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THEIR SACRIFICE. 


For Humanity's Sake. 



LAND 


AXD 


THE Pen to buy for your own 
use and to give to your frienes on 
Active Service is the 
Always Reliable 
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Read this from DR. DILLON, just 
to hand from Rome- 
"D..c 7th. 1915. 
"I h,l\ I' plea.url' in te
tifyill6 my B:pP!'('ci..tio

 of the "'atHrnall'
 
lei al Fuunt.,:n 1'1'11. I fi,,
t te8ted It III I"nr(\l
tan UII JU
 '.\ay to 
_\J
ncn:a in 18r4, and I use 1 it in rle<cribillg the ..\rJUe
lian JU,,,,,acr..< 
of th"t and thp folio" ing )I'a,. I <'1IIploy,,<I l.t durmg the fio\,'r 
buuLl.. in Chilla, al Ih.. P,'ac,' Xl'gotiations III rorl
PJOuth. the 
jn
urrt'ctionary 11IU\t'lnellt in HII:-
"idJ the re'\olution in IJ or tuga1. 
at'thl' J olldOli 1'..,,1'1' COllf"len. 1', and at th.. f'ollfel'ence ill Buch,.I1"'
t. 
I ha\ <' had mo,t of th" impOllaut Treatic
 of I'l'cellt :. ..are 81gllul 
,,-iÜI th" ".,Ierman's Ideal Fuuntain Peu, "hich I take "ith me 
" hl'll'\ /'" I go," 


Lr s 7 


For t),e Reuu1.rType. 10 6andu p ward'. 1 
.-or .be SAFETY .ni the f'lew Lever 
Pocke. Self-Fillioz Typ.., 12 / 6 .nd 
upward,. 
OJ StatrOIiCTS and JelOdltTS all ot"tr ti,e u'O,ld. Booklet free I,om 


SafrlY Type. brat for Active Se:vice. 
Nib. tl' luit .11 hand. {f"..change' guli. 
if ot right'. Every p
n gua 8nt
ed. J n 
Ill\'er IIn gold for I r
leDt.tion. 


L, G. Sloan. tl)
1J
It<t
Tttet"' Kingsway, London. 


To H.M. War Office, H.M. Colonial 
Office. India Ollice. London Count) 
Council. Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
o uy' s Hospital. 6:c. 
Official Contractors:- To the British Red + 
Cross Society and the St. dohn Ambulance 
Association. . 
fo':.m.f
'::,';, t
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t
f a
':t:h: SEAT OF WAR 
Ladles are invited to visit th3 



 . I... Official Coat for the ! The Official Coat of 

 St. John Ambulance, the British Red Cross 
J: V.A,D, Membera. SocIety, ... L 
In bvec'dl Gre) Scr
e fo., jlldde uf good qualit) \\ est 
\\ mter "-ear. 25/6. of t:ngluml St'rge. 29/6. 
To bpeCial meal;Ufe. 28,'6. In Fme era, enette. 
In :lJIack Cra\enette to<' fo. \\ ...m Climates, 31/6. 
\\ arm Climates, 31/6, O:tldal II at. in good 
Offiual lIat in best qualot)- '\dV) Felt, po-t 
qUdlity Dlae!. Felt, pObt free. 5/6, 
free. 6/11. 
Also Ou,dal Coat and 
- JJ :' 1 . 1 AI<o Om..i.11 Coat and " Skirt (Sm
le Jlrea.led), 
- Shirt (Uouble nle'l
tll;!d)' 1 in nil \'.uol 
t"rgt:'. Tailor 
JD Ula,k Serge. 45/. and made 42/-, Fine Coating 
52'6 Serge, 52'6, 
Write for OffiCIal Unifcrm Catalog.., of the St, John Ambulance and Brotlsh Red 
Cross Society. Post free, 
INVALID CHAIRS or ever) 
dt':-crtl,ti3n. .i.Þrice:. .md il1ustratlons 
..ent II,*t free. 
CRUT!;HES in maple. puli<he,1 
\
o(J(l. 416 pair 
 'Hth rnhht'r ShOi 
5/6 pair. lJIack polo.hed \\it'" 
I,",hl
d heads and rubber shoes 
12,6 pair. 


Garrould's 



 
.),- 


HOSPITAL NURSES' 


SALOON 


All Surglc..1 Implements and Appliances in Stock, 
Illustrated Catalogue of Nurses' Ulli/vnn8. etc. 
PoB! Free, 



 


HOT WATER 
BOTTLES, 
(lluhher.) 
I:nllli,h Manu. 
r It tUft
. Lac h 
Hot tit:' 
uafßr. 
II 1< "t 6.'" lal 
I'flt 
10 h) Gin, 313 
I :i \.
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,j. 3


 
1
 In tn. 4 9 
14 10', 0 JD, 5/3 
l
 1.\ 18 in, 5/6 
11 I, 10 lO, 6'3 
If. p.' IU 1.1. 6/9 
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APRON, as illus- 
tration. in -stout 
linen-ftni<hcd Cloth 

 2/6 ,'nch, 
NEW REGULATION 
CAP. mnde of fim 
hemstitdled LRYon. 
t\'.o o;;i7e
. 
i
:,I
} 11. .".h. 
SLEEVè:;.II
d. fJalr 
COLLAR, .1< illns- 
tr.lt" .'. 61d. t"oIl'.h. 
REGULATION 
OVERALL. in hlue- 
Jeff:' \ I utton Cloth. 
7'6 earh. ._ 
BLACK PATENT 
LEATHER BELT, 
to "eRr ,,-ith O'Lr. 
all. Hm.. 1 '31 ea, 
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WAR 


Accuracy 


Send him this 
fine Wristlet 


He will be proud to wear it, 
delighted that your affection 
for him should take meh a 
practical form, 
In \\'ar as in Peace. the \\'altham is a 
mar\'CIIously accurate timekeeper. Right through 
the lung stn:ggle on th
 \\'estern Front, in the 
Dardanelles, and on the North Sea, Wristlet 
\\"althams ha\'e been found to be thoroughly 
t I u.;t wcrthy, 
This is real \\ ar .\ccuraC\', th
 hardest test of all 
for a watch, J 

end him a \\raltham - he's worthy of the best 


Wal1ham Watches 


01 a'l Reliable Wa!clmlaliers anJ jelfe!!ers. 


".ALTHA:\I WRISTLETS l
 SILnm CASES. 


For GenUen tn ! For Lnd;",", 

I.'
;mu. Enl
lI:'\o IG5 L:4 It:
 
i
'


'i

 LI
 I
 
 
!:iverside II 00 Xo, I
; 8 II II Rubv 7 II 
 
Larl)' Wallbam II II 8 1'0,160 8 80 Sapi'hlre 6 18 II 
ALSO 1:\ GOLII &. ROLLLJ) GOLD CASE:<. LUmXOUs DIALS EXTI:A. 
SEND TO.DAY FOR 
WRISTLET WATCH PAMPHLET, 


FREE. 


W AL THAM WATCH CO, Dept, 63), 125 Hieh Ho:born. London. W.e. 
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HOTEL CECIL 


THE 
COST of LIVING REDUCED 


DURING THE WAR 


Exceptional inclusive. terms to 
RESIDENTS and OFFICERS. 


Self-contained 
with 


Suites and Bedrool'Yls 
Private Bathrooms. 


Tele;>hone GERRARD 60, .f/pply, MANAGER, 
HOTEL CECIL, STRAND 


(),) ) 
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MOBILISABLE STRENGTH. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


OUR 


NOTE.- This Article h>is been submitted to the Pres
 Bureau, "hich do
s not object to the puhlication a_ censored, and take_ no 
resl'oosibilit}. for the correctness of the statements. 


In accorJ>ince with th:: re:juirements of the Press Bureau, the positions of troops 00 Plan. iIIustroltinl! this Anicle must onl}' be 
re/:flrded as approximate, and no definite strength at any point is indicated, 


T HE most interesting points ar
sing with 
regard to the great war thIS week- 
that is, up to tilt' moment of writing- 
are not points concerning lllo\"ements of 
troops or susc{'pti blc of analysis by description of 
ground, They rather concern the h"o questiuns 
of (I) British number:"., which ha\"e so powerfully 
a.ffected and e\"en c1i,'iekd opinion in this country 
during the last kw days, and the \"ery interesting 
minor points of 2 \ the reliability of German C0111- 
muniqués, both ,\ith regard to \\'astage and other 
matters as tested by the recent striking object- 
lesson of the Harbmannweilerkopf fignres which 
we ha,-e bf'en able to 
ubmit to analvsis in a rather 
e",ceptional fashion, from the preSè
lCf' of Xeutral 
and British witnesses and from Uw striking 
contradictiun betweell the French and the (;erll1an 
l1gures, 
Lf't us suppose that Great Britain and Ireland 
were a Continental group, possessed of the popula- 
tion they ha'-e to-day, self-contained, so far as the 
sheer necessities of ci\Til life were concerned, and 
suffering or enduring a complete system of con- 
scription, such as the French alone of the great 
Powers ha\"c established. 
\Yhat would be the mobilisable strength of the 
nation under these conditions? (fo which may 
he added the necessity of snpporting a much smaller 
fleet, but not t1w necessit\ of building ur main- 
taining or manning any èon..;iderablt, , n1f'rcantile 
marine\ 
Such a nation would, bf'fure the outbreak of 
this great war, han' .. budgetted" if one mav 
apply this word to an estimate of man-power 
for a total armed force, available in the first year 
of war of about 4! million-counting the men 
required for the work of the fleet. 
ender the strain of the war it would, if we 
are to follow th!' analogy of the French and (;el man 
man-power, ha'T worked very hard to put into tIll' 
iìeld some additional number and it \\ould under 
, , 
the same analogy, have succeeded. It wOlllJ ha\'c 
produced first and bst by the beginning of -\ugust 
19 1 5 (counting its naval contingent) :,omething 
between S
 million and si million. 
. Great Britain is not a continental power, and 
IS not self-sufficing for its ci,'ilian 11epds, 
Its main. strength lies in a nayv which (count- 
ing mobilised man-power and the man-pc)\', er 
required for the upkeep of munitionment Uwreof 
and addition thereto during the war', account...; 
immediately for more than half a milliun men, 
[his half rniHion, it is true, is not rapidly subject 
to wastage; but 
till it Ì:-; a definite permanent 
deduction from the mobilisable strength by lanel. 
Next, Great Britain depends \ has come to 
flepend-I do not say it is a lwc{'ssity, I note it 
only as a condition \\'l1ich cannot be' changed in 
the course of a war, nor indeed for a ,'ery long 
time to comC') upon o\'er-s(:'a trade for llf'r ci, ilian 
necessities, 
Xow what does this nwa.n 1ll ah;:;nrptiol1 (II' 
suhtrartion of man-power? 


It means th(' absorption of man-power in 
two great categories, exterior to the categorie-; 
present in a self-contained continental nation, 
[hes!' two categories are 
I [hC' man-pO\H'r required to produce gooel'> 
for f'xport by "hich alone the imports necessary 
to existence can be secUled, 
2 The man-power required to build, repair 
and conduct the ships and other instruments 
bringing snch impOlts to the islands and taking 

uch exports (Jut of them, 
J .et us examinf' these two categones, 
I TIlt' man-power required to produce goods 
for expurt, with which we paY' for imports, is not 
in its entiret
. a subhaction from the man-power 
\\ hich a continental power would be able to 
mobilise. 
[here IS a certam amount of oyer-lap. \Yf' 
import dairy produce, for instance, as against 
certain exports. [hose exports are madt. not 
only bv mobilisable men but bv women and bv men 
milltaiilv inefficient, or abO\:e or below military 
age, Tile labour necessary to produce this f'Xpoft 
corrt'
pon(b to the labour rf'qllired in a continental 
self-sufficing country to raisf' the dairy produce. 
Xevertheless, though there i:-; a considerable 
over-lap in the main export, trade demands a far 
higher proportion of mobilisable man-power to be 
deducted for its maintenance than does the corre- 
sponding productiol1 of domestic, ciÙlian neces- 
sitie
, 
Sneh export takes the form largel
' of ma- 
chinelT, cual, t('
till' fabrics: and in the latter 
alone IS tl1f're an\" I'Olhiderable proportion of non- 
mobilisable labour. .\ self-contained nation at 
war can reùuce its domestic production down and 
down till, excluding munitions of war and tht" 
machinery nece
:;ary thereto, it is producing little 
more than food, :t can postponf' its building and 
to some extent it-; rf'pair of building, It can "ery 
largel\' re.dllce i is production of machinef\-, barely 
keepiilg up what is rt'quired for domestic com- 
munication
 on a highl
' rf'duced 
cale, It can 
economise on its production of coal, alread
T 
reducf'd bv a reduction of dumestic induo.;try, and 
it can wr}' lalgely reduce its production of textiles. 
But a nation to which import is \"ital, and to 
which export i... therefore also ,itd.l, cannot act 
tlm...;, It cannot e"-port \\ hat it chooses. 
till 
It':;s can it reduce indt\tinitt'l
' its domestic pro- 
duction for ('
purt, It lllU...;t plOduce what it...; 
cllstOlller:; lwl'll or it will ha\'1 no market, and it 
must produce a certain allluunt of economic yalue 
for l'''-port in such good.., or it will get no food. 
It ma\ seem supertluulls to add the reason 
why e"'port i
 thus essential, if imports are to be 
obtaincd but for the ..;ake of clearness such an 
addition, though to mo..;t peopll' redundant, IDa\" be 
a(h'isablc, 
 
rhere.ll"l only four wa\'" (If getting imports 
fro III ahro.ld, Pd)Illent in gold, the release of 


(Coþ\'r;f!,lrt ÙJ .1mlriw t J 1,1_ .\", Yurk .JmcriùlIl."] 
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fordgn debt, the establishment of a foreign credit, 
and export trade balancing import, 
The limits of tlw first category are sharp and 
very narrow. If all the gold in the country were 
exported in the first year of a war to pay for 
necessities from abroad it would not nearly meet the 
bill. Rut of course the hypothesis ï"s absurd. 
Eyen in time of peace. the medium of exchange 
(which is in the main a mass of instruments of 
credit), reposes upon a certain gold resen-e. In 
time of war it is the first and most necessary pre- 
caution which every natioû. observes, to export 
as little as it possibly can of its gold. to withdraw 
all it possibly can even from domestic circulation, 
and to centralise the, whole stock as far as possible 
ùnder national control. This first form of payment 
is almost negligible. . 
The second form of payment IS apparently 
largely ayailable for such a traffic, if a nation 
possesses, as does Great Britain, very large foreign 
investments. But it is in reality seyerely limited 
by the market available for the purchase of these 
foreign investments. A man resident in this coun- 
try possesses an estate in the Argentine, or rather 
a share in it, in the shape of stock, which he holds 
in some Argentine Company. Bed is needed for 
the army. He is taxed to pay for the beef. The 
demand for the beef goes to the Argentine. Let us 
suppose, to 'make the problem simple, that he pays 
his tax by selling his Argentine stock. That is an 
example of the release of debt, and of the obtaining 
of foreign supply without corresponding export 
at the moment. \Yhat is happening in practice 
under the complex veil of modern finance is that 
he is going to the Argentine owner of beef and 
offering him in exchange for the beef the possession 
of so many acres of Argentine land. He is losing 
what was English control over powers of production 
and transferring it to Argentine possession. 
One man can do this with ease and rapidity, 
He has a market. A hundred men can do it with 
a hundred moderate holdings, But many 
thousand men with such holdings cannot do it, 
nor a few men with very large holdings if they 
enter the market at once. The purchasers are not 
available. To put it in ordinary terms the liquida- 
tion of such assets can only be gradual. However 
successful the operation is, moreover, and in pro- 
portion to its success, you are impoverishing your 
own country and enriching the foreigner. 
The third method of obtaining imports, with- 
out corresponding exports at the moment, is the 
creation of a credit. That is, the persuading of 
the foreign producer to let you have the goods 
on your own promise to give him more goods in ex- 
change at some future date. It is a postpone- 
ment of export. 
This method though less limited than the first 
is more limited than the second, and has no vcry 
great powers of expansion. A nation at war must 
promise very high rates of profits upon such a 
transaction, because it is a gamble upon its future 
power to pay. Even if that future power be 
believed in by the foreign country, it is a novel and 
doubtful method which the modern machinery of 
commerce 
annot extend over a very wide field 
Another way' of putting it is that if you try to 
float a loan for your nation at war among the 
citizens of another nation you have to offer verv 
high.rates of interest and you cannot be certain òf 
more than a compaTati,-ely small total result. 
There remains the fourth method export- 
the 'only natural and stable one, and the 


only one,
 capable of prodllcing a permanent 
equilibrium. 
As to the numhC'r of mohilisabh- l11<'n "ith- 
drawn hy export produce from tlu: l110bilisable 
strength of a nation in this position that is a matter 
of f'xpert calculation to ,,'hich I do not pretend. 
Those who have spent years upon the matter 
and who are best informed ha,-e arri,'cd at w'ry 
different results. There is a wide margin between 
the maximum estimate and the minimum. 
But the point to rememher is that ev('n the 
minimum calculation withdf<l\\.s from the' possihle 
mobilisabk strength of thf' nation dcpench'nt upon 
import a very large proportion of mobilisable. 
In the case of Great Britain and Ireland, certainly 
not less than a sixth, and perhaps more. 
(2) The second category of the men who 
must be withùrawn from the mobilisable strength 
of such a countn as Great Britain is the man- 
power required to build, repair and conduct the 
ships and otlH'r instrnnwnts for bringing such im- 
ports to the island and taking 
uch exports out. 


SHIPPING. 
It matters little whether the ships are owned, 
built, manned and rf'paired within Great Britain, 
or whether the carrying trade is carried on by 
foreigners; for in the second case Great Britain 
would have to produce extra goods for export 
equivalent to all this cost in man-povv'er. She 
would have to pay for the freight of the foreign 
ships. But the alternative is purely academic, 
for as a matter of fact much the greater part of 
our necessary exports and imports takes place in 
English ships, largely manned and wholly directed 
by people in these islands, and built and repaired 
and added to by people in these islands; coaled 
by the labour of people within these island
, and 
of course necessarily loaded ,and unloaded by the 
labour of people within these islands, 
It is here that the expression "and other 
instruments" comes in. 
In much of the discussion that has taken place 
with regard to recruitment; men have confined 
themselves to the actual produce of necessary 
exports within the factories, the actual manning 
and repairing of the ships which carry the goods. 
But the absolutely essential connecting links are 
also very expensive in men, 
Any day in the streets of Manchester wnat 
you wiiI notice (if you are a stranger) especially 
distinguishing that town is the perpetual procession 
of heavy lorries loaded with textile goods on their 
way from one process to another, or from the last 
process to the dock or the railway station. To a 
less extent you will notice the corresponding 
arterial flO\v of raw material from the ship to the 
factory. 
Every system ot docks in the kingdom has its 
similar necessary complement of yehicles for 
distribution, Such and such a proportion of all 
our railway labour i<; absorbed in this flow in and 
out of export and import. 
Here again it is for experts to calculate what is 
the minimum numhpr required of adult male labour 
of military age to build, command, in some part 
to man. and to r<'pair ships, to berth and wharf 
them; to load and unload them, and to take the 
goods by horse traction and motor from the 
factory to the ship or from the ship to the factory 
Here, as in the case just quoted, there are 
many different calculations widely separate, But 
even the minimum is a very serious item, It is 
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the shortage of carters to-day, for instance, which, whereby to. judge his communiqués as evidence. 
I hear, is the chief difficulty at the water fronts. "The enemy communiqnés have said so and so 
The conclusion of the matter would seem to and so and so, but I ha,-e found by experience 
be something after this fashion. that mch and 
uch a part of his statement is 
Great Britain and Ireland may support in u:,uaUy accurate and 
uch and such another part 
theory an armed force of four mi1lion men, or tbually false, and that in such and such a manner. 
rather more, excluding any particular function "ïth this knowledge of his methods I can read 
we may serve of pro,'isioning or financing (which the whole tlUth into the communiqués and use 
is the same thing under another name) our aUies, it as evidence on which to judge the war." 
and excluding any ne('e
sity We may be under of Xow the characteri
tic of the German official 
o1ìtaining from them and for ourseh'es imports of communiqués, as we have often had occasion to 
a purely military nature from neutral countries. find out, is their extreme accuracy when they are 
If the limit be raised to four and a half millions, telling the truth, and what I may call their detailed 
we have almost certainly reached the maximum; enormity when they desire to deceive, There 
and this figure, of course does not mean the anny i
 no nuance, The modern Xorth German training 
in the field, but for the army ,,'ith all tht-' drafts in leads men to abhor exaggeration, inaccuracy, 
sight behind it to repair w,lstage, and includes all romance, phantasy, Therefore a statement pro- 
forms of the na\'al selTice (:von ha,-e by the ,vay, ceeding from mch an authority intended to be 
in the latter a considerable number of men over false and intended to deceive, is nearly always a 
and below "'hat is called military age on land, bald absurditv _ It is one of the man v weak 
especially in the auxiliary forms of naval service: 
ides of a character which has corresponding 
c.g" mine-sweeping), strong sides, and it is a weakness inevitable to 
Over and above such a numher you have onh' lack of imagination and great attention to 
the annual contingents of the young men growing detail. 
up. These are, to any gi\'en mobilisable number The extreme accuracy of German communiqués 
in the first year of \\-ar, 
omething between one- \\'hen they are telling the truth has misled opinion 
eight and one-tenth at the most, according to the in this country, especially in the later phases of the 
population and birth-rate of twenty years ago, war. One finds men of good judgment who 
It is perhaps as well to add that calculations hesitate to belie\'e that German casualty lists arc 
of this sort should in common decency during not complete. The other day one of our best 
such a crisis be kept free from the personal am- contemporary 
tudents of war maintained the 
bitions of petty indi\-idual politicians and news- thesis that the German communiqués were in- 
papennen, and especially from that spirit of' variably tI uthful. 
ad\-ocacy which is the worst enemy of wisdom. "Tell, we have had many examples of the sort 
and whose chief ingredient is the great solvent of contrast I am examining between detailed 
of wisdom, cunning. The mobilisable strength 2.ccuracy and equally detailed absurdity. Nearly 
of Great Britain 2.t this moment is a very grave -a year ago we were startled by the tomfool boast 
national matter, which it is not rhetorical to call a that the great assault east of Rheims was met and 
matter of life and death, Those \\ ho bring to it broken by a singh' division of Rhinelanders. 
an
,thing but their hest judgment amI reason and L
kr on, to mention one case out of hundreds, 
sober conclusions, those who act with motives in we had the monstrons assertion that of all the 
any way personal and not national, are traitors, men hit on the German side in trench warfare 
THE HARTlVIANS WEILERKOPF 
i
le-te!1ths came bacK hale and hearty to th
 
FIGURES imng hne! I myself have actually met competent 
. and sensible people in this country who were so 
\Ye have had this week a very interesting impressed by the decimal figures in which the 
example of two elements in the present situation percentage was stated (89,7) and the solemn fake 
which all close students of the war are aware of of accuracy about the whole thing, that they were 
and regard as important half inclined to believe the miracle. Thev attri- 
These two elpmcnts arc first, the type of false- buted it vaguely to those two great woode
n gods, 
hood which we do w('l1 to expect in the enemy's "Efficienc
'" and "Organisation JJ: the things 
official communiqués; and secondly, the appear- that lost the Battle of tl](' 
Iarne. 
ance, now many weeks old and necessarily in- But I am not sure that the Hartmansweiler- 
creasing, of inefficients among the enemy's drafts. kopf affair will not cany conviction to everyone, 
The example of a single action very carefully however occupied with the Prussian legend-that 
noted has brilliantly illuminated both these points legend which has bitten so deeply into the academic 
in the last few days, I refer to the action on the mind of this country during the last two genera- 
I-Iartmansweilerkopf or Viel Armand, the hons. 
pvramidical foothill of the Vosges which directly Here is the whole ston T . 
o\'erlooks the Plain of .\lsace. The French, after ari' intense bombardment. 
My readers will, I hopp, aBow me to repeat that capturC'd a group of trenches upon the lli
puted 
the study of an enemy's inaccuracies or talsehoulls 
UJllJllit of this hill a few days before Christmas. 
has no nlilitary value, and does n?t help us tu 
ny rhe Germans counter-attacked and reco\"Cred 
military judgment, unless we dl
cover the k
nd a portion of their ground, All that is plain sailing 
of falsehood, Merely to iìnd one s enemy telhng and the enenw's account of his counter-offensive 
untruths and to blackguard him for it is a she
r though omitting, of course, much of the debit side, 
"-aste of time. First, because aU cummands lJl i
 perfectly accurate in a
 far as it goes. But there 
\\'ar must use even' method at their di
po
al to follows upon this the following dialogue :- 
deceive the enemy,
 and secondly bpcaus
 no c
m- rlw French announced that thev had taken 
ceivable practical result could follow 1rom lIldulglllg in pri
oners- and they only count-unwounded 
in 
nch abu<.;e alone. prison('r
 cap.t!J!e of being paraded dud of marching 
But if we discover the' sort of falsdlUoll to pa
t - o\'l'f I,.WO 111en. .\t the close of operations 
which the enemy inclines thell we ha\ c 
onH'thin
 tI:l' (,:'o..lct HumlJer announced W.iS I ,ÚÚ
 prisoners; 
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but tlll: nMin t1J.tch fìr:-'-t. ann01.111ced \\ as pleci
elv 
1,3 81 , of "hom onl) 21 \\ere officer;,., 
To thi
, the Gf'rman cOll1muniqués replied 
denying the French claim and saying that it \\ a
 
impos
ible bl'cau:-,f' their total lo

e
 of all kl/lds, 
'i.dwtsoc'i.'cr, llead, wounde<l and nll:-'::'111g, \\"er(' not 
111or(' than 1,100, 
[his amaáng .:.tatenwnt and how amaÚng it 
is we 
hall see in a moment mav bf' lead in our 
London papers of Frida\. the 2-1-th of December. 
It is the (
erman official communiqué from Berlin 
of the da\" before, TlnF:'lla\" the 23 rrl , It con- 
tradicts å." French announcel1Hc'nt already -1-
 hour
 
old, and it \\ a
 made after the local (
erman com- 
mand had had two rla\"
 in \\ hich '!to checl. their 
lisb, 
Before anal
"::,ing thi::, 
harpl
'-cut e
al11plt' of 
the el1('mY'::, method. the reader will do well to 
consider \
"hat thi
 sort of trench warfare mean
, 
For a period varying from a kw hours to 
two or three days, gUlls of all calibres :-:.hell a .lonl' 
of trenche:, from a coupk of hundrf'd yards to 
perhaps 500 
 anl
 in depth, The work" are 
knocked to pieces, the àug-out-; '.:a win, thf' ela- 
borate little shdtcr
 \\ hich conceal the machiI){' 
gnns are blown to pieces, many men are buried, 
mam" mon' killed and maimed, amI a much larger 
llunlber stunned and dazed by the inten
ity of 
the 1ìre, Hut both 
ides know that such artillery 
activity on the part of an enemy means a fortl-ì- 
coming a
sault. fhe party thus attacked, ther('- 
tore leaves as tew men as it dares in the tront 
line
 and l.eeps thl mass of its men behind, where 
the losses \\"ill be 
lighter. [he moment the intense 
artillery preparation stops, the assault leaps from 
it
 trench('.;. and rushes oyer the short mterval 
between the t".o lines, probably overwhelms the 
1Ìr:-t trench with ib dazed occupanb, and perhap" a 
tn-nch or two bt-'\ ond, The (''\tent of the belt 
thus 
warmed Oyer ditters with the magnitude 'of 
the artiller
' preparation and of the forces invoh"ed, 
But such an assault is cllC'cked aiter its first driye 
bv Ì\\O things, First, that it comes upon the 
lès:.:. damaged furthf'r portion of ground upon 
which the artiIlel y preparation has not been so 
thorough and where a number of machine guns are 
...till in action and the men in the trenches still 
able to repl) , 
econclly, the enemy'::, reserve::, 
come pouring up the communication trenches and 
meet their opponents by a counÌf'r-offen
ive. 
1 t will be seen bv an\. one who \+,ualises this 
type ot action tha( tile' number of u1l1e:ounded 
prisoners remaining in tIlt' hands of the assailant-; 
\\'hen they tlm<;, seize a narrow belt of trench work 
i:, necessãrily but a .;.maIl proportion of the enemy's 
total ca:-,ualtie
. 
The proportion differs, of cour"-e, with llifferent 
actions, but the experiences of many months upon 
hoth sides and tl1P drawing up of hundn'ds of lists 
lw our o\\'n commanders shO\\ ing our own losse
 
\\:hen the enem\' thus attacked, permit u"- to give 
a rough ('
timat(' and to 
ay that the proportion 
of unwounded pri...onf'rs to total ca:-=,ualties will 
hanllv ever be kss than one III fÌ7'c, 
If the enemy can strike so hard as to get, say, 
1,000 of our n1f'n prisoners \\ hen he overwhelms 
uur first trencl1e"-, then he wiIl, iìrst and last, han' 
inflicted upon 11:- at lcast 5,000 ca
ualtif':'. 
The proportion during the French oft(-'nsive 
in Champagne wa"- morL nearly one in seven, and 
far over OIl(' in si \, 
In other word:-" for {Ter
' plÌsollcr capable' of 
1l1í:udting and paradill
 taken bv the French then.: 


\H'll' certainly mort' than fh c and nearly six other 
}llen killed and wounded on the German side who 
did not fall into our hands, There have, of course, 
been innumerable actions, smaller and greater, in 
which the proportion was \"E'ry much higher. 
Thf're ha, e been actions where the enemy made us 
lose very heavily and hardly took any prisoners, 
and 'rice 1't?Ysa, But I am speaking of the case of 
trenches successfully 1 ushed, and I say that a 
proportion of one in five is the ,-ery highest you 
can get 
Obsen"f' then, what the German communiqué 
means, It mean" that when the French seized 
thi
 quite narrow belt at trenches after their inten- 
siye bombardment, if they \\"ere telling the truth 
and had really captured 1,300 prisoners, certainly 
ï ,000 Germans were out of action and pro- 
bably a great many more, If, on the other 
hand, the German:-. are telling the truth, anù their 
total casualties, dead, wounded and missing werc 
r ,100 only, then it would be exceedingly 
unlikel\" that the French should hold more than 
200 unwounded prisoners and hardly possible 
that the
' should hold 3 00 . 


CO
CLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 
How are we to decide \d1Ích of the t\\ 0 
tate- 
menb was true? 
::\1r. \Yarner .\llen was present at the Frellch 
Headquarters immediatelv after the German Cülll- 
muniqué was issued, an
l we have the follo\\ing 
simplf' and clear piece of eYidence from him :- 
.. I am able to give personal eyidence," he 
write;,., .. as I saw the prisoners taken march past 
the (
enèral commanding the .\rmy of the Yosges. 
There were 21 officers, 1,]60 non-commissioned 
officcr:, and rank and tìle" _\ neutral ob
elTer 
prpsent confmneù these iìgures. 
That is conclu, o.i\'e 
I hope that none of m
" readers will blame mc 
{or haying dealt with the point at 
uch great length, 
fhe number of men involved is yerv :,mall in such 
a campaign as thi
, the action wà's a mere local 
affair, the line did not, perhaps, fluctuate by an 
average of tifty yards, but as a particularly clear 
example of the point I am dri\'ing at you could 
not better it in the whole course of the war, and 
tlw general conclu.:.ion i:- this :- 
\\'here you may recbonably hdieye the state- 
ment of a German communiqué, accept ìt a
 
rigidly accurate, \\'hcr<> you may \\ ith equal 
reason think it ('''\aggerated, :'- ou are free to treat 
the exaggeration as enormous in almost any degrec 
_ a:; deselTing no credence at all. 
. It is a \"er
' important point in judging this 
\\'ar. It confiIl1l
 \\hat. on the analogy uf uther 
natiun
' communiques, so many obset.:yers have 
hitherto doubted, the valuelessness of thc mure 
erratic (
erman claim
, 
The second point equally illustrated by this 
aftair "a;, that of the type of draft
 the em'my is 
now using, [n his ('Yidence upon this point, l\Ir. 
\\'anwr Allen is, of course, only adùing his testi- 
mony to \\ hat IS no\\' a commonplace with the 
troups all along the 500 miles of the Allies' western 
line, 
1 t is perft
ct1y clear that the German Empire 
has long ago fallen hack upon its Üïst groups of 
inefficienb 
or drafts and has for a fully efficient 
reserye nothmg bu t the lads of the two new classes. 
] hope it is not 
uperfluous to point out again 
for fear of misund(.rstanding that this does not 
mean tlMt the (Jl'rm
U1 forces arc <1Dproc\Ching 
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dissolution, that the proportion of inefficients is so 
large as to ha,-e already greatly affected the C'nemy's 
Il1('Il, or that the inefficicnts in question ar<> de-af, 
dumh or blind. . 
The phrase means no more than it sa\'s. But 
what it says is exceedingly significant, The drafts 
for filling wastage have now largely to be drawn 
from the first-that is, the least inefficient-cate- 
gories of inefficients. The process can go on for a 
long time, but its effect increases in more than 
arithmetical progression, for you are compelled to 
go on from one category of inefficients to another 
worse one, until you seriously affect the stuff of 
your whole anny. 
It should be remarked that the prisoners to 
whose dilution with inefficients }Ir. \Yarner Allen 
1)('ars witness, were (I) troops used in positions 
where it is necessalY to have your hest and not 
your wor
t material: Though -the numbers with 
which yOU hold the fir:,t trenches are thin, vet you 
havc to put into them the men whom \'011 tliink 
can best stand the terrible effect of an'intensive 
hombardment, and ,,-ill be best ahle after it, when 
the enemy assault begins, to meet that assault with 
steady nerves and accurate fire, (2) Troops be- 
longing to formations of a specially selected and 
supposedly superior type, The
' were Jaeger 
troops. Perhaps one ought not to make much of 
this last point after seventpcn months of war, and 
aftC'r a wastage which has ]argeh' oblitC'rated such 
distinctions from the (
erman \C'Ì-vice, still it must 
he noted for what it is worth, 


BA TTLES IN BESS.\.RABIA. 


The contemporar
T enemy preparation for 
threatening Egypt and the canal I ,,-ill postpone 
till next week, as also the ,-ery intere
ting point of 
the consideration of Salonikà as a base tor any 
offe,nsiye movement, remarking only, before under- 
takmg that analysis, that the main. effort, the only 
chance for a true decision, must neccssarilv remain 
Ùt the I Vest, and whether the cnem\" will or no 
11(' must concentrate there and eveñ attempt to 
attack there, before he either admits defeat or 
claims victorv, 
For the "moment the threat to Egypt is still, 
and will long be, a matter of preparation only, 
and the position of Salonika as a base for an 
offensive mO\Tement is in the same position.' 
There is only one considerable mo\'cment of 
t
-oops and changè of ground upon which our atten- 
tion can bf' fixed, and that is the .\ustro-German 
offpnsive against the southern portion of the 
Russian line and the Russian counter-offensive 
which is at present proceeding, 
Our accounts of this whole business are con- 

use? ':I-nd somewhat contradictory. The affair 
IS shll III progress, and nothing approaching e"en 
a local result is determined, But if we put together 
the various brief messages received ,,-e arriye at 
some such conclusion as thf' folluwing :- 
, The enemy attacked in force (along the aITO\'- 
1 m Sketch I) along the railway Jeading ea
tward 
from Ko,Tel towards the lateral line which runs 
down south through ROYIlO and Uubno to Lem- 
berg, It was pointed out during t.''1(' great .\ustro- 
(;erman advance last summer that tlw capture of 
this lateral line running from Gatic:ia up through 
the Pinsk marshes to Baranovichi and Yilna, and 
so to Dvinsk and Riga "as the ûbjecti,-e ,aiter 
the attempts to enclose onf' or ot1u
r of the Rusq' an 
armies in the great salients had ta 'Jed of a1l the 
['nel of the enemy's ('a
tward thrU'
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be remembered that when the .\ustro-Genuan 
armies had in Lord KitC'hE'ner's words "shot their 
, 
bolt" last autumn, they remainpd possessed of no 
more than a portion of this lateral railwa\', They 
preyented, indeed, it
 complete possession by the 
Russians which would ha\"f' rf't:'n enormously 
useful to tIle latter) but the
 also failed to obtaiil 
possession of it for themse\n's. 
It was widely held in this country, and in 
France when the news of this new attack from 
, 
Kovel along the arrow I, Sketch 1, was first heard 
of, that a new attempt was bf'ing madE' to get 
hold of the sontll<'lIl portion of this f"3.stern latpr:ll 
railway, 
The concIu"ion 
('('ms to me unsound, It 
wOlùd not be in tht> depth of wintcl and just after 
a bad thaw in tIlt' Pinsk mar:,-hes into tlw bargain, 
that tIlf' enemy "lIuld make a :-:;troke vf this kind, 
It i..; much more probable that his yiolent local 
offensive npon the rf'gion of Tcharto,-iisk ," hich 
is the point upon the Kon'l railway where the two 
1ronts cross it) was madC' from information receiyed 
that the H,u:=.sians \\Tre going to mak(' a di,'ersion 
iurtht'r south, ncar tht> H.ounMnian harder. 
\t am' rat<.'. what happened was this, fhf' 
mOlUent tlie \ustro-( 
t'nnan attack lU<.;ï, south of 
the Pinsk l1larshð in the rqáon of Tc hartoriisk 
de\'eloped, thl' l
u
:,ian" countered heæ\'ily b
' a 
thru:,t ius! north of thl' Roumanian bu -del' trom 
Bes:,-arabia, Thl'\' hq
J.n .l ,iolent onen
 iye along 
the arrow 
 in Sketch I, tor t hl' po:,...;e'-'-:>i on of the 
heights ilUmediatd
 abo,l' C7t'1ll0\\Ît/, tIle capital 
of the Bukowina, defended b
 "cry st rang and 
continuous .\u'itri.lIl entrenchment::> ,Yl'i eh reach 
up northward to the neighbourhood of HUClacz 
J.Illl tnl\()\\ J. lint' Bear1\, nOI th or :-outh .\t the 
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same time, or immediately afterwards, another 
separate offensive of the Russians along the arrow 
3 towards Buczacz developed. At the moment 
of writing (upon Tuesday evening, January 4 th ) 
these two offensives in the south have become 
much the biggest part of the activity along all this 
southern portion of the Russian line. 
Each side claims comparatively small numbers 
of prisoners. There has been a slight advance 
of our ABies along their two main lines of attack 
(2) and (3) in Sketch I, but nothing in any way 
conclusive or definite has yet developed, 
I t is perhaps not too much to suggest that the 
real object upon the Russian side of this new 
offensive, which has thus suddenh r attracted the 
attention of Europe, is for the moment no more 
than to compel a corresponding concentration 
of troops upon the enemy's side, and that witb 
an obiect quite as much political as strategic 


If we recollect how mattrrs stand in the 
Balkans; if we further recollect that Roumania 
is the great unknown factor and that the Rou- 
manian army would make all the difference to the 
immediate fùture of the campaign one way or the 
other from the three factors of its position, its 
numbers and its freshness: if we add to all this a 
consideration of the main truth which every General 
Staff in Europe has first in mind-the enemy's 
anxiety in the matter of numbers-we shall see the 
purpose of such an offensive as Russia has appar- 
ently undertaken, though perhaps only local and 
temporary, upon the southern end of her line. 
Russia in Bessarabia threatens to some extent 
the enemy position in the Balkans. I t is all very 
well to say that we do not believe Roumania will 
allow a march through the Dobrudja or that no 
considerable Russian forces are massed near the 
mouths of the Danube, but the mere fact that 
Russia can concentrate there quickly keeps the 
enemy- Bulgarian and Austro-German-;on the 
watch and under the necessity of leaving troops 
watching the frontier along Le.e. in sketch Ill. 
Meanwhile, along comparatively short lines of 
communication in Bcssarabia, Russian forces can 
strike at or threaten either end of the com- 
paratively short arc A-B in the same sketch. The 
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enemy front to the correc;ponding Rus
ian front 
runs north from the Roumanian frontier, and is 
roughly that of the dotted line on Sketch III. The 
Russian forces now gathert'd in Ressarabia arc 
in the position to compd tlw ('nemy to concentrate 
\\'Ïth difficulty over \"er
' lont:; exterior lines. 
A comparatively slight movement upon their 
part towards A or towards B compels movements 
by the enemy alc.ng the much longer ine D.D,D. 
\Vhether a It,ovcment towards A, such as now 
appears to b:: i:aLing place, is a feint to be followed 
by a movement across the Danube, or \\"hether it 
is a main attack the enemy cannot tell, By an 
alternation of pressure or by threatening at either 
end A and B of the shorter arc the enemy is com- 
pelled always to anxiety and sometimes to concen- 
tration at either end of the longer arc D.D,D, 
That is the advantage which the strategic 
p<)sSCSSiOIl of Ressarahia an(l of the Russian forces 
in it. gives to our ally at this moment, The 
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Russians by a vigorous offensive, or even by the 
mere massing of troops, can compel considerable 
agglomerations on the part of the enemy, They 
can inflict wastage upon enemy units-and he feal
s 
wastage now more than anything, But it is im- 
probable that they can as yet advance seriously. 
Remember the conditions. I 
An advance against a strongly and continu- 
0usly entrenched position involves ver
. heavy 
preliminary artillery prqJdration, The Russians 
have not yet, it may be presumed, a full equipment, 
as compared with the enemy's provision. 
Even if they had, the function of this arm in 
modern warfare depends mainly upon motor trans- 
port. But motor transport in V olhynia and Bess- 
arabia at this moment-at least motor transport 
of very heavy material-is almost out of question, 


AN EXA
IPLE OF :\lISLEADI
G. 


Talking of wastage, is it not an extraordinary 
thing that after a full sixteen months of this great 
war the last ten of which at least have turned en- 
tirely upon the factor of wastage, and at a moment 
when every single commander, enemy or Allied, 
has that one matter in his head to the exclusion 
almost of all others, our. 
diìy Press in 
London should continue to ignore this absolutely 
fundamental point? . 
I find, in the Daily Jl ail of X ew Year's Day, 
a column and a half of editorial advice proffered 
to the General Officers who are conducting the great 
war, and I learn from this singular essay in the 
military art the fact that a modern entrçnched line 
cannot be worn down, It cannot be forced, and 
therefore two such lines facing each other constitute 
an eternal deadlock. The original, but anony- 
mous counsellor of war goes on to suggest that the 
only solution is to fly over tll(' enemy's head with a 
very great number of aeroplanes, 
. 
ow cannot the \Hiter of such matter 
be gQt to see his folly? Can one not make him 
and his readers ashamed? How will you land, 
say, one division (and half your one division 
must be trained aviators 1) behind a line of 
nearlv a hundred divisions, unless vou ha\'e at 
least J 10,000 machines? And what Jon earth is 
that one division going to do, coming down in 
hostile country without guns, without shells, with- 
out limbers, "ithout horses, without waggons, 
without food, witho
t hospital equipment, without 
explosives, "ithout petrol, without oats, without 
field kitchens-without anything at all except 
men's bodies, rifles and a few cartridges? 
I t will go to prison, 
N ow suppose you were to sa\" to a man of 
this sort-to a man who writes like- this and thinks 
he can teach the Higher Command the art of war- 
" Could you hold the line from the Swiss moun- 
tains to the Korth Sea "ith 10 men and ten 
machine-guns? " He would be compelled to 
answer: " No, I could not." Even he could not. 
For you must remember that this kind of talk is 
not the product of lunacy, but of ignorancr. 
Then, suppose you were to go on and say, 
" Could you hold it with a thousand men and a 
thousand machine guns ? " He would perhaps 
be able to visualise 500 miles as something like 50, 
and he would see that 1,000 men \\'ith 1,000 
machine guns would be done for in half an hour 
upon a front not of 500 miles or 50, lmt a frollt of 
a day's walk. 


RAEMAEKERS' CARTOON. 


The supreme pou:er of genius lies in its abiluy 
to illumine by a flash, to transfigure_.into concrete 
form, by a few strokes of pelt or pencil the desires. 
asPirations and anguish of humanity. ..Yever has 
this power been more nobly illustrated than in the 
cartoon ff Their Sacrifice," ....'ichich .Ur. Louis, 
Rllemaekers has drwcn special!." for L.'\KD A
D' 
\VATER and <.:hich is our frontisPiece to-day. During 
the Christmas oj 1915 good 'irishes have been checked 
uþon the liPs, thoughts of hapþiness have been 
chilled 'icit/lin the heart bv the remembrance of all 
the SOrrO'ì.l'S and sufferings of the u:ar. The only 
gift 'ichich this sad (.'inter the festival of the Christ 
Child b
f)ught into thousands of homes of Christen- . 
dom 'iI.'as the s(t'ord u.'hich pi..erced through the soul 
of the Virgi1l-Jlother. ' . 
It is "their sacrifice ':-the sacrifice of t1!e 
mothers of Christendom" jor. the sake of humanity" 
-'i.l'hich is in truth to 'il'Ïn for the 'it'orld freedom: 
and peace ill the future, Contrast this view of one 
Seutral lclth that v ie'i. , of the other Selltral, ct'/lich 
tound expression in popular verse" I did not mise 
111)' son to be a soldier." Which is the higher and 
truer COllccpt-" Their Sacrifice" or "J did not 
bear a son to be a Saviour" ? 
Curious testi11l01t), to; the þO'il'Cr of Jlr. Rae- 
maekers' work has been given us by an anonymous 
postcard in disgllisèd lUlJldu:riting, which has cor,!e 
from Torquay. It is reproduced on page 6ïO oj 
this iSslte. It 'i('Ould be interesting to know u'!:o 
the u:riter of it may be. 


rltimately, by this tedious but socratic 
method, the self-appointed adviser to the Frcnch 
and British armies in the field would discon'r that 
there was some minimum necessary to the holding' 
of the line. He "ould perhaps be astonished 
to hear that this minimum has been thoroughly 
thought out by the enemy's commanders as "ell 
as our own, and that we know it to \\ithill a fairly 
small fraction, One might next proceed to tile 
necessary instruction of such a man by telling him 
what minimum is necessary to the holding of 
any given front, and what therefore to the holding 
of 1,500 milescffront, and, one might further show 
him by the use of a map and of tables after what 
point the holding of such fronts would become 
perilous and after ,"vhat further point disastrous 
to forces suffering a given rate of wastage and 
commanding only' another giyen rate of recruit- 
ment-unless before the catastrophe they should 
have obtained a decision. 
\Vhen the lesson had proceeded so far une 
might go on to more technical but yery necessary 
details, such as the role of the machine gun, The 
writer could be made to look at little sketches of 
how a machine gun is put into a trench. He 
could be made to carry one about and appreciate 
its relati\'e mobility compared to that of the riAe. 
He might be taken to some sector where he would 
observe the effects of distant bombardment upon 
the machine gun shelters, and after all this e
- 
pansion of his ideas he would be ready for thl' 
startling truth that you can haYe too much of 
any gi\'en weapun in the delicate compromise of 
armament. And that this is why no matter 
what the new instruments devised to strengthen the 
dcfens , Ït'e a certain 1Ilinimum of mei/ is ahca\'s 
necessm
v to the holding of /I gÌí.'en fiue. The 
.\llies are lighting to reùuce the ('l1em
 plus that 
minimum. 1-1. Bl
LLOC. 
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BATTLE versus SIEGE. 
By ARTHUR POLLEN. 


T HE ::\e\\ Yeclr ha
 npened \\ith hm ypry 
dre
Hlful nd.\"al tragedies, The destruc- 
tion of \"ataf. \\ ith man\T hUIl(lred
 
of gall.1I1t .1I1d irreplace..thle officer
 
and men. and amongst thelll the last and not the 
least distingui
hed of her Cd.ptains. Eric Back, is 
an appalling mi..dortune, T" a more liners haye 
heen sunk in the :\íeditel ranean, in the case of 
the Persia with d. hideous lo:"s of life, In normal 
times tlw dcstrudinn of 
Yataf élnd the PerSitl \\ auld 
ha ye thrilled t ht' \\ orIel with horror. The loss of 
S atal was mu
t probabl
- due to nothing but an 
.lccident. but tll( destruction at tIlt' Persia is, of 
course, sheer murder and nothing more nor It'
:" 
It may and should han> a ycry important bearing 
on the future hi
tory of the \\"ar. 
o\\' that fin:' 
Jiners h,1\-e bcen sunk in the ,,\If.diterranedn almost 
"ithin a few days of each other. the attitude of 
America towards the ('entral Powers cannot 
remain \\ hat it hd
 been, I òo not suggest that 
it is ine\'Ïta ble t h
tt America \\"ill go to war. 
President \\ïlson ha
 found so md.J1\' wa\"s of 

t\ uiding this hitherto that rrophec
' òn sùch a 
matter is lIsele...;s, But it must haH' a negati\'t' 
eHeet on .-\.merican action, I mean it ha...; become 
impo
sible for that community to take an
" strong 
line ,,-hich i...; hostilf' to the \llies' blockade, 
\Yhether resentment in America takes the form of 
belligerency or not, tllf're is no question that 
Yer) bitter resentment f'
i
b, 


THE P.\RI.\H. 
ThesE' rl'pedtecl murders or attempts to murder 
ha\-e shm\ n the ciYiliscd "orld 1\\-0 things. The 
Jìrst i
 that (;ermany i
 a pariah among the nation
 
- lor it i
 beyond question that in thi
 matter 
.\ustria has taken her pnlic
- from Germany 
and next, that if ciYili-.atÏnn i
 to be san'd, it mu
t 
hp sayed bv the ddeat of Cennan\, flw (;er111an 
Emperor lias been informing his' troops that his 
enemies in their madness are reckoning for \ ictor
' 
on three elcmenb. First tlH'ir l11a
ses - that is 
the number of men llwy can put into the tìplcl is 
\'astly superior t(') that which the (;ermans and 
.\u..;trian-. can put in; next, tlll'ir eflort tn starn' 
the entin" German people- hc i
 .llluding not to 
t he effort \\'hich ha
 heen made hut which un- 
doubtedh' -;hould and \\ ill be mdde thirdh'," the 
'mischievòu
 and malicious calumnies" whi
'h the\ 
arc spreading about the Fatherland and its leadel:s 
-and by this no doubt his Imperial :\Iajesty 
indicate" tlw unpleasant hut undouhted truUÌ, 
that Germany ha
 lust caste amongst the peoples 
of tllf' \\orId, But that ",he has engd.gecl in the 
murder flf non-('omhatants in Bel
ium and t",en1\' 
times at sed. i-: not a calumnv 'im'ented bv h(
r 
I-'nen1Ïes. It i
 t1l achie\-cment' in which she. has 
gloried \\hic1l, PH'n at the thrl'at of war from 
America, she \\ ill n(.ithcl dis()\\ n nor discontinue, 
She has invoked upon herself and upon her children 
tllf' blood of tllf' innocent and the curse of Cain, 
The Emperor then h.b 
tated the crime, and 
prescribed thl method ot it
 punishment The 
nwthod i
 ma
 t':" ami hung(.r. The time ha-: 
come for the' -\.l1il to inion;l tlw neutral ,,"odd 

hat the fu11 rig-ollr fit \\étr 11.1;-; to be cnfm'Cl'd 


again
t thf' actin cnem
 nf the Allies and the 
avowed enenw of the ci\"ilisation of all countries, 
and the anw)uncement will surprise thè neutrals 
far IhS than the {'nem\T, 
The full rigonr ot' war! \Yd.r is waged prin- 
cipally by twu proce
ses. baWl' and siege, Victory 
is attained either by the defeat of the enemy's 
main armed force in battle, or by it being made 
impotent for battle by direct privation or by 
being bereft of the spiritual support of the civil 
population from which it is drawn, The civil 
population cannot support the army when it is 
demoralised b
' the privations of war. To defeat 
tl}f' enem\ in hattle ÏI1Yol\"es maintaining against 
him largèr armie
 than he possesses, and armies 
better equipped, capable of suftering and \\illillg 
to endure greater sacrifices of life to finish the 
business. Siege only invokes the making of the 
blockade, both of our enemy's ports and of the 
neutral ports which supply him, an effective 
instead of a farcical procedure, Siege involves no 
risk to any Allied belligerent, and therefore no 
sacrifice of life. It need invoh'e no sacrifice or 
real loss to an\' neutral. By real loss I mean 
depri\"ation of ãnv profitable -trade which cÀisted 
bef<ceen neutrals before the war. Siege then is a 
form of war which is far more economical in life 
and treasure than is battle, 
Is it as effectin'? If the blockade can be 
made ahsolutl-', there is lì.ttle question that it would 
inflict hardships and privations on the German 
c;vil population, which might easil} become in- 
tolerable the moment that population realised that 
its gO\'f'rnors \H're po\\'er1f's
 to relieve them, They 
would be quickened in realising that defeat must 
be acknowledged if, at the same time, it was made 
clear to them that neither Great Britain nor any 
-\.11\ intended at ell/V future time to allow a German 
shiV to put to 
ea, or any trade to pass between 
GermaIn' and anv Allied country, until fullrepara- 
t ion had been made for all the losses which Germanv 
has inflicted in Belgium, France, Poland and 
Serhia, and on merchant shipping. \Yhether 
the blockade could by itself, and without battle, 
cau-;{-' tllf' surrender of Germanv, is doubtful. But 
it is not doubtful that it cõuld assist towards 
cau-:;ing it. still less doubtful that the nlore the 
blockade is mitigated, the more the ..\llics will 
1m \'e to increase their militarv effort. 
\t this moment we are in the throes of d. 
political crisis in England precisely becau
e our 
own contribution to the militalT force of the .\llies 
is iu:,ufficient. It has becomè necessary, if our 
army is to grow to the required dimensions, to use. 
compulsion to obtain recruits, Compwsion has 
raised Ì\\"O forms of opposition, Some, like 
ir 
John Simon. object on conscientiou,;; grounds to 
Englishmen being deprind of what an ingenious 
French writer call.;; their "primordial right" to 
fight only when they volunteer. Another form of 
opposition arises from the fear that once the prin- 
ciple of compulsion i
 admitted. there may be no 
limit to military demands and certainly no means of 
opposing thel;l. But it the arm
; grows from 
threE' million to four amI from fOllr to fi\'e and frolll 
tìn
 to o..;i'\. it Célllllot "';(1 grow \\'Ïthout ruining Great 
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Britain's productiye capacity, de
troyinf! her 
economic eqJ.1Ïlibrium, and making her incapable of 
giving to the Alliance that financial support which 
i..; necessary to its continuance and to its victory. 
It has been ignorantly argued against this forin 
of objection that it is an opposition which " prefer
 
money-making to victory," But the verdict 01 
history is on the side of the objectors, Tlw 
defeat of Xapoleon would have been impossible 
but for the finance of Great Britain, and the wealth 
ot Great Britain \Va.; the direct fruit of her sea- 
power, rightly and ruthle,.;slyemployed to maintain 
and conserve it. Xapoleon was finally the victim 
of defeat in battle. But Waterloo' was un- 
'questionably the fruit of t.he long siege which 
the British Fleet had maintained from 
Trafalgar until 1815, Bul if Great Britain had 
in 1806, It)07 and ISOq raised collossal armies in 
England and dislocated her trade and ruined her 
finances to do so, she 
\ ould not have been able to 
maintain her nan', slIP would not have been able 
to subsidise first' 
pain and Portugal, and then 
.\ustria and Prussia, she would ha\Tc failed in encom- 
passing Xapoleon's defeat, For it i..; very doubt- 
ful if she could ha\"c achie\'ed with her own forces in 
battle what sh( finally achie\'ed bv the other war 
process which she adopted, 
The moral of the situation then 
hculd he 
plain, There is a limit to the numlwr of men 
that we can put into the lìcld. but it dot'
 not 
follow that there is a limit to the sen'ices \\hich 
(;reat Britain can contribute to the Allied cause, 
Had the siege of Germany been ruthless and com- 
pletp from the heginning, had we neyer been 
hampered by tlH
 imbecile prO\"isions of the 
Declaration of London, had Germanv received 
no cotton from O\'erseas since Augu
t, IC)Lt, 
had our blockade when it \\"as proclaimed in :\Iarch 
last been a real blockade and its effectiveness not 
frittered awav b\' concessions to neutrals here 
and to neutrals thère, Germany might alreach ha\e 
been brought to the point when further resistance 
\wuld not only be hopeless but \\ ould be recognised 
by all to be hopeless. Our failure to make 
the siege a real one has made it necessar y for us 
to contribute more and more largel\' to our 
h
He 
" in the other process of war, namdy battle, lndced 
the measure of our increased 11lilitar\' sacrifice is 
ill itself a measure of our naval fai'luye, -Eyel"\" 

hipload of goods that goes into Holland for trans- 
ference to Germany mu.;t now be balanced h\' a ship- 
load of soldiers from England to Franc
, .-\nd 
to our shame be it said, the supplies which are 
n'aching Gcrma1l\' through neutral countric
 to- 
da\" are by no mëans all of them neutral supplies. 
It 'i
 not'to be doubted thdt great quantities of 
British exports either find a (;t:'rmdn de
tina tion. 
or replace for neutral consumption. neutral, goo
s 
exported. Bad as the present state of Hungs I"; 
there is a distinct danger of -their hccomin
 \\ orse. 
The \\"ashington correspondent of the TUlles lta:-- 
been openly urging that America should be al1<)\\ eel 
to send tinned milk to German babies, But there 
is ample milk in Germany for the babies 
The sophistry of the argument is transparent. 
That it should bt' uttered at all is an indc
 to the 
want of firmness with which the whole business of 
the blockade has been managed, But that it ha
 
been managed without firmness should not sur- 
prise us, It has been managed almost el
tirely 
hy diplomatists and cidlians - men of the hIghest 
and most honourable character, of the mo
t generous 
in:;tincts, aud of pron'd ::-upremaq in their callint::, 


But the point and object uf thdt cdlling i
 to 
pre\Tnt hostilities and to preSl'lTe peace and 
kindly relations \\ ith all, and siege is cl process uf 
tl'Clr, If it i-.; to be made effecti\'e for war it 
should be handled and directed by mcn of war 
and not by men of peace, r t is a na '"al proce
s and 
the men of war should he naval 111l'n, and as it 
is a process on which all tllP _\llies are united, 
and are commonl\' interested, the blockade should 
not be a British biockade but an _-\.llied blockade. 


THE 'VHITE PAPER. 


The \,"hite Paper puhlished on Tuesda} morn- 
ing sho\\ s that our blockade to-day is a sterner 
affair than it was, But it does not show that 
it is as stern as it could be, Tllf' omission of the 
statement is that \', e are not told the total of the 
imports that actually reach Germany, Xo agree- 
ments \\ ith traders can really prevent or seriously 
check such imports because. if importation is 
free, goods cannot he followed by <J private associa- 
tion from u,,"nf'r tu o\\ner until the\' reach the 
actual l'xporter:'i',hands, ;\gain \\ hat 1:-; the use of 
forbidding the export to Germany of Chicago lard 
t<lken into tlolland, if all the Dutch lard is exported, 
and the Hollanders live on tll(' foreign article im- 

)orted to replace it? There is no alternath"e, if the 
embargo is to be absolute, to making the neutral 
(;o\"Crnmenb party to it. And th(' \Yhite Paper 
shows how this can he done, \\ithuut illegality 
or \\ arlikc threab, 
\Ye arc then face to face \\ ith a very grave 
situation, in which the neces
itv tor a neW kind 
of action and of prompt actiOIi i
 quite \'Ìtal to 
u." \\'e have set our hands to the conquest of 
(;ermany and we must conquer in battle, But 
the stricter the siege the lighter the task of those 
\\'ho fight. \Ye can, if we choose, ma1..f' the siege 
ab
olute. It seems madness not to, \Ye mu.;t 
get from the fleet the ablest officers that can be 
spared. we must make them, 
ay Second and Third 
Sea Lord" at thc' .\dmiralty, and put the blockade 
absolutely into their hands, 
The -blockade may im"oln' and \'ery probabl
' 
\\"ill-forbidding all imports entering tIlt' neutral 
countries cuntiguous to Germany, e'-cept under a 
defìnite pledge from the (;o\'ernments that ncithc:, 
they nor their equivalent in home produce sllall be 
t'''-ported over land or by sea into Germany, If 
it i:-; obiected that this course is virtually forcing 
the neutrals into \\ar, the reply is ob\'iou
 Tv 
tile e\tcnt to 'idlicll l1eutrals llye feeding Germany 
tv-da\' the\' are talÚng þart in tile Ú/'ar already, and 
thl'r
 arc-obvious forms of persua
ioll tha t cannut 
he cunfused with thre,\Ìs of force, rhere is not 
a 
illl!k' belligerent Allied country that con'b a 

quare yard Qf territory of S\\-eden, Denmark, 

Ol"\\'aY or Holland, Thf'n' i
 not onc of them 
that i
' not prepared to g"Udrantee their territorial 
integrity, dud, that is not \\illing to repay to them 
am" loss of their normal l1eutral trade \\ hich com. 
plidnce \\Ìth these demand., may in\"oh e, 
LOSS OF TilE "
_\TAL." 
There appears to be no rca"on for suppo
ing 
that the los:; of the Xalal was occa
ioned by any- 
thing but an accident, It would be easier to beal 
had it occurred in battle, As it is tlH' tragedy 
seem" "ensek
s and \\ ithout compen:;ation of any 
kind whate\'er ::\1\' personal connection with t1" 
:;hip wa"> longer and more intimate than ,. 
au\" other. In the ycars Iqoq and Il)IO sll' 
lle
igJl<lted tor a ::-erie:-- of l'
pl'rilllenb w' 
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fire control invention, In the first period -she was 
commanded by Captain Frederick-Ogilvy who died 
of typhoid before the end of the year. Xo man at 
that time stood higher as an authority on gunnery, 
and his loss was so deeply felt that the honour was 
paid him of founding an annual prize in his mem- 
ory. Curiously enough Ogilvy had not been 
trained as a gunnery officer but as a torpedo-man, 
Hut it was his good fortune to ha\-e =,erved under 
Sir' Percy Scott when he was initiating the renaiss- 
allC
 of gUlllaying on the China station, and he 
became Scott's right hand man in working out and 
developing the appliances, necessary for teaching 
gun]ayers to overcome the initial difficulty of naval 
marksmanship, viz., keeping the gun steady on 
the target while the ship is moving, Ogih'y un- 
dcubtedly possessed a mechanical and scientific 
genius of a very high order, and once started by 
Scott on the study of gunnery, he soon passed be- 
yond the rudiments, and began the investigation 
of the far more subtle and far more important 
department of fire control. In the South African 
\\"ar he had been in command of a battery of 12 
pounder guns, so that he realised from the first 
that no matter how perfected the art of gun la
Ting 
might b
, it would be less use for war unless it 
were combined with a development of fire control 
adequate to the conditions of action, In 1907 
ànd 11)08 he was in command of the Revell,Rc lust 
when the first efforts to find a system for long 
range firing were being tested practically, All 
these systems were more or less based upon the 
theory first instrumentally embodied in the gear 
we Iud tried unsuccessfully in the JuPiter, in 
IgoS-G, In 1909 we had carried the thing to a 
much farther point, but we "ere still f
r sho
-t of 
action requirements. The I1lélin de1ìciency of our 
1909 s
;stem was that it was de
igned to deal only 
with the conditions wllf'n the 1iring ship kept a 

tlad
' course. It was really Ogilvy who brusheù 
difficultit's on one side, and iorced us on the only 
panl that could lead to success. 
Had he lived there can be little question that 
the history of naval gunnery would ha\'e taken a 
velT different course to that which in fact it did, 
He - had been designated to the command of 
Excellcnt before his death, and it was intended that 
his appointment should coincide with the co- 
ordinatio 1 of all the gunnery schools and establish- 
ments, Already in 1909 there was a marked con- 
flict in policy between the Inspector of Target 
Practice and that of the Director of 
aval 
Ordnance. The Inspector of Target Fractice at 
that time, Sir Richard Peirse, assisted with his 
Staff -of whom, by the way, Captain Eric Back 
was chief - at every battle practice lwld by the 
Fleet in home waÌl:'rs or in the 
Iediterranean. 
He tlms became the depository of the Fleet's 
exp:>rience in long-range firing, and tll(' one man 
who knew exactly what was required to hring long 
rangl' gunnery to battle \mrthiness. But while 
he h<ld the knowledge, II(' had HI) authority what- 
CH'r Ús {( Ús t) the Board of Admiralty, Officially, 
the onl\, adÙser to the Buard in fire control was 
the JJÜ:ector of 
aval Ordnance, ,,-hose practical 
experience in the matter might be, and for 
ome 
veal s indeed actually was, negligible. 'I'll(" 
svectacle therefore presented itself of the experts 
in the Fleet being in absolute opposition to the 
oftìcial policy of \Yhitehall in the most vital of all 
points of prl'paration for w
r. :rhl' reo.rganisatiun 
that \\'as to fllllow on Oglh'y 
 appumtnwnt to 
\\'hale bl<.lnù "a::; to 1M \'e tenllinatcù this conllict. 
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The direction of methods of naval gunnery was to 
he dissoci
te..d from the direction of the provision 
of naval ordnance, ammunition and mountings- 
subjects quite large and arduous enough to mono- 
polise the time and attention of even the ablest 
officer. But Ogilvy's death ""'as followed by 
changes at \Yhitehall, and no alteration was made. 
The conflict between tll(' Inspector of Target 
Practice and Whitehall consequently became:morc 
and more marked until, in 1913, it was terminated 
by the abolition of the Inspectorship, It was a 
curious way out of the difficulty. For four, years 
there had been an official representative protesting 
in the name of the Fleet against the retrograde 
policy of \\'hitehall, The obÙous thing, it would- 
seem, would be to have ensured that \Yhitehall was 
in harmony ,,-ith the experts, It certainly was 
one way of obtaining peace to secure that the 
experts should be silenced, But it was not the 
way to secure the right gunnery. 
A BREAKER OF RECORD& 
A few months before Ogilvy died, Nalal, 
with Eric Back on board, broke all records in the 
gunlayers' .. test. \\ïlliam James was Gunnery 
Lieutenant. So great was the sensation created by 
this performance that James was shifted from 
.Salal to \\'hale Island,. so as to make Ogilvy's 
training methods available to the entire Fleet. 
But under Ogilvy's successor, Captain \V. R. Hall, 
..Valal in 1910 surpassed even her own records and 
put up a performance which it is safe to say can 
never be beaten, \\-hen Captain H3.11 was com- 
missioned .to Queen AI ary, the former Gunnery 
Lieutenant of l\"atal became his Commander, 
and the Qucm 1Iiary forthwith proceeded to break 
all gunnery records as successfully as Natal had, 
Hall was succeeded by Captain Greatorex. and 
throughou t all three commissions Natal, was 
easily the smartest and most brilliant ship in ll('r 
squadron, One of the secrets of her successes 
was that Captain, wardroom, and men seenll'd 
alwdYs actuated by a commun purpose, a common 
spirit, and a common aim, It is a tradition that I 
have - no doubt Eric Back carried on without 
difficulty, for he, like. his predecessors in that 
devoted ship, was one of those who command and 
lead naturaHy and easily, because their accom.- 
plishments and character make their leadership 
seem both natural and inevitable. 
If N alal was a happy ship she was a 
singularly ill-fated one. She lost an officer killed 
on board during her first commission, Ogih'y, on 
the whole the most brilliant man I han ewr 
known, died as I have said, before he had been in 
her a year. Gathorne Hardy, who was Com- 
mander under both O
álvv and Hall, died frol.ll 
blood poisoning within" a 'few months of Ogilvy, 
Hardy was a man who, everyone was agreed, 
must have gone, had he lived, to the very top of 
the naval hierarchy, Gifted with quite extra- 
ordinary }Jersonal charm and a manner whose 
gentleness was almost feminine, he possessed an 
authority o\'er brother officers and men of the 
most coÌlVincing kind imaginable.' And now Eric 
Back has gone as the result of an accident that 
might just as well have happened in peace a
 in 
war. It certainly is curious that a ship that was 
only commissioned eight years ago should have 
lost three such brilliant and exceptional officers 
as Ogih'y, (
athorne Hardy and Back, each by 
sheer miS<llh l'uture, Such an' the vicis
itudes of 
the na\'al career. AH.HIUK POLLE
. 
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A GER
lAN phrase-maker has capped the 
Napoleonic appreciation of us as a nation 
of shopkeepers by dubbing us in his 
spleen a nation of week-enders, At this 
season of the veal' which is consecrated by a 
venerable tradit"ion to the wholesome practicè of 
reviewing our pasts and making resolutions for 
the future, it may be worth while examining our 
national conscience in the light of criticisms-b\- 
disgruntled enemies and candid friends. \Ve ma
T 
profitably give the deyil's ad\'ocate a free hand and 
reserve our defence. 
A nation of week-enders! It is a phrase with 
a sting and the sting of it is the measure of truth 
in it. Cnquestionahly, habits and sports which 
used to be the privilege of a rf'latiyf'ly -small class 
have been extended to the yery large dass of the 
substantial or at least \\'pll-paid men of business. 
All standards of food, clothing, housing and 
recreation have been raised. There is a Yen' 
much less widespread habit of f:a\'ing, Our 
fathers tell us, with a greater measure of accuracy 
than often characterises the praisers of departed 
days, that thev came to tlwir work earlipr and 
left it later thån we, nor had the\' such holida\'s, 
And if that seems to us rather a-"mattpr {or com- 
passion than imitation, ancl \\'C urgc, what is inc}('ed 
the fact, that work is of no such particular sanctity 
in itself; and, what is equally true, that.wl' \\Ork 
at a greater pace and pressure than they and need 
more relaxation, thell our Ccrman friend pokes up 
his. squal'l' lwad and reminds us with a slwaf of 
Board of Tradp rf'turns that business goes to tlIP 
keen. \Vc han' gr<'at responsihilities, 
great estates to kel'p up, . That is why we do 
really need a little closer attl'ntion to business, 


A plain trader recenUy gayf' as the reason 
for a certain great trade gradually dropping out 
of British into German and }\merican hands, the 
reluctance of the British workman to put in a long 
succession oJ good days of work, adding that the 
employer largely set the bad example, If he had 
worked for a fortnight Ilf' felt he needed a long 
wcek-end at Brighton. His week-end habit was 
thc equivalent of the workman's many ruined 
:l\Iondays. Of course there is a more congenial 
explanation which is to put down all differences 
in our rivals' favour to tariffs anù dumpings. 
Elderly men of business complain that in- 
telligent young men from the universities now 
present themselves (of course we speak of ,that 
almost forgotten age before the war) as ready to 
fill any wcll-paid posts which maybe available 
instead of climbing by the hard way of preliminary 
drudgery and experience, They think perhaps 
that such posts have already been won on ,the 
playing fields of Eton. Rut the men in authority 
in such businesses are beginning to ask. whether 
school and uni\'ersity should not be expected to 
produce somf>thing more than character---namely 
equipment, :\kn of mature age with commissions 
in the new armies, men who ha\'e been accustomed 
to sustained hard work, note a general disposition 
in the new young officer to look on soldiering a:, 
anvthing from a solemn rleòication at tlw best 
mòmeÜts to :1 hore at t1w worst hilt nnt :1
 :-. 


FORUM. 


Present-day Problems. 


tough, compressed job of work against time, 
needing the full stretch of all the energies. Said a 
candid subaltern challenged on the point, H Yes, I 
daresay it's so, I suppose we rPly on our being 
Englishmen to pull us through," H An army 
of week-enders !" says the sneering German with 
renewed emphasis. 


" You Britishers nen'r fini
h anything," says 
a Transatlantic critic, iHustrating the charge by 
the homely but significant parable of the screw- 
driver-v..hich runs as follows: The English tool- 
maker makes a well fini
hed, exceedingly strong 
implement, with its working end hew'llecl, which 
\\'ill in. fact put in and take out SCTews. The 
American proceeds to make the quite olwious 
(kduction that a blade-cnd with all but parallel 
sides will be the most 8erviceable for use with a 
straight slot and finishes his screw-driver so ,as 
best to engage and keep the slot, He further notes 
that time and energy can be saved b.\' the addition 
of. a ratchet, He then adds the principle of the 
Archimpdan drill and produce;; still greater rower 
and speed ;' and fmalh T overcomes the last remain- 
illg diftìcuIty, namely the holding of the screw in 
position l)('forc driving, by attaching a spring 
holder to the hlade. The English tool- 
maker still makes a well finishe(l, excecdingly 

trong jmplement, with bevelled working end, 
which wiH in fact put in and take out screws. 
r oilÙ fouf! 
E\'C1l if tlw Americans' weaknC'ss is to 
assnme that ci\'ilisation is too inclusively. a 
matter of steam-heating, express elc\Tators,. and 
tekphones at the bedside, his defence, that if .he 
is the great benefactor of human-kind who makes 
two blades of grass to gfl)w where one grew before, 
he who drives three screws in the time which it 
formed v took to drive one, also deserves con- 
siclerabie credit. As long as screws have to be 
driven let them be driven with the greatest 
pconomy of means, There is no real case against 
finishing the screw-driver. 
Ask a doctor or surgeon in his laboratorv 
why he is using the Zcis
 microscopes. He will 
tell you that apart from their fine quality 
which is unsurpassed, in contradiction of a 
popular legend which attrihutes inferior finish, 
the instruments are handier, because, witt, 
their shorter tube length contrivcd without 
loss of power ov.-ing to the skilful arrangement 
of tlw prisms, tll(' hands can get at thC'il 
work better; that moreover they are planned for 
the whole range of microsopic work with all part
 
standarised; while with the English models, a 
new main instrument is often required for new 
branches of work, or clumsy and expensive adapter!: 
reftuired, The enemy dctory in fact is not so 
notably due to the fine .lena glass, which special 
pri\"ilf'ges and suhsidies denied to our own maker
 
helped to produce, as to the mere painstaking 
den'lopl11ent of a plan of ahsolutrI
' f'!l'metltary 
simplicity. \\'e don't finish things, say the critics. 
with some justicc. 


\Ve betray, 
avs anoth('r criti(" tlli
 {imp of nut 
own hou<;ehol(1. arì 
stoni"hinQ lack of imagin
ti()Jl 


II 
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'n business, And aboye all WC' don"t honour our 
own prophets. One of our foremo!"t artists, a 
brilliant colourist, relates how he had been com- 
missioned bv a German manufacturer to produce a 
design for a .carpet at a fee of two hundred guineas. 
He declared that he had never been offered a larger 
sum than ten guineas by an English manufacturer. 
Yet the English man of business has not, to say the 
least, the reputation of being less generous than his 
German rival. It is merelv that he has not the 
curiosity to discover, or the'imagination to employ 
suitably the high talent which... happens to be at 
his command. 
This manner of dealing with our prophets is of 
roursf' notorious. America and Germany wel- 
comed the teaching of "ïlliam ::\forris in the'sphere 
of printing, and heside's approving if for its 0\\ n 
artistic values, also contrin'd to turn it into 
dollars and marks, \Yhpreupon, charactC'ristic- 
all\, (')lough, our men of business began to take an 
interest in therevi,-ed craft thus presented to lIS 'l'ÙI 
these refracting media. \Ye possess to-day the most 
distinguished formal caHigrapher in Europe, 
o 
English typefounder has thought it worth while to 
put him to the task of designing a new type. He 
has been commissioned to produce four or five 
such designs for German houses. The mournful 
story of the aniline dves is too clearh- in en'lT- 
bod\"s memorv to need comment. Thè incrC'dil)le 
IwgÌect of Sdence by Government on the 0ne 
haml and by manufacturers on the otlH'r i" the 
joke of Europe, The history of modern British 
comnwrce is largely a history of lost opportunity 
due to'lack of imagination. 


If we turn to development the ston' is much 
the same, \Ye notf' the contrast of the' co-opera- 
tive dairy farming movements of Holland and 
Denmark with our own, Denmark's 
uccess is 
particularly sig'nificant as she wrests her triumph 
from a harder climate, Tlw gard('n of England 
and the incredible Kentish railwavs make another 
mournful parable, The neglect of the fisheries is a 
signal instance of the failure of national imagina- 
tion, as also is the tolerance of the vagaries of th(. 
fish market. As to agriculture, tlIP partial and 
gratifying success of SIR HORACE PLUXKETT in 
Irdand is more than balanced by its all but 
('ntire failure in Great Britain, a failurf' due t.o 
apathy and mutual suspicions, \\'t
 might 
profitably not(' th(' snblim(' recklessness hy which 
we ha vc allow('(l and still aHow almost un- 
diminished the waste of fuel which is representecl 
h
- incomplete combustion in open household fìres 
and the antiquated furnaces used in industr.\--a 
waste which brings in its train other wastes such 
as fogs, involving darkness and thereforf' extra 
consumption of artificial light, delays innumer- 
able, depreciation of buildings, the by no means 
negligible menace to health, and the proved 
stunting of vegetation-bf':,;ides aH the dirt, gloom, 
and extra household work inyolved, The damning- 
facts are not in dispute and the battle for sanit
T 
i" carried on mainly hy a small (if sturd
-) private 
society, As one characteristic result of its acti- 
vities, a firm, successfuHy prosecuted for the 
nuisance of emitting black smoke and fighting th(' 
action with bitterness-saved some f3,500 a year 
in its coal bill by the enforced change to scientific 
com l)ustion furnaces. 


('ontemp13t(' a city 11I.;:e 1.On(lon, 1Jecc;} of 
pilgrim..; of aH thf' \\"orI(l. and \'011 find it all hilt 


],lllU,lry b, I1)16. 


uncatalogued ib streets fny]uently unnamed, its 
public s('n-ices difficult to fìnd, its houses un- 
numbered, or, if numbered, then so inconspicuousiy 
that the numbers are invisible by night when most 
wanted, The District Railway with its carefully 
thought-out signs, maps, arrows, and coded colour 
schemes, alone seems to have set an example of 
rational order. 
The general conditions are strangely similar 
to those already noted in indu!"trv, \Ye have the 
essential scn-ices and amenities but we have not 
taken the trouble to make them completely 
a,-ailable. "You Britishers don't fìnish anything." 
And while London is in the picture, a glance may 
be spared for thf' prepostemus waste of its municipal 
government, its O\'erlapping and conflicting au- 
thorities, And we may recaH the hitter, un- 
imaginative opposition 'to th(' unification of it
 
electrical system and the refusal to facC' tlw prohlem 
of the co-ordination of its' railways and goods 
distribution, 
A good deal of all this is no doubt the ex- 
travagance of a careless rich man not to be troubkd 
with small economies. The shock of war will 
effect greater changes in habit and outlook than 
can eyer be compassed by reflection. 


'Yill it shake us from that supreme indifference 
to the things of the mind which has left us hitherto 
contf'nt with the least intelligent national educa- 
tion polic.\' in \\-estpfB Europe? Perhaps it would 
not be fair to press too far the fact that the chief 
war economv concei'-ed bv the Government of 
London shoùld be the doèking of its education 
grant. But it is true beyond dispute that the 
whole national s
'stem has been starved by neglect. 
Our rich mt,'n purchase honours instead of de- 
sen-ing them by possessing the zeal and discretion 
necessary to endow co}]egps and chairs, Parlia- 
ment is indifferent. 
To take just a single random instance, 
the .project of a 1Iuseum of Science which shou]cl 
provide opportunity and apparatus for students 
to carr.\- on their studies and experiments, urgently 
recommended Iw a H,o\-al Commi!"sion in the 
parI,\" sc\-enties .: is still ã project! There are a 
few posts of honour, a few considerable emoluments 
at tIlt.' top ofthe scholastic profe
sion ; but both pay 
and status in tllf' rank and file, whether in higher 
or ekm('ntar
' C'ducation, haye heC'n a disgrace to a 
\n>alth
' country, In particular the treatment 
of tht.' elementary tpad)('r
, working in the main 
"ith a fjne zeal against the heavy discouragel11ent
 
of grotesquel y T oyercrowded classes and painfully 
re
tricted standard of life, cleserns the sevcrest 
condemnation, The educational ladder is seem- 
ingly constructed so that as few as possible shall 
be enabled to climb by it, 
'Yhat we ha,Te stan-ed in our abundancc we 
must feed in our po\'erty. J t is for plain citizens to 
think ont tlw implications of thi
 fatal flaw in our 
national structure so that "hen we rebuild we 
may build on snrt.'r foundations. 


Lytton. Chairman of the Suh-Committee of the 
P-:hlic School..; Alpine Sporb Club. mention" that hi..; Com- 
J'!11
tee hac; acceptC'd a') olfer of the Palace Hotel, Montana (in 
SwItzerland), to place that hotel ac'their disposal, rent free. 
during the winter for tlIP rereption of convalescent officer;;, 
:\ chargf> wm h made to each offirer of Ú", 6(1. per day to 
con'r co;;t of fooj and otheL c\:p"nsc.
, anrl fricnrl" who 
;LrComp:mv them will pa\' 
.;;, per d,l\' Tho';;f> who would IiI,;:!' 
to <L\"il them-;rh't';; of thi.. aHctll!::,l'ITìellt should writ!' to I aò\' 
\\",tter!ow, r. \far!'
fir-Jd C,tr.-1C'lh, llamp;;tC':l'1. who i-; th., 
If.. lor,lIT Sf'I'J-,.t.IIT 1)1 the- :-'nh-Cn,nmitt('(" 
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A SONG OF THE GUNS. 
By GILBERf FRAXKAU. 


r" ..1 SOIL a of the Guns" is a true í
'ar þoem, jor it û.:as í.l'Yitten under these condi- 
Ùons. The author, 1dlO is 1lO'l' serving a'ith the Royal Field .Irtil/ery in Flanders, was 
present at the Battle of Loos alld during a lull in the jighting-n:hen the gunners who had 
been sleeþless for five nights 'ii'ere resting like tired dogs Hilder their gl
ns-he jotted 
dOû.:n the main theme of the þoem. After the battle the Artillery Brigade to 'lChich he 
íl!aS attached Û.'as ordered to Y pres, and it 'it'as during the long trellch warfare in this 
district, u:itJun sight o{ the ruined tOí
'er of Y pres Cathedral, that the poem was finally 
comþleted, The last th
ee 'i.'ers
s 'ü..'ere (l'
z:tten at midnight 
Il Brig,ade Headquarters u:ith 
the German shells scrcllmwg our mto the rumed tOll'n. Jlr. Gilbert j'rallkau has previously 
'il'On good reþutation as a þoet Ll'ith his ltt.:O long þoems .. Une of ['s" and ,( Tid 'Aþa".] 


I.-THE VOICE OF 


THE SLAVES. 


H' c arc the slm'cs of the glms, 
Serfs to the dOJ1lillallt things; 
Ours are the cycs and the ears, 
And the brains of thár mcssagillgs. 


For the six breech-blocks cla<;hing as one 
To a target YÏewed clcar on the 
ight- 
Dun mas
es the shells search, and tear 
Into fragments that bunch as they run- 
For the huur of the roo h,lttlc-hdITest, 
fhe dream of the 
lave5 of the gun! 


Our
 dre the hands that unleash 
The blind gods that raven by nisht, 
The lurds of the terror at da\\ n 
Whcn the landmarks Ltre bluttcd frum 
ibht 
B
 the lit curdled churnings of 
muke, 
\\"hen the lost trenches crumble and 
poul- 
Intu loud roaring fountains of tldme; 
Till, their prison \\aU,> do\\n, "ith Ll shunt 
.\ud a cheer, ordereù. line after line, 
Black specks on the barrage of gray 
That we lift-as they leap-to the clock, 
Our infantry storm to the fray. 


These are our maskr
. the :-lim 
Grim nlULZles that irk in the pit; 
That chafe for the rn
hing of whed
 
F or the team,> plunging madly to bi t 
.\
 the gunners s\\Ìng do\\n to unke.', 
For the trail
 swcepinG" half-circle-right, 


".e hd\'e bartered our souls to the guns; 
EWIY fibre of budy and brLlin 
Have we trùincil to thcm, chaincd tu thcm, Sed.,;? 
,\yc! but proud of the \\ci
ht uf our chain- 
Of uur bd.cks that <Ire bo\\'cd ÌlI their wurkings, 
To hide them and gU:lrd and di
guise- 
Of our cars that arc deafened" ith service, 
Of hands that are 
carred. dnd of eyes 
Grown ha\\klike \\ith marking their prey- 
Of wings that are ripped a" with swords 
\,"hen wc hover. the turn of a bbde 
FlUm the death that is :>\\'eet to our lurd:>, 


Bv the cm s and the eyes and thc brain, 
By the limbs and the hands and the ,rings, 
11'f arc slll'i'cS tl) our mt!stas thc :
IIIlS , . . 
Bllt iI/fir slm'cs al c the IIlllstas of kil'{!,s! 


2.-HEADQUAR TERS. 


.\ kague and L1 kLl
ue from th.' 
rendlh -from the traversed maze of the lin'.:''' , 
\\'here dLl,dong the sniper \\atdll'''- d.nd cb)long the bullet \\hines, 
.\nd the cratered earth is in tranlÌI \\Ïth mine::; and \\Ìth counteunines- 


Here, where haply some woman dreamed, (are those her roses that hloom 
I n the garelen beyond the \Vinelo\\ s of my 1\ ttered working-room ?) 
,rc haw decked the mùp for our llMstcrs a
 a bride i
 decked for the glvom, 
Fair, on each lettered numbered square-cross-road and mound and \\'lre, 
Luuph,olt', reduubt dnd emplacement-lie the tdIgets their mouths de
ire : 
CLlY with purples dnd browns and blues, have \\e trdced them their arc
 of file. 


\nd e\ cr the type-keys clatter; and eyer our keen "ires bring 
Word from the watchers a-crouch below. "ord from the watcher
 a-\\ing: 
.\nd eyer we hear th
 distant growl of our hid guns thundering 
Hear it hardly. and turn again to our maps where the trench-lines CrLl\\ 1, 
l{cd on the gray and each \\ ith a sign for the rd.nging shrapnel's fall- 
Snakes that our masters shall scotch at da\\ n, as is written here on the \\ ,Ill. 


I'-ur the weeks of our waiting draw to a c1o:;e, There is scarcdy a leùf ,btir 
In the garden beyond my windows wllC're the twilight shadows blurr 
The blaze of some won1<ln's ro"cc;, 


'f Bombardment orders, sir I .. 


:\'.ll.-.\ Sun
 of the GUll" \\ill he continued in our ne\.t i
suc. 



LAND 


THROUGH 


THE 


AND' WATER. 
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MBROSIAL 


NIGHT. 


By J. D. Symon. 


T HE last train came in exactly to the minute. 
1 t had all the ouÌ\\ ard apÌ)earance of that 
scheduled on the time tabk.('i'idclicd, it was 
steam-driwn and not electric. There could 
be no mistake. In good faith. therefore, the tranller 
seized a corner seat and opened the book that would 
beguile the next three-quarters of an hour. But in 
1iye minutes a grinding of brakes proclaimed a halt and 
the cry of " All Change" warned at least one passenger 
that something unusual had happened. The worst, in 
fact, had happened. This \\'as not the last train, but a 
precursor, a few minutes late, masquerading as the last, 
worse stilI the true last would not stop at this wayside 
station. In due time it flashed through with a pitiless 
indifference to the stranded and belated, whose only 
hope now was the last electric which would stop h\'el\-e 
miles from his abode. .\nother quarter of an hour and 
the only hope in the way of conveyance had dune its 
duty, After that, Sh.mks's mare. , 
Well, it was a fine night. The tramp would be 
agreeable and would yield, perhaps, some new experience. 
The clock at the terminus said midnight a., the yictim 
alighted, to find that he \\'as not alone in ach-ersity. Two 
other late-homing pigeons had been beguiled, like himself. 
by that deceitful late penultimate train, They compared 
notes and grumbles. One was lucky, he had only three 
miles beh\een him and bed, the other had seven, Three- 
miles had already found the onlv cab the country town 
had to offer at that time of night, and was bargaining 
for transport. Twel\-e-miles tried to arrange a deal, 
which would include Seyen-miles, who frankly declared 
that cabs were beyond his commission. But Three-miles 
would not come' to terms. He suspected some inex- 
plicable form of S\\ indle, and refused to believe in any 
equitable divisiun, if the others should finally persuade 
Jehu to take them a little further on their way. Perhaps 
it was a case for the differential calculus. Less science 
would have done, but Three-miles was obdurate. It 
was his cab, he would stick to it. No share was possible. 
So utI he drove in solitary state. 
A Long J\tIarch. 
The remainder, glad of each others company, faced 
the lung march. and began to make acquaintance. The 
'Traveller found that his chance companion was a post- 
man; what the postman discovered about the Traveller 
docs not matter, F or the first mile or so, under the 
frosty starlight, conversation was not very lively. Buth 
were sleepy and smarting under injury, the way was 
long, the \\ ind was cold; the iron ground, slippery as 
glass here and there, told upon feet already weary. Even 
a postman can have hi.., 1ìll of walking, But gradually, 
the brilIial1t air, the splendour of the night, preyailed 
O\'er sulkiness and the Tr.lVdlcr, at least, began to enjoy 
himself hugely. Then the Postman' spake and uttered a 
very human note, 
The way now led under high branching trees into a 
pretty village of renown in the home counties, Darkness 
lay close about the wayfarers and out of the darkness 
came a groan. The postman knew where he was. 
" That's the Starling we're passing," he sighed, "and no 
chance 0' a drink." 
ight and the hour had sounded for 
him the top note of Tragedy. Consulation there was 
none. The Starling,lightless and silent, slq)t inhospitable. 
a muckery of brighter huurs, Across the vilIage street, 
darlding, stole two furtive cats. On these the Postman 
moralised and found relief. 
.\non he talked of his professiun and of the Territorial 
Army, of which he was a well-deserving pilIar. \\"ar 
was still far away, as men Lought, but the letter carrier 
had the patriotic conscience. One wonders, has he ere 
now proved it to the utmost, this simple, quaint good 
fellow. Luck to him, wherever he be to-night! He 
had a keen sense for night sounds which may ]1.Lve beel1 
useful in the iìeld. In a tree by the wayside he "potted 
a wasting cock, which the more urban eyes of T\\"<:1ve- 
miles wo
ld haye missed, The fowl respnted the approach 
of the foot-pad" and <Towed lustilr, Talwllarius tuld the 
bird he was a foul and admonished him tu :,,11l.1t UjJ, Thel1 


the eyes of Tabellarius went skyward, He made a cJ1ance, 
curious remark about the stars, and wundered what they 
were, A little drawing-out proved that this civil servant, 
with a Board-School education, had not the remotest idea 
about the hosts of heaven, He had never even heard that 
they were named. Twcl\ e-miles, beginning with the 
Pule-star and the Great Bear, imparted a little \'ery 
elementary ashonomy and found th(' man of letters apt 
and interested. Aldebaran, Bellatrix and Betelgeuse, 
the belt and nebula of Orion, the electric flash of Sirius, 
the wonder of Vega, some day to usurp the Pole, the 
s\\'(et infltJence of Pleiades, \\ ith these dignitaries 
of the firmament the Postman scraped dcquaintance; 
h(' learned to distinguish planets from fixed stars 
and heard a little about their di
tances and movements 
taking it in with the eagerness of a child who 
listens to a fain--tale. It was a]mo
t enviable to have 
reached years of discretion with no faintest knuwledge 
of the starry Lni\'Crse, What would not the sophisticated 
givc to enter that world consciously for the first time. 
First View of the Stars. 
Such an experience, keyed to the highest pitch of 
revelation, fell to the lot of a good friend of the Traveller's 
in early boyhood. .\ victim of yery short sight, he had 
never even seen the stars, until, with the titting of stronger 
spectacles. he at last gazed out into the infinite. It was 
his good fortune to look up for the first time with dear 
vision on a brilliant Northern night-just such a nif!ht 
as )Iasson cl'lebratcs in his" )Iemories "-and the pageant 
of the constellations thrilled him to awe and wonder. 
Hitherto he had not known what men meant when thev 
spoke of the stars. At that moment he understood 
better perhaps than any living person the mystery and 
the poetry uf the rollin
 spheres, Xur h<\s the memory 
of that vision ever left him, "-e, to whom the hea\'Cns 
are too familiar from infancy, can only guess at that 
ineffable ecstasy. 
The seven mIles were done, before the travellers had 
hegun to count them. Spddenly the Pustman welcomed 
the lights of home un dn upland heath, and descending 
to earth dwelt lovingly on the supper waiting within, 
There would be, he said, cold beef and a long drink 0' 
beer, and he needed it. He added that an adjacent light 
,,-as the baker's, who would no\\ be getting to wurk un the 
morning's loan's. Twelve-miles, rc'ding 
omewhat empty, 
bade his friend farewell and tackled the remaining five 
mi1cs. 


Voices of the Night. 
Alone, lie realised the full wonder and mntery of the 
hour. The frost struck keener, the road rang metallic to 
the footfa.J1. 
uunds. unheard by day, started intu loud 
prominence; the trickling of a mnlet seemed almo
t a 
rushing brook; shy creatures of the night crept rustling 
through the underwood. The yery brushing of the sleeve 
upon the coat was now almost thundrous. And exquisite 
subtle scents of the countryside came down the faint 
breeze. Never had the smell of the haystack been 
wafted to the sense with such delicate and delicious 
purity. It is not the summer night alone that is 
ambrosial. The winter night, sO it be clear and quiet, 
can hold its own with high June. 
The last mile lay over wide common-land, where the 
furolC encru
tcd \\ ith rime glittered under a nuw ri
(,1t 
moon, .\nd so. just as Orion's belt swung luw and 
touched the hori.lOn, the Tra\'eller, a little fuotsore hut 
joyful. reached his own door. His time for the twelve 
miles was fin
' minutes short of the three hours. Fair 
heel and toe, like Christopher North's midnight tramJ: 
over the same Chiltern hills from Oxford to London lon t 
ago--- 1,í-K7a ÒL JfLß(JCXTír}l', in very truth. 


:\Tr. Heincmann will shortly pub]i"h a. now hook by Dr. 
Ch,Lrlcs S.Lrolca, entitled Europc's IAU /" Nussill, ])1'. 

.1I0Ic.L'
 \\urk is a systematic attempt to remO\'c the prc- 
c f li1ceptiulh against Ru...sia which are 
till \.er
' widclv 
a"c"lJte,l, alll] ]J.lrticlllar]y the mi"cua'-l'l'tio:1S which it Ius 
'Ilih:ù (;l:rI1lJ.I1\' to publi
h in ncutr,d lûuntric:). 
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By the Editor. 


T HE cult of Kipling grows. This was the almost 
inevitable resnIt of the war and of the close 
union of the British Empire which has resulted 
from it. For thirty years and more he has 
been the Yoice, bidding the younger nations make ready, 
for, 
he last great tìght of all. .-\ll that appertains to his 
\\Tlhng-s has therefore gained a new interes t in the eyes of 
thol1sând
 of his fellow-countrymen. and for this reason 
a heart\. w"kome is assured for 'Ir. Thur..;ton Hopkins' 
)iterar
; appn'ciation (Nud\'ald l-í.ipling, A Litcrarv 
Appreciation hy R. Thurston Hopkins. Simpkin, :\Iarshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, 10S. bd.) which has just been published. 
Anyone who turns to this volume in order to find per- 
sonal tittle-tattle about the celeûrated author will be 
disappointed. :\Ir. Hopkins has confined himself almost 
entirely to his work, thus carrying out Kipling's own idea 
that the work is greater than the man, which he expresses 
in 'his poem on Patrols, written only this \\ inter: 
Sing wekome Fate's discourtesy 
Wherehv it is made clear 
J low "in all time of our distress 
.\s in our triumph too, 
The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew! 
A thoughtful person on reading reviews and criti- 
cisms 0f the" ritings of famous men of letter;.:., cannot fail 
to he struck at tlH' implication" 11ich critics and re\'iewers 
frequently convey that a writer, once he takes pen in 
hand, ceases to be an honest workman, doing the best 
in his power without thought or care what his own or 
later generations mav think about him, but at on,e 
becomes a poscur, who picks, chooses and selects merely 
to impress and i,> e\Ter prepared to .. baulk the end half- 
won for an instant dole of praise," Dr. Stopford Brooke, 
than whom there could be no higher lÌ\'ing authority. 
once told the writer that the deadliest sin 
\'hich be,>ets 
the man of letter;; is vanity, and that once the sin is \'ielded 
to, no little of the \'irtue goes out of the \\ork. SÍncerity 
i:; a balm that pre"en'es from corruption. and we ha\:e 
onl
' to glance round our own bookshelves in order to 
understand the truth of the saying. 


The Deadly Sin. 
No living writer has been more careful to guard himself 
against this deadly sin than Rudyard Kipling. The last 
of the ff Just So Stories," contains a small incident in 
thc life of Suleiman-bin-Daoud who ff \'en T seldom showed 
off and when he did he was sorrv for- it." You may 
remember .. he tried to feed all the animals in all th'P 
world in one day. but when the food was read\' an Animal 
camp out of thë deep sea and ate it up in three mouth- 
ful
," That i.:; frequently the way with the f('P\lÌation of 
\\Tlter.:; (as well as children) who show off. ff Sl1lciman- 
hin-Daoud. fell flat on his face and said, . 0 Animal! I 
ga\-c that dinner to show what a great and ,rich king I 
was, and not becau.:;e I really wanted to be kind to the 
animals. Now I am a<;hamed, and. it serves me right.' .. 
Writers court the same fate who start out to show the 
,,"od,d what great and cle
'er men they are and not honestly 
to gl\'e of the best that IS in tllf'm, 
Rudya
d Kipling, as 1\[r. Thurston Hopkins reminds 
us, .began hIS career when in his bter teens in an Anglo- 
Indul;n newspaper o.ffice 
n Lahore. Being a good journalist 

(' dId ,what }ay In hl
 power to make his newspaper 
InterestIn
, Short stones and occasional ver..;e are the 
oldest feature,> ,?f .\nglo-Indian journalism. It is not 
al
vays easy to fIll the columns of an Indian daily paper 
\\Ith news; the profits of the business do not permit of 
any ðtravagant staff; the work has to he done bv two 
or three men and in the hot weather more often b\' òne or 
two. But all the time there is pas
ing throlIgh the 
country an ever-changing stream of speciallv selected 
Britis
 brains, men who for the most part wOldd not he 
the
e If they.had not pro\'ed themselves the superior of 
theIr fellows In the examination halls, They hring with 
them their women, who have to endure the (edium of the 
long long Indian day. 
othing can dull the intensity of 
the first i
pr66sions of the Orient; its keenness is õnly 


surpassed by thl" g-nawing pangs of home-sickness after the 
glamour ha,> worn off. 
AngJo-Indian Journalism. 
These clever folk are glad to use their pens for pleasure 
or relief. So it comes about that one of the main dllties 
of an Anglo-Indian editor is to read through piles of :\IS. 
desrribing either dire,tly or under a thin di:,gllise of liction 
actual sensations and - episodes, The harrack-rooms of 
British regiments are not infrequent contributors, 
Kipling wrote short stories and verse hecause there wa.:; a 
demand for them, He put the best workmanship he 
could into the job, and his short stories survi\'e and will 
survi\'e for the same reason that the \'amped historical 
plays of Shakespeare ha\'e outla<;ted all others of his 
contemporaries, because each ga\'c the best that wa,,: in 
him to what at the moment appeared to be merely 
ephemeral work, and their best chanced to be touched hy 
the authentic lìre of geniu<;, 
One of the comnlOne.:;t charges against this part of 
Kipling's \\ork is that it showed up his fellow-exiles in "3. 
most un favourable light, They who make and repeat 
this accusation which on the face of it seems just, are 
apparently ignorant of the Preface that appeared in the 
original paper yolume l"ndcr the f)eodars, which we 
notice has e,-.caped :\1r. Hopkins, who, as a rule, is a mo"-t 
careful collector of these sidelights. This volume con- 
tained, among other stories, ".-\t the Pit's :\louth:. 
which opens, you may remember, "ith this sentence: 
ff Once upon a time there was a :\lan and hi.:; \\'iff' and a 
Tertium Quid," This is what Kipling- himsdf said about 
his Simla stories, a..: they are now usually (':tIled: 
Strictly speaking, there should he no preface to 
this, because it deals with things that are not pretty 
and uglinesses that hurt: But it ma\' be as well to' try 
to assure the ill-informed that India is not entirek 
inhabited by men and women pla\Íng tmni" with tlié 
Seventh Commandment; while it i" a fact that \'ery 
many of the lads in the land can be trusted to bear thpm- 
sel\'es a,> bra\'elv on occasion as did mv friend the late 
Robert Hanna \\'ick. The drawback õf collecting dirt 
in one corner is that it gives a false notion of the filth 
of the room, Folk who understand and ha\'e knowledge 
of their own will be able to strike fair averages, The 
opinions of people who do not understand are somewha.t 
less valuable, 


Charge of Brutality. 
II Brutal" is a fa\'ourite epithet of ahu.:;e that sta
'- 
at-home critics flin!j at him. It is one which 1\Ir. Hopkins 
carefully examines, As a matter of fact Kipling is never 
one half as brutal as the life to which he has held a mirror 
up. .-\ll his short stories (or practically all) are ba,ed 
on actual incidents; not a fe\\ are merely reports of en'nts, 
and not one, so far as the writer is awarl" i" more hoaihlc 
or painful than actual occurrences in India. Here is an 
example which fell within the writer's own experience, 
An Englishman in an out-of-the-way station was hitten 
one morning hy his fa\'ourite dog. The dog developed 
hydrophobia and was shot. It \\as lwfore the days of 
Pasteurism. .\ few evenings later the man was dining 
with friends. He was seized b\' the madness, his 
paroxysms were awful; aU his fnends could do was to 
shut him in an empty room and fling to him handkerchief.; 
soaked in chloroform; he died before sunri
('. Had that 
occurrence been described by Kipling, douhtless afore- 
times it would have been deemed furtlwr irrdutahlc 
evidence of his "brutality" by cream-faced critics to 
whom .. seeing life" implied making beasts of themsel\"Cs 
in the dark hours of the night amid tl1f' vicious haunb 
of \\'estern cities knowing that their hodies were safe- 
guarded by the police and the common hangman, 
I say purposely" afore times .. for sOlrowful evidence 
accumulates that a new value is being aftixed to the 
'ord 
" hrutal .. in these months of grief and snffl'ring. .\ll arc 
being taught that Death is no longer the discreet \'Ï:"itor 
he wa,> thought to be, who when he knocked at door of 
cottagl' or palace was introduced by a polite phy.:;il'ian, 
and Idt bdlÌnd him a smooth-voiced family law
'er and 


T
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:m obsequious undertaker to make eY{'r
-thing as ca<;y and 
cheerful as possible Kow \\e see Dt'dth ac; India kno\\'
 
him to be, a bloody-jawed maniac snapping at anyone 
\\'ithin reach, careless of age or sex, and nenT atten1L.tin
 
to conceal or to ease the horrid wound
 which he leans 
behind him, 
In the Preface quoted abO\'e referenc(' is made to 
"m\' friend the late Robert Hanna Wick," The stor\' 
in \\'hich he figures is called" Onh- a 
ubalkrn" and <Ìt 
its hear} stands this extract from the Bengal \rmy Regu- 
lations :-" .Yot only to cn/orce by cOlI/mand but tù cl/courage 
bv e\amplc the energetic discharge of dub.' al/d the stead\' 
el/durance oj the difficulties and þrivations inseparable 
irom Jf1"litarv Sen. ice." \\"e know now how great and 
noble is tlIP 'compan
 of Bobby \ricks \\'ho in'- their life- 
time were only suhalterns, they who knew no fear :-ither 
of the di:;ease that \\'alkcth at noon-tifk or of the fiying 
hl11kt or hursting 
hell. It is the sanIP honest \\ orkman 
who gan' us this patlH,tic picture of a suhaltern which 
as e\'ervone i<; onlv too well aware to-day, is ahsolllÌt'h- 
tn1(> to'lifl>, who ålso drew the " 
oldier
 Three." nit' 
fìr;;t timf> the famous Three wen' introduced wac; " in till' 
l'mhalla Refreshment Hoom while we \\'ere \\':Jiting for an 
l1P train, I supplied the beer. The tale was cheap at a 
gallon and a half," .-\ml the story ends in tliÏs fashion: 
ff Young man, what's t' notebook fot ? " said Learonl. 
" Let hp," said :\Iuh',lIH'Y: "this time next month we'n' 
in the ,..;ltt'raþis, Ti,.: immortia\, fame the gentleman'..; goin' 
to gin' us, Rut kap(' it dhark till \\("re out av the range a\' 
me little frind Rob..; Bahadur." 
.\nd I ha\'e obe\'pd 'hIh'ane
 '" order. 
This first experiment was too succe
"ful to end here, 
Ko more was heard of till' ShcraÞis and the Three ha\'e 
p<lsc;ed into" immortial fame," 'though their glory will 
eWi" be greater among those \\ ho realise that they stand 
less for the rank and file of the British Arm\' than for the 
rank and file of that unenlistecl (
rand Armv who, not- 
withstanding fanlts and failings, despite exce,ses and 
distresses, and in the face of errors and perplexities, have 
linked Hindustan to the British EmpiIe and giwn np\\' 
values to the old Anglo-Saxon id,'ab of courage, tf'nacit,\, 
truth and justice. The author ne\'er made any pretel1l'(' 
that the Three were those .reatmes of flesh and blood 
which many of his critics a..;sumc them to be just to puH 
them to pieces. This is how he \\ rote of them in hi
 
Dpdication to the original \'olume 
1.0, I haw wrought in common clay 
H.ude figures of a rough he\\ n race, 
Since pearls strew not the market pl.lre 
In this my town of banishment, 
Where with the shifting dust I play 
And eat the bread of discontent. 


Y d is ther
 life in that I make 
() thou who knowe;;;t, turn and see 
As thou ha"t power 0\"('1' me 
So ha\'e I power o\'er these, 
Becau"e I wrought them for thy sake, 
And breathe in them my agonies, 
\Yhat some of these agonies may have heen, we l11a
T 
learn from " The )Iadncss of Private Ortheris" "I'm 
sid.: for London a
ain; sick for the sounds of 'cr an' th!' 
sights of 'er and the stinks of 'er; orange-pepl and 
hasphalte and gas coming in over Vaux'all Bridge," 
\\'ere this not sufficient evidence of the pains of exile which 
gat hold ot Kipling as they haw got hold of so many of 
his fdlow-countrymen, arc there not thf' pOf>ms "Christmas 
in India" (that originally appeared in print OWl' tlH' 
nom de plume of " A Dyspeptic") and" In Sprin
 Time," 
-" Give me back one day in England for it's 
pring 
in England now." 
It is a strange commentary on the ways of critics- 
e\'en ::\11'. Hopkins misses it-that scarcely one of them 
pays heed to this cry, which is the very yoice of .\nglo- 
Inclia, wrung from the heart of her by the bitterness of 
failure and death, in the weariness and torment of " a 
toil that knows no hreaking," "He jests at "cars that 
never felt a wound," and this wound of home sickness is 
mere phantasy to those who haye not suffered it. But 
it is the true, minted stamp of honest workmanc.hip in the 
eyes of all who have lived the life, 
Do you remember how "\\Ïth the :\[ain Guard" 
end.,-that night of terrible heat in th(' Lahore Fort, 
when Learoyd came near to dying of . apoplexy, and 
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:\Iuh-aney hept him going \\ ith his talk? One cannot 
forbear recallÏ1
g it I
O\\ \\ hen the pitiless day again breaks 
for the splendId ",nter of tlH' ston' and for so manv other 
0\'er-burdened sOllls, whom he h,is eyer honestlv -and to 
th::> full height of hi
 genius !:>triwn to ,.:trengthen
 hearten 
and con<;ole : 
.. Oh, Terence I" 1 said, dropping into )Iulyanev's 
,peech when we were alone, .. It'" you that ha\'e the 
or ongue 
 II 
He looked at me wearily; his eyes were sunk in hi" 
head and his'face wa, drawn and white,- "Eyah!" said he. 
"I\e bla
ldandhered thim through the nIght somehow, 
but can tlum that }lelps others help themseh-es? .\nswer me 
that, Sorr ! .. 
And 0\'('1' the bastiun ot 1- ort \mara broke the pitiless 
day. 


.. With Our Indiûns at Marseilles." B} Mossio Bihikoff. (Smith, 
Elder and Co,) 5
. net. 
!he pnthusiasm ,of thi" you,ng Russian artist, a pupil of 
De,tallll'" led her to \'IP\\' e\'er
 tlung alt cOlllmr de rose, and IIPr 
\\ nUen Impressions of the Indian camps at :\Iarseillf';; ma\' hf' 
1-i.lther.
d from,!wr anticip,ttion of an int('r
'iew with :\faharajah 

h.pr, Sn
gh, , I, am gomg to see the bemg who thrilled m\' 
dulchsh ImagmatlOn," she writes, "and appeared in mv earliest 
dream
 amid the flash of jewel.; that scintillated with e\'en' 
colour. "ïth such e:-..p.>ctation", it is littlf' wonder that ..tic 

'lIund in the Indian contingents much to admir(', Thp book 
I'; ,1Il appreciation, not a criticism, ami ('\.'en wlwn the Indian'" 
threw away the food on \\'hich her shadow h<l(l LlII,>n ...he 
accepted tllP f.\ct without comment, 
I-!Pr sketdH''i are gossamer thing;;, con ft's ,edl\' the work 
o
 fi
'(' or ten minu
es each. ,1Il,(
 bearing tlH' marl
 of impres- 

IOI1l"'I11,. not of detailed \\ 
rk, ll'xt and sketc he;; togethpr gi\'c 
a good, Idt'a o
 tht' 
Iar
eIlles, cd
np,;: 
nd though the book is 
n;:ceedmgly shght It \nll a,,;sIst m gl\'Ing an idea of what the 
:\lars
illes camps were really like fhe' brief introduction bv 
:\Ia
Ir
ce Barrè.;; marks, not only his appreciation of tile 
,utIst::, work, but alsu of the Indians in France. 


.. The Furniture Collector." ßy Edward v.'. Gregory, (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 


Mr, Edward \\" 
ì Gregory is a writer or. 
domestic architecture, 
decoration ,md furni- 
ture, \-er\" fa\"ourahh' 
known both here and iil 
the Cnited States, He 
has a 1110st pleasant 
<;tyle, is singularly well- 
informed, and without 
e\-er posing as infaUihle, 
has come to be accepted 
\\ith good reason as a 
reliable authority on 
thec;e "Ilbjects, 
This \"olul11e IS an 
introduction to till' 
study of English st
'IC', 
of tilt' se\'enteC'nth anr! 
eighteenth centuries, 
and containc; ilhI,trd- 
tions of typical pieces 
of furniture from puhlic 
and private collection", 
I t includes no doubt 
some information ,,;hich 
is alread\" known to 
professional collectors, but to amateurs, whose namp i,; 
legion, the book will be a sheer delight, for it hold.; so 
many littl!' hits of ,.:ide knowledge, and sheds IWW light on 
trophie" of the sale..;-rool11:; or heirlooms handed down for 
generations, which arc the special pride of nnny homes, 
There i" an intC'rt';;ting account of the furnishin
 of a 
house of a prosperous farmer or yeoman in the timp of Mar
' 
rudor. .\n inventOl\' of the "be.,t chamber" in Eliza- 
heth'
 reign i,; gi\'('l1,' .\ chapter aU to itsPif i<; devoted to 
the old \\ïmJ,;or' chair and weU it desen-c,; it, Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite. 
heraton ha\'e al-;o their own chapters, and 
some very practical ad\'icp is gi\'en on thp \'expd qupstion of 
.. Bu\"ing and 
dling," :\Ir. (;regory ha" laid aU furniture 
collector,; under a big dpbt of gratitude; this YOlU111e will be 
une uf ...tandard reference for the period" to which it refer..;. 
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A R-\RF n PE OF \\INOSOR 
CHAIR, 


Dr. 'Iaria :\[onte.....;uri." International Training Cour;;e, 
announced for Janl1ar<. 15th, ha... hepn postponf'd to Fehruarv 
15th 0\\ ing- to the sllddf'n death of thp l>nttore.....;a's father, 
Chevalif'r \kxanrlrc :\Iontps..;ori, It will last three months, 


PriDted h) J, l. H un!,,'i D&'. o. Lun n D. Tn, Fl 


L." r l.ml..n, F.. (', 
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Garmt'tJls 
aT, labelled 
" Burberrys .. 


T HE WORLD OVER--e-xperienced soldiers- 
men whose lives are spent in making the best 
of existing weather conditions-all agree that only 
O
E Top-coat will stand the critical tests to 
which they put it - and that is 
THE BURBERRY 


T HE SUCCESS of THE BUR BERRY has 
been phenomenal. It; inestimable, alue on 
Active Service has been attested by thousands of 
Officers who keenly appreciate its wet,resisting 
properties - warmth in cold weather -airylight- 
ness - self - ventilation - freedom - "orkmanlikc 
appearance-its strength and durability. 
BURBERRY SERVICE KIT. including Uniforms, Trench- 
Warms, Tielocken Coats, and every detail of equipment, 
READY FOR USE or to meamre in 2 to 4 days. 
'\".lJ,- 1/"'"/1915 C,àliall 1'ol'-,,'ul.< al/{l ...,tit, Il',ll. IlIfl;<' 
C,J(//
 "",I i,u,," , ",.,. "ti"!1 
u"l tI""'''!1 JW/lItI, 'I "I (I,Y 1:-/LtLP 
1'111, r___"_11. I'NI('D\. ] iI, 11 "/'I'lcal; {/, 
BURBERRYS r6ÑD\
eJ 
8 & 10 Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; & Provincial Agents 
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TIIP Kmg and Queen haye been at York Cottage through the 
holiùays: H s l\laje,;ty coming up to town rn busine."s for 
a d,lV The weather was very bad, but this does not 
affect His :\Iajesty, who, if ànything, rather likes it. 
In these days when economy is on everybody's lips. 
it may be pointed out that there is probably no 
household in the kingdom where truer economy 'and 
..;impler living is practised than at York Cottage, which 
is certainlv the humblest home any King and Emperor 
occupies, - But their :\Iajesties thoroughly enjoy that 
absence of State possible at their quiet Norfolk home, 


Lord Dalkeith who came of age on December 30th, bore the 
courtesy title of Lord \\'JÜtchester until his father suc- 
ceeded to the Dukedom of Buccleuch. a little over a 
year ago. Like his father before him, Lord Dalkeith 
is one of eight children, but the present Duke has three 
..;ons and five daughters, while his father had six sons 
and two daughters, Large families and long life have 
always been characteristic of the Scotts, Though the 
Dukedom was created over two hundred and fifty years 
ago and has been uninterruptedly enjoyed, the pre;:;ent 
peer is only the seventh to hold it. I believe this \\ onder- 
ful record of longevity to be entirely unrivalld, 


fhe Duke of Buccleuch sits in the House of Lords as Earl 
of Doncaster, which is one of the finest sounding titles 
on the Roll of the Lords Tempo
al. 


fhere are eighty-three Yiscounties in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, and Sir John French will therefore 
make the round seven dozen, This honour has been 
conferred more freely in recent years, nine new Viscounts 
having been created since IgIO. Territorial titles ha\'e 
not always been chosen, preference being shewn, especially 
by politi.cians. to cling to the family name, e.{i" Yiscounts 
Morley, Gladstone, Haldane, Bryce, and Buxton, 


H(}w many p
ople are aware that Canada has a p2erage of her 
own, It is not a large one, for it consists of a single 
dignity-the feudal barony of de Longueuil in the 
province of Quebec, This was conferred by Louis XIV 
on Charles Ie :\Ioyne, for distinguished services in 1700, 
wi.th inheritance to his descendants, male and female, 
This barony has been held continuously since those 
times, three of the Barons having been Governors of 

lontreal, and it was officially recognised by the British 
Government in 188g, Grant is the surname of the 
pr'sent and eighth Baron de Longueuil. 


Thi'i very interesting piece of news has been sent to me from 
Fishmongers' Hall :-" Oysters are in excellent condition, 
better than for many years, Supplies are ample, prices 
most reasonable and the dietetic value of oysters excep- 
tionally high," But why. if prices are so reasonabl
, 
are oysters as costly as ever at all places where men and 
women do congregate to satisfy their hunger. 
flurty years back London's restaurants were few and far 
between, and even fifteen years ago they were looked on 
;is pale imitations of their Paris confreres, Now, however, 
they have come into their own and these holidays they 
have fully justified their existence. It might have been 
thought that the liquor restrictions would have sounded 
their knell, but so far from this being the case, never have 
they been m
re greatly patronised. At the Carlton. for 
instance, the difficulty is to find room for all who would 
lunch or dine there; on Christmas Day and again on 

ew Year's Eve people had to be turned awav, 
The London restaurant to-dav attracts all cla'ises; one sits 
cheek by jowl with BishoPs and Abbots, Cabinet :\Iinisters 
and Diplomatists to say nothing of actors and actresses, 
authors, journalists and puliticians, It makes no 
difference whether 
pirituous beverages are or J.re not 
,l\'ailable, Peuple ùon't go to restaurants to drink 


but to eat their food amid pleasant and exhilarating 
surroundings, and there seems no reason why this 
gregarious custom should not spread to all classes. 


It is therefore very disappointing to find how little publicans 
have adapted themselves to the changed conditions, 
It was hoped that by now serious attempts would haw 
been made to convert the corner pub mto a cheerful 
café; the old ground-glass windows removed, partitions 
abolished and everything done to encourage people to 
enter by giving a new air of brightness, spaciousness, 
and cleanliness to the old surroun:::lings, Public-house;:; 
have for the most p:ut excellent frontages, and though 
such changes would have cost money the outlay surely 
\muld have been cheaper than by practically putting up 
the shutters for the greater part of the day. 


Stag hunting is in full swing in Somer ;etshire and Devonshire. 
and there have been some fine runs and gool sport 
lately. l\lany officers home from the front on a few 
dJ.Ys' leave have s2ized their opportunity and run down 
to Exmoor for a day with the stag-hounds, thcugh tllP 
we1ther for the n10st part has not been good, 


"Martin Ross," the very clever Irish writer whose death 
occurred last month was in private life Miss Violet Martin, 
the eleventh and youngest child of l\1r. James Martin. 
of Ross, Her eldest brother was the well-known" Bob " 
l\lartin, the writer of "Ballyhoolv." "Killaloe," etc. 
But all the Martins could write, - There was another 
brother. l\1r. Charles :\Iartin, who won a commission in 
the Conn aught Rangers through the ranks of the 12th 
Lancers, and was killed by a fall from his horse in Perak. 
He was a brilliant journalist, \'erse, short stories, 
epigrams. and leaders coming with equal readiness from 
his pen, The Martins of Ross derive descent from a 
cru'iader undt'r Richard Cæur-de-Lion, 


German supremacy is to be o\"erthrown in every field of life, 
even in places wh
re sausages are made, This Christmas 
the French 
hef of the Piccadilly hotel compounded a 
liver sausage which was far better than any of Teutonir 
origin, There is no real reason why German sausages 
should ever come from Germany; it would be far bette, 
in the future for many reasons that they did not, 


fhat exacting critic, the Young Person, speaks warmly in 
praise of :\Ir. Algernon Blackwood's "The Starlight 
Express." which Miss Lena Ashwell has producerl at tht, 
Kingsway Theatre, This fairyland play strikes much 
the same note as we had in' the .. Blue Bird"; it-. 
characters are symbols, The scenpry and the music, bv 
Sir Edward Elgar, are beautiful, especially the singin'[: 
of Mr. Charles Mott, Miss Elsie Hall as Monkey, and 

raster Ronald Hammond as Jimbo (our old friend. 
Jimbo) are excellent little players, The .. Starlight 
Express" is a train de luxe, which carries the childrl'l1 
rdpidly through an enchanted land, 
:\Iiss Zoe Windley, who is playing the leading part in the 
Odds on Re1'l/e at the Oxford, is an English singer of 
e},.ceptional talent, as well as being a very clever actress. 
:\liss Windley has a comely presence, and she i
 
mainly respon<:;ible for the success of the revue 
Christmas at Harefield ParI-, which is now turned into a 
hospital for Australian wounded, was celebrated in 
traditional manner, but inste,ld of the Australians being 
entertained by the village, the village was entertained 
by the Australians, All the children were im'ited to a 
n;onster Christmas Tree at the hospitaL Huts have been 
put up in the Park Grounds in order to provide sufficient 
accommodation, and have been made into wards, All 
the wards were decorated with holly mistletoe etc" and 
on Christmas Day itself, priæs wc"r
 given fo
 the best 
decorated wards by the hospital staff, HERIIlES, 
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Dunlop: I can't offer you a drink in 
these teetotal days, but I can 
offer you some advice. 
The Youngster: What's that? 
Dunlop: Believe in other people's 
experience occasionally instead 
of always buying your own, 
The Youngster : You mean? 
Dunlop : Follow the Motor T rans- 
port Officers' lead. Theyalways 
put "Dunlops preferred" on 
thclr requisitions and think 
themselves lucky if they get 
them. 


La 
RUBBER COMPANY, L TO' I 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Indust ry 
throughout the World, 
Aston Cross, Birmingham; 14 Regent Street, 
london, S.W.; PARIS: 4 Rue du Colonel Moll. 
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HOTEL CECIL 


THE 
COST of LIVING REDUCED 


DURING THE WAR 


Exceptional inclusive terms to 
RESIDENTS and OFFICERS. 


Self-contained Suites and Bedrooms 
with Private Bathrooms. 


Telephone: GERRARD 60, flpp/y, MANAGER, 
HOTEL CECIL, STRAND. 


- 
--- 
/' . 
t,^\fITÄky 
SOLES & ...4 
- HEELS 
 


L..ul,-Colonel iV, E. LLOYD, 19 (5) Bn, Man- 
,hester Regt.. u'f'ites, 6th Sept., J915:- 
.. . . . 7.h
i, durability IS intense . . . Un. 
doubledly they lasl several I,,"es longer Osa" .. 
l
athL''' sole. 
aI 1 ne smooth1less of tread is ø revelation. 
, , They p.",...1 slipping, mul I cannot speø1l 
too highly o/the," .. 


Fortify 
your 
Boots! 


. . 
, . . 
. .. :
." .. 
.' . ;. :
 
 ('. . 
" ' . 

11'
. 
-.- 


IT[ TH I N rubber plates, with 
'jJ raised studs, to be attached 
on top of ordinary soles and heels, 
giving complete protection from 
wear. CjThe rubber used is six 
times more durable than leather. 
PHILLIPS' . MILITARY' SOLES AND 
HEELS impart smoothness to the tread. give 
grip. les.en fatigue and are es.ential to . marchwg 
comfort: Feet kept dry in wet weather, 


Patent. 
Dc",y"s Rlyd. 


INVALUABLE 10 MILITARY & NAVAL 
OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS, &c.. &c, 
FROM ALL BOOTMAKERS 


Price 3,9 per set (Soles and Tleels for one þa.'? 
of lJOOIS) "irh slight ext,a charge (or fixiI1g 


,,
: 


l' 


If an)" òifficuhy In obtaining, iend outline of "- 
",ole ;1nd h
d pt'ncillcd un papt'r, with P.O. III '" 
3/9 for 
ample Set to the 1\1 akers :- , 
PHILLIPS' PATENTS, Ltd. (Dept, F) II'
! 
142-6 Old Street, London. E.C. ) 1 
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EGYPT. 


APPROACHES TO 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


THE 


NOTE. -This Article has been submitted to the Press Bureau, \\hich do
s not object to .he publication QS censored. and takes no 
responsibility for the correctness of the statements. 



In accordanc;, with the requir<:i11ents af the Pr
ss Bur<:
u, the p:Jsition3 of troaõ}s on Plans .lIustrating (his Article must onlv he 
re
Brded BS Bppro'\:imate, Bnd no definite strength at Bny point is indicated. 


T HE activity upon the Southern Russian 
front continues, and our all\" claims an 
advance in the districts of tlH' centre 
and the left, that is, upon the middle 
Strypa and in the Bukowina, of about two miles 
a day. On the extreme right, scuth of the Pripet 
marshes, where the railway crosses the Styr at 
Tchartoriisk, the line fluctilates with ,"en T "littk 
\"ariation west or east. But the passage' of the 
rÍ\"er and the ruined villagf' itself, which forms a 
bridgehead for the Russians, remains at the 
moment. of writing in Russian hand':>, 
The meaning ot these thrf'e developments 
put together, the uncertain fighting in the north 
with the taking and retaking of Tchartoriisk, 
the clearing of the eastern hank of the middle 

trypa and the occupation of tht' IH'ights nYe miles 
C'ast of Czernowitz, is what was pointed out last 
week in these columns, Our allies are putting all 
the strength of their new attack into the centre and 
the left-that is, on the Strypa and iri front of 
Czernowitz, The ,\ustro-(;C'rmans are counteling 
by a corresponding pressure in the north at 
Tchartoriisk, where the Km'el rail,,'ay crosses 
the Styr. 
Neither party has ac1Üe\'ed any appreciabk 
:tdvance as yet. It is not probable that C'ither 
party will achie\'e snch an advance just new. and 
the reasons for that judgment are as follúws : 
The line between the Pripet marshes and the 
frontier of Roumania, though not a continuou" 
line of trenches like that upon the western front, 
is, in direct distance, not much o\"el two hundred 
miles and, with all the sinuosities of the front 
. , 
certamly less than 300, The enEm\' can con- 
centrate upon that front, counting all local 
reserves at least 3,000 men a mile: the Russians 
:ay 5,000 men a mile, He has 'hhind him, 
In the southern part of it ('specially, good roads. 
There are continual gaps across which no good 
defensive organisation can bf' made, but also 
across which no offensive is possible on account 
of the nature of the ground at this !'eason; then'- 
tore the real lil1f' to be hf'ld is shorter than that 
0.11 the map. It is thf'refore. though not a con- 
tlI
uou
ly entrenched line, yet for the purposes of 
thIs wmter fighting a line \\ hich can only be 
broken or shifted by a success against thp sDcci
 llV 
entrenched sections, 
Now we know from all the expenence ot Ull'; 
war that such a success is onlv achie\'ed bv the USt' 
of hpa,"y artillery. \Ye fUI
ther know 'that the 
successful u:,e of heavy artillery depends upon 
mot
r. tractIon, and we know, again, that tht 
('
nd1ÌlOn o,f the ground in V olhynia and the Buko- 
wma at thIS season hamvers such traction ill the 
highest possible degree. It is hardly conceiYabll', 
therefore, that a really successful õftl'n
in' on a 
large scale should de\.Telop against the \u
tro 
German trenches between the Popet marshe
 and 
the Roumanian frontier at this moment. 


[CoÞrrir:.h: ilJ America bv .. rile .Ye 1"0/', ,I/lIL IÙlll. 'I 


\rhat the new H.u:,:.ian etiort has done is in 
the fir::;.t placf' to concentraÌf' great numbers of 
the rnemy'.;: ('tiecti\'e
 upon this line 

econdlr. a political n'
ultJ to affect tYH' 
impression on ncutrals in thf' East and to \yeaken 
the legend which tlerman
 in particular had 
industric,u,;ly sprrCld, that no Russian offensiye, 
f'\ en a local one, could be undl'ítaken for many 
months -if then, 
Thirdly the nt'w Hu..:,ian oHen
ive mus.t have 
some efff'ct' upon dOl1lc
tic opinion in Germany 
and _\ustro-Hungarv. which was no more than 
three months ago pcrs.uaded that the P()\\'
"r of the 
Russian armie, to undertake a new OffC'IÞiyp was 
finallv broken. 
That the hurrit'd cuncentration of the (n('my'
 
men north of the Roumanidn frontier has. had some 
effect on the Balkan s.ituation cannot be denif'd. 
But it WGuld be foolish to exaggerate that effect. 
The delay of the C'nemy before Salonika, apart 
from political considerations which do not concern 
these articles, is mainly due to the necessity of 
rf'pairing tIlt' rai h\ a y th01'( ughly before an.v 
ach-ance can be undertaken. The nmnitionment 
of th(' hea\'
' piect:";, with which alone an attack 
can be undertaken, depend:o: f'ntirely upon un- 
interrupted railwa
' ('( mmllication to the ad- 
\'anced rail-heads \\ hence the big shell are dish'Ì- 
buted to the batterie
, Xow in the case of the 
attack on Salonika then IS but one "uch rail-head 
-that of thf' '-ardar railwa\'. Thé line was 
wrecked b} the Serbiall" and French; and (,'"f'n 
in p'eace there i..;;. at the bbt onl
- one 
ing1c line, 
and a single line which, 1 unning a5' it docs often 
through gorges anù upon ledges ot rock, could 
only be doubled at a \'C'r
' great e"-pense of time. 
The bridge on-r tht Sa\-e in front of Belgrade 
has been repaired, The rolling stock, I bf'1Ïe\"e. 
already cro
ses it Hut the linc' along the Cppf'r 
)Iari tza and dcwn t lIt:, t' pper Yardar has not been 
completelv repaired a
 yet, dnd e\"en when it 
furnishes - a thrúugh crmmunication it \\ ill tahe 
"orne time before a large accumulatioll of heav
T 
:;hell at the ach'ance base of the enemy in front of 
Salonika, will be pm,sible. 


CO
DITIO

 OF ..\N \.DV_\:\'CE 
O
 EGYPT. 
The yaluc of Saloniha as a basf' for .\IJied 
offf'nsi,'e action is the academic qUE'..;,tion of greatt'
1 
interf'st in any di
Clbsion of the :o:trategics of thl 
Xear East. But it remain" an academic qm:;.tiOl 
only until \\"p have ...;eèll \\ hat effort tht enemy cal 
make against that tortified ba
e, tor until he ha
 
failed in his attempt to reùuce the port of entry 
upon his flank therf' can be no lISt made by t}l(' 
. \llie- of Salonika for d fon\ ard mon'ment. _ \ nd 
for that attempt \\ all ...till \\aiting. 
) Iedm\"l1Ïlc. till' position of Sdlollika and of 
th(' \.ontrol b\ tlh \llil' of thC' Ea..,tun )[erliter- 
lanean, i.... ht Ùnd UP \\ith thl ellelll)'
 menace to 
I. 

 pt. 


I 
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The A11ies, posspssìng as the'Y do the'c
mmån:d -c
n draw np in Epspt arê .very considerable in 
of marinf' communication, arc 11<'rC' upon intC'rior n
lml)('r. and \\'er
 t!lC'
' oppo,"C'd h
'.a forc
 much 
Jines. That is, they can transfer troops across 
m
ller thal
 thC'lr own they could 
rgam

 any 
from one point to another upon thC' shores of the achon. at leisure: . pITpared even with smtabl<, 
Levant (c,g., Salollika' fo t1w (
<Jllipoli Penin- materIal for. p
sllln
- forward wate
 supply, to 
mla': Alexandria- to 
alonika; Salonika to the take an offensive 11l the Desert Itself. Only 
Gulf of .\lexandretta, C'tC" far more rapidly than against forces superior in n
mlber would our forces 
the enemy e\'en with the new railways, cal.l be compelkd to a defcnsl\'e, and C'w'n so, that 
transport 1-.Ìlem by land round from one point to def
nsi\'e, against anything but .considerably su- 
another. That is the capital strategic factor of penor numbers could be orgamsed beyond t.he 
th(' whole si tnation. Rut if the (mmv (
rwlops Canal. On the other haml, v('f
' greatly Snpf'fIOr 
:,as h(' threatpns to do, a serious advaJ1ce against nl1mhC'r
 are-, no
 dC'ma
1(lc'd hy. thC' strafC'gics 
f 
thc' 
uez Canal it would mean that Salonika thC' mam ohlf'ctn'e whICh, 1)(' It rC'mC'mberf'd, I
 
:could 'Onlv be 'held defensively during such a not necessarily, or as a minimum the occupation 
period, arìd that the mass of tile Allied, or cer- of fertile Egypt, b,ut the .interruption of the use, of 
tainly of the British, troops in the whole region the Canal. A, senous e
o
t cannot bE' I1).a
e with 
. would be employed to counter the threat against less than a tlurd of a mIlhon men, That It need 
Egypt. - lw made \\ ith much on'r half a million may be 
The moment is therefore suitable for some doubted. 
examination of the conditions governing th
 ene- These figu
es. of course, are of 
he br
adest 
my's menace to Egypt 'and of the Canal. anrl, roughest l\:l,
d, . Th
y \\'oul
l he .Immerllatel
r 
, ..The military and political conditions- that s
lhl
ct to mmhhcahon If the situatIOn ,ch
ng('(l. 
is,'th(' objects and n:.ethods of an 
nemy advance l'or mst..
nc
, an attack 

pon the el1('m)' s ]nws of 
.C\gnins,t Egypt, are betteï: known than those l
po.n commUI1lcatlOn would aftect the-m at on
e an
 so 
any other frontier except the Western. ' Tlus, IS would anyone o,f half a do
en 
ther c01:tmgencles, 
due to the comparative simplicity of the prohlE'm but I am takmg tlw sItuation as It stands. 
to -,be solved. 
Politically, the object is self-evident. It is 
thrE'efold and aimed entirely at this country. 
First, it aims at alarming and confusing 
general opinion in Englanrl in thE' highest degrE'f' - 
that is the general moral object of the enf'my in 
all he does and has done for months past, for he 
believes that he can thus best shake the Alliance, 
Secondly, it pr_oposes the more concrete and 
tangible object of cÙtting off the canal route to 
thE' East, thereby rendering communications with 
India difficult or more tardy" and affecting to 
that extent the political position of Great Britain 
in her great Dependency-perhaps also affecting 
the whole world of Islam. 
Thirdly: It proposes the putting of a \'er
' 
heavy economic strain upon the Allianc(' and par- 
ticularly upon England by compelling a certain 
considerable proportion of seaborne material from 
the East to come round by the Cape route, 
It is important that these three objects should 
be kept clearly in mind-and particularly the 
fact that the Canal is the objective-because, as 
we shall see in a moment, they will profoundly 
affect the strategics of the campaign which would 
present very different military problems if the 
Canal were not there, or if the conquest of Egypt 
'itself were the main objective. 
The methods wherewith these objects_ may be 
attempted are equally obvious. They cònsist in 
:the use of a large force recruited from the recruiting 
iìeld of the Turkish Empire, organised by the aid 
'of Austro-Gernians, pO'5'sibly but not probably, 
including a small proportion of German infantry, 
but certainly including and depending upon a 
contiÚgent of Austro-Gennan heavy artillery and 
of Austro-German engineers. The provocation 
of unrest in Egypt itself is a subsidiary method 
that will also be employed to the best of the 
enemy's ability. 
Cpon such a general presentation of the case 
we are able to build all analysis of its strategics, 
The first point to note is that the army to 
be directed against the canal, though it must be 
large, need not be of that immense size which 
SDn1e students of the war have presupposed. It 
must be large because the forces which this country 


AVAILABLE 


i\1A TERIAL. 


The opportunities for ultimately raising 
uch 
a force are ample' because' the margin of recruit- 
ment present in the- reCluiting fiC'ld of the Turkish 
Empire is múre than 
ufficient for such an ex- 
pedition, most of the units.of which are already in 
existence, How far or at what rate these can be 
equipped we do not know. Such equipment 
would very largely depend upon thE' manufacturing 
capaci ty of .\ustria-Germany, Partial equipment, 
of course, already exists. But generally speaking 
there is no reason to believe that such a force could 
not be equipped ÌI.1 til
le for an advance bdore the 
beginning of the snmnlC'r. The munitionmrnt of 
such a force \\"Ìth shell, especially heavy shell, 
would be almost entirely dependent upon Austro- 
German industry, as would its provision with the 
special machinery necessary to such a campaign, 
notably the machinery for providing water duril
g 
the last portion of the advance. 
,So far all the main dements of the problem are 
plain sailing, The CC'llÍral Empires have an open 
road by the Danube and Rulgaria to tlH' Turkish 
Empire. They will in a few weeks have through 
railway communication as well. The interest Qf 
the problem rather begins with the question of the 
communications of such a forcf> from its ultimate 
hase upon the' Bosphorus. \\'hat tllO
(, com- 
munications are, and will he, is fairlv well known, 
and what we have to examine is their capacity 
and vulnerabì1ity, 
The main avenue' of such communications is, 
of course, the so-calkcl .. Bagdad Railway," This 
railway, Gprman in diredio
l, has for its "main line 
a trace follO\\ÎI1g the immemorial road which 
crosses Asia .:\linot' from the Bosphorus to the 
Gulf of AlexandrC'ttå, tIlt" road of the First Crusade. 
It serves Iconium (Konif'h), and Adana, receiving 
two main branches from the east and the west, 
the former coming in from Angora, the latter from 
Smyrna. 
But before reaching Adana there is a gap of 
20 miles still unfinished, where' the railway has to 
pass through the Taurus mountains; a gap 
including several tunnels, viaducts and one 
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particularly long tunnel, \\hich is far from 
completion. Tl1Ïs gap [ han' marketl in Sketch I 
by the lctkr .\, There is a 
econd gap uver the 
mountain range cuincident. \\ith the Gulf of 
Alexanclretta, marked B upon Sketch 1. 
But both thes(' gaps, althuugh they involve 
a transhipmcnt of munitions and men, are 
bridged byroads which have been improved since the 
outbreak of the war, and are said to be in good 
condition. The gaps will cause delay, but not of 
themselves any interruption in þupply, From 
Aleppo om....ards the main line tu Bagdatl is nut 
yet COlllVlcteù, .\ branch line strikes suuthward 
from Alcppo to Damascus and then fullows alung 
the old pil
rim track upon the barren tablcl,md 


cast of Jordan, proceeding towards the western 
Arabian littoral and serving )[ecca, Suuth of 
Damascus, at Deraa, a branch line hdS 100
g been 
constructed leading to the sea. But for thlt pur- 
pose of an advance on Egypt our interest lies in 
the construction, unde-taken in the course of the 
war, of a up\\, line marked C C upon the map and 
leading through the Holy Land past Jerusalem 
at J, Hebron at H, to Beersheba at B. 
I t is with the direct object of menacing the 
Suez Canal and Egypt that this further branch linE 
has been unùer construction from the junction 
at Veraa, just suuth uf Ddll1d
CUS clown through 
the Holy Land to the last considerable inhabited 
point of that C0\111t[\', the \Yellof (the) Seba, Bir-cs- 
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SelJa, which i
 the ]kehh{'b
 of the Bible. It is 
the eÀtreme ,;outhem limit of the habitable land, 
and is upon th(' last continuous source of super- 
ficial water suppl
', the \Yady-es-Seba. Southward 
and ea
tward from the mouth of the valle\- on 
which Beer
heba <;tands opens that desf'rt rË>gion, 
Et-tih, or the Sinaitit Dt."ert, "hich has through 
out human hi
t01Y fonllcù the principal obstacle 
to an invasion of }
g} pL 
The water suppl
 thelt'in 1" t:-'Xcetdingl
' 
scanÍ\'. C pon an orgclnisation dnd proper use 01 
it has depended throughout hi
tor.v the advance 
of armies from Egypt into Asia or Asia into Egypt, 
.-\part from thi.. difficulty of "ater supply t hel e 
arises as Egypt i..; approached a difficulty of 
ground, The Eastern portion of the Desert is for 
the greater part hard, (;ood going i" not so much 
cut up b
 differen('e
 of len'l as to prevent roads 
- heing engineered "ithout too much difficulty 
hut the belt near the 
.ea. and so round by the west 
to tllf' Isthmus of Suez f'\"t:-ry,,-here along the east 
of the Canal itself, is a surface formation of drift 
sand" hich is, after marsh, the worst obstacle to 
modern construction, This is p<lrtiClilarl
y the case 
\\ ith the helt, an'raging on'r thirty miles widf', 
which lies immec1iateh- to the east of the Canal 
from Kantara(thebridge) right down to Suez itself. 
The raihyay through Palestine is, we believe, 
cumpleted a
 fLlr as R('
rsllPba. at which point has 
aln.'cl(h- begun the accumulation of stores ,,-hich 
will make it the base of any campaign directed 
against the Canal. To thi
 I shall return in .1 
m( IInent. 


DIGRESSIO
 
OF THE 


ON A FU
CTION 
CENSORSHIP, 


11\' readers win, I hope, pennit me at this 
point to digress for a moment upon an aspect of 
the cen
or:"hip which ha<.; bf'en greatl
. misunder- 
:-otood. It i
 frt'quenth' said that we should only 
keep ::oilcnt upon points which might inform th-e 
enemy and that then' i
 no sense in forhidding the 
publication of matter on which he is alread\" 
informed. Hut this i:-o an ('ITOr. It i
 oftt'n just 
a
 important tu pre\'ent the enemy knowing how 
much you know about hi.. plans a
 it is to prevent 
his kncwing thing
 \\'hirh he as yet ignores abont 
\ uurself. . 
- To take ... 
imph tactical instanct'. Th!' 
enem
' in an attempt to cutflank YOll detaches a 
certain hod\' from his fon e and sends it rounel the 
('nd of \'OUf lilH' to catch \"ou unawares. \\lÜle 
hi
 forèe is on tlH' march- it is, if tlw flanking 
I1lm-ement be a wide one, in peril of being cut off 
bv veu should veu have wind of the movement. 

ho-uld he kno,\" that \ cu ha,-e heard of his de- 
taching this forcf' <:.hGuld he become a\\'are of 
your being in formed while he :-till had time to go 
hack, he would, of coursp, go back' becau.;e to go 
furward under 
uch cin nl11stancb would mean 
the cutting of his (letachmpnt's rommunciations 
and ib d
strudion. So long a" he think
 vou 
ignorant of hi... mo\ l'111ent and of tht, road it 'hd"; 
taken, '"'0 long lw belien.; himself in saft't\' 
If, as a fact, 'you are a,\'31'4 LIlt the timl' of that 
mo\'ement and of tlH' road it has taken, e,-erv 
day that l1f' ad\"ances J.B<1 e\"ery moment of hí
 
advance put.... him into greatl r peril and 1-.,>"Í\ e
 \ ou 
an increa<:.ing cha.ncf' 01 (utting him oft. ,- nder 
such cirnlln
tdnl.\" it i" dearly imlwratin' fur 
OH_' commander upon 
 uur :o.ide to pn',-ent any 
new: h('in
 IJnbli:-ollf'd of the ('nl'my'
 flanking 
11l0H.'lllent, 11I)t IJI'(';11H' it "fluId inlnrm the C!H'Il1\, 
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with regald to that movcment, which he knows 
in far greater detail than you can, but because if 
he learns in time that you do know it he can save 
himself from destruction, whereas if he cannot 
measure the weight of your information he may 
very well walk into the trap and be destroyed, 
The whole of war is fuU of opportunities of 
this kind in which it is just as essential to keep 
one'
 information upon the enemy private as 
it is necessary to prevent the el".emy having 
information upon one's ou:n movements. The 
authorities are therefore amply justified in keeping 
silence as they have done so far upon the extent 
and nature of the enemy's preparations in Palestine 
and beyond, and it must be clearly understood 
that such remarks as those of this week in this 
place are either based upon what has already 
been admitted to publication in the foreign òr 
British Press or to conjectures only, based upon 

uch publication. 
To continue the e'Xamination of the Desert 
conditions: 


THREE NIAI
 .\PPROACHES. 


One may state "ithont indiscretion this 
much, which'is common knmyledge : 
The railwav has reached Beersheba. and this 
point already serves as a base for any force con- 
templating an attack upon Egypt. 
From Beersheba to the canal is, as the crow 
tlies, 175 miles, and the first -1-0 miles or soofthese 
are through territory technically Turki"h by 
international agreement, up to the point of EI 
AiguJ., or .\udja, just beyond which runs the 
abritrary line established a little while 1!efore the 
war in that desert country as the last frontier 
between Egypt and Syria. 
From Bf'ersheba to El Audja it would seem 
that the line is not only sun'eyect, but its embank- 
ments, cuh'erts, etc" prepared, only the rails not 
vet laid down. 

 It is to be remarked that the pro,"ision of 
\Yater for these 30 to -1-0 miles (nearer 50 as the 
turns of the railwdV ,,'ill make it! is a problem 
that has to be surmounted and that this will 
necessarily delay the completion of the railway 
cypn to that point. 
From the Egvptian frontier, as establi
hed 
bdore tllt' war b
: Treatv between the Egyptian 
Governmen t and 'the POl
te, there are thrf'e m2.i 11 
approaches to Egypt on the Suez Canal, that is 
to the Isthmus of Suez. 
The first is the immemonal caravan ronte, 
,marked upon Sketch II I,]', upon the coast hne 
of the 1lediterranean, It is the best watered of aU 
thou
h the" ater 
upply is Yer
r scanty, the ,,'plls 
far between and often brackish.); it is in touch 
with the sea for 
uccour or for supply, and it is 
the 
hortest ,direct line from fertile land in th(' 
Philistine Plain to fertile land in the Delta of 
the Xile. It ha<; a starting place at H.afa, a point 
alreadv wdl wi thin the Desert region, and strikes 
the Cànal at the point where there u.;ecl to be a 
hridge across the last ann of the lagoon. It wa
 
this bridge which gave the name Kantara to this 
point, which is now a station upon the railway, 
and the Canal, about 37 milf's south of Port Said, 
From H.afa to Kantara, i
, as the crow flie
, 
r,lthL'r Ie:"", than 150 miles, and by the track about 
lbo, but the t'dge of the really habitable land near 
CaL:é! is at lea"t another dav's march behind Rafa. 
Thl' :-.econd line of aèh-ance is that central 
ow' 1l:
IJ'kL'd ill 
ke.tch 11 h\" the iìgure
 2, 2, 2, 
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,dÚch was taken by th(' Tmkish L\rmv in their 
tÌrst abortiye atkÌnpt against the Canal last 
February. It is to\\-ards this line that the railwa
 
is now making for EI .\udja. The trail thencl' 
makes its way fairly directly fn'm wpH to well 
until it comes' at abòut X to 'the edge of the drift 
sand region and the end of the mountain groups, 
.:\Iaghara and Yelleg, between which it has passed. 
This edge of the drift sand region is here not 
30 miles from th(' Bitter Lakes-the nearest 
point of the Canal -and is not --10 from the most 
nlhH'r
 ble points in the neighbourhood of Ismailia 
where the chief blow was dehvered la
t February, 
TIH' water supply upon this central route remained 
throughout history nntilmodern times of the yery 
scantiest, the wells far a1)2rt and often unselTicp- 
able, 1n 011(' place' t]wÌ'e' was at lea...t '.)0 mile
 
without any trace of water, in another oy('r -1-0, and 
such water as could he f< u 1d on the rare spot:-. 
marked as wells wac; quite in
uftÌci('nt for allY 
considerable forc/", It was dparlv not to the 
adYantage of anyone po
sessing Eg}'pt to improyc 
that supply by using tlH' B1I'thod
 ot modern 
, - 
snencp, 
The third line of adyanct' from ,\sia to the 
Isthmuc; of SueL was described in some detail in 
LAND AND \Y.\TER a year ago, It has heen used 
for centuries hy the Egyptian Pi]grima
e' to 
.:\fccca and has in sonw ways an ad'"dntagl' UYer 
t he main caravan route alollg the roast, s
 far a
 
111erf' going is concerned, though the wdter supply 
is much worse and the road leads nO\\l1('r(' excq)t 
to the Arabian Desert, I t 
tarts from the Head of 
the Gulf of Akaba and th(' fortitìed point of the 
samp name, climhs up a precipitou'-o c
carplllcnt 
and makes for the central point of );akhl Ilim 
3. 3, 3 on Sketch II , thp \Yell of tllt' Palm Tn:"I' 
about half way across the dl'..:.ert, ,md Jatlwr mort' 
than IOO milt,s from .\kaba. 
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At Nakhl are cisterns of water, hut the road 
from the Gulf to Xakhl is ycrv ill 
upplied. 
Proceeding weshyarcl from 
akhl you hayC' the 
same desert condition until the weB", within a 
day's march of Suez are reached, hut the point of 
thi
 road i
 that it has the best 
urface of any 
trajector
' dCroSS the Desert Peninsula. It runs 
o\'er a fairly broad plateau of hard ground with 
only two difficult portions, the first the stpep 
dimb up of se"eral thou..;and feet from the Gulf of 
. \ka ba, the second the descent down to, and th(' 
cr03sing of, the drift sand near the Suez Canal; the- 
belt of which drift sê',nd is, howeyer, at this place 
not more than a day's march across. 
Bctwcpn tl1<' see ond and t]1(' third of the<:;e- 
three road
, the \Vadv-el-.\rish, a dC'pression 
I unning across the Desert hom south to north, 
furnishE;5 a cOIwcnient iunction: hit it i
 upon the 
surfacf' almost entirely waterles<., 
.\long what Ii; 1e the en('m
' \\'in push his main 
communication an d therpfore the extension of his 
railway we hay(' '10 pubIic information, But it 
spem..; most proba ,ble that it will he along the 
spcond of the thre e roads 2, 2, 2', which would 
leaye him at a co! lvenicnt distance from thf' sea 
and danger thereÍl 'om, and wÌJich would put hi..; 
main forcl' in po..:. ition for an attack upon the 
central portion of tlw Canal \\hich, a
 \\é ha-\"e 
already ....tid, is the' most vulnerable, 
1'hc sea lOuk he; .'ertaink cannot take tor aJl 
tlw fir..;t pad ot it 1-- (,
po:--f'd' to file 11'0111 a Fled. 
and if h(' rail hi
 ..îh\<l\' lurther inland he would 
han difficult\ '" Lth tlie l1c1tnr<' of the ground. 
Both along Hie d .a ,t LIld 1urt1wr inland thi
 \\'a
" 
ha
 to dc,tl lllJ.in h.- with drift .Ind, that Lapitdl 
oh-.;tack to r<Ülwa \ 
 nn...trllction in d< crt regions: 
it hd
 tor ,t dl'l .dl held up th Flench raih\-a
' 
,\:tcn:--ioll ..:.outlm .lHI h om tlll' \lgel i,U1 borde I. 
It 1"- unlikel) tha ( h\.. "ould din
rt his line _up the 
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\Vadv-el-Arish to Xakhl and so westward, for 
that' would simply mean the extend
ng of tl
p 
mileage with at Ipast double thp dIfficulty I,n 
obtaining water supply. It would come, out, It 
is true, at a point where the belt 
f dnft sand 
which strategically protects the canalIs narrowest, 
but not at that central Doint where a blow would 
have the greatest effect.' 
Again, whatever road the enemy chooses for 
his main ad,-ance will be largely governed by the 
existing wells; and the best line of these, short 
of the seacoast, is that of the second road, 
Hr will not be so It'd by the fact that he will 
use the existing weUs
they are far too insufficient 
for his purposes-but they guide him to points 
where, with modern methods and deep boring 
he can hope to obtain a fuller supply, and thev 
give him a trajectory which, though not surveyed, 
is alreadv familiar to enemy informants and would 
save the-great expense of time and energy required 
in plotting out a new trace. It h2.S also been 
rumoured that he proposes a pipe line to be laid 
along tlH.' railway, but in connection with tlw.t 
lUm( u." several things must be rpmembered : 
First, that there is a very small mpply of 
water even at the ha.bitable base from which he 
starts, Beersheba; secondly, that a line at 
uch 
different levels would'reGuire extensive pImping 
arrangements to maintain a pipe line; 2.nd 
thirdly, that the distance of something over zoo 
miles is a very serious consideration, to which 
may be added the fact that complete depen dfI1ce 
upon a single line of this sort would spell immediate 
disaster if it were tampered with or broke down 
accidentally. Such a line may be laid as <-_n 
auxiliary, but the' main advance would 
urdy 
depend upon large stores of water locally collected 
and presÜmably upon new wells. 

ow upon the hypothesis that the line is laid 
and that a large force with heavy guns and ami>lc 
munitionment for the same can be produ::.:ed aí
t 
maintained on the edge of that belt of drift sand 
which protects the Canal from th(' east, what 
would be the enemy's most ob,'iou3 way of 
achieving his object ? 
 - 
Remember, that object is mainly the interrup- 
tion of the use of the Can.al and that the invasion 
öf Egypt itself is 
uQsidiary or posterior to that 
main object. 
It is clear that the. attainment of this object 
depends upon the mccessful or 
uperior u
e of 
heavy pieces. 
\Vhat are the conditions of 
uch a use of 
heavy artillery? 
There is one fundamental necessity for thIS 
arm, and that is, ample comm'nnication- hehind it 
for the supply of its heavy munitionment. That 
means a railway. 

ow the problem of the raiílway is fourtold. 
::firs
, the capacity of any railway for supply. 
Secondly, the continuity .Jf its line. 
Thirdly, the vulnerability' of points upon the 
line to hostile attack (for a line once interrupted 
anywhere by an enemy force :is useless) and 
Fourthly, the opportuniti es for extension. 
To take these points in th eir order. 
Given a railway to exist continUG113ly from 
the arsenals, depots and base!; of the enemy to 
the front against the Suez Ca nal-at but a few 
thousand yards from that water'-way-its capacity 
for delivery depends mainly l'lpon ro11ing stock. 
'Vhat the rolling stoèk availal 
le may be we do 
Qot know. It can be suppleml mted rapidly now 
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that there is a dear road for the enemy to the 
Hosphoru" anfl beyond, 
As to the second point, tlH' con tinnity of the 
rail \\"a '-. 
,,"re havc seen that there are two interrup- 
tions at the mountain ranges in the south-east of 
Asia :\Iinor. But they are interruptions covered 
by newly engineered good roads involving in 
transhipment and unloading and re-Ioading of 
munitions and supply a delay of less than a week 
for both gaps combined. There is a break of gauge 
in the railway through Syria, I bdieve at Alcp[o. 
This, again, is a thing remcfliablc with .time. 
But morc important is the amn11lt of rolling- 
stock available on the narrower gauge; for 
though the main line down as far as a point 
:\orth of Adana can be 
upplicd with new rolling- 
stock from Europe, the Syrian line can hardly 
be so 
 upplied, There will presumably be another 
break of gauge, for the extension which will be 
attempted across the 
inai penimula desert west- 
,vard of EI .\udja can hardly be other than a 
light railway, 
J t would h
 iml)o,
ihlc to lmild a full douhl('- 
track railway across that desert within tI.lC time 
during whidÌ alone an attack on the canal will be 
of sen-ice. For we must always remember that 
the enemy is as kef'nly alive'to his rate of wastage 
as arc our own higher commands, and is calcu- 
lating time far more closely than the general opinion 
of the \Yest as yet comprehends, 
There will be, then, thr('e gaugcs, thrcc spts 
of rails, between th(' Rosphorus and the objecti\'(' 
of tlH
 ('xpcdition, and with regard to th(' first, 
two hreaks in the continuity of tllP rail. 
Tn the matter of ròlling-siock we know 
nothing. 
As to thl- vulnerablht \' ot the ]111('. All 
obseiTers have been struck b}' the proximity of its 
trajectOl-
- to the sea in the neighbourhood of the 
Gulf of .\le)"2.ndretta or Aleppo, But tMs vulner- 
able section is a fairlv short one, There has b('en 
ample time to proteèt it from an offen
ive l-ased 
on the sea, l\IoreO\'er, the whole of that question 
of where the line may most easily be cut b
' an 
allied off('nsive is unfit for [ublic di
c\1ssion, It 
may well pro\'e that the most nllnerabl(' sector 
may not be the mountair:.ous stretch in the muth- 
east corner of Turkey-in-_\
ia, cut at any rate 
it is clear that the line lies of en to 
C111e strong 
offensive from the !'C'a during nearlv its whole 
course, as well north of .\daI
a as iri the neigh- 
bourhood of A1epro, 
nd probabl
' ag2.in in its 
trajectory through Palestine, 
- The last point-the power of continuing the 
lin/"' is worthy of f'special ohs('n'ation. As we havc 
seen, the linc is alreddy rompld('d with a douhle 
track as far as Heersheba, at which point we may 
conceive that large stores of munitions are already 
beginning to accumulate. 
From Beersheba to the frontier at El Audja 
as we lmye also seen, th/"' line is sun'('\"ed and thE 
road-hed made, but the rails not laifi down, nor, 
presumably, water supply yet arranged for. 
Now what arc tllC' opportunities for continuing 
tlw supply of raih\tay across the desert of the 
peninsula towards the Suez Canal? The mere 
trace is not too diffinIlt, There are no very abrupt 
slopes along the middle of the three lines (z, z, z 
upon Sketch II), which we haye presumed to be 
the probable trajectory of the light railway. 
The \\"acly-el-Arish is a shallow depression, the 
desrent into it and the rise from it easy. At 
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the point of crossing where the track passes 
between the two mountain masses, marked .-\. and 
B on Sketch II (the :\Iaghara and the Yelleg) 
there is perhaps some difficulty from the drifting 
sand. But the latter hardly extends to the 
southern edge of A along which the old track, and 
presumably the light railway would run. The 
:ml1lmit, at C on Sketch II, is Jittle more than 
I,3 00 feet above the sea and is approached 
o 
gradually that the elevation is in
ign1ì.cant to 
railway construction, especially of the light kind; 
though ;the descent upon the western side is some- 
\vhat more abrupt. The real difficulty begins at 
about the point X on Sketch II, where the hard 
surface, which the light railway would hitherto 
have been able to use, is exchanged for the drift- 
ing sand. All that region is al
o very broken, 
even before the drifting sand and its òunes are 
reached, Its contours would demand many turns 
and lengthenings of a rapidly laid light railway 
line, But that is nothing comparable in diffi- 
:ulty to the dealing with drifting sand in the last 
t\\"0 or three da\'
' march east of the canal. 
The dcfencic; undntaken bv the Allied, and 
particularly by the British forcès, for preventing 
the emplacement of heavy guns within range of 
the Canal, are not a matter for public discussion. 
But the other side of the question, the problem 
presented to the enemy upon the same ground is 
open to examÏ1lcltion, and has an interest of its 
own. And it is probabl
T the presence of this 
formation of loose and 
hifting sand hills for so 
considt'rable a distance east of the railway that 
will most heavily handicap the enemy wlien his 
a(l\"ance is thus far prepared 
I n this connecticn there must also be remem- 
bered what \\ as said above, that he is calculating 
time vel"\" clo:;eh". The season for such an 
advance is iimitc(( within no w'ry broad space of 
time - it is generally believed that the month of 
:\larch \\ ill be his be-;t opportunit
., Though in 
the main a [urkish ad\"enture, its fortunes will 
necessarily depend ultimately upon the state of 
affairs in Europe \\ here alone the campaign as a 
\,"hole can be decided, and the state of affairs in 
Europe depends in its turn upon the rate of Austro- 
German wastage: so rapid, and already proceeded 
;;'0 far, that every subsidiary campaign is subject to 
that factor. 
For the attack upon Egypt, however largely 
it develops, or with whate\'er energy it is pursued, 
must (and it is exceedingly important to remember 
this) remain subsidiary to the c<LInpdign as a whole. 
I have seen printed in morC' than onc paper, 
what the Government should never have allowed 
to have been printed-the statement that a 
successful enem,' in\"asion of Egypt would mean 
to this country the loss of the war. It would mean 
nothing of the sort. Even a disaster of this kind, 
powerfully as it would affect public imagination in 
this country, and certainly as it would be u
ed to 
our detriment bv the sensational Press, could 
have no final effeët upon the fortunes of Germ..1.ny 
in Europe, and therefore on the whole campaign. 
That vast campaign wa
 probably determined at 
the battle of the :\[arne. It \\"ill in any case 
2ertainly be determined upon the great èastern 
or western fronts in Hussia, or in France, and, 
much the most probably upon the lettter. 
H, BELLOC. 


The photograph of \If. LOlli., H.lCIU \''''''. \\ hi_ 1 apl'''J.rcd in 
L\'D \:>'1.> \\'\TIII of Dc. <'lUbel 30 t h. l' Utc. "p\rightA.'f \Ii,> lumptun 
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RAEMAEKERS' CARTOON. 

 
TV e know that when the "Lusitania" was 
sunk by a German submarine, and 1,134 pers.Q11S 
perished, including 1.t.:otJlen and children, schools in 
Germany u'ere given a public holiday and the event 
u'as celebrated as a great victory, Since then public 
acclamation in Germany of these u'holesale murders 
at sea has been modified for reasons of State, but 
only this 1.I.'eek the ciÚlised <<:orld learncd defiJlite
" 
through the corresþondence that passed between the 
Foreign Office and the American Ambassador over 
the exþatriation of A ustria,1t 1.e'omen and children 
from India, that this inhuman form of 'lcarfare is 
part of the settled and premeditated pol1'cy of the 
German and A llstrian Governments. 
Well may J1r. LOllis Raemaekers speak of the 
loss 0/ the P. and 0, Jlail Steamer, " Persia," as. 
ff The Set<' \' ear's Feast of I\.ultur." Forty-nine 
'i.comen and tH.:elve children þerished, u'hen the vessel 
sank 'It:Íthin fi'L'e minutes of being struck by the 
torpedo, The cartoon is a teri'ible one but it repro- 
duces not only vividl)' but 'i.L'ith truth the fulllzorror 
of tlte crime. Who kllO'i.(I.'S but that it may et'C1J 
"touch the cOllscience of the enem,y. 


A GERMAN APPRECIATION. 
T HE anonymous postcard from Torquay, 3. 
facsimile of which we published last w
ek; 
which was signed " John Bull " and expressed 
strong objection to LAXD AXD WATER pub: 
lishing "the coarse and vulg?-r Cartoons by Rae- 
macker," has caused no little amusement to our readers, 
many of whom have written poiIiting out other evidences 
of its Teutoa origin, :\Ioreover, the Fine Art Society 
of I{8, Xew Bond Street, where the exhibition of Hac- 
ma
kers' cartoons is being held, has informed us that an 
almost identical po
tcard was. received by. them; the 
writer of it stated that oVting to the exhibition ': your 
Business i
 being materially, damaged in the eyes of 
many of 
 our Customers at Torquay," 
otice how 
the Teuton mind only recognises material interests. 
.\nother anonUl10us letter has reached LAND AXD 
\VATER Office, obfecting to Raemaekers' work and on 
this ground: "\\11ÌIe the conception and ideals of th,cse 
cartoons are excellent, the crudeness of the execution 
does most certainly not appeal to me." The lett
r 
from Bristol is !'igned .. John Bull Ko. 2." There are 
c\'idently plenty of John Bulls in inverted commas-the 
cqt1Ì,"alent of hyphenated Americans-at large in - tlii's 
country, and this little incident should open the eyes of 
the authorities to the'unde
round way in which they work 
to the detriment of the Allied cause and for the ad\'an- 
tage of Germany, 
These letters refer to the postcard of last week.: 
SIR,-I think you are probabl
7 right in thinkin;; the 
p'J
tcard was from a 1'euton. In (;ennan substantivts alc 
spelt with a capital. .-\nd you will notice that all the sub- 
stantives in the postcal'U are spelt with a bi{; capital. 
Vnitf:'d Cnivf:'rsit\, Club, H. A. HADDEX. 
Pall :\I,lll East. 


SIR -If you look closely at the Torquay postcat;d,)ou 
\\ ill ;,f:'e that the letter S whf:'nc\'er it ocçur
 is n
t wntten 
by an Englis!l\1ld.n, \\Ïth the pos.;;iblc ðception of the s 
iñ Frienù's the rest arc' German. .\nù whv the apostrophe 
in Frif'nd,,? EDW.\RD HILL, 
rhe Engineers' Club
. 
Ianchestq', 


SlR,- In the 5th line of the Torquay postcarù the use 
of ,..han" for" will ., points to a H.unnish origin, this being 
a coml11on f:'rror of the Hun commUnIs. 
19. Ewer Street, S.E" CHARLES SILCOCK. 


SlR,- -);'0 doubt you have noticed that your anonymou!; 
P btc,lrd writer has I misspelt .. I
aemacker." This is a 
Cell1Mn n,lme, whereas .. Rael11aek
rs" is umnistak,lbly 
Dutch, J. G, }{.C::,::il:.LL H.\RVEY. 
.\rdI1101e, Leigh ""ooùs: Clifton. 
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O 
 Frida\' of la
t week, I had the honour 
of acro

panying a party of journalists 
on a VISIt to one of the mmor naval 
bases. the headquarters of certain 
squadrons and flotillas of light cruiser:" 
destro'"ers, and submarine::-. flwre i
 something 
e
traõrdinarih- stirring ill :--eeing such craft and 
men as we såw and met on the occasion. Sub- 
marines, destroyers, cruisers,-they were all just 
ill from sea. lust on the point of going out again. 
\Ye caught them, as it were, on one of their all 
too short rests from toil and danger. The ships 
and men bore ample evidence of both. Some 
hke A retlz usa were badh' battle-scarred from 
stem to stem; on otlH'rs tht cicatrices of the sea 
had hardh" healed. ('heen' and hrave llearted in 
speech and hedfing as werè all we met. there was, 
to the discerning e.\"C', a certain graYÏty behind 
their pleasant civilities that enhancpd the dignity 
that always secm
 either innate or acquired by 
sailors. To converse with them, fresh from their 
"ark, the honours of war upon them. makes one 
long for a fuller record of the dail
" doings of the 
comrades the world over. \Yhat would one not 
give for <.t full clccmmt of the tales of the King(lJzi 
on Lake Tanganyika, of the naval brigades in the 
Cameroons, of the ri,"er boats on the Tigris? 
How real are the dangers of the sea, quite apart 
from action, might have been brought home to us 
from the fact that Arethusa had lost her lTunnen" 
Lieutenant-wa:,hed o\'erboard-in the course 
f 
the last trip. One of tlw submarines, just like 
those we saw, had becn dri\'en on to the beach in 
Holland during thp week. .\.lmost while we \\ere 
there King Edtl'ard rII. had gone down all 

tanding-tortunatriy without lo
s of life, a 
triumph of good discipline and seamanship. It 
was barely a week since tht' Xatal had hlown up 
with all on board. The sea hctrdly really needs 
war to make it terrible, and \\arships carry 
their perils with them, 


GERMAN\ AND 
\MERICA. 


Telegrams from \Ya
hington assure us that 
the trouble between th(' German and the American 
Government is about to be terminatpd in a manner 

atisfactorv to both side
. \Ye have heard the 

tory of this impending settlement so often 
the words of Germany's undertakmg seem to be 
singularly like those given in \ugust-that it is as 
well to resen'p jurlgment as to the character of tllP 
solution until the fact that thfTe is a solution is 
offciallv announced. But the defiance of \Yash- 
ington could not continue indefinitely, President 
\\ïlson, after all, sent Berlin an ultimatum in 
the month of July, and to that ultimatum there 
has as yet been no answer whatf'yer. America 
has taught us so many ne\\" llssons in the art of 
trying to remain dignitipcl u11(kr sustained injun' 
and in
':Lllt, that it ma\ se'.m rash to sa\' thàt 
there was any obviou
 'limit to what she could 
endure at Berlin's hands. Still, appearances 
notwith
tanding, I ha\ e a" my recldcr
 perhaps 
weariedly remember, in...isted throughout that 
ci ther German\' would surn ndcr. or . \Jll{:rira 
\\ ould fight, Ü \\'a
 not the 'I cond uf these h\ u 


].lllUary 1Jj 1910. 


AT 


WAR. 


POLLEN. 


things that was mo
t likely to happen. It will 
therefore be no surprise to me if in the end 
Germany's surrender is in such terms, and accom- 
panied 'by such substántial cash compensation 
and such solemn promises as to future conduct, 
as \\ auld actually set the question of the past 
murders at rest, and apparently set the whole 
future conduct of submarine war upon a new and 
more civilised basis, 
The first thing to strike the detached obsern.r 
of these e\ ents is that, knowing Germany's 
record from August, 1914, to the present time, the 
American Government should find it possible to 
accept Germany's word as to her future conduct. 
It cannot be giyen more solemnly to the 'Cnited 
States than it was given to Belgium, A signature 
to an understanding made in \Yashington issurely 
no more sacred than one made at the Hague, 
\"et it was here' that Germany bound herself 
ÌlOt to sink a Prize ú.'itlzout seëuring the safety 
of all persons on board the Pri:e,. nor to 
scatter loose mincs 1tþon trade routes,. nor to sink 
vessels of fi
hers and other poor men of the sea. 
Howc\'er, it is for America to judge the yaluc 
of German paper. If memory serves me right, 
sevcn liners haye been sunk since Mr. \\ïlsoll 
stated that a single instance of such conduct 
would be regarded as ({ deliberately unfriendly." 
\Yill he take Berlin's word to mean peace, when 
he does not take her acts to mean war? 


\ SETTLEMENT ALTERS NOTHING. 


"'hat concerns us more nearly is, the effect 
such a scttlement, if it is arrivecÏ at, will have 
upon the war. Yery few people in this country 
suppose that the interests either of Great Britain 
particularly, or of the Allies generally, have been 
at all gra\'el
T prejudiced by the submarine 
campaign, Our feelings have been harrowed, and 
our indignation inflamed by the murders it has 
involved, But they have not deterred our mer- 
chant seamen from going to sea. Judging by the 
l\Tote verba Ie Germans and Austrians .are far 
more frightened of submarines than we. 
Grie,'ous as our losses in brave, innocent 
and valuable lin.'s havp been, they haye not 
affected our caparity to subdue our enemy b
T 
battll' and siege. Our losses in material ha\"e 
been high too, but not high relatively to what \\ e 
have suffered in pn:YÌolls wars- certainly not 
high relati\"d
" to the total of national merchant 
shipping, They are inconsiderable compared with 
the total ot national \\'ealth, and the national 
economic 
acrifìces that wp ha\'e to endure whether 
the submarine campaign exists or not. And it 
folluws th.tt if the campaign does not hurt us, 
it cannot help Germany. If then the American 
settlemcnt were to end the submadne attacks 
altogether and thi
. he it remembered, was the 
position President \\ïlson took in his first Notes 
on this suhiect- -it would not affect the war UIl- 
fanll1rabl
. to Germany, or favourabl
T to the 
Allied cau
e in an\" material manner whatever. 
But the ("unVl:r:,e of course, is not true, \\'en 
_",-me) iccl to decidl' that the militarism of which 
thL' GL'nl1.111 (
o\"erl1mellt is the ('
pre
::;ioll is the 
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m'owcd eI1ell1Y of humdn libert
 and right
, and 
that to remain at peace "ith 
o diabolical a thing 
"as altogether inconsistent "ith the liberdl <lI1d 
noble tradition
 of a self-governing people. if, 
while Christian Europe was íighting to sa\'e public 
faith, it seemed intolerable that America should 
not resent the murders of ,,'hich her own people 
have been yictims, but stand idly by exchanging 
smug courtesies with the assassins - ,,'hy. then, the 
course of the \\ ar might be altered decisively 
indeed, It is alread\" a mere matter of time 
before right is Ùndièated and Germany beaten 
to her knees. \\Tere the Cnited States to join 
in that vindicatIOn the time might be made very 

hort. But \\e do not ask, nor need, America's 
active alliance. 
If America \\ ill not help the Allies, will she 
help the enemy? ::\lany and specious efiorts "ill 
be made to get this help, There are three forms 
of action which can gi\"e it most effectually If 
Congress forbids merchant ships from arming 
in self-defence, the power of submarines will be 
enormously enhanced. I t is to be presumed 
that no settlement will be made that does not 
stop submarines from sinking at sight. But if 
mam' merchant ships are armed. submarines" ill 
not 'clare to approach any on th'e surface. If. 
then, they are cut off from sinking at sight. their 
occupation will be largely gone. Xext, (ongrc:-:;s 
ma\' forbid tlU' export of munitions. But in this 
matter the Allies ha \"c the commercial interests 
of the ordnance makers as a strong buh\ ark 
against a pro-German policy. Finally, .\merica, 
having refused to condemn the lawless actions 
of Germany in Europe or to help Christendom 
in its new Crusade, may be urged to show its 
impartiality by trying to relieye Germany of the 
burden of our sea siege! Already we have recei\'ed 
:\otes from the Secretary's Department couched 
in language far more brusque than any addressed 
to Germany, Doubtless if the letter of the law 
is more important than its spirit, the new con- 
ditions of modern sea hostilities lean' much 
of our action unpro,-ided for by international 
precedent. Should America br
J.k down our siege, 
she \\ ill be doing as much, and more, for Germany 
than if she forbade the export of rifles, guns and 
::,hells. She would be assisting her in point of 
fact to escape from a form of military pressure 
from \\hich her own military and naval forces are 
inadequate to relieve her. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL OR BLOCKADE? 


\re must, T fear. be prepared for rie\\ efforts 
of thi
 kind from \ \' ashington, It \\ ould be as 
well if, before these efforts are made, our siege 
were put upon a better regulated basi
, It has for 
long seemed an error in policy to base these pro- 
.::-eedings on the Order in Council of last :\Iarch, 
l
 n til the German submarine blockade had shO\\ n 
its true character, there \\ a
 
ome 
ense in relying 
upon this Order. But 
ince '\r"e borrO\\'ed a leaf 
from the Gennan bouk and sent our suhmarines to 
the Baltic, our emhargo on shipping has been 
more effecti\'c than am' blockade recorded in 
history, A very smalf understanding of the 
American character should make it clear that if 
President \Vilson's Government interveIH:; to 
relieye Germany from our sea pressure, it does <,0 
not from sympathy\\ith Germany, but in a 
ort of 
blind obediencf' to tll{' counsel:- of hm \lT
. If 
we can regulate our legal po
ition. \\( ':-:hall he 
safe from .\mcrican interÍ<'It'Illt:, 
u\\ Aml..'ri('an
 


ha\"1 no ver
' great lLslJect for British Olùers in 
Council. The,- <;.a\ our a little too much of e\"ent
 
that led to Ow'Colonies thro\\ ing off their allegiance 
to the British Crown. But Blockade is a different 
matter altogether. It arouses no memories but 
those of her own t:xploits in the Civil \Yar. It 
would seem then that our controversial case \\'ould 
he made far stronger if the Allies proclaimed II 
joint blockade of Germany, and our proceeding
 
at sea no longer appealed for justification to a 
British Order in Council. The American doctrine 
of a blockade, joined with the equally American 
doctrine of continuous yo) age, could, I should 
think, be made to justify legally all the proceed- 
ings necessary to making our siege of Germany 
effective. 


SL'CCESSFUL END OF A FAILURE. 
, The fir5t paper I wrote for LAXD .\
D \YATER 
dealt \\'ith the early and fïagmcntary accounts of 
how the men had been put ashore at Cape Hcllas. 
.. It will probably he found," I said, .. when the 
full details of the great landing at the Gallipuli 
peninsula are published. that tht, most remarkable 
combined na"\"al and military operation in face of 
strong opposition has been ac"ompli
heù." All 
\\ e have learned since confirm" the tm th of these 
words. I little expected that within 
ix munths 
I should be commenting on operation
 
till more 
singular and extraordinary, namely the with- 
drawal of t\\ 0 armies landed in cirnlIn
tances of 
such furious oppo
ition ha\ ing been withdrawn 
\\ithout any opposition at all 
 It \\as IIlarn
l1ous 
enough that Anzac and Sm la BelY should havc 
been evacuated \\ithout the enemy being aware 
that the e\'acuation was going forward. That the 
thing should ha\"e been repeated at Capc Hellas 
is almost a miracle, \Ye have learned something 
of the ruses that enabled the first \\Ïthdrawal to 
be made. For the second, an entirely ne\\" system 
of decei\"ing the enemy must ha\'e been adopted. 
Tn each case the service of mere transportation, 
that is the purel
' na\"al service. must have been a 
man"el of efficient organisation and of perfectly 
incredible work. 
The thing, indeed, could not have been ct 
more complete success if the enemy, instead of 
being deceived, had been a party to the proceed- 
ings. It is right that the Admirals and other 
officers concerned should be honoured for so un- 
precedented a feat. 
The la\' reader of military and naval hi:-.tor
T 
dwells for' preference on the purple patches of 
\"Ìcton". But it is a mere conunonpldce to say that 
the dèeper student reserves his soberer enthnsia
m 
for the retreats, the withdrawals. the leading of 
lost causes, for, b\" a curiOlb fatality, it is otten 
{'nough in these that the highest geniu
 is shown. 
entil the full history of this extraordinary ad\'en- 
ture is told it will be impossible to gues:-. \\llat the 
tìnal verdict of histon on it \\-ill be But it seem
 
certain that, but foi' the strange idea that the 
hattleships could for themselYf'" force a passage 
through the Dardanelle". then' would have been nc 
military force sent to Gallipoli at all. rhe ex- 
peditioÌl SCf'ms to hay<< bf'en an aftertho';1ght, not 
because it was thought that the battleshIps could 
fail. but herausf' it was hoped that the soldiers 
\\ ould make their "'UCCt'<;.";: mort rapid and more 
complete' It seem" to ha\p bl'en entirely O\'er- 
looktd that the' UIbUCCt 
"tul l...1rh" effOl ts of tll(' 

hip:- t'Ibun d the soldier:-- t.l:-:k bein'! mdde im- 
po::-
ihl(. .\:-- tlll batth :-hip" t.l
k \\ (1" impv""iblc 
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trom the beginning, it was, from tile standpoint of 
national strategy, a sorry undertaking from first to 
last, redeemed only b
' brilliant generalship, by 
heroic fìghting and by the amazing sen'ice by the 
seamen. 


A PERSONAL NOTE. 
1t \\ as on1\' the other da,' that I heard the 
news of a na\'
l officer being-killed in Gallipoli, 
Commanùer George (
ipps, who was associated 
with me in my work from 1910 till 19 12 , 
:5hortly after he rejoined he was sent to China 
as second in command of S e'it'Castle, \Yhen war 
broke out he \vas detailed for special \"ork in the 
far East. Triumþh, not at that time com- 
missioned, was at once hastily got ready for sea, 
and Gipps joined as Senior Lieutenant Com- 
mander. He ser\'ed through all the operations 

f the attack on Tsing Tau, and was constantly 
in action. In 'February Triumþh joined up with 
Sir Sackville Carden's fleet off Gallipoli, How 
often she \\"as in action altogether I do not know, 
but it must In\'e been nearer thirty than twenty 
times. In all these affairs Gipps distinguished 
himself greatly. His knowledge of gunnery was 
almost unique, and the new problems of fire control 
which bombardments presented, insoluble as they 
actuclll) were, came as lwar being solved by him 
as they could be. He was in TriumPh when she 
went down, and the small loss of life was a proof 
of how thorough haù been his work as an executive 
officer. \\l1l'n he had lost his ship he vølunteered 
to build anù equip a heavy battery for Helles, 
and remained in command of it for some time, 
The battery was then turned over to the army 
and Gipps was detailed to prepare -a naval siege 
train, a bu
iile:--s which entailed much preparation 
in Egypt. The failure at Suda left the siege train 
wi thout an object amI Cipps became N.T.O. at 
..\nzac, He was one of the few who ,,'as present 
first at the landing and then at the evacuation of 
that much-,'ontested area. 
There ha\'e been few men of more brilliant 
promise, He got every first that a sub-lieutenant 
could get and won the earliest possible promotion 
to lieutenailt'.s rank, \Yhen he specialised in 
gUllnery at \\'hale Isbnd he pa
sed so brilliant!) 


I 
that he was selected tor the special course at 
Greenwich, and got an easy first in one of the 
1110st exacting mathematical ordeals there is. 
But no one who knew him, either in his pro- 
fessional work or in private life, would have taken 
him primarily for a student. Brimful of energy, 
:\.ctiyity, enterprise and initiative, he was crazily 
flJl1d of sport, rod(' to hounds with the hardest 
and \\as a tìr
t-class shot, and in working for a 
pri\'ate tìrIn was as inddatigable as he had been 
when gunnery lieutenant of a battleship. Gipps 
had a kind of fur
T for getting things done in the 
wav thev 
hould be done, and his friends in the 

a
;y-à'nd no man had more-sometimes won,dered 
whether what seemed a sort of ungovernable im- 
patience with those \\'ho were slower witted, 
slower footed, slower handed than himself, could 
ever be sufficiently got under to make him a 
real leader. No nian is a great leader unless he 
has the gift of making all those around him work 
towards his, aim as a single whole-hearted unit. 
Organisation is after all only a long word for the 
art of making others understand what we want, 
training th(,111 how to do it, and making them wish 
to do it in our way. You cannot attain these 
objects unless you win their affection as well as 
their respect and admiration, and affection is not 
won unless "ou an' tender to all faults that arc not 
those of he-art and spirit. 
elson, the greatest 
of all organisers, owed his success to the recognition 
of these simple truths, 
His friends, I say, sometimes wondered 
whether George \\ ould 
 ever learn the Of long- 
suffering" essentiLtl to such success, but I take 
it from his' admirable war record and its recog- 
nition in the promotiuns last July, that, once 
faced with the real thing, he learned this lesson 
ju,t as easil
 as he karnecll'\'l'ry other. If he was 
sometimes impatient and ro.lgh spoken to sub- 
ordinates, the l('a
t quick witted must have rccog- 
nised the genero
it
. of his spirit, and that, after 
all, ili nothing was he so exacting as in his example, 
Death has taken him as I think he would ha\ e 
preferred to die, and once more it is his example 
that is hi
 sternest legacy to those that follow him. 
God rest his galbnt soul. 
ARTHlï
 POLLEX. 


A 


PLA YER 


IN 


THE 


GREAT 


GAME. 


By Lewis R. Fl"CCman. 


rAil who- have rmd "Kim" will remember 
JIr, L KiPling's descriþtion of the Great Game. 
Persons unacquainted 'ii:ith India sometimes deem 
it mere fiction, lu' this account from the pen of an 
..1 merican journalist will show how the Great Game 
was Played .in :1/ esoþJtamia only thrcc years ago,] 


I had noted on several occasiuns the surprising 
amount of detailed infonnatiun concerning- 
.\rabia and th\:: Lower Tigro-Euphrate:5 \'alky 
di
played by certain -\uglo-Indian militan' 
officers whom I encountered at Peshawar, Quetta and 
other points along the North-Western Border during mv 
visit of 19II-12, but no adequate explanation of hO\\' 
they came to be so informed wa
 vouchsafed until mv 
frieild, Captain Landers (I will call him by that nam-::: 
because it carries no suggestion of his real one) succumbed 
to the influence of the seducti\'e atmosphere that broods 
on spring nights over the storied" Iran's Sea," lifted the 
mask of his reserve and took me into his confidt:nce for 
one memorable and magic half hour, 
1 had prayed thruugh a Bengal tennis tournament 
with L-md'-f:5, folIo\\ ed the cheetah and shot panther with 


him in Jammu, and circ\t,d in hi
 cump,lIl\' the big h
nd 
of the Cpper Indu
: but ne\'er until the night that our 
old British India Cmster lay off the Shat-cl-Arab bar 
waiting for the turn of th(' tide to run up to Basra, did 
1 hear him speak of the thing
 that were really next hi.: 
heart. _\ lounging chair, a pip
 and a tropic,ll sea are 
conducive. tu confidences the world o \"I:r , but the com- 
binatiun i
 n

Ver so cOl11p
Uing as on the deck of a Persian 
Gulf :\I,LÏI Packet, with a crisp slice uf ne\'" m
on setting 
bd1Ïnd the date pJ.lm
, the wa\'e:5 lip-lapping under the 
stern, the whine of .\rab pipc
 w.:lling up from the waist. 
and the half-gue
"ed odoms of goats, camels, musk anù 
rugs mingling Ï1
 thL' milk-\\'anll off-shore breeze. At ,any 
rate, Landers vl
ldl'(t to the inHu
nce, and I, as a conse- 
quence, wa
 gl
antl'd transient vision of the outer strands 
of t!lC preVÎ'...iOlury \H'b Britain wa,> wea\'ing beyond the 
marchC'o.; of India ag,LÍllst the menace to come, 
" For the best part of the last five years," he began 
suddenly after a long spell of silence, "I have been comin
 
to Arabia and )Iesopotamia on . language study.' In all 
that time 1 have not been back to England, and I am 
almost a "trangcr to the officers 'of my own regiment, 
)Iy speech and mt:nt,ll processes arc already more tho<;
 
uf the .\rab th,m the \\hitc 111.1n, and, what with sunlight 
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and dirt that havc gone so deep umkr my epidermis that 
they will never comC' out, I shall shortly haw' the appf'ar- 
ance of an Arab, Pf'rhap
 in timC'-you'd ne\'C'r bdievc 
the appeal of tlw 1\:oran till you'\'e howed toward )fecca, 
with a Bedouin on either sidC' of you, morning and ewning 
for six months at a stretch-I shall pray like an Arab, 
I ha\'e had small-pox, dysentery-which has become 
practically chronic-and a dozen \'arieties of skin diseases, 
and I'm mottled from head to foot with' Aleppo Button' 
scars, 'two of which have ne\'er healed. 1'\-e he en alone 
so much that I talk to myself e\'en in Calcutta and :'imla. 
The Per,;ians in this region distrust me : the Ru.;;sians and 
(;cnnans hate me, and the Turks are perfectly frank in 
saying that they will send me on ' the long pilgrimage' 
if ever a fair chance oftC'[<;, 
". .\ll that my, í.on>rnmmt dOl's i
 to allow my pay 
to go on and provldp me with a passport that' \\ill land 
me at Koweit, Basra, or Bagdad. If I get into trouble 
they will not-cannot, in fact-do as much for me as thev 
would for a spindle-legged Hindu coolie. And all thi"s 
on the chance that e;ometime hefore 1 am retired for old 
age or invalided home, the Russian Bear nosing after 
warm water, or the Prussian Eagle scratching after' places 
in the sun: ma,' take it into their heads to wander this 
way. In either 'of thçse contingencies, of course, there i
 
no denving the fact that I shall he \"erv much in demand, 
espC'ci::l\l
" if operations are carriC'd on iÌl my own' sphC're.' 
that of North-Eastern .'-rahia. and Lower :\fcsopotamia 
up to about a line drawn from Bagdad to Hitt, 
"Afoot, or bv horse or camel, I have traversed 
almost every square mile of this region. There is not 
a bazaar from Kerbela to 1\:oweit in which. disguised, 1 
cannot mingle unsu,;pectC'd in tlw throng, or, in cac;C' of 
need, call upon friends who will do anything from giving 
me a 'cigarette or a handful of dates to risking their li\"es 
to save my own. 


Blood Brotherhood, 


ff I al,;o know C'\'ery one of thC' grC'atC'r, a', well as most 
of the lesser, Bedouin sheikhs whose peoples roam thC' 
deserts between Baqa and Damascus, and with onp of 
the most powerful of thesC'-his camels and 'goats are 
numbcred in hundreds of thousands-I have {!Orì.e through 
the . hlood brothuhood' ceremon,', Thp hlood of our 
arms has actuall
' ming-Ied. and each is pledged to stop at 
no act to serve the other. :\Iv friend..;, I need hardlv say 
arc all Arabs, Chaldeans, S
:rians, .\rmenians, Je\\'s, õ; 
people of one of the other suhject racC's of this region; 
to the Turk, courteau;:; as hC' is to me ,;oc:
lIv in Ra
dad and 
Basra, my namC' i<:; anathema. ' 
"A -week hence, for instance, I shall C'xchangC' 
Oriental amenities with the Vali of Bagdad in his garden 
on the bank of the Tigris. He will toa"t me ,in scented 
coffce and drink to the success of nw ,"i,it; and all the 
while a double guard of ' zaptichs' or - mounted police will 
be watching thc gates to prevC'Ilt my (!etting away to the 
desert and my Arab friend.., _ Personal)y, I know it would 
pain him immenseh- if I were to be shot in the tlark for- 
, let us say-rdusing to answer a sentry's challenge: hut 
:>fficially hc i,; dC'ad keC'll that something of tht' kind ma\' 

\'C'ntuatC', and therC' i" no douht that it would do him a 
ot of good in Stamboul, \\ here he is not "in '"erv high 
'a\'our at present. ' 
ff The whole thiug, wl]('n all is said aud done, rC'solwe; 
tsdf down to ahout this;. If a war invoking op"ration" in 
this' sphere' comes within the next twC'nt\' year" l- 
and several otl]('r chaps who are doing the -sÚne sort of 
work-pro\'ided I do not lose my life, or my health, or tllC' 
best of my f
ndties in the intC'rim, \\ ill pròhabl
1 break all 
records outc;lde of a Cpntral Amuican revolution for 
quick pr.omotion, I might ea<:;ily hr) a brigadiC'r-gC'neral at 
forty, with ten or a dozC'n letterc; after mv name. But if, 
as is overwhelmingly likely, there is' ÌlO war, I shall 
probably continue these little jaunt
 into the desert until 
my health gives out, \\hen, at hest, I 
hall he im'alickd 
home on the half pay of a c\lptain or major, At till' 
worst-\\'C'lI, since someof the hest (y( ;, and the happiest, 
too) years of my life will ha\'e been spent out here, I 
should probably sleep better under six feet of desert soil 
than in the family vault. 
I( So you see," Landers concluded with a whim<:;ical 
smile, If my future depend" entirely upon whethC'r or not 
som" of our lleighbours, or would-hC' ,n
ighbour;;;, see fì t 
to start something- in this little neck of Central Ac;b 


within the nðt decade or two, Andnowth[,t wearcin the 
Entente with Russia, and acting entirely in concert with 
her in PC'rsia, I'm w'ry much afraie} thãt it's going to he 
a cae;e of the 'hopC' dderred making the heart "ick.''' 
In Bagdad. 
The follO\\ing day we caught the ri,'er steamer at 
Basra, and four days later arrived at Bagdad, Landers 
putting up at the grim brown fort which honsed the British 
Consulate. post-office and telegraph station. I saw him 
on and off for a week, usually at tiffins or dinners given 
for him by some of his British friends. At other times 
he was not to be found, I( Landers Sahib gone to bazaar," 
]1Ìs Pathan bearer invariahly ane;wC'red mv enquiries; 
cllld Landers himsclf volunteered no more than that he 
\\ as spC'nding a good deal of time I( renewing old ac- 
quaintances," Then, at the end of about ten davs, 
without a good-bye to anybody, SQ far as I could learn, 
he dropped from sight. 
I( Lander,; is off again to hi, Arabs," said his friend.;;, 
but all, knowing that the Turks had heen watching him 
like cats, were more or less worried until the Yali, with a 
"n T smile, admitted to the British Consul one day that 
I( t-he bird had slipped through his nets." . 
ff I am much reliewd: the Consul admitted to me 
that aftC'1 noon. ff ThC'y hung on him like leeches thi" 
time, l?ut La1)ders 1ìnally got away by togging up as an 
.\.rmeman stage-coach driver .when they were expecting 
lum as an Arab, The .'\rmeman came to a native houe;c 
which Landers had taken, went in"idC' for a few minutes 
presently to reappear, climb into hi.;; arabanah (stage
 
coach) and dri\'C' off with a load of passengers to Kerbela. 
In reality this was Landers, who had stained his face 
and put on the Armenian's clothes, The Turks nabbed 
the latter when he finallv ventured oÚt to the street. but 
got little out of him, and I don't think they know yet 
C'xartly what happl'ned, ' 
.. Landprs is undoubtC'dh' far into tllC' desert h," thi., 
time, and thC' rurk
 know thè futility of going after him 
among the B::-donins. We shall probably not hear of him 
again for six or eight months. Either he will come back, or he 
\\ ill not come hack: and if he doC'S come, what he has to 
report will go to Indian Army Headquarters at Simla, 
not to me. Captain X-, \\ho is working- in the samC' 
, sphere' as Landers-and whom you may ha\'e heard 
of as having been awardC'd high honours by the Royal 
í.-eographical Society for the most important work of the I 
year in e'o:ploratioll, was in Xorth-Central Arabia for 
something like eight or ten month" without a worrl coming- 
Qut from him. \\"hen he finall
' did slip into Bagdad, 11(' 
was so b,1rned and dirty, and his Englic;h was so halting 
from long disuse, that the Sikh sentry at the gate of the 
Consular compound would not pass him in. Landers 
himself, in fact, returned from hie; last jaunt in such a 
condition that he rdused to 
pproach within ten yards of 
an,T of us until he had had a hath, 
.. It's a queC'r game, isn't it? And all against a 
conting-encv which ma,' ne,'er materiali7e-at lea;;;t not 
for ye

rs." - 
German Activities. 
This h3.ppC'lled in 1912, and at that timC' no one that I 
mpt-Ieast of all Landers, \\ ho had the most to gain hv 
such an e,'C'nt-appeared to dream that tllC' hlood- 
drC'nrhed plains of ancient Klhylonia and .\s.;;yria \\ere 
likely to echo for many Yl'ars to the tramp of hostile 
armies, The broad scope of (
ennany's activities, ex- 
tending far beyond the mere construction of the Bac;dad 
Railway, wa., evident to e\'en'one; that the í.-ennans håd 
amhitiòus plans for controlling the incalculably rich 
Tigro- Euphrates \"alk
' no onC' doubtC'd, but that (;erman 
infhlC'nce should prevail over that of Great Britain and 
Russia in Constantinople appeared not to he drC'amed 01 
in :\IC'sopotamia, even hy the Turks themsdves. 
ThC' page or two whidl 1 ha\'C' he en able to gin' 
from IllV friend Lall<kr'" lifp i" prohablv as far a<:; it wouhl 
he prol)C'r to go at this time in di.;cu
"ing certain of the 
way" in which knowledge of the country and its peoples 
have been gained. It is an interC'sting commentary on 
the eftìcency of the system employed that the rC'gion 
most thoroughly" worked "- Lo\\'C'r :\Iesopotamia-wa;; 
al...o the one in which the ExpC'ditionar
' Force carriC'd on 
all it; operations with scarcely a hiteb 
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O X the 12th );'0'"' mber General rnwn
hend'
 
force wa.. encamped <Ü Lajj, about seven 
mile;:; from the Iurkish position which covered 
the villagl' and ruin<:, of Cte
iphon and the road 
to Bagdad, On the night of the 21:'t to 22nd, under a 
clear, bright moon the force marched out in three 
columns for attack at earh' dawn. 
Column A consisted of six battalions and two batteries 
and mo,'ed out about "even miles to the north, Column 
B had IO miles of marching to reach their position, and 
the ca\Talry about 1'weh-e, extending northward be- 
yond A, Column C remained between A and the base 
camp, All of them n'ached the fronts dctenninC'd without 
difficulty and " du
 in" till daylight. .\t sunrise man
' 
of the' en('my \\ en obsen-ed retiring northward, I 
 
appealwl as if 
a
r-i-din Pa
ha had decidt'd to ]etirC' on 
])ialah (n('arer Bdgdcl(l) and await reinforcemenb. Column 
Band t11C' cm-aln- at once attacked the retreating Turko; 
and found thems('h"c
 facrd \Ùth a force of about twice 
tl1f'ir number, 
This time, hO\HTer, th{ Turks who had learned their 
]f'<:,,,,on at Kut, did not break but put up a strong resistance, 
)if'anwhil' Column -\. advanced to the attack of th- 
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Turkish po<:,ition at \" which they carri('d ..ftt'r a fierce 
fight inYoh'in
 considerable loss. Four battalions wen' 
then 
l'nt nm thward to hf'lp Culunm B \\hich was having 
a hot tinw of it, a<:, the Turk
 not only refused to run 
hut wen gaining ground. 11w
 <:'ucceeded in 
topping 
the adyance of the 1 urk and took eight guns, Tlw 
other tW0 hattalion, of (lIln111n .\ (D('lamain'!-, Brigade) 
wen' 
Nit to the a..
lstance of Column C which had ad- 
va"nced latrr a
ain<:,t tl1(' [nrkish position at X, the two 
hatterie,-, remaining \\ ith nelamain and hi" "taff at V. 
Then follo\\ I,d <",,111P hours of Jighting. 
rhe fir-.t ach'anc' \\ ,l
 macle at 8,-1-5, V was taken 
at IT, and X wa" iinallv c.lptured about 1.30, th(' "hole 
of tl... fìr
tTurki..h po...ition tllU<:' falling into our hand
, 
:\kanwhile <1 t,on o ulunm of Turks was obser\'ed ad- 
,anriw' af.,ain<:,t \, \\'here there was practically no in- 
fantr\' detent I', It \\d"> a '"d.:' of Lollecting all the detail", 
po.-.sible for defence tnumbering about IOO, men. in all), 
and holdinr:- ('n ,It all <<n"t<;. I t was an an
lOUS tlme, but 
t'le Turk, \\ere n p111";ld, and when their position was 
orcupil'd at X matt! 1''' im.rroyed, ., . 
rhe fìght north of \ wa, ,tlll ragmg so ])l'la111am 
rC,"O\'f'll'd hi" h.ltt.dion, from X ,the h,lrd tried nor
ct.., 


:\Iahrattas, and 2-1-th Punjab Infantn) and started to the 
dssistance of B about .3 p.m. Colunin C followed and co- 
operated, so that the whole force was together to meet what 
was e,-identh' the main body of the Turkish army, The 
Turks counfer-attacked with great determination, and in 
the evening succeeded in forcing back our troops into 
the first line of trenches. They recovered their gun,. 
Culumn A, howe,-er, occupied the village of Sulman Pak ; 
whilst the rest were sheltered in the first Turkish position. 
The Turks had had eilOugh for the time being and the 
opposing forces passed a quiet night. 
On the 22nd the Turks attacked again in great force, 
and about 3 p.m. made a desperate atter,lpt to recapture 
the trenches. The attack failed, and by 6 p.m, all was 
quiet. rhe Turks dug themseh'es in about a mile from 
the Briti"h position. During the night they made three 
more attack;:. which were easily repulsed with hut few 
casualtie,;. Then the Turb withdrew their guns before 
following themsel\'es, There is no doubt that they put 
up a ,"ery gallant :lìght. They lost I,500 prisoners and 
(according to the latest estimate) IO,OOO in killed and 
"ounded, They stood up to the bayonet charge and 
counter-attacked no kss than five times. Their losses 
(if the estimate is correct) nearly equalled the whole 
strength of Townshend's force, 
On th(' other hand our losses were verv heavy, 
particularly in officers, including the staff, and' th(' di,:i- 
sion at the end of th!' battle was minus one-third of its 
stwngth. E\"entual1
' it was withdrawn to Kut as we 
know, 1'11(' wounded leachC'd Kut on the 27th. On tIll' 
28th a band of \rabs held the river between Kut and 
.\mara and wt..re dislodged with some difficulty with the 
help of a gunboat, befo
ecoml11unication with Àmara was 
restored, This may account for the Turkish report that 
communication
 had been destroyed between 1\:ut and 
,\mara-a nUllour which has ne,'er been either coniìrmed 
ur denied officiallv, and which would ha,-e been most 
serious news if it had been true. 
A word or two about the Turk from a very competent 
anthoritv may be of interest. The Turk is not effete, or 
half-trained, õr mutinous, or neglected. On the contrary, 
he is as '....ell equipped a, tJ1(' Briti<:'h soldier, and better 
than the Indian, The Turk
 possess tons of ammunition 
and do not hesitate to abandon it if there is anv difficult\T 
in carrying it away, The nearer they are to Bagdad Hie 
better' arc they sùpported and SUpl)lied, In short the 
Turk is a formidable nut to crack in l\[esopotamia, and it 
is simple folly to tackle him with in
ufficient force, 
,Sincc this articlc 'icas 'il'Yillen 7U ha;'c learnt defillitely 
that the positioll at [(ut has been isolated. EmToR'J 


THE C{ TLT OF kiPLING, 
To the Eclitor of Land and Water. 

ir, En>ry lover of Kipling will thank you for your 
artick in L\:,:u A"ID \YATFR, and especially for your verrlict 
that no writer is more' frt'e from the dmdly sin of lite'rary 
,ani h', I mt'Ì Mr. Kipling on board a home-bound African 
steamf'r, and after telling him a story of adwnture that I hdil 
gathere'cl " half told" from a South African, I expressed a 
wish that he would tell some of these tales, "becau,e," I 
"aid, .. t11f'Y are such dumb dogs; the'Y can't tell a story," 
" Of coursp they can't," he retm ted, .j if they coulrl talk 
about the thing, they wouldn't do it. You want a fellow lil,e 
me to tell the story," 
If I ever had doubted his greatness I should have. known 
it then; it is the third-rate scribbler who thinks that '. the 
<;un has risen to hmr him crow." To 1\\"1', Kipling deed<; arc 
tar above words; his one aim and object i, to shew us the 
tlpecls and sufkrings öf the 111t'n on who,e bone'" .j the Engli<;h 
flag is stawd,' and it is thi
 utter singlene<;s of purposeJthat 
gin:s his stories their dramatic force and their marwllous 
\ itality. His worship of " that great idol Pa" Britannica that 
dwells between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin " links him 
to dll who die in her se'rvice, and if he sometimes shews a seamv 
side of tht'ir live:. he' does them splendid justice in" The \\'hife 
\tm's Burden," and" The' Galley Slaves:" 
And our Laureate is a Mr. Hobert nridge
, who<:,e poC'm" 
arf' about a" inspiling a,.: a rice'-pudding 
 Y uur,.: 
ratdull\", 
l"RU\' Sn:PHr
. I. C. S. 
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D ET ACH:\IEXT is an admirable quality 
but it mm' be carried to extreme 
limits, It - is being so carried by a 
number of admirable people, who while 
.::laimiJlg, not always \Ùth complete candour, not 
to be averse from the effective prosecution of the 
'\ar, are engaged in presenting so coldly balanced 
a case that plain folk, anxious to be fair-minded 
and immeasurably saddened by the tragic slaughter 
and intolerable delays of the "-ar are apt to be a 
littlc bewildered. An air of sweet reasonableness 
which is the weapon of the detached is always a most 
persuasire thing, -\nd there are singularly few, 
if any, cases so good that a skilful intellectualist, 
taking ad\Tantage of partial Haws inevitable in 
human affairs, cannot contri\'c to give them an 
.I ppearance of weakness. 


Let us suppose a man brought up un a charge úf 
robbing a traveller in circumstances of e
ceptionJ.1 
brutalit
 and violence, Suppose the facts attested 
on unbiassed eddence. 1 t would be perfectly 
pussible for a magistrate to point out that the 
\\orId was in fact arranged un a \-ery inequitable 
plan, The tra'\"('ller was rich, and in a perfectly 
urdered state there \, auld be no such inequalities 
tu excite the passion of em-y. There \\ould 
clearly have been no assault if the traveller had 
been poor. Moreover it was clear that the traveller 
when attacked had struck at his assailant, so that 
obviously he could not honestly raise the point 
that violence was criminal. It was the fact that 
t he rich man, though he bore a good character 
in gener.ll, had in the past sanctioned some lesser 
transaction that was not stricth- honest, I twas 
reasonabh- certain that his alicestors had been 
rascal
, \Ye \\ere all extraordinarily imperfect 
and it was not fur so essentiallv frail a mortal as 
himself to judge between plaintiff and defendant, 
The assailant could not reasonably be expected 
to restore the mune\' because he held the unusual 
but apparently perfectly sincere view that the 
rich man had no right to it. :\lor('over he had 

pent it and they were therefore both equally 
<ll'pri\'Cd of it. And as for punishment that \\ as a 

terile thing, Beings gifted as the d(.fendant 
\\ as wi tl1 the high endmvment of human reasun 
"ere more susceptible to argument than to force 
\\ hich ne\ er 
'Ct soh-ed any difficulty 'I'll(' de- 
fendant was the victim of an opportunity of a 
system, It wa
 our dUÌ\' to set to work to alter 
the s) stem, The case J "auld bç accordingh. 
di
missed. 


That b admirabh- a:; an e
t'rci
(' ill philu
uphil 
det.lchment, but it i... poor admilli
tr.ltiull of the 
IJ.w, It meets no difficulties of the situation, It 
provides no guarantee that the deft'ndant will not 
fall upon the plaintiff as he leaves tit(' court and 
relieve him of his repléni
hcd pur
e , nor that the 
loafers in thp gallery will not proceed to follow hi
 
example, ,Such mi
chid mdeed willlw dOlW long 
before" the system is alterpd," Anù the mdfd
 
trate unle

 protected by 
tout IniniOlb of tlU' Id\\ 
,\i!l share the tld\'eller'
 fdtL. 


FORUM. 


Present-day 


Problems. 


Xor is this bv am' means so malicious or ex- 
travagant a travèsty J of the trend of speech and 
"riting of many of our detached intellectuals, 
b such detachment human? Is it not 
essentially the reverse, too cold, too dispassiunate 
and disembodied? \Ve li\-e under a human law, 
man-made, administered by men for men, Divine 
sanctions there mav be, not less real because 
veiled, but no di\TiÌie interferences, 
[all in his 
upward progress or (to beg no question) in his 
complex development has elaborated a mode uf 
living; he laboriously builds order out of chaos by 
a series of agreed codes without which a stable hfe 
is impossible; in commerce, honest currency and 
fulfilment of obligations; in marriage, fidelity; 
in professional counsel, secrecy; in friencbhip, 
truth' in international relations. faith in treaties; 
in SpOl t, fair play; even in war, agreed and 
definite mitigations of its worst horrors, 
The embodiment of all these elaborate codes 
ot greater and less essential significance is law, 
Its ultimate sanction may be force or the threat 
of force: but its dail
T operation is the result of 
united good-will and a higher human faith and 
honour in which force has no part. To bleLtk 
down this faith and honour is the greatest of crimes 
against InllnJ.nit
. It is of the esspnce of the 
German crime. \\"e nMY he all guilty of this \\,lr, 
which is the first premiss of our detached ones (just 
as our judge assumed we were all guilty of the 

ystem under which our tra\-eller was robhed), 
but that is an abstract LUld academic guilt cum- 
pared with the red guilt of action. 


Can an\ one seriouslv maintJin that that guilt 
was ours? - Assume GÚmany ringed round 
\'ith 
enemie
 \\'as that ring forged in aggre
sion 01 
defence? In the light of the after German cun- 
duct, of hymns of hate, of the sickening iteratiun 
" England is the enemy," "England planned the 
"ar" can we on the analogy of normal life draw 
nu true deduction fa\.ourablp to ourseh'es? Docs 
not our almost fatuous innocence cry to heaven 
tor recognition? In the clays of uur unchallenged 
supremac
' "hat right wa
 denied her, \\ ha t 
IMthWLty to her 
hips. what pri\'ilegcs to lIpr 
trade or her subjects) Doe
 no one remember 
when in the first decade of Hils century a \ cry 
few truculent spirits of the e
treme hlue waÌl'r 
schoo! murmured in their dubs and dt their 
dinner tables that GermdllY l1leLmt us ill (as in fact 
she did) and that \\1" had ])('st "trike at lIa \\hen 
we could break her. did any among u:::: pa} the 
,,-ery slightest attention to them? [here is more 
:,upport for our caust' in the signiflcant impotence 
of those few truculent:-. than in reams of clocumt'nt- 
arv e\'idencL' \\'110 
UPPO
l that a war I'onhl 
hà\-e ('ver been l11.lde acceptable tu u
 .l
 .lULl.tiull 
on grounds like tht"c, 


Could the {
('rmdl1 chaIIeng
 \\ hen it did 
COllI,' Ita, t- heen m hononr rl'fu
('cl;l Such 
gro...
J
 oh\"ious qUt,...,tiol1s mu
t he a
kecl to 
"traightt'n out thi
 all important matter, for 
(Ill tht' alb\\ er d\'})('nd
 tll( alb\\ (r to further 
qUt,:--tinll \\ hil'h n1<l
 at .1\1\ time he prc
::;l d 


n 
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by a certain secti
n among us, namely Are we 
justified in wcakcning in our rcsolution, surfeited 
\\ ith horror and tired of a job that is tuugher than 
it seemed? 


Could England, refusing the challenge 
ha'"c cvcr held up her hcad again amung the 
nations? That may seem an unimpurtant thing 
to the sublimely detached. Is it so unimportant 
to men of flesh and blood by 'whom the round world 
is pcopled? Is the betrayal of nations a lesser 
crime than the betrayal of friends? \Ye have 
seized or had thrust upon us, it does not mattcr 
which for the moment, responsibilities of over- 
lordship, Is the German record such as to suggest 
shc would make a bcttcr guidc for subject races 
than ourselves? \\"c rcmembcr Densha,\'i and 
most of us are ashamcd of it. Does it go near 
thc immeasurablc infamy of the starvation of thc 
rcbellious Herreros ? 
If Germany, the ringed-in one, had indeed nu 
othcr purpose but to br
ak the ring, if her own 
conscience did in fact seem clear to her in shoulder- 
ing the immense responsibility of '\ar, could not 
a campaign, prepared as it unquestionably was, re- 
30urceful as it proved itself, if waged, not without 
horror and destruction, for that indeed is impossible, 
but with an honourable clemency, have gone far 
to prove the reality of her innocence and the 
greatne
s of her spirit? If it had been waged as, 
for instance, Russia and Japan waged their bitter, 
but (on the testimony of our military attachés) 
esscntially chivalrous war? Could anything worse 
ha'"e been done than what in fact has been done 
by her to the people and placcs in her power? 
Has anything worse ever been practised on the 
\\'eak since Alva's infamies in thc Low Countries? 
Could any charges to prove the e
sential wrong- 
ness of her aims have been dc,'ised b,T caluml1\' 
more damning than ate written in thè authentï"c 
llistory of thcsc seventeen munths ? 


Thesc things should not be forgotten, And it 
is b,' no means so eas\' to remembel-with con- 
viction, The human ÌI1Ïnd is a strangely con- 
stituted thing. All our values alter as the tragedy 
of the war drags on. \\"e are surfeited with 
horrors on paper-and paper horrors havc a way of 
losing weight by repetition, But we are shelt
red 
from actual contact with them and that makes 
possible the detachment of our philosophers. 
Thcse things should not be forgotten. :Kot 
that hate may be nuurished, which leads to cxcess 
and is a futile and degrading p.J.ssion, but tu keep 
alive that anger in us which is a righteous thing, 
After all there is a right and a 'if'Yong in the matter, 
Put aside, for sake of argument, e"ery incli,'idual 
outragl' of lust or blood; admit the doubtful }>II'a 
that all thc vandalism, as at Lom ain and Hlll'ims, 
was dictated by real military necessity; distrust 
all testimuny even at first hand of tcrrified 
folk and take only the accredited e,"idence 
substantiated by neutrals or b
 the admissions 
and justitications of the enemy, Yet yuu must 
remember the machine-gun maSSdcres of cÍ\'ilians 
at Dinant and Tamines, 400 at Tamines, 
700 dt Dinant, the lesser but still considerable 
slaughter at Aerschot and Termondc, all carried 
out under disciplined orders, Put a
ide the 
reveated charges of the use of civilian screens, 
becausc it is not always easy in thc confusion of 
oattle to distinguish between fugitives flying and 


captives deliberately driven, But credit the boast 
of a Bavarian lieutenant in a )Iunich Newspaper 
that he had "the excellent idea" of seating 
three civilians in chairs in the middle of a street. 
"The fire directed at our men diminished and 
my men were the masters of the principal street. 
As ] learn cd later the Bavarian Reserve 
l{egiment made a similar experiment. 
Four civilians whom they also placed in chair
 
in the middle of the street, were killed by French 
bullets. I saw them myself lying in the middle 
of the street near thc huspital." Is it m..ely that 
all the other charges as to the use of human 
screens are false ? 
Receive with great reserve thc stories of 
mutilations, but gi,-e credit to the American 
journalist POWELL who said in an intcrview with 
GENERAL '"ON BOEHK, " I mvself have seen the 
mutilated bodies, " How about the 
women I saw with their hands and their feet cut 
off? How about the little girl two years old, 
shot in her mother's arms? How about the old 
man hung from thc rafters of his house and roastcd 
to death bv a bonfire built uncler him?" Is it 
really well "to forget or to forgive such things? 
Or the gas at the second battlc of Ypres, 
causing such agonies that doctors and nurses 
accustomed to every sort of horror could not do 
their work for tears; or the liquid fÌre at Hooge? 
Or Falaba, .1l1liral Gantealt1ne, Lusitania, 
Arabic, Ancona, Persia, and the attempted hospital 
ship Asturias? Or the shelling of the defenceless 
E 13 in Danish territorial waters, its crew ranged 
on its deck with folded arms? \Ye have the 
Bllralong case against us, but the submarine crew 
were fresh from their murders of thc 
1rabic. 
"ïth what facc could they claim, even if-it is 
driving human nature hard-we should have 
givcn (IUarter? - 
Do our detached ones tell 11S that therc i
 
no diffprcnce lH'hn'pn n'plying in kind tu out- 
rages and initiating thelll? is a duellist 1ìghting 
with swords still to u
e his sword only if hi
 
adn'rsary dra\\-s a pistol on him? Does not the 
brcach of honour in the one make the othcr'
 
similar action no least breach of honour at all ? 
These things would not be worth the saying 
were it not that our philosophers do in fact put 
forward these pallid suggcstions. They are wont 
now to speak as if it were an academic point to 
demand frum the enemy recugnition of defeat. 


The recugnition of the full defeat of their 
purpose by the (
erman leaders is worth any sacri- 
fice we can make. 'Ye write these word
 with the 
fullest recognition of the solemn responsibility 
which rests upon non-combatant penmen, To 
demand less is to betray our belief in human right, 
to deny our hope of a cleaner world.' It is to 
make vain the sacritices of our splendi<.l dead- 
an intolerable .lpostasy, \Yhat each man and 
woman of us nl'eds is to makc or renew a sacred 
decision from the standpoint of there being in 
human affairs judge by human standards a right 
and a wrong, Substantially we stanll for that 
right, Our judged who with an elaborate assump- 
tiun of philosophic calm escapes the agony of 
decision and rides off on phrases about the common 
wcakness of plaintiff and defendant is simply an 
unjust judgl', Thc issue is as dear as <: ny that 
has ever been stated in a human quarrel, and de- 
mands a definite judgment, That judgment l1eed
 
adequate sanction. Timt sanction is-\"ictory. 


Ll 
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A SONG OF THE GUNS. 
By GILBERT FRAXKAU. 
3.-GUN. TEAMS. 


Their rugs art
 soddl'n, their hC'ads are do\\'n, their taiis are turned to the stOlm. 
(\\"ould you know them, yon that groomed them, in the sleek fat days of peace, 
When the tiles rang to their pawings in the lighted stalls and wann, 
l'ow the foul clay cakes on britching strap and clogs the quick-release? ) 


Thi" 1I10wn rain stings, there ]<; never a star, the tracks arc Dver" of slime, 
(You mu<;t harness-up by gnesswork with a failing torch for light, 
[n.:;tep-deep in unmade standings; for it's active-service time, 
And our resting weeks are over, and we move the guns to-night.) 
The iron tyres slither, the traces 
ag, their blind hoo\'es stumble and slide; 
They are war-worn, they are weary, soaked with sweat and sopped with rain 
(Yon must hold them, you must help them, swing your lead and centre wide 
Where the greasy granite pavé peters out to squelching drain,) 
1'I\I'n' i:- o.;hrapncl bur..;ting a mile in front on the road that the guns must take: 
(Y ou are nervous, you are thoughtful, you are shifting in your seat, 
.'\s yon watch the ragged feathers flicker orange, flame and break) 
But the teams are pulling steady down the battered \'i1lage street, 
You ha\'e shod them cold, and their coats arc long, and their beHies gray with the mud 
They have done with gloss and polish, but the fighting heart's unbroke: 
We, who saw them hobbling after us down white roads flecked with blood, 
Patimt, wondpring why we kft them, ti1l we lost them in the smoke; 
\\"ho have felt them 
hi\'er beÌ\\een Our knees, when the sheHs rain black from the c;láe<; , 
When the bursting terrors find us and the lines stampede as one; 
\\"ho have watched the pierced limbs quiver and the pain in stricken eyes- 
Know the worth of humble s
r\'ants, foolish-faithful to their gun, 


N.B.-A Song of the Guns wiII be continued in our ne'\:t Issue. 
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By a Prisoner of War. 


T HESE notes an' written from a forgotten 
hackwater untouched by the hurricane of war 
that is reIìding the world. Hard!\- had Wt' 
entered the fringe of tlw storm than we were 
swept as it were by an eddy into thio.; quipt place, A 
hackwater I have called it. Water sti1l and placid lies 
all around us, with clustering HWls on tIle' bank" and in 
th(' summer grcat water lilies \\'hit(' and veil ow Ivi'ng 
lazily upon the surface, I t is in a Dutch fòrtress that 
\\ e are confined, A moated fortress, yerv old and so iH- 
designed that after one short campaign "it was declared 
îbc;olete and since then hac; heen used only as a small 
Jppot for munitions. I twas hastilv constrnctcd to form 
part of the ddences against the in
'ading arm v of Loui
 
Xl \. , but it bore an in
lorious part, heing betrãved by its 
own commandant almost before a shot was fired, 
Xow elm trees, seventy feet high, dark and slender, 
grow on the sunken earth ramparts, They are grouped in 
dusters on the rhomboid bastions which guarded thc 
corners of the fort. Thev line the banks which form a 
courtyard containing the barn-like Itlaga7ines where the 
garrison is housed, Outside this cour
vard, surrounded 
hy a double fence of barbed wire, 
nc Tough one-storied 
harracks which ha\'e bcen turned ïnlo our quarters, 
They arc comfortable f'nough' now, wt \\'oefuH v inade- 
quate \\hen first we arrived on a \\I;t da\' in mid-winte
, 
I t is not good for men to be ;;hut off from the world. 
The universe shrink<; to the tiny island, with its barbed 
wire fences, its lights, its sentriës, all rather jncongruouo.; 
amid this peaceful fertile country, and evelJ. in.the 0\ eJ"- 
grO\\ n forsaken fortrc"',;, Thf; mradowo.; \\ ith their 
clusters of puny trees, poplar, \\illo\\ ånd elm, \\Ì1Ïch form 
an uneven fringe around the hOY'ilOn. 
een\ to us remotl' 


ac; the star
, though in measure of spare only fifty yards 
of water divide thcm from us. 
It is a somnolent lanci where work proceeds metho
- 
ically and leisurely, It is strange to see a brown sail 
rise un apparently from the midst of the fields, for the 
canals have low banks which slope by an imperceptihle 
ßI:adient from the level of the pasture. Like the road.... 
the banks of the larger canals arc often Hned \\ ith trees 
whose foliage enYClops all but the topmost riggin h of 
the barges. The country is very flat, as though at some 
period a smooth and mountainous glacier had passed 
over it, sweeping away in its course even the smallcst 
hillocks. There are few hedges, but the meadows arC' 
di\'ided bv waterways or large ditches, Th('[e i<:. no 
land withín view under plough, It is all pasture. and 
('\"Crywhere are herds of black and white cattle, In tl
e 
e\'ening it can become very still; still as the depths of a 
great forest, and in certain lights the trees frown upon 
us likC' giants awakened and displeased, 
The effects upon one are cu'iously paradoxical. 
Th('\' arc both narrowing and broadening. Narrowin
 
becãuse a small community can be shaken to the founda- 
tion
 by incidents that would pass unnoticed in the 
world bc'yond, One is apt to fall into the smallnec;c;. the 
fussinesS: the exaggerated self-conc;ciousness of d\\e]]f'rs 
in island
 and small countries which hold hard to thcir 
peculiar characteristics. Yet it is broadening, for th(' 
mind becomes contemplati\'e. as the mind of an Oriental 
to whom time is nothing, to whom it matters not wh('ther 
a problcm be soh-ed in a year, a week or a day. Hf're 
one ponders O\'er past experience and the jumhled. 
unorganised store of knowledge can be set straight. The> 
\ ital can be separated from the trivial. One can learn 
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to rrcognise rool p1Ïncipk.
. Rf'ading and f"xperience, : 
they cla,;hed in chao 1t wa all di<;ordered, The \\orld 
knèw no law
, /',pl tÏll1ent led to no ,-,melusion", Eyery- 
thing 
,ell1ed haphaLard, 1'11<' atll1o
pherc, d,unp and 
hea\-y the "u[[punding the rircUln
tance
; throw 
upon u... a dOdk of apd.thy em-ell1ping and ,;titiing, Life 
pa

1 monotonou
l
' ther/' is little to distinguish one 
day from another. E\'cryone has :>unk into his 0\\11 
groon', 
etting up at the same huur, eating the same 
food, playing tennis with ilie ,;ame people, It is \\onder- 
fnl how closely each one knows the habits of the othpr. 
I 
uppose our con versatio11 is only so much i'epetition, 
There are plans of escape ever being discussed, 
nUl ing thc summer ten aviator
 \\ ho had been at Gronin- 
gen, \\here the men of our luckle,;s brigade arc interned, 
ga\T in their parole dnd \\ere sent here, It was amusing, 
t hough at the same time rather pathetic to hear them 
turn over and di
cuss, at first with confidence which 
soon nwlted awa), plans that we had thrashed out and 
rejected long ago, The desire to bcape expresses itself 
in \'ery varying degree of intcnsi'ty, \"hile most are ever 
readytoseizC' otto make opportunities, they do 110t aUo\\" 
the sllbject to be fm e\ er in their minds and on their lips: 
with a fe\\' it has belome almost an obsession, Two of 
our number, aided bv some luck. managed to get away 
hut <;ince then <;evcrål \\eak points ha\'c been remkred 
impregnahlp. Thl'n: \\a
 gleat actiyity for some dayc, 
more lights, more harhed \\ irC', po""ihlL' con'r cut aWdY 
and a doubled patrol on the other 
ide of the moat. 
Schemes of Escape, 
Then a 
cheme of eScap(" concei\'ed "oon after our 
arrival hut abandoned after two abortiye attempts, was 
revi\'ed and hegun 011 more thorough and better 
organiscd line", ,\ tunnel was projected from one of the 
<;}e/'ping roonb, under a brick path out..;ide, through the 
earth rar.lpart to the moat: \Ye dug out a large hole, 
running the \\hol(' length of tl1(' room, packing the earth 
in a stJacc nin/' inchc" high, bdwecn the floor and the 
nmcrde foundation. Into thi<; reservoir, we "torcd the 
earth from the tunnel proper, \\'e picked through the 
hrick waU of the foundation and minéd six feet deep 
below the path, Lo\\ er we could not go for already the 
earth was wet. \\ e had cut nearly half r.ay through the 
rampart, before by merest chancp a Dutch se[\'ant di,-;- 
covered the trap door under the linoleum and found what 
lay beneath. The work in the narrow stuffy tunnel had 
hecome ,,0 hard that no on(' dug for longer than fifteen 
minute<; at a time, The air was so bad that no candle 
would 
tay alight and \\e worked by the light of an electril 
torch. There could be no darknp"s more blinding and 
more intense, than of that long hole, so narro\v that 
one could hardlv turn from 
ide to side, There was no 
light from the èntranc
 fOl \\ (' had curved thc p<lssage 
to ayoid the TOot
 of d tree, TIl(' tunnel had meant more 
to U<;, ('\'en than the path to freedom, In a life of idle- 
[1(',,-, or at the be..;t IIf work which could he done wl)('n and 
lOW we \\ j"l1('d, this \\'a" a definite ta<.k, regular and 
l11.;;i"tent. \\l1('n it wa" dicwoyercd Qur IJllC' occupation 
was 
onc, \Ye had onl) old amu<;ements and hohhie" 
to fall hack on, 
In tl)(' winter we play football in a dISused maga71ne 
with boardC'd floor. It is a fast, exciting game, in \\ hich 
sho('s are worn, and the doors at each end are the goals, 
In th(' "pring two cement tcnnis court" \\ere laid do\\n, 
and they ha\'e pro\'ided the 
taple amusement and 
exC'rci'if' eYer since, Three time
 a \\'lek there are short 
route marches under heavy guard, Occasional lca\'(' 
on parole i<; granted, .\t first it \\a
 for one day once 
in ahout six \\ec\,", for it wac; granted only to one officer 
at a til11e, Then the Dutch authoritie c grew gradual1y 
mon' fYcncrous, and now thn e da\'" a month arc allowed, 
Tho..;" days away from the fort. usually spent at the 
H,lc;llC', haln: the irk
omene
" of our plison, 
1'11(' new"papC'r, arrive eyery morning, only a day 
late, ::\londa
, \\ hen there arc no papers, 
undays and 
Tue...d,lYs \\ ith no Engli h mail. produce a faint irritation. 
and remind u<; that all day... arc not the <;ame, Then' arc 
pl/'nt\ of hool
s hut, er) littlf' erious reading is done, 
Almo....t evcr
 profl' ion, and more than a dozen public 

chool" ha\'(' dmtrihuì<'d to our numbl'r. The majori1\' 
ha
 heC'n at on" timC' or another in tll( -\rmy or Ka\ y 
(chieAy th(' latt"r) for \\ an nominally a na\'al brigack, 


TIll' dominant charac14 ri
tic of tht group i
 the di\'ersity 
of the units, The day" do not vary and nothing happens, 
It i" lucky that among indi\'iduals is "ariety of outlook, 
inten 
ts, expel iencc and tl'mperament. .\ few senior 
officers have their own rooms, but for most there is no 
pri\'acy po'-'
ible, e,ccpt in summer, or dt least when it 
j<; tine -on most ùav- it rain" -when one l.an find a 
sheltered corner of tlie ramparts, 


Loss of Liberty. 
One feels the loss of libertv when at sl1ilset, or in 
summer time at se\'en o'clock, tlie Dutch soldiers, search- 
ing en'ry nook and cranny, 
wcep us in"idf' tll(' barbed 
\\Üe fence<; which enclo,,(' our quarter
, 
e\'er hefore 
ha
 the shortening of the day
 meant so much, 
o one 
)'ealised how rapidly the days of autumn draw in. The 
lights are lit at sundown; their strong rays shining on 
the clustering trees, turn the leave<; almoS'!: to sno\\ white. 
and the elfect is strangel
' picturesque, For miles round 

an he "een the glare of the blaze of light. 
I t is pleasant on \\ arm day.... to lie on the bank almo
t 
on a level \\ith the moat, A den
c forest of marine weed 
grows in the clear water and shoals of small fi
h thread 
their way through the dark vegetation, Further out the 
\\ ater is blue as the <;ky, To the 
outh li(' the ,;pires and 
('himncy
 of Gondar, rising abo\'e trees transmuted h
' 
distance from green to misty grey, To th(' north there 
is a meadow of yi"id pasture, hounded hy a hank of 
il\"{'r 
\\illow
 and dcep colonred poplars, It appears like a 
jagg('d har of grcen 
hades, light and dark, suspended 
bet\\ pen the hlue of water and 
k
'. [n ;\pril and \[a y 
the fto\\er
 turncd the fields to shcet
 of \'i\'id yellow 
and delicate white, cowring the green like a thili wil : 
the orchards in the farm<; near the fort were a cloud 
of pink blossom. How keenl
' we enjoyed the first da
's 
of !-.pring, C\'Cn in :\Iarch it wa
 often \\ arm enough to 
lie in the sun, looking forward in cxpcctation of !-.ummer. 
E\'cn this lifc has certain cOlnpen
ations Onc can 
\\C'ar whdt one likes; usuallv llanncl
 and an old coat 
in the da\' time and uniform in th(' eyening, The ahsenc( 
of \\ Olm'Îl and the peculiar frankness of thf' gun-room
 
where most of us haw' seryed, enabll'5 candid and out- 

poken discu
sion, It i
 a Bohemian society, in spite of 
,;e\'eral restraints, some obviously necessary, other<; 
rather needless, imposed by the Dutch commandant. 

uch long and intimate a
sociation is a hard testing, 


Rumble of Distant Guns. 
It is strange that in this ol
l fort amid peaceful 
meadows, we can hear on still davs, faint in the distanc(', 
the rum hIe of gun<;. Very plain was this "hadow of 
[('ality during the great actionc; of the war, at tl1(' times 
of XeU\'e Chapelle, the attack on Hill ón and thc a(1\-ancc 
in ()ctoheL It is little more than a long-drawn murmur, 
a 
ound which onp fed" rather than hear
, and thal onlv 
when the \\ ind i
 still. 
 ow \\ inter is again upon us. 
and the day" arc very short. The kaH., fell rapi(ll
' ill 
till" first days of 
O\'cmher. I'he\' lav all around, wd, 
hectil and 11attered ; too sodden to' be :tirrecl into motion 
by tl1(' \\ind, For long, thin ydlo\\ foliage clung to the 
poplars and elms, but the chestnuts \\'hich bloomed carly 
in the spring were in autumn withered and bare beforc 
their time, Sometimc" the days were brilliantly iìnl' 
and the sun was hot. Then the trees with their goldet: 
colouring were half-hidden by shimmering mists, X 0\\ 
gales of \\ ind and rain sweep for days over the open 
country, It is a drenching rain, The ditchcs and canab 
ri<;e till they arc on a level with their hanks, The meadows 
arc. mar
h\" the roads rutted and impas
able; th(' path 
round the' ramparts i
 drenched and slippery, 
on1C- 
timc-; the \\ ind is still and the sky is grC'y and lowcring, 
The sun cannot shine and the horizon is ùb'-'cnred hy Inw 
banks of fog, 
There is a single railway line hetween l'tr('cht 
nd 
J
eyclen which passes quite close to thp fort. Thc trams 
I attIc by e\ery day. well up to time, an irritating remindl'r 
of the world from which we are shut off, 
ome of 1I
 
\\ould rather there wpre in view no roads, no railway, 11( 
houJ.:c-:"', but only a :"'weeping e'\panse of dcserted meadow 
Yet perhapc tlIC<;(, thing arc good, le<;t we resign oursdn 
 
morl' and morC' to thi" tiny island which for the tim{ 
con"titute., our wlrrld. - I 
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LAND AND WATER 


BRITISH 
RED CROSS, 
The Sociely which 
brin!!" comfort and 
healing to our g .lIant 
soldiers. is in urgent 
need 01 fund.. Send 
I whatever you can 
spare to- 
The Brit; h Red 
I Cross, Room 99. 
83 Pall Mall. S. W, 


TIELOCKEN 
BURBERRY 


Selected by LORD KITCHENER as the 
most serviceable weather-resisting cam- 
paigning coat, after a critical examination 
of other models; and worn during his 
recent visits to the Front. 


Every 
Ge1zuine 
Bu. berry 
Garment 
is LG belled 
'Burberrys' 


. 
I- 


- 


THE TIELOCKEN BUR BERRY-Infantry or Cavalry Pattern-is made in Burberrys' 
famous wet- and wind-proof Gabardine, lined Proofed Wool, Camel Fleece. or 
Proofed Felt--equals Fleece in warmth yet is les. than half its weillht and substance, 


BURBERRYS 


THE TIELOCKEN Patent 
coat has overlapping fronts 
\-"hich completely cover the 
most vulnerable parts of the 
body, providing, from the 
throat to the knees, a double 
safeguard of the greatest value 
during prolonged exposure to 
heavy rain or biting 'wind. 


EASY ADJUSTMENT is 
assured by doing a\-vay with 
the usual buttons and replacing 
them \-vith a single strap-and- 
buckle, \-vhich enables the coat 
to be fastened or taken off 
with the utmost expedition. 
THE SKIRTS are so arranged 
that it is impossible for the 
legs to be exposed, thus ob- 
viating the difficulty of keeping 
the lo\ver part of the body dry 
in stormy \-veather. 


T ielocken coats provide double protection 
O1.'er the t.ital parts vi the body where it is 
most needed, The overlaþping Ironts flCeþing 
the chest and legs safeguarded against bÜingly 
cold lfjinds or drÏi'Îng rain, There is no þos- 
sibility 01 these Ironts blowing open and letlin
 
in unwelcome draughts and damp, and so the 
Tielocken models are the mo.\t perlectlyþrolectÙJe 
lfjraþs imaginable nr ,btainablc," 
-BADJIlNTON JIAGAZll\'E, 


BURBERRY, WAR KIT 


Including The Burberry, Infantry or Cavalry 
Patterns; Uniforms in Tenace \Vhipcord, Trench- 
Warms, Airman Kit, Great Coats, BritÍ>h Warms, 
Caps, Shirts, Puttees, Sleeping Bag., and every 
detail 0 f Service Dres. and Equipment. 
READY FOR USE 
or to measure in 2 to 4 days. 


ILLUSTRATED MILITARY 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


N,B. Many 1915 Civilian Top-coats and Suits ... 
well as ladies' Coats and Gowns are being sold during 
January at ONE-HALF USUAL PRICES. Full list of 
bargains on request. 


HA YMARKET S.W. 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS & 
68 3 


LONDON 
Provincial Agents 
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The Prince of \Vales came home on a few davs' leave last 
week. Prince .\lbert having come up to" Buckingham 
Palace to meet him in London, The appointment of 
H,R.H, to the Chairmanship of the Committee of War 
Pensions is in every way an excellent one, The Prince 
while in France has gained the confidence of all ranks. 
and the fact that he will be at the head of this difficult 
and onerous work will be taken as a guarantee of straight- 
forward and generous dealing, Pensions Commit
ees 
in the past have not altogether enjoyed a good reputatIOn, 
the tendency having been to allow the duties to fall into 
the hands of one or two individuals, who have often 
been of the cast-iron red-tape type, 
Ladv Dorothy Bligh, whose marriage with 1\1r. D, S, Peploe, 
"10th Hussars, will' shortìy be celebrated. is the only 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Darnley, Cobham 
Hall, the family seat near Gra\'esend, is one of the most 
beautiful places within easy reach of London, In a 
favourable summer the rhododendrons, when in full 
blossom, are a sight once seen never to be forgotten, 
Lady Dorothy's first cousin is Baroness Clifton of 
Leighton Bromswold, in her own right, while her elder 
brother is Lord Clifton of Rathmore, for the Blighs 
enjoyerl two baronies of Clifton, one inherited by marriage 
in 1713 and the other conferred in lï 21 
The rescue of Lord l\Iontagu of Beaulieu was miraculous, and 
it is to be hoped that he will be ahle to shake off the effects 
of the !'evere fatigue and shock through which he has 
passed, Like Clive, he must feel himself reserved for 
great things, and he will be encouraged thereto by the 
tributes of affection which were written in several papers 
and by more than one friend, In some of thpse it struck 
one that unnece,>,>ary emphasis was laid on his receiving 
the Kaiser at Beaulieu as an English gentleman should 
do, After all it was only what one might expect from 
a descendant of the" bold Buccleuch," who, according 
to tradition, put Queen Bess in her place- a much more 
difficult joh one would think. 
It was the father of the . hold Buccleuch:' also ,,",liter 
Scott, who won the reputation of being" a man of rare 
qualities, wise, true. stout and mode"t "- qualities and 
attributes which are evi.dentlv in the blood, 


Sir Alðander Henderson, by a-;suming the title of Lord 
Faringdon, is laying up trouhle for his correslJondents, 
many of whom will invariably spell it with two" r's .. 
Farringdon Street being so much more familiar Not 
far from Farringdon Street is the home of that famous 
great daily, the Standard, the full control of which S
r 
Alexander took over only a few months ago, after It 
had passed through troublous times, Already it ha,> 
responded to the new and healthier influences, for on 
all sides one hears good spoken of it, so it should only 
he a matter of time for its old dories to be restored. 



IX new peerages were created on the first of this month 
During the last fifteen years, since the death of Queen 
Victoria, II7 peerages have been made, Had this rate 
of creation been mJ.intained say since James L came to 
the Throne. the Roll of the Lord-; Temporal would have 
included about 2,500 names instead of 700 as at present. 
rhe bumper crop of new coronets occurred in H)ob, \\hen 
the total reached 17, in 1905 and again in 19IO there 
were 1-1-. and in 191 I 13, As again"t these figures 
it is interesting to noticp that in the Diamond Jubilee 
vear there were only ,>i... new peers, 


In that YL,lr of J ubilep twenty-one haronetcies and 2IH knight- 
hood.., were <'onferred, but in HJII the clc<'oladp was 
hestowed on 351 worthy men, wh'ereas the record year 
for baronetcies was 1l)05, when eight and twenty gentlemen 
were granted hereditary honours, During the fifteen 
\'ears since H)OI the number of new b,lronets ha<; be('n 


273 and of new knights 2,723, For these remarkable 
figures I am indebted to Debrett's peerage, 
The baronetcy of Wake, which has just passed from father 
to son, stand,> eighteenth on the Official Roll, having 
been bestowed on December 5th, 1621; the premier 
baronetcy, that of Sir Hickman Bacon, was founded 
iust ten years pre\'iously-in rC>rI. It is accepted that 
the Wakes of Courteenhall derive descent from the 
Last of the Saxons, though it was only in comparativelv 
recent times that the famous baptismal name of Herewald 
was revived, Charles and William having for 
generations been the favourite first name, In the 
seventeenth century there was an Isaac \Vake, which 
sounds incongruous, and the sixth baronet was Sir 
Charles Wake-Jones, a 
Iiss Jones having brought 
to the family as her down' the manor of Courteenhall, 
among other possessions, . 


It really seems as if London has at last reached tllP limit of 
war restrictions; the streets can hardlv be darker at 
night and unless all a1cohal is t8 pe stopp'd because, 
broadly speaking, one per 10,000 of its inhahitants is un- 
able to keep sober, notwithstanding the present obstacles 
between drinker and drink, it looks as if there can be no 
further interference in this direction, The re.,taurants 
continue to be bptter patronised than ever; Prince's 
which is in Piccadilly, and therefor,' right in the very 
heart of thing!', seems always full, Then' is no plcasanter 
place for a quiet luncheon than its grill room, 


Sarah Bernhardt is receiving her usual great welcome in 
London, Queen Alexandra and Queen AmPlie being 
present on her opening day, Besides the huge audience 
inside the Coliseum, a crowd of equally devoted admirers 
waited patiently for the great actress outside to see her 
arrive. l\Ime, Bernhardt presented J,es Cathedrales. by 
:\1. Eugene l\Ioraud, with music by Gabriel Pierné, ht:r 
own part being the masterpiece, The singing of the 
Marseillaise at the end rose into a regular ovation, 


am told by one who was present that New Year's Eve at 
the Piccadilly Hotel was a wonderful sight, Casali 
had some delightful table decor,Üions in the shape of 
china British bull dogs guarding Union Jacks which 
fetched everybody, Thes
 were delightful. 
The National Portrait Society will hold an exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery about the middle of February, and 
arrangements are already in progress to secure it its 
full meed of success, Even in war time it is an event 
which an increasing number of people would be sorry 
to lose, and the opening day is always an interesting 
and amusing occasion, 


Sidmouth is among the first favourites of South Coast watering 
phces this winter. Thpre is a charm about the place 
which draws back people year after year. Tucked 
away in the beautiful \ ale of the Sid it is sheltered and 
warm, and now that it has excellent hotels, the number 
of its annual visitors has increased greatly, Among the 
hotels the Fortfield occupies the front rank for it is so 
comfortable and delightfully situated, It overlooks 
the sea from which it is onlv separated by the famous 
cricket ground, one of the most picturesfJue in England, 
The hotel is as it were the Societv hub of the town, for 
its guests find that every !Jlace" the
T visit is in close 
proximit
' to it. Sidmouth this winter has done better 
than e\ n, th(ml!;h it always regards the early spring a-; 
its pecl1liar season, HER!\IES, 


NF\\' LIGHTI:'o<G REGl1LATIOXS,-Motorists. whose cars arc 
fitted with C.AY, Side lamps, models, .. F,S,," .. G,S.," .. E.S.," 
or .. B.S,... should write for a pair of perforated discs to C. A, \'an- 
dervell and Co. (Ltrl,), Electrical Engineers, Acton, London, ,,,._ 
THE c.-\J{ LIGHT/:-\C SPECIALISTS.-(Advt,) 
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AHASUERUS 


RETURNS. 


Once I drove the Christ out of my door; now I am doomed to walk from the Northern seas to the 
Southern, from the 'Vest ern shores to the Eastern mountains asking for Peace, and none will give it 
to mc.-From the Legend of .. The 
VanderJng Jew." 
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T HE mere strategies of war are often 
compared by a very loose simile to 
chess. Indeed the simile is so loose 
that it is exceedingly misleading, and 
has caused too many students of military history 
to state in merely mathematical term; problems 
which are essentially organic and human. 
But there is at leas t this great point in com- 
mon between the strategi cs of a widely-developed 
campaign and a game of chess; that not the best 
player in the world can see more than a few mO\Tes 
ahead, In other words, there is in both forms of 
effort the factor which may be called ff uncon- 
trolled" development. In both things one may 
say that the development of each situation in turn 
is ultimately controlled, because each is ultimateh" 
created by -the human will acting upon certain 
known materials. But eyen'bodv knows that 
when you pla
' chess you arrive at one situation 
af,ter another, which is the product of two opposing 
w111s and ne"er, or hardh- e,'er, entire1\' foreseen 
by either of those wills, - . 
- Xow there has arisen in the mere strategies 
of the Levant (I mean by "mere" stategics the 
strategic problems there presented as distinct 
from the political problems intermixed with them) 
a situation which many are beginning to realise, 
hut which certainly neither the enemy nor the 
Allies intended a short while ago, Briefly, this 
situation may be defined as "the control of the 
Levant through the possession bv the .Hlies of 
intaior lines," . 
It is an exceedingly important point in the 
mere theory of this war. It may \vell become in 
the next few weeks a capital point in the practice 
of the war. 
,
ot that the great war can possibly be 
dended south of the Danube or east of the Adriatic 
but that subsidiary operations morally damaging 
to the enemy or to ourselves, and certainly creat- 
ing for either party a drain in men and material, 
may develop here in such a fashion as to affect all 
the rest of the war; just as the Peninsula from 
1808 onwards affected the fortune of Napoleon, 
though that, fortune was not decided until Leipsic, 
nor even gIven a downward direction until the 
Russidn blunder of r812. 
In order to appreciate ,,'hat is meant bv this 
formula" the strategic control of the Levant by 
the Allies through their posses-;ion of interior lines,i' 
I \vill, with my readers' leave, begin at the begin- 
ning, For though everyhody knows the clements 
of so simple a statement, tÌw more fundamenfal 
one's origins in a description the clearer the 
rf'sult, 
To " possess interior lines" means to be so 
"itu
ted that one can concentrate upon a suc- 
ceSSIOn of decisive points more raPidly than one's 
opponC'nt. 
The crudest and simplest example of course, is 
the position of forcc>s within an ample semicircle, 
1Iw communications within \\ hich are of the same 
type and number as the communications outside, 
Supposing there is a man commanding a forcl' 
tram the Centre .-\ and he has to deal with an 
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enemy in equal numbers who must attack him at 
some point of the half-circle BCD, it is clear that 
the Genetal Officer in command at A ,,
ill be able 
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to conc
ntrate against such an attack more rapidly 
than hIS enemy will; suppo
ing ah\ 3\-S that hÍs 
,enemy and he have the same sort of èommunica- 
ti
ns at their disposaJ- -eL}ually good roads and 
raIlways, equally ample rolling stock anù all the 
rest of it. 
. Any movement that the enemy with, let us sa", 
hIs headquarters at E, makes against the semi- 
circle lines BCD involves greater distances and 
t
erefore P!esumably a ,greater expenditure of 
tIme than IS the case wIth his opponent at A. 
The General Officer in command at E is manæU\'- 
ring to attack A somewhere along the line BCD. 
He CaI? only send his, forces from place to place by 
followmg the outer hnes parallel to the semicircle 
BCD, He senùs orders for instaace, tu his force 
at e, e, e to concentrate at F and there deli,'cr their 
attack upon A's force \\ ithin the "'emicircle, Â can 
gather a similar force in much shorter time cr('ttin u 
' 0 'b 
 
ltS men from a, a, a, Because in a numbf'r of 
concentric or parallel CUf\-es the inner ones will 
always be shorter than the OEter ones, (on- 
v
rsely, if .\ ta
es the initiative he can gather 
Ius men to surpnse E at slIch a point as F more 
rapidly than E can gathL'f hi", men to meet that 
surprise, And, in general. am" Commander 
possesses essentially interior lines when he has 
the advantage 0.1 nipidity ill concentratioll against 
any threatened point over hi,,' oþponent, 
Thelefore the abO\'e rule of thumb text-book 

,y'pe 
f dia
ran
, to e
plain what, 
s 
1eant by 
,mtenor. hnes reqUIre
 a mo(hticatIOn, par- 
tIcularly Important in modern timl 
\Yè take it for granted in thé!.t dementarv 
sketch that time can be mec".'--ured b,' ùistancè. 
But, as a matter of fact, t1
is IH'\PJ- ha
 been quite 
accuratel) the ca"e, and 111 1l10Ùt'I Il time- with 
tlH" u'" . of the r,lÍh\'..l' ' 11'1 of th >1Il"hip it i<; 
hardh' \ t r th.. C..l:-t' , In the ule! da, wllt'n men 
m.IL-hl'd L\' ru,ltb, whell hlJud II,..lÙ" were few 
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and when most nations had the samf' ad\'antages in you saw along the Austro-Gf'rman lines a whole 
them, when transport hy Sl':t was precarious amI railwa
T s
'stem as in Sketch III, whereb\' the 
dependent upon tl1f' wind, it was legitÏJ:nate, as a great tnm
 lines :\ A A could bring up troops 
rough rule of thumb, to measure thf' chstance by and matenals from the hases within Anstria 

hf' l
nd, map and call that. ma
1 thf' pOSSf'sso!, of al1(
 G,I>r'Fl,anv. to the front, \\1lile all along 
mtf'flOr hnes whose commul1lc2.hons to the vanous' .. tllf'Tr posItIons at that front a lateral line R B B 
parts of hi;,; front were the shorter in mere miles. with fceders at C C C goin<T out from it pf'r- 
11 is tI1<' mdhod Xapier uses in his diagrams, It' ,. , 
 t> , ' 
was the ob\ ious one for his time, To-da\" this 
i" not the ca...f', Districts differ widf'h' ï"n the 
amount of railway accommodation they have.-and 
a railwa.y has inãny-fold the capacit
: of a road, 
ThC'\' 2.1so differ very widelv even in road accommo- 
d:!.tion, .\gain, r2.Üways l;aving grown up mainly 
on commercial lines and not for strategic reasons 
have very different strategic values,' Again', 
the amOl
nt of rolling stock, lacking which mobility 
is at oncf' affected-is an important element in 
tl1{' problem, Since the possession of interior 
lim's and all the multiplications of power given by 
such a possession lies in the factor of time, and 
not of distance, it \'ery often happens undeí 
l110df'rn conditions that one party to a struggle 
p:ìssesse:; in
erior lines although on the map they 
.;ef'm to be exterior. \Ye have had a tremendous 
instance of thi.. on a largf' scale in the great Polish 
sali
nt origin2.11y in 'the hands of the Russian 
lrmles. 
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If you merely drew the position of the 
Russian armies on the map in the earlier phase 
of. the war vou saw them occup
;ing a great bow 
from East Prussia to the Carpathians, as on the 
line A A A on Sketch II and faced b\' German 
and Austrian forcf's as al
ng the line B- B B: the 
situation nearly, but not exactl
', corresponding to 
the old political frontier which hulged out between 
Russian Poland and the German and Austrian 
Empire, But the Russians did not posst'ss 
"interior lines" at all, as they appeared to 
clo upon the map. hecause their communications 
\Vue so unsuited to concentration, If, instead 
of considering the curve of the forces, you w('re 
to consider the nature of the communications, 
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mitted a ver
' rapid concentration at any desiren 
point, The Russians on tll(' other side Had 
on1\' three divergent railways in the fashion 
of the arrows D D D to help them and no trans- 
verse lines at all, such as the dotted line e e repre- 
s<,nts, They could not concentrate upon anY 
one point ,,:ithout either going right back to dis,... 
tant raih,'ay centres where the lines cOl1\'erged, or 
m
rching their m::n across country, Therefore 
when \'ou represent the problem in terms of time the 
'\u;;,trò-Germans could 2Jwavs concC'ntrate such 
and such a number of men - at such and 
nch a 
point upon the front in much less time than the 
H,ussians, Therefore, in spi tf' of the fact that on 
tl1(' map the Austro-Germans held the outside of a 
semicircle, they were, in fact, ff possessed of 
interior lines,"- 
\"hen we have once grasped the truth that 
the possession of interior lines is an ad\'al1tage 
measured in tf'rms ot time, and is <.In advantage in 
mobility alone, we can appreciate in how \'ery 
high-a degree the present pha...e of the war in the 
Levant, properly handled, favours the Allies. _ 
The Allies at this moment possess in that field 
of action (defining the Levant as the countrif's 
bordering the Eastern Mediterranean) three 
formidable elements of advallÌage in mobility, 
each one of which give.. them. the possession of 
interior lines: that is, the power of concentrating 
at an
; point of action with greater mobilit
T than 
the enemy, 
These three factors are :- 

1) Configuration of the coast. , . 
(2) The monopoly of sea commUl1lCatlOn, 
(3\ The lack of liomogeneity and the lack of 
good' communications upon the enemy's extC'rior 
lines, .. ,I, 
The following Sketch IV will show what I 
mean, 
(I) A merf' glance at tll(' outline of the Eastern 
1Ipditerralwan shows that if that Sea from the 
Straits of Otranto to the shores of Syria he 
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reg
rded as the field of operations of the Allies: 
w1nle all the shaded portion up to the Suez Canal 
be .regarded as the enemy field of operation, the 
Allies possess in mere geographical outline a very 
high exa
uple of interior lines. If we appreciafe 
that actIon beh\'een the two opponents must 
develop 
ear t
e sea-coast (,,"here it is emphasised 
by a th
cker lIne) \.\'e see at once the relatively 
short dIstances through which an Allied con- 
centration must pass compared with those 
through which an enemy. concentration must 
pass. An enemy going right round by land to 

Ittempt an attack upon the Suez Canal, for 
mstance, or, pro1lting by the British concen- 
tration again
t such añ attack, attempting 
another surpnse movement elsewhere, has the 
imm,ensely long exterior lines through the shaded 
portIon alone open to him. The Allies ha \'e the far 
shorter lines across the sea from coast to coast. 
(2) If there were no more than this element 
it \\ o
ld alr
ady' be a serious advantage. But 
there IS agam the, fact that these interior com- 
munications are communications .1,y sea. 
There are indeed modern conditiùns under which 
a communication by sed, in spite of the great 
tonnage of modern shipping and the certitude of 
:t.rrival within fairly exact limits of deJa\.", is inferior 
in mo?ility to communications by land, \Yhere 
there IS puor whdrfag!' accommodation at fe\\' 
ports. and on the land ample railwa\' sidinrr 
1ccommodation, ample rolling stock and a great 
number of double lines, there land communiciltiun 
has superior mohili1\' o\"er sea communication, 

ven for great ma:,
e
 of troop:" This !
 un- 
doubtedly the ca:--e, for in:--tance, ',\'ith the :o.hoH':- 

t Belgium and Picard\', Fron
 the m,outh 8ï t!:f' 
Scheidt to tilt' mouth l'ì" the Sl'Ì1H ,i1'lnic
 opcr.\tilìl.: 
hy Ì<1nd Lould COllcelltratl' ',heir men .::1': thl'-I\' 


- 

 


material more rapidly from one point to anothp 
than armies with communications entirely con- 
fined to the sea, But such conditions are rare' 
They are onl
T found. in places where the portion
 
of the land near the sea are part of a high ci\"ilisl- 
tion, 
The Levant is a ver
' conspicuous instance to 
the contrary, Hardh- any good metalled roads, 
on Iv one tnÌnk line of rail\\'av. stand upon the one 
sidè, opposed to the indefmite power of expansion 
of sea communication upon the other. 
From the Straits of Otranto to the Suez Canal 
by sea is for any individual transport at a moderatl' 
speed a matter of a hundred Ìlours, Tran..;port h
r 
rail and road from the same neighbourhood to the 
neighbourhood of the Suez Canal-e\'cn were a 
railwav built from Palestine to the confìnes of 
Egypt
 -would be a matter not of a hundred hours 
but of anything .) ou like: double or treble or 
tenfold that time. 
And as against a single rail\\'a
' line supp!t'- 
mented by no proper trunk roads, you han' ar 
inddìnik amuunt of shipping at your dispos.d fUl 
the sea routes, 
A force concentrating on the southern shun'" 
of Asia :\Iinor, say near' Adana, \\ ith the object 
of striking at the one railway the enL'm
 pu..;sessl'" 
for his exterior communÌl'.ltions ronnd the Eastern 
:\Iediterranean, is, in time, onl
' -1-0 hqnrs b
' tran
. 
port at moderate speed from the shore:-o of Egypt 
The force to be marched in oppo:--ition to it dra\H 
roundl)\" land is four, fi\'e or si:\. times that numlJl'I 
of hours distant, 
The Sdme is t:-Ul' of an .11tack at an\' other 
\'itaj point. :--uch a
 the -.:oncentra tioI
 oi" force:" 

gdin
t the l-;uif of ,-\le:\.dndrctta. \\ hen.. the rai;- 
'.',1\' line dpproache
 the sea. It i... perhap:-, .1('1 
hour, from Eg'1H, perhJ.p
 15e 
roIl1 the \driat:\.... 
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about roo from Salonika, .\nd all these routes 
of concentration by sea arc far more rapid in mere 
time apart from' the actual conditions of land 
tran
port in that region, That is, even if the rail- 
wav were of the best qualit
., even if the land were 
'.\'cÌI supplied with petrol vehicles and rolling 
stock upon the raih\ays, the sea would still have 
tlH' ach'antage, 
(3) This leads me to m
' third point, As a 
matter ot fact, 'and communication in the Levant 
is quite peculiarly handicapped. 
There i:;, ,,'hat \"e have already remarked, 
th(' handicap of only one railway. That railway 
is not continuous, Further, it is hroken in gauge 
at one point, thoagh this may be remedied later. 
(;ood roads are ven' nearly absent, and on the 
top of all this you hãve the Ìack of homogeneity in 
the ground, All the :.Jorth-western part at A- 
the Balkans - is a mass of mountains, Communi- 
cations over the plateau (B) of Asia Minor is 
easier, hut there arc the great mountain ranges at 
C and C. There is the desert at D 
Put together 2.11 thesC' points and it is clear 
t11clt the situation of tl1(' 
\11ies in the Near E2.st 
that is upon the coast of th(" Levant, presents 
 
case of possession of interior lines almost unique 
in mili t
'.ry history. 
RELATIVE STRENGTHS. 
But having reached that conclusion, cert2.in 
other considerations arise which must be c2.refully 
noted, if we arC' nC'Îther to o\'erestimate the 
adv2.ntage here described nor to misunderstand it, 
In the first place, whilE' the field of operations 
is for the Allies bseIîti2.11y 
ub
idi2.ry, it is for one 
of the p2.rties to the enemv group of primary 
import2.!lCe, It is of prim2.ry importance to the 
Turkish Empire, To which f2ct must be added 
the further' f2.d that the .\llies, though now 
superior in men 2.nd in munitions to the enemy, 
p2.rticularlv upon the J1l2in wcstern front, have 
no indetìni tely large 1ll2.rgin of men to spare for 

ubsidiarr oper2tions, In other words, the .,os- 
ses
ion of interior lines in this region, which 
would be of import2.ncf' if it were the only theatre 
of W2.r and if the two forces were there numericallv 
equal. is moc
if1ed by the fact th2.t the enemy wiiI 
in this region 2.1most ('ertainly h2.ve for months 
to comf' a nl'merical superiority, 2.nc1 that his forces 
there engaged will not be called elsewhere. 
The Bulgarian and Turkish bodies combined, 
even ,""ith but sm2.11 .\tbtro-German additions, 
working 2.1] 2rcund the Eastern Jlediterranean 
upon such a point as the front before Salonika to 
such a point 2.' the front of the Suez Canal, though 
immensely h2.ndicapped by their exterior position 
\\ill, when their rquipme:1t is complete, count more 
pre
um2.blv in men and in material than will the 
.\llie:-. as at pre
C'nt acting in the 
ame field. 
It may further be noted though it is not a 
point to insist upon too heaviÍ y , th
t of the allie
 
one oIlly, Cn'at Britain, is here seriou;;;ly menaced, 
I say it is not a point to insi
t upon too much 
because the C2.USf' of the .\llies i
 manifestly one, 
and 2. heav\' blow delivered at this country would 
oe equall
'- de!in'rf'd at the resi
ting põ\\'er of 
France. I tah' "nd J{ussia, 
.\not;1Cr point to be remembered is that 
though wc do posse
s the great advantagc of 
interior line in the Lcvant our ultimate oases, our 
manufactorie" an(l OIlr accumulat<'d stores 2.re 
ve1"\' far distant. They are, for our own f{)rce
, 
llloi-c than a fort nigh t a \\ d Y J taking tI-> e <'. \'ef<l.ge of 
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steam, and that Power which is most immediately 
concerned with security in the Levant, Great 
Britain, is also that one of the Allies most distant 
from the scene of operations. 
Another modification of the position is the 
presence of the submarine in Levantine waters. 
That is a point which I must leave to my colleague 
who de2.ls with naval matters in this paper, but 
the experience which has been before ("veryone in 
the last few weeks is sufficient to show that this 
factor is not decisive. Ships and stores have been 
lost through submarine activity, but in so small a 
proportion compared with the vast amount of 
coming and going in men and materials, that it 
has not, hitherto, at lea
t, seriously modified the 
control of sea communications upon which all this 

rgument is founded. 
One la<;t consideration seems to me of especial 
moment. It is obvious enough and has been 
mentioned (a little timidly perhaps) in various 
sections of the Allied press. It will bearrepetition. 
Any str2.tegic position wherein fate has given 
the advantage of mobility to one sid{' is only of 
v<,Jue if a mor2.] clement be presen t for the use of 
this mobiliÍ\- And that moral element is Cllitv 
oj C011lIlUI1l;1. It is no good having three da)'
' 
advantage over m
' enemy in the capacity of 
rapidly concentrating troops upon a particular 
point if I am condemned to spend il week in 
arguing the matter before starting, It is e\ en 
true that mobiliÍ\' is a snare rather than an 
aid when unity õf command is lacking. The 
very fact that you know that you can in the last 
resort move more quickly than your enem
' 
tempts you to negotiation and delays if unity of 
command be lacking, ] ust as an undecided ant! 
unpunctual person is more likely to miss his trau\ 
if he has a motor c2.r to a distant st2.tion than if 
he is compelled to walk-because he has ahvays at 
the back of his mind the idea that a very rapid 
move at the last moment is open to him-so a 
higher command which knows that in the last 
resort it has r2pid me2.ns of communication opea 
to it, will, if divided, only the more tend to delay. 
To say that unity of command is vital does 
not mean that its absence necessarily connotes 
disagreement. but what it does al1c:ays and 
necessarily connote is difficult" and therefore 
delay in èo-ordination. Even if -no time is lost in 
discussion from lack of unity of command, time 
is lost from the nece
sity of co-ordinating the 
plans of A with the plans of B, when A and 13 
have an equal authority, 
In phÜn English the aâvantage now enjoye.l 
by the Allies in the Levant, and it is for the momen t 
very considerable, is directly conditioned UPOi 1 
the control of th2.1 2.dv2.ntage lying in one wilL 
Lacking this all the advanta
e is thro""n away. 


THE SIX FRONTS. 


Of the six fronts, actual or threatened, upun 
which the great war for the moment turns (I) (the 
French, (2) the Italian and the (3) Russian, the 
<-t- Balkan, the (5) Syrian and the (6) :\leso- 
potamian \ only one has in the news of the last 
week shown any movement worth recording. 
One has produced a political result (that of the 
Balkan in the rnatter of :\'lontenegro/: one has 
been th(. scene of very great activity (the Southern 
Russian front but without any corresponding 
fluctuations of line. Onl
' the last, the ::\Iesupo- 
tamian which, for aU the exiguity of the forces 
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side O:;lavia by our .\llics. The posi tion has nothing 
determining àbont it at all, as would han', for 
instance a similar short adv2.nce upon the Podgora 
ridge, b
t .it has sho\\n the incapacity here of the 
enemy to hold even a short captured section. for 
more "than a day or two against a counter-
ffel
sl\'e. 
_\long all this front Austria is hanging on with Just a 
minimum of troops, They an- very good troo
s, 
carefulh' chosen; the best she has, [t IS, 
parado
ically enough, an expensive po
icy in 
en 
for it puts your Iim', to a he
vy stram, It IS a 
gamble upon the war s not lastmg more than t
lr
e 
or four months more, for Wf' knO\v that j\ustrI
 IS 
drafting in continually numbers out of proportIon 
to her permanent strèngth upon thi,s front. Her 
very high proportion of loss h
re IS d
e to the 
weight. number and excelle
ce m handlmg of 
he 
Italian heav\, artillery. which stands \'ery lugh 
indeed as mi arm, and behind \Vh
ch is all the 
intensive mechanical power of model n Lombardy 
directf'd against a front, tlw Izonzo front, e\"en 
shortf'l" than the British front in Flanders. 


engaged is of high interest, has shown, some 
development. It may be wf'll to sl
mma
ìse tl
e 
news of toe various fronts, concluchng wIth thIS 
last one upon the Tigris. 
(1) THE WESTERN FRONT DURING 
THE WEEK. 
Upon the "'estern front there has, been 
nc - 
change. The ol}ly r
markable feature m !he 
week's communiques bemg the 10
lg r
nge firn
g 
of the heavy artillery on the Alll
d sIde. ThIS 
practice has done some 
amage 
n the French 
town of Lens behind the German hnes and shells 
have also been dropped at. long. ranþe on ,to 
Lille. The enemy has given 
mt 111 hIS offiCIal 
communiqués that the shel
s. 
Illed and, wounded 
such and such a number of cIvIhans. It IS remark- 
able that the authorities in this country have 
not explained to t
e public the ,meaning of this 
long-distance fire; Its contr2.st wIth recent enemy 
long-distance fire and the reason th.at the enemy 
emphasises the loss (if they are tellmg the truth) 
of French civilian life, 
The enemy some months ago against Dun- 
kirk and the o'ther day against Nancy has delivered 
shell at extreme ranges, unaimed and designed 
only for moral effect upon the civilian population, 
In each of these cases he h2.S emplaced a gun very 
securely with apparently no freedom of movement 
and aimed to drop a shell somewhere in a dense 
centre of population, In e
ch case his gun 
hus used 
after a fashion realI,' puenle, has been discovered 
and destroyed. Tlìe enemy apparently imagines 
that a few large shells dropped indiscriminately 
in a considerable town will coerce the French or 
the English towards peace. It is 
 complete 
misunderstanding of the nature of thIS war. It 
is Oil a par with the silly air raids up?n L

don, 
which do not advance the enemy s mIlItary 
objects by the smalles! fractiOl... . 
The Allied long-chstance fire IS obvIously 
not designed to terrorise the friendly population 
of a French town. It is designed to interfere 
with enemy communications, It does' interfere 
with enemy communications badly, Hence the 
enemy's official news about unfortunate wound
d 
civilians. It is directed to destroy depots, raIl- 
way junctions and sidings. It is not delivered 
at -random at extreme range by fixed guns, but 
with calculation at a particular -range and aimed. 
The more the enemy tells us that it is hurting our 
friends the morf' may we be cf'rtain that we are 
interfering with his transport. 
For the rest the only other news upon the 
\\'estern front h2.S been the check of an enemy 
att
ck in the open Champagne country east òf (4) THE BALKAN FRO
T. 
R
eims and west <;,f. .
rgonne, It was dC'livel:ed Upon the Balkan front nuthing strategical 
\\'1th about three dlvlslOn
 and was c,hecked ,nth has developed during the week. Politicall
o_ 
\'e 
vfTY heavy loss because It exposed Itself ::t one ha"e had the arranged surrender of oftiCl
l 
crItical monlf'nt to the full sweep of the l-rench Montenegro to the clwm,-. Strakgically tll1
 
field 
rtillery, It can
ot 
ave been intended 
or means nothing whatsoe\'cr, beyond what we knew 
anythmg bl
t a local offen.sIve o.f the sor
 to ,whlc,h last \\eek, that with tIr capture of L()\otchm 
the enemy IS compelled If he IS to mamtalll Ius 1 1 ' t e le g ro was o\"errlUl, Such of it
 few thou- 
1 . , ' t f 1 ' ' t f H lost a . on 1 < , S b . 
mes, m Spl e 0 us anxIe'y or men, e . < sands as arf' free to join the remnant of th(' . f'r Ian 
c
msiderable number of pnsoners-hO\
" many ,the , Armv towards the sea \\ill juin it, The e\"l'nt is 01 
!. renel,l have not to.ld ys- -and h(' (
Id ,nothmg, no Importance tu the campaign as a whole. 
fhat It was the begmnmg of any oftensl,"e. on a , 
large scale is not credible, Such an e:>..penment (5) THE S'- RL\
 FRONT. 
in thp \Yest may come from the ent'my before the From what ma, b(' called thL Syrian front, 
end of the winter. It is more likely to come later. \vhich is as vet poÚ'ntial, that I the menace tc 
( 2 ) THE ITALIAN FRONT. E"\' I )t not hill" has hc('n l"('porkd, -\ir recoll- 
:-.' M I k I 
rpon thi.. front the only f""Ent of tlw'p
st w('ek nai'ssauc(' inform... U:-o th<LÍ nil r,lI wa" wor - l:IS 
has been there-occupation of the tlellches Jllst out- \'et Iwen {'\"l'n lwgun or ,1})p,lrentb' :'0 much ,lS 


(3) THE RUSSIAN PRONT. 
Upon the Russi
n front the cessation ?f 
our Ally's advance wluch was taken for granted 111 
these columns last week and the \\ eek before, was 
clearly marked in the present \wek. It is due, as 
was pointed out in these columns',to theJact that 
upon a front of Jess than 300 mIles, \nth many 
interruptions due to the, 
lattll-e of the gI:ound, 
the enemy has men sufhCll'nt to hold a ,lme of 
trenches which, though not actually contmuous, 
form
 a virtually continuous defel1l'(', 
o force suc,h 
a line we know from the \\ holt' expenence of tlus 
war that nothing will suffice. sa "e a conc
n tm ti
m 
of heavy artillery and its extremely l
m
bIlc 
munitionment. };O\\' such a conccntratIon III a 
period of alternate frost and thaw and O\'er ,a 
country witllOUt hard roads is im'possibl
, for It 
depends nowadays upon motortractIon. " h;
.t the 
Russian eHort has done has been strategICally 
and generally to compel a conc,-'ntration of enemy 
forces just when the enemy must want,c:
 to sI?are 
men for the Balkans. It has 112.d a þot.!zcc/ effect 
within the enemy's tf'rritory and pcrhap3 upon the 
politicians of Ruumania, T,ldically and locall
' 
it has cleared the enemy from till' eastern bank of 
the Strypa, it has estabÌished.a íìnn bri,dgdlead, at 
Chartoriysk, and it has occupIed the 
lelghts wluch 
O\'f'rlook Czerno\\'itz from a few 1l1lleS eastward. 
I t has thus established a straight line north a,n(l 
south from the Pripet marshes to the Roumaman 
frontier, amI there it has halted, 
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snr\.C'\"e(1 m tilC' cle<;prt of Et-tih -and we 
alreacly nearing the end of January! 


(6) 


THE 


MESOPOTAMIA
 


FRONT. 


TIU' 
Iesopotamian front. though con- 
ccnwd with \'('1"\' small numbers, is of acutt' 
interest in this cOlllltr.\'. has a considerable political 
significance in the East, and therefore deserves a 
fairly full analysis, 
'A British "Expeditionary force, which ma\' be 
called a division in strength, but which was'sup- 
portt'd by auxiliaries, after advancing to tIll" 
npighbourhood of Bagdad up the Tigris and 
fighting successfull
T at Ctesiphon, found itself in 
tlw prC'sence of very large fOlTPS, and fell back a 
week's march down the Tigris to the point where 
tht' Shatt-al-Gharaf comes in to the main ri\'er, 
This junction i<; called the" Kut," or fort. of Amara. 
The British force here entrenched itself on the 
northern or left bank of the Tigris, controlling 
also tll(' further southern bank. The Turks cut- 
it 'off up
;tream (as along the }jne B on Sketch V) 
an(1 downstream (as along thC' line C) and tIlt' 
original British E'\':peditionary Force ,against 
Bag(lad was thus isolated, A relie,'ing forct' was 
1llC'anwhile coming up the rin'r Tigris from the 
S('a, On the 7th of this month it fought a success- 
ful action at the point of Sheik Sa-ad, betwepn 
25 and 30 miles east of the belcagurecl position 
of I\.ut EI-Amara, and, dO\\'ll st
eam, IJPrhaps 
something under 50 miles, I t must clearly })(' 
understood that the Turkish forces thus beaten 
:
nd forced back along the Tigris by th(' relieving 
force \\"<'re only screens thrown out (3.S along tilt' 
lines I, 2, and J upon Sketch V,) to fall b3.ck tosom
' 
main position where the real test would come, 
Their rC'tirell1ent has nothing decisivC' ahout it 
and is no definite point in our fa\'our. 'Ill{' 
Turkish hodies hitherto nwt are, at such a rlistancp 
from their main business (thC' containmcnt of tilt' 
British force at I\.ut) only bodies of ob.;e1Tation, 
[e the following week, that is, up to thC' last 
few (lays, the reli('\'iug British force advancC'd 
along tht' river as far as the point G, ,,'hieh is 
marked by the ruins of Orah, There it clispC'rse(1 
:) et another stand made by the Turkish army of 


are observation, and it has in the last few daYs a<l- 

 vanced up to the Wacly, or watèrcourse (a gillly in 
the dry season, marked upon Sketch V by the 
letter F). l\1eanwhilC' the Turkish army of òbser- 
) vation, 'which in retirement lost prisoners and 
guns, has f
Ikn hack to thp main position, 
There lIes 
lOrth of the river Tigris at this point, 
and. between It and tIll' frontier mountains ot 
Pe,rsia, a v
st expans
 of salt marsh, impassahl
 in 
tins wet sea:
on, and 111 the dr\" season a huge flat 
of 
al1. It is in shape a wèdge, tll(' apex of 
wInch comes down to the Tigris. I t is marked 
upon Sketch V with the letter E, 

ow here is a position. From t1ie marsh 
ther
 flows towards the Tigris a stream, its line is 
c
mtIllued b
' the bend of the ri,.er. Beyond the 
r1\'er to the south are certain mounds. From the 
marsh, therefore, southward, there is a continuous 
lin
 (marked upon sketcl
 V with the letters D D D) 
wInch may be hel
 <,1gamst th\ 
orce advancing 
from tl
e east., TIns IS that posItIon upon which 
the mall1 TurkIsh army has now retired, and there 
it is a\V
iting the, advanc,e of the British relie\'ing 
force stIll ad\'ancIllg up n\'er. The relie,.in a force 
is a sn
all one. l.t, has a nUl11<:'ricalh' sl;P
>ri()r 
enemy III front of 11. It has the ad\'antage that 
it 
on
es up the 
-iver fu
ly equipped, especiaÌl y with 
bndgll1g matenals winch tlU' enpmv lacks, The 
British can operate. on eithC'r hank of the strpam. 
The Turks arC' under difficulties in crossing from 
the northern hank. fhe old briclgt' of b03.ts 
which once existed at the point X on Sketch \' ha:-: 
been re1TIm'ed 1)\' the British at Kut-el-Amar a, 
The passage of tlÌe Tigris, rapid at'this season and 
broad at this lower portion of its course, is thus a 
capital element in the situation, and the power' 
f 
the British relic,-ing íorce to fight on C'ither sidç' 
of the obstacle at will is an advantage. But tll(' 
advantage in numhers is, as I have said, upon the 
oth<:,r side. 
\\'e shall he á.:-;sured in the next few da\'s 
of, tl
e effort of this relie,'ing force coming up the 
Tlgns to force tl
c main Turkish position along 
D f) D and to rC'lieve the original British force 
which lie'S cut off at A. ' 
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DIPLOMACY. 


By 


ARTHUR 


1 'HE contents of the yon Papen papers 
have verv obvious lessons fol' America. 
Their seizure has no less obvious lessons 
for us. \Ye can leave it to cur cousins 
across the water to draw their own inferences 
from events which are no longer novel, but of 
which we have now supplied them with further 
and quite convincing proof. It is not for us to 
tell them what to do in such a ::-.ituation. But we 
shall be fools if we do not see and learn our own 
lesson from this event, 
, For a second time in the siege of Germany 
we have completely outwitted the enemy-and 
outwitted him not in war, but in diplomacy. He 
asked for a safe conduct for an emissHY already 
unwelcome in America and he got it. But he 
did not ask for a safe conduct for the emissan"s 
letters and p
ssbooks, and he is furious that he lias 
not been given what he omitted to beg, Readers 
of the \\'hite Pé'per published a few weeks ago will 
remember that prominent amongst the measures 
that enabled us to get neutral shipping comp2rÜes 
to observe our limits on neutral imports, was mak- 
ing the use of our world-wide coaling stations by 

uch companies dependent upon their complié'nce 
\\'ith our wishes, Xow, neither this measure nor 
the seizure of poor von Papen 's cheque-boo1.., were 
'combative é'cts of the ordinary kind, They were 
mere examples of intelligence in perceiving our 
advantages and of resolÙtion in l!sing them to the 
litmost in negotië.tion. They é'xe eX2.mples of a 
l
ind of skill \\ e shGuld more often exçect 2.mongst 
b2.rri::-.ters, solicitors 
ild diploill2.tists than amongst 
soldiers and sailors, \
llat is significant is this: 
The credit of both of these acts is due to naval 
officers: Their minjs were stimulated by war- 
sens
 to p:>rc2ive th
 importance of thirigs the 
cidlian diplom3.tist might ha\'e overlooked. 
Incidentally they show ho\-; many sided is 
naval tr3.ining, how \'aried the attainments and 
proficiencies which the se2.m2.n, in the ordinary 
course of his very eXë.cting profession, acquires, 
\\'hat is more to the point at the moment is 
this. I fear I have for mé'.ny weeks now wearied 
my readers b
' reiterating that the siege of Germany 
is the principal naval oper2tion of the moment 
A sea siege obviouslv C2.11not be carried on with- 
out touching. if no(on the rights, at any rate on 
the convenience of neutr2Js, And dealing with 
neutrals in matters of this kil!d is, in times of 
peace, a purely diplomatic affair. \\"heré \ve have 
gone altogether wrong ove)' OUT 
iGge is that because 
it incidentally invoh:ecl df;aling diplomatically 
with neutrals, and consequently correspondence 
and negotiation, which as a matter of form, must 
go through the Foreig'n Office, \\'e ha \Oe treated 
the whole siege as if it were II diplomatic, llnd not 
a war 'measure. ,This is the initial mistake of 
the whole thing, and I recall it to tht' reader's 
attention now, primarily to remind him that, 
looking at the thing plÌrl'I
' diplomatically, our 
two greate::-.t diplom
tic siege 
ucct'sses han' been 
originated and engÌlH'ered bv naval officers, 
Does this not rather encourage one to supP"se 
that the thing would gain in \'igour and t'fficil'l
c
'- - 
.lnd ('onsequt'n tl
 accelerate the etfect so im p<'..t il'n t- 
1y a\\ 2.ited -it \\c p-ushl'd the vrinciplc a little 


POLLEN. 


further and reversed the rôles which the .\dmiralty 
and Foreign Office are now playing? The siege 
is admittedly é'n operation of war, é'nd necessarily 
involves diplomacy. But the diplomacy is a 
secondary matter. \\'hy should not the siege.l::;e 
in Admiré'Jty hands and the diplomats be subor- 
dinate to the seamen? A much respected corres- 
pondent rt'proache
 me that in this matter I am 
agitating to inflict a humiliation upon Sir Edw2.rd 
Grey! Sir Ed ward, he points ou t to me, is the 
one statesman in Europe whose cle2.rness of view 
from the beginning, and integrity of conduct 
throughout. have ensured the moral judgment of 
the world being on the Allied side, \\Te must, 
he reminds me, look on present events as con- 
tinuou;; with what ha'> gone before, and as con- 
tinu')us with \"hat will follow after. It will be 
no gain to us in the end to finish the war more 
swiftly if it means any weakening of th2.t reputation 
for high principle and honour which we have 
successfully maintained so far. To inflict a 
public snub upon our Foreign Secretary, un doubt- 
edlv the most eminent and most honoured of the 
.-\llied :\Iinisters, would go far towC!rds suggesting 
that Great Britain was contemplating a moral 
plane below that which to-day she occupies. 
A FALLACIOUS ARGUMENT. 
Xow, \\.ith great respect, the wh01c: of this 
argument seems to me to be nonsense. Let us 
assume in the first pl2.ce that my correspondent is 
right, and th2t to take the siege out of the hands of 
the Foreign Office will, as a matter of fact, inflict 
a seriou5 snub upon the Oile public man who has 
not lost in reputation in the last eighteen months. 
[f by so doing we could secure an end to the wa[ 
-of course, without the adoption of barbarous 
and inhumane methods-then certainly it would be 
our duty not oEly to ourselves but to our .\llies 
to makc: this sacrifice, The last man in the \\'OrId 
to object to this sacrifice would be Sir Edwud Grey 
himself. 
But of course no humiliation of an\' kineI 
to the Foreign Secretary, 2.nd no derog
Úion of 
principle would be invoked in the proposal at all. 
The thing would not be without precedent-and 
that a recent one, Lord Kitchener and the \\'ar 
Council have had the entire provision of nwnitions 
and army supplies taken out of their hands, \\"hv 
was this done? Eighteen months ago tllPrc \\'as 
machinery at the \\Oar Office for dealing with thesp 
matters-a machinery which was adequate in the 
numbers of its personnel for the supply of the 
army of its then dimensions, and adequately 
traiÍ1ed to deal with the industrial conditions thàt 
then prl'vé'iled. So long as' for every army con- 
tract thc:re were ten competing manufactuP5s, 
the procedure of running army supplies was simple 
f'nough, But when the demands of the arlil}' out- 
ran the manllfaèturing cap.lcity of the cGuntr.,', 
the problem of suppl
' changed altogether, It \Va-:, 
no long<:r a matter of taking the cheapc"t tendt'r. 
hut demanded state production on a ""calp uf 
nnprt'cedented m.lgnitude. .\ \-dSt l'\:pl'ïiml'nt 
in state socialism had to Iw made, 
md to 
make this l'xp('riment an (ntirl'l
 Ill'\\' dl'p<lrt- 
ment had to be created. To the credit of all 
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concerned, practically every man of experience in 
production Wd
 willing to sern' in this department 
regardless of hi
 personal interpst, and from those 
,,'illing a selection of men of ability has given 
most amazing re
ults, Has. this recognition of 
entirely new condition
 inflicted any humiliation 
on Lord IÙtchener of Khartoum -'On the Army 
Council, or upon tll(' n>r
' able and devoted public 
servants ,,"ho have put in years of excellent selTice 
at the \\"ar Office'? \\"hat was in point of fact 
an activity in which only ci\'ilians could possibl) 
excel seemed to be imposed hy necessity on the 
\\"ar Uff1ce which had no training and no aptitude 
for it, The anomal
" was frankly recognised. 
and simpl
 remeclied, The matter was taken 
from soldiers' and officid.ls' hands and put into 
professional and commercial hands. 
SIEGE BY SEA. 
I t is the reverse process that we want with 
regard to the siege to-day. The siege is in the 
hands of diplomatists and lawyers - probably the 
hest diplomatists and tl1P best lawyers in the 
world, But diplomatists and lawyers are not men 
of \\ al' and the siege is a work of war. Their share 
in the siege is real but incidental. It is \'itally 
important, but it is suborclinate, The policy of 
tll(' siege should be settled by the Cabinet" amI 
its conduct decided by the 
avy, Of course 
th(' 
avy will need the help of the diplomatists 
and the lawyers in the framing of their measures, 
and in the èonduct of negotiations, 
Throughout this difficult business - and it 
would be the blackest ingratitude to the Foreign 
Office not to recognise the enormous extent to 
\\'hich the skill of its diplomacy has reduced the 
difficulties, narrowed the field of controversy and 
introduced an enormously higher efficiency into.the 
siege it certainly looks as it the main strength of 
the Allied position had hardly been used to the full. 
This main strength. of cour
.;e, is that vis a vis both 
to America and the other neutrals, the moral posi- 
tion of the Allies is unas
:ailable, and the moral posi- 
1 ion of Germany indefensible, Germany's crimes 
against America call to Heaven. if not to \\'ashing- 
ton. for vengeance. To murder American citizens 
upon the high seas was had f'nough, To do it in face 
iÌrst of American protest. then of American prayers, 
and finally of Amf'rican threats, was to add the most 
humiliating kind of insults to the most monstrous 
kind of injury. To intrigue against the sover- 
reignty of the American Government hy stirring 
up disorder, organising the slaughter ot peaceful 
citÍL:ens hy e
plosions. and wrecking bridges and 
\\aterworks- surely these would have been bad 
enough if they had been conducted by secret 
agents of Berlin, \,hose crimes at any rate could 
have been dcrllltiv tli
o\\ ned, But to do the
e 
things by the rep;l
entatives accredited by the 
Emperor to the Fresident of the Pnited States, 
\\'a
 surely to show a cynici
m of contempt un- 
paralleled sincf' Gondomar terrified James 1. into 
cutting off Sir \\'alter Raleigh's head! For 
reasons which sLl'mcd good to the American 
Government, it has submittcd- not \\"ithout a 
murmur but" ithout a hIm' to this treatment, 
""hat apparently our Go\'ernment fail to realise 
is that this suhmis
ion makes it quite impossible 
ior America activel\" to resent it, if we take the 
punishment of Germ-any into our own hands. Such 
indirect injury as we han' done to Amf'rican trade 
b
' a logical enforcement of the siege is rdatively 
tri\'ial. It is not as if American trade in bulk Þad 


diminished, It has,grown vastly, And remem- 
ber that this trade has been protected the world 
over, 'not by the American, but by the Brit'ish Fleet. 
There is but one weakness in our position. 
This is, that the siege of Germany is carried out, 
not by the Allies as a body, but by Great Britain 
alone, and not under a blockade, but under an 
Order in Council, the legal validity of which can 
manifestly be questioned. Surely it should not 
need much resolution to take the requisite steps 
for putting the whole thing on to an impregnable 
basis, Let me tabulate once more what these 
steps seem to be. 
(r) The siege of Germany must be by block- 
ade and not under an Order in Council. 
(2) It must be a blockadf' proclaimed jointly 
by all the Allies, 
(3) The main conduct of the siege should be 
in the hands of the British Admiralty, as agent 
of the Allies. 
(4) The Board must be strengthened bv the 
addition of war-trained officers from the fleet, so 
that the best naval brains may be available for 
this work - 
(5) So far as the,siege involves the necessary 
negotiations or communiçation with neutrals, the 
Foreign Office and diplomatists should conduct these 
negotiations, but acting on Admiralty instructions. 
(6) The import of ALL goods beyond the 
average consumption of the neutral countries 
in previous years, or not intended for our Allies, 
should be prohibited absolutely. 


MOUNT LOVTCHEN. 


The I talians, and particularly the Italian 
seamen, have been somewhat severely criticised I 
for allowing 
lount Lovtchen to fall into 
the hands of Austria, The unconditicnal sur- 
render of Montenegro is the dramatic sequel 
to this \'Ìctory, It is clear that the strategic. 
importance of the stronghold in question 
was not exaggerated. But with great. respect, 
the defence of Mount Lovtchen do
s not seem 
to me to be primarily a naval question at all, 
\Ye do not know the details of the operation by 
which it was captured, but I should think it exceed- 
ingly doubtful that the Austrian Dreadnought
 
were of material assistance,. At any rate it wa
 
quite certain that, as far as this capture was dUl 
to artillery, the heavy Austrian howitzers could 
have done the work just as well as the naval guns. 
Even if the artillerv of the VÙ:ibllS Fnitis, of the 
Pri'l'lce Eugen, or the Tegethof helped materially, it 
was doubtful if such help was in any case necessary, 
If we assume that it )Vas necessary, and there- 
fore it was a matter vital to the safety of Monte- 
negro that the Austrian Dreadnoughts should have 
been prevented from taking part in this operation, 
there were clearly but two. ways open. One was 
to prevent this squadron entering the Bocchc 
di Cattara, the other tp destroy them when the\' 
were inside, But the whQle - Dalmatian coast 
from Pola almost to (attaro is veiled by a strung- 
out archipelago of islands, so that of the three 
hundred mile journey there is nowhere more than 
lifh' miles - at the outside three hours' steaming 
- t-hat need be done in open ,vater. To have 
prevented the Austrian Dreadnoughts from reach- 
ing Cattaro then, the Italian Navy would have 
been compelled either to hold the whole series 
of }Ja
sages between these islands in force, or to 
have .maintained a close blockade of the mouth 
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of the Cattaro harbour. Keither of these opera- 
tions is exceedingly simple. Indeed the problems 
presented are far more serious than those which 
the Grand Fleet would have to face if told to make 
it impossible for the German Fleet to indulge in 
their rare but quite safe little outings in the North 
Sea. Once past the entrance, and anchored oppo- 
site the town of Cattaro in the inner harbour, the 
Austrian Fleet would be at least II,OOO yards 
away in a direct line from the nearest point õf the 
coast, To bombard them would present problems 
of almost incredible difficulty, Nothing in our 
experience of the Dardanelles justifies us in the 
hope that this bombardment could have been 
made effective. I am saying this \vithout having 
verified the actual heights of the intervening hills. 
I leave out of account altogether the third course, 
that the Italians might have seized Cattaro by 
destroying the forts and forcing an entrance, 
Again nothing in our own experience in the bom- 
barding or amphibious line justifies us in stipposing 
that this was a feasible operation. 
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HONOURS TO SEA l\-1 EN. 
Perhaps it is late to comment on the Honours 
List, but there \",ere reasons for postponing its 
discussion. It is, of course, quite without pre- 
cedent that ..H naval officers should be decorated 
all at one time. and I think I am right in adding, 
that never before has a large number of honours 
gone' simultaneously to the Navy in this way, 
unless the services all arose from the same and 
those recent events. In this instance many old 
debts have been paid off, Lord Charles Èeres- 
ford's peerage is a belated acknowledgment that 
un many points of naval policy he had warned us 
in vain for years, and had tò wait for war to 
"indica te the rightness of his foresight. All ranks 
of the Navy, and the service as a vl.'hole, lose by 
this elevation their only spokesman in the House 
of Commons. It, certainly will be a most for- 
tunate matter if Sir Hedworth Meux succeeds 
him at Portsmouth, "'hen Prince Louis retired 
from the Board in 
ovember last, a very large 
section of the Navy hoped, but without expecting, 
that Admiral l\Ieux would succeed him. He is 
une of the few men whom everyone in the Navy 
would accept as the best possible exemplar of a 

en'ice in \":hich t \\'0 principles compete- 
thoroughness in the mastery of professional 
accomplishments and knowledge, and an ardent 
- and almost sentimental-regard for the loftiest 
principles of conduct. 
Admiral Sturdee's baronetcy comes q. 
months late. It is a gracious reminder of his 
great service
 at the Falkland Islands. \Vould 
it not ha\"e been more gracious had it followed 
hùt foot on that faultlessly conducted engagement? 
Sir Reginald Bacon's 1{,c.B. preceded the publi- 
cat!o
 of his most intere::;ting. despatch-a de- 
scnptlon of the work of his fieet of monitors. 
Fourteen naval officers, one marine officer and 
two naval surgeons have receiveö knight com- 
panionships in the Orders of the Bath and of St, 
:\Iichael and St. George. Seventeen Rear Ad- 
mirals and post captains, one acting commander, 
two marine officers, three engineer officers, one 
fleet surgeon and one Captain R.XR. receive 
companionships in these two orders. Some of the 
admissions and promotions to the Bath and all, 
except one, of tho<;e to St. Michael and St. George, 
are for services in the :\lediterranean, the excep- 
tion being that given to Captain Gaunt, whose 


RAEMAEKERS' CARTOON. 


To undersÜmd Jlr. Louis Raemaekers' J,aitnt- 
ing picture 0/ the Kaiser, one must know the legend 
of" The Wandering Jew," The traditional ePisode 
OIL 'lchich it is based may be thus briefly related :- 
N ow when ] es'llS passed from the hall of 
judgment, He paused in the þorch and U'ould 
have rested. But Cartaþhilus, the doorkeeþer, 
mocked and smote him, saying ff Thou sÍlalt 
not rest here. Hasten on. This is no Place 
for Thee to stay." And Jesus, turning, looked 
on hint and said: ff Presently [ shall rest and 
have peace, but thou shalt ever 'i.L'ander on 
and never .find peace." 
There are variations of this version but this 
is the oldest. "The TV andering Jew" has 
been familiar in all coun/ries of Christendom,' he 
came into prominence in England in the thirteenth 
century, when he bore the name of JosePh. J;Ve 
next hear of him in Germany in the sixteenth century. 
He appeared then at Hamburg, and had assu'med 
the name of Alzasuerus. This is the A hasuerus 
H.'hose retum Raemaekers deþicts. ThdVestlndies, 
Italy, Belgium, Sþain and France are other 
countries that have known him, and strange to 
relate in Picardy until 'quite recent times (possibly 
the saying persists even now) 'lchcn it very violent 
storm broRe over that countr)', the þeasants would 
remark: .. C' est le j wJ errant qui þasse." 
Germany now realises the effect which Rae- 
maekers' cartoons are exercising on the mind and 
soul of civilisation, and as is natural- she bullies 
and threatens. The "Cologne Gazette," in a 
leading article on Holland 'lcrites :-" After the 
war 'lce ll:itl settle our accounts ll'itlt you (Holland). 
For each calumny, for each cartoon of Raemaekers, 
for each insult, jor each cinematograþh film, for 
each theatrical performance which is offensive to 
us, we shall demand þayment with the interest 
that is due to us." 



 


work as naval attaché in America has been of 
almost unparalleled skill, tact and efficiency. 
\Vhat is peculiar about this list is, that in no 
single instance are the services rewarded specified. 
In certain cases, as fur instance those of Sir 

1ichael de Robeck, Sir Sackville Carden, Sir 
Arthur Limpus, Sir Henry Oliver, Sir Reginald 
Bacon, Rear-Admiral Singer and Commodores 
and Captains Keyes, Hope and Greatorex, the 
iÌeld and manner of the services which have won 
honour are known to the public. A':-:J to the 
employment of the rest, the Na'"vlisthaslong been 
silent; so that three-quarters of those who are 
selected for honours are without other public 
fame except such as being honoured confers! 
Could anything testify mure eloquently to the: 
secrecy with which the Navy must du its work? 
And this is a secrecy into which the public will do 
well not to pry. One comment seems permissible 
and it arises as much from the promotion list, 
which again is exceptionally large, as from the 
honours list. \Ve an recognise that we cannot 
have from Sir John Jellicoe and the other Com- 
manders-in-Chief, anything approaching to the 
very full, and in some cases very brilliant dis- 
pa tches, as those in which the Field 
larshal and 
Generals on land have described the operations 
in Flanders, France, Gdllipoli dnd elsewhere. 
But clearly their full dispatches on all the 
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operations all on'f the world must exist, and as id the 
case of the land dispatches, these must have been 
accumpanied by very full lists of the officers' whose 
services have been conspicuously meritorious both 
in naval actions, in amphibious operations, ànd 
what is certainly not le5s important than either, 
in the maintenance of the efficienc\, and readiness 
uf their squadrons, their ships ànd of special 
departments of their ships,' No\\' in the' case uf 
land operations, not only are the dispatches 
published, but also the full list of those so men- 
tiuned. \Ye ha\-e had either three or four such 
li5ts from Lord French and Sir Ian Hamilton, 
and the numbers of officers and men already 
selected for the distinction of " mentioned" runs 
to a great many thousands. Is there any reason 
why the much smaller lists of naval officers and 
meil sdected for praise by their (ommanders 
should not be published"' Large as is the number 
of naval honours conferred, it is exceedingly un- 
likely that once you have got past the highest 
ranks, one honour is given for every ten officers 
recommended. \Yhen you are dealing with pro- 
motions from Commander to Captain' and from 
Lieutenants to Commander, it is again probable 
that at' least three officers are recommended 
for everyone that is fortunate enough to meet 
with selection, Is not the reputation these officers 
and men would get by the publication of their 
praise, theirs by right? If it is why should it be 
\\ ithheld? Such publication involves no evasion of 
the secrec\" which we all admit to be necessary to 
na val ope
ra tions, 
That Íortv-four naval names should be in- 
cluded in one 
honours' list is, as I have said, un- 
precedented, and the comment has been made 
that it is a large crop of honours for a relatively 
small amount of actual fighting. It is pointed 
out that, if military officers are to be rewarded 
on the same scale the number of knights would 
be legion. But this is surely a very illogical way 
of looking at things, Naval actions have a way 
uf being decisive; in all wars the proportion of sea 
to land fighting is and must be small, In normal 
times the Army necessarily sees more'actual'sel vice 
than the Navy, and for generations has had ten 
knight companionships to the 
avy's one, The 

avy'sser\'Ìce must be looked on as a whole, and 
it lñust be re
lised that the number of naval 
officers eligible for the highest decorations is ex- 
ceedingly small. 
ote also that these are the 
first titles conferred on naval officers since the war 
began. There is indeed onc exception, Rear 
Admiral Sir Archibald :\loore was gazetted to 
J
,c.B. in August, 19L1-. But the honour was 
conferred not for his work as second in command 
tu Sir David Beatty, but for long service at the 
Admiralty, Here- except for six months as flag 
captain in the Dreadnought, and another six months 
as Captain of the Fleet- he served, I believe, con- 
tinuously from 1<.)07 to TeJL}, successively as naval 
assistant to the First Sea Lurd. as Director of Naval 
Ordnance, as Controller and as Third Sea Lord, 
Indeed, far from the Navy's receiving tuo 
many honours, it is obvious that it receives far too 
few," and partly because the flow of honours is 
arbitrarily restricted hy the rule that no officer 
uf the rank of post captain can receive a knight 
companiunship. Now there aft' only 94 oftìcers 
un the active list above the rank of captain, and 
tlf these, the three Admirals of tllf' Fleet are seldom 
if ('\ er employed, and e\,('11 in time of war a lar
(' 
vrupurtion of the full, Vice, and Rear Admirals 


have to ,be without posts, For obvious reasons 
many conim
nds which are of equal importance 
to many Rear Admirals' conm'.ands, are given 
to officers of junior rank because of their proved 
ability and genitis for leadership. The greater 
part of the operations of the Heligoland Bight 
for instance; were unclC'l" the personal command 
of Captain Reginald Tyrwhitt serving as Curn- 
modore in command of light cruisers and des- 
troyers, In the fifth and last of his engagements 
on that historic day he was relieved of the atten- 
tions of the German cruiser l\Iainz by another ligh t 
cruiser 
qnadron commanded by another post 
captain, Commodore Goodenough. Again keep- 
ing to thi
 operation only, remember that it was 
only made possible by the extensive and very 
astonishing reconnaissance which the submarines 
had caffied'ûut, and they too had been under the 
command of a third pòst Captain, Commodore 
Roger I
eyes. It would be easy to multiply the 
instances in which captains have acted on their own 
as senior naval officers, either of considerable 
bodies of ships or in command of extensive opera- 
tions, The case of Captain Cyril Fuller on the 
African Coast is an obvious instance. Nor should 
the vastly responsible staff work at \Vhitehall. 
now carried on by Captains be forgotten. \\"hat- 
ever the, table uf relative military and naval 
precedence may say, not only is work of this .kind 
far more comparable to thàt which in the Army 
is discharged by men whose rank entitles them to 
knight companionships, but it is reall
. Gpen to 
question whether the colossal multiplication, of 
responsibility which the increase in size and 
power of -the modern battleship has brought 
about does not, rightly considered, put the Captajn
 
of all the latest capital ships on a lcyel at which it 
is absurd to deny them the right to a title fur cp.n- 

picuousJ
' meritorious 
en'ice. And this suggest'i 
a further reflection. 
A man who serycs his country 20 veal's in 
the volunt<'er force is entitled to à long selTicc 
decoration, a distinction which is nu doubt 
thoroughly, earned. But a man may 
elTe 40 year
 
with credit .in the 
avv and retire as Captain or 
Rear _\dmiral with no "honon- of any kin-d what- 
ever. The honuur" fall to those \\'110 by goud 
fortune or superior merit ha\'e exceptional oppur- 
tunities, and to those whOSè, agreeable persunal 
qualities make them acceptable to the distingui
hed 
civilians \"ho from time to time go\'em the Kavy. 
But remember that no man can be promoted fruin 
lieutenant to commander and from commander to 
Captain and sen'e liis due time at sea, withuut 
rendering to his country a service with which 
20 years in tlH' volunteer force cannot he com- 
pared at all. Remember that he has carried his 
own life", amI the life of hundreds in his hands r 
H 
years. He has been responsible for ships whose 
value may come to millions, It is true he ma:-. 
retire with the title of Captain. but a few years 
service in the, Am1\' has entitled thousands 01 
young men to' such 'distinction as this title gives 
Is it not time to recognise that, merely to read 
captain's rank argues a debt from the country that 
should be r('cogni
ed by sume mark that will dis- 
tinguish a man from his neighbours on public 
occasions? The Imperial Service Order is alread) 
conferred for years of meritorious work in the 
different cÌ\'iliàn services, Service in the Navy is 
conspicuousl
 imperial. \\'hy should not eveJ
V 
Captain recl'i\'(
 this urder on retirement? 
ARrHCR POLLEK 
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THE FORUM. 
A Conlmentary on Present
day Problenls. 


I N The Forum of the issue bdore last, th(' 
present writer dealt in the manner of a 
devil's advocate with some British charac- 
teristics tending to hamper tlU' efff'ctive- 
ness of British work. That informal Gommentan' 
has brought, among other documents; two òf 
C'xcf'ptional interest: the one a letter of protest 
against thC'doctrine of" finishing the s<>rew-driver," 
thp other a fantastic little book, heautifuJly 
printf'd and boldly illustrated, with the title òf 
The Dei'i!'s Devices, * sent by its author. It is 
not likely to be a coincidencè that the writer of 
the kttër is the iUustrator of the book. But 
though it may be prudent to be on one's guard 
against such amiable little conspiracies in the 
future, and to beware of establi
hing awkward 
prC'cer!ents, the writer of these comments gladly 
conff'sses that he would have l)('en sorry to ha"e 
missf'd the wit and wi
dom of The Dei/lis Dei/ices. 
and is happy tu haw' the opportunity of introduc- 
ing it to reaòe'rs of this page. 
Tlw burden of both lette'r and book is that 
f'lncimcy and organisation are - the' Devil. The 
assumption of hoth correspondents was that 
.. C'fficiency aud organ!sation" were the, chief éil.nd 
(\11l
' god:," set up for" orship in the . commentary 
enrl('\- discussion. 


- Says .the writer of tllC' lettC'r :-" )'Ia
' I point 
out that therC' 1'
, . a real case against finishing the 
sdC'\'\'-dri\'C'r ' as an\'C':iC' \\ ho has used specialised 
tob1<; \\'ell knows: \\'hatf'vC'i." ma\' be the state of 

ffairs 'in factories (the further t'xtem
ion of the 
methods suita 1 )le to which would be a doubtful 
g-ood), the tool which "'ill do only one job and 
that on 1\- in one way is a nuisance and an ex- 
ttå\'agarìt nuisance."- Ru
 can this position be 
reasonably'maintained? Is it not reall" the result 
of the cråftsman's bias against any thr'eatening of 
the hand-worker's primitive processes? Such a 
hias is eminC'11tly justifiable in the 'case of such 
monstrosities as machine calTing and the various 
fak,ements and imitations to which thC' machine 
is prostituted in modern production. But a 
\Try clear distinction needs dra\\Ìng between work 
which the machine does as well as or better than 
the man, and that which the man doe
 better than 
the machine. 
To return to screw-driving. After all the 
screw is itself a machinE!. E"en the most 
primitive screw-dri\'er must be å tool mote ur less 
specially adaptf'd for the purpose of dÍ-Ì\"Ïng scre\\ s, 
and can only have a quite secondary, and as one is 
incJined to think, misapplied usefulness in opening 
packing-cases or as a weapon of offence. Indeed, 
this plea against specialised tools is hard to under- 
stand, Xo craftsman does, in actual fact, use a 
chisel for screw-driving, nor doC's one cut the pages 
of a book with one's razor. If tIll' ratdlPted, semi- 
automatic screw-dri \-er does in fact drive screws as 
well as the primitive tool, who or what in the world 
is the worse if it driyes them quicker? J f thf' 
improved angle of its blades drives them better, 


· "The De\'il's De\'ices," or "Control vcrsus Service," by 
Douglas Pepler. \\ith wooclcuts by Eric (;ill,' Publishcd at the Hamp- 
snire lIou
e workshoT's, Hammersmith, 19'5. 


is there anything hut gain? Indf'ed, if an absoluteh 
automatic scrf'w-driving n.c:::-hine were economit:- 
ally profitable, there could be no possible objec- 
tion to its .ado-'?tion, or 
t any rate no pssiblf' w
y, 
of preventmg Its adoptIOn, There is no logical 
position sa\'e that of going back to the wLf)den 
dowel-if that indeed be logical! 
For what the writer of the letter r('a]1\- m('an
 
is that he regrets the whole development of the 
machine era. But no solution of our prohlems 
can ever be sound which ignores the facts of our 
actual environment \\"e are not, nor are likeh' 
eyer to find ourselyes in reformed EreídlOll wher'e 
the . \
'ise folk, seeing the mastery which the 
machmes threatened to acquire over men, hroke 
them all and made it a crime to invent one. Onl" 
such a solution as accepts the, actual, snhstanti.ål 
and irreyocable facts of our day, \\ hich tries to 
eradicate certain obyious weakÌlesses and make 
certain practicable improvements \\'1thin the 
general lines of what we had best call our de\'elop- 
ment rather than our progress, is wortl1\' of atten- 
tion, The rest is erring for the lllOOlÌ. 
I t does indeed secm a much more' rl'asOllable 
because a more practicahle proposition to hold 
that a marhine 
hould bC' contri\'ed. to do ei'erv- 
thing that, it can do hetter and Iluid:er than - a 
man, and that the line of advance ot the m:111 should 
he 1'0 prm'ide himself with tllC' leisure and the educa- 
tion andtodevelop the healthful energy n2cessan' to 
create those things which it is certain that. the 
machine can never create. Such things, for in- 
stance. as \\ orks of art, which onh' the unref]ecti\Te 
consider to be of secondary importance in life. 
To a certain extent the artist can and should 
c\'efo' captur
 and cont
ol the machine. This is quite 
ob\ï
us, formstance, m the case of printing. It still 
remams true that .the more closelv the craftsman 
is in touch with the machine and -the more dÜw.t 
tllC' process, the more personality can be got into 
the reproduced picture. For instance, hand-inked 
and hand-pulled lithographs are of a finer artistic 
quality than any printed on the most accurate 
machine with mechanicalh- distributed ink and 
perfect impression, But 'Yen" tolerabll' results 
are produced by purely mechânical printing pro- 
cesses. The lithograph remains a good example 
because there does not arise the controyersial 
questiofo' as to the iniquity or otherwise of photo- 
mechamcal engraving. [f the origin
l lithograph 
be beautiful in design and rich in colour, all hut 
those most sul
tle ,nuances, which rightly have 
yalue for the mstructed connoisseur, \\ ill be 
retained by skilled mechanical printing, 
The application of this can be made velT 
obviously to extend to furniture. If a table IS 
right!r plan
led, machine sawing, planing and 
morhsmg. wIth only the final fitting and finishing 
performed by the craftsman, will produce more 
quickly and more economically a thing as useful, 
and all but as beautiful as one that is worked 
throughout b\' hand, This matter is more :3igni- 
ficant than might at first appear. It i.. unques- 
tionable that thC' English craftsman of the later 
decades of the nineteenth century, who inspired 
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the crafts revi,'al in America and Germam', alwavs 
committed the fault of holding aloof from tile 
machine. TheV alwavs assumed that the machine- 
made article w-as radÌcallY bad; when the fact is 
that it may be either good or bad. It is the 
planning and the treatment that matter. \Yhen 
they might have designed, advised, controlled, 
our craftsmen maintained a detached superiority. 
They might have sa,'ed our manufacturers from 
producing shopfuls of " artistic" horrors. 
\Vhich leads me to the second indictment of 
my correspondent- perhaps I may be allowed for 
the occasion to put aside the formal solemnity of 
impersonality-namely that I claim that the 
(
ermans have honoured the prophets of our house- 
hold whom we ha"e preferred to leave unrecog- 
nised. \Yell, it is simply true, The doctrine 
preached by 
10RRIS and developed by PROFESSOR 
LETHABY of honest intention in manufacture, 
has been seized upon in Germany and put to 
excellent use. Perhaps I may be allowed in 
explanation to quote what I have written else- 
where. This doctrine "steers us'past all:such mistakes 
as making wall-paper to represent tiles, or linoleum 
to simulate parquet vmrk; plaster pilasters or 
iron mantel-sheh'es to look like marble; deal doors 
grained like--well, like nothing actually on earth, 
but alleged to be like oak; transparent paper to 
imitate stained glass, and a score of other such 
imbecilities. 
" If you want a biscuit box you- really ought 
not to make it look like a bag of golf clubs, or six 
volumes of Shakespeare, or a Chippendale cabinet 
-all current examples. Such monstrosities make 
thoroughly bad boxes. Design your box frankly 
for what it is meant to be, a receptacle to hold 
sweets or biscuits; decorate it gaily with an 
amusing pattern, bold or delicate as your fancy 
dictates, and your biscuit box may become really 
a thing of beauty, and long after its contents are 
consumed may sen'e as a work-box or tea-caddy 
that a princess might be content to use. You will 
find, as is common in such returns to sanity, you 
have also decreased the cost of manufacture." 
The Germans have had the imagination to 
apply on these lines the admirable maxims which 
were made in England by the Arts and Crafts fellow- 
ship, On the other hand, as I wrote, " the history of 
modern British commerce is largel
T the histor)' of 
lost opportunity and lac k of imagina tion," To make 
his point that the German passion for organisation 
and efficiency has run amok with disastrous 
results, my ,òrresponðent has added the gloss of 
" and art" :lfter the word" commerce." But I 
deliberateh' refrained in this connection from 
spC'aking òf art, that despHately controversial 
thing. Art certainly cannot be organised! But 
J see no serious danger in a wic1C' application or 
adaptation of the principles of honest crafts- 
manship to manufacture. 
" The history of modC'rn German commerce 
and art i" largeìy the history of opportunities 
seized and exploited with an even greater hck of 
imagination," retorts tllC' critic. Yet I think we 
need to concern ourselves less with these TC'utonic 
excesses than with our own defects in this matter. 
It may show lack of imagination to run tlwwhoÌe 
husiness to death by the fenric,h application of 
principles, but it 
urdy shows less to make no 
attempt to apply them at all. 


But If't me be fail to m\, critic. who i::. not 1 


mere uninstructed grumbler, but a recognised 
authority in 1Ús cr
ft. "ItÏs one of the greatest 
difficulties-1he difficulty of contending with those 
\\:ho imagine that becausè the Germans take up 
everything with such astonishing voracity and 
thoroughness, that therefore they do if well. 

 ow the particular case of MORRIS and the 
English attempt to revive good printing and calli- 
graphy is an excellent example to the contrary. 
The Germans' exploitation of the distinguished 
scribe to whom your contributor refers, their 
translations of his books, -the institution of classes 
for the study and imitation of his 'style,' the 
foundation of factories for the production of 
special pens to make special lettering (just like 
the American screw-driver)-all these have re- 
sulted in a flood of the most abominable. sham- 
artistic, quasi-mediæval and utterlv German letter- 
ing, which no one but a modest English journalist 
viewing it with eyes blurred by tears and com- 
paring it with the smaller and wavering stream of 
English work, could regard as anything but a 
nightmare," 


As to which it seems pertinent to distin- 
guish as follows: If the books are well-written 
the translation can be no crime; if the classes 
are less for the study' of the calligrapher's 
style than for the study of his craft through 
examples, which surely is a reading the facts 
will bear, that is well enough; if, in fact, 
the chief discovery of the modern English calli- 
graphers was the old method of working with a 
blunt "point," and getting thicks and thins by 
a turn of the pen not by pressure, then I see no 
fault in the manufacture of special pens capable 
of being used in that effective way. Nor is tJIis 
of course in the \Tery least degree' like the Ame-ri..l 
can screw-driver!' From my own observation .in 
this field, I can assert that far from merely imitatin
, 
these aggressive German traders had produced, to- 
gether with much that was good, a good deal more 
of the rather deplorable, clumsy, "utterly German" 
lettering. But let me repeat, we need not he 
concerned with their failures. Their general atti- 
tude shows a willingness to learn, to exploit if 
you will. If my eyes are blurred by tears, it i:.. 
because (in general, and) in particular with regard 
to the honourable craft of printing, with which I 
have some special acquaintance, it is rare in 
England to find a master printer who knows or 
cares anything about the history or high tradition 
of his manufacture, which is still so nearly a craft. 
Naturally all this has more significance 
to those practical men who are quite reasonabl
' 
intent upon " capturing German trade" 
than to artist-craftsmen. whose detachment is, as 
one is glad to confess with respect, one of their 
fine qualities, But I will hazard this conclusion: 
avoid t1lC' German excesses in this matter; recog- 
llise that tllC'rf' are limits to the exploitation of 
craftsmen in manufacture: but recognise also 
that there is a distinct and important function 
that they should be allowed or induced to fulfil, 
and that there are definite principles by which 
the course of manufacture, the reproduction of 
articles in bulk according to pattern, should bC' 
controlled, In gpneral the English craftsmen havc 
failed by undtwdetachment as the manufacturer
 
have failecl b\' indifferpnce The matter of thC' 
Devil's De'vice'!ì. and tlIP morl"' gC'neral case against 
efficiency and organisation must be IH'ld owr 
till the nC'xt i
:,uc, 
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By-
 Arthur Kitson. 


M CCH timø, energ}' and money arc being ð.- 
pended in the laudable endeavour to get our 
merchants and manufacturers to realise the 
unique oppurtunity presented by the \\"ar for 
capturing much of the trade hitherto enjoyed by our 
Enemv, The Board of Trade has opened a department 
for fùrnishing useful information regarding foreign 
markets, our Consuls are beginning to send reports of 
foreign \\ants and conditions, ' 
The British manufacturer has been severelv lectured 
and criticised for his lack of mterprisp, for his "refusal tu 
adopt new methuds, his conservatism and general thick- 
headedness, 
o doubt much of this is well deserved, 
The foreign agent, an:xiou
 to supply British goods, has 
shed many a bitter tear over the stupidity of the Briton 
\\ho argues that because his manufactures are recognised 
as satisfactory in his own country, they should therefore 
be good enough for the foreigner. Hi
 refusal tu under- 

tand or to try to understand the foreign want has cost 
this countrv dèarlv, But when all this is admitted there 
remains mÙch thãt requires further elucidation, 
. Great Britain in the past has been easily the first 
and leading industrial pO\\er. Her early inventurs. the 
enterprise of her capitalists and merchants, the skill d.nd 
perseverance of her artisans made this land the world's 
home of industry, For over a century we reigned supreme 
in the Indush ial Wurld until we began to find ourselves 
challenged Jirst by the l'nited 
tates and then by Ger- 
many. 


New Competition. 


The ad\ ent of Amelican and Germd.n competitwn has 
ho\\ e\ er, entirely changed tht; character and methods uf 
trade, Since the days when Richard Cobden preached his 
gospel of the civilising and pacific influences of trade, trade 
meth-ods have undergone a complete revolution, Far 
from being pacific, modern trade involves a merciless 
system of warfare, It is war to the knife, in which the 
linancially weak must succumb to the financially 
trong, 
X' owadays business success re=}uires something more than 
brains and more than skill. Success is usuaUy on the 
side of the big hank account, Finance has' become 
more and more the dominating factor in the international 
trade warfare which has been \\aged with such deter- 
mination and ruthle-;sncss during the past thirty-fi\'e 
ur forty years. And it is this particular factor which is 
never referred to in all the literature which the authorities 
are distributing so generously, 
:\ comparison of the methods by which the Germans 
have captured so much of the world's trade, with our o\\n 
will throw a flood of light on this suhject. For the past 
lifteen or twenty years German trade with Rus:oia and 
Turkey. for example, has increased at an enormous rate, 
:'\ otwithstanding the G
rmdn
 are and have been personally 
disliked by the people of both countries-owing tu their 
insolence, coar!->eness and trickine
s-thc Tu.ks and 
Russians have found that their wants have been better 
"upplied un more reasonaole terms than by those of any 
othpr natiun, The Russian dealer likt:s long-time credit. 
The (;erman firm gives him all he demands, I have seen 
(;erman bills dra\\n against Russian 'nrms for terms of 
three. four and even five years, 
.\gain, the German -merchant not only learns and 
speaks the language of the country he wishes to trade 
with, but prinb all his catalogues 'and price lists in the 
same language, and adopts the same monetary, weigh t. 
and. measure units, His prices usually include delivery 
to the cu
tomers' doors, He distributes samples of hi:-- 
goods freely, He measures the character of those he 
deals \\ith, and acts accordingly. He has no scruples, 

o Oriental politician Cdn rival 'the smart TeutJn sale
- 
man in matters pertaining to bribery and cOlruption, 
But behind all this 
tands the German Government 
in the persons of the German Ambassadors and Consuls, 
whose duty it is to assist in evprv pu
sible wav the intro- 
duction and extension of Gcrnlan trade, Ño German 
princp, nut even the Kaiser himself, ha
' ever con
idered 
it bcneJ.th his dignity tu sulicit fd.\uurs and lJrivileges from 


fureign Rulers on behdlf of German merchanb, ::\luch 
uf the luyalty and patriotism of the average (
ellnan is 
directlv attributable to the belief that his King and 
Goverñment are interested in his particular \\elldre and 
make it or e of thf'Ìr duties to suppurt him in his efforts 
to secure success. But the chief fd.ctur in Germanv's 
industrial success is undouhtedly its bd.nking system. 


German Bankers. 


The German banker under
tands that his chid and 
most important client i.; his 0\\ n countryman, and he stands 
ready to assist him to the best of his ability, The German 
manufacturer, inventor, merchant, tradesman, agri- 
culturist and producer generally, have little difficulty in 
securing whatever financial support they re:J.uire, provided, 
of cours
, they can satisfy their banker uf their 
bility 
to produce and sell goods at a reasondble profit. The 
German banker shares in the profit..; of the industry he 

upports, and hence the holders of his bank shdres do 
not depend upon the mere interest chdrges on loans, 
German. banks are therefore part and parcel uf German 
industries, aiding and suppurting them, n'ddy tu a

ist 
in every emergency and in every industrial de\elopment 
which promises success, 
};ow, contrast all this with our British methods. 
The average Briton knows nu language hilt his own- 
and that often imperfectly. He produces only the goods 
he has been accustomed to all his life and makes little 
or no effort to improve his methods or understand the 
\\ants of foreigners. He 
ends his English catalogues 
ahrodd and quotes in English currenc\', F,O,B, Lundon, 
Liverpuol. Hull, Glasgo\\, or sume ;>ther British port. 
His tCl'ms arc cash against documel.lts. or so many days 
after receipt of im'uÌce, There arc of course,' matlV 
exceptions, but I am referring to the aVCYa{;e British 
firm, And unlike the German, he meets with little or 
nu support frum his own Gon
rnment. :Keither his 
Ambas.;ador nor his Cunsul \\ill, as a rule, muve a finger 
to help him s
cure a contract or develop his foreign 
business, He stands absolutely alone! 
ot onlv so. 
Very frquently he will find his Consul addressing hIm in 
Teutonic accents, For some inscrutable reason, the 
British Foreign Office has, for the last hctlf-century or 
more, con
idered that British interests in foreign ports 
\\ ere as safe or safer in the hands of Germans as in those 
of the Bri tish themseh'es. 


British Consular Service. 


In an article entitled ff Cunslliar Ser\"Îce Reform" 
published in the () þelt ReL'iew (.f uly, I<J01)), )h, Per
y 
F, :\laltin, F,R.(;,S" say
' .. From a long and intimate 
aC:lll3.intance with the methods of modern Consular 
Service. gathered, I may add, in e\cry p.lrt of the world, 
I am firmly convinced that a more clumsilv conceived 
or a mure' indifferently cunducted system of Con
ular 
representatiun does not e:xist than th.!t uf Gre,Ü Britain 
, , . )lany pprsons \\ ho occupy the positiun of 
British Con
ul are' British' neither bv hirth nor 
entiment 
nur in methud, It \\ as pru
 ed that thruughout 
the great EmlJire (Germany), which is uppused so much 
to British trade and commerce, and beh\een whose com- 
mercial representatives and ourselves has so long e
isted 
and must ever exist the keenest ri\'dlry, nine-tenths uf the 
\ïce-Consul-> are of Gern1dn hirth and urigin," This 
was written, bear in mind, just five ye3.rs before the 
war. 
In addition to all these disadvantages, the British 
manufacturer and merchant reap no financial benefit 
at the hands uf their banker by reason of their being 
British citizen.;, The English bdnking system has been 
extolled-mostly by the moneylendirig classes and 
foreigners-throughout the \\ orld, \ïewed from the 
standpoint of the foreigner, there is no question that it 
i
 a won,derful institut!
n, Fur it colle
t.. ,the sd.vings 
and earn1l1g.; uf the Bntlsh people and dhtnbute
 the1l1 
\\ ith the utmo
t imp<lrtiality tu thl highe
t hidder 
whetlll'r Briti
h ur fureign, ,Ill U\ e1" the \\ urld, The LOlldo[, 
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Danker IS essentially an inh'TIla.tionalisL Hf Ire
ar
s 
all natiuns \\ith ai1 entiIe!y impartid.1 eye, He IS 
sWd.\'ed bv unt:' motin' only -mundy, the df'termination 
to 
\'in bìg di\'idends \\ itÌ; the least possible risk. If 
the foreign cumpetitor requires financial accommoda- 
tiun and i
 \\'illing tu pay a higher rate of interest than 
the British producer (with tl1l' same security) the foreigner 
win" 1 here arc d07en, uf German industries flourishing; 
to-da
'. built up and supported by British capital. 
It has long been the cry of English linns tl1.lt their b.l.I1ks 
uffer them little or no support in the deve!o!}n\ent of 
their bl1:,ines
es, 


The Two Banking Systems. 
file hruad distinction between till' British and 
(;erman Banking 
vstem is that \\'hilst the fonner 
tlL'J}
'nds fur its reward" upon what the ancients termed 
llsllr:v (that is, payment for use), the latter depends upon 
productiun, .\nd between these two systems a great gulf 
i..: fixed. Fill' the one i" less concerned with the industrial 
succe:,;-i of ib o\\'n countrv than the' other, It is not of 
such s
riuu
 moment to' the London banker whether 
British trad-,' is dull as the decline of German trade' is to 
the (;erman ban
er. for the Lundun banker regards the 
world a.., hi..: oyster. If the British producer finds trade 
tuu dull to employ the bank funds profitably, there are 
uthl'rs. T;IL' (;erman, ur .\merican, the Canadian or 
,\rgentine merchant will be glad tu employ them, Hence 
the di\'idends of our banking companies show com- 
IMrati\Tly little \'aridtion regardless of uur trade con- 
ditiulb, But indu,:trial depression of the Fatherland 
m :.111S linaneia.l depression for the German banks. and 
.'iee-
'C/'stl, Hence it is entirely to the advantage of the 
(;ermll1 hanker to assist to the best of his abilitv in 
stimulating the industria.! prosperity of his own pl
ople, 
Our ban;.;.ing system deserves a chapter to itself. .\s a 
S.lÍl' 
ystcm for earning steady di\-idends for bank share- 
huld:'rs it stands almost unrivalled, For, as was,demon- 
stratcd in .\ugust, I(}q,in time
' of crisis it has the credit 
uf the nation behind it without having any \\'ell-delÌned 
re:,ponsihilities thru;t upon it. so that whilst the banks 
,Lre allowed to reap all the profits, the nation is compelled 
to take the risks, There are no obligations on the part 
A dl1\' of our banks to render aid or facilities to any Briti:sh 
lI1dustrie
 whatsoevcr. Such help is purely optlonai, 
_'.." a Il.ltional in
titution, our banking system is one 
of the mo
t expensive and harassing that could po
sibly 
he devis
d, It taxes the British producer for the benefit 
of the foreigner. It compels him to provide at all times 
L free 
old market and a fixed levd for gold, chiefly for 
the benelit of foreign merchants, It subjects him to the 
1110::-.t variable bank rate in the world!! It has been 
variou:-.ly e:;timated that every advance of I per cent. 
in the bank rate costs this country from f50,oOO to 
L 100,000 per week! 
In ,Lddition to all tlw advantages enumerated amI 
po

"ssed by the (;crman producer, there is the further 
one th.LÌ he is protected to a large e
 ten t from foreign 
competition in his home marh.('t. Every Government 
dep.lrtment in the Fatherland is forbidden to order goods 
frum foreign tirms where similar goods are purchasable 
in (; erman y, On the ot her hand, it has long since been 
the settled policy of our o\\"n Governments, Railway 
rom panies. :\1 unici pd.li ties and C Nporations generally, 
to huy in the che,Lpest m<1rket, regardless of consequences, 
II hilt pussib'e chll/:ce thell '-is there for HritÙh firllls tu 
wþt!lre r;er/lll/ll Ill/de? The lfns'WL'Y Ù that there is 110 
chI/lice Itnlcss the conditiolls are comPletely LIlltllgccl, 


Before the War. 


Prior to the war. the man or firm \\ ho made such an 
lttel11pt. soon discovered that he wa" Jighting not 
merely a (;erman competitor but:---the entire (;erman 
nation, ,\nd just dS many of tIw small shopkeeper
 
hd.ve heen driven out by the great departmental stores, 
lust as the :-.m,dl producer has heen wiped out by the 
Trust dnd Combine, So many of our manufacturer,. and 
merdldnts have found successful competition \\ ith 
(;erman houses-backed as they arc by all the strengtl. 
of the German Government-impossible! 
ince till' war 
::-.tdrted, many instances have COUll' to our knowledg( 
of enemv linns l1a\ ing lwel1 guardl1Ìeed certain dividend
 
by their Gonrnment, pro, ided they u,>e<l enry diort 
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tu O\bt .rival liatiuns lrom 10rcign markets, rhe::-.e lirmJ 
were even advised tu offer goods below cust, until all 
competitors were driven out, such los
es being made 
good bv the State, . 
.\gain, the interest of tIw (;erman authorities in 
e\'l'r
- 
ran,ch uf ,i1
dustr
' is illu:,trated ,by their policy ,of 
furm
Illl1g gratmtlOus help to (,erman II1ventors and IdlS- 
coverer
, T.\ke. for example. the glass industry. Heat- 
re"isting gIa"s is a comparativelv modern dlSco'very. and 



as prd.ctically a G

nl1an m?n?puly when the wa,r started, 
1 he "tory of ,the n
e of thIs mdustrv was told me bv a 
German profè'ssor of J ena "ome ye'ars ago, Two pro- 
fessors of the Uni\'ersity of tInt town stumbled upon a 
method of manufacturing glass which could \\ i thstand 
both h,i
h and 10\\ temperatures without breaking, 
l{eco
msmg the value of their discovery they applied to 
the (.O\'ernl11ent for financial assistance, and it is said 
the Government iml11ediately responded with a gift of 
300,000 marks for the purpose of completing their experi- 
ments and starting the industry, This industry employed 
at the outoreak of the \\'ar many thousands of people, 
and repre_.;ented some millions of pounds of revenue to 
the German nation, 
Ag<lin, compare the German Government's dttitude 
to\\ards their dye indu"trv, which has become another 
vast monopoly, 'to the treatment accorded this indu
.trv 
by our 0\\'11, Here wa
', an original British invention made 
the basis for a Ge'rman monopoly 
 h it not a fact that 
hundreds of British inventors have had to go abroad or 
sell their iJ1\'entions to foreigners in order to get them 
taken up) Have not many of our progressive manu- 
facturers been compelled to import German chemists 
and sl'Íenti:"ts to assist them in the devc10pment of theiT 
manufactnrö? Can We' possihly wonder at the enor- 
momly gredter progress of (;erman industries when \\e 
contrast the entirely ditferent attitudes of the two race:> 
and their Govcrmnents ? 


Business Patriotism. 
What advantage-ec'onomicalh' spe.lking-ha
 it 
been to an inventor or manufacturer or husiness man 
generally speaking, to belong to the Briti"h nation? 
What privilege or advantage has his British birth and 
citizenship conferred upon him which the for(;igner is not 
equally entitled to? Except for the purpose of taxing 
him or solititing his \'ote, what evidence is there that our 
(;O\'ernnwnb have been actively interested in the 
success of the average Briton? - 
In conclusion, German trade' can be captured only 
by the nation that can emulate Germanv in her cnter- 
pi-ist:', her knowledge, her organisation (wh

n' the (;O\'ern- 
ment lends its \\ holehearted support to its producing 
classes), and finally. in her banking methods, where the 
banks recognise their chief functions to be the support 
and development of this nation's trade and industries, 
The lðson uf business patriotism has yet to be learned 
hoth by onr Government and people No Germd.n could 
have written such a letter as that recently published by a 
well-known Earl, who asked if it \vas conceivable that the 
British public would stand being compelled after the war 
to pay more for certain gouds instead of buying them from 
German'!? If we arc to \\in in our future trade warfare, 
we must present a solid front to t11f' enemy, \\'e must 
mobilise all our forces. of production, \\'e must con- 
solidate our credit. The Government and people mu ,t 
unite to support and help each other. Our Ambassadors 
and Consuls must all be British to the core, They should 
be conversant with tradt; amI collllllerce in dll its branches. 
and constitute the advance guards fof opening up nl'W 
fields for conquest by our merchants and manufacturer" 
The Government should nationalise our banking system 
and pia-ce 'bþhking facilities' on easy terms withiÌ1 the 
reach of all classes, Inventors, discoverers and scientist
 
should .obì.lin social .re(;ognition proportional to, their 
attainmenb,"and the conferring of titles on men of \\ ea1th 
regardless of the means by which their wealth has been 
ael) uired should l'e
s . 
In ;':p'ítc" of our many shortcomings, this nation 
possesses' all' tile 'H-id.terial and resuurces for le.lding the 
\\orld indu...;trid.lIy. intellectually and spiritually, to greatel 
heights than .h<.lve ,e\'f.'r, yet been foreshadowed, F or the 
d.ccomph..,I1111,cnt of thi.... -all W(' need are leaders who ha\'e 
th,
 knowkûge. thl wilL and the ability to org.lliise ,lI1d 
Lll\'dol' the::-.L re:>uurce:o, 
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A SONG OF THE GUNS. 
By "GILBERT FRANKAU. 
4.-EYES IN THE AIR. 


Our gun<; 2.re a league behind U<;, our target a mile below, 
And there's never a cloud 'to blind us from the haunts of our lnrkin rr fo'- 
:-- 
Sunk pit whrnce his shrapnel tore us, support-trench crest-roncealed. 
As dear as the charts before us, his ramparts lie revealed. 
His paniclæd \\'<Ürhers spy UO;;, a droning threat in the void, 
Ttwir whistling shells otitfly us-puff upon puff, dcpIo\'ed 
Across the green beneath.,us, ,across the flanking gray, 
In fume and fir(' to <;hpath.us and baulk us of our prevo 


Below, beyond, above her 
Their - iron \\Teb is spu
: 
Flicked but, 'uns
ared we hover, 
Edged planes against the sun: 
Eyes in the, air above his lair, 
The ha\
'ks "that guide the gun! 


. 


Xo word from earth may, rç?-ch us save, white against th
 ground, 
Tlw strips outspread to teaoh us whose ears are deaf to sound: 
But down the winds that sear us, athwart our engine's shriek, 
\\'e send-and know th
y 'hear us, the ranging guns we speak. 
Our visored eyeballs show us- their answering pennant, broke 
Eight thousand fcpt below us, a whorl of flame-stabbed <;moke- 
T.1f' burst that haT)gs to guide us, while numbed gloYCd fingers tap 
From wireless kcy beside us the circles of the map. 
. 


IJ' 


Linc-target-short or over- 
Come, :plain as clock hands run, 
\Yords from the birds that hover, 
Cnblinded, tail to sun: 
\\' ord out of flir to range them fair, 
From hawks that guide the gun! 


Your {lying- s11ells have failed you, your landward guns arc dumh : 
Since cdrth hath naught availed you, these skies b
 open! Come 
Where, wild to meet and m,ate you, flame in their beaks for breath, 
Black doves! the white hawks wait you on the wind-tossed bough" of death. 
These boughs be cold without you, our hearts are hot for this; 
Our wings shall beat about you, our scorching breath shall kiss: 
Till, fraught with that we gave you, fulfilled of our desire, 
You bank-too late to S3.v
 you from bitin!! b2ak<; of fire- 


. 


Turn sideways ,from your lover, 
Shudder and s\verve and run 
Tilt; stagger; and plunge over 
Ablaze against the sun: 
Dows dead in air, who domb to dare 
The hawks that guide the gun! 


N.B.-A Song of the Guns will be conti JUcd 111 our ne'\:t Issue. 


SPENCER PRYSE'S \VAR LITHOGRAPHS. 


\rVe publish to-day the first of a series of War Lithographs, which Mr. Spencer Pryse drew at the 
beginning of the war. He waG the first English Artist to find himself within sound of the guns. 
Events irl those days moved quickly, and he covered numberless miles in order to see all there was 
to be seen, passing from Antwerp to Bordeaux, through Belgium and France, and again along the 
French t7'enche3 in Artois and Champagne. His view. of the Western Front are unrivalled and have 
acquir J strong his!:o:ric:d interest. Many of them were drawn direct on the stone, and so they have 
an actuality which is uncommon in lithographs. Mr. Spencer Pryse's work is too well known in thi. 
country to need any commendation from us: he stands on an eminence by himself. 
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FRENCH 


WAR 


BOOKst. 


By F. Y. Eccles. 


T H E publishing house of Larous<;e, famous all 
over the world for the enterprise with which' 
it disseminates useful knowledge in popular 

 forms, has begun to issue a series of selections 
from 1'rench war literature for circulation in neutral and 
allied countries. I think it was well worth doing, Con- 
verts to our cause are hardly to be gained at this time 
:If day by any arguments short of evident successes in 
t
e, field; but something may be done to confirm the 
tImId sympathies of nf'llÌrals by the mere echo of a 
-easoned confidence and determination which have hitherto 
,erh aps been most effectively expressed in the French 
language. I t is. however, among the allies of France 
that such a series i<; likely to be most useful; for in the 
spherf' of opinion our sCY1'icc de liaison is still defective, 
3.l1d from day to day misapprehf'nsions are hred by the 
debauch of idle or intere,ted rnmour. It is rf'ally im- 
portant to realise what Frenchmen heliC've tha( they 
and we are ont to destroy, and \\ hy compromise is iñ- 
c
ceivable to tlwm and the hest way is to read the 
authors whost:' credit with .their countrýmen stood high 
hefore the war and ha, risen with their utterances since, 
The union of the national intelligence with the national 
wi11 has never been so intimate as now. 
The series begins with )1:\1. :\JauricC' Rarrps and 
Emile Bontroux, 'Earh author is introduced hy a short 
appreciation of his whole work. Tht:' excel1ent account 
of :\laurice Barrès is from the pen of a fellow Y osgian, 
)J, Fernand Baldenspeff!er, the distinguishf'd professor 
at the Sorbonne, who is serving at the front, :\1. 
Boutroux is introduced b
' a philosopher, 1\1. :\Iarcel 
Drouin, I do not quitC' understand how it happens that 
thC' intrnductinns are printed in English as \\'el1 as in 
French. while the Ì!'xt itself is not translatpd. 
,Tlw selertion<: from Barris con,ist of articles contri- 
hnted to the Ech(1 de Paris, :\Jany of thf'se pt g's 
choisics formC'd part of a volume alrea<ly noticC'd in 
thes(' columns, and t]}(' rest arc no doubt reappearing in 
its sequel. which is just announced under the title of 
.. Les 
aints de France." It is prohahly superfluous to 
rerommend these admirable writings, in which there 
is not a word \\hich docs not tend tu action, and at the 
samt:' time to illustrate that rcflertÏ\'c and religious 
quality which reinforces the instinctive patriotism 
of thC' humblest as of the most cultivated Frenchman, 
)1. Emilf' Boutroux, the philosopher-morC' exactly 
the crit,ic ann historian of philosophy-ha
 a universal 
n'putatIon as a representati\'e of the speculative French 
intelkct of to-day, His superior C'clecticism supposes a 
rare familiarity with German thought, and his articles 
and ll'ctun', on subjC'rts connsorted with the war are a 
c.;olid contribution to thC' knowlede(' of the German sonl 
EvC'n in France, \\ here T('uton
ania lwvC'r ftonri..;hed: 
therC' must he thinkers who have {C'lt lattNly ohliged 
to \ indirate thpir patriotism at the expense of their 
pC'netration or their consistency, or who have only 
avoided a rathcr ridiculous rctrac.tation hy fostering th-e 
lPgend of "the two GC'rmanie'i," :\1. Boutroux, \\'ho has 
liVf'd in Germany hefore r8jo and since, who has an 
immen,e respect for Leihniz, knows F mIst hv heart, and i<; 
not di"posed to underrate the positivC' - achiC'\'C'ments 
of German science and C'rudition, has nothing to rC'tract. 
He i.... not one of those who explain the aggression of 
HILI- as the effect of a sudden or at If'ast a recent aherration 
on the part of the I nkrs of Germanv. He knows that 
the tiring of LOllvain, the horror of (
{'rh
\'il1er, and the 
"inking of the L1tsitania are con'iistent wíth theories 
which'it is not at all fanta<:,tic to tracp back to certain 
illu,trious German metaphysicians, They are justified 
In' that divini,ation of " Deutsrhtum " which is at least 
a
 old as Fichte, and is hv no mean..; nnconnected with 
what philosopher..; caIl ..;llhjC'rti\'e idealism. 
.. The ego, 
,lV';; Fichte, i..; dlort: thu, it impli('s 
....omething to H'sist it, namPly. that which we call mattC'r, 
rhe master-peopl p command....: tllf're muc.;t t}wreforl' hi' 
nation, made to ohey it. Indcc(\' thoc.;e nation<;, which 


+ F('rivain
 Fran""... pendant 1,1 (;uerre, I, )lallrice HarÚ
 
(page cholsi 'Fnlll\' n"l1trol1\. (p,lges dloi...ie<;). Paris: I iur,l.1ne 
Ldrn"s,e, 14 1 5, 


are to the master-people what the non-ego is to the ego, 
must resist the action of the sup
rior nation, For that 
resistance is necessary, in order that the latter may 
develop and utilise its strength and becom
 itself in thè 
fullest sense .. 
But the dose and lucid reasoning 'of the article on 
"Germanv and \\'ar," and of the lecture on .. The 
Development of German Thought," do not lend themselves 
readily to quotation, 
L Boutroux heard Treitschke 
lecture against the French, and was scandalised when 
Zeller (whose History of Greek Philo,ophy he was 
afterwards to translate), opened a lecture with thi,; 
announcement: "To-day I propose to construct God," 
The next volume of these .. Ecrivains Françai<; 
pendant 130 Gnerre," will contain selections from the 
veteran histr.ri:lil Ernest L-!.\'isse. 


II Hilair:! Belloc, The Man and His W <Irk." By C, Cr
ighton 
Mandell and Edw.ud Sh:mks, with an introduction by G. 1\.. 
Chesterton. (Methuen and Co,) 2s. 6d, 
Reader'> of LA
D .\
D \V.\TER who have come to regard 
1Ir. Hilaire HE'lloe as the lucid expoo,itor of the progress and 
events of the Great War, the student of military history, who 
interprets for them the significance of strategy' and taëtics a, 
they are unfolded week by week, are inclined to owrlook that 
he is also one of the most charming living essayists in the 
English language, ,a writer of .. nonsensc" v('[Ses which ar(' 
already classics and a man who has carried the fine art of 
travel 'to as high a h'vel as it ha,> ever attained, 
In this little book these truths are well set out, and not 
the least part of its value lies in the numerous citations from 
his works, which arc for the most part excdl('ntly chosen. 

fr. Belloc has run a tilt against many of the worst ahuses of 
Party Government, and has stripped the tinsel and gaud
' 
deceits from that old idol. whose wor"hip so many English- 
men find it so hard to abandon, even in these hours of earth- 
quake anù whirlwind, But in this dir('ction his work may 
be said to 1)(' only at its beginning. and we heliC'vc he will 
accomplish much more in the years to come than anything 
11(' has achieved hitherto, Though 1\1r. Bdloc has writt('n 
little poetry, the most of it is of the highest order, and ha!-o 
already heen the begetter of rhyme, It i" mentioned 
in these pages that Rup
rt Brooke acknowledgë'd his indebtC'd- 
ness to Hilaire Belloc, and the e\:traordinarv resemblancC' 
between Brooke's well-known sonnet, "The .Soldier," and 
one of RelIoc's pJemc.; in" The Four l\{('n" is too close to he 
accidental. The first two verses of Belloc's poem run: 
He does not die that can belueath 
Some influence to the land he know
. 
Or dares, persistent. interwreath 
love permanent with thp wild hed
erows: 
\-Ie does not die but still remains 
substantiate with his d.lr!ihg plain
. 


The spring's superb ad
'f'nture calls 
llis dust athwart the woods to flamp. ; 
I1i<; bouml,uy river's secret falls 
Perpetu.lte and repeat his name, 
He rides his loud Octnlll'r skv: 
Ill' doe3 not die, IIp dops not di6, 
Lea\.ing a,ide his writings on war, it is as a tra\'C'll('l' th at 
Hilaire Rdloc ha<; won the affpctions of so many readprs, amI 
the chaptC'r in this \'olume on this part of his 'literary careC'r 
se('ms to the revif'wer to 11(' inadequate, In one paragraph 
he is unju-.tly praised for committing tlw Iwi,nous sin of :' Finp 
Writing," B('lloc is much too grmt an artist to he gUllh' of 
either" Fine Writing," or" Sup
rfine Writing," But where- 
ever he wanders 11(' takes us hv the hand, and show, us all that 
is visible to himself, That 'is the true spirit of the honest 
lowr of Earth, the mother of u" all. We are all childrf'n to- 
gether and hut he has the longer sight, and his delight is 
to disclo,e for others all he himself se('s, And nothing l)('tter on 
travel has been written than these few sentences from Belloc's 
pen, with which we wi1l enù this brief re,'iew ;- 
Look you, good people all, in your lit
le,passagc t
rough the daylight, 
get to see as many hills .md b111ld1l1
" and rovers, 
elds, books, 
men, horses, <;hips and precious "toncs.a".you can possIbly m,anagc, 
Or else ..tay in one 
 illage and marry 111 It and dll' tlwrp, I-or one 
of thl'<;{' two fates is the best f,lle for e
'ery man, Either to te 
what I l),Lye I)f'en a w,wderer with all the bitterne
s 01 it. or to 
sta} at Iwnw and'to hear in one's garden the voice of God, 


J\Ip:;-.ß, GeorgC' Allen and Unwin, UtI., announce 
npw edition.;; of .. The Alltohiograp'h\' of Fr<)f'hel," anti 
I'e..;talozzi's famous \\'orl-, .. How (;prtrmk, ff'arhp" Hf'T 
Chilùren ! " 
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HIGH llEACH: SEPTEMllER 1915 


By Løßce.Corporal James Thorpe. 


T HERE has been opened at the Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester Square, an exhibition. of 
paintings and etchings by the members of 
that famous corps, the Artist Rifle", The 
first impression which a walk round the galleries creates 
is the singularly high general standard of merit-eyery 
picture has individuality, and it would be difficult to 
bring together a collection so exempt from poor work- 
manship, 
.-\rtists evidently soldier as well as they paint; so we 
can readily under<;tand the tribute of praise which 
General Viscount French of Ypres paid to them on his 
departure from France-a tribute of which the regiment 
is naturally proud, ff Officers and )Icn," he said, ff it is 
.öingularly , appropriate 
and nothing could give 
me greater pleasure 
than that your regi- 
ment, the Artists' 
Rifles, should be thc 
last British troops that 
I shall see in France, 
You have done wonder- 
ful work since you came 
out. You have fur- 
nished some of the 
finest leaders of the 
army from your ranks, 
and in doing so Y011 
have suffered perhaps 
greater losse" than any 
other regiment out 
here. You have done 
great \\ ork, and I haw 
no doubt that you" ill 
continue to do so till the 
end of the campaign, 
I am \'cry pleased that 
the Guard of Honour 
on my leaving France 
should be supplied by 
the Artists' Rifles. I 
\\ ish you good-bye and 
good luck" 
This exhibition is 
not by any means a 
war èxhihition, much 
of the work was done 
previous to August, 
1914, and in some in- 
stances this very fact 
gins a new significance 
to the exhibit; thus 
Ko, 49 shows us 
"Ypres, April 191-1-," 
by Private Eric Sharpe, 
This must be among 
one of the last pictures 
to be made of the old 
capital of Flanders 
before the Hun fury 
broke against it and battered it into a mass of ruin, 
and it gains nO\\ def'p pathos, Kext to it is an etching 
of .. The Belfry, Bruges," by 2nd Licut. \\', Lce Hankey, 
which is a very fine piece of work. ff The Flight from 
Belgium," reproduced on the opposite page, is bv the 
same artist, Lance-Corporal E, L. Pattison has a 
strikin
 etching of ff )'Iagdalen Tower, Oxford," Ser- 
geant Garrard's lithograph ff The Port of London," is a 
fine study, Something \\hich is ont of the common, and 
which \\ill ne('Ls,>arily command attention in that it 
sho\\s how interh\ined in these bloodstained days are 
peace and war, is the sketch of the propo
ed ff Govern- 
ment Building" at Otta\\a, by 2nd Lieutenant T. H, 
Hughe
, ff St, Omer from the .\hbey," by Cadet .\drian 
B. Klein, is sure to arrest many a Staff OffIcer from 
Lord French downwards, It wotùd be difficult to give 
a beher idea of the beauty of this part of the exhibition 
than by a glance at the bottom picture on the oppo
ite 
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page, ff Chinon Castle," which is by Lance-Corporal 
-'la1colm Osborne, 
In the Reynold's Room where the paintings are 
hung, one meets again with pleasure the Eg} ptian 
paintings uf )1r. Lanre Thackeray, no\\' a Lance-Corporal 
in the regiment, Xo, 68, a drinking place at Dierout, 
Upper Egypt, is a perfect example of his exceptional 
Po\\ er in reproducing the atmosphere of the desert, 
Corporal Gerald .\ckermann shows two excellent pictures. 
one of ff Code Castle" and the other of "Richmond 
Castle," and there is a touch of the Futurist that is 
very pleasing in Private Paul Xash's ff Tree-Tops" 
(85) and .. Summer Garden" (q1). Breadth of vision 
and treatment rharacterisf'S Captain Gerard Chowne's 
" The Cliff" (66) ; 

ergeant C. :\Iaresco 
Pearcf"S ff :\Ientone " is 
a splendid prrsentation 
o f Italian domestic 
architecture, and Lieu- 
tenant "", Lee jIan- 
key's" France in 19I-I-- 
1q15 " (7-1- and 78) are 
adm

ably expressed: 
Somewhere 111 
France" (93). by Ser- 
geant E, Hãndley 
Read, is a vigorous 
painting of a typical 
wiHow-avenued road 
flooded with rain; and 
2nd Lieutenant Adrian 
Klein (we notice from 
the catalogue that he 
has been gÎ\-en a com- 
mission since he gave 
up etching and took 
to painting, although 
whether on account of 
it or not is not men- 
tioned), has a pathetic 
painting of the" Flem- 
ish -'Iil1, Ypres," 
Other contributors 
to this admirable ex- 
hibition are Colonel 
\Yalter C. Horsley, 
Captain Charles J. 
Blomfield, Captain 
Hall, Second Lieu- 
tenant A. E, Cooper, 
Corporal -'Iontague 

myth, Lance-Corporal 
Dobson, and Private 
"", H, Fisher. Glanc- 
ing through the names 
and at the work on the 
walls of which these 
men are capahle, the 
thought \ er\" natural1v 
arises whd.t 'wil1 he tlie 
result of actual c
perienc, s in the field, under trupical 
conditions, on the future output of thc,,
' artists, They 
have the power of e
pression, as wen as the capacity 
to feel the emotion
 to the fun, and it 
el'mç, (,In ions 
that the new life in \\ hich "umc of them are c\'en now 
engaged \\ in cut depp into their \\ ork, -'Ir. Spencer 
Prysf'. who
 lithograph
 enjoy a unique reputation in 
the \\ arid of art. ha" alrt-d.el\" 
ho\\ n lb how dü'ply not 
only the 
adm'
..; but the sharp t ontrasts that arc in- 
eyitable in war-time impre
... him, One could not \\ish 
for a better ðample of this than the lithograph that 
appears in the pre,>cnt is..:uf', Briti...h .\rtil1elY at Le' 
)1.111' Englbh gun
 resting under the ç,helter of the old 
French Cathedral. The "ccne at first glancE- attracts 
by its incongruity, but in its dramatic power lies the quiet 
strength of the gloriou-; building and the restle- ; activity 
of the gunners and their battery, It "eems to shadow 
forth the quiet potency and immutability of rdigion 
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and the petty unrest and activity of human hatred and 
destructiYenes
, 
At one time there was an idea abroad that the 
artist wa, the stormy petrel of humanity; that he felt 
instinctively the coming storm before its approach was 
realised by the rest of mankind, and that all the revolt 
again:"t conventions which found its loudest expressions 
m the Futurist Exhibitions (the Futurist often being 
only a man who was 
tryìng to revive all 
that was best in the 
Primitive and to be 
finished wi th ..'\rtifi- 
ciality), was merely a 
symptom of the politi- 
cal an d social ca ta - 
clysm \\hich has now 
el1gulfed Europe, It 
is more than doubtful 
whether this idl'a can 
hold water, especially 
when we remember 
thl' particular school 
\\ as but a small one, 
but what it docs prove 
is that before the war 
there was a strong 
movement in existence 
for greater sincerity in 
life, Nor \\'é s it only 
confined to art circles, 
The war naturally has 
quickened this move- 
ment and imparted to 
it intense vitality. THE FLIGHT FROM BELGIUM. 
None the less, conven- By 2nd Lieutenant W. Lee Hankey, 
tionality and insincerity 
;till abòund ; the forces which they represent are not easily 
crushed; their vested interests, to use a common phrase, 
are tuo powerful. But we do believe the struggle against 
these modern demons has now a better chance of succeed- 
ing than ever before, Artists have a noble part to play 
in this fight, and this exhibition is ample evidence tha
 
there is any amount of talent among men who are man- 
fully dischÚging their duty to their country, and have 
not hesitated to lay aside brush and palette to go forth 
and defend the right. 
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.. Memoirs of M, Thiers, 1870-1873." Translated by F. 1\1, Atkinson 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 
Thf'se Memoirs of 1\1. Thiel's, covering the period ltvlU 
Septembl'r 1870, when the great French Statesman started 
on his tour of the European capitals on behalf of France, 
until 
lay 2-1-th, 1873, when he resigned the Presidency of tht: 
Republic after his defeat in the National Assemhly, have 
appearl'd at an oppor- 
tune moment, In read- 
ing them through one 
often finds it hard to 
realise that forty-fi\'e 
years have elapsed be- 
tween then and now, 
so n:lturaUy do present 
events appear as the 
corollary of tIlt' happen- 
ings of those days, 
How many people àre 
aware that but for the 
firmnes<; of l\I. Thiers 
BeHort would have been 
a German town, ün 
this point he was adam- 
ant, .llld fmal1\- France 
had to choose' between 
the humiliation of the 
German triumphal march 
through Paris or the 
('e
sion of Belfort: She 
unhesitatingly chose the 
former. \'ery different 
might have bet'n the 
story of this war had 
she, to escape the tem- 
porary degradation, let 
go her permanent hold 
on Belfort, 
\Ve strongly recommend a pprusal of this hook to all 
who take an jnterest in the political complicities which lie 
behinrl and follow on a great war. Historv repeats itself with 
surprising exactitude in this respect. " 


"With Botha in the Field." By Moore Ritchie. (Longmans Green 
and Co,) 2&. 6d, net. 
Little has been written on the campaigns in South Africa, 
which rank among the most notable successes of the war; for 
this reason a special welcome must be bestowed on this book. 

Ir, l\Ioore Ritchie was a member of General Botha's Body- 
guard, and took part both in the suppression of the rebellion 
Published in aid of the Belgian Red Cross and otJler and in the conquest of Damaraland, 
Belgian charities, BclKian Art in Exile (Colour Publishing The author makes no attempt to go into strategical ques- 
Co" 5s, net) is one of the most sumptuously produced volumes tions or political problems; he gives us a vivid picture of the 
that the war has called forth, and is one which will appeal to all hardships which the troops had to endure, and endured willingly, 
lovers of art. Nearly a hundred Belgian artists and sculptors under General Botha. whom they idolised, He never sparëd 
are represented in the volume; many of thC'se men are in himself or them, and their marches across the desert will rank 
England at the high as a military 
presl'nt time, others achievement, T his 
are prif'oner' in Ger- book is the more in- 
many, and yet others teresting in that it is 
are with the BelgiJ.n copiously illu<;trated 
army, The best of ,"' with photographs, 
Belgian art is repre- -{
#\' :' And when tlH' 
sented, and the col- ,.. -<:
. . fighting was over 
lection is sufficiently 
 J 
 ' ,. "..::- \'" and the \ ictory won, 
complete to give even 1. 
 kindliness was shown 
an amateur a com- 4 to the conquered 
prehensive idea of the Germans, "The con- 
range of colour and _ ,,
 ( , t duct vf the Svut h 
form in the work of 1, 
 
-:. I ' If,.,. African troops,"writes 
Belgian painters and. < 
 .',' , \Ir. H.itchie, ., should 
sculptors, Apart _. assuredly be noted 
from the aims which The very contìden::_ 
the book is intended 
 -= -=---_ of these German 
to further. it is a '\vork _ 
 -- to\vnspt:ople that thev 
of permanent inten 
t had nothing to fear 
from the artistic point from the hated troops 
of view, while literary CHINON CASTLE, of the British Union 
contributions by Jean By Lance-Corporal :\Ialcolm O.borne, of South Africa \\as 
Delville and :\Iaurice l\laeterlinck add to its national value, eloquent, The thing stooJ out, a piece of bitterest irony in 
connection with a p<,ople who<;e kindrC'd acro,"s the 
eas were 
making civilisation shudder at their atrocities afloat and 
ashore, General Botha's forces had crossed ,1 desert through 
which it was the open boast of the enemv that it was strewn 
with mines and with every well poisoned, "'as a single 
defenceless citizen of Windhuk or Karibih the wor.,e for it 
after the occupation? Not one. It was magnanimous, 
it was magnificent, But I wonder if the chivalrous Teuton 
would call it war!" We also wonder, 
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An echo of Rupert I3rooke's work is to be found in The 
V oll.nteer and other Poem
, by HC'rbert Asquith (Sidgwick 
and Jack
on, IS, net), This is specially notable in "The 
FaUrn Subaltern" : 
" And tho,", who come this way in days hereafter, 
\\"ill know that here a boy for England fell." 
The rbt of the poems are characterised bv a !>imilar note, 
I t is good verse of the Oxford order. " 
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lJrUWJI exclusively lor "Land and Water." 


JOSEPH 


\V ALKER. 


No. 16,092 BEDFORDSHIRE REGIME
 r. 
On September 9, 1914, Joseph Walker enlisted in the Bedfordshire regiment for the duration of the war; 
on January 11, IlJ16, the sea gave up the body of No. 16,09! Private Jmeph Walker, Bedfordshire regiment, 
on the dyke at West Capelle in Holland. And the kindly Dutchmen, as a last tribute to the British soldier, 
sent for an English cler
yman, and 
 ith the Union Jack as his pall and the prayers of his Church 
re
d over the coffin, his body was laid to rest in consecrated ground. The full story is told on pa
e 9. 
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MR. 


TENNANT'S 


FIGURES. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


P UBLIC opinion in the present phase of 
the war hesitate
 in judgment much 
more than it did in the earlier phases. 
That hesitation may turn ill. It may 
produce weariness or an unreasonable depression 
or perhaps, what is worst of all, confusion, 
Against such a danger there is a preventive 
to hand, which I \\ ill take the liberty of suggesting 
to those in authority at this moment, It is 
possible for them to undertake a policy which 
would, I am convinced, be of the greatest value in 
:;trengthening and moderating that general civilian 
judgment upon which ultimately all governments 
at war depend, and which, therefore, in the last 
resort, decides the fate of the armies themsdves, 
FIÚs policy consists i'n the official publication 
at fairly regular and fairly short intervals of state- 
mcnts uþon the general position-e.g.: upon the 
enemy's presumed condition of supply, wastage 
and recruitment; upon the nature of the ground 
in this or that field of action; summaries of the 
results of special actions, criticisms of enemy 
statements, etc. 
H may be of value to give first the arguments 
in fa\ our of such a policy before proceeding to 
examples which show what follows in its absence, 
The public now receives its information upon 
the war in the following form :- 
1. Official Communiqués, very brief and un- 
digested, issued daily by the \'arious belligerent 
Powers, The average educated and intelligent 
man who is concerned to understand the course of 
the war (and therefore his own fate !) reads daily 
half a dozen things like this: "On the Strypa 
near Zudka-Gora we occupied yesterday 2 kilo- 
metres of the enemy's trenches and successfully 
repelled three important counter-attacks. In the 
region of Chartoriysk we have maintained all our 
po<:,itions." 
To aid his assimilation of such a statement 
there is nothing: no map, no recapitulation of 
the past, no commentary. 
2, He further receives (what is more valuable 
to him) expanded descriptions from the pens of 
accredited correspondents, a very few of whom are 
p2rmitted to visit the actual fronts. These give 
him pictures often enough \Ti\'id and always 
interesting. They are \\fitten by men of ability 
ancl not infrequently they convey a real military 
lesson, But they are not consecutive, They are 
('veil highly sporadic. Piece together all such 
description provided ill our Press during the year 
H)I5 and you obtain no more view of the war than 
rioes a tr<:l \'eller on the railway along the Ligurian 
('oast obtain an impression of the general landscape 
from the brief glimpses of sea that he gets beÌ\\een 
the tunnels. 
3. You have further the expansion, explana- 
tion and commentary upon all the information 
that reaches us written bv writers who collect it 
here and whose business it IS to put it into a general 
and comprehensible form, Such \\ ork is being 
done, for instance, upon the J1 anchester Guardian. 
hy that very excellent writer who signs himself 
" .\ Student of the \Yar " and by the" military 
correspondents" of all tIlt' great dailie
 and 
\\ eekli
s. fhe :\lonthlv re\'iews also publish such 


summaries; as docs this papC'r. This form of 
iniormation is that upon which the public as a 
\\ hole most relies. But it suffers from t\\0 
disabilities. First that, as it represents the judg- 
ment of varying men, it is not homogeneous: 
Secondly that, in a campaign where the necessity 
for secrecy has been so thoroughly realised it is not 
ff offic
al" and docs not carry to the þublic that 
hall-mark 1e'h , ich under þrescnt circumstances, is 
of the highest possihle value. 
This leaùs me to the next category of informa- 
tion :- 
4, Brief statements-often mere sentences- 
are gi\'en from time to time, irregularly, and 
often at very great interval:;, either in reply to 
questions in Parliament or by men holding public 
authority and speaking from the platform, These, 
being o.ljìcial, are in spite of their rarity and 
incompleteness universally believed and always 
produce a deep effect. It is this category in 
particular for the expansion and regularising of 
which I am pleading. At present it is of all forms 
of information at once the most accepted and the 
rarest-as also the least regularly supplied. 
5, Lastly, there is the flood of suggestion and 
"tendency writing" with which the Press is 
filled and which whether it is calculated to depress 
our spirits unduly or to raise them unduly is 
almost cqualh' pernicious. It takes the form 
chiefly uf headlines-that is, its effect of suggestion 
upon the mind is principally an affair of head-lines 
-and it only too frequently represents individual 
and personal policy, the desire to influence the 
public for such and such private ends. This last 
element of information has but little weight in 
contrast to official pronouncement when the one 
can be set against the other. But for one official 
statement there are hundreds or thousands of 
such unofficial suggestions and their effect upon 
public opinion is unfortunately profound. It 
would, in the face of regular official information, 
disappear. 
These various sources of information stand 
in the proportion described above so far as this 
country is concerned. The proportion is far 
different in other belligerent countries. The 
French Government has, \\'iselv I think. added 
largely to expanded official statèment and has at 
the same time, by a strict Censorship, curtailed the 
bad influence of mere political suggestion. The 
German and Austrian governments have virtually 
reduced all information to official information or 
comment agreeable to the official point of view. 
That is an extreme we are not likely to follow, 
and it is, further, a policy which has, on the side 
of the enemy, been abused, though the abuse is 
not yet fully apparent because the time for 
liquidating the moral debt it implies has not yet 
come, Otht'r belligerent governments have in 
other different proportions combined correspond- 
e\lce at the front, domestic commentary and 
official statement, In this country alone has the 
,latter been almost negligible in amount, 
Now, having put the arguments in favour of 
such a policy as briefly dS possible, let me proceed 
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by way of example to show what results from its 
absence. 
I will take for this object-lesson two things; 
one positive, one negati\'e. The first is a case of 
insufficient official pronouncement upon a funda- 
mental matter guiding all our judgment; the other 
an actual omission to provide official information 
in a matter where that information abundantly 
exists and where its public statement would have 
been of the highest value. 
The first of these examples consists in the 
figures twice read out recently to the House of 
Commons by the Cnder-Secretary of \\'ar, :\Ir. 
fenllant, upon German losses; the second consists 
in the analysis of enemy casualties and enemy 
statements in connection with the gn>at offensive 
of last September. 


GERlVIAN CASUALTIES. 


On Tuesday, the 21st of last December, l\Ir. 
Tennant, in answer to a question put him bv Lord 
Kerry, quoted the following figures for the German 
casualties published in all the lists for the Land 
Forces of the German Empire up to the 30th of 
November, I<P5 : 
He gave the total of tllO:-,e casualty lists at 
2,52-1.,460. 
He further told us that of this total 48-1-,218 
represented killed or died of wounds, 38.t.1g8 
represented the severely wounded. 27,67-1- repre- 
sented those who had died from di:-,ease, 3Hr,I-J.1) 
r('presented the missing, 
It would, I think, astonish the authorities 
were they able to see the mass of correspondence 
and private calculation which fol1o\\"ed imme- 
diately upon this very imperfect officië.l statement. 
Because it was official the great mass of opinion 
seized upon it, took it for a complet<> and f'xact 
piece of evidence, and drC\\ conclusiuns accord- 
ingly, 
It drew, especially, the utterly fa1seconc1usion 
that these figures represented the Official British 
view of the total German losses up to the end of 

ovember -that is. during sixteen full months of 
Üghting, The figures so given because they 
were officially given formed thc hasis of immm- 
erable private calculations, the general conclusion 
of which was that as, of the total a certain balance 
not named presumably represented light cases of 
wounded, most of whom would return to the 
front, the dead loss of the (
erman forces in the 
first sixteen months of fighting was a little over a 
million and a quarter men ! 
Now, the \ Y ar Office never in tended so farcical 
a result, It was not giving its own calculation, 
It was merely giving the German official total. 
It knew that this official German total of November 
30th referred to a date many weeks earlier. It 
knew that the lists even so were incomplete. It 
knew that the on 1" doubt about total German 
dead loss up to thè' end of 
ovember is ".hether 
it is about 3
 millions or about 31 millions - the 
unl\' real discussion in the matter is on the margin 
of the quarter million, The \\'ar Office also knew 
that not a man in Europe who is following the
e 
things with attention (out of the hundreds of 
men so engaged) would put the absolute losses in 
the first sixteen months of the war at less than 
.1,200,000, while very few would put them as 
high as four million-though the French Gencral 
StaH, in its detailed and exhaustin' calculations, 
based upon the \\idest possible range of e\'idence, 
;... not 
h()rt of that fì(!ure. 
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\Ve all know then that l\Ir. Tennant did not 
intend to convey by that answer the astoni
h- 
ing conclusions to which his hearers nonc 
the less came-that German losses were about 
one-third of the truth. \Ye all know that the 
highly-trained and competent permanent officials 
who furnished him with those figures were not 
within a thousand miles of such an intention, 
All those figures meant was that the enemy's 
own official total of killed and wounded o1Ìlv 
(not sick)-which happened to be dated the 3 0th 
of November, and referred to early October- was 
2
 million odd, divided as we have seen, into 
killed, missing, etc. The enemy's own authorities 
would be the first to admit themselves the two 
great modifications: First, that the lists are 
belated, secondly, that thev lea\-e out all cases 
of sickness (except deaths ÍI
om sickness), EVt'rv 
single observer in Europe could further prove 
that the lists were il1complete- for there is 
abundant evidence of this, ,and that in particular 
the categor
' " Deaths from Diseas(' " \\.a
 so falsely 
stated as to he un",..orth,- of notice, 
For all this of course neither ,Mr. Tennant 
nor the Permanent Official:; who supplied th(' 
1ìgures are in any way to blame. They \\"ere asked 
to say how the German totals stood. and tht'\' 
replied accurately: "The (
erman totals published 
on the 30th of 
ovember give such and such 
figures. " 
So far so guud-,or so bad. The meaning and 
extent of an official statement had been ",hoIl\' 
misunderstood b
' the public not because tIle 
statement \vas slipsllOd or fal
e, but because it 
was so unexpanded that the misunderstanding 
\\'as almost bound to occur. 
But something was to follow much \\()rSI
 
e\'en than this misunderstanding due to incom- 
plete statement, 
Exactly four weeks later on \Vednesda\" 
January Ig-th, :\11'. Tennant. again read out in tIlc 
House of Commons in answer to a question, a ne\\' 
set of " revised" figures which were obviously at 
variance with his first. This new set of tigures 
referred to totals later arri\'ed at here bv a careful 
revision of the individual German lists up to some 
date before the cnd of the vear. 
But all the public could grasp in so brief and 
incomplete a statement was the idea that this 
second set of figures was again the official view ot 
our Government of the German losscs up to 
December 31st, supplementary to the one gi\'cll 
" up to Xovember 30th," In other words they 
imagined that our Government had given them 
its official and considered view of the total Germ;lll 
losses during December. 
The result was startling. 
. This second set of figures was as follows :- 
The dead now came to 588,986; the wounded 
to 1,566.549, The dead from disease to 24,08c 
and the missing to 356,153. 
That general instructed public which ha(l 
taken such a hold upon the first set of figures 
immediately began to analyse this second set and 
was very naturally bewildered. They noticed the 
followin-g points : 
- 
1. That apparently in this one month of 
December. when there had been the least 1ìghtillg 
of all, the 17th month of the war, 104,768 Germall
 
had been killed! 
In other words the Germans during that 
astonishing month had lwen killed ot! morc thalL 
twice as fast as they had during the heavy lighting 
of the summer and autumn! 
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Of tlH' wounded ahout 60,000 had become 
U11\\"nmde(l-time and space and the four rules of 
arithmetic had ahdicated during this month of 
mirack ! 
I n the same apocalyptic tonr weeks 3,5q4 
of Ow Germans" dead from disease" had come 
to life again! 
Lastly, 2-1-,996 of the missing Germans had 
tunwd up again safe and sound without a scratch! 
It is no wonder that after this second set of 
figures the calculating public was in despair. 
One military writer of high competence and 
deservedly influencing a great number of readers 
gravely remarked in a great London daily that 
.. 1 here was little more than II ,000 difference 
hetween the two total figures, surely far too Iowa 
Jìgnre for the average monthly loss." He said 
nothing of the resurrection of the dead, nor of the 
sudden and appalling mortality, he only wrote 
that onf' sarcastic sentence. For II,OOO German 
losses in a month is indeed too low! It is at least 
1q '20ths too low! 
. \Yell, all this confusion and all this mis- 
understanding would have been saved and the 
puhlic solidly informed upon the most fundamental 
clement of all in our judgment of the war if, instead 
of two brief answers in Parliament, the Press 
Bureau harl issued some such statement as 
follows: - 
.. The official figures given by the German 
Government of losses in their casualty lists 'uþ to 
and incl-uding those of the 30th of November, but 
excluding the losses at sea, give a total of just over 
t1('O and a half millions: 2,524,460. These lists 
do nnt include losses fr0111 disease (save deaths 
frn11l disease),' they do not refer, uþon the a
lerage, 
to a later date than the early days of October and 
certain features Ùz them also þoint to their inc011l- 
pletenes.<;. For instance, the small þroportion of 
h'ounded compared 1f'ith the dead clear
v indicates 
the omission of many light cases. Again, the 
figures set dou'n for deaths from disease are mani- 
festly l111'sleading. fhey can onZv refer to some 
particular category, such as deaths in the base 
hosPitals, or death.<; frnm a particular set of diseases. 
Ire kn01(' that this is the case because the figures 
given are aclual
'V less than half the death rate from 
disease of men of 11!ilitar_v age in time of peace. 
The 1llt11lber of German prisoners Ù
 the hands of 
the various Allies further proves that the figures 
for the missing are insufficient, allo'lC'ing as we must 
a considerable margin for the missing 'l('ho are not 
prisoners but deserters or dead. The total losses 
of the German EmPire alllne up to the date in questiun, 
X ove11lber 30th (and not the early days oj Oc/ober 
to which at latest the official German figures refer), 
are, upon every line of evidence, someí.e!hat over four 
million, Of these, however, close upon a million 
111 /lst have returned to service after 1'ecoverv from 
ll'oUllds or sickness, and 'le'e ma\' set the total loss 
of fi{!,hting 111C1t from the forces of the German EmPire 
'lip to _Vovember 30th at not less than 31 million, 
more probably 3
 or even over." 
Such a statement issued by the Press Bureau 
officially would at once have raised the yalue of 
official' pronouncements -for every competent 
obsf'rver would have endorsed it -and would 
have bee11 a most salutary piece of food for the 
puhlic, It \mulrl haye had an utterly different 
dff'rt from the short, hurried and misleading state- 
11wn1. made in Parliament just before Christmas. 
TIlt' Pt'rmalH'nt ()fficials who gavf' those totals 
\\ ould have been particularly pleased to ha n
 told 


the whole truth and, necessary as a rigid censorship 
is in time of war, there was nothing here that 
could have henf'fitecl the enemy, 
fhen when the time can1e for the second 
statement, made the other da:\!, the Press Bureau 
might have issued something like this :- 
"Since the estimate issued last month 'Upon 
German losses gÏ1.ing the official German totals 
and SllO'i.{:ing how false and misleading these wert', 
the lists have been carefully revised in this country 
and the totals so arrÍ'l'ed at are of even greater 
significance, . Thus we find that Ùt the individual 
lists over 600,000 arc accounted for as dead,. the 
official German totals give barely more than 500,000. 
n'e further find that the. proportion of wounded to 
dead is still lou'eI' lllan that originally given,. there- 
fore even more certainly false. n'hile the number 
appearing in the i1
dividual lists as "deaths from 
disease" is lower again: a point which conclusÙ1ely 
pr011es that the enemy delays or suppresses portions 
of this item in the individual lists. The Press 
Bureau u,ill issue from time to time statements 
contrasting German official totals with the results 
arrived at by our ou'n analvsis of his individual 
lists and will continue to show how these mislead 
n
utral oPinion by the belittling of the real Germ-all 
losses." 
'Vere our authorities to act in this fashion, 
apart from the moral effect which it would produce 
upon opinion, one of two other results would also 
certainly follow. Either the enemy would be 
driven -to draw up really full up-"to-date lists 
(inevitably thereby betraying himself to our 
advantage) or he would continue his old method. 
In this-3.s our permanent officials are well aware 
-a greater and a greater difference would appear 
between his statement and the obvious truth, and 
his official presentation of his case to neutrals would 
be more and more weakened. 
[ can see no reason why a policy of this kind 
should not be adopted. As things åre, those who 
know the truth talk and discuss among themselves 
in a tone quite different from that which the 
meagre public pronouncements would warrant. 
They leave the public ignorant of the evidence 
most in favour of the Allies, and they leave the 
íìeld free for the dissemination of falsè suggestion 
and, on occasion, panic. 
So much for the principal example which I 
proposed to give. 
THE GERl\tIAN LOSSES DURING 
THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. 
The seconù one though of less extent in 
application is perhaps no less significant. 
The great offensive delivered by the British 
at Loos and the French in Champagne three 
months ago produced a certain set of casualties 
in the German ranks which the French estimated 
at the time as equi\'alcnt to about six army corps 
at full strength, or say about 240,000 men. 
Sincf' that date everyone in Europe who is 
obselTing and following the figures has been 
concerned to e--tablish the real damage the 
Germans suffered. The Germans themselves 
issued an official communiqué in which the\' 
said that the main shock in the Champague had 
been rf'
ist('d by a single' di1.ision! Thev flooded 
1he .\merican press with a statement -that the 
Allied losses were quite three times their own or 
morp, their own bl'ing therefore presumably ahout 
50,000 men, I \\'e may rpmark in passing tÎ1at that 
is, to begin with, more than two divisions in losse
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alone; but the original statement about one 
division was so grotesque that no one believed it.) 
N ow evidence of the minÙnum German loss 
-the loss admitted by the enemy-began to 
dribble in with the third week of October. It was 
then (October 17th, 18th, 19th) that we began 
to see in the German lists the casualties referring 
to units we know to have been engaged against 
the great Allied offensive of last September. 
The big lists of prisoners were already noticeable 
in the lists of October 29th. These items extended 
on week after week (so belated are the German 
returns), until after a full three months only does 
one begin to appreciate in round numbers what the 
(;ermans themselves admi t in the lists to have been 
their losses on that occasion. 
These lists give us not much less than 300,000 
men, By the end of November they had provided 
us with the names of 266,752 of whom about 
24,000 were prisoners, about 44,000 killed and 
rather more than 198,000 wounded, But all 
during November more names kept on appearing 
in the belated lists-12,000 for the Infantry alone- 
and, on the analogy of German lists in "the past, 

'e't more names will continue to appear dnring 
Jannary. The total must be alrt'd.dy, as I have 
said, close on 300,000. It will prohably pass that 
figure ,even in the German official lists, incomplete 
as they are, before the whole tale is told; and even 
this eñormous total makes no mention of the men 
suffering from shock and of all the other casualties 
apart from wounds-the sick list consequent upon 
a strain of that kind. 
I say this work has been done \Tery thoroughly 
and completely by numerous observers--by none 
better than the nEutral (by no means adverse to 
thC' enem
) who carries the grpatest authority 
at the presE'nt m0ment in Europe-CoI011f'1 Feyler. 
I am sure that work on much the s<Jme lines has 
been done by our own officials in this counhT. 
\\"ould it not be of real acl\T2.ntage to opÌnion 
and to the judgment of the public if our govern, 
ment were to issue from the Press Bureau with 
regard to this one item of news some such state- 
ment as the following?- 
"The Press Bureau authorises the following 
statemC11t: It is n(lW, after a delay of more than 
three months, possible to estahl1"sh from the German 
casualty lists themselves the extent of the catas- 
troPhes suflered by the German armies during the 
great blows delivered upon thr11'1 in the British 
offensive at Loos and the French ((l1ltempo1'ary 
offensive in Champagne, at the end of last ....;eptrmber. 
It will be remembered that the el1t'11ly put forward 
the obviously untenable claim that the maÙt shocl
 
of tltis oflensive was met in Champagne by 1/0 more 
than a division, say in full strength 20,000 men. 
This statement carried no weiRht and has deser11edly 
hem forgotten, but it is remar/wble !Jr)1fl much greater 
Jlis losses 71'ere even than 7e'aS at the 1nnmmt the 
A IÜed estimate of them. The hif!Jlrst such e.ctimate 
hitherto made by the 7-,ictnrs -upnll that nCf(1sinn put 
the enemy losses at sn11lr 2-1-0,000 JJll'1l. .";0 jar 
we can alread').' discovrr from t!Jr German lists al()Jle 
a Inss of close on ]00,000 mm, nc!udill{; all cases 
of shock, siclmess, etc., lll'Crssari/y arising in large 
numbers from so intense an action. 
" J,Ve must further remark UPOll tlze delays ill the 
publication of the r.erman lists and their consequent 
incomPleteness, Even during the third 111nnth after 
the action, the I njantry lists alone includrd 12,000 
1tames checked alld admitted after sn great a /ap.<'(' nf 
time, and this fourth mOllth alter the action, ]t.1 11Wr V, 
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is still providÙlg 1/S with new names Ùl the lists. 
It will probably he found when the history of the 
war is written that counting all casualties, the enemy 
suffered no less than 350,000 oj loss and certainly 
more than a tMrd oj a million 'Ùt those memorable 
days," 
I say that a statement made in those terms 
officially' (and it would be strictly accurate) would 
be ?f iI?-mense advantage and I say that a policy 
of Issumg such statements sometimes for the' 
sobering of opinion, sometimes for the enlightening 
and heartening of it, has become an immediate 
duty of those in authority. 
THE FRONTS. 
In the six main areas of the war there is no 
news of mO\Tement save in connection with the 
threats made by the Allies against Bagdad and 
the Mesopotamian communications of the 
Turkish (f Caucasian" army. Of these that of 
most interest to this couñtrv is or ('Ourse the 
advance of the British up thE' Tigris in their 
attempt to relieve the force beleagured at Kut-el
 
Amara, 


WESTERN FRONT. 
On the western front the only point.of int('rC'st 
has been yet another of these curious little local 
offensives, in which the enemy is now perhaps 
compelled to indulge. This week the attacks were 
delivered first in the neighl'ourhood of Arras, 
later about 100 miles off on the extreme' north of 
the line, and then again near An-as. In both 
ca
es there was the usual intense, hut short bom- 
bardment against a \'elY short sector of front 
(about a mile), followed by an attack with con- 
siderable bodies of men. In two cases this attack 
set foot in the French trenches fo
 a moment, in 
the other case it did not e\Ten sllccf'ed to th:\t 
extent. In both cases the compara ivdy small 
local offensive broke down, It is not too much to 
say that in all these cases it was expected to break 
down- the talk of the sensational ne\\'spapers 
about an attempted piercing of thE' Allied lines- 
" A hid ror Calais "-in mch manæuvres is, of 
course, nonsense. 'Yhen the enemy 
hal1 trv tn 
break the western line he will not proceed in'this 
fashion, but in a fashion n' V different indeed. 
I t will not be a matter of a féw tholl
and shells, 
but of a few million; not of a brigade or two, but 
of massed armies; and not of a kilometre or two, 
but of a twenty-mile front at the least. 
. If we ask ourselves why the enemy is perhaps 
compelled to indulge in these local attacks, which 
are very expensive to him and which ha,Te abso- 
lutely no permanent resnlt, the best answer is hy 
a metaphor. 
If yon are trying to hold a door against 
pressure from without and you are already in a 
state when you find it difficult to hold that door. 
you will almost inevitably be led to a succession 
of sudden jerks against your opponents, each 
destined to gi,'e you something of a breathing 
space. This n('cessity is not only a material, but 
a moral one. LittlE' local offf'11sives of this kind, 
f'ven when you only get a fcw yards of ground 
and a handful of prisoners for your money, 
hearte'l1 troops, They are probably ,.aluabIc 
when new drafts have reached the front. The\' 
also test troops, But they are not the tactiès 
of a dpfensive line which feels itself immovable. 
Tn neither case was the attack delivered against 
anything 'of e'.en local importancC'. I t was not 
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meant for the 
eizure of a good observation point 
or of a knot in local communications, or for 
anvthing definable at all except the general 
neëessity of keeping up such local offensives as 
part of the enemy's defensive policy in the 'Vest. 
'lIT.ALIAN, BALKAN AND 
RUSSIAN FRONTS. 
On the Italian front there has been even less 
movement; before Salonika nothing but the great 
French air raid agains
 l\lonastir; and on the 
Russian front only further details-of the greatest 
interest, howc
r-upon the nature of the recent 
fighting in V olhynia, There came through in the 
còurse of the week a most vivid description of the 
wav in which this almost immobile fighting on the 
30Õ miles south of the Pinsk marshes inflicts waste 
upon the enemy. 
\Ye have had, in some detail and most vividly 
related to us, the crossing of the frozen Strypa 
by one Austrian division at the moment when, a 
fortnight ago, the Russians cleared the Austro- 
(;ermans off all the eastern bank of the river. The 
single \\uaden bridge was destroyed. The troops 
could unly cross through slushy water more than 
ankle deep, covering the rotten ice. This ice 
had nut the strength to bear wagons, and though 
it appears that the artillery had already been 
\\ithdrawn over the bridge before, a considerable 
mass of the wheeled material must have fallen 
into IÚlssian hands, The crossing had hardly 
be3un before it was subjected to the fire of the 
Rmsian field artillery and before it was concluded 
great numbers of the unfortunate division had 
been drowned where the ice had proved treacher- 
OllS or been shot down or destroyed by the breaking 
of the ice in which it was fired, Many more had 
been left behind upon the eastern bañk, wounded 
or stragglers, and, in thé result of this particular 
unit perhaps one-third reached the western bank, 
of whom we know not what proportion, but some 
fragment or other. may still be fit for service. 
It would be of the utmost value if pictures 
of this kind could be multiplied, and if we in the 
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west could actually visualise, as we can now only 
occasionally do from intelligently described 
glimpses of this kind, what the Polish campaign 
has come to mean for the enemy. To most of us 
in the west that campaign is bùt a series of un- 
pronounceable names. Even to a close daily 
student of the war it is but an unmoving line 
2.cross a map, to which may be added by those 
who know how to reason upon such affairs, cer- 
tainratesof wastage. But the reality which would 
make us understand how the Austro-German forces 
will lie when the ordeal is over, what the strain is, 
and what this winter is costing in general health 
and nerve as well, to great numbers of the enemy, 
are only got by such very rare examples as that 
which I have quoted. 


THREE MOVEMENTS IN ASIA. 


The Asiatic movements are, as I have said, the 
most aáesting to us in this country. 
There arc at present in the Asiatic field of the 
war three movements. Their unity is recognised 
by the general, if imperfect, term U Caucasian 
' 
invented by the enemy and particularly by the 
German General Staff, to designate the forcef> 
operating in this field. 
There i::; in the first place the Russian army of 
the Caucasus proper at A, A, of what strength" we 
do not know, but operating, perhaps, against four 
Turkish corps, or perhaps five. These forces have 
defeated the Turks thoroughly in the last few days 
and are now holding various points in the rough 
mountain land between Lake Van and the B
ack 
Sea, but their main advance has been' up the 
only road worth calling a road in the whole dis- 
trict: To wit, the road leading from the Russian 
railhead to Erzerum, I 
The Russians have pushed along this road, 
captured numerous Turkish prisoners and guns 
and are now in touch with the outer forts of 
Erzerum, which they have already begun to shell : 
-though we may be quite certain that they have 
not there at present any heavy siege train. 
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The second movement is of the Russians. in 
Persia at B B. 
They have advanced also along the only road 
to be discovered for many days' marching in those 
regions, the road from Teheran to Bagdad. They 
have tãken the town of Ramadan, crossed the 
mountain ridge called the Alwan and come down 
to the plain of Kangawar upon the further side. 
A German wireless affirms that the Turks have 
retaken the town of Kangawar itself and pushed 
up to the roots of the Ahvan mountains, retaking, 
for instance, the village of Assadabad immediately 
at their feet. At anv rate, the limits of the 
Russian attack, so far,. is marked roughly by this 
short and steep Alwan mountain range. 
Finally, there is, of course, south of Bagdad, 
the British force coming up the Tigris with the 
object of relieving the original Expedition now 
encircled by the Turks at Kut-el-Amara. 
Now the nerve of all this business, the 
channel of communications which, if it be main- 
tained, certainly gives the enemy a superiority 
in Mesopotamia both in numbers and munitions 
against anything that is likely to come against it, 
is the so-called Bagdad railway. 
\Ve must estimate the value of any mm'e- 
ment made, whether by the Russians 01: byour- 
selves in terms of that avenue of communication, 
Let us first of all see how the Bagdad railway 
at present stands. 
'Ve have, of course, no public information 
upon the limits it has reached at this moment, 
but it is to be presumed that the rail stands much 
as is suggested upon Sketch II. 
The railway was, at the moment when the war 
broke out, in process of completion by work done 
from both ends. It has been pushed forward 
from the Aleppo end eastward and also northward 
and westward from the Bagdad end. I t had from 
the Aleppo end reached and passed the river 
Euphrates and was being pushed eastward. \\ e 
may well imagine that in the long interval of time 
sÍnce war broke out everything has been done to 
extend it. It is almost certainly wor)...able as far 
as H.aslain and quite possibly as far as ).Jisihill, 
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At the other end it extends up to the Tigris, 
at least as far as Samarra, proba.bly to Tekrit, 
and may even possibly have already reachl'd 
the point above Shoreimieh, where the Tigris 
passes through narrows between higher ground 
upon either side, The extension, however. up 
the ri,'er is not here so ,-ery important becduse, 
especially at this 
eason, the river itself is an 
excellent avenue of communicaton. TIlt' real 
breach in continuity to the Turkish armies in 
'lesopotamia at this moment is beh\'een Ras-el-Ain 
(or possibly 
isibin) and ::'tlosu!. Along that 
stretch a road is already in existence which has 
been undoubtedly of importance to the enemy 
in the last few months. 
There are no 'Tery appreciable difficulties, no 
sharp contours andno pecuIi2.rities of soil that \\ ould 
interfere with its rapid construction and Bldin- 
tenance, And the whole distance is no Blore than 
200 miles at the most, at the least 130 to qo 
miles, say three weeks to a fortnight's marching, 
with the exception of certain ,'cry hea,'y munition- 
ment. The gap is not so serious dS comment in 
this country sometimes regards it. And we Blay 
take it that the Turkish armies. whose main 
hu
iness it is to maintain a position in Mesopo- 
tamia, and particularly Bagd3.d, are in fairly 
rapid touch with their distant bases. 
Now the threat to that central nerve upon 
\\ hich the whole depends is extremely H'motc, 
The Russians ad,-ancing upon Erzerum are 20C 
miles awav with the enormous mass of the 
Armenian Taurus between them. The Russian
 
on Lake Yan are much nearer, but ,,,ith the vel'\' 
worst of the mountains in front of them, and no 
sort of good road whereby they can advance. 
The Russians on the Persian 
ide are com, 
paratively few in number. There is here again at 
least 200 miles between their present position 
and Bagdad. And, moreover, the whole tangle 
of mountains, the escarpment which has Jrom 
tlme immemorial politically separateù the plateau 
of Persia from the Plains of 'Ie
opotalllid, the 
heights to which Per
ia O'\CS its national e
i
tence 
and history, stand 1)('t\\'e<.'n. 
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There is no real threat to the communications 
of the Turkish Army at Bagdad, still less a threat 
to the cih' itself until the allied troops are on the 
further side of this Persian escarpment on the 
cast and with the Armenian Taurus on the 
north, 
\Ye shaH be most unwise if we regard either of 
those eyeuts as probable in the near future, 
Our forces, which are now attempting to 
relieve tbe original expeditionary force beleagured 
at Kut-el-Amara, will not enjby the effect of any 
appreciable pressure exercised upon the enemy 
clse\\'here. 
What 1 he position now is in this critical spot 
(it is critical for us, small as are the forces engaged 
compared with the total forces of the Allies) the 
df'spatches read in the House of Commons last 
::\Ionday sufficiently explain. 
The relieving force has, as we said in these 
columns last week it was bound to do, come into 
contact with and taken its shock against the main 
Turkish positions, which lie a couple of hour< 
march east of Kut-el-Amara. Those positions it 
has been unable to force. The advance of the 
relie\-ing force up to the river Tigris and the 
rf'treat of tlw Turks before it at Sheik Said first, 
and then at arab, were but a preliminary to this 
main action, the first pp-ase of ,,'hich we have 
just seen to end without any success to the 
rclie\Ting expedition. 
There has been very heavy loss upon both 
sides, but it is to bf' feared that that loss can be 
better replaced by the far more numerous enemy 
than b\- ourseh'es, 
T11f' Tigris, for some days past bank-high, 
nas flooded the low-lying regions: an impedi- 
ment to either party,"but obviously more of an 
ach-antage to the defence and of disadvantage to 
tlle' attack. ,And there the matter stands. The 
only refreshing element in the news from this 
quãrter, and that unfortunately not a permanent 
element, is the information that the force con- 
tained at Kut-el-Amara is still well supplied, 
GERMA
 POLICY OF SHELLING 
OPEN TOWNS. 
Certain correspondents of mine have a:,.ked 
for proof of the statement that the enemy policy 
of bombarding distant open towns differed from 
tlw allied policy of long range fire against special 
points in the same. 
Thf' proof of that contention lies in measure- 
nll'nts upon the map first, and secondly, in the 
nature of the raids affected and the damage 
done. 
I n order to appreciate how strong is the con- 
trast between the two policies, how truly the allied 
policy is military and the German policy in this 
respect political, consider the following points. 
The enemy in the past shelled no open French 
towns except Dunkirk in this fashion. They 
dropped very large shell into Dunkirk at a range 
of 30,000 yards or thereabouts. A.t such a range, 
with the calibre of the piece employed, there was 
no que::;tion of aiming at a particular mark. So 
long as the shell fell somewhere within the inhabited 
area of Dunkirk all that was desired was achie\-ed. 
You cannot at the:;,c extreme ranges take an aimed 
shot. :\Ioreo\"f'r, when the French discovered 
tIlt' pit'('(' and (1e
troyed it, they found it not em- 
pl:1('('d, hut set permanently at its angle of ma-...::i- 
mnm range an(l incapable of changes of e1c\'atioJ1 
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The nation's debt of gratitude to the rank and 
.file of the Rritish A rmy can never be fully repaid, 
it is as a small tribute to these brave men that L\ND 
A
D \YATER puhlishes to-day as its frontisPiece 
in the Place of the usual cartoon, Raemaekers' 
illustration of II pathetic incidellt 1t'hich occurred 
Ùl Holland earlier ill the month, The report oj 
this incident 'ichich 1ms published at the ti'me in the 
Amsterdam" Telegmaf," is translated below. 
. . * 


If The burial 1l'ill take place at once; the 
clergyman is only í.C'aitillg for the Vice-Cons1ll1cho 
has just arrived by tram from Flushing." So spoke 
to me the policeman at Trest Capelle. 
I .i'alked past lr est Capelle's big light hOllse- 
1Jast the church toí.t'er of í.f'hieh the church itself 
Îwd disappeared, alld I stood before the chapel in 
the churchyard, Through the open door I saw 
on. a bier the í.l'hite í.coodell coffin in 1chich rested 
the body of Pri'L'ate JosePh TValker, a11 E11gl1'sh 
soldier of the Bedfordshire Regiment, regimental 
number, 16,092. 
On September <Jth, 19L\-, JosePh n'alker enlisted 
for the duration of the u:ar; on January nth, I9 I6 , 
the sea bore his dead bod_'\' to the dyke at Trest Capelle. 
r'sually, a body 'it'ashed ashore in this neigh- 
bourhood is buried at the foot of the dunes, í.cithout 

olJì n, ..t'Íthout ceremoll)'. But not this time. 
This ajternoon at I p.m. u'hile the north-west wind 
..chist/ed O'i.'er Traleheren, the English soldier 1eas 
buried ill the churchyard of Trest Capelle. Behind 
the ..>,alls oj the to'it'eY .('here 7['e sought protection fronl, 
the gale the Burial Service 'iuas read, 
First the rice-Consul in the name of England 
spread the British flag over h-im ..('ho for England 
had sacrificed his young l
fe. Four men of West 
Capelle carried the coffin outside and Placed it at 
the joot of the tOíl'cr, that old grey giant, which has 
'icitllessed so mueh u'orld's ({.'oe, he1'e opposite the 
sea. The Re'L'erelld Jlr. Fraser, the English clergy- 
1llall at I\ortryk, himself an exile, said we were 
gathered to pay the last lWlJIage to a Briton who 
fwd died for his country. It ..r:as a simPle, but 
touchill{!. ceremOll", 
" JI all that is bom of a ..('Oman hath but a 
short time to li'l'e. He cometh forth like a 
flO'iC'Cr and is cut dO'icn." Th7ts spoke the voice oj 
'the minister and the '{f)Ùzd carried his u'ords, and 
the 'it'Ïnd Played 'icith the flag of England, the flag 
that flies Ol'er all seas, in Flanders, h
 France, in 
the Ballwns, ,in Egypt, as the symbol of threatened 
freedom - the flag whose folds here covered a falleJ
 
warrior. Deep!:....' 'l1.'ere u'e moved, 'lvhen the clergy- 
man ill his prayer asked for a " message of comfort 
to his lwme," 
Who, tell me, oh silent field, 
Who lies buried here? Here? 
l O es,1l'ho 7'S lJ"alker, Xo. 16092, Private JosePh 
If'all?e'r, Bedfordshire regiment? HïlO, in loving 
thoughts, thi1Ï/?s oj him 'it'lth hope e..'ell 11O'i(' ..chen 1r:e, 
strangers tn them, stand near to him in death? H7zere 
is his home? Tr e k nO'il it not, b
lt ill our inmost 
hearts 'il'e pray for a "message of comfort and 
consolation" for his peoPle. 
A nei in the roaring storm we wellt our u'ay. 
There 'it'as he carried, the soldier come to rest, ami 
the (lag flltite, ell il1 the 'it'lnd and 'icrapped itself round 
that son oj England, Theil the coffin sank hzto 
the groul1d and the hearts of us, the deþarting 1e'Ít- 
Ilesses, í. ere sort'. Earth fell on it, alld the 
preacher said: .. Earth to. earth, dust to dust." 
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such as would ha "e been necessary to the correction 
of fire had an aimed shot (impossible as that was) 
been intended. 

ow it is perfectly.dear that when you drop 
big shell thus into an open town (full of hospitals, 
by the way) yoür only object can be to terrorise. 
It is a strictly political object, and on a par with 
very much else that the enemy has done. 
But more than this, you have the fact that 
the enemy had been acting in precisely the same 
wa
' in his raids upon England. He had not 
struck at points of military importance upon the 
coast. He bombarded Scarborough, a watering- 
place. He had, in dropping bombs, dropped 
them mainly upon places where he thought they 
would have an effect upon civilians. In thus 
dropping very large shell at extreme ranges-that 
is, at random-upon Dunkirk, he was also aiming 
at affecting British civilian opinion, both because 
Dunkirk was the nearest point upon the Continent 
to England which he could reach, even at extreme 
range, by the use of his artillery, and also because 
it was packed full of English wounded and con- 
tained a considerahle numbpr of English civilians 
at the time. '-fter an interval of many months 
he begins exactly the same trick agàinst the 
French open town of Nancy. He has got. it into 
his head that the French will be more willing to 
spare their enemy if he destroys some architectural 
mr)llument or a certain number of civilian lives 
hv such bombardment, Here also he aims at no 
rèstricted area of militar
' importance for the 
simple reason that he is not aiming at all. He is 
dropping shells at extreme range with the know- 
ledge that they will fall somewhere within a very 
large inhabited district, and that is all his concern, 
\Ve know perfectly well. from his first exp:-riment 
against Dunkirk and indeed from the nature of 
the case, that when the gun is found by the French 
and duly destroyed, it will be found emplaced in 
such a fashion that it is incapable of movement. 
Another characteristic of this kind of action 
and a proof that the enemy believes it to be of 
great value, i
 the enormous expenditure con- 
nected with it. \\"hen he loses one of these guns he 
loses a very large sum of money. He similarly 
risks very large sums, and by their occasional loss 
]oscs those sums, in the Zeppf'lin raids upon 
England, the military effects of which are insignifi- 
cant and are not intended to be significant. 
If one were to prove the thesis on more general 
lines one would only have to consider the Prus
ian 
attitude during peace towards a population be- 
lieved to be hostile, The only me
hod ever 
attempted is the method of terror. It requires no 
subtlety of suggestion or comprehension, it is 
suited to the most base and mechanical type of 
brain, it is first cousin to "efficiency and organ- 
isation." and it is the only method known against 
the Poles or the natives of Alsace Lorraine. Since 
the war you have had exactly the same thing in 
Belgium and in Serbia. You will have the same 
thing wherever the Prussian goes, becau<;e he is 
incapable of pennanent organic work in political 
matters. He cannot govern. This policy of 
terrorising civilians in order to get better terms 
when he is losing is all of a piece with that very 
simple cast of mind which surely by this time i"s 
sufficiently familiar even to his admirers, 
Note" at the same time that the German 
aeroplanes never carry out long air reconnais- 
sances behind the Allied lines, yery rarely attempt 
to attack railway junctions or stores behind those 
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lines, and have not risked a single Zeppelin for 
military purpmes of this 
ort. 
Now contrast with such a policy what the 
Allies have done and at once you perceive that while 
the Prussian policy is pivoting upon the political 
motive, the Allied policy is pivoting upon a 
military one. The shells dropped on Lille were 
dropped upon two very important specified res- 
tricted areas of military value. and only of 
military value. They were dropped at ranges ,of 
r6,ooo to r8,000 yards-thai is, ranges sus- 
ceptible of correction and of aimed fire. This is 
still more true of the shells dropped on the railway 
junction at Lens, which is, of course, at a much. 
shorter range from the Allied heav
' batteries 
behind the lines. The same is conspicuously 
true of the French heavy gun work in Alsace. The 
shells are aimed at the railways, particularly the 
railway junctions, at the enemy's harracks, at his 
sidings and at his stores of goods and maÌf>riaI. 
They are never dcli,yered at extrf'me ranges. but 
always at objects susceptiblf' to correct and 
partitular aim from comparatively short distances, 
Let me give an example with which I have 
personal acquaintance. The Gf'rmans rlropp('d 
a shell into St, Di
 in the Vosges a little while 
hefor(' I visited that place. The s1wll was sent 
from' extreme range, aimed at nothing in par- 
ticular save the general area'of the town, fell in an 
outlying street and killed a child, The French. by 
way of reprisal, dropped an aimf'd shell into thf' gas 
works of St. :\'1arie on the other sick of tl1(' moun- 
tains and hlew them up. They desirerl to attain 
a particular object and tl
ey attained it. The
' 
threw all those arrangements which depenclerl 
upon a gas supply into disorder. If any ci\yiliall 
life was lost it was incidf'ntal to a purf'1\' military 
operation. 
Again the allied air work i
-; constani.ly penc- 
trating to great distances behind tllC' German lines 
and undertakes reconnaissances pushed as far as 
possible eastward, and with very few exceptions 
never drops bombs with the mere object of terror- 
ising civilian populations. Those very few excep- 
tions, of which Freiburg was one, were strictly 
reprisals. The enemy was warned that on account 
of his contempt for his engagements and his breach 
of the conventions hitherto obtaining hetween 
belligerent white nat:ons, he. would be made to 
suffer in the same way that he had made others 
! l'ffer, and only after such warning was the punish- 
ment of the civilian populations in one or 1 wo 
towns upon the Rhine undertaken. It wa suc- 
(essfu' and for some time after obviousl\' affected 
his policy. It may be necessary to unckrtake these 
repr sals again, and 
o it is to be hoped that they 
will be as thorough and decisive as possible, But 
it will still be t ue that the allied policy as a whole 
pi\'ots upon purely mi itary considerations in w rk 
of this kind and the Prussian policy does not. And 
anyone who douhts this has on1\' to measure ranges 
and to note the objects upon whkh the Allied bomhs 
fall as compared with the enemy's hombs. 
'Vhen the Zeppelins reached the London 
area they knew perfectly well that thpy could 
not effect any milita y result there. They were 
not intending any military resuIt. '''hat thf'
' 
wanted was to get up a c1amour against the 
authorities, They knew how weak the authorities 
had been in failing to suppress treasonable jomnal- 
ism and they hoped to add to 011f domestic con- 
fusion by some lucky shot. 
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ARTHUR 


W ITHOlTT doubt t}1(' most urgent question 
of the da,' for us is to find nut if the 
siege of (
erJ)1any can be made effective 
and tomakeit soif it can be, Tlwpast 
\\'ef'k has rc,'ealed gratifying advances in puhlic 
opinion, not only in this country, but in America, 
on this question. There is no\\' a practical unani- 
mity that the siege should be prodaimt'd to be, 
and in fact become, the common work of all the 
Allies, whether the lion's sh 
re in actualh' en- 
forcing Ü continues to fall to (;reat Britain oi' not. 
1'11f're is nf'xt an increasing opinion in fa \"our of 
proceeding b
T a regular hlockack i113tearl of 
pleading th(' sanction of an Order in Crnmcil, 
whosp legality seem:-; <Ìuhious to American juri
ts, 
and tllf'rC' is a marked 
Hlvance towards agree- 
ment that Wf' shall he mon' likely to find and 
certainl
' more' prompt in adopÌing- mf'an
 to 
makf' the siegc a reality. if its conduct is mon' 
under. na,'al than diplomatic authority, So far 
there is legitimate ground for a very genuine 
satisfaction on the part of those )\'ho, for the 
last six months, han' been urging these three 
points on public attention. 
Finally, theH' han' bf'('n published in Kew 
York the returns of th(' quantities and df'stina- 
tions of American exports during part of the year 
1915. These ha,Tc heen largply reprinted in the 
London Press, and though accurate and well- 
informed anal
sis will greatly alter their apparent 
meaning, there can be little douht that those 
who rlnring the preyious half-year han' main- 
tained that our mcthod
 of carrying out :\[r. 
_\squith's threat to prevent H all commodities from 
entering or leaving German) ," have heen so far 
fruitless as to rob our siege of its war value, arc 
substantially right. For to subject a ci'Til popula- 
tion of a country to incon\'('nience is only irritating, 
while to subject it to real privation and famine 
is to reduce its army to impotence. 
But thl' past week has also hrought us evidence 
of another result of this campaic:.n of eduration 
hy no mpans as satisfactorv. There has 
appeared in the Daily TelegraPh àn article, signed 
by ?\[r. Archibald Hurd, which emphasised tht' 
incalculable degref' to which the fortune of the 
Allies is bound up with the right use of the British 
Navy. ?\Ir. Hurd draws two lessons from the 
Napoleonic \Yar. The parallels of 1805 and 
1812 are, he tel1s us, an illumination and a \\ arning 
as to what we should do now and \\'h,. we should 
do it. \Ye need at tlw helm the firm and ex- 
perienced hand of such a master of sea war as 
wa,; Lord Barham; if the Xavy is to do its work 
the .. 
e1son touch" must be restored to the 
Admiraltv; if trouble with America is to be 
ayoided ,,'e shall ne\d statesmé'nship <!t \Yhitehall 
as well as consummatf' professional ability; if 
public confidence is to be maintained, we net'd a head 
of th(' na,TY whose authority is unquestioned and 
unquestionable. The application of thf'se lessons 
is ob\"Ïous. Lord Fisher, he urges, is the man and 
must replace ::\1r. Balfour at the .\dmiraltv. 
It is then a sort of summary of thf' position to 
say that then
 is absolute l1nanimitv as to tlw 
importancf' of making the sif'gc a' rf'a1ih T ; 
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general unanimity that this must be an Allied and 
not a British operation; a gro\\ ing inclination 
towards procedure hy blockade; a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the authorities so far responsible 
for the siege-a dissatisfaction that has resulted 
in thinking that it would bf' bettf'r run if it were 
in na"é'l hands. But it is also recognised that thi
 
cannot be done without changes at the ,Admiralty; 
and the fact that such changes may be desirable 
re-opens the question .. How is the capacity of 
\Yhitehall to run the naval war to be increased?" 
Is it best to look to the Fleet itself, for new blood, 
<lnd choosl' I1t'W ad\Tisers trom tho<.;e who haw
 
had f'ighteen months' experience of the real 
thing? Or is it bf'tter once more to place our 
con1ìdencl' in so old and distinguished a public 
sef\'ant as Lord Fisher? .\s it is follv not to 
recognise that all these questions are inter- 
dependent, and, as the successful termination of 
the war depends upon the right course being taken 
in each particular, let us briefly look at th'e 
,-arious questions in detail. 


SHOULD 


SIEGE BE 
BRITISH? 


ALLIED 


THE 
OR 


There are two reasons wI1\' it should be 
allied. First, Grea Britain is" taking great 
responsibilities vis-a-1ris with :\m('rica and other 
neutral Powers, by acting solel
' in this matter. 
It i... not fair that thi... should f2.11 solel
' upon us. 

econdlv, the fundamental difficulh' of the sea 
position. is to reconcile neutrals to ,he" course which 
the ,\l1ies require to be adopted. Tl1(' most 
importé'nt of the neutral", in .\merica, <lnd for a 
hundred re2sons the public of the Cnited States- 
to whom 
rr. \\ïlson professedly looks for guid- 
ance ao;; to his conduct toward" 1 he belligerents- 
would regard controversy with the Allied Powe:-s 
as something different 2.Itogether from a con- 
trovers,' with (
reat Britain alone. But ao; on 
this pOInt there is ,irtu2.1 un2.nimity no more on it 
I1f'ed now be said. 


(2) ORDER IN COUNCIL VERSUS 
BLOCKADE. 
1'11(' argument in fm'onr of proceeding by 
blockade is twofold, The neutrals question the 
yalidit,\' of the Order in Council. The Jega.lity 
of a block2.de seem
 easier of pstab1ishment. 
If the \'alidity of the blockade can be legall.\' 
11l2.intained. the blockading power:; ha,'e the right 
to confiscate not contraband goods onh", but both 
good.; and thf' ships car 
'ing them .,,'hen they 
attempt to break through thf' blockade. It i
 
then a mOff' efficient process. [f the 
upplies 
entering (;ermany ha,-e to he carried b
' 
hips 
that must insurf' against the risks the blockade 
1 unnf'r ha" to face, t\\ 0 rpsuIts ,,'ould follow. 
Only a \'ery small proportion of ship owner.;;, would 
face the risk, and supplies would not onh' auto- 
maticalh" become If'SS in bulk, hut enormoush' 
more costly. It migh1 he thought, if thf' Pnitei-l 

tates has protested so \"igorol1s]
- against onr 
proreeding:; in thl' matter of contraband, that thpv 
\\'ould prote
t still more ,'igorou...ly if WP adopted 
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the infÌniÜ'lv more drastic measure of blockade, 
It the hanging up of American ships seemed a 
harch;hip would not the confiscation or destruction 
01 tl1P chartered ships seem intolerable? As to 
this we han> some-thing to guide us in the character 
of the' ).JOtf'S which the 11nited States have 
addressed to the (
prman (;overnment. Omitting 
the ca">e of the \\'i1liam P. Frye, a grain ship 
destroye-d by a German cruiser after the cargo had 
heen removed, there is not amongst 1\11'. \\'1lson's 
published notes to Germany a single word 
of protest against the destruction-without 
}ega} tria} or any prize court procedure- 
ot a single capture made by the Germans 
f'ither by surface ships or by submarines. 
So far a
 we know the whole of the '\Tashington- 
Berlin correspondence is concerned with the 
inlmmar,itv aBc} injustice only of the German pro- 
ceedings. Indeed, there seems no other inter- 
pretation that can be put upon the third Lusitania 
:lote, than that 1\1r. \\ïlson accepts, as a necessary 
de\"elopn1Pnt of modem naval war, that prizes 
should be destroyed on the high seas. He is only 
cOnCell\{
d that if this destruction is carried out by 
sub,11al ines, the safety of the non-combatant 
pas
c!lgers and crews should .be properly secured. 
If then a plausible legal argument can be made 
out fOf the blockade, it is' unlikely that the 
.\mericans, ha,'ing wai,'ed the right to trial, will 
raise against our proceedings objections they have 
not raised against Germany's. 


IS A LEGAL BLOCKADE POSSIBLE? 
The main question is, can the legality of a 
hlockade of Gem1any be sustained? The prin- 
ciple of naval law is, that no blockade is ,'alid 
unless it is effective. Those that have advocated 
the blockade of Germanv have had to meet this 
objection, "How can you blockade Germany, 
when the whole Baltic coast is open to Danish and 
Swedish trade coming from ports East of the 
Sound, and when you ha,'e no hold over any 
capture that you allow to enter -the Sound 
when bound for any neutral port beyond it ? " 
There are two main lines on which these oblections 
can be met. 
In the first place, from the date of the third 
],1lsitania note, when 
11'. 'Yilson gave his sanction 
to the summary destruction of prizes, it became 
ohyious that the most powerful of the neutrals 
would oppose no obstacle 10 our carrying out 
through submarines those privileges of the sea 
that hitherto have been limited to the Power that 
has general command of the sea by surface boats. 
.\1though :\1r. '\ïlson finally adopted this attitude 
in J ul
T last, it ,vas not until October that we 
availed oursehTes of the liberty which it mani- 
('stIy gaw" us. But since October we have main- 
ta.itwd a submarine force in the Baltic, the efficienc,' 
o{ which in prC'venting trade behveen Swedeñ, 
))f'nmark and Germany, has no doubt varied; 
hut, allowance for aU such variations being made, 
it ha<.; imposed an obstacle quite as effecti\"e as 
that which in previous cases has been held suffi- 
cient to maintain the legality of the blockading 
operations. 
ThC' second point is this, The Baltic is an 
IJ1land sea which can be approached only through 
narrow and territorial waters, The conditions of 
modern warfare oppose, to the passage of narrow 
watf'rs b
' a surface fleet considerahle enough to 

(.i/f' and hold tI1<' command of tlw Baltic oh- 

ta.r1C's of a kind which are insuperable. ' 


Mines and the employment of torpedoes by 
submarines and destroyefs have admittedly intro- 
duced new factors into naval war. These must 
be taken into account in all t11f'ir hf'arings. 
Amongst the new effects must be recognised that 
of converting inland waters as the Baltic and 
the Sea of Mannora, into closed seas to surface 
ships. Suppose the 'Lnited States to be at war 
with 
ay Germany and Japan, and Germany to 
be blockading the Atlantic coast and Japan 
to be blockading the Pacific, and both blockades 
to be generally effective, could it be pretended 
that any court in the world would deny the 
legality of either on the ground that neutraì ships 
could communicate freely with Milwaukee. 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo? 
Similarly it could not be held that Germany had 
allowed the blockade to become inf'ffective if it 
permitted British ships to enter the S1. Lawrence 
with goods on board whose destination it was 
sworn was wholly neutral. The Baltic is a paraHel 
case to the C-reat Lakes. It can then, it would 
seem, be convincingly maintained, that to blockade 
the Sound is to blockade the German coast beyond 
it, and that to permit neutral ships with cargoes 
of a neutral destination to pass the Sound would 
not necessarily invalidate the blockade at all. 
Again, aÌ1.hough tl1(" blockade can be pro- 
claimed and will be valid, there still remains the 
same problem that faces the allies to-day, namely 
how to deal with neutral ports on both this and 
on the other side of the Sound itself. Franklv 
there is no other way of tackling this proh}eñl 
except ,pushing the doctrine of "continuous 
yoyage" to its logical limit, and rationing the 
neutral cc.untries, 1 he dependence on agreements 
with bodies of pri'Tate traders is, on the face of 
it, worthless. There is no ot11('r alternati,-e to 
making the business an affair between the 
neutral and belligerent gon'rnments. 


IS THERE TO BE .\ LORD HIGH 

\DMIRAL 'f 


I t goes ,'ery much against the grain with me 
to deal contrO\'crsialh. with the name of anv sea- 
man. It is doubly sò when that seaman is so old 
a public senTant, s'o widely and SO rightly honoured 
in the 
avy, so gratefully and even affectionately 
looked upon by his countrymen. But if M1'. 
Hurd is free to advocate the supercession of 
)11-. Balfour by Lord Fisher, those who disagree arc 
compelled to exercise an equal frankness in stating 
their case. The situation is altogether too serious 
{or false- delicacy. 
1r. Hurd is conjuring with 
the magic of a great name. His own reputation 
for cool judgment and widC' and unusual know- 
ledge of dw profession which he interprets so 
clearly, stands very high indeed, And in thi
 
matter he speaks not only for himself, hut for 
a joumal which throughout the war has been 
distinguished hy a patriotism as san(' as it has 
been ardent. 3Tr. Hurd's ad\"ocacy then is not 
a thing that can 1)(' ignored, and it would he no 
com pliment to his hero to do so. 
His argument is bliefty as follow
. The' 
fortunes of the Allied caus(' (}('pend upon the British 
Fleet. The Fleet depends upon the men at \\11Ïtc- 
hall, There supreme power is vested in 1\11'. 
Balfour, and ),11'. Balfour knows nothing of sea 
forcc. He has as counsellors men \\'hc6f' names are 
utterl\" unknown, and 11(' is not cyen hounet to ac- 
cept their unconvincing a(l\.ice. These arc not 
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reflections on the First Lord and his colleagues, 
" They are merely facts which no one would deny," 
His predecessor illustrated his rashness and faulty 
judgment by ignoring the seamen, and we have 
the Dardanelles fiasco as a çonsequence. 1\1r. 
Balfour may not be rash, but he too may fail through 
being too cautious or too indolent. \Vhen Pitt saw 
the Navy at a standstill in 1805, he chose Lord 
Barham, a full admiral and eighty years of age, 
as First Lord of the Admiralh
, and in six months 
got the reward of his foresight in the Battle of 
Trafalgar. Once more sea supremacy is vital 
and has yet to be won. Lord F
sher is the creator 
of the Navy on whose power to win supremacy we 
rely. The Battle of the Falkland Islands, our 
success in crushing the submarine piracy - these 
are samples of the work he has already done, \Ye 
have not exhausted German naval plans for our 
discomfiture. Plans to counter them must be 
prepared. Is it not obvious that we must have a 
sailor answerable for sea policy and a sailor who 
enjoys the full confidence of the .nation? It must 
be a sailor, for with his naval colleagues on the 
Board he must carryon the Blockade and make 
the war his care, Hè must have seniority, wide eÀ- 
perience, and a long and honourable career behind 
him, or he will not carry conviction with the public 
and reassure us, as he should, from his place in 
the House of Lords, Lord Fisher, in short, must 
go to the Admiralty because he is our only em- 
bodiment of the Barham traditions and "the 
Nelson touch." These are l\Ir. Hurd's arguments, 


AN ELOQUENT PLEA. 


It is an eloquent and sincere plea. But I 
submit that we need hardly go beyond the principles 
}[r. Hurd lays down, to find its refutation. The ideal 
First Lord must be a sailor \vhose professional 
attainments and knowledge are such as to secure 
infallibility; he, "with his naval colleagues on 
the Board" are carrying on the administration of 
the Navy. Now Lord Fisher was from November 
tilll\Iay, First Sea Lord of the 4\dmiralty, He was 
principal naval adviser when the Dardanelles 
project was first proposed, and he signed every 
order necessary for carrying on the naval operations 
there until he went out of office. :Mr. Hurd tells 
us that this fiasco was due to the faulty judgment 
and to the rashness of the admiralty's lay chief. \\'e 
know from l\Ir. Churchill's own words that he was 
misled by the analogy of the fate of Liege, Namur 
and Maubeuge into thinking that naval lz-inch 
amI Is-inch guns could repeat on the Dardanelles 
forb the work which the Austrian howitzers had 
donc on lancl. Once seized with this delusion, he 
planned to send pre-Dreadnoughts and the 
<!ueen Eli::abeth to carry out an operation which 
seemed to him to be manifestIywithin their power, 
Lord Fisher seems throughout to have been 
haunted with vague misgÍ\
ings that the business 
was unwise. But, he 'icas never aí.l'are that, from 
the first, success 'ù.'as imþossible. Had hi5 ac- 
quaintance with modern gunnery practice been 
either intimate or recent, he would have realise,l 
that all the pre-Dreadnoughts in the \"orld and all 
the <!ueen Elizabeths that could be built, could 
never, unless aided by laud forces victoriouslv 
occuþying the heights' above them, destroy tIp, 
Turkish forts'of the Narrows by gun JÌre. Had his 
professional grasp of thi", dementary technical 
truth becn of that infallible chd.racter so llece
san' 
to the desired nl'W chief at \Vhitehall, he could ha\'c 


nipped the whole Churchi1l project in the bud 
by forbidding it on technical grounds. The
e not 
even 
Ir, Churchill could have questioned. 
Taking then the first of 1\1r. Hurd's points, it 
\,",ould seem that the moral is this. To use the 
modern navy with effect, it must be in hands that 
in technical matters are guided by exact knowledge 
of, and familiarity with, the limitations in the 
use of naval force. The unhappy history of the 
Dardanelles adventure shows that we did wrong 
to rely for this knowledge on anyone, hO\\cver 
eminent, whose sea experience ended long before 
the development of modern methods began, 
Now let us take 
Ir. Hurd's second point. 
The ideal First Lord "is to act with hi-; naval 
colleagues." \\'hen Lord Fisher returned to tlH' 
.Admiralty in NO\
ember, 19I..J., he found the 
administration of the 
 avy as he had left it in 
1910 with one somewhat startling difference. 
Lord Cawdor, Lord Tweedmouth and ::\1r. l\[ac- 
Kenna had adopted the principle that having 
chosen Lord Fisher as their principal adviser, it 
was both logical and loyal to give him a free hand. 
So from the autumn of 190-1- till Christmas, 19 10 , 
while the supreme authorit
. at \rbitf'llall was 
nominally lay, it was actually naval and was in 
fact in Lord Fisher's hands alone, 1\1r. Churchill 
revived the principal of autocracy, but he made 
it his own and not a professional autocracy, It 
was a state of affairs which evervone familiar" ith 
the course of naval events, since the beginning of 
the war, had recognised as a growing danger. 
Had Lord Fisher recognised this danger; had he 
realised that the remedy was that which 1\1r. 
Hurd suggests, viz., the c
-operation of the seamen 
on the Board, Lord Fisher could ha\'e averted 
not only the disaster of the Dardanelles bu t a 
great many other very undesirable things that 
happened. And with regard to tllf' Dardanelles 
question, let this too be added. \Ve have seen 
that Lord Fisher did not perceive the primary 
fallacy that inspired that operation, He had 
misgivings and doubts as to its wisdom, but tlH.'Y 
were apparently not doubts for which he could 
give any cogent reasons.. But it is ,charact(>ristic 
of J
ord Fisher to have brilliant inspirations. 
Many of his most valuable naval reforms have 
arisen from an instinct for the right thing. The 
value of the reforms has had to be realised by the 
work of others, If these instincts and iutuitiOlÌs are 
to be of value they must be subjected to na\"al 
criticism, If, in those eventful days of January 
and February last year, he had put his doubts 
before his naval colleagues and insisted upon the 
question of the Dardanelles being made a Board 
question, it is certain that no more would ha\'c 
been heard of that unhappy project. 
Taking then Mr. Hurd's own principles, it is 
not necessary for us to argue whether Lord Fisher's 
very wonderful record as a
peace administrator 
encourages us to entrust liim in war \"ith the 
sole control of the :Navy, For it is clear that on 
the two points vital to success, he has already 
been tested and found wanting. And, again to 
quote :\1r. Hurd, in pointing these things out, I am 
not reJlecting on a famous man \\ hOIll an un for- 
tunate loyalty has placed in a fal..:,e position, but 
merely recording facts "\\ hich 110 one \\ollld 
deny." ARTHL"!{ rOLLE
. 


P.S.- The above 7.c:as written before tlte War Twde 
1 Jeþarlments llJlclZ\'sis (
f the rcrt'llt jìgltrcs 0/ 
J/C/t[ral imþorts í.WS þublisllCll. 
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POLICY 


OF THE BLOCKADE. 


I T is clear that the Government of this country 
stands at the present moment at a turning 
point in the policy of the blockade. 
\Vc need waste not a moment o
 our 
readers' time nor the least 0 our own space in 
ridiculing the violent nonsenst' that has been talked 
upon one side in f,wour of a sort of revolution in 
policy probably ill\'oh-ing a universal \var or in de- 
nouncing upon the other the muddle headed and 
contemptible rubbish about" sparing" the civilian 
population tll(' impossibirty of crushing a nation 
of such d.nd such a number of million men or the 
.. claims 0 humanity" against the pO\\'er which 
is not onlv determined to destroy this counhy but 
has tortu.red and burnt without mercy wherever 
it has passed, Those who are in authority at the 
pre
ent moment are necessarily concerned to win 
the war. They arc concerned in this to an extent 
far greater th:,ìn an
' other men with the exception 
of the soldiers in the field, 
Being in touch ,,\ ith the million details of 
atfairs so enormously complex tht')' must neces- 
sarilv avoid extremes, and were one to put sud- 
denl}' in place of anyone of these men anyone 
of those who have been clamouring for extremes 
the new comer \voltld either evoke a disaster or, 
much more probably, break down under the 
weight of his neW responsibility. 
In the maze of detail, every item of which 
has to he weighed and balanced, two great 
groups ha\"e necessarily presented themselves to 
the Government in the past year. 
The first of these groups was the mass of 
neutral interests closely interlocked not onl\' with 
our o\\n commercial Interest but \\Ïth mir own 
power of obtaining essential supplies for the 
campaign, The second group was the simpler 
group of a3gressi\-e policies open to the power 
which commanded the sea: the group of actions 
which in various ways would 'solate the enemy 
and check his pO\\er for production (especially 
in material for war), cut off his food as far as 
po sible (a most legitimate operation based upon 
his own precedents and policy) and in general 
establish the strictest possible blockade, 
To arrin' at a working compromise heb\et'n 
these two motives neither of which could be 
neglected without peril of disaster - has been the 
anxious husiness of all departments but especially 
of the Treasun', the Admiralt \', the Board of 
Trade. and the Ì'-oreign Office, 
 
1l i
 pos..;ibJe tlIa t a dl'tcrmined \->oJic
' of 
maximum bJol"kad(' deddrpcl immediatel
' upon 
thp outhrl'dk of the \\'dr would, in the shock of Ow 
momen t, hd. \'(' oel'n \->u

ible \\ ithuu t the challeng- 
ing of neutrals tu arms or en'n interfering \\-ith 
uur uwn supply tromneutrals. It \\ould have been 
an extremely risky gamble at very great odds and, 
r
member, with I aIr and the Mediterranean then 
involved. _\t any rate the discussion of this is 
merely academ c to-day for, like universal serdce 
and many other dra ;tic poïcies that one psycho- 
logical moment was essential to such a move, an d 
once the moment had passed every succeeding 
week made it mure and more difficult The wav 
in which the Government actually attempted to 
reconcile the weighty oppo-;ing motives acting 
upon them \\ as to exercise an increasing pressure - 
a pressure increa
ing s owly but nOl1e the less 
increa
'ng to \\dit the entry of Jtaly into the 
A IÍdnce before making wtton, tor in
tance, con- 


traband of war (for ho\",- could we prevent a 
potential ally from obtaining what might be and 
in the end proved to be material for our own 
explosives ?), to treat the small North Sea nations, 
in separate categories, favouring the more friendlv, 
and in the result to establish a curve of gradualÌy 
increasing strictness in the starvation of the Austro- 
Germans and the Turks in the matter of essentials 
not only for war but for civilian life. 
That policy has now reached a certain critical 
state in \\-hich for the first time it is useful and 
legitimate for public criticism to be directed upon 
it. It will in the immediate- future be of some 
consequence both to the support the Govern- 
ment shall receive at home-a matter of verv 
great military importance-and to the successhil 
prosecution of the war that henceforward, of the 
two motives present that of the blockade shall 
more and more ou twe:gh the other. 
The reasons for this conclusion are already 
appwent tu most men of sober judgment and arc 
beginning to find expression in quarters which 
deserve and obtain the attention of the Cabinet. 
The first and main reason is one even better known 
to the authorities than to even the best instructed 
portion of the public; it is the fact that the block- 
ade has at last begun to tell very seriously upon 
the enemy. :Kow it is a maxim ill every kind of 
struggle that in such critical moments you must 
exercise a novel and peculiar pressure, To tighten 
the screw just when there is a touch of panic or 
breakdown is the essential of every sound policy 
of success in even" furm of combat, The chief 
Prussian bombardment of Paris coinsided with 
the first sharp rise in the death rate, especially of 
children, and with the serious pinch of famine, 
Next we have the fact that after a year's 
careful observation and a very methodicàl and 
thorough tracing of that curve of increase of pres- 
sure of \\'hich we ha\'e spoken, our (;overnment 
and those of the neutrals GUl establish a close 
estimate of what imports, and in what quantities, 
art' necessary for the maintenance of neutral pro- 
duction and trade, and what margin may be 
fraudulently going to the enemy. 
In the third place we have arrived at a poinl 
\\here \\1:' are far more independent than \\e have 
been in tht, past of external material from neutrals. 
All these things combined do mean not that 
this is the moment for any revolution in policy, or 
for any \'Ìolent departure: but for the transference 
of \\t'ight as it were hom the consideration of 
foreign complexities to the consideration fJf the 
enemy's really acute need. \ man stands on Ì\\ I) 
JI'gs but in dction, in fencing or :n boxing, he is 
depending more upon one than upon the other 
according to the \\Ork of the moment. His weight 
reposes upon one or upon the other. I t is easy to 
understand how during all the anxious middle part 
of the past year and even late on into, the autumn 
the weight lay upon the "leg" so to speak 
represented by the careful and singularly success- 
ful work of the Foreign Office in handling the 
complex problem of the neutrals, in safeguarding 
at lea t one of the few routes into Russia and in 
increasng our 0\\"11 supplies. But the time would 
se 111 to hdve come \\hen there shuu'd be an abso- 
lute transference of that weight to the other 
" leg" of thl:' Nav
'. For at last we han' 
man v essential supplies of the enemy in our 
power. 
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By Arthur Kitson. 


I x his remarkabk book It Germanv and the next 
War," Bernhardi mentions the following a<; 
one of the many ad\"antages t!ained by war:- 
" All the 
ham reputation<; which a long spell of 
peaef' undoubtedly fosters, are unma
ked," Thp pre- 
sent war has undoubtpdlv "unmasked" HIP "sham 
reputation<;" of spveral 'of our most \'en('rabk-and 
hithf'rto aòmired-institution
hoth politic
l and 
('conomie. Among these ma
' be mentioned thp doctrine 
of "laissez faire" which has long been th(' accredited 
gospel of our Go,'erning classes, Free trade appears 
also to have fallen from its lofty pedestal during the past 
few months, judging from the reee nt parliamentary 
debates and editorials in certain Liberal journals, But 
our one idol that is at present in the greatest disrepute 
i<; Rritain's banking system. 
Scathing Criticisms, 
Xowadavs, it i<; almo<;t impo<;<;ibk to pprus(' pithn a 
tradp journaf or nf'wspaper without lIoticing <;onw <;cathing 
criticism of th(' <;vstpm which ha..; hithf'rto hf'pn held 
up a<; a <;hining f'xat11pk of llnancial <;trpngth and pffirienc
'. 
The Dai!" XC7CS, which prior to t]w war nf'\ ('r f'xpressf'J 
am.thing' but hlind and absolutf' faith in thi" national 
idòl. publi<;hes an article (januar
' 15th) by the Editor. 
('J1titled " :\Toney for all," in which hf' sa
's :_ 
\\'hen thp war came, the fal<;p bottom fell out of our hanking 
s,'sf('111 and Wp mad(' a' startling di<;co\"f'ry, We found 
that the hanks \\'pre an impoc;ing fair weather structure 
which tottered likp a houc;e of cards whm the "tonn came 
ami only <;llrvi\"ed beCallSf' in onp swift hour !\fr, Llovd 
(;eorge 'ga\'P them tl1(' s('curity of the nation, It ,,:a<; 
rlisco\"('red that hphind all the appearances of <;trength, 
the bank<; \Wíe a fiction and tIl(' realitv on which thp\' 
traded was th(' credit of tIl(' Stat(', your.. and minf' anel 
e\'eryhody'", Gold di.;appeared ffOln rirculation and 
therp ftO\\wl forth a torrent of not(':; is.;ued hy thp 
Treasury and rppres('ntpd nothing hut th(' crerlit of th(' 

ation, 
":-Iter Bp.;ant oncp said that ff the art of banking was to 
gpt othcr people's mane\" and use it for your own ad- 
\-antage." There ha-; been no more illuminating r('velation 
during the war, anrl the question for us to a<;k is whether 
this pri\"ate monopoly of the national cr('dit can be ppr- 
mittf'd to continue? ('an we start the future with a 
.. rorner" in mon('
'? Or must we not see that money 
likp political p:m'('r mu<;t he demacratised? If money i<; 
only a <;ymhClI r('pre:;
nting the who!(' credit of the Com, 
munity why should that symbol not be at the command 
of thD U'nn)p 
"'y>n-oI1'.'it\' who:;
 credit it repres
nts! " 
Nuw tht' remarkable thing about this article i<; not 
that it should bf' written at this time when" sh:lm r('pu- 
tation<;" ar(' falling in all direction<;, but that th(' writ('r 
:lid not mak(' thp!-p di
co\'nips and di"closures sooner. 
During the past forty years quite a library of publications 
ha\'e appf'ared. exposin.r::- the rotten foundation of Britain's 
financial "ystem and prpdicting a collapse sooner or later. 
This dang-pr has been the subjC'ct of man\" di<;C11<;sions and 
resolution" at \'arious n1f'eting-s of our trade bodi('s and 
Chamb('rs of Comnwrce all O\"pr tll(' l'nited Kingdom 
for the last thirtv-fi\'e ,'C'ars, Some of the most vi
orous 
criticism" ha\'(' heen wi-ittpn by members of the banking 
profession themseln's, snch as 
ir William Holden, and 
by financial writC'rs lik(' "'alter Bagehot, and on on(' or 
two occasions no kss an authorih' tha n the late Lord 
Goschen (when Chancellor of tnÍ> Exchequer) uttned 
words of warning about the \'okano npon which \\.(' \\'('r(' 
Ji\'ing. But likp tlw warnings of the late Lord SalisbUlT, 
FrC'derick Harrison, Lord Robnts, and a host of otheÌ's 
to prepare for the war in which w(' are now pngaged, thf'sP 
utterances fP]1 on deaf ('ars, For it ha..; been the policy of 
the Press, \\ ith a few ('xceptions. to refuse a hearing to 
prophets who foretell danger or e\'il. 
Xow that the murder is out, it will bp in<;tructi\'e and 
interC'sting to examine th(' wond('rfnl financial f'dific('- 
th(' sham Gibraltar-which collapsed days bdor(' P\ en 
hostilities had begun or a 
ingll' shot had b('en fIred. 
In hi;; wdl-known work, "Lnmbanl Stred: ""alter 
Ragdlot wrotp: _It The peculiar p<;s('ncp of our banking 
systpm is an unprprpdplltpd trn<;t bpÌ\\'p('n man and 


man, and wnm tnat trust is much weakened hy hidden 
causes, a small acrident may greath' hurt it, and a 
great accident for a moment nìay almost destroy it." 


Inherently Weak. 
To :In out<;idn" \\ho for the' fiNt tin1(' kams tl,! 
trup nature of banking, it will appear amazing that in- 
telligent men should dt'\'i<;p a svstem so inl-,prelÜl" weak 
and sC'riously regard it as a basis for a grmt JÌation's 
trade and industry! That it has la<;ted so long speaks 
'\'olumes for the honesty and faith of th(' British people- 
the most trusting peoplp in the world, That the system 
should ha\"e been facetiouslv termed "Tne Great t'onfi- 
dence Game" is not surpri
ing, for it is apparent that 
the basis of our banking business is pnblic confidence. 
It is,howcver,only fair to say that the prf'sl'nt system was 
neither designed nor forpsC'en h\' it.. founders as we now 
know it. Ù is a dp\"dopment: a sort of mon<;trosit\.- 
an abnormal growth - like a man's bod\' attached to' an 
infant's fepl and kg<;, - 
In IR4
 
ir nohert PI'f'1, a well meaning hut narrow- 
minded <;tatf'sman. pla,'pil Rritis h hankin
 in a pair of 
iron hoots. lIlt' foundation of t h.
 systnll was rigid and 
narrow. Littlf' or no pro\-ision wa<; madf' for the future 
df'velopment of commC'rc('. TIlf' (lI1h' 'luC'<:tion that 
appear" to ha\"(' bepn consid('rpd b
' Sir Robert Peel was 
how to conse1"\'p th(' \'ahlf' of tll(' <;ow'reign, The de\'f'lop- 
ment of industry and it..; nf'eds wa'> quit(' a side issue, 
indeeò, it seem<; hardh' to han' r('cei\'ed an\' considera- 
tion. COlb('qu('ntl\' a
 th(' banking ]1('('d" of the nation 
increased, accommodation had to be pro\'idC'd by ('nlarg- 
!ng th(' sup('r
trnctur(' "ithout any attempt tò enlarge 
the foundation to a ('(ìlT('sponding ('xtent. The s\'stem, 
then'fore, came to b(' likp]wd to an in\-erted p\"rainid. 
fhf' sv
tf'm is blie/ìv a<; follows:- Th(" Bank of 
England (\\'llich hv the \\ay is a pri\'at(' stock bank 
and is not in an\, \\av a national in<;titution so hr as its 
l'ontrol and maÌ1agement arp concprnpd) i..; the financial 
rock upon whidl all other British bank" and financial 
firms and institutions repose, It i" known as the Bank 
of th(' Bankers. co All our crC'dit system depends npon 
th(' Rank of England for its s('curi1\'" S3.\,<; \\'alter 
Bag-ehot: co On th(' wisdom of thc> J)irèctors òf that one 
Joint Stock Company, it depend" wllPthpr England shall 
bp soh'pnt or insoh-ent. Thi.. may SP('m too strong, hut 
it is not. All banks depf'nd on tll(' Remk of England, all 
merchants depend upon Some banker." 
Banking Laws. 
Our fmal1cial system i<; tll(' result of ('ntain Acts of 
Parliamf'nt such a's our Legal rf'nrll'r laws, anrl the 
Bank Charter Act, The fonner defÌlws specifically the 
mannpr and form in which df'bt<; must bf' paid, - Th(' 
lattpr df'fines r('strictions undpr which the Banks arc 
permitted to supply the public dpmand for 01(' ò('bt-pa
'- 
ing commodity, And although thf' on(' crt'ated the n('ces- 
<;ity for an ('\"('r inu('a<;ing suppl
' of kgal t('nder, the 
Rank Act not onh' madp no prO\'ision for such a 
supply, it e\Ten made surh prO\'ision both difficult and 
expf'nsi\'(', So that it h('came more profitabk for 
the banks to find a sub"titutp for legal tender-thnC'h\' 
incr('asing the public risks. Hpnce the ilwentioìl 
of the rh('que syst('m, Debts bf'
'ond forty 
hilling
, 
both public and pri\'at(', \\'ere made specifically payable ill 
gold on dpmand, Thp mints wer(' opened to th(' coinage of 
gold in nnlimitC'd amounts at the tiwd ratf' of L
 lis, lOAd. 
per ounce. fh(' Rank of England \\'a<; allowed the' 
pri\'ikgp of i.;o.;uing not('s to thl' ('x tent of what('\'er gold 
it poss
..,s('d, at thf' abo\'(' ratc, .\n additional issue 
of what has bpen term('d "incom"crtiblt''' notes wa" 
allO\H'd against <;ccuritie<; and tllf' Xational Debt to th(' 
hank (loll ,000,000) at pre"pnt amounting altogethcr to 
about ,U R ,5 00 ,ooo, Suhsirliarv ,'oinagp was al<;o pro- 
vided for. Rut the main fact Ùl thc Rallk (,Itarter -l ct. 
1f'hieh crJ1lstitutes thc il/hercl/t .. ealmc'is ()j the ({'hn!c wstem, 
t..as that the amount nf le{:a l tel/dcr fli'ai!ab!c for earnillo ml 
thc natin/l's trade al/d enll/matt' deþcl/déd 1/ot ()I/ "()IIT 
d()lI/estÙ 1leeds hut Upn/l the (III/ditin/IS 0; the II/nl/C)' II/arkets 
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(1!Yma.!.' If, for exampk, a trade hool11 in Germany or 
.-\menca nf'atpd an urgpnt clemd.nd for go1d, the only 
metho(l the Bank of England possessed for retaining its 
J'p"ern-" \Va" to rai<;e thp Bank Ratf'. \rhilst this. tended 
to (-lit off "onl(' of tll!' for('ign d('mand it ;-tlc;o ppnalis('d 
om own pl'Oplp h,\' taxing thl'i1' hanking facilities. It 
h('canH' a douhl('-('dgwl sword that cut hoth "ays, and 
although it hac.; proved a wonderful instrument for booming 
tl1(' \',tlllf' of hank shares, it h<Js proved a dead-weight 
upon tJH' hacks of our producing classes and a serious 
hrak(' upon the whed.., of industry. 
Our pconomic 
ystem has been ingeniollslv illustrated 
by this im'erted pyramid, It is supported upon its gold 
apex, which carries all 
the credit of the coun- 
try. Upon this we have 
reared all our trade, 
manufactures and busi- 
ness generally. The 
amount of gold has 
been a very varying 
quantity-hut in any 
case it has represented 
an extremely insignifì.- 
::ant sum in proportion to the load it has had to 
:arry, J \lc;t prior to the war the total amount of gold 
available throu
hout the country was estimated 
at le"s tJwn !}'>o,ooo,ooo, The \"olunle of credit resting 
upon this ran into hundreds of millions. The bank 
deposits alone-subject to withdrawal at sight-was at 
l('a<;t ten times all the gold available. It is safe to say 
that a1togf'thpr, the volume of credit redeemable in gold 
011 demand on August 1st, H)14. was more than 25 times 
all the gold that the bankers could possibly scrape 
together! The truth is, that e'i.'er since the passing 01 the 
nallk Charter Act, cper)' b!lnk in this country has bfen 
dnÙlf; business on a margin of b:.wllruþtcy! 
The engineer who constructs a hridge or machine, 
('c;timates the sizes and chooses his material on the hasis 
of a margin of safety, He first calculates the maximum 
strains to which the hridge or machine ,\'ill be subjected. 
He' then mu1tiplies this by two or three and builds accord- 
inr::-Iy. The Bank Charter Act compelled our bankers 
to adopt a margin of risk, No provision was made for 
any extraordinary e\'ent, such as war or panic. The one 
door of safety wa<;-suc;pending the Act. This was actu- 
a1ly done' on three different occasions during the life of 
itc; famous author, '\ ith the result that the nation was 
sa vpd from bankruptcy on each occasion, Imagine a 
(
O\'ernment passin!Z an Act ostensibly for the protection 
of the public, which has to be suspended periodically to 

.,l\'e t]w nation from its disastrous effect
 ! 
But the danger to which this Act exposed the counlry 
was not merely apparent in times of war crise
. It 
was liable to arise at any moment t1}rough foreign e\'ents 
\\ hich otherwi
e would ha\Te been of little or no conse- 
f]lwncc to us, The removal of the cotton crops in Egypt 
or in the Cnited Sta.tes, the speculations of financial 
.. plungers" in N"ew York, Chicago or San Francisco, the 
decision of a Board of Railroad Directors in _\rgentina 
to ('xtend their syste'l11, a presidential election in the 
Cnited States, and hundreds of similar e\'enb which have 
littlp or no direct relation to our home trade-anyone of 
till's(' was sufficient to affect our bank-rate by 'causing 
\\ ithdrawals of gold from the Bank of England and to 
inAuence onr commerce disastrou
lv, So sensitive is our 
monq' market, in conse-=\uence of this stupid Bank Act, 
th:l.t we actually experience greater and more acute 
linancial disturbances on account of foreign events than 
i..; ('xperienced in the countries themselves in which these 
L' ,PHt" an' happening. 
When the Germans were heseiging Paris in 1870, our 
hank-rate c;tood at 10 per cent., whilst the rate of the Bank 
of Francp was only 7 per cent. The German Minister of 
Finance ha<; boasted that no such panic occurred in 
Bf.rlin when war was declared in August, 1914, as that 
\\ hich was experienced in London at the same time. Thp 
wond('r i" not so much that our banks collapsed at the 
m
r(' rumour of war, hut that they have heen enablpd to 
cllntinue' c;o succesc;fully for so lòng on so unstahle at 
fonn
tttioll. Can w,
 wonder that foreignprs have 
('hri..;1i'acd thp Briti<;h banking. sy
tem, the .. Gr(';Ü 
L( :1iì<1r-I1CI' (
tm\.: " 
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BRITAIN'S FIGHTING FORCES. 


l\Iilitary brevity, which characteri..;ps right from 1)('- 
ginning to pnd. Fiel(l-Mar<;hal Sir Enh'n "'ooei's npw 
work (Our Fighling Ser7'1às, Cassell and' Co" 21S, 'lei), 
is rpnclf'rp(l :l.h<;olutply npces.oary by tl1P magniturle 01 
tllP suhject. for the book is no kss than a hi<;torv 
of thp Navy and Army-especially thp Army-of Britain 
from the Norman Conquest to the end of tlw South African 
War, Since the book conCf'rns the way in which the " fightin
 
forces" made the Empire, rcferpnce to the present war is 
\'el}' wisely omitted, for in the first place this pre
ent war 
has little connection with Empire-making, and in the second 
place it is impossible to write history without historical 
verspective, either in seven penny parts or in volume form. 
To many readers the first part, dealing with the rise of 
the Navy and Anny from the time of the Conquest to the end 
of the Tudor period, will prove the most interesting, though 
Hastings and Creey are dismissed in brief paragraphs. The 
author has been at pains to trace the tactical developments of 
each period, and to show the modifications of method arising 
out of the changes in armament. On the framework of 
history he has built up a book essentially military in form 
and principle, He has not, howp\,pr, neglected the romance 
of military history, and' its stirring incidents, Beside the 
story of the death of Vlolfe is set the equally pathetic story 
of the death of :\lontcalm; the anti-climax to the storY of 
Hawke's daring naval strategy is given in a few lines 'that 
relate how in London the great commander's effigy was being 
burnt in the belief that he had failed in his duty, One of the 
chief features of the book is the way in which the salient 
features of each event are seized on and presented, giving the 
reader adequate grasp on each phase of the great story. 
In the chapters devoted to the oft-descrihed \\'atprloo 
campaign, the events leading up to the great battle are gi\.en 
their due prominence, making of the campaign a coherent 
whole, and this is characteristic of the whole work. It is the 
strategist, as well as the historian, who writes, omitting 
irrelevant detail. and careful that no operation with a direct 
bearing on the historic sequence shall lack its due place. 
Thus the whole of the Marlborough campaigns do not occupy 
half the space gi\'en to the Peninsular War, for the former 
were barren of result. while the latter had direct bearing on 
the downfall of Napoleon and the re-making oE Europe, 
Sound military judgment is united with conscientious accuracy 
in the compilation of this story of the fighting services, and 
the comprehensive bibliography given at the end of the book 
shows that it is intended as an introduction to the study of 
military history, a purpose which it worthily fulfils, 
Expressions of personal opinion are few in these pages; 
the bare story is given, and the reader may form his own 
opinion, for the book is a record of duty done, not a critical 
study. In this, as in th
 end which such a book serves, more 
especially among the younger generation, it is consonant win 
its author's career. 


The Jfaclzinc-Gunners' Pocket Book, by "An 1\I.G.O' 
in Flanders" {(;raham and Latham, IS, hd, net), is an 
encycIopædia of the Vickers or Maxim machine-gun, In 
addition to instructions on fire direction and control. the 
book gives full details of the mechanism of the gun, and of 
the action of the mechanism, with causes of stoppage of fire 
and the method of remedying them, It forms a handy little 
training manual for machine-gun officers, and is one that 
e\'ery officer or 
,C.O, on machine-gun work ought to posspss, 
A cheap edition oE Tlte Grmadicrs 01 potsda1ll, by J. R. 
Hutchinson, issued by Mes<;rs, Sampson, Low and Co" at IS. 
net, prm'ides evidence of the fact that the Pmssian bully 
is not, as is sometimes alleged, a growth of the last forty 
years, but has been evoh'ing si.nce the time oE the f,irc;t 
Fre'derick William of Prussia, The way in which the giant 
grenadiers were crimped and kidnapped makes interesting 
reading, and the story of the regiment, fully told in this book, 
forms a good commentary on Prussian methods, ec,peciaUy 
when it is remembered that the book was written bdore the 
war, and thus is without the prejudice the war has caused tc 
app
:lf in the work of many writers. 
Published at 2S. net by :\[e:;sß. Holden and Hardingham, 
Higi!,s awl Potter, by], Beard Francis, proviòps thp cIac;" 01 
li
ht corned\' that would make the book a \\,elc01TIe one in a 
ho-,pital wa.rd, or for anv occa<;ion on which the objpct is to 
divert th
 mind oE the -reader rather than to instruct him. 
The doin
c; of Higgs--and Potter-at their seaside boarding 
hou
e are Llecidedly amusing, and the obvious garrulouc;nes<; 
of the author, a sort of free amI eaw tl1
thod of writing that 
bring"- in a multitude of side issuec;, àdds to the hUm()Uf of the 
work, Both l'ligq-- and Potter arc worth kno',\'ing-in print 
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SIGNALLERS. 


By Boyd Cable. 


II It 
:s rCþOJÜd that . "-EXTRACT FRQ:\I 
01-1' ICI.\L Dl:.:'P.HCII. 
T HE" it" and the II th<lf' which were reported, 
and whi
h the despatch related, i.n another three 
or four hnes. concerned the posItIon of a forward 
line of battle, but have rep.lly nothing to do 
with this account, which aims only at relating something 
of the method bv which" it was reported" and the men 
\\huse particular' work was concerned only with the report 
as a report, a string of words, a jumble of letters, a huddle 
of morse dots and dashes, 
The Signalling Company in the forward lines wa" 
situated in a \"Cry damp and ,'ery cold cellar of a half 
destroyed house. In it were two or three tables com- 
mandeered from upstairs or from some houses around. 
That the one was a rough deal kitchen table and that 
another was of polished wood, with beautiful 
nlaid work, 
and artistic curved and can'en legs, the spOIls of some 
drd.wing-room apparently, was a matter without the 
faintest interest to the signallers who used them. To 
them a table was a table, no more and no less, a thing to 
hold a litter of papers, message forms, telephone gear, and 
a candle stuck in a bottle. If they had stopped to consider 
the mattpr, and had been asked, {hey would probably ha, e 
given a dozen of the deJicatp inlaid tables for one of t
lC 
rough strong kitchen ones, There were three or four chairs 
about the place, just as miscellaneous in their appearance 
as the tables. But beyond the tables and chairs, there 
was no furniture whatê,'er, unless a scanty heap of wet 
straw in one corner counts as furniture, which indeed it 
might ,\ell do since it counted as a bed. 


Towards 
Iidllight. 
There were fully a dozen mL'n in the room, most 
of them orderlies for the carrying of messages to and from 
the telephunists, These men came and went continually, 
Outside it had been raining hard for the greater part of the 
day and now, getting on towards midnight. the drizzl\' 
stiÌI held and the trenches and fields about the signallers' 
quarters were running \\ct, churned into a mass of gluey 
chalk-and-day mud, The orderlies coming in with 
messages were daubed thick with the wet mud from 
boot-soles to shoulders, often with their puttees and 
knees and thighs dripping and running water as if they 
had just \\ aded through a stream. Those who by the 
carrying of a message had ju
t completed a turn of duty 
reported themselves, handed over a message perhaps, 
sluuched wearilv over to the \\all furthest from the door, 
dropped on tllC' 'stone floor, bundled up a pack or a ha,'er- 
sack, or anything else convenient for a pillow, lay down 
and spread a \\ et macintosh over them, wriggled and 
composed their bodies into the mo<;t comfortable. or 
rather the least uncomfortable possihle position, and in a 
few minutes were dead asleep. 
It was nothing to them that every now and again the 
hOllse above them shook and quivered to the shock of a 
heavy shpll exploding somewhere on the ground ronnd the 
hOllse, that the rattle of rifle fire dwindled a\\av at time" 
tu separate and scattered shots, brisked up agaii1 and ro
e 
to a long roll, the devil's tattoo of the machine gun:-: 
rattling through it with exactly the sound a boy makes 
running a stick rapidly along a railing, The bursting 
shells and scourging rifle fire, sweeping machine gun". 
banging grenades and bomb;; \\ ere all affairs with which 
the Signalling Company in the cellar had no connection, 
For the time being, the men in a row along the wall 
were as unconcerned in the progr(':>s of the battle as if 
they were safely and comfortahly asleep in London, 
Presently any or all of them might he waked and sent 
uut into the flying death and dangers of the battlefield, 
but in the meantime their immediate and only interest 
was in getting what sleep they couIt!. Every once in a 
while the signaller
' Sergeant \"olJld 
hout for a man, 
go acro
s to the line and rou
e one uf th(' :-Ieepers; then 
the a\\akened man would sit up and blink. rise and listC'n 
tu his instructions. nud and 
.lY "\"eo.;. Sl'rgeant! .\Il 
right, 
erged.nt 
 " whL'n the:-L' wen' complekò, pouch hi
 


message, hitch his 
amp macinto::-h about him and lmtt,un 
it close, drag hea'llv across the 
tone fluor aud \ d.lUSIJ 
into the darkness of the stone staireu pd....sd.ge. 


A Journey in Darkness. 
His journey might be a long or a short one, he might 
on1\' have to find a company commander in the trendll'
 
onè or two hundred yards away, he might on the uther 
hand ha\"e a several hours' long trudge ahead of ],im. a 
bewildering \\ay to pick through the darkness acruss a 
maze of fields and a net-work of trenches, over and bC'- 
tween the rubble heaps that represented the remains \If a 
village, along roads pitted with all sorts of hlind traps in 
the way of 
hell holes, 
trings of barbed \\ire, owrtunled 
carts, broken branches of trees, flung stones and beams; 
and always, whether-his journey wa5 a short one or along, he 
\\'OuId move in an atmosphere of risk, with sudden death 
or s
aring pain passing him by at every step, and "aiting 
for him, as he well knew, at the next step and the next 
and tTery other one to his journev's end, 
Each man who took his instructions and pocketed his 
message and walked up the cellar steps, knew that he 
might never walk do" n them again, that he might not 
take a dozen paces from them before the bullet found him, 
He knew that its 1ìnding might come in black dark and 
in the middle of an open field, that it might drup him 
there and lea\'e him for the stretcher bearers to find sume 
time, or for the burying party to lift any time. Each 
man who carried out a message was aware that he might 
never deli,'er it, that when some other hand did 
o. anù 
the message was being read, he might be past all message:>. 
lying stark and cold in the mud and filth \Üth the rain 
beating on his grey unheeding face; or on the other hand 
that he might be lying warm and comfortable in the 
soothing ease of a bed in the hospital train, swaying gentl
' 
and lulled by the song of the flying wheels, the ruck <111<1 
roll of the long compartment, S\\ inging at tup speed 
down the line to the base and the hospital ship and 
home, An infinity of possibilities lay bet"een the 1\\0 
extremes, They were undoubtedly the two extremes, 
the death that each man hoped to evade, the wound whose 
painful prospect held no slightest terror but only rather 
the deep satisfaction of a task performed, of an escape 
from death at the cheap price of a few days or weeks 
pain, ur even a crippled limb or a broken body. 

\ man forgot é) II the;;e things when he came down 
the cellar stC'ps and crept to a corner to snatch what sleep 
he could, but remembered them again only when he was 
wakened and sent out into their midst, and into all the 
toils and terrors the others had passed, or were to go into 
or e\'en then were meeting. 


] [ardly Nlore than Shadows. 
The :-ignallers at the instrumenb, the sergeants who 
gathered them in and sent them forth, ga\e little ur no 
thought to the orderlies. These men \"ere hardly mure 
than shadows, things which brought them lung sneed., 
to be trans]ated to the tapping keys, hands \\ hieh \\(;uld 
stretch into the cand]e-light and lift the messages tll.tt held 
just" buzzed . in over their wires, The sergeant thuught 
of them mostly as a list of names to be ticked off one by 
one in a careful rostC'r a., each man did his turn of duty. 
went out. or came back and reported in. _\nd the m..ln 
\\ho sent messages these men bore may ne\.er hd.\e 
given a thought to the hands that would carry them, unle:...., 
perhaps to wonder vaguely "hether the meS,",age lould 
get through from so and 
u to such and such, frum this 
map 
quare to that. d.nd If the dMllce, of the IUL "Ii-:l'S 
getting through-the l11e

<lge yuu \\111 nOÌl. nut the 
l1le
senger-seemed extra duubtful, orders might be gi\L'n 
to senù it in duplicate ur triplicate, to douhle ur h,'ble 
the chancps of its arri,ing. 
The night wore on, thL ordL'rlie,; .-Icpt allù \\ ul,." 
stumbled in and out; the tdt'phoni:-t-. droneò out in 
monotonuus 
'uicL''> tu the telepholll ur" buu\.Ll" 1'\\'11 
mun' mOllotunullS ,.,trim
:... uf 11Il1g' and :-hUI t<o UII the 
.. bULZer," .\nd in th
 open <
bullt thelll, and ,tll 
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unheeded by them, men fuught. and suffered wuunds and 
died, or fought un in the scarce le

er suffering uf cold amI 
,\ et and hunger. 
Fluctuations of the Fight. 
J n the signaller
' room all the fluctuations of the 
fight ,\ere trallslated from the pulsing fn'er, the human 
living tragedies and heroisms. the violent hopes and 
ft:ars and an
ietics of the battle linl', tu curt cold words. 
to scribbled letters on a message form. At times these 
mes:.ages \\ ere almost meaningless to them. or at least 
their red tmgedy was unheeded. Their first thought 
when a message was handed in fur tran
mission, u'iually 
their first question when the signaller at the other end 
called to take a message, was whether the mes
age was 
a long one or a short one, One telephunist was handed 
an urgent me
sage to send off, saying that bombs were 
running 
hort in the forward line and that further supplies 
were required at the earliest possible moment, that the 
line was being severely bombed and unless they had the 
means to reply must be driven out ur destroyed, The 
signaller took that message and sent it through, but his 
in
trument was not wurking very dearly and he was a 

ood deal more concerned and his mind was much more 
fully taken up with the exasperating difficulty of making 
the si
nallerat the uthl'r end catch word or letter correctly, 
than it was \\ ith all the close packed volume of meaning 
it contained, It wa
 not that he did nut understand 
the meaning; he himself had knu\\ n a line bombed out 
beforl' no\\, the trenches rent and torn apart, the 
shattered limbs and brokL:n budib uf the defenders, the 
horrible ripping ('ra
h of the bomb
, the blinding :flame, 
the .\lmbing :--hock. the smoke and reek and noi
e uf the 
l'\:piU:-iuns: but tllUugh all the
e things were known to 
him. the wurds .. bum bed uut" me,.U1t nu more nuw than 
nine letters of the alphabet and the maddening 
tupidity 
uf the man at the other end, whu would mi:-.understand 
the SJlU1d and meaning of .. bum bed " and had to have 
il in time-consuming letter by letter spelling, 
\\"hen he had sent that mes:-.age, he took off and wrote 
down one or two others from the 
ignalling station he was 
in touch with. His own station it will be remembered 
,\'as close up tu the forward firing line, a new tìring line 
which marked the limits of thç advance made that 
murning, 1"he station he was cunnected with was back 
in rear of what, pre\'ÌouS to tll(' attack, had been the 
British forward line, Between the twu the thin insignifI- 
cant thread of the telephone ,,,ire ran twisting across the 
jumble of the trenches of our old Jìring line, the neutral 
ground that had lain between the trenche
, and the other 
ma.lC of trench, dug-out, and bomb-proof shelter pits that 
had been captured from the l'nemv. Then in the middle of 
sendin
 a message, the \\ ire \H'lit dl'ad, gave no ans\\cr 
to repeated ('all
 un the" buul'r." nIl' sergeant, called 
to cunsult<ltion, helped to 0\ erluuk and examine the 
in:--tnlluent. 
uthing could bl' fuund "rung with it, but 
tu make quite sun' the faull was nul there, a spare instru- 
ment ""as coupled un to a short lcn!;th uf wire between it 
and lhe old one, fhey carried thl' message perfectly, so 
with curseS of angry disgust, the \\ ire was pronounced 
discunnected, or .. disc" as the signaller called it. \ 
Repairing a Break. 
rhis meant that a man or men had to be ,;ent out 
along the linl' tu find and repair the break. and that until 
t his were dune. nu telephune message cuuld pass between 
that portio!!, of t.he f
n\'ard line and the headquart('rs in 
the rear. I hl' situatIOn was the more serious. inasmuch 
as this was tIlt' only connecting line for a considerable 
distance along the new front. .\ corporal and twu men 
took a "pare instrument and a cuil of wire, and set out on 
their dangerous juurney. 
The break of course had been reported to the O,c., 
and after 
hat there \\ as nothing more for the signaller at 
the dead ll1strument to do, except to listen for the buzz 
that would come b,-,;ck from 
he 
epair party as they pro- 
gressed abng the line, tappll1g 111 occasionally tu make 
sure that they still had connectiun "ith the forward sta- 
tion, their getting nu rl'ply at the same timl' from the 
rearstdtion. bein
 uf cuur:-.e sufficient pruuf thal they had 
nut passed the break, 
[wice the 
ign
lIcr gut a Illl ,,';d
C, tlH' "'l'l'und une bein
 
hum the fon\ drd side uf the old ncutrdl gruund in "hdl 
hold been the (";ermdn frunl line trench'; the l"el'url :->,lid 
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also that fairly heavy fire was being maintained on the 
upen ground, After that there was silence. 
When the signaller had time to look about him to 
light a cigarette and to listen to the uproar of b;ttle 
that filtered down the cellar steps and through the closed 
door, he spoke to the sergeant about the noise, and the 
ser
eant agreed, with him that it was gettting louder, 
which meant eIther that th(' fight was getting hotter 
or coming closer. The answer to their doubts came 
swiftly to their hands in the shape of a note from the O.t: 
with a message borne bv the orderly that it was to be sent 
through anyhow or soñ1ehow, but at once, 
Now the O,c. be it noted, had already had a report 
that the telephone wire was cut; but he still scribbled his 
note, sent his me
sage and thereafter put the matter out 
of his mind. He did not know how or in what fashion 
t
e message would be sent; but he did know the Signalling 
Company, and that was sufficient for him. In this he was 
doing nothing out of the usual. There are many com- 
manders who do the same thing, and this, if you read 
it aright, b a compliment to the signalling companies be- 
yond all the praise of General Orders or the sweet flatterv 
uf the G,O,('. despatch-the men who sent the messagès 
put them out of their mind as soon a
 they were written 
and handed tu an orderly with a curt order, ff Signalling 
company to send that," 
You at home whu slip a letter into the pill(!r bo
, 
cunsider it, allowing due time for its journey, as good 
as deliv
red at the, uther end; by so doing you pay an 
llllconsclOUS compliment to all manners and grades of 
men, from high salaried managers down to humble 
porters and postmen, But the somewhat similar com- 
pliment that is paid by the men who send messages across 
the battlefield is paid in the bulk to one little select 
circle; tu the animal brawn and bluod, the spiritual 
cuurage and devotion, the bodies and brains. the pluck 
and perse\Terance, the endurance, the grit and the deter- 
mination of the Signalling Companies, 


Very Urgent. 
When the sergeant took his message and glanced 
through it, he pursed his lips l:l a low whistle and asked 
the signaller to copy while he went and roused three 
mes:>engers. His quick glance through the note had told 
him, even without the O.C.'s message,that it was to the 
last degree urgent that the message should go back and 
be delivered at once and ",ithout fail: therefore he sent 
three messengers, simply because three men trebled the 
chances of the message getting through without delay, 
If one man dropped, there were two to go on; if two fell 
the third would still carry on; if he fell-well, after that 
thl' matter was beyond the sergeant's handling; he must 
leave it to the messenger to tind another man ur means 
to carry un the message. 
The telephonist had scribbled a ropy of the 110Ìl' to 
keep by him in case the wire was mended and the message 
could be sent through after the messengers started and 
before they reached the other end, The three recei\'Cd 
their instructions, drew their \\ct cuats about their shiver- 
ing shoulders, relieved their feelings in a few growleò 
sentences about the dog's life a man led in that Company 
and departed into the wet night. 
The sergeant came back, re-read the message élnè 
discussed it with the signaller. It said: "Heavy attad 
is de\-cluping and being pressed strongly on uur ccntn 
a-a-a,... Our losses ha\'e been hea\ y and line is cun- 
siderably weakenl'd a-a-a \\"ill hold on here tu the la
t 
but urgently request that strong reinforcements be 
en1 
up if the line is to be maintained a-a-a Additional artiller} 
support would be useful a-a-a." 
.. Sounds healthy, don't it?" said the sergeant 
reflectively The signaller nodded gloomily and listened 
apprehensively to the growing suunds of battle, 
O\" 
that his mind was free from first thoughts of telephonic 
worries, he had time to consider outside matters, 1'01 
nearly ten minutes the two men listened. and talked 
in short sentences, and listened again, The rattle of 
rifle fire was sustained and unbroken, and punctuated 
liberally at short inten aIs by the boom uf exploding 
grenades dlJÒ bumb
, Decidedly the whole actiun wa
 
hea\"Ìer-ur coming back do
er tu them, 
r 10 be I ",L",I'. I.) 
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THE 


GUNS. 


By GILBERT FRANKAU. 


s.-SIGNALS. 
The hot wax drips from the flares 
On the scrawled pink fOnTIS that litter 
The bench where he sits; the glitter 
Of stars is framed by the sand-bags atop of the dug-out stairs. 
. \nd the lagging watch hands creep; 
.-\!1d his cloaked mates murmur in sleep- 
Forms he can wake with a kick- 
And he hears, as he plays with the pressel-switch, the strapped receiver click 
On his ear that listens, listens; 
And the candle-flicker glistens 
On the rounded brass of the switch-board where the red wires cluster thick, 


"Ïres from the earth, from the. air; 
\\Ïres that whisper and chatter 
At night, when the trench-rats patter 
And nibble among the rations and scuttle back to their lair; 
"Ïres that are never at rest- 
F or the linesmen tap them and test, 
And ever they tremble with tone: 
And he knows from a hundred signals the buzzing call of his 0\\ n 
The breaks and the vibrant stresses, 
The Z, and the G, and the Esses, 
That call his hand to the answering key and his mouth to the microphone. 
For always the laid guns fret 
On the words that his mouth shall utter, 
\Yhen rifle and 
Iaxim stutter 
.\nd the rockets volley to starward from the spurtmg parapet; 
And always his ear must hark 
To the voices out of the dark, 
For the whisper over the wire, 
From the bombed and the battered trenches where the wounded moan in the mire; 
For a sign to waken the thunder 
Which shatters the night in sunder 
With the flash of the leaping muales and the beat of battery-fire. 


N.B.-A Song of the Guns will be continued in our next Issue. 


INCREl\lENT VALUE DUTY. 


To the Editor of Land and Water, 
Sm,-Although the Land Union is anxious to avoid 
.anything in the nature of political contrOn'l "y at the prC'sent 
time. it nen'rtheless considers it a duty to draw attention to 
the following facts. 
:\11'. Lloyd George recognised t
c unfairness of the claim 
for Incrempnt Value Dutv in the Lumsdea case, "'hen the 
Revenue Bill was in Committee in the House of Commons on 
August 1st, 1913, he stated that Clause 2 in that Bill 
was inserted" in order to protect people like l\Ir. Lumsden," 
Unfortunatelv the Bill did not reach the Statute Book, and 
the same fatè befell the Rill of the following year into whicl 
a similar Clause was introduced. Kevertheless, the PrimE 
Minister and the Secretary to the Treasury on July 23rd, 
1914, undertook, on behalf of the Government, to intlOduce 
a one-clause Bill to annul the effert of the Lumsden Judgment 
and to bring the asses<;ment to Increment Value Duty into 
harmony \\Ìth the original proposals put forward when the 
Budget of 190C) W'lS introduced into the House of Commons- 
namely, that there must be a rise in the value of the bare site 
l eforC' Increment \ alue Dutv i-:; demandable. 
\\"ar having I--roken out, the Land Union makes no com- 
;.laint that the Government has been una tie to introduce 
this Bill, but it does complain that after the iniusticL suffered 
by Mr. Lumsden was f
lly recognised by the Government. 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue continne to demand, 
under threat of legal proceerlin
s, Increment Value Duty 
under the Lumsden Judgment when it is agref'd that then' 
has teen no rise in the value of the bare site, and have actually 


issued writs to enforce their claims. In Mr. Lumsden's case 
they write that unless /;.22, the Duty demanded, and costs 
amounting to f249 9s. 4d. are paId, they will take legal 
proceedings without further notice or delay. 
The Land Union deplores this action as likely to provoke 
ill-feeling at tl1e present time, and urges that either the 
promised Bill should bf' pas<;ed without delay, or in the event 
of that being impossible, the Commissioners of Inland Revenu
 
should he instructed not to press t!lf'ir claims in these cases 
until Parliament shall have had time to deal with the matter, 
Yours obediently, 
DEs BOROUGH, 
Chairman of the Council, Land Union, 
St. Stf'phen's House, Westminster. 
January, J916, 
In the Memoirs of 1\1. Thiers, reviewed in these pages 
last week, a remarkable passage occurs, The negotiations 
for an armistice were being dIscussed between M. Thiers 
and Count Bismarck in November 1870, when the question of 
the fleets of the two nations came up, M, Thiel's proceeds: 
.. As to the German fleet, whose position Count Bismarck' 
did not know, it was agreed that it should stay wherever 
it was at the time, At this point Count Bismarck spoke to 
me of the thirty-five merchant ships that we had taken, and 
whose captains had been made prisoners, That, he said, 
was an intolerable abuse of force, The Germans had there- 
fore taken in our towns forty citizens whom they were equally 
holding as prisoners in Germany." Verily Germany has 
travelled a long distance backward since the mere imprison- 
ment of captains of merchan-t ships in time of war was con- 
sidered" an intolerable abuse of force." 
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BOOKS 


THAT 


EXCEL. 


"The Oxfordshire al'd Buckinghamshire Light Infantry." By Sir 
Henry Newholt. (" Country Life" Library). 65. net, 
For the earlier 
chapters of this vol- 
ume, the chapters 
which concern the olLl 
,1-}rd and 52nd regi 
ments of foot, tne 
,mtllor has verv evi- 
dently relied mainly 
on general history 
more than on the 
histories of the two 
regiments. and he has 
specialised on the 43 rd 
more than on the 
5 2nd . Full promin- 
ence is given to the 
association of the 5znd with Sir J olm Moore, who w'lS 
colonel of the re
iffient, and made of it and of the 4 2nd 
units in the famous light division which under Wellington 
assisted so largely in the Peninsular struggle, Moore's 
retreat to Corunna is graphically described, and these 
earlier chapters, more especially those in which the taking 
of Quebec and the American War of Independence are 
detailed form the 'best part of the book. 
The work of the two battalions in the Mutiny is very 
briefly summarised, and their service in the East as a whole 
is mentioned rather than described, The author has been at 
some pains to trace the doings of the Oxford and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry in the present war up to the first battle 
of Ypres, and this part of the book is in keeping with the earlier 
chapters, It is a stirring story rather than !l regimental 
record; we look vainly for the point at which the regiment's 
present title was conferred on it, for the author is concerned 
more with action than with dry detail, and is, as every good 
historian should be, thoroughly in love with his subject, 
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SIR JOHN MOORE. 


"The Balkan Peninsula," By Frank Fox. (A. and C. Black.) 
78. 6d, net. 
The problems that have vexed the Balkan States for so 
long arise, for the most part, out of the diversity of races 
inhabiting the Peninsula, and in this book-or rather, in the 
first part of it-an outline of the various races is given. The 
later chapters are devoted to the experiences of the author 
as a war correspondent during the Balkan War which precedeù 
the present great conflict-the book was written prior to the 
outbreak of the European War. The historical sketch, out- 
lining the rise and fall of Turkish power in the Balkans, form.; 
a concise and useful summary with regard to the causes of 
Balkan unrest, 
The later chapters extol the Balkan peasl.nt and execrate 
his rulers, for the most part; there is little to cho05e, the 
author says, between Turk and Christian, "Always Turks 
and Exarchate Christians and Patriarchate Christians arc 
plotting against one another new raids and murders," but " if 
freed from the promptings of priests and politicians the Balkan 
peasants of any race are quite decent folk." These conclusion:; 
are based on experience of Balkan life, and mainly on life 
among nations at war with each other. 
The work is interesting throughout, and many of its 
chapters form useful matter on which to form a judgment of 
the various states described, but probably the author's estimate 
of Bulgaria has been modified to a certain extent, since the 
writing of the book, by recent disclosures and events. 


"The Note Book of an Attache." By Eric Fisher Wood. (Grant 
Richards). 6s, net. 
As voluntary attaché to the American Embas,>y at Paris 
1\1r, Wood saw the effect of the opening stages of the war on 
the French capital. and lived through the breathless expect- 
ancy that preceded the battle of the Marne, He visited the 
Marne and Ai-ne battlefields, went to Berlin, to London, 
to Berlin again, to Vienna, and to Buda Pesth, A shrewd 
observer, he made deductions from the facts that he saw, and 
many of these deductions are distinctly unpleasant to any 
reader of Allied nationality-and even more unpleasant for 
American readers, The book is an honest and unbiassed 
report of things seen, and is also useful evidence of certain 
phases of the first seven months of war, 
It mu
t be read, however, with a consciousness of later 
happenings, 1\Ir. Wood saw an undisturbed Germany, and 
the German war machine was at its st ongest in the day'" 
of which he writes. His conclusions, for instance, with regard 
to the French medical services and the relative strength.; of 
aeroplane services, true in the time of which he writes, need 
revision now, Still, the value of his work, due mainly to his 


impartial honesty. remains, and the interest of his comment 
on what is already matter of history is unquestionable, 


.. The Individual." By Muriel Hine, (John Lane,) 6s, 
In spite of the difficulty of her subject, !\Tiss Hine has 
managed to make this new novel as attractive and as stimulat- 
in!:;" as those which I
.-eceded it. The problem, in this case, is 
the reconciliation of theory with life; Tavem
r, successful 
doctor and eugf'nist, was confronted by the problem of either 
living up to his own theories with regard to the continuity 
of the race, or tacitly admitting himself a renegade. The 
wav out that he chose was a selfish one, in that it affected his 
wife more than himself-hut in the end the problem was 
solved for him, and the book thus becomes an illustration of 
the fact that life solves its own problems, The title is merely 
a compression of the 
tatement that the individual should 
be sacrificed to the community where the interests of individual 
and communitv are at variance. 
Taverner, sympathetically drawn, is interesting. Elisma, 
his wife, is more harshly lined in, and we cannot help feeling 
that her side of the case might have been more definitely 
stated, In spite of this, however, theïe is no denying the 
interpst of the book as a whole, while the delicate problem 
of which it treats is handled in a way that clears it of sugges- 
tivenegs and makes for success. In spite of traces of mid- 
night oil, this is undoubtedly among the novels of the year 
that count, 


.. Thornley Colton." By Clinton H. Stagg, (Simpkins, Marshall 
and Co,) 6s. 
The eight "problems" that are solved by Thornley 
Colton in the pages of this book are of a nature to make even 
the seasoned reader of detective stories forget about bed-time 
and go on reading, Colton, in direct succession to Sherlock 
Holmes in ingenuity, i,> a blind man, and his theory is that 
sight is a drawback rather than an aid to the detection of 
crime, since in seeing the obvious people miss tþe really 
important things. The problems inciude such weird things 
as a pistol, h<>lù by no human hand, 
hooting a man stone 
dead, and a ruby vanisping in mist from the hand that held it, 
How these things are accomplished is all e:\.plained by the 
wondt>rful Colton, who, to tell the truth, is almost too wonder- 
ful for full credence- if the reader stops to think, The 
power of the stories lies in the fact that the reader does not 
stop to think, but is so engrossed in the mystery and its 
solution that he reads on ,.ù the end-and then begins another 
problem. Dramatic situations abound, and in spite 01 a 
'certain reiteration of detail in some of the stories Thornley 
Colton has few equals in detective fiction, 


Lessons in Thrilt, by G, C. Pringle (Teachers' War 
Service Committee, Edinburgh, 3d, net) is a series of notes 
on the subjects of thrift in general and thrift in time of war. 
The writer has outlined in these notes a series of lectures 
suited not only for' use in schools and colleges, but also for 
lecturers to adult audiences, The work is an admirable 
summary of the doctrine and practice of thrift in war time 
forming a brief but complete exposition of the subject in 
outline, All proceeds of the sales of the book are devoted 
to the Teachers' \\ ar Fund, but, apart from this, the circula- 
tion of such a work should be furthered in every way, since 
the work itself is of distinct service to the nation in such 
times as the present. . 
A complete and authoritative summary of the various 
aspects of the great war is provided in The British Dominions 
Year Book for 1916, issued by the British Dominions Genera} 
Insurance Co" of Royal Excha'lge Avenue, London, The 
compilers of the work have secured the work of specialists in 
militarv and naval subjects, in finance, international law, and 
other subjects bearing on the war, so that the book is of 
definite historical and statistical value as a record of the 
year 1915, In addition to \var articles the book contains 
much interesting and useful general information, and on the 
whole.it must be regarded as one of the best of the 
many annual handbooks issued. 
The January number of the Asiatic Review provides an 
exceptionally long and well-varied list of contents, Note- 
worthy articles are" Some Pa.rallels of the Present Situation .. 
by a military correspondent, which deals with current fallacies 
in comparing tbe present war with the I\apoleonic campaigns, 
and incidentally provides a summarvof the military situation; 
"Carmen Sylva," by Oliver Bainbridge, a sketch of the 
Queen of Roumania, and a literary supplement which gives. 
special prominence to recent works on the 
ear and Far East 
An article giving" Impressions" of Persia and Meso.potamia 
will also be found of great interest at the present time. 
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Draw" Ixclu.ively lor uLand and Warer 
 


" Those shameless Eng1ish! They have now sacrificed their most sacred pr
nciple of 
voluntary service! The barbarians ! " 
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OPTIMISM & PESSIMISM. 


T wo words \\ hich have come intu cons,
ant 
s
 \\ it

 
regard to the war are the \\ords optlI1llsm 
and .. pe:osimbm," <1nd they are used to mean 
statements or opinions supporting a hopeful 
view for the .\lIie
, and statements or opinions support- 
mg an unhopeful \'iew. 
\Ve need not delay upon the misuse of terms which 
properly only relate to systems of philosophy and 
properly have nu meaning in this cunnection. The word 
.. optimist" no more means a hupeful man, ur the word 
.. pe
:,imist ' a despairing JIIdll, \\ it It regard tu a par- 
ticular event than the \\ ord CU\\ means .:\langd-\\ urLeI. 
But these juurnali
tic cxpre:,sioll
 take rout and \\ i
l' 
pc P 
 do nut waste time in di"cu,.."ing their origins ur 
ulbnate value. For the ma
s of Engli,;h peuple to-day 
these two \\ ord,; mean hupeful dnd unhopdul statements 
of opinion with regdrd to the progress uf the campaign, 

ow there ari
e
 in this connectiun a curious and e\'en 
dangerous cunfusion of mind which must be carefully 
guarded against by anyune \\-hu desircs to presen'e a 
just \-iew of the tremcndou
 bu,;inc
,; upon which thc \\ hull' 
future of Eurupe and uf this cuuntry turns. 
From nuting, ..'" every 
ensible person must, th
t a 
passing muud, 4.uite apart from rea
un ur frum urigmal 
motivc, will affect actiun, une passes to disliking bad IlC\\S 
or unplca
ant but reasunable cunclu
iuIlS to thinking 
such statemcnts or judgnwnts positiwly harmful tu the 
nation, and one may casily end by regarding them, hO\\- 
ever true, as treasonable if they are expressed. 
On the other side, from fearing that neglect or 
belittling of the Wdr or of our peril may lead to slackness 
in recruiting and in munitioning eftort and the re
t, and 
thence to disaster, a man may very easily begin by 
su
pecting e\'ery favourable statement or hopeful judg- 
ment
 and soon end by regarding any such with anger and 
averSIOn, 
In the first case a man decries what he calls" pessim- 
ism and the pessimists" and tries to counteract or to 
deny every statement or judgment that would increase 
his alarm; in the second case he is compelled to the 
exact opposite and is led to counteract or deny almost 
every statement or judgment that would make him hope- 
ful. The nation in a moment of highly an xious tension, 
never relieved ar>d exasperated by the immobility of 
the great siege lines, gets divided into two groups, The 
one suspecting or hating what it calls .. optimism" ; 
. the other what it calls" pessimism." Very much worse 
than this the nation gets to swing, in the great mass of 
its opinion, from one pole to the other. There will be 
weeks (like those of last April) when warnings are disre- 
garded and the chances of immediate victory are absurdly 
exaggerated; there \\--ill be months (like those of last 
October and Ko\"ember) when the great bulk of men are 
at the oppusite ðtreme, will hardly believe the simplest 
and most ob\ ious truths that would make for their 
heartening, and violently suspect all favourable conclu- 
sions, however moderate and guarded, to be deliberately 
misleading and ruinous to the national temper. 
I t will be clear to everyone who thinks over the 
matter at leisure that both these moods are irrational. 
But it is also common knowledge backed up by all human 
experience that unreason-irrational moods-are the 
very gravest peril any indiddual or society can run 
when they are under a strain, Panic, which is the deadly 
poison of an army, wild speculation, which is the ruin of 
a man, proceed equally from the one mood or the other, 
Everyone is agreed when the matter is soberly stated 
that the chief requisite for action, especidlly in com- 
petition or struggle against other human wills, is tu keep 
the whole problem quite steadily in \'iew, playin'
 une's 


judgment upun, it coul!y and, 
l:l,laclUu"'Iy a:; 
very new 
development an
e
, 1hdt :'plllt IS n
t ,oIle WhICh 
r
dl
- 
allv fadt.:> off into" aguer and Ie...s eftin('n
 muol!s; It IS 
sui11ething \ ery highly limited .llld rapIdly, lhs
oh l:d. 
When a man lo
es 
tip of realityunde;, a strd1l1,h
 tends 
tu lose it at unce and a1to
ether. lhe curv
 IS v
ry 
steep from the moment that the process of a dlssohtlO" 
in judgment begins. But a short interval "el-'é.fa:e
, k. 
times of great crisi
, the solid use of reason from the 
Olly 
of rashness or despair. Experience tells u
 that thIS IS 
so and we know that it must be so from the very na -lue 
of'things: since men in a gre<lt crisis are peculiarly 
susceptible to nervous revolutions, , 
The 1110lal \"ould seem to be that \\-e should, dunn
 
the progress of this a\\ ful task, constantly feed upon 
realit\', 
fn the question of number
. for instance. we should 
concern our
elve
 not with whether this or that state- 
ment is depressing or the reverse, but rather with the 
proofs attaching to it. In the ,l11
tter of moveme
ts we 
should not incline to the ùescnptIon of our own sIde or 
our opponent'
, we should weigh with a
 ample expelÌ- 
ments as po
sible the probabl
 ?a
es of elth
r s
atement. 
Your 0\\ n side claims in a subsidiary local actIOn J11 Alsace, 
rather more thin ,l thou--and unwounded prisoners frum 
the ('nem\, fhl: enemy in. another action on the Sonlluc 
claims a' 
imilar number. It is .1 
imple matter but a 
.ruud te
t ut muod \\ hether the Ii ttIe success i doubted 
because it \\ ould I:dd tu uptimism dud the little failure 
accepted \\ ith e
aggerated headl.ines becanse it is bad 
Ile\\
, Buth attltudt,:-, arc as fooh
h and dangerous as 
\\ ould be the rever
e, an exaggeration of the first, a 
belittlement of the second. fhe sane man accepts both, 
dnd sees that both are trifling, 
A
ain, the \\hole of military 
istory is there t? tell 
one the signiticance of the occup,ahon 
f. enemy terntory 
during the conrse of a \\ar; ItS pohhca! eff
ct; t,he 
crucial matter of the l'xtenslUn of front It usually 1I1- 
voh'e
; the nature of communications to the occupied 
telritory' the economic effect, and 
he 
ffect upon 
neutrals. Y uu have a hundred campaigns 111 the pa
t 
tu guide }our judgment in su
h a I
tatter" ,If yo? say 
the oCllIpdtion of enemy terntory IS neghglble sll11p,ly 
bel'ause it 
oh'l s no strategical problem yon are nns- 
taken, If yuu "ay that it is decisive ,and final-a te
t 
of str.ltegical 
uccc
s-you are mak1l1g a far worse 
mistake, \\"ere the enpl11V to evacuate Brussels and 
Lilk tu-morrow without great los..; and. according to 
hi..; 0\\ n pl.m dnd on his own initiative, fall back upon a 
"horter line, he would be stronger and Ins chances of l
ro- 
lunging the war \\Ollld be greater, It wo
ùd b.e 1l11- 
pu
sible to avoid ,Ul immense wa\'e of enthusiasm 111 the 
Allied cuuntries shuuld that event take place, but the 
wise man in judging that event would not yield to that 
enthusaism. , 
The connrse is eqlldlly true. It ,would be foohsh to 
say that the occup
t
un of all, Serbia and :Montenegro 
was not of high pohtlcal effect 
n the, Eastern theatre ot 
war in spite of the fact that It perIlonsly extends the 
oblig-ations of the half-e"hausted enemy. 
L The whole matter may be summed up by saying tl
at 
those, though a minority, who are <;oncerned only \\1
h 
positive facts and reasonable deductIons therefrom, will 
be the best fitted to judge the future trend ?f 
h
 war. 
They will by their sobriety probably profit as 111dlv
du
s. 
That nation which most nearly reach,es and mamtams 
snch a stand will certainly profit most 111 the final settle- 
mcnt. It is of good augury to note that of all the 
belligerent nations, that one 1110-;t hop
lcs?ly out of touch 
\\ith reality to-day is the mass (not the Ingher command) 
of the German Empire. 
The present war fully justi.fies the. prediction made in 
4mon" the Ruins, by Gomez Cardlo (Hememann, 3s, bd, net) 
to th; effect that the complete disappearance of permanent 
fortifications wiIl be one of its rbults, 1\1. Carillo's bO<;1k is a 
record of sightseeing among the wreckage ?f war, ,w
lch he 
visited after the battle of the 
rarne. HIs descrIptIons of 
Epcrnay, Rheims, Clermont in Argonne, etc.. form yet another 
indictment of the infamous methods lof th
 Germans,. 011(' 
of the most striking incidents in the book IS the burnmg, of 
Auve, a village in which no act of war took place, but wlnclt 
was utterly destroyed bv the Germ<:ns as a sort of rev
n
" 
for thcir defeat on the :\Iarne. TragIc though the Look IS III 
character, it expre::"'iu the belief of the French peopk-.LS 
di:"tinct from the Army-in ultimate victory. 
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In a message delivered upon Wednesday, January 26th, in London, news was received that the Turks 
before Kut had been heavily reinforced and that the weather during the course of the day's fighting already reported 
lwhich was five days before, upon Friday, January 21st' had been very bad, strong winds and heavy rain flooding 
much of the ground and hampering operations. 
The Turkish official message with regard to the same action describes the British attack as having taken place 
under the protection of river gun boats and as having developed upon both banks of the Tigris. It claims that our 
force retired some kilo metres after attacks and counter-attacks lasting Six hours and that, after the British retire- 
ment 3,00:>> dead were counted upon the field and mentions the granting of an armistice for the burial of the dead. 
The same communique claims a check administered to another British column, with the loss of about 100 dead at 
the junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Upon the same day a message waS received from General Townshend that his force contained by the enemy 
at Kut el Amara was amply supplied. 
On Tuesday, January 25th, two German aeroplanes dropped 15 bombs upon Dunkirk, killing five p!lrsons and 
wounding three, at about 6 in the morning. Two hours later a British machine off the coast to the North-East of that 
town f(lrced a German seaplane to descend upon the water. On the same day a German aeroplane squadron dropped 
bombs upon Nancy. 
On Wednesday the 26th, after a heavy artillery duel the French re-occupied the last of the crater the enemy's 
min:: explosions had formed near Neuville in Artois. The same day a Zeppelin dropped s!)me bombs on villages near 
Ep:rnay, and there was heavy artillery work against the German positions on the Bois Ie Prete in Lorraine. 
Upon Thursday the 27th, news reached London of an action against the Senussi delivered by General Wallace's 
fQI'.-:e on the previous Sunday, the 23rd. The enemy was driven back in the course of the morning. His Camp was 
occlIpied and about 80 tents burnt. The strength of the enemy is estimated at about 4,500 with three guns and 
three or four machine guns, the Arabs evidently handled by trained soldiers. 
On Friday, the 28th, a German local attack upon the British near Loos was repelled. 
The German official report on the same day gave, since October 1 st, the loss of 63 Allied aeroplanes as against 15 
Germal'. This statement can only be understood in connection with the fact that the Allies crossed the German lines 
and proceeded far Eastward of them, the German machines very rarely crossing our lines. While the Allies, and espec- 
ially the British, record more than four flights to the German one. 
On the same day, Friday the 28th, a number of local attacks were delivered by the enemy in Artois, the object 
of which it is not easy to decide, They were all repelled. As a reprisal for the Zeppelin raid of the previous Tuesday a 
Fre!1c:-' dirigible balloon dropped in the night between Thursday and Friday, eighteen 6 inch and twenty 4 inch 
bombs upon Freiburg, especially upon the station and the barracks. 
On the British front there was another local attack near Loos, delivered by the enemy and repelled, and a certain 
amount of mining work near Givenchy. . - ' 
News was received the same day of considerable local Russian successes near Erzerum, notably just West 
')j Melazghert, north of Lake Van, where a large amount of arms and munitions were captured, many ammunition 
carts and a certain number of prisoners. The town of Kynsskala was entered and held in the pursuit with many 
munitions and a great amount of stores, the Turks reti
ing towards Mush. A similar success was obtained in Persia 
5Juth of Lake Urmia ; while at the furthest southern point of the Russian line on the road from Hamadan to Bagdad 
the Russians further advanced. It is probable that the Russians in this move reached, or even passed, Kangawar, 
woere the Turks had recently counter-attacked with success. 
On < aturday, the 29th, a strong German attack against the French, on the Somme, resulted in a considerable 
succus for the enemy, 1,300 prisoners, and 13 machine guns taken from the French at Frise, south of the Somme, 
and trenches of the. first line over a space of some two miles. The French account shows that this action developed 
ov()r a muc:l wider front, and that the German attack was completely unsuccessful in all the Southern section, only 
succeeding on the bank of the river itself. 
On Sunday, the 30th, the first counter-attacks of the French had re-occupied portions of the lost ground. 
On Saturday night, the 29th, in conjunction with this expensive, but successful, effort upon the enemy's 
pari at Frise, a Zeppelin dropped bombs over Paris, causing 53 casualties, nearly half of which were deaths, 
On the following night, Sunday the 30th, a Zeppelin appeared again and dropped ten bombs, none of which took 
eff
ct. Tlie airships were flying at some 11 ,000 feet, from which height it was impossible to take aim. The bombs 
were dropped quite at random, and in the second case appear to have missed the city altogether and to have fallen 
only upon waste land upon the outskirts. 
In Alsace the French heavy artillery set fire on the same day to a munitions store east of Munster. News 
re:;,ched London upon the same day (Saturday the 29th), that upon Friday the 28th, the Greek fort of Karaburn, com- 
manding th
 entry to the Gulf of Salonika, had been occupied by the French, British, Russian and Italian Marines. 
On Saturday, the 29th, St. Giovanni di Medua and Alessio, on the Adriatic, were occupied, according to the un- 
C:O:1tradictet! Austrian Communique, by Austrian troops, representing an advance of about 20 miles from Scutari. 
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ßy Hilaire BeHoe. 


B y far the most important part of the war news is 
the suddC'nly rC'nC'wC'd actiYity of the Germans 
upon the ""estern front. 
Three or four strong localoffensiyes haye 
been delivered between the end of the great Soissons 
salient and the 
orth Sea in the last few days, They 
haw' bf'f'n dC'liyered O\Ter nalTOW fronts, but at the expense 
of con<;idC'rable numbf'rs, and al1 haye faikd saye one- 
\\ ith which we will deal in a moment, 
rhe policy of these continued local attacks-which 
are not aimed at breaking the line at aU, being on far 
too small a scale for that object-has bef'n alread
T 
described last week. It i<; the act of a man who, to keep 
a door shut against the pressure of stronger forces outside, 
jerks it fon\'ard at inten'als, .\s the system deyelops 
it has a further object (yery often) of concentrating men 
against particular parts of the line in the hope of weaken- 
ing those parts elsewhere where a really strong attack is 
later intended, 
\\'hatever the policy, the enemy, at this yery cunsidt.'r- 
able expen'ie in men, achieyed, after nearly a fortnight 
of such efforts, a marked success, It was of the follo\\'in!!; 
nature. 


.ALBERtf 


I 


o J 2 oS 
CJ!íles 
last' 'Porfwn- 

IffØl
 


Th(' Fpper Somme betwce,l Peronne and Bra\' is a 
small, but not fordable, very sluggish stream, wInding 
through a belt, from three to six hundred yards wide, 
or e\"en more, of marshy ground impa<;sablë to troops. 
It was this same belt of marsh which Henry y, crossed 
with so much difficulty, in the great march to Agincourt. 
w..ing thç r('Jl1ains of the Roman caust'wav some few milt's 
ahO\Te the point we are here concemed \,'ith, 
.\t a place where this belt of marsh with the small 
and 
Iuggish stream \\inding through it, makes a great 
hook (the loop is cut off at its base by the lateral canal of 
thf' Somme) stands the yillage of Frise-now of course in 
lUins, Due south of it lies the village of Dompierre, 
nO\\ also in ruins. Korth of the ri\'er the line run, direct1\' 
northwards. coyering Albert. ' 
It is in this region that the French and English line:-. 
met f
r many months, although there has been a 
Iight 
extensIOn of tÞe English line since last autumn, There 
was, at any rate, an Engli;;.h c1t'mf'nt prespnt in the force,> 
at FJ ise, when tllf' attach was deliyered, 
It \\ ill be sel'n that the forces at Frise and tho
f' in 
the trenches just in front of that ruined Yillage had their 
back to th(' marshy belt of the un fordable Somme, and 
\\'pre at a disad\'al
tage on that account if they were rean
' 
!Iard pressed, DISad\'antageous as such a position is. 
m th(' presf'nt war of trf'nches there i<; no great considf'ra- 
tion for such points, \\"hen lines ha\Te been once estab- 
li<,llf'rl - co c

'stalli<;ed " is the CUI rent phrase-pretty wpl! 
haph:17ard m tlw la<;t fe\\' days of m')bile fighting, they 
p'lIlam d.... t
le chance of that fighting has left thf'm san' 
fO! an occasIOnal ad\ an("(' and retirement b\' a few hundrf'd 

'anl" upon either side, tl1(' re"ult of 
uch episode" as th(' 
one WI" are C'xamining. 
The (;fTman attack wa,; pn'('edf'd bv a \"In' \'iolent 
hÍ\ll\ban\nwnt over ....en.ral mill':-' of 'front from thl' 


S01l1me southwards, Tlwrf' follo\\wl t 11(' a Hack of 1\\'0 
or three divisions. All th[lt part of it which strnck 1.) 
the south or right of the French at DompielTe was thrO\\ n 
back with yerv hean' loss, In the loop of the ri\'er and 
north of the èanal It was otherwise, The German" at 
an expense estimated by the French at sonwthing o\'er 
10,000 casualties, occupied the ruins of the \ illag(' ot 
Frise and the trenches there lining the ri\'er, claiming a" 
a result, probably justl
', as many prisoners as the Fr(,l1C'h 
took the other day on the Hartmans\\'eilerkopf, about 
1,3 00 . 
It does not seem that the enemy was able to ad\"ance 
from the marshy belt, up to the ëdge of which he. had 
reached, or that he had any success north of the n\'er. 
I t will be interesting to note from 
ix weeks to two 
months hence what lusses are admitted in this action in 
the enem\, casualh' lists, when we ha\'e a
certained the 
units he \\'as emplõying- at this point, 
Position in Mesopotamia. I 
There ha<; been no change in thl' pO
ltlOn of th(' 
relie\'ing forces held up by tlIP Turks upon tll(' Tigri.... 
or, ulJ.fortl1natelv, in that of General 1'0\\ n<;hend's eli\ ision. 
,,'hich they arë attempting to sucrour. The relie\ ing 
force has been unable to mow' since the heavv action ot 
a fortnight ago. The furkish trenches uþ river to tl\1' 
\\'est, that is, those containing General Town'}1C'nd'.; 
force on the far side, ha\'e been moved a mile further IIp- 
<;tream, presumably to avoid flooded ground; but the 
mo\'ement is of no effect upon the general situation, 

Ieanwhile an error, "hich "hould be noted hy al1 
those who are following the war carefully, was commItted 
by the India Office in transmitting the first telt'gram, 
To this error was due a corresponding error in t11f' 
ketch 
)Iap published in these columns last week. 
The first telegram described the shock beÌ\\'C'I'n t IH" 
relieving force and the Turks as ha\'ing taken pl,ICe Oil 
the position of El-Essin, between six and seven mile" 
east of Kut, This is the main Turkish position, and \\ ,I" 
that upon which \\'e \\'ere all prepared that the action 
<;hould take place. 
A second telegram from the India Office corrected the 
error of the first and told us that the action had as a fact 
taken place between 23 and 25 miles east of Kut ; in other 
words, upon the line of the \\'ady, or watercour,;e, up to 
which the relieving force reached at the end of its pur:-.uit 
of the retiring Tnrki,h advancf'd bodie..; a month agu, 
The Turks appear to have lain upon either side of th(' 
Tigris and, upon the left bank or north, were imme- 
diately behind the \\'ady Exceptional rains had filled 
thi'i watercourse and e\'en flooded the nf'ighbourhood, and 
to this, as well a'" to the sllperiorit
. in numbers of the 
enen1\, the cheek recf'i\ t'd b\' the British force must be 
ascribed. ' 
fhe difference bet ween the 1ìr..,t supposed pO"lhon 
of the action and the secund position which we now know 
it to be, is "hown in the following skl,trh, 
The error is not reall\' a material one, for \\'hether tlH' 
relie\'Ìng forces \\ eH' ciìcckl'd Sf'\'en or Í\\ enty-fi\'e mile" 
from its object is of little ultimate rOllsequence. TIH' 
real point is thf' pO\\'f'r of rf'sistance of the enf'my, and thi:o, 
unfortunately, appe.ns to be "uftìcif'nt for its purpose. 
The Italian Resume. 


.-\n excl'edingl
' impurt.lI\t dUCllllh'nt has been issued 
this week in l
oll1(,. Thl' public hall it la
t 
aturdav 
It has been ahout thrC'(' \\I,t'k" pH'paring, and it is mo:'t 
unfortunah:: that our Prl'''
 - \\ ith the exception of tlH' 
J[nrn111{; Post- has not gi\'en it more prml1inenct', 
This document i.... tIlt' ,'fticial account lInd!'r tIll 
au thorit" of the Italian Cummand!:'r in Chief, (
t'neral 
Cadorna', of the rf'sulb of the opf'ration" upon t1w ltali.lIl 
frOi1t up to thl' end of tl\f' \'ear IqI:'), 
\\ïth reg.lrd to tlw mO\"t'l11l'ut of tht' linf''' nothill
 
ne< d hf' ,.,ald Iw, all
' ill the lir<;t plan' the\' hm' h"l'1l 
'-'\ighl-ill\'oh in
 not mOl' than th,.. 1'0111plet'c cmit, of 
th? Italian Plain from il1\',t";''Jn a
 I"d"t \\Ïth such foÌ'ces 


't'nl',,,nl,. III ,1/J/
I, (' t, .' [1/ \,.} ,'" American,' J 
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as tht> Austrain:, could <;parC': in tll{' second place becausC' 
they an' fairly familiar to all those who follow the war at 
all è-arefull\', ' 
What 'is rf'all
' important in thi
 campaign of attrition 
i
 tlw e<;timatC' our AIliC's makC' of tll(' enC'mv forces they 
have' drawn to this front, and the figures of prisoners, 
General Cadorna does not hesitatC' to give the total 
,\ustrian forces hctweC'n the Trentino and the' Adriatic 
at tweh'C' corp". Opinion most fa \'ourable to Italy has not 
hitherto mentioned an
,thing like that figure. In 01(' 
columns of LA,,"D A
D \\'ATFR six have bf'en <;uggested as a 
minimum, and1just possibl
' ten as tlw very outsidt> maxi- 
mum. Tlw general (and worthless) "conversational" 
estimate-if öne may use the term-has put the Austrian 
figures ridiculously low: five corps or le
s, 
General Cadorna's high estimate is to be accepted 
'\\ith little resenTe, for the Italian higher command is 
alone in a position to judge the matter, and its accounts 
have alwavs been moderatC' and restrained after the 
fashion hàppily set by all the Allies, perhaps better 
followed by Italy than by any other. But even if we do not 
admit the full complement of the corps mentioned, we 
are dC'aling with something not far short of 400,000 men. 
.\nd considering the e'\:cellcnc" of the Italian heavy 
artilkry, the immens(' rate of munitionment which I tal)' 
(to the great incrC'ase of 11('r prestige) has successfully 
maintained. and the now notorious precision of Italian fin" 
WI"' can judgC' upon tl1(' analogy of all othC'l" fronts what 
wastagC' in f'nC'my strC'ngth thC'sC' figures mean. Th(, 
Italian front has not cost Austria in theeightmonthslbs 
than 200,000 men dead loss-probabl
' morC'. TI1(' 
J1lunbC'r of prisonf'rs alone in Italian hands is O\'('r ,ìO,OOO, 
It will hC' no surprisC' wl1('n tlw official historv of th(' war 
comes to be written from co11atoo doolmC'nt< if tl1f' total 
enemy wastage due to Ualian C'ftort dol"" not pro\'e to 
{'xcC'ed a quarter of a million 11pon thi<; front alone, 
That is most admirahk \\"Ork, and wh('n we think of 
fluality as well as quantity it means ('\Tn morC', :\.11 
th('!':t. months. at any rah- sinn> 1ulv, \nstria ha<; been 
able to send h('r hC'
t unit:' to thÌ<; South- \\' ('<;tern front 
of her
. It is thC''''' that ha\'f' hC'C'n hrok(,11 and harriC'd 
.lftC'r s11ch a fashion. anfl WI"' mn
t ]war in mind in rC'adinb 

11('h figure's what thC'y l11f'an for th(' futun'. 
How will that front look \\11('n tlw opC'ning :\'t'ar 
pC'rmits mor(' genera I ofknc;;i\'C',;? \\l1('n th(' rearma- 
ment of Russia i<;accompli
l1<'d and \\ hC'n Au'-tria-HungaIT 
will b(' subject to the imperativC' nC'('d of finding ,;on1<' m('11 
from <;omewhere to fight 1l1,01l two front<-; at kast and 
1I10rC' probaoly upon t1;rc-t' ? - 
Of the reall
 significant docunwnt,; is:,nC'd in the la!"t 
five month<;, thi
 i.. pC'rhap
 thl' 1110"t eio;niiicant. 
I wonld refer 111
 rf'ader.. in partiL uhr to tlw full 
account pnbli
lwd in the Jl()Y1lÙI
 PI f of ,:\Ionda\. 
Jannarv .ibt, with its t\\lJ (.'\('(.lIl'lIt and (kt;Jilcd nup.,.' 
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A Further Note upon Mr. Tennant's Figures. 
:My readers will remember that the figures gÌ\-cn hy 
::\rr. Tennant in Parliament-which were no more than 
th(' GC'rman totals as gi\'en by the enemy himself-were 
subject to very grave criticism and were, indeed, mani- 
fe<;tly erroneous, In connection with this, of which the 
analysis made will convince anyone who followed it, 
there has appear('d a new piece of evidence which is 
conclusive; though that really was hardlv neC'ded, for 
probably no one took the original figures 'seriously, 
It will be remembered that in 1\11', Tennant's figures 
the total gross losses (not net) of the Germans for the one 
month of December (excluding sickness) were given at 
about 11,000. It will also be rememhered that the well- 
deserved 
arcasm of one of our principal military writers 
was luoled in connection with that absurd figure. 
The new piece of evidence to which I refer IS the 
evidence of the British losses during the same month, 
Th('y are now officially given as just short of double 
the German losses! Over 21,000. 
One has but to mention so rid?'culous a contrast to settle 
the credlb:'litv of the first set of figures. 
The British forces during the month of Decemher 
have no casualties in action of any appreciable size save 
upon the French front. They 'ha\'e no fighting in 
Salonika, none in Gallipoli, nonC' in Egypt. Of all the 
very large proportion of British forces in the East only 
thl' quite small body in Mf'sopotamia was engaged at all, 
Thf' forces on the French front were engaged in no 
considerable actions, The whole period was one of lull. 
Those forces are mainly responsiole for the fignre of total 
casualties for Decemher-which we know upon the Eng- 
lish side to be very accurately kept and up to date, 
'Thf' Gl'rman am1ies in the field were during the 
<;amf' month continually engaged, There 'Ya
 some 
1ìghting in the Balkans (on no very large scale It IS true), 
vC'rv heavy fighting indeed, with very high casualties, 
on the sOlÎthern pa
.t of tlw Russian front, and the usual 
measnr(' of activit
. upon the French front, Thf' German 
forces engagC'd dnring- that san1f' month and oftpn engagl'd 
in \'('ry hea\'
- and f''\:pf'n"i\'C' opf'rations, num
C'.r('d some- 
1 hing hetwf'('n fonr and fìvC' timc<; the Bntlsh, forces 
t'ngagC'd. and we ar(' askC'd to hdic\'e that theIr total 
]O""C''' \\'('1'(' onl
' Iralf a.. many! 
ThC' thing is, of courSf' , manifestly ridiculous, and 
it is I)('rhaps a waste' of 
pace to allmk "to it again. hm if 
anvon(' i" !'till in doubt a<; to thC' valueks
nC'ss of the 
or(ginal figure" giVf'n thi" argument should, I think, 
convincC' such a one, 
The total German lo

<-;; during the month of Dec('m- 
her, counting the 
ick, permanent and tC'mporary, may 
han' bC'en a good deal bdow thf' ueual a\'t'raf.,l', for on the 
\\ noll' it \\'a
 a month of lull ';,In for the rather lwavy 
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fighting on t}le Russian front, but the fantastic figure 
of 11,000 given in the House of Commons is negligible. 


ReprisRls. 
In the present mood of the enemy it is exceedingly 
important that opinion, in this 
ountry especially, should 
be clear headed upon the questIon of repnsals. 
Reprisals in war, which cannot be often repeated, 
must have a military object, and a military object alone, 
In other words, if during war you forgot even for a moment 
the prime object of war-if you turn to consider 
revenge for mere" scoring II or occupation of territory, or 
the discomfiture of important persons, you are not only 
losing your own power but you are inedtably lowering 
your general fighting strength, 
Reprisals. then, are essentially political acts under- 
taken \\ith a political object. which political object is 
expected to react upon the whole military situation. 
Short of that they are worth nothing, If, for instance, 
you are fighting an enemy who tortures his prisoners, 
as savage tribes have done in warfare against Europeans, 
there would be nothing but waste of energy and worse 
in torturing the prisoners you took unle
s you thought 
that such an action might \\eaken the moral of the 
enemy. The punishment you propose to inflict upon an 
unscrupulous, barbaric, or insane enemy, should in all 
military common sense be postponed to the period of 
execution which follows victory: 
If we only keep this first principle steadily in mind, 
it will be a sure guide to the actions where\\ith \w 
should meet the enemy's consistent and increa
ing 
tendency to savage or insane action in the present struggle, 
It is ah\ays from the enemy's side that the first breaches 


of common morals have com,-', They beg.l1l with the 
murder of innocent ci\'ilidlb, Illurden; committed with the 
object of stIiking terror .llld 
ecuring the passage of his 
armies, They proc eded to indiscriminate murder at 
sea, then to the use of poison gases on land, and to the 
dropping of high explosives upon open to\'wns. They 
may perfectly wdl in the near future go on to the employ- 
ment of poison in ordinary life, they may attempt to 
taint the water 
upplie" of our great cities; they may 
go from that to the massacre of prisoners. They have 
no \"Cry clear object in ,\hat they are doing, Their 
action is spa
modic and sometime., particularly eÅuIted in 
because they are ine:\cu
able, Their general motive 
is ob,"ious enough, They propose to cause confusion 
in the political organisation of the Allies, dissatisfaction 
of citizens with their Government, and weariness with 
the war in general. .\s against these attempts we must 
remember that the modem German is politically vulner- 
able for reprisals fur two reasons: first of all, he is ner- 
\-ous in type, mainly a town d\\eller, and, as the whole 
course of the war has proved, peculiarly unstable under 
a nervou
 strain, He is, especially during this 
truggle, 
in a mood of "eÅultation." Secondly, he has been almost 
entirely immune so far as his own 
oil and his o\\n political 
organisation are concerned. 
The condu
ion b tI1d.t sharp reprisals undertaken 
as soon as po
sible .Liter cdch of his crimes woultl 
b..: of rCdl sen ice, though rt'pri
d.ls 
hould be thorough, 
but 
hould occupy dS little of the energy and the time 
of the .\lIies as pos
iblt'. And it is to be concludetl 
with fair certitude that if a few really vigorous examples 
were made \\ith certain of the Rhenish towns, for instance, 
to,
ether "ith action against enemy property, it would 
influence him in the immediate future. H, BELLOC. 


AN 


EVENTFUL 


WEEK. 


By Arthur Pollen. 


T HE past week ha<; been interesting for three 
eÅccedingly important developments. In the 
Blockade debate, the Government did not dis- 
close either the character of the steps to make 
th
 siege of Gennany more strict, nor indeed that greater 
stnngency was to be enforced. Y ct the debate as a 
whole llld.de this intention ob\iou
, That the American 
attitude towards the belligerents is on the verge of 
drdmatic change can hardly be questioned. On Thurs- 
day, January, 
7th, thL' sunlluary of :\1.-. Lansing's new 
note on suhmanne war and the arming uf merchantmen. 
wa
 published, and it was follO\\ ed immediately by a 
senes of speeches by :\11'. Wilsou, all couched in a tone 
e
ti:
ly new to thàt strong hut singular man, 1 t is 
slgmhcant that the Note and the !'peeches coincided 
with the stay in Berlin of Colonel House, reputed to be 
::\11', Wilson's unoffìcial emissary to Europe, FÎIldlly thl' 
news that anchored (;erman mines had been fomid otf 

he, Spanish coast and that ships had been lost by them, 
mdicate new and tragic departures by the enemy.- 


The Blockade Debate. 


The case Sir Ed,\anl Grey 11d.d to meet in the debate 
was, that the Government had ÌlOt carried out :\11'. A"quith's 
threat that we would prevent commodities of any kind 
from enterinß or ,leaving Germany. It was part of the 
case that thIs faIlure could partly be explained by the 
fact that w
 had proceeded by a method of 
our o\\'n, und
r an Order in Council, instead of by strict 
blockade, wInch the facts of the naval situation and a 
reasonable interpretation of the American doctrine of 
" continuous voyage II would have enabled us to do, It 
is, of course, onìy hy an appeal to this doctrine that ,\C 
establish our title to hit at Gernldny through the neutral 
ports at all. A blockade, it was maintained, \\ould add 
nothing to the diplomatic difficulties of the po
ition, 
would indeed in some respects simplify it, by resting 
our 
ase on a better legal basis, and, if feasible, must 
certamly be more effective. It was also urged that. in 
proceeding against Germany at sea ,..e shoukl act as the 


agent of all th... .\llies, and not as if the cause Wère our 
own singly, 
Such was the case put forward by 1\11'. Benn and 
Ir. 
Leslie Scott, and it is substantially identical with the 
suggestions put forward in these columns since September 
last. On only one of the points raised did Sir Edward 
Grey give any direct satisfaction to his critics. He made 
it clear that for the future all discussion with .\merica is 
to be carried on by Great B1Ïtain and France joint!}. 
I have urged this now for fivc months, and the concession 
s..:ems to me both useful dnd important, For the rest 
Sir Edward Grcv'madeno attempt to answer any of these 
criticism,>: nor did he see his way to accept any other of 
the 'iug-götions md.de, Indeed he made light of his 
opponent'>. .\ certain proportion of goods had no doubt 
got p,L
t u-- to the enemv, hut Lord Faringdon, who had 
madl sp
cial enquiries into the matter, \\as 9.tbfied tlut 
much less had gone throu
h .. than could have been 
expected" -a not very specific method of indicating the 
succe
" or failure of our efforts, The figures that had 
recently been published had been subjected on the 
pre\iOli
 day to a some\\hat damaging cIÌtici
m in a 
\\'hite Paper issued hy the \\'..1.1" Trade Departn1l'nt. 

ir Ed\\ard pushed this form of criticism still further, 
and reJ>udidted with complete success the accusation that 
thl' Foreign Office had interfered with the action of, the 
Admiralty. He also asserted ,\ith great force and vigour 
that if \\è attelllpted a strict blockade of all the neutrals 
in Europe. \\c might indeed end the war more quickly, 
but in a fdshion disastrous to ourselves. Indeed nearly 
ten out of the sixteen columns of Sir Edward Grey's speed 
in Han
.ml are devoted to these three points, the mis- 
Icadin
 tigures of the .\mericd.n exports, the alleged 
intcrÍl:rcnc" hy thl' diplollld.ti
b with the navy, the foIl)> 
uf thrcd.Íl'nÏIw .lll Europe ,..ith a blOl'kdde for the sake 01 

t.lr....ing" Gcnnd1l\', But no one in the House of Culllmons 
had lll
de him,>cÌf n jpon
iblc fur dny of these dccusdtions 
\Jr propus,lls, __0 th.tt Sir Edwdrd was demolishing critics 
who hddn't appeared in the li:;ts against him. 
Pp to this p"int it ,..as as if he had said that the 
blocbde W.1S 
o \\ell nhlll<lgcd that it could h.udly be 
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Jmpron:d. and e),.cept for the conce
::.-ion about co-?pcra- 
tin
 \\ith FranC't., no \\illingne
..; to adopt a more :-;tungent 
or a more forward policy \\as expressed, 'YhV then \\as 
Sir Ed\\,ard Grey's speech recei\ ed with 
uch uni\'ersal 
--and quite proper-
atisfactio
l: It wa
 because he, 
challenged all the neutral countnes to que::.-tlon or oppo,;c 
the .\llle-;' right to Ibe their sea po\\er to the lull. 'Ye 
had no right he said. to deprive neutrab of good
 genuinely 
intended for their o\\n u:oe. but wc could not gi\'e up our 
1 ight to interfere \\ ith enem
' trade, The nldin question 
for neutrals was thi
, Do thev admit our right to apply 
the principlb empluyed hy the .\merican GO\ erl1lnenb 
in the \\'ar betewell Xorth and 
()uth J In faimbs they 
are bound to admit it, and if they do, surely they should 
assist-at least through corporations of pri\'ate traders- 
to make our e:\.ercise of that right as easy and a.. effecti\'e 
as possible. But if any neutral takes upon hin
self to 
deny that right, thc Allies ü:ill rega,rd S/l(,
l a 4CJl/{!l a
 a 
departurc jrom Ileutralit\'. In s
ymg thIS 
he 1, on'l
n 
Secretary took the highe
t tunc It was po::,-slbk for hnn 
to take, and he put the policy of this country and of its 
"\1lies upon a foundation which it is impossible for any 
neutral to mi"understand, Such plain speaking could 
not ha\'e been neccssdlT-exCept that the situation ,-aIled 
jor new departures, and that new departures \\ere coming. 
If drastic steps for tightening the bonds on Germany 
are in contemplation, the neutral po\\ers haye to be 
prepared for their employment, .
nd, 

s if to recül
cilt' 
them to this new and sterner po he) , 
Ir Edward (.re
' 
ended \\ ith an indictment of German conduct at sea that 
left nothing to be desired in scathing vigour. Those of 
us, then, who have been urging a <.;tricter siege so 
]>atient1
', can, it 
ee1I1..; tu me, re4 "'dtistied with the 

ituation. 
Part uf Sil Edward (
rey's indi,tment of Germany's 
sea policy wa
 that she had continually sunk merchant 
'csst-'b without notice or warning or attempting to safe- 
guard passenger:-; and cre\\ s, and that s!1e had done tl
i.., 
not only by ,.,ubmarines. but by SO\\lng the sea \\Ith 
mines. by \\'hich 
hip:-; that were not é\ en bound for any 
purt \\ ithin the so-called Wdr zone had been de
tro
ed, 
"\nd he nuted that no protest has been made by neutral 
gU\ ernments to Germany in this matter of the kind m
dt' 
.lgain
t our own quite ci\'ilised proceedings. Our actlon 
cuuld indeed be questiuned on the grounds at la\\, but 
it's illegality was, at its wor
t, doubtful. But l
erman 
action \\as not only obdously illegal, but scandalously 
inhumanp to boot. In emphasing this puint, Sir Ed\\'ard 
was nu duubt anticipating a part of the reply to :\h, 
Ldnsing's late
t propusals, 


Reckless Mine-laying. 


The recent great and reckless extcn
iun uf the 
G...nnan mine-laying policy must also be taken i
lto 
accuunt. The restriction
 imposed upon mine-laymg 
bv the Hague COll\'ention
 are well ],;:no\\n, (;ermany 
lias nc\'er obsel.....ed the
e re"trictions and the de\elop- 
ment of mine-laying submarines confers on her the 
:apacit y T to lay these mines \\ here she "ill, It is ob\ iously 
impussible for any 
ystem of sweeping tu keep the channeb 
leading. to all f'ommercial ports constantly s\\ ept, and the 
fact that mines are laid 
o far a1ìeld as the 
pani,;h coast 
is a final evidence that there is no pretence that theyar(' 
laid \\ ith any militdry object, or <;0 as to destroy bdliger('nt 
..hipping only, Indeed, the fact that neutral \"l'ssds 
mustly not bound for bdligerent ports at dll ha\'e been 
sunk 'at the rate d nearly eight a month since the \\ar 
he",ll1, i
 cunclu..i\'e evidence of the character of (
erman 
('11
tl'l11pt for civilised 
pinion. 'fc must, I fea,r, ,be' 
prl'p.trcd fur an increase 111 the loss of merchant slllppmg 
buth from this cause and from attacks-at least un our 
own 
hipping- -by "ubmarines in are,ds in \\hich the..c 
bOdb ha\ e not hitherto opPIated. ::\01' can we reasun- 
,lbh hupe \'ery greatly tu reshic
 the operations of s
lb- 
m<lrine..; ill the upen sea by the kmd of f'ounter-offensl\ I' 
t IMt has been cffccti\ e in home water", llll' unly cffccti-i:e 
lIll'<l1b uf limiting their action \\ uuld be by making thc 
"'1Ippl
' uf uil and other n,ece
"arie
 tu them impus.,ibl
, 
But \\ ithuut the I o-uperatwn uf pu\\ers nuw neutral, tlll
 
'-1Ittillg uff of supplies i
 e),.ceedin
ly diftic
Ilt" The unly 
\imitatiun then tu the dbtruch....e mahgmty of our 
.'Ill'mie
 \\ ill bc the opportunity clt10rded to them, 
dud. Ivr l'ractical purpu
\:s. the unly \hlY uf limitin h 
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their oppurtunltie..: "1S lur all l11erchantmen to be 
drmed. 


The l\w ew American Proposals. 
,,\ hen then we come to con
ider .\merica's latest 
proposals we must bear thes(' two fundamental facts in 
mind. First. Germany's breach of the canons of civilised 
war is not limited to' the sinking of merchdntmen dnd 
)iners by submarines, but has, from the \ ery outbreak uf 
hostilities, included the most dastardly of all crimes the 
wholesale sowing of mines upun the sea, a policy which 
the minelaying subiuarine now enablc
 her to extend in- 
definitely. .\nd, secondly, the sole means of protecting 
merchantmen and liners against submarines, outside uf 
home waters, is fur the trading ship to carry guns. This 
i:-; so because, if the ship is defenceless, a modern sub- 
marine can operate safely as a surface ....hip armed with 
guns uverhaul and run down almo
t any 
hip aftoat, thus 
making e....ery merchantman :-;een a certain yictim unless 
rescued by a patrol: whereas, if the submarine can only 
manæune tu attack when 
ubmerged and is limited to 
the use of the torpedu dS a \\ eapon, the number uf her 
yictims is necessarily reduced to thuse ..hips that she has 
been successful in 'waylavilt{!., Such ships as she waylays 
she will sink on sight, and there will no doubt be a heãvy 
loss uf life in each case, If no :-;hips are armed three or 
fuur times as many ships \\ill be sunk, and the loss of life 
will depend upon the inclinatiun or cunn'nience of the 

ubmarine cummdnder who "inks them. 
The official te),.t of :\Ir. Lansing's propusal has not 
been published, but tht., :-;ummaries, if correct, show that 
.-\merica proposes tu forbid the Allies to aun merchant- 
men, and (;ermany to 
ink merchantmen \\ ithout pro- 
\ iding for the saf
ty uf those on board. If the Allies 
decline this request, their :-;hips are to be forbidden the 
u
e of American pm ts, except on warship tenns, If 
(;ermanv declines, or haying accqJteù breaks her wurd, 
the penãlties are not 
pecified. What should uur attitude 
to\\ards these proposab be ? 
The two most ob\'ious objections are these. .\s we 
ha\'c seen, the disarmament of merchantmen makes tlH' 
destruction of our sea trade incalculablv easier fur the 
submarine. Consequently to fall in \\ith the propusal 
"ould be to condemn our merchant shipping to far mure 

eriuus losses than it has yet endured, Thc ne)o..t ubjec- 
tion is that we should get Ìlothing for thi:-; sacritice except 
(;ermany's word that no sinkings at sight wuuld take 
place, nòr any sinking
 without passenger:-; and creW being 
secured, There are two difficulties in accepting (;ermany's 
word in this matter. The first is that nu one outside uf 
(;ermany bclie\'es that that country's plighted wurd will 
I'\"er be kept a moment longer than convenience diddtes. 
.\nd the v believe this because no une inside l;ennany 
has ever 'professed any other doctrine. Our disinclination 
to accept Germany's word then, is based not only un her 
many and atrocious breaches of it, but more fi
mly on 
the fact that she glories in her freedom to break It when 
she needs to. But supposing this difficulty could be gut 
over, a large assumption, what is the worth of any under- 
taking given by submarine captains that the sakty of 
those un board sunk merchantmen should be secured 
 
There is only one method of providing for this 
afety, It 
is to put pà5sengers and crews into properly 
allI1ed and 
properly provided boats, and to turn tl
el
1 ad,nft to make 
their best \\ay to port, Whether this IS 'ïrt
lal safety 
Dr not depends upon a great number of tlungs-thc 
distance from port, the wl:dther, the currents to be encoun- 
tered, the frequented or unfrcquellted state of thc 
ea 
neighbourhuod amongst others. Is a cudc of rull:
 tu be 
drawn up in these matters and tu be a
'ceptl:d by tI,le 
Germans? Can turning wumcn and chlldrcn adnft l\1 
these circumstances more than, say, t"'eh'e huur
 from 
port, in any circum:-;tanc('s be regarded as a civiliseù 
pruceedinU" ? 

or i.<.; this all. The' excu
e given for sinking the 
.-Irabic was that the 
ubmarine cummander suspected her 
intention to ram him. Disarming merdldntmen \\ ill not 
necessarily make submarines :-;dfc fwm l11erch<lntmeJ.\. 
fhe 
lIblllarine captain \\ ith gUll" and tUI pedue<.; 
t
 111<; 
di
pusalmust be left with a free hdnù tu judge the IlUhtalY 
necessity_ \\ hat kiwI uf guardlltee can there be here thdl 
life will'be re
pected ? Merelv UII the merits of the PlU- 
pusab, then, one secs certclin òbjediuns almust i1l1pu

ible 
(Cllhlilnled un l"'!le 10.) 
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LAxn 


A X D \Y.\ T E R , 


A 


SONG 


OF 


THE 


GUNS. 


Hv Gilhert Frankau. 


6.-THE OBSERVERS. 


Er,' tÌ1fò last light that Ie,lf-)'; thL' night Ita.'> hnn!!, and shone ami <lif'd. 
\rhile wt th hreJ...;t-high fOri of dl\\'n i-.: -':'.\'atllP:l ahout the plain. 
Ih' hodge and tr.l('k oar sla\" 
o bac:.;:, th-; waning ,;;tar" for guid,' 
Eyes 
: ou:- mouth'> th
 mists ha\"è clear
j. th
 guns would sp.:ak a
ain ! 
F,lÌnt on the ear tint straim to hear, their orders trickle down 
" \),'g-rec-;-tw,'h-c -left of .lcro lin;:>-:orrèdor one thrè
 eight- 
I'm.v> thousand" Shift our trails and lift th
 muzzles that shall dro,VIl 
fhe rifle's )dle eh 1.tter wnen our s
ndings detonate. 


:"'ndin
 or ..;till, tlF'se selTe our will. the hiddpn eYé<; that mark, 
Fr.)m gutt-:-d farm, from ladclered tree that scan,; the fUriOWL':! S101) 
From coigl1s of sla
 ",hm?' pit-props sag on burrowed ways an
l d-uk, 
In open trf'nch where sandbags hold the steady periscope. 


\\'akin
, thC'
' know th(' instant fo
, the hullets phntting by, 
I'll:' hlnrrin
 len'>, th
 so:l::len map, the wires that leak or break 
Slc..:ping, th-;y dl'èam of shells that scream adown a sunless sky 
\nd the splinters patter round them in their du
-outs as they wake. 


\lIt thC'irs. the wet 
Iacl b,-l vonet, th" red and racing honr, 
1'.1-:' ru;;h that clear,; tlL' hJ;llbin
-po.-;t with knife and hand-;!;rl'na(l'" : 

f) theirs the zest wnen, ste
l to hrèast, th
 last sun'lvor5 co,v
r 
Yet can ye hold the ground ye won, sJ.\'
 these b
 there to aid? 


T,l
':;o. that ob"en'<, tllf' shell's far swerve. the,;.; of the qniet \"oice 
[int hid" ff go 0:1," rt'p
ats th8 range, corrects fo: fme or line 
I'll') IZh dJ:1f th-; task their masters ae;k, what [o3ill for thought or ehoic'.' 
[his is Oilr:; hy right of san'Ïce, hepclles<; gift of youthful eyne ! 


C:l-el
.;-; the
' giye while yet thp\T live: the dead we ta'>ked too son 
R8J.r \\'itn
s;; We were naught b
grudged of riches or of youth; 
Lu'cle".:; they gave, acro:=.;; their gra,'
 our calling s3.lvoe<; roar, 
.\nd tho;;;: \\",' m;j,imed come back to ue; in proof our dead speak truth! 


7.-AMMUNITION COLUMN. 


am only a cog in a giant machine, a link of an cndless chain: 
.1111 the rounds arc drawn, and the 1'0uwls me {ired, awl the empties let1,tl'11 again 
Railroad, lorry, awl limber, battel y, column, and park; 
1'0 th!: shdf where the set fu:e ,caits the breech, from the quay where the sh.c/ls embm I
 
We h3.\'c watered and fed, and eaten our beef: the long dull day drags hy, 
.\s I sit here watching our" .\rchibalds " strafing an empty sky: 
Puff and flash on th
 far-off blue round the speck one guc<;ses the plane- 

n1tlke and spark of the gun-machine that is fed by the endless chain. 
I am only a cog in a giant machine, a little link of the cham, 
Waiting a word from the wagon-line;;; that the guns are hungry again: 
("o!JtI1l1l-u:.'agoll to battcry-waf!.on, and batterv-wagon to gUll : 
To the loader kneelillr;[ 'twixt trail awl wheel from the shoþs l{)h
re the steam-lathes run 
Therc's a lone mule braying against the line where the mud cake:; fetlock-deep; 
There's a lone soul hUl11ming a hint of a song in the barn where the dri vcr;;; sk('p ; 
.\ncl [ hmr the pash of the orderly's hors
 as he canter:; him drH\',l th n 11'10 
.\nother cog in the gml-machine, a link in the Self-e;d\11. chain, 
I am only a cog in a giant machine, but a vital link of the chain; 
\ncl the Captain has sent from the wagon-line to fill his wagons again 
From wagon-limb::r to {!,ltllpit dump.. from loader's forearm at breech, 
To the workillg þart\' that melts aïf'a\' ,v!zcn the shrapnel bullets sereeclt. 
So the rf'stles<; section puBs out once more in column of route from the right, 
At the tail of a blood-red afternoon, so th:' nux of another ni,
ht 
H....ar:'> hark the wa
on.;; we fin at dawn to the "ll 'ping rolumn again. 
rÍ)
 on cog in the glln-mal'hine, link on link in th" chain: 



.n.-.\ Song of the Gun'S will be concluded III Our ne"t isc;ue. 
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LAND 


AND 


(Conti",,,d from [ll!jJ(' 8.) 


to overcome, The final objection to the bargain is, as I 
haW' said abo\'e, that added to all its disad\'antage
 as a 
hargain, it d{'als with one a<;pect of Germany's sea 
criminaliti{'.;; ani\', 
Th{' \Yashington Go\,{'rnment has acce<;<; to naval 
ad\Tice of the highe"-t authority and skill. It
 whole 
conduct since the beginning of the war shows it to be 
deeply concerned to maintain the claims of justice and 
humanih', It is obvious then that the Cabinet must 
thoroughly understand all the objections to it<; proposals 
-a few of which I have just set out. What is its inten- 
tion in putting these proposals forward? In this matter 
we can only guess at an explanation, Two are current. 
Th{' first is that \Ir. Wilson hopes, by t1lC' threat of closing 
.\nwrican ports to British traders, to force acceptance by 
thp Allies, and by thl
 threat of war to force Germany's 
compliance-if indeed (
ermany would need any forcing 
into the acceptance of a bargain so extremely favourable 
to hf'rsPlL Once tl1(' new arrangement came into work- 
ing wp should find ourseh'p<; face to face with the helpless- 
nf'SS (If our ....ea trade in the prp,ence of (
('nnan submarine 
\\arfarf', \Yould not thi,,- lw a favourablp moment for 
n
opening that <]l1f'<;tion of th(' freedom of tl1(' seas to 
which :\11'. \\ïlson has alwa\'
 '. l)('('n I ommitted "; to 
which (
ermanv-dekatf'c1 at ;-.('a-is no\\' so ardent a 
1'011\ ('[t? So ìong a"- thp <;ubmarinp war wa<; carried on 
(lnl
T in tllf' war zon(', the counter campaign could not 
only keep it under, hut make it far more costly to Ger- 
many than to ourselves. ::\lake the de<;truction of C0111- 
merèe on t11(' high sea
 easy, put it out of the Allies' 
power to ekknd thpir trading ships, and then probably they 
\\ ill pron
 amenable to American and German reason. 
There is another vif'\\' \',,'hich is not untenable. It is 
obvious that the Cnited States commnnity is gravitating 
toward..; th{' view that thp .\dministration's attitude 
towards (
ennany 'has bef'n {'ntirely too long suffering. 
TI1(' tin1(' has come when the Administration must take 
som(' action, How could it take action which will carry 
the anti-Î.ennan sentiment with it without alienating 
tl1(' pro-(;ennans too \'iolently? It can only do so by 
appearing to impose its will upon both belligerents. Are 
tl1(' Lansing proposals made with a view to ultimate 
jntervention on the Allies' side, but under the guise of an 
Ünpartial policy? The Administration may think that 
(;ermany cannot act in good faith, and that a breach is 
therefore inevitabk. If, \\'l1('n the breach came, the 
Administration could point to good faith on our side 
and perfidy on the other, it might secure unanimity. 
\Yhatever the intentions of the Administration are, 
it seems to me highly improbable that e\'ents will afford 
an opportunity of demonstrating them, In other words, 
tlH' Lansing propo<;als appear to m{' to b\' still horn. No 
suggestion for our acceptance of Ge'rmany's \\'ord can or 
should receive considC'l'ation. And this 4Ifter all is the 
root of tl1f' matter. 
The Renascence of the" Appam." 
TI1f' Appnm has rmppcalwl, and startkd the world 
as if sl1f' had ] i,('n from the' òf'ad, The G-ennan<; have' 
sf'orecl griml
', but greatl
-, on'r t11C' 
a\'y. That it was 
possible for an armed cruiser to break the Blockade out- 
\\'ard
 and get upon the trade routE'S, is a possibility which 
naval officers have' alwavs fore, cen, If we are- astonished 
it is not becau<;e of the' cÌiftìcn1ty of the thing that has been 
cl(ml
. but largely be'causp it has not been (lone sooner. 
\Janiff'st1v it is not a thing which can bp dOl1t' v{'ryoft('n, 
or on a large' scale, It is impossibk, for instaÎ1ce'. to 
snppo<;e- that war...hips could escapf' ('xcept by t11C' merest 
11nkl'. '\ tramp could con(,e'i\'ah1r bC' S(,f'n and not 
pur<;ue'cl. Could a war::.hip be' 
o disguised as to 1)(' see'n 
and ('<;capt' <!PÍI'I tion" It i.;; unlikely, The 11C'\\'S arriw's 
too near tll(' til11(' for goil1g to pn 
;; for this incident to 
he' treated fully, TI1f' qu('stion which excites the greate<;t 
curiosity at the' moment i-.: this, At tl1(' time of \uiting 
We' only know the Appam ha
 arrin'cl at Korfolk with a 
pri7e cre\\ of 1\\'('I\"e' on board, This. of course, cannot he- 
tl](' whole persol111('l of the ""[ ()( l, Th('re is no other 
ne'w<; of th(' 11[(1(' h slw 
till at large', or hav/' her 
oflicer.... and l11('n l)('en transfC'l'rcd to one of t11C' capture<;, 
and is tll<' capture at large a..; a rover nn thl' high sea<; ? 
If <;IH' i--. a prdty prohkm i<; propounckd to the Blitish 
Ka\'v. \\'hat .,IICCf'..,., will sIH' ha\l' bcfore"hcr il1f'vitab1c 
end: ARTHl'R POLLEK 


\V ATE R , 


February 3, 19 1 6. 


RATIONAL REFORM. 


T HERE 
as con: e by chance into the possession of 
the 
nter a shm, brown-covered magazine, bearing 
the tItle of The Trust Re-riew, Its name does not 
at first sight reveal its purpose, so let me add 
fortll\\ ith that it is " a quarterly rcview published 

or prom/)
ing the principl,es ,of disintt'rèsted managt'ment 

n ,the retad sale of alcoholIc lIquors in Great Britain." This 
IS Its first number, 
Time flies, quickly and one hardly realises more than fifteen 
years .have sl'pped by since Lord Grey founded the Home 
CountIes Public House Tmst. Other and isolated ef{orts 
were e\-en then in progress to reform the ale-house and 
liquor b';lr on sel!sib,le lines, The Trust, as Lord Lytton 
remarks 111 the e(htonal column;; of thp Rezriew, was founded 
Ï1
 th.e belief that in any communi tv, whether yilbge, town or 
dIstnct of town, or even a club, public sentiment favours 
temperance and abominates dmnkenness. "Drunkenness 
is a vice of the inrl
vidual, not of the community." Will 
anyone to-day que,tlOn the absolute truth of this assertion? 
It i
 a little difficult at, t,he moment to realise fully thf' 
extraordmary chasm that dIYlded total abstainers from even 
the most moderate .. drinkers" in the latter half of thf' \ïc- 
torian Pfa. Thp Blup Ribbon army i<; apparmtly as dead as 
a doornail. but at tl1(' mrl of tl1f' sPventies and' in thp earlv 
eightie, of last I'f'lltury, it was most vigorous. :md P\Tn' maÌ1 
or hoy who had signe(1 .. TIlf' Plf'dge ,. vaunted a bit òf blue 
ribbon in his buttonhole, one effect of which was to stimu'atp 
the weaker brother to indulge in inebriation" just to prove his 
independence." At that time, in a commercial establish- 
ment of the City. it occurred to a wit, irritated by the flaunting 
virtue that thrust bits of blue rihbons in his face, to carry the 
war into the enemies' country, and ripping the red silk tape 
with which it was then customary to keep cigars in their 
place from an old cigar box, he divided them into short 
lengths, distributing them among friends of like feeling \\ ith 
himself, The idea promptly caught on ; the custom spread, 
and thus came into existence the Red Ribbon army, the only 
covenant of which consisted in its members being pledged to 
indulge in at least one alcoholic drink a day. It was the 
very last thing which the founders of the Blue Ribbon army 
had in mind, but it is typical of the spirit which fanaticism 
awakens am(lJ1g he peoples of this Realm, 
Then in the last year of the nineteenth century came 
Lord Grey, the Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of èhester, 
and two or three other common-sensible Englishmen, who had 
faith in their fellows and honestlv believed it were easier to 
Ùlduce a stubborn Anglo-Saxon 'to adhere to the paths of 
sobriety than to force him there under complùsion. And so 
was horn an enterprise which for years the writer has believed 
and is more than ever convinced t I-day, is sooner or later to 
solve a social problem which has h1herto defied both the most 
sincere and the most strenuous efforts of reformers. 
ff Surely a time will come some day when the fact that 
tllf' working-classes mu<;t go into separate houses for food and 
liquor wiH hf' a thing of th(' pa<;t." This from tll(' Trust 
Rf'i'iew. It is a point which the prpsent 'writ{'r has been 
hammeting at for a dozen years or more. \Vhy should not the 
working-classes be giwn thp same facilitie<; for alcohol with 
their food which are granted in every restaurant to the upper 
and mildl(' classeo; ? 
Rut the Trust would proceed even beyond thi, and wiselv 
so, Says its Revieïf}: " \Ve should have "liked to combine iÌl 
many places the provision of cheap meals with a little music. 
hut ìn thf' pre<;mt :;tate of thp law and practice this is con- 
sidered a criminal offence, and those who attempt to carry out 
thf' idea arc liahle to be proceeded against for keeping a dis- 
orderly house." Oh dear! Oh dear! How hea\'ily do the 
sins of our father.. and our fathers' fathers ride upon our 
shoul(lf'rs ! 
Rut all those who struggle for the cause of true tf'mpf'r- 
ance may take heart of gracp from The Trust Rez'Ù:-If'. Lord 
(
rpy contrihut{'s to it a serie<; of Vf'r;:.es which that rabid 
tf'ptotallf'r, hut perfert gpntkman, the latp Sir WilfIid Lawson, 
\\rott' on the mc)\'cment at it... inception. They an' e
cpJlent 
l'\'itlf'n('(> of tht' advaI1('t' in puhlic opinion on thi..; momentous 
<[upstion. In fact, all the satire of Sir \"i)frid's lines has 
entirely I'\'aporated and to most of us it is a little difficult 
to realise the uncompromising spirit, and, one must add, the 
narrow-mindedness which ga\'C' them utterance. 
Drunkennes, nine time<; out of ten is not a vic(' but 
a symptom, and if onl:' We could rescue the State once 
,md for all from the mi"taken and pernicious view of 
regarding alcohol merely as a revenl1e-{'arning commodity, 
the hattle of temperance would h(' more than two-third, won, 
This is what Lord Gn'y'ç; Trust is doing. Thl' TYIIst Rl'í1iew 
j..; a rallying point for all rational tpmpt'ranc{' rdormf'rs. 
It may 1)(' ohtained, po<;t frpp, for sixppn('e, from The Editor, 
]Jonlf' (onntit,,;; 1'.11. fll1,t, UtI., Hadldt, Ht'rts. 
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i'ebJ:uary 3, I
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LAXD 


A X D \Y.\ T E R . 


ENEMY PROPAGANDA IN 
UNITED STATES. 


O PIKIO
 in this country and eben-here among 
the Allies has been somewhat exercised upon 
the question whether the cause of European 
ci\'j!i",ation in this great 
trugg1e \\ere being 
J->roperly represented to the gredtc
t of the 
neutral countries, 
fhe t;nemy (or rather the Prus
ians, \\'ho are the 
directing force of all the enemy's remaining power) had 
l'rep,ued for their abominable aggression, as we know. 
jn e\'ery way that suggested itself to their mechanical 
and limited minds, 
fhere was the very elaborate spy system-almost 
comic all v enormous in scale, not ...-ery efficient, and 
charact
ristically missing the most important point of 
all. .......hich was the probable action of the governing cla
ses 
in this country in case of a sudden war of aggression \\ aged 
by Prussia upon the Continent. Their spies seem to 
hd.\'C mixed with and tapped the opinion of everyone in 
Engldnd who diùn't count. 
There was the accumulation of material for "ar, 
mure successful, and yet so rigidly concei\ cd that when 
it was put to the test it broke down at the Marne again
t 
forces little more than half those of the iI1\'asion. 
There was the honeycombing of Russian administra- 
tion which was to have baulked the Russian mobi1isation, 
and later to ha\'e procured a separate peace. 
There was not, indeed, any adequate preparation for 
striking at the English Mercantile Marine on a large scale, 
because that would have meant the entertainment bv 
Prussia of alternative plans; and alternative plans invoh'c 
rapidity of judgment and clasticity of mind: Two things 
incompatible with mere mechanical organisation, 
I"hcre was, on the other hand, the highly successfu.l 
and long prepared raid upon the London markets which, 
at the beginning of the war, was a very real asset to the 
enemy. 


A 
Iinutcly Organised Plan. 
At the end of the list Comes the expensive, minutely 
organised and very \\idely cast plan for the influencing of 
American opinion. \Ve know how America has been 
deluged with pamphlets and magazine and newspaper 
articles, her special correspondents from America have 
been welcomed and methodically fed with just the state- 
ments Prussia desired to be believed, and we know 
how the most distinguished subjects of Prussia (to the 
work of one of whom we will turn in a moment) has been 
put to the task of aiding in this moral campaign. 
All thdt has impressed, perhaps a little too much, 
certain sections of opinion upon this side of the Atlantic, 
Hut if we look closely at the affair we shall find that it 
suffers from the same sort of faults as are to be discovered 
in every other branch of the general aggressive effort 
which Prussia had planned for so many years. It is not 
tinished work. It is extensive but c1umsv. It carries 
the stamp which the spy system in England also carried 
ot a vast amount of energy wasted and not properly 
tìtted to its aim. 
Among the minor examples of this one mav note the 
apparent incapdcity of the Germans to 
ee tIÚ.t you wìl1 
more edsily pcr
uade a man in his own tongue, or in your 
own, than in a mixture of both. - 
It may be unreasonable, but we are all prejudiced 
agdinst the }Jl'rsÖn who argm's with us in a foreign aCI'(
nt. 
It would have been perfectly pu

iblc for the l;ermans to 
get hold of any number of people who could write idio- 
matic English, or better stilI, English characterised by the 
modern American idioms, fhcse could ha\ e been em- 
ployed to write the pamphlets. they Lould have trans- 
lated some good Germclll prose into equall\- good English 
prose of the .\nlcrican mudd. Insteaù of that you havc 
cl)lItinudll
' appe<lring in the Propdgdndi
t litel dtme 

,'nt uut Lv the l'lIl..'my tI)t
 IlW..t I iùinriOlb 
Iip
 in Engli..h 
idium \\ hich almo..t n1dkes Oil. fed ,b t hough one \\ ere 
Ii Ìl:nillg tu a (;crlll.1I1 h.lrher t.llking to unl' .dter d fl'\\ 
\,I'.l1
 l'I'-.iùcncc' ill ElI
l.lI\\1. \\ l' all rl'llwmlwr. for ill- 
st,lIl..' . hu\\' <l cel i.lill (h.f"1l11h'lI \\ ho Ihld tIll' IIIÌ
ftll tllHI 


THE 


to be inclint:d to\\'ards the enemy became the II so-learned 
Professor Conybeare " : occasionally one got the verb at 
the end of the 
cntence, and perpetually the charactcrbtic 
the of (
l'rmcln aC'ddemic phrases \\hich no Englishman or 
.\merican could conceivably write, Indeed, you will 
hardly lind one of these innumerable documents which i" 
not òn the face of it a bad piece of English m.1fred by 
direct Teutonisl11
, 
It \\ as an error in the same field to print so much 
of the matter in German type, 
othing affects the mind 
more comically. except perhaps a fOleign accent, than the 
sight of one's language printed in a foreign type. Xothing 
would have been easier than for the Germans to have 
printed their appeals to America in that countrv it
elf. or 
at any rate \\ith type of the American sort, They welc 
preparing this sort of thing fur years. and it was really 
inexcusable to overlook so simple a precaution, 


The Intellectual 
 \.tmosphere. 
Rut these and dozens of other 
imilar little points. 
tI
ough exceedingly ..ignificant, are negligible compared 
\\'1th the generalmtellectual " atmosphere" of the thing, 
English readers are already familiar \\ith the mass of self- 
contradiction and, not infrequent nonsense. which has 
increasingly marred this German work in the Vnited 

tate... Only the other day one of their correspondent.... 
describing in a very lengthy article the delights of life 
in Belgium under Prussian rule, gave a touching picture 
of the Picture Galleries in Brussels. These were alwa\'s 
open, as in time of peace, and the visitor noted" Gennãn 
private soldiers looking at the picture '. not with the 
vacant 
tare of men of similar social rank in other coun- 
tries, but with intelligence and appreciation; some CVC1J 
stopPing to make sketches of the more important masters! ,. 
Another informed his compatriots in the Vnited 
States that German losses were about one-third those of 
the Allies in proportion to their numbers. 
early all 
were concet;ned in the summer to expound the very simple 
strategy of suddenly taking away the German armies from 
Poland and using them somewhere else. 
But the touchstone of the whole business still is. 
and "ill continue to be, the astonishing performances 
of General Bernhardi. 
One has a right to use that word "astonishing" 
because it is really out of all ordinary experience to see a 
man highly distinguished in one walk of life turned. b\' 
the clumsiness of his superiors, on to work which he hå:,. 
never studied and for which he is completely unfitted, 
There is something almost indecent in having to 
criticise the antics in one field of a man dignified anll 
respected in another. Bernhardi's studies of 
Iodcrn 
War have not perhaps carried the same weight as tho:,.e of 
Foch, The FI"- nch book is probably the better. But 
at any rate he was one of the very few men whom aU 
other men in his own profession listened to \\ith high 
respect and read knowing that they should rise from tht;ir 
reading informed. When he takes to journalising he is 
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THE CLOSING OF 
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Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
l\. insman to grim and comfortless despair 
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contemptible, Re.1d, tor lIbt L UlCl. the 
xtraordina1Y 

tllff \\ hich appeLtrl:d in the Xcw ì ork fflbl
llC OVer Ius 
l1.1mC, towarù
 the cud of the year '- 
.. It is rumoured that the italian army is destined to 
defend Egypt on behal.f of the English." 
" France and RussIa have been so thoroughly beaten 
that were thev left to themselves they would renounce 
all hope of -dctorv, ' 
"England seÌ1ds countless legions into the field 
a
ainst us." . . . 
(The total force voted so far by Great Bnta1l1 IS 
about half the German mobilised forces for the war, and 
the numbers actually in the field against Germany proper 
less than an eighth, - This !10nsensical sent
nc
 is 
pecifi- 
cally applied by Bernhardl not to the Alhes 11l general. 
regarded a<; the miserable servants of Britain, but to the 
British and Colonial soldiers.) 
"Bv the time these lines are read Roumania and 
Greece will have definitely settled upon their line of 
conduct." 
Then, of the strokes in the Champagne and Loos, 
YOU have the fol1o\'.ing :-That they were" driven back 
:with heavy loss . . ." and that "the recapture of 

uch Gernlan positions ciS were lost is being actively pro- 
ceeded with." 
., The Rus
ian armies were driven to a retreat with 
the utmost precipitation" (just under onc mile a day). 
"The Russian offensive in (
alicia has cxhausted 
its 
tr('ngth. They have ceased their attacks and have 
retreated." (This was on the eve of the recent vigorous 
movement in Bessarabia.) 
" The evacuation of Kiev has already begun." (!) 
" It is in the cause of English and French financiers 
that the present war is being waged ,. (\\hich sho\\s that 
the
c gcntlemen were able to command at \\ill an ultima- 
tmn from Berlin to St. Petersburg and Paris !) 
" The Italians on the Isonzo front are tm timcs more 
llltmcro1ts than their adversaries," (That i
, the Italians 
un the bonzo front have from three and a half million to 
tìvc million men.) . 
"The King of ltaly is suffe1Ïng from a complete 
mental collapse," 


Only Samples. 
These are only sall1ple
 of the sort uf thing for which. 
coming on the top of much else, a little less vague and 
rhetorical. but increasingly unco11\'incing. the highest 
name in German militàry literature is made responsible 
in the United States newspapers at this moment, 
There is something more: There is something which 
"ould be inconcei\'aole from the lip" or the pen of say 
)offre or Castelnau or Haig or Cadorna or Foch. to wit, 

pecific prophesy of the cheery detailed sort, 
urely never 
"ritten before except by quite irre
ponsible young journal- 
i
ts who were not bound to sign their names. 
Thus we are told that the Austro-Germans must 
of course take Dvin
k and Ro\'no and that quite probabl\' 
all this will Jza'l.'e been done "before the present article 
aÞPears in print." 
The same jolly and really futile temper breaks out 
about the Senussi. They are just going to howl over the 
English in Egypt, (This in November.) India, mean- 
\\bile, is about to break out into a .. dangerous revolt." 
(Also in 
ovember). The British in the Gallipoli Penin- 

ula will not be able to get away. they will be desÌloyed bv 
the "inter storms which will pre\Tent their getting food.. 
And. in general, the German .\rmy (not the 
ragyars, or 
th(' Bulgarians, or the Austrians, or the unfortunate 
Poles and Roumanians and Alsace-Lorrainers and 
Ser\'Ïans, pressed into the service) has already won tht' 
war, and the reason of this now accomplished \ ictorv is 
that the "mental and moral" value o{ the writt'r\, 
compatriots i<; so immen
ely superior to those of anybody 
dse, He writes thus knowing that half the German 
effectives are lost for ever, that the whole policy of hi" 
country is to save \\hat can be sa\'ed, and that he is 
ronsciou
ly and deliberately making \\orthle
" rl1f'tOlical 
.11ld political points. not only false in tlwmselvc"-. hut not 
within a thousand miles of soher militarv analvsis. 
The whole thing is pitifully weak aIld inefficient Ll11eI 
it may quite po

ibly be true that \\ l' 
d.in more by leUill1 
Pru
sia tlm., mahe a fool of bl'r pI illeipalll1en amI uf hl'l 
whole ':;J.U:>C. than by competing \\ i th her in the :,.llnc lidd. 
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NOVELS AND SHOR'T'STORIES. 


"E"ile." Dolf Wyllarde. (1'. Fisher Unwin.) 6s. 
Clau
lia Everard, the \\ife, Edgar Evcrm-d, the husLJ.ud, 
an,d RIchard Hervey, the other man, m-e the protag-oni
ts vE 
tIns book. A concurrent plot, with a fresh voung Engli::.h 
girl and her love affairs for interest, bore
 the reader d.l\ll 
dilutes rather than relie\ es the main storv, which is that 
Claudia, having found out that Everard is a dishonourable 
brute, and, moreover, being threatened with murder at 
his hands, goes over entirely to Hervey, whom she loves. 
Thereat one IS inclined to question whether two wrongs make 
Ll right, or whether, under all the circumstances, Claudia was 
wrong. 
The setting of the story is reminiscent of Aden, a sort of 
tropical station where the temptations to drink, to talk 
scandal, and to make material for scandal-if only as subject- 
matter for conversation-are almost irresistible. The subject 
of Claudia and the other man is handled franklv, but the 
author is slightly lacking in the sense of propõrtion, and 
totally lacking in the sense of humour, which is very much 
akin to that of proportion. Still, it is an interesting anù well- 
told story, a stimulating variant of an etem.!.l problem. 


" Moby Lane and Thereabouts," By A. Neil Lyons. (John Lane.) 
6s. 
::\11'. Lvons has transferréd his affections from London 
btreets to Sussex byways, and in his hook he pn.:::.cnts the 
hdbitdnts of Susse\: with the llli
ture of humour. pathu
. 
and en'n tragedy that characterised " .\rthur's" and" Sb.- 
pellny Pieces." He is not quite so lldpVY in his rcndeling 
of the Sussex didlect as in the reproductions of Cuckneyi
nb. 
but in the presentment of village character his touch b as 
sure as ever. 
The Mobil's, the butcher's bov, the Chicklln-fatter, and 
the rest of the people in these short 
kctches, arc real people: 
their weaknesses are ruthle::.sly reproduced, so that we either 
shudder at, them, laugh at them, or 
ympathise with them, 
and, whatever the emotion l'i1ay be, it is a real emutiun, The 
bouk i., mainly in lighter \ C'Ìn, and gives much cause fur 
laughter, but a sketch here and there gives cause Eor thought 
as well. A better collection of short btories than this from the 
pen of a single author will be hard to find. 


":\Iany Thanks-Ben Hassett." By H, de Hamel. (Simpkin,. 
Marshall and Co.) 6s. 
Ben Hassett is one of the most irritating Climinab that 
ever figured in a book of detective stories, for the reaùer 
ne\-er knows whether Ben Hassett is Ben Hassett, or whether 
he is Charles :\Ianning's uncle, or somebody else. Manning 
ç.tarting in the story as a private detective, loses his post 
through being outwitted by Hassett in the first attempt at 
capture of the criminal, and the book takes us through a 
series of such attempts, until at the end Hassett is trapped by 
the meres,t chance, 
rhe book is unlihe other detecti\'e mysteries in that 
neither cr-iminal nor detecti\-e is infallible; it is ureeÚlv 
written. and a Ion interest is not lacking, though, as is u:;u:ìl 
in such hooks. the lady of the romance is a velY shadowy 
figure, .\ distinct sen
c of humQur and a good deal of origin- 
ality cumbine to make this a relief from the general run of 
detective fiction, and we heartily recommend it as di\ crting 
work. 


II In Pas[Ures Green." By Peter McArthur, (J. M. Dent and 
Sons,) 65, net. 
Apparently the only rea
on ::\11'. :\IcArthur had for taking 
np farming \\<as that of making a. living by jom nJ.IÜ,m, and tlw 
experiment proved a howling success. ., Lecturers fur the 
farmers' institutes made it a point to call on me when they were 
in the neighbourhood, and after the first shock was o\'er pro- 
cLeded to gather specimens uf no
ious weeds that they fuund 
it hm-d to get elsewhere," for the fanning was ùune in a " r.lInb- 
ling, desultory way," be
ween spell
 on t!le. typewl iter. 
The book makes a pIcture of do CanadIan year that c.mnvt 
he read without laughter. and it is characterised throughout by 
little bits of wisdom and shrewdness, as well as bv evidence of ,l 
"trong love of nature and study of country life: .. In spite of 
the Shorter Catechism," says the author, "the chief (.nd of 
man is to make a living." and ob\ iou;;;ly, since his jOllrndli
1I1 
is so good. it would be J. pity if he took to fanning seriousl) 
and abandoned the making of books of this kind, 
The beauty and fertility oE Ontario, and the superiority 
of countrv life over citv e
istence, are \\Cll brought out, but 
they dre inere incidentàl:;, all the "arne, Whether he is "pecu- 
ld.ting on ethic
, "truggling \\ith rt'fractory cow
. or ou
 fo'\.- 
hunting \\ith tIll' vOY"'" the author is always witty anù 1I1ter- 
('"ting .1IllI whell he . 'ts out to r,li
p .l laugh, \\hich happt:I1' 
\\ ith cOlllulcnùLlulc frequency, he ::.uccccù", 
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J\1ARKET. 


By \rthur Kitson. 


lTlI1:sis the third oflhe alticle
 û:hich JIr, Arthur Aitsoll 
is contributing to LA
D A)iD \Y_\TFR 011 the British 
Ban/ling system, more particularly in its relation 
to British trade and C011lmera The first, "Capturing 
r.crman Trade," appeared ill the issue of January 
20th, the second 011 the ' Brilish BallkÙlg S\'stem," 
ill thc issue of .TalIUal'\' 2ï t !z," 


F INA
CE' as taught in our standard fmancidl 
books and by our orthodox professors, reminds 
one of English historyas it was taught in British 
schools fifty and more years ago. At that 
time the a\-erage scholar could recite from memory the 
names of all the Kings and Queèn" of En
land from 
1.he Saxon im-asion to the accession of Quef'n \ïctoria in 
dlrnnological order. He could tell you thf' dates of all 
thC' great Engli'ih battle
 and which 
i(k won; but of 
till' intellectual, economic and 
ocial dew'lopment of 
tIll' Engli"h people-in fact of tl1f' real history of 
England-he knew nothing, for the simple reason that 
the history book" told him nothing, It wa" assumed 
that the lin's of monarchs and their Court fa\'ourites. 
their \-irtues, vices, intrigues and wars were the only 
things that mattered, and chronicles of these t'\'t'nb, 
interlarded with Court gossip, pa
sed for Engli.;,h hi-.tory. 
Similar1\-, British books on Finance such a" one tind" 
r
commënded by our Srhools of Political Economy and 
by' the Press geÌ1erally, are usually Luntincd tll d hi "tory 
of the rise of the Bank of England. a de
Cliption of the 
money market, the lules and practices of our Banking 
Companies and a eulogy of the \\hole system as \\ell 
,IS the usual tribute to the honesty of our bankers, In 
,hort, the writers of these booko; tell their r2aders only 
line part and the least important part of their 
ubject. 
They show how efficient, ,aft' and protitable (to the 
banker) is the Rritish Banking system, how a(h'antagcou" 
(to the banker and bullion deakr) i
 London',:, free gold 
market, what awonderfull
 cla"tic and ecunomic currency 
the cheque s
 stem prO\-ides. But thl' most important 
and essential part, \'i7.. the relatiun of this system to 
industry, its effect upon Briti-.h enterplisl' \\hether 
stimulating or deadening-its, 0"1. to th{' nation, etc" in 
..hort. the public side of the qUf:''ition, is ignored. 
Ranking, in the eves of the banker and his share- 
holders, ma
- pO'isibly "be nothing more than a di\-idL:nd- 
making busineso;, fir
t and last, but from the public 
-.tandpoint, it is a nece
...ary part of the grt'at 
ational 
Economic :\Iachinery for the production, exchange and 
distribution of wealth. .\nd the raison' d'etre of the 
hanker and his institution upon whom special pri\'ileges 
han' been conferred bv British (
o\"ernments. i.; to bf' 
jll'tilied by showing that' h{' is .. doing hi
 bit" in 

uprorting and de\'e1oping Briti,h tradp and production. 
Like all ill\'entions, Banking Systems arc merel
' 
n1f'ans to cfTtain end" and they should be judgf'd "olc1
' 
by thf'ir eftìcimcy in accomplishing tho'ip end, .-\nd just 
a, an EasterIl tra\'eller, who having confined hi, vi...it5 and 
oh"C'f\-ations to c;ome Sultan'." palace with all ib riches 
and glories, without noticing the degradation, the povel ty 
and n1Ìsf'f\' of the inhabitànt", might \\ rite of the \\\
a1th 
and pro"p
'rity of that country, 50 thl a\ erage financial 
anthority i
 apt to \\TitL úf the man-ellous succe..,.. of onr 
Financial S\".;;t('m, hecaus( he has spen only tllt' prosper- 
on, side, the big di\'it1end
 and the wealth which-thank" 
to our special law-.-our bankers are able to am a........ , 
whil"t the bankruptcib and failuft ", the burdem and 
an\.iC'tie<; which thi, <;y...tem impos..<: on labour and capital 
aft' unknown to him. An ('\.ample \\ill make this clear. 
Tlw most popular and rb ent book on thi, subject is 
.. rhe :\Ieaning of :\Ioney," by Hartley Wither", a Wf'1I- 
known financial 'writer for thê Prec;.;; ånd at pre"ent the 
holder of a recently created oftì.ct in the Treac;ury. 
In a chapter t'\.Íolling r ondon'., banking method
, 
:\[1', \Vithers instancc'" the great money cli,is of H}07 
which struck the Cnited Statl 
 and creat('d such havú
 
in indushial, commercial and tìnancial circlc-, This 
(Tio;ic;, which it i" now known was deliberatph- engineelwl 
h\' a cliquC' of \rall Strf'('Ì gmnblprs. rearÌf'dun all t]\I' money 
markC't.;; of lIw world, part i<'11larlv tha t of London, .. Tlw 


business of managing the exchanges of the world during 
commercial crises," sa\"" :\[r. \Yithers, " i:: obviou,lv thrown 
on London, as things - are at present, bv its position as 
the only monetary city which is prepared to produce 
gold on demand. Gold was shipped from Europe to 
Xcw York in large quantities-e"timated at som{' 
{25.000,000 sterling, according to :\[r. Withers-most of 
which \\ ent from London, A.,., this amount would have 
depleted the reserns of the Bank of England, the bulk 
of it had to be dra\\n from abroad by the usual method 
of raising the Bank Rate. "It was," says 1\11'. Withers. 
" a \ ery remarkable demon
tration of London's complete 
control 0\ er the \Yorld's exchange,," since" four-fifths 
of the amount shipped to the t"nited States were c;up- 
plied by foreign contributions." He adds :- 
It was thus sho\\n by the e\'ents of this memorable crisis, 
that London's tremendous responsibility of providin
 
Rold \\hen it is required anywhere hy a pressing emergency, 
is one that can be bravel" and cheerfully borne a" lon
 
a
 England is in a position, hy applying "sufficient twist'..; 
of the monetarv scre\\, to force othcr nations to contrihute 
th,'ir share to" the common nece:"sity, 
XO\\- this i:-o] very comforting and reassuring to 
the reader \\ ho knO\\, little or nothing of the practical 

icle of the question, But the most intere"ting part of 
the storv has been com'enientlv omitted, It is true that 
our baIlk
 " weathered the fiÌlancial storm with ease," 
as the laft' Lord .\\-ebury ðpressed it, but at ï.ehose 
l \pellsc ,
 The Bank l
ate Wd<; raised tu se\-en per cent., 
and kept there for nearly three months, and although 
this enabled the banks to "weather the storm" by 
acquiring gold from abroad, incidentally it ruined hun- 
dreds of British merchants and producers and played 
ha\-oc \\ith our trade generally. - 
If tlwre is any truth in tht' <:tdtements made so fre- 
quently, that everÿad\-ance in the Bank Rate of one per 
cent. co
ts British borrowers somewhere between f50,000 
to fIOO,UOO per week, then this" Ì\\bting of the monetarv 
"c-re\\ to force other nations to contribute their 
harc 
to the common nece
sity " sen'ed also to squeeze from 
the British producers somewhere between f2,50o,oOO and 
f5,ooo,000 in the shape of incredsed interest charges, to 
enable our bankers to save the American banks from the 
result of the machinations of a gang of unscrupulous "'all 
Strt'et gamblers! But this i
 onl
' a part of the stor
T, 
'Yhen the Bank Rate runs up, as it did in 1907, all our 
banks bt'gin reducing u\'erdrafts and refuse accommodd- 
tion to thousands of Briti
h merchants and manufacturer" 
\\ho are pftcn in sort' need of such help, In consequence, 
enterìnise; checked, production decreases, workmen arc 
thro" n out of employment or put on half-time, the public 
reduces it, demand for gaud..., and business generally 
is depre
sed! :\loreo\"er, it takes months and sometime.; 
vear
 for th(' ndtiull to reco....er from the eflects of such .L 
l'risi..;, If thf' totallossh caused to this nation by the H)07 
panic could haYt
 been carefully e
timated, it would 
ha\'e been found to far exceed In amount all the gold 
....pnt by our philanthropic banker" to sa\-e the AmerÍcan 
banker" from the just puni
hment their recklesc;neo;s and 
unscrupulousne
'" desel \Ted, 
rhe nect's:-oity which our ban1.ers find imposed upon 
them of rendering aid to foreign bclI1k<; during tinancial 
cri..es, i" one of tlip penaltie,> this country is compelled 
to pay for the questionable advantage of maintaining- 
d. free gold market-the only one in the world, 
Perhaps it \\ ill be con\'enient at this point to deal. 
once and for all, \\'ith this quðtion of a fre{' gold 
market. [he banker
 boge
-, which i<; im ariablv raisf'd 
whene\-er a drao;tic . change i
 PropOSL d in our Banking- 
or Currency laws, IS the fear that London may ceast' 
to bt' the 'Yorld's monetary centre, .\n\' interferenct' 
with the system which compels us to prO\-i'de a free gold 
market (chiefly for the com'eniencf' of foreigners) 
, 
repre"'...nted as fraught with the gran-.t I'ommercial and 
financial dangers to this counhy What advantage i'" 
it then to our industrie
, our trade and commprce that 
] ondon should maintain it<; financial position a<; the 
\\"01'ld's bankin
 centre? Soon after t1w l
nited States 
currency CI i
i.,." the present \niier put this questiun to 
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the late 1\Ir, Arthur J e-e, a we-Il known Cmancial and 
('ommercial authorit\" wl10 had gi\'e-n w'ar s of stud\' to 
this partirular subject, TIJf' rC'ader - nppd hardl
; he' 
)i.minded of the va<;t importanre of thi<; partindar flllf'.... 
tion-especially at thi" time-when we are threatenecl 
with a stupendous trade war at the conclusion of hostilili('s. 
As our industrial and commercial class('
 will not bc' 
abk to afforc1 to carry any nnnecess:-t.ry burdf'ns, it is wise 
now to consider closely wh('ther thi-" lu\:ury of a free 
gold market is worth to the nation what it is co<.;ting, 
::\lr. Arthur Lee wa<; a member of the London Chambf'r 
of Commerce and at one time Pre-sident of the Bristol 
Chambe-r of Comme-rre, and in reply to an enquiry as 
to what ad\"allÌclge-s, if any, Qnr free- markC't for gold con- 
ferred upon British trade and industries, he- wrote :- 
I t would be true to say that a free gold market in London i.;; 
of assistance in securing to u.;; such advantages as may 
accrue from London heing the clearing house of the world, 

o long as London is the market c,f the world where gold 
may he most freely bought and sold, and so long as a 
monopoly is confe-rrerl upon gold in respect to its debt- 
redpeming rowpr, so long will the e\:change hankers and 
bunion dealers retain the enormously profitable financial 
husinf'ss in which they have bpen engaged ever since 
modern laws conferred a monapoly valuf' upon gold. fhis 
would be an exact and trutllful statement of the rase, 
\\'hene\'pr the pronoun "we" is used. I am always 
tempted to ask the question, who arc .. we ?.. I have 
heard from the lips of a working nMn words somewhat 

imilar to those you say you found in a recent article 
on the subject of .. London's Free f
old :\larkct," I 
asked him if he had thought \\"hether .. we" included 
himself, and if not, would it not bp wdl for purpo<;es of 
argument if he used the correct noun instead of an in- 
correct pronoun? The advantages of a free gold market 
to certain classes arc ob\"ious enough. but the aù\'antages 
to the country as a whole are countl'rbal
l1ced by such 
serious disad\"antages that it seems probable that the 
latter outweigh the former. The advantages are :- 
y, fhe expenrliture in this country of the profits made hy a 
\'ery small class of financiers (mostly cosmopolitan), 
2, The deposit in this country of l
alances due to foreigners, 
payable on demand, or at \"prv short notice, 
3, 1'hp rearly ne
otiabiEty in a foÏ'eign cou(1try of a bill of 
exchange payable in London, 1'hi" m't
T possibly enable 
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n Drit ish* bwer to hm" f()n
ign good
 at a lower pI ire 
1 h,1I1 a }1\1\'pr in another C011111 n", ' 
The di.;ach'antagps arC': - 
1. rill' conc.tant rJistnrk!nc/ tn hn",illf'",; cau",'d "\. ral'i,1 
t1uctu,Üion" in t1IP rate c,1 discount. 
2. Thp opp
rtunity gi\'Cn to foreign speculator.;; to n1.lke 
protìt at tll(' e\:p!'nsf' of traders in this country by mani- 
pulating the OpC'11 gold market. - 
], The dr.Ün
ng of th
 sa\'
ng5 of the people confided to country 
banker5 In the (hrectron of Lomhard Street and thence 
to the financing of fon:ign !'peculator,;. 
4, ,-!,he discouraging of what is tenn{'d .. the fi\.ing of capital .. 
111 t!IÎC, country, which ic, another term for monpy sunk in 
"-O\nng the sped which will spring up for tll(' futUIe lìPnefit 
o( 01U homp industries. 
5, The !inancial dangf'r to tlll' countr\" of holding upon loan, 
large floating halances pavable oil demanù, or at short 
notice, to forpigners, - 
The advantages and clisadvantage3 of a free gold market may 
he shortly summed up thm : It gi\'es us facilities for get- 
ting in
o debt and it places debtors p;:culiarly at the mercy 
of cre:l1tors, ,. 
This Ictter appears to givc a fair and complete 
summary of the whole question, As to the enormous value 
our .banking methods and free gold market haw' been to 
forergners-particularly to the (
ermans, in ('reatin
 
(
C'rman indu"tries whirh have successfully compC't('(l with 
our o\\'n, the following extract from )1r. HartIe\' Withers' 
" )Ieaning of )Ionev .' will show :-" Forpign" fll1ancins 
w{'re quick to detect.the ad\'antages of the Engli"h credit 
system and to turn them to their own profit and to t1 lC 
iurtherance of the trade of th('. countries that they repre- 
sent. It is often contended that the ,'aPid expailsion of 
German trade, æhich pushed itself largely b\' its elasficitv 
mId adaptability to the 'Wishes of its customers, could never 
have been achieved it it had not beCll assisted by cllenp 
credit tunlish
d ÙI Londo1/, by means of which German 
mcrchants ousted Euglish ma1/ufaciurers '1cith offers 0/101/r; 
credit facilities to their foreign Cl/stomcrs." 
Could any indictment of our Banking System be 
stronger than the words italicised here? 


London bJ.nkers ..av, Ilc\'e, Jl
cnmtnated again<;t lorelgners in 
fa
'our of British merchant
, A foreign huver can :1S \'eadily arrange 
to ha
'e his biBs d\'.l\\n on London, a<; the Briti"h huyc\', and so ohtall1 
the same a(h'anlage3, :\'0 one can lightly accuse London 11ank<:\'5 
of any e",,' ; of p:ltrioti<;m !-A, K. 


THE FORUM. 


A Commentary on Present..day Problems. 


T HIS page of commentary in the la
t is"ue dealt 
with a vigorous letter uf protest again
t the- 
modern spirit of organisation and efficiency, 
and promised to concern itself this week with 
a brilliant littIc satire. The De'i71Ts lkl'iccs, written by 
lr. 
Douglas Peploe and illustrat('(l by :\1r. Eric Gill in \,"hich 
essentially the same protest was attractively elaborated, 
The general ideas which the author of this exceedingly 
able little satire seeks to establish are: That under the 
general formula of organisation and efficiency an enormous 
amount of fussy, grandmotherly and, at WOI,,,t, tyranniGal 
legislation is being forred upon the simple folk bv a law- 
making cac.,te; that the libf'rty of the worker Ìs being 
threatened in the name of (ll'mocracv as it was neyer 
threatened by monarchy or oligarch-y; that, in fact, 
not merely ConseI"Yati\'es and Liberals of the landowning 
or manufacturing classes, together with the theori
ing 
Radicals, but that the '\'ery extremists among the leaders 
of Labour and Socialism are all combining to forge ne\\' 
fetters for the \\ orker; that the whole paraplwrnalia of 
Compulsory Educaton, State Insurance, Old Age Pensiom. 
School meals form but succe-"si\"e link
 of the fetter:--, 
Thi<; last ide-a is, of course, not new, but it i<; usually urgpd 
b
' the people who ha\'e more natural 
ympathy \\ ith the 
managing th.an the ðploited classes, 
Some patience is necessary to ,dispntangk the real 
meaning from the fantastic form'in which our authOl 
hac; chosen to present his \'ision, .. The D('vil " (If thi
 
satire is a very plausible person, the 'f\'ant of th(' 
capitalists::, the:' lawyers and the' politicians. who pre<;t"nh 
the case for organisation and efhciency with an imn1f'lbe 
show of good fcding for the worker, much ,wect rea<;(I11- 
ablcness, and a tine zeal for ordered acumlplio.;hment and 


all the modern watch cries-education, lwalth, increased 
produrtion, scientifir manageme-nt, snccess. 
The chief idea that the author seems to wish to 
canvass is that the true line of progress for Labonr ic, to 
throw off the policy of clt'manding doles and aC('t"pting 
controls, controls which arc only making of the man 
more and more a mere cog in the industrial marhine; 
and to demand and take:' on more responsibility, to show 
less" funk." The significance of all this is that it rein- 
forces a judgment whirh from quite different points of 
\'iew other thoughtful students of the labour tangle arc 
making, :\lost casual observers of the Labour 11100'e- 
ment, as \\'C'll as most employers, are apt to s\Un it up a,> 
an organised attempt to get n
re pay and do le<.;s work, 
and to sa\" that the case at issue betweC'n Capital and 
Labour is merely the question of the dish ibution of 
profits. The idea that the real demand of Labour is .l 
'demand for status rather than for wages, and that the . 
essential bitterness of Labonr, by no l11eans con lined to 
df!Ìtators and extremists, i<; formed by the growing senq' 
that the\' are not their own masters, hut, increasingl\'. 
other pt"òplcs' pawns, is wen worth the pt"t"p ('on<;ideratiòn 
of thost"-and \\'hat men of vision or re!\ection are not 
<lmongst them ?-who \'iew 01(' re-opcning of the I abour 
qnestiop after the war with serious apprehension. 
It is of course true, a" it is natural, that the.Lahour 
i....:--ues are most oft('n p\:pressl'cl in tprm<; of wages, hours, 
limitations, These arp tll(' tangible, immediate gain..; 
proposed by "practical" lcac1f'r,; who appreciatf' th(' 
diftìru1tie... of holding n1\'n together merely hy the larger 
\"i...ions and hopc's which, hO\\'e\'er suhstantial, are ne.C's- 

aril\, hopes dderred, Hut go dt'C'per ancl you iìncl 1 he 
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natural pac."-ion for liberty a<:.c.erting itsf'lf-and that in 
lI1f'n who have least of the agitator about them, 


A partner"-hip of Labour amI CapitL11 in prodllrtion, 
not merely in tl1í' matter of proJìt:; (that partnership exish 
now in a sense though it turns itself into a qnarrc"'- about 
!-hares), but in the much more essential matters of respon- 

ibility and control, seems the only possible termination 
of a barren struggle of which the effects are on the material 
plane, immeasurable waste which the world can nowadays 
ill afford, and on the spiritual plane, hatreds and sus- 
pirions which dissolve the essential fellowship that 
patrioti<:.m should primarily mean. 
enquestionabh- the Guild Socialists and Syndicalic.ts, 
tl1f' vanguard of self-conscious labour, by their doctrines 
amI intrigues hope to effect something more than is 
('ither just or profitable; as employers in their opposition 
\\ ish to yield something less, But a problem goes some 
\\ av to being soh-ed, if its essentials, as distinct from its 
aCl
idental a
cretions, can.be stated. On neither side of 
a quarrel do men rally to what is unjust in their cause, 
but to that which is light and just. That is a funda- 
mf'ntal truth on which all hopes of real progress arc based, 
and it is a demon<;trable truth, not a mere figment of 
irre"ponsible optimism. Tlw paramonnt ideal that is 

immering in the ranks of Labour is the spiritual idea of 
freedom. Those who wish to understand and meet the 
difficulties of the coming Labour struggle will be enor- 
mously helped by realic.ing this. 


Timid sonls, who, \'erv reasonabh', would be 
frightened of 
uch thoughts if they met them in syndi- 
calists' journals, might very \\Tll be induced to gi\'e them 
consideration in The De'l'ÌI's Devices, coming as they do 
from one who has reached his conclusions by quite un- 
exceptionable paths, An official of the Le.e., who 
reìirerl on gronnds of conscience after discO\'ering in the 
actual personal experience of the administration of 
ameliorative legislation that it tends to sap character 
and interfere with liberty, that it is vitiated bv the fact 
that f's<;entialk it is thè contri\'ance of one caste, the 
comfortable nianagers, for the impro\'ement and control 
of another caste, the impecnnious managed, has such good 
right to a hearing as experience gÍ\'es O\'er theory, If the 
somewhat disconcerting form of rather bizarre satire- 
"fhe Broad l
oad to Heaven-a ('inema (omed," 
(Satan's Circuit)" and the like-and a certain amount 
of irrelevant fooling for the sheer fun of the thing does 
not, as it should not, afb ight the reader. he ma \" be 
r('[erred to The Devil's ])ri.'i
es for illuminating chapters, 
whoc.e excellent sense conld not be cOl1\'e\'ed b\' means of 
paragraphs wrenched from their context. - - 
,\nd no,,' I must address myself to the challenge which 
thl' writf'r offers in his attack on the de\'il's devices of 
eJlìciency and organisation, On this score his argument 
may be summed up not altogether unfairly in this wise, 
(;prmany is a deplorable State: Germam' is highh' 
etlìcient, superbly organised, Th('refore dllci('l1c\" and 
organi<;ation arc deplorable thing:,; and b\' inference 
,Hriti"h slackness and the habit of " not finishÍng things ,. 
J-; exceUent. But what we need is more inefficiency and 
di<:.org-ani"ation for of such is the Kingdom of Hea\'en, 
\\'hirh has only to be stated to -suggest its refutation 
in tf'rmc. of a middle way, The wrong things may be 
organi
ed or the right things disorgani
ed, or one efficÍenC\' 
(say material) may b(' pre'ised at'the expense of a highèr 
efticiency, the ,-pi ritual. 


Organisation i
 but due economv of means. the 
elimination of ,\ aste, There i... nothing 'inherentlv vicious 
in it, On th(' ('ontran', it is an id('al which cannot in 
itc;df be assailed, but only in th(' range and manner of 
it" application. It s('ems a pit
. that the autflor oí Thc 
/JCï.'i/'s lJc1'iccs :
hould allow entirdy \-i<;ionary aspirations 
a place along"'lde his generall
' "dne philosoph\' of life', 
Thpre i" an undf'rcurrent of desire (on(' suspects tlia t he has 
hf'C'n unduh' influenced h\' his craftsman illustrator) for 
a return to' the pre-marhiÌH' era, .:\ow it i
 a quite' argu- 
ahle' (but hy no means obvious) propo"-ition that we arc 
none the bf'tte'r for steam, tllf' telephone. gramophone, 
IOtary pre"", wirek"s, photographs cinC'matogretphs. or 
thp nlf'chanical trillmphs of th,' ninl'teenth century, be- 
cau'-e pro!::'n "-"- i... to be nlf'a"-un II e',>cllI"-in'ly in term"- of 


the spirit. Bnt it is a wholly unprofitable thing to sigh 
for a machinelec.s age, or build at1\" hopes of spirihlL11 
rdorm upon it--. r!"tllrn, Lpt lie; farf' the r}par fart that WI" 
shall np\,pr agd.in h3.\'.. "Udl an agt
, Our line of progrf'rc; 
is not to abolish. but to control the machinf', amI it i... 
certain that there i... nothing inher('nth" wirked or un- 
spiritual in the produrtioi1 of thingi by machinery, 
\rhile th(' machine in industry has })rought its special 
horrors, it is not difticult to pro\"C that the general rise 
in the standard of li\'ing and the imprO\'ement of com- 
munications have gi\Ten \'aluable gifts to humanity; nor 
is it foolish to foresee the possibility of a day when the 
machine shall be entirely the ser\"ant of all mankind. not 
the sen'ant of the' Íf'w ànd the mac;t('r of th(' man,., At 
an\" rate, to work towards snrh a da\" is a better" amI a 
wiser thing than to cry for a day that"i" for e\'er gone. 


And as to the bogey of organisation. Clearly there 
are some things that must be ,'ery highly organised in a 
da\" of enormous cities. The apparatus of health, for 
instance, about the details of which our anthor is apt to be 
scornful. Sewers and dust destructors are but co-operati\"e 
slop-emptying, They are better than the good old habi.ts 
of the days of freedom when garbage was bestowprl m 
the streets. This kind of organisation may be expected t" 
be developed anrl rightly dew loped amongst us. Ollr 
mediævalists sighing for the \'ery olrl days are inclined to 
remember the pleasant sense of freedom (pleasanter in 
prospect than in fact) and forget the Black Death. 
Transport, too; here must be scheduled times; the 
individual whim sacrificed to the coUecti\'c cOl1\"enience, 
The mere complexity of our daily life caUs for an amount 
of regimenting and dictation that can, perversely, be 
represented as a limitation of freedom, whereas it is rather 
a fuUer freedom from the ills which the lack of such res- 
trictions would bring. Certainly in this kingdom of 
material contri\'ance and cOl1\'enience there seems hardh- 
any limit to the proper function of organisation, It Ís 
certain that we ha\'e not come near to reaching that limit. 
One has heard such a proposal as that e\"ery street and 
house in a cit\" be duh" labeUed and numbered in such a 
way that the street or house could be found by a stranger: 
denounced as a regrettable manifestation of the modern 
spirit of interference with personal liberty. Whereas 
no one denies that a fifty-thousand \'olume librarv 
needs a catalogue and - numbered shelves. We 
should distrust tÌle opponents of organisation anrl efti- 
cienC\' less if the,' admitted its efficacy where there is 
nothï"ng but real gain. " 
In the productiun of commodrties, efficiency and 
organisation are not mere barren watchwords, or svm- 
bols of a regrettable tnann\", \\'hen Labour comes to 
its own as a re:,ponsible"partnc.r in industry it "ill disrern 
that essential truth, It has a hard lesson to karn, for 
which it has been ill-prepared-to die;cipline itc;df. 
It is well, however, to remember the real truth at 
the back of the protests again"t our organisation, To 
lay organi,ing hands on th(' things of the mind and the 

pirit, or to make so admirable a machine of a subject, 
whether for industry or war, as to suppress the 11/an- 
that is the great danger. It is the German danger, and 
it is no doubt the natural tendency of those among us who 
recognise the cOl1\'enience of the" method ,",'ithout recog- 
nising its limitations, 


The cOl1\'enience is ob\"Îous enough, .\nd if tlH're 
were any diyine law which pre-supposed a spt of gon'rn- 
ing mind... and another 
t't of minds de>-tineù only to he 
directed and gO\'emed, a ;:oct of ruler,; on the one hand, 
and of instruments on the other, there would be little to 
say against it, 
But it is the proud discO\'ery of our race that there 
i
 something in e\'ery man which gives him a right, 
balanced by the just rights of others, to control hi... own 
dec.tiny, It is a doctrine not \\ ithout its difficultib in 
applicãtion, but it is essentiaIly the fundanlf'ntal doctrine 
of our political creed, \\'e are in Ie,,-,,- danger from its 
being pressed too far by some than from its being- limiteù 
by other" with a modifying clause' to the dkct that it i... 
well for u
, .. thp right-thinking minority to impo"-e it" 
will on the non-thinking majority" This is the doctrine 
attributeù to the })('\'il of our author'" ÜntasiLl. It is 
a ju"-t ascription 
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WEA'fHER. 


By J. D. Symon. 
U XDER a climate that seems resolutE'lvdetermined unfettered b
' frost, lying open to planting and sowin
. 
to deny us what is cOl1\'entionalÌy kno\\n as .-\nd to the ma
on, open weather mcans work, for in time 
seasonable winter weather, we have almost of frost lIt' dare not attempt to cut the c:tone. To the 
forgotten what snow and frost were really like. fox-hunter, open weather i., the thing chiefly to be rksirf'rl, 
They are rapidly becoming a myth, and might indeed "ith a southE'rIy wind and a cloudy sky, 
have passed out of remembrance were it not for the per- 
"istence of the tradition in the pages of illustrated journals Endless Deli
ht. 
and occasionally on a Christmas card. Elderly people 
remember or profess to remember long weeks of snow 
when skating was the daily pastime, and they tell wonder- 
ing children most enviahle stories of parties on the ice. 
pro'ongin
 thE'ir exercise sometimes until thf' small hours 
under a wintry moon, and able to celebrate the season as 
the Sf'ason should be cf'1ehrated until it reached its 
glorion" and proper end on Twelfth-night. 
But for such winters we han' almost ceased to hope. 
They haw' little <:.natches of that old-fashioned pleasure in 

rntland still, hut in this London latitudc we ha,'e ha(l no 
snrh good fortunc since the January of 1805. The onset 
of that memorahle frost had its herald in another now 
less familiar feature of Cockayne, to wit, a genuinc 
H London particular," of which throat and eyes still 
rf'tain a vÍ\'id and unwelcome memory. An agc of 
c1E'rtricit\' and the efforts of Sir William Richmoml 
would sècm to ha,Te had some effect, for the worst fog 
is certainl\' rarE'r nowada,'s, One may have missed 
more recent visitations, bùt that in qllestion remains 
the finest example in a rather long pri\'ate experience. 


Women at the Well, 
Jack Frost, playing the historian that bygone 
January, rE'vived another incident of a still older London, 
for water had to be dra\\ n from stand-pipcs in the st1'cet, 
and therewith reappeared the ancient congregations of 
women at the well. who fell at once into the antique 
habit of thE'ir great grandmothers and made the occasion 
subse1've thc ends of gossip. For to the women of an 
carIic1' da\, thc well W,lS what the shop of Figaro was to 
their lord..;, Perhaps they missed this daily rcnde7vous 
wh('n thf' thaw canlf', an(l may have thought mort' 
lightly of H every modern conveniencE'," and counted the 
toil of wat('r-carrying worth it., added opportunities of 
exchanging the universal cordial of human-natnrf', 
But tllf' glory of a wintry London has sadly dedinf'(l 
sincc the hrave davs when Boh Cratchit wcnt so gail\' 
and so often down i slide in C ornhil1. A slide in C ornhilf! 
] ncrE'diblc! E\'en I8Q5 hardly paralleled that gidd
' 
dis<;ipation. To such delights the present generation is 
a stI anger. It gi\"f's one more or les<; a <;hock to rf'alisf' 
that that mf'ans twenty years of almost uniforml
' open 
weather in winter. It means also that to thou<;ando; of 
young pcople seasonable winter wf'ather is mf'rdy hf'arsa y, 
and to \'ery little children it must secm like a fairy talt" 
I n this connection therf' arises a point of some r['mark. 
which \Va<; made by an acute French journalist rluring that 
<;pf'll of skating whi.h came to surprise Paris in thf' 
\\inter of IQI3-Q, a
 if to allow the city a moment of 
keenf'r f'njoyn1f'nt beforf' the dark days that werf' so near 
and so little suspected. All Paris, young and old. tun1f'd 
out to share it, and the excellent scribe, writing, I think, 
in thf' Fif!,ayo, called upon all men to bf'hold a miracle. 
It \\as ncarlv twentv vcars since Paris had skated before, 
whence then had' come the extraordinary proficiency 
which the younger pf'Op1e displayed in the art? rertainl
' 
not from roller-skating, which is quite differf'J1t. But thl' 
answer was, aftf'r all, not Vf'ry far to seE'k, for it lay in 
.\lpinf' Wintf'r Sports for the well-to-do and for the less 
well-to-do in the exceeding ease with which a nation of 
accomplished dancers can lcarn to skate. Our discf'rning 
writer '(lid not raise his point until the young people whose 
grace and dexterity he so much admired had profitf'd h
' 
quit(' a week's practice. and no doubt should King Fro!-ot 
graciously favour us in thesf' cnsu;ng days Wf' shall scc 
a similar marvel on evcry skating pond, Rut pf'nding 
such joys, we mu<;t mak(' the best of om Opf'l1 weathf'T. 
The mere term "opf'n weather" has a pf'culiar 
charm, not to gardenf'r<; and masons alone, It is hO\\'f'ver, 
th(' gard('ncr and tlH' faqrlf'r who n1\1<:.t ha,'f' il1\'entf'cl 
it. with a peculiar sati<;faction, as they thought of 
round. 


But to one who is no tiller of the soil, nor huntsman, 
nor mason, but a mere ramhlcr about the countr\'Side in 
the interval" of an entirely SUPE'II1UOUS occupatiòn. open 
weather is a thing of enilless ddight. Hs charm lip<; to 
a great extent in its nc
ation of what wc fondlv beli('\"c 
to lw the characteristir... of winter, although it is rmll\" 
high time that we lL'\'i<;cd our opinion on that point. 
But with sonw decp
rooted faith in thf' eternal uncertaint
' 
of our dimatc', we assume that tllf' la<;t twent\' \'f'ar,.; of 
open \\inh'rs is onl
' anotllPr if rat11Pr prolong-NI freak of 
the clerk of the \\-eather, and '.\ iIl certainlv hf' succcf'(k(l, 
hdore our time is out, hy the bracing rigmlrs of which our 
father., have told us, 
In the open "inter morning. when the quiet ydlow 
sl11llight, slightly water\' pcrhaps, lið If'vel owr the fields 
and makf's a golden fìligrE'l' of thc thin stcms in the coppice, 
winter can put on the disguise of spring, so c,unninglv 
sometime", perhaps so crtlcIly, that the fodish buds are 
tempted out untimeh-, On such days, despite the softness 
of the roa(!:;, it is good to make an early start, piously 
resolvcd to spend all the short light in the open air, with 
onlva brief halt now and then at a wavsidf' inn for homely 
cotintry farc, which must never he lÌ10re elaborate than 
hread and cheesf'. ,\t such times manv tracks are for- 
hidden. for the floods may be out. and meadows whirh 
at other times offered the pleasantest of paths are no\\' 
('ither undcr \\'ater, or so marsh\' that no going is possiblf', 
But the grateful sense of ahundant moistnre on the earth 
and in air is of the esscnce of these days of open weather, 
and where there has been ovcrflow of the river or the 
hroOk, the landscape takes on a nE'W character and reveals 
TICW trirks of light and shadl'. whilf' a humid sweetness 
comes up from thf' land, tdling of forces that arc prcparing 
in s"crf't dcpths for the lush richness of June. 


Caldecott's Hunting Pictures, 
But nonc tl1f' le,,') docs open weather pf'rmit of dricr 
and more hracing days than the:;c, Then it i" tint stripped 
ftdds and trees give tll(' settin
 for such hunting picture,> 
asCa1decott used to draw, His haml, cunning as it was 
at thf' snowy landscape, with its good old-fashioned sug- 
ge<;tion<:. of warm cheer to follow for those who had to face 
thE' rigonr
 of "intf'r, had as deft a trick of sugge<:.ting 
winter without its convE'ntional accompaniments. He 
caught the cold light on the 1ie1ds with a delicatf' 
econom\' of 111 f'an <;, a 
inglc flat wash of colour was suftì- 
cimt tõ Sf'cure hi., efff'ct, and therf' vou had thf' \'f'IT 
setting and no otl1f'r that called for' the Three Joyial 
Huntsme'1. 
Without breaking the sppll of opcn wcathf'r, a fleeting 
touch of frost will oftf'n nip thc air at <;unsf't, and thns it i" 
that the western lights arf' purely those of winter and not 
of horrowed spring, Y onr 
pring sunsf't is not countr'r- 
frited herc, and the mild winter tinds in its sunSf't some 
assf'rtion of that severcr character which ma\T or mav not 
he a fab\(, , There is no mi<;taking these ,,:intrv s11nspts 
"ith thrir 10\\ -hung mists, their gorgeou
 trails õf crimson 
rt'arhing up into thf' earlif'r rlarkeni'ng skv: t]lf'rc is no 
lIli..;taking such for the 10ng"f'T lingering light of sprin
. 
Hf'l"f' at tll(' end of the da\' i..; wintl'r's ..;elf in(ked, and 
wcre therf' no other 
ign tò tP\} uo;; the real name of the 
season, therf' i" always thc position of thc sun, 
This sector of thc horizon and no other is that of the 
\\ intrv snn<;et, and in this no othf'r season has part or 
lot. 'Not onl\" nUT own consciousnes., may tell us this, 
hut the suh-c'onsciothnf'ss of g('ncrations hàck stirs in u" 
and makf'<; Uo.; ff'f'1, \\ ithout dcfÌnite realisation, that 11f're, 
whate\-f'r ib disgui<;f', howrver opf'n thc wcatllf'r, is 
potrntially t}l(' inhospitable Sf'ason of tl11' Far. To-day 
'it nu\' he spring: to-1I1orrow icidf'<; ma\T han
 h\' the wall 
anrl Dirk t II(' 
1)('plH'rcl hlm\ hi..; nail. 
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SIGNALLERS. 


ßy Boyd Cable. 


,1 he oþel/in!; oj this story wllS þu!Jlishcd in " Lal/d and 
1I'lúer" of januaJ v .!o]th, I/lld told IllL' ditjiculties under 

dlich the signallers u-,url
 whuse dltl\' it is to CUllve\ 
despatches from al/d to the firillg line. .In action 

t't!S in progress, ami -it sounded as 2] it were coming 
back cluser to the signallers zcJw were carrying un their 
u'wk in the cellar oj a half dcstmycd house, 


The sergeant was moving across the door to open 
it and lbten \\ hen a 
hell struck the hou
e above them, 
The building shook \Ïolently, down to the \'ery flags of 
the stone floor; from overhead, after the first crash, there' 
came a rumble of fd.lling masonry, -the splintering cracks 
of breaking wood-work, the clatter and rattle of cascad- 
ing bIicks and tiles, A shower of pla
t('r grit fell from the 
cellar rouf and settled thick upon the papers littered O\'cr 
the table. The sergeant halted abruptly \\ith his hand 
on the cell,lr door, three or four of the 
leepe
 stirred 
n;stlessly, one wo1.e for a minute 
ufticiently to grumble 
curses and ask " what the blank was that" ; the re
t 
lept 
on 
erene and undisturbed, The sergeant 
tood there 
until the last :-,uunds uf falling rubbi
h hd.d ced.
ed. ".\ 
shell ': he sail! d.nd" drew a ùeep breath, "Plunk intu 
upstall's sume\\ here, 
The 
ignaner made no albwer. Ill' \\as quite bu
y 
at the mument rearranging his dbturbed papers and 
blowing the du
t d.nd grit uff them. 
.\ telcphoni
t at another table commenced to take 
and write don n a message. It came from the fon\ Llrd 
trench, on the left and merely 
aiù briefly thd.t the attack 
on the centre wao.; spreading to them and that they \\-ere 
hulding it with 
ome difficulty, The me::;
age wa
 :>ent 
up to the O.C. "Whoever the 0,(, may be," as the 
sergeant said softly. "If the Culonel \\ as upstahs when 
that shell hit, there's another O.c. nO\\, mo
t like." But 
the Colonel had cscapcù that 
hell and sent a me
6age 
ÌJ.lck to the ldt trench to hd.ng vn, ,l1ld that he had asked 
for reinforcements. 


Rcinforcemcnts. 
"He did ask," 
aid the sergeant g1Ìmly. U but 
when he's going to get 'em is a different pair 0' shoes, 
It'll take those messengers most of an hour to get there, 
e\'en if they dodge aU the lead on the way". 
As the minutes passed, it -became more and more 
plain that the need for reinforcements was growing more 
and more urgent. The sergeant was standing now at 
the open door of the cellar, and the noise of the contiict 
swept down and clamoured and beat about them 
" fhink I'll just slip up and have a look round," said 
the sergeant. "I shan't be long," 
When he had gone, the signaller rose and closed the 
door; it was cold enough, as he \'ery sensibly argued, 
and his being able to hear the fighting better \\ ould do 
nothing to affect its issue, Just after came another call 
on his instrument, and the repair party told him they 
had crossed the neutral ground, had one man wounded 
in the arm, that he was going on \\ ith them, and they were 
still following up the \\ire. The message ceased, and the 
telephonist leaning his elbows on the table and his chin 
on his hd.nds, \\ a
 almost asleep before he realised it. 
He \\ akcned with d. jerk, lit another cigarette, and 
tamped 
up and do\\'n the room tryin
 to \\ arm hi
 numbed feet, 
First one orderly and then another bruu
ht in 
m6sages to be sent to the other trenche,>, d.nd the 
ig- 
naUer held them a minute and gdthered somc more 
particulars as to how tlw fight was progre!-'5ing up there. 
The particulars were not encouraging, 'Yt must haw' 
lo
t a lot of men, since the whole place wa
 dotted up 
with casualties that kept coming in quicker than the 
stretcher bearers could moye them, The rifle tìre wa
 
hot, the bombing was !-'till hotter, and the shelling was 
perhaps the hottest and most horribk of all. Of the last 
the signaller hardly required an account; the growling 
thumps of hea\'y 
hell:-. exploding, kept sendin CT littlt- 

hh ers dO\\ n tIll' cdld.r \\ d.lb, the 
hi\ cr bein
, ()ddl
' 
l'ulIui!.h, mun t:111plld.tic whcn the \\Llill,f tIw falling 
11I'1l 
enùed in a ll1ullkd thump that plUcl.Ümnl the Ulb
ik 


" blind" or If a dud." .\nother hurrieù messenger 
plunged do\\n the steps \\ith a note \uitten by the 
adjutant to say the colonel Wd.S severely wounded and 
had sent for the second in command to take over. Ten 
more dragging minutes passed, and now the separate' 
little shivers and thrills that shook the cellar walls had 
merged and run together. The rolling crash of the falling 
shelb and the bursting of bombs came dose and fast 
une upon another, and at intervals the terrific detonation 
of an aerial torpedo dwarfed for the moment all the other 
sounds. 


Thc Sleepers A wake. 
By now the noise was so great that even the sleepers 
began to stir, and one or two of them to \\ake. One sat 
up and asked the telephonist sitting idle over his instru- 
ment, whd.t \Va" happening. He \\as told briefly, and 
told also thd.t the line \\as "disc." He e'\pressed con- 

iderable annoyance at this, grumbling that he knew 
\\ hat it meant-more trips in the mud and under fire to 
take the messages the \\he 
hould have carried, 
" Do you think there's any chance of them pu
hing 
the line and rushing this hou
e ? " he asked. The telc- 
phonbt ùidnt know, 
"Well," said the man and lay duwn again. "It's 
none 0' my da
heù bUsine
s if they do anyway. I only 
hope \\e're tipped the wink in time to shunt out 0' here; 
J've no particular fancy for 
itting in a cellar \\ ith the 
Hoche cock-shying their bombs do\\ n the steps at me," 
fhen he shut his eyes and \\ent tu 
leep again. 
The morsed key 
ignal for his own company buueù 
rapidly un the signaller'
 telephone and he caught the 
\'uice of the Corporal whu had taken out the repair party. 
They had found the break, the corporal 
aid, and \\-erc 
mending it, He shuuld be through-he was through- 
could he hcar the other end? The 
ignaller could hear 
the uther end calling him anù he promptly tappeù oft 
the answering signal and spuke into his instrument, He 
could hedr the morsc signals on the buaer plain enough, 
but the \'oice was faint and indistinct. The signaller 
caught the corporal before he withdrew his tap-in and 
implored him to search along and find the leakage. 
"It's bad enough," he said, .. to get all these 
messages through by voice. I haven't a dog's chance of 
doing it if I have to buzz each one." 
The rear station spoke again and informed him that 
he had se\'Cral urgent messages waiting, The forward 
signaller replied that he also had several messages, and 
one in particular was urgent abovc all others. 
"The blanky line is being pu
hed in," he said, 
" Ko it isn't pushed in yet-I didn't say it-I said being 
pushed in-being-being, looks like it \\-ill be pushed 
in-got that? The O,c. has' stopped one' and the 
second has taken command. This message I wdnt you 
to take is shrieking for reinforcements-what? I can't 
hear-no I didn't 
ay anything about horses-I did not, 
Heinforcements I said; anyhow, takc Utis message anù 
get it through quick." 


A Tcrrific Crash. 
H, WdS interrupted by another telfific crd.::-h, a 
frbh and luudel' oUtbUbt vf the din outside: running- 
fuobteps dattered d.nd led.ped dU\n
 the 
tai.ls, the doo'r 
flung open and the sergeant ru
hed m slamnllng the door 
,'iolently behind him, He ran straight acro
s to the 
recumbènt figures and began violently to shake and kick 
them into wakefulness, 
" L"p with ye! " he said, " Every man. If you don't 
wake quick now, you'll maybe not have the chance to 
wake at aU," 
The men rolled over and sat and stood up blinking 
stupidly at him and listening in amazement to the noisc 
onbide. 
"Rou
 yourseh eo.;, he cried. "Get a mo\ con, 
TIlt' Germans alc almu
t on top of us. The front Jine'" 
falling bad... They'll :-,tand here lIe 
eized one or 
t\\ u of thcm d.UÙ pu
hed thcm tuwalù
 the door. .. You." 
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he said. II and you and you, get outside at-:.d round th,) 
back there, See if you C3.n get a pi:kaxe, a tTn
hing tool, 
anything, and break down that grating and knock a bigger 
hole in the winduw. 'V
 nny have to crawl out there 
presently. The rest 0' y
 come with me an' help block' 
up the door." 
fhrough the din that followcd, the telephonist 
fought to get his messag
 through; he had to gÌ\'e up an 
,lttempt to speak it whiL
 a hatchet, a cro,,"bar and a 
l'ick.1xe were noisily at work breaking out a fresh exit 
from the belck of the cellar, and en
n after th.1t wurk had 
been cumpleted, it was diftìcult to make himself heard, 
He completed the Ulgen
 mes
age fur reinforcements at 
last, li
tened to some confused .1nd confusing comments 
upun it, .1nd then made ready to take some messages 
from the other end, 
.. You'll ha,"e to shout," he said, " no, shout-speak 
loud, because I can't 'ardly 'ear myself think-no, 'ear 
my
elf think. Oh, d.J] s
:ds, but the shelling is the worst, 
arid une 0' them beastly airyale torpedoes, All right, 
go ahead," 
The earpiece r
cei\"ci strapped tightly O\"er one ear, 
ldt his right hand fre
 to use a pencil, and as he took 
the spoken mes,;age word b.\7 word, he wrote it on the pad 
fur mes
a
e forms ntd
r hi>. hand, Fnder tIl(' circnm- 
!'tell1ces it
 is hardly surprising that the message took a 
good deal longer than a nornul time to send through, and 
while he was taking it, the signaller's mind W.1S altogether 
too occupied to pay a'1Y attention to the progress of 
('vents abm. e and around him, But now the sergeant 
came back and warned him that he had better get his 
things ready and pnt together as far as he could, in case 
thev had to make a quick and sudden move, 
- "The game's up, I'm afraid," he said gloomily, 
and took a note that was broëïght down by another 
orderly, .. [ thought so," he commented, as he read it 
hastily and passed it to the other signaller. .. It's a 
me
sage wd.rning the right and left flanks that we can't 
hold the centre any lon;cr, and that they are to commence 
f.1lling back tu cunform to our retirement at J.20 ac emma, 
which is ten mÌnu
 es from no\\'," 
U\'er their heads the signaller
 could hear tramping 

curryillg feet, the hammering out of loophole!';, the 
dr,l

ing thump and flinging du\\ Il of obstacles piled up 
w au additiunal ddence to the rickety walls, Then there 
C;, ere more hurrying footsteps and presently the jarring 
I If p-rap-rap of a machine gun immediately Uyer thdl 
hCd.ds. 


Falling Back. 
,. That's done it 
 " said the sergeant. ,. We've got 
no urders to mo"c, but I'm going to chance it and establish 
,lit alternati,-e signalling station in one of the trenches 
50mewhcre behind h"lC. [his cellar roof is too thin to 
;top an ordinary Fiubang, much less a good solid Crump, 
md that machine gun upstairs is a certain im:Ìtation to 
:,udden death and the German gunners to down and out 
us." 
He moved towards the new opening that had been 
ltaÙe in the wall of the cellar, scram bled up it and dis- 
lppeared. All the signallers lifted their attention from 
their instruments at the same moment and sat listening 
to the fresh note that ran through the renewed and louder 
clamour and racket. The signaller who was in touch with 
the re.1r station called them and began to tell them what 
wa., happening, 
,. We're about aU in, I b'lieve," he said. .. Five 
minutes ago we rass
d word to the flanks to fall back in 
tcllminutes. What? Yes, it's thick. I don't knuw huw 
lIlelny men we'yc lost hanging on and [ suppose we'll 
lose as many again taking back the trench we're to gi\'e up, 
What's that? 
o. I don't see how reinforcements could 
be here yet. How long ago you say you passed orders for 
them to move up? An hour ago! That's wrong, because 
the messengers can't have been back-telephone mes- 
sage? That's a lot less than an hour ago, I sent it 
myself no more than half an hour since, Oo-oo! did you 
get thaI; bump? Dunno, couple 0' big 
hells or something 
droppe l ju
t outside. I can 'ardly 'ear 
;ou. rhere's 
d. most almighty row going on all round. TIII'y 11111'>t be 
charging I think, or uur frunt line's fallen l>ack, I)('cau..;e 
the rifles is going nineteen tu thc. lluæn, a-el-ah! rhl'y'rc 

etting ::;trongcr too, ,md it 
ound
 like a lut mure bU1l1b
 
going; huld on, there's that blighting m.1xim again," 
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He .stoppcd spe.1killg ,,-hill' upstairs the maxim 
clattered off belt after belt of cartridges. The other 
signallers were !'huft1ing their fe
t anxiously and looking 
about them, 
,,. .\re we going to 
tick it here? " said une, "Didn't 
the sergeant say something about 'opping it? " 
" If he did," said the other, " he hasn't given any 
orders th.1t I\'e heard, I suppose he'll come back and 
do that and we\'e ju
 got to carryon till then," 
The men had to shout now to make themseh-es heard 
to each uther abO\'e the cun
tant clatter of the maxim 
and the'roar uf ritIe 1Ìre, By now they could hed.r too, 
shouts and cries and th
 trampling- rush of many foot- 
steps. The signaller spoke into his instrument again, 
" I think the line's fallen back," he said, "I Cd.n 
hear a heap 0' men runnin:{ about therc outside and now 
I suppose u" here is ab,mt due to gd it in the neck." 
There was a scuft1e, a rush and a plunge and the 
sergeant shot down through the rear opening and out 
into the cellar. 
"The flank trenches ,. he shouted, "Quick, get 
un to them-right and left Hank-tell them they're 
to stand fast. Quick now, gi,-e them that first. . Stand 
fa5t; do not retire.' " 
The signallers leap
d to their instruments, buzzed 
off the call and getting through, rattled their messages off, 
" Ask them," said the sergeant au).iously. "Had 
they commenced to retire," He breathed a sigh of relief 
when the answers came. ff Xo," that the message had 
just stopped them in time, 
,. [hen," he said, .. You can go ahead now and te]] 
them the order to retire is cance]]ed, that the reinforce- 
ments have arri\-ed, that they're up in our forward line, 
and we can hold it good-oh ! " 
He paused and wiped his wet forehead; "Y ou," 
he said, turning to the other signaller, "tell them behind 
there the same thing," 
" How in thundl'r did they manage it sergeant? " 
said the perplexed 
ignaner. "They haven't had time 
since they got my 1ne

age through." 
" Xo," said the sergeant, " but they\'e just had time 
dnce they got mine," 
,. Cot yours? " said the bewilùered signaUer. 
.. \" es, didn't I tl'1I yuu ? " said the sergean 1. "When 
I went out fur a look round that time, I found an artillerv 
signaller laying out a new line and I got him to let me taì; 
in and send a message through his battery to head- 
quarters," 
.. You might have told me," said the aggrieved 
ig- 
nallei. "It would have sa'-'ed m
 a heap uf Sweat getting 
that messJ.ge through," After he had 1ìnished his message 
to the rear station he spoke reflectively: "Lucky thing 
you did get through," he said. "'Twas a pretty clo:>e 
sha\"e. The O.r. should have a . thank you' for you 
o\'cr it." 
" I don't suppose," auswer
d the sergeant, ff the 
O,c. will ever know or ever trouble about it; he sent a 
message to the signalling company to send through- 
and it was sent through. There's the beginning and the 
end of it," 
.\nd as he said. so it was; or rather the end of it \\'as 
in those three words that appeared later in the de"p,ltch ' 
,. It is reported," 
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CO
/tMONSENSE ABOUT MONTENEGRO 


By Alfred Stead. 


F \R too much has been made of the Austrian occu- 
pation of Montenegro. Xow that the 
Ionte- 
negrin episode is finished and the country III the 
hands of the enemy, it is possible to deal more 
comprehensively with the participation of the country of 
King Kicolas in the war. For many months Montenegro 
had' ceased to be qn active ally, it is doubtful whether 
there was ever a moment during- the \\'ar when her rulers 
were not actuated solely by a desire that any partiripation 
in hostilities should be directly b<.'neficial to themselves, 
they gan> no thoug
t to the cÒIT
mon, good, and in some 
instances worked dehberately agamst It. , 
Much has been written and spoken of this, the smallE'st 
of the nations banded together to combat the (;erman 
menace, and sentiment has magnified the doings of the' 
'Tontenegrins in inverse proportion to the importance of 
their efforts. Bluntly, \\'(' must eliminate from our minds 
all the official 
Iontenegrin communiqués, issued in th<.' 
\'arious European capitals, noting only C1l passant that for 
SOme tim<.' thesf' inspired documents have not been issued 
in London, Facts are stubborn things, but a skilful usp 
of official communiqués on a basis of an uncomprehending 
glamour may do much to give an idealised impression, 
and Montenegro resembles most of all the self-starting 
device on modern motor-cars, which only arc in action 
until the main engine starts. It has beE'n the rÔle of 
::\Iontenegro to be among the starters, generaIIy e\"en to steal 
a few lengths, but sennuþ application to war is quite another 
matter. 1\ot that 
llyone should seek to say that the 
l\Iontenegrins are not a courageous people; they can be 
that in excelsis and yet be of small value as a fighting ele- 
ment in the present great war. 
Not a Feat of Arms. 
Lying outside the regular beat of special newspaper 
correspondents :\Iontenegro has enjoyed during this war 
the rôle of fixing for the outside world her own desired 
estimate of :Montenegrin \"aloU!" and fighting work. There 
has been no means of establishing a perspective, indeed it 
is doubtful whether the newspapers would have cared for 
the truth, when the fiction was so much more picturesque. 
But now the time has come for a detached and objectÏ\"e 
summing up of the :\Iontenegrin situation, so that the 
AIIies can gain some adequate idea of the value of the most 
recent success of the Central Powers. It may b<.' said at 
once that, from a military standpoint, the loss of Montene- 
gro as it was utilised, has no importance whate'"er. From 
the moral effect standpoint the importance is small in the 
circles where the truth is known, however much it may 
ha'"e been boomed in an endeavour to enthuse the publiè 
in Vienna or Berlin. At the Ballplatz and Friedrichstrasse 
they know weII that the conquest of l\Iontenegro is primarily 
a commercial financial operation and not a brilliant feat 
of arms. 
From the .\llies' point of \"iew the only military value 
of :\Iontenegro was that within the frontiE'rs of that country 
were situated tl)(' dominating artillery positions O\"er1ookinp- 
the Bocche di Cattaro. But since in the cÏghteen months 
of the war no real effort had been made to utilise these' 
positions, no hmvy mod<.'rn guns placcd on them to render 
the Bocche impo:.siblc for the .\ustrian fleet, the present 
loss of the Lo\'chen positions makes no real difference to 
us, It makes the' :\ushian position surer and enables the 
bulk of the Austrian fleet to remain in this magnifiCf'nt 
natural harbour; it also make
 the task of conq\)('ring tllf' 
Bocche a much more possible one. Such attack, if it e\'er 
comes, must nec<.'ssaril.' he preceded by the recapture' of 
the Lowhen positions abO\'e Cattaro. And the Austrians 
are not likely to leave these positions \\ithout adequate 
means of defence. 
The reason why the Allies, and especially Italy, did 
nothing to send heavy guns to Lovchen is a n1Vstei y, 
since the advantages are so obvious. The only 'excuse 
given is that had such an attpmpt been made, the 
Austrians would have occupied LO'Then hefore the guns 
could have reached there. There is one thing certain, 
and that is, that had :\Jrmt<.'ncgro beE'n an ally of (;ennany 
and the Bocche in our hand<; wIth our mf'n-of-war <;heltering 
in it, there would ha, c been heavy guns on all thf' positions 


above Cattaro. I was present at the first attack made by 
the Austrians on the northern extremity of the Lovchen 
ridge, which was the first indication of the coming of the 
end of 
Iontenegro, 
A Bird's Eye View. 
I stood at the farthest Mont<.'negrin outpost and saw the 
whole Bocche, with its forts and warships at anchor spread 
out bdow me, as from an aeroplane. TIlt' Ccttigne-Cattarr 
road, dose to which are the gun positions, is û,'er ninf' 
hundred vard... above the sea-level, thc highest Austrian 
fort i<:. nòt much over se\'en hundred. It was a curiou
 
feeling, looking down on th<.' forts and seein 
 their gun<: 
firing at tlH' Montenegrin positions while the tnops around 
me could havp thrown pebbles into the chimneys of the' 
barracks of th<.' Austrian garrisons. And there wpre no guns 
worth looking at. The Frenrh, in bitter je<;t, did send SOme 
120 mm. long guns of old pattern firing black po....der, which 
were blown out of action by the tweh'c-inch I!uns of the 
Austrian warships anchored in the Hocche. For it \\Ta<; not 
only possible to !"ee the forts, but the smalle<;t detail of the' 
daily life of the ships' crews on thf' warships was a<; an OpE'n 
book to thl:' spectator on Lovchen. And with it aU nothin
 
was done-until the Aushians decided to remo\'e what 
must ever ha\"e heen a terrible menace, anj occupif'd 
Lovchen. 
Thf'Y first built roads towardc; the northern'nost point 
\\'hich was also the highest and dominating one-7igza
 
military roads constmcted with infinitp patience and labour 
-and the defenders looked on while the Allies co:uinued to 
ignore the good existing roads of Montenegro, up whirh 
guns could have been dragged to destroy both the Austrian 
road and its makers. \\'hen all was ready the Austrians 
poured a tremendous fire from all their heavy gl1'lS on thi.., 
chosen point, RatkO\'a Gova, and captured' it-
hc l\Ton- 
ten<.'glins lost fi\'e men killed and the whole of the LO\Then 
positions as well as Cettigne itself was at the merc\, of the' 
Austrians, With the taking of Ratkova Go\'a the Ìnilitar\' 
\'alue of l\Iontenegro to the Allies disapp<.'ared. The sul)- 
sequent happenings, the signing and tearing up of armistil'p 
or capitulation, were of quite minor importanc2. After 
Ratko\"a Gova was in the Austrian hands at Ipast onf' 
Foreign Legation took !"teps to place its papers in s('curit\' 
beyond th<.' frontiers, a wise precaution, a.; things 
eventually turned out. 
The expected délloltemcllt could not long bf' delan>d, 
the only question was, what exact form would it Úlkf'. 
The generally expected termination \\'as a reversion to the 
former arrangement with Austria whereby :\Iont('I}egro 
should make a semblance of warfar<.' \\ ithout, 110\\ f'\'cr, 
doing anything serious enough to necessitate large Austrian 
military concentration on the :\Iontenegrin îronts, Th<.'re 
were indications that negotiations werE' being carri.'d on to 
thi" end, not only in :\Jontenegro, but in Vienna. 
Rus,ia's Foresight. 
Russia had ah'eadv regarded thE' situation ac; losf, and 
for some time previous' had remO\'ed her active rep '<;
nta- 
tives from Cettigne. The country waso\'Crrun with Austrian 
agents, anù in Cettig-ne weU-known Austrians could be' spen 
in the streets any day, quite unembarrassed. On one 
occasion I saw the fonner commander of the Au!"trian 
CI uiser Qenla busily employed selecting billet!" for coming 
staff-officers among the houses of Cettigne. E,"errthine,:- 
that was known in Ü>ttigne wa<:. known in Cattaro : ttiroug-h 
Budua there was easy and com"cnient contact, Therc \\as 
no question of spies. because these are persons <;uppo<;ed 
to work in secret, the Austrian agenb in Cf'ttigne worked 
openly, no!" were they looked upon as enf'mi<.'s .;an> 
by the Sen.-ians from Dalmatia and Bosnia who lweI 
sought shelter and immunity from Austrian militarv 
sen'icè in :\Iontenegro, It wac; a curiou, "td.tc of affairs, 
perhaps more comprf'hcn<;iblc \\ hen it i" rcm mb:, '('(I that 
Montenegro's wholl' economic E'xistenc
 was bound np with 
.\u<:.tIia and \\itf. no other rountr\" 
It mu<;t be' :;aid. ho\\'evf'r, that tllf' ma", of till :\[Ol1- 
tellF,..:rin peoplf' are intt'l1s<.'I.\' patIiotir, ann in thi
 difJ..r 
stronglv frum tho - who go\'( lI1('d them: hut tl1f' ilIa '- had 
littk 
a:r in tllf' df'ci...ions of Cf'ttigl1l'.', Fo\m('r!\" Prince 
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iíOla<; ruled autocratirally, hampf'red largely by an 
entouragp of rdations anrl para<;itf'-;, TI1(' idf'a of a con- 
s! itnt ion reíOll1mpndpd it<;f'lf to him as a ll1f'ans of freein
 
him...I'J( from his rf'lati\'f'<;, and 11(' arlnpterl it. .\t fir
t. 
llO\\"I'\'f'r, it thrr-atf'nr-d to hf' a mo-;t dangerons r-nf'my to 
t hf' 
mtocrar\,. ,Iml a fOil Þ d' élat was nf'f'ded to hring matters 
to tlw íondition in which tlH'\' founù tlwmse}\'e5 at the 
bf'
inning of the recf'nt wars, " 
l
ing 
icold
 had "ecured autocratic po\\er with 
cono:.titutional lack of rf':iponslbility, The governing few, 
ha\'ing tìllnly graspf'd the üpportunity of enriching them- 
<..Pl\'f'S, 
howed a callou;; disregard to the wllfare of the 
"Iontf'negrin peopIf', almost unprec{'df'nted in any conntry. 
ï 1111'; the patriotic, lIJ1(kl1htedl
' courageous mass was 
hr-lplf'sS in the hands of tlw self-sPf'king few-thf' governing 
1 r.r::. 11J/C , as a :\lontenq:
rin depnt
' said in the Parliament 
a few weeks ago, was unworthy of the traditions of the 
conntry and had betrayed the people, Even thE' chari- 
tahlr- funds raised in England and e1sewhf're were diverted 
from the people into the pockets of the Go\'ernment, The 
Palace and the 
Iinisters seemed perfectly ready to allo\\ 
the pf'op1c to stan'e and the army to go without bread, so 
long a<; thf're was a chance of filling their pockets. This 
heing thf' case it would have hef'n pprfectIy idk to 
(',-Pf'('t a tierce pushing of the war on 
the part of the 
j\J ontf'n('grin Go\'ernmcnt. 
Always Sf'f'king to arri\Te at the head<;hip of the whole 
SCThian race, King Nicolas rejoiced in the disaster which 
had o\'f'rcom(' the Sf'rbians and sought ratl1f'r to exaggerate 
tl1(' déhÚclc than to mourn it, The open pleasurf' shown 
at the Palace was hard to bear hv the Serbian officers 
forming the General Staff of the l\1òntcnegrin army, The 
feeling that Russia had chosen Serbia as her favourite 
f>roté{!,é, helped on the cause of Austria in Montenegro 
enormonsly. :Nor must it be forgotten that there was a 
Yen' general bf'licf in Montenegro that the Central Powers 
ha(Ì already won, and as one \'ery highly-placed personagf' 
...aid. " \\"hy doe::- England go on with the war-(
ennany 
has won already." 
Austria the Real Power. 
To the Palacf' and the Gm'ernment Austria is a real 
powel", while c\"eu Rnc;sia is only an unknown on('. Few 
\Iontenegrins have been in England, and the power of a 
clomim.ting fleet is nnknown to them, In the matter of 
11 r-('t<; , all they know is that the Anstrian snbmarines were 
ahle to sally out of Cattaro when they wished and sink 
l\[ont('negri1Ì tran<;ports, Then then-' came "\netrian 
aeroplanes O\'er Cettigne and all the town<;, while the whole 
of the Montenegrin coast was mined and hlocked by the 
.\u<;trian )Ja\TV, It is a small wonder, therefore, that in the 
(
O\'f'rning circles of :\Iontenegro there was a vf'ry strong 
desire to " keep in " with Au
tria, 
Df'spite the Italian marriage, relations with Rome 
were far from good, and it was openly said that Italy was 
not ahle to do anything against Austria. Austrian influ- 
r'nr(' '\\'as very strong in all departments; it paralysed any 
national action, A notable surcess was when the JIontene- 
grin (
flvernn1f'nt was H persuadf'ò" not to construct the 
road through the mountains to Ipek, although this was an 
e<;<;elÜial undertaking to secure contact with the Serbian 
armies. The absence of this road meant later the loss of 
all tlw Serbian artillery and train and of many soldif'rs, 
.\nd thi<; is only one instance. fhe Italian wire]e<;s station 
on Lovchpn. which r<,ported th(' mO\Tements of tl1f' Austrian 
vr-ssels in the Bocche, had its telephone wire to Cettigm' 
C11t :,('\"eral times a week, and notably when any \Te5sels 
were leaving the harbour, All movements of transports 
arridng for )110ntenegro were known immediately in 
Cattaro, with ohvious r('-;nlts, Indeed it \\ould <;eem as if 
much of the cargo in S0111e of the ships was destined for the 
\u-;trians, not for the ::\lontenegrins. There were instances 
,f vessel,> being captured by Austrian submarines off the 
Ro\'ana River, íonducted to the Rocche di (attara tlnd 
t 11(:n s('n1 hach. again aftf'r the Austrian goods had been 
:li, c;rharg('d The \\ hole atmosphere at Cettigne was one 
of unreality, and all tho<;p who were working for the Allies 
\\'er(' cOlwínced that they were flogging a dead horse, and 
that tlw (-;'overnment wa
 simply ser'king to get a.; mnch ac; 
po..;..;ible out of the A1lirs without having any intention 
of h('ing ]oval. 
" rhe tmth wa<; not in 1"0('111," is the only wa\' to 
lkeíl ihl' tll(' tactics of the \lont r negrin Govf'rnmc-nt. "Thi,> 
\\a
 1,...\)('ciaHy <;0 at th" time of tlwir occupation of Skntari, 
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.\ustria's most popular move \\'a<; when sh(' ga\'e her 
sanction to a 
1ontenegrin occupation of this Alhanian 
town, f'\'en òuring war time, It was ohviousl\" hrttf'r for 
.\ush ia to ha\'e 11(:1' puppet there than to SPf' eith('r Ital\" (If 
an imkpend('nt Alhania at Skntari. Bnt the 1\Iont('negÌins 
w('re crazy to hav(' Sk11tari, and so \\'ent there" to r('('ei\'(' 
the k('\'s òf the town from Auetrian notarie<' a<; a Monte- 
negrin- rlt'puty put it. It was the dominating passion, this 
cult of 
kutari. .\ l110
t serious 110ntenegrin Professor, a 
leading opponent of the King and the gm'eming cliqne, 
told me quite calmly that he would break his word of honour 
or lie if by so doing he would secure Skutari to Montenegro. 
And Au<;tria gained ground by acquie,>cing, hy pushing 
}Iontenegro into Skutari ; the AlIif's opposing and refnsing 
to recognise the occupation, lost. ground considerahl
, 
It was commonly said that King 
icolas was quite ready to 
barter the Lo\'chen positions for Skutari-indeed, to Mon- 
tenE'gro the LO\Then positions were of small value, howe\'er 
formidable they might ha\'e heen to a great Po\\'er. 


Serbia's Steadying Influence. 
The stf'adying influence on the Go\'ernnwnt wa" the 
armv and the Sr-rbian General Staff, 1'h(' Serhian
 took 
on their shoulders much of the cost and burden of ff'eding 
the army and unùouhtedly a great majority of the troop..; 
were more rearly, to follow their Serbian officers in t h(' 
defence of thE'ir country than desirous of acquiescence in 
surrender, if oròered hy their King. But it must n01 
be rated too high, The ::\Iontcnegrin army, ib methods 
of fighting arc not those of modem warfare, '1'11f' high('st 
number of soldiers was about 40,000 ; but then' w('re few 
moments when even a quarter of thp<;e were at the front 
or firing line. 
Cettigne was thronged with men of military age, and 
so were nearlv all the towns, Rut there was not any real 
need for thf' army to be bus
', fhe Austrians did anj,thing 
hut press them, e\"en after thf' defeat and retreat of the 
Serbian armies. The numbf'rs of l\Iontf'negrin killed and 
wounded are insignificant and bea, -110 comparison to the 
reports circulatf'd bv the official communiqués abroad, To 
tell the truth the - :\Iontenegrin army has done propor- 
tionately less fighting in this war than any other. fhe 
combats reported and e'(aggf'ratc-d ha\'e been largely 
affairs of patrols-recently f'\'en orders had been sent to 
the troops not to fight, It was only the efforts of some 
Serbian Jlontenegrin patriots \\ ho exhorted the soldiers 
that 
omf' attacks werf' made and engagement<; orcmTf'd. 
The army had ammunition, but wa" short of food; it had, 
howe\'er:' no reason for despair no\\' rather than fom1Prly. 
The population of }lontcnegro was tired of the war 
because there was a very great shortage of food. In 
man
T respects the country resemhled a besieged city- 
there was only one meanc; of sending in food, and that 
was bv San Giovanni de :.\I:edua and the Borjana River. 
The proximity of (attaro and the openness of the Medua 
anchorage made the supply of food very precarious. 
In normal times it is only the :Montenegrin towns which 
arc dependent upon outside food, Thr- country people 
raise and store enough for their own needs. Thanks, 
ho\\'e\'E'r, t6 the passage of the Serbian army, which 
enabled the Montenegrins to realise fabulous sums for 
their stores and tempted them to deplete their stocks of 
food-and also owing to the quartering of local regiments 
near the villages, the normal self-sufficiency of the country 
side had disappeared and the whole people was short of 
food. They are still short of food to-day, and this is 
undoubtedly one of the great problems which the Austrians 
will have to deal with at once. 


Food for the People. 
The difficulty of finding fOfld for the people \\'a
 
complicated by the venality of the gO\-eming rpginw. 
hy the lack of distributing machinery-while the Monte, 
negrin grain-ships at :\ledua were much more frequently 
lost than those coming for the Serbian army. The 
attitude of the Government to the question of famine 
reminded one of an episode in one of Voltaire's plays where 
the urophet comes to announce to King David that he 
has 
<;inned and .mu,>t be punished but can choo!'e his 
punishment. The first suggestion is three days' pestilence. 
The second, three weeks' discomfiture at the hpad of his 
troops. David rejects both .as bC'ing per;onally, danf.\er- 
OU<;, but accents the suggestiOn of three month,; famme 
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because as he says ff There \\ill always be something to 
cat in the palace." And that \\as undoubtedly the 
attitude at Cettigne. But the lack of food .was an ex- 
ðcellent talking point whereby to ask for money aid, 
or cxnlain how resistance must become impossible. The 
gradtial starving of .the people ,was an ex

l
ent method 
uf making them desire a cessatIon ,of h0StIh
les, a recon- 
ciliug them to an a
r
n
ement, \\Ith Aust
la., ah\'a
's a 
\ cry present actual

c lll_,CcttIgne. In Ius lllt
n:IeWs 
\\ltb the diplomats h.lllg I'iilcolas 
lad been prepanng the 
"a V fGr some time past-e\'er Sll1ce the 
erblan army 
hall arrived in his country. While they \\ere there 
luthin" definite could be done, it was too dd.ngerou,;, but 
JS soo
 as the bulk of the forces had reached Skutari, 
matters became acute. 


\Varning of the Attack. 
There was a delightful nai\'l,te about the whole 
proceedings, A high foreign oft:ice official dro.. e round 
tu the allied diplomats one evenmg anò announced that 
the GU\ ernment had information that the. \ustrid.llS \\ ould 
make a general' attack on the e\'ening of th
' orthudu.\. 
ChlÏstmas, This was some four days prevIOus. The 
:\luntenegrins would do all they could tu defend them- 
seh'es but -of cour
e the men were stan'ing and short of 
everything. Incidentally I may say that .\\',hen I was o,n 
the Lovchen position
 the men \\ere reCel\'lng bread-It 
was the third dav, for two davs thev had onlv had 
putdtoes-the 
tuiies of twelw days' stan"ation liad no 
fuundation, On the night of the Austrian attack, King 
Xicolas himself \'isited the allied ministers and informed 
them that all "as lost, and that they 
hould flee. He 
alsu sent a telegram tu the Serviali General Staff at 
Skutari in which he announced that all 'vas lost. and 
that he had refused both armistice and peace, but that 
his JIlen had nu food nor ammunitiun. This was all so 
much setting of the stage for the capitulation. It is 
practically certain that the .\u
trian ad\'ance \\as ,nu 

llrpïÏ
e tu King Xicola:. nor to the Gon'rnmcnt, wInch 
he had changed shortly hefore to one composed of men 
readv to du lJi
 tidding blindly. The .\u
trian contention 
th.Lt'an armistice and pos
ihly a capitulation wa
 5igned, 
is most probably true, and al
u that they "ere signed 
either by King 
icola:, Prince Peter or the Go, ernmcut. 

u far the arrangement had been carried out, but then 
the drmy put down it
 fout. The capture of the Lovchen 
pu
itiuns was one thing, but the occupation of :\lontenegro 
and the disarming of the entire pupulation was another. 
The hulk of the army therefure refu
ed to be buund by 
the :,ignatures of their guvernurs and decided to fight on, 


Escape to Skutari. 



Iany were in no pusition to do so. They were in 
outlying parts of the country without any means of 
supply or retreat. 
Ilch forces as could escape made 
their way to Skutari-\\ith them went Prince :Mirko, 
Ceneral )IartinO\ itch, an honest man \\ ho was recently 
in this cuuntry. General Vukotitch, the brother d the 
Queen and the Serbian ufficers. King Kicolas and Prince 
Peter, whu \\as thoroughly Austrian tied the country, 
dreading both the anger of the :\fontenegrin army and 
the rage of the Austrians who found that the arrange- 
ment made had gone astray and that they were not 
going to have an easy walk oyer. Exactly who was the 
biter and who tl}e bitten it is hard to tell, but there is 
no denying that the Jast days of .:\Iuntenegro were rather 
tarnished than glulious. The capture of Luvchen "as 
nut accumpanied by any heavy fighting althuugh there wa>; 
hed.\.y tiring, .\fterwards the rôle of such of the army 
ao; dedined to 
urrender \\as simply that of retiring on 
the 
erbian rearguard at Skutari, preserving the natiunal 
honour and remaining an embryo of hope for the future. 
The occupation of Montenegro, while it enables 
.\ustria to complete the subjugation of the Serbian peoples 
.Llld secure her occupation of (attaro, must mean lea, ing 
,L large ganisuu in the country, I t also means feeùing the 
,dlUle puPUI.J.tiUll sincl.' uthlT\\ iSI' there \\ ill unduubtedl y 
he guerilla \\ .11l,Ul' The dld.nCe of u
ing tbl lIldllllUUd 
lIf :\!tJllÌl'negru as 
uldiert> (a
 ha
 been dune in 
erbid) 
Jue:. nut prest'nt many .Lttradions, since the :\luntenegrin 
tighter is of snldll "alue in a modern army, Oue result 
is th.lt nuw the ultinMte indu
ion uf :\Iuntenegro into ..I. 
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greater Serbia is hci:'lened-in any event it was only a 
question oi a short time. 
The military assistance giwn to the Allied cause \\ as 
neyer great, the anxieties and \\ orries in connection \\ ith 
keeping the governing 1'égime supplied "ith money, and 
at the'same time endeavouring to benefit the de
el \ ing 
population, were very great. It is probably nu exaggela- . 
tion to say that to-day the conclusion of the :Muntenegrin 
chapter comes as a relief to the Allies rather than a
 .L 
surprise. For long it has been kno'\n that it only neeJed 
an opportunity or an Austrian desire to accomplish the 
occupation, partial or total, of :\Iuntenegro. ,\nd it llllbt 
not be forgotten that the future of 11ontenegro is nut 
settled to-day nor will be until the final settlement after 
the war-and in that settlement the evidence of the vast 
four years will be weighed and known. Whatever llla
' 
he the judgment of the arbiters of the new nlJ.p of 
Europf', it is certain that the sins of commission and omis- 
siun of those recently responsible for the Government uf 
:\Iontenegro \\ill not be laid at the door of a brave and 
pahiotic mountain people, whose history entitles them tu 
respect, whose recent sufferings to pity. There ha\ e been 
instanct:s of Go\'ernments being betrayed by indi\-idual
, 
in ::\Iontenegro \\e have an instance of a people being 
betrayed not once but several times by a Guvernment. 
The future of :\Iontenegro is inextricably bound up 
with that of Serbia, if that be safeguarded then we do not 
need to be anxious as to the results of the .\ustrian occu- 
pation of King Xicolas' kingdom, As the 'vave of 
.\ustro-German occupation of the lands of the Serbiall" 
is rolled back, a free Montenegro people, untrammelled 
by corrupt government will play a part and in so doillg 
achieve a real national existence. 


.. BLACK JACKS." 
Tu the Editur of Land and Water. 
SIl{, ,\propus uf the paragraph in a recent i

ue of your 
journ.ll respt'cting the old Black Jacks at the 
lerrY\\l:dthl"r 

IuseuJl1 at Greenwich, there are, of COUlse, other places in 
the London area \\ here these intere
ting relics Cdll be see.n bV 
the general public. Six remarkably fine specimen
 are kept 
in the GreJ.t Hall at Chelsea Hospital. These are all of the 
Sdme size and shape and app
ar tu be in an e.\.cdlent state of 
preservation, They are Idrge Jacks, eJ.ch about .!.! inc!ll'-; 
high and Jdte from the 17th century, In the fuJor H.ouill 
of the LonJon 
lu
eulll there are three lúth century Black 
Jack
, une uf \\hich \\as found in a well on the 
itè of the 
.-\:quarium, \Yestl1lin
ter. 
.\lthuugh the u:.e of this once popular drinking' \ e:.sd- 
a relic of the days when the lord and ma
ter partuul, of hi..; 
meals in the company of his retainers
has completely JieLl out 
the glJ.nwur of its old as::>oÓd.tions still lingers. 
SILE
US. 



(r. John Lane has just published A Book 0/ Belgium's 
Gratitltdt', which has been designed as an exprt'

ion uf the 
gratitude felt by Belgians for the help and hospit.1Jity uf (;rl".LÌ 
Britain and the Colonies. The contributors include all the 
most distinguished Belgians in politics, society, literature, 
and art, among thcm being the King and Queen of the Belgiall", 
H, E. Paul Hymans, 1\1. Da\'ignon, 
r. Lambotte, Mauric.' 

Iaeterlinck, Emile Verhaeren, Emile C.1nmlaert..;, de. fhe 
transl.Ltors .1lso include di
tinguished people, .J.lIlung thelll 
being Lord Curzon, Lord Cromer, Sir Claude Phillip
, Lord 
Latymer, and Mr. John Buchan. 
Field Gunnery, by Dona1d A. MacAlister. (John Mun,lY. 
IS, 6d. net), is a manu.1l prepared with special H'fercnce tu the 
work of the he.1vv b.Ltteries. The ,,"ork \\ill b
 tuunJ \ l"ry 
useful b
' junior officers in heavy aItillelY \\orb .1'> \\cll .l., ,... 
t/lU
e belonging to field battclies. fhe d.uthor c).pldill'l tilt' 
dt'mcnts of rdlJging and teaches men to get out theÏ1 uwn 
formul.e. 


Lieut.-Cuillmander Taprdl Dorling, R,N" has cOlllpilcd 
a wry useful little handbook in Ribbons and JI eclat, ((;, 
Philip and Sons. 2S. net.), which illustrates and Jt'
ClilJl'.. 
.1 hundred and Ì\\>enty-five naval, military, and cÌ\ il ml'd,lI 
ribbons in colour. and gives nUmerous replOductiull:. of the 
\ arious orJI'I
 .lml med.LI-; \\hich thc
e libuons lCpH ,l'lIt, 
rhl' buok i..; not illÍl'IIJed a>> cI. c
dupd:di.J. of tIlL '-uhjn"Ì, hilt 
i-; de.,iglled tu 1'l'IIIIit oj H'cugllitiol1 of the IlI
t-\\U11I ue"uI.J.- 
tiOlb hv tIll" Cllliuu., ubsencr, <\lId tu furni
ll palticuldl
 uf 
thl' 
erv ice by \\ hich the decor.ltion-; in l(ue
tiull \\ ell dllll.d, 
lhi., pUJ}J
e it fullib admirably, dud a., .J. rl'liable tl.).t-bouk 
011 the subject .It ,L pupuldr price it i
 tu ue leCOlUllll:uded. 
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Cha/.ia, a Romance 01 U,e SOllth Seal] 


[Illultrated by Jotcph Simplon, lI,n.A, 


u Well Sir! I tell you it didn't take long for those fellmvs to do their work." 
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A Romance of the South Seas. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
TV e b
f?in to-dav onc of thc n:Jst stories of ad1'el1ture that has ever been written on the Soutlt Seas. 1111'. de 
Vere Stacpoole won fame 1f11'th his b::auliful tale H The Bllte Lagooll." He 110t 0111y knows, but he makes 
his readers realise the mvstery and exquisite lovelÙress of those distant regions 1f'here "every prospect pleases 
and onlv man is 1.'ile,"-but not all men. The story ope1ls in Sydlley. 


l\IACQVART, . 
D AY was treaking over the Domain, glorious, gauzy 
with mist, warm and blue, 
The larrikins and loafers, drunkards and un- 
employed who had spent the night on the grass 
were scratching themselves awake, Houghton on a seat 
had ceased yawning and stretc11ing himself, He was talking 
to a stranger, a man slightly over the middle-age who had 
slept beside him, and who was now making his toilet with a 
bit of comb, running it through his hair and his grinled 
beard and talking all the time in an ea<;y, garrulous, \'olumin- 
ous manner, more suggc
tin' flf long intimacy than of tntal 
unacquaintanceshi p. 
Houghton, who had awoken surlv and stiff and out of 
temper \Vïth the world, was sitting nòw with his arm acrose; 
the seat back, his legs crossed. and his foot swinging, listening 
to the other who was making the conversation, and wondering 
val{1lely what manner of man he might be. He had never 
6em anyone at all like him. 
"And the strangest thing," went on the gentleman 
with the comb, " is the fact that the off-scourings of the citv 
sleep in this splendid place, fill their lungs with good aÍr 
and wake refreshed, whilst the prosperous folk sleep in dog- 
holes-bedrooms, if you like the term better-and wake half 
poisoned by their own effluviums. But don't think I am a 
crank. Oh, dear no. When I am well off, I am just ac; tough 
to common sense as the rest of humanity, I sleep in a 
bedroom, eat too much, drink too much, and smoke too 
much; hut between whiles as now, for instance, when I 
am driven to the simple life I enjoy it, and I get a glimpse of 
what might have been if men had stuck to tents in<;tead of 
building houses. Freedom, air, light, simplicity, great open 
spaces-those are the things that make life. Yes, sir, those 
are the thin
s that count." 
" You have been about the world a lot?" said Hough- 
ton. 
The other, having finished his toilet, was now regarding 
his boots with a critical eye; one of them showed a crack 
where the upper met 
he sole at the in<;tep, He made this 
crack open and shut lIke a mouth for a moment viewed it 
with' his h
ad on one side, and then said: ' 
.. Almost all over the place, North, south, east and 
west, doing almost everything that has got excitement in it. 
Living, you may say-that's the worò. How old may you 
be. if it's not an impertinent question? Twentv-three, and 
you 
re English, I can see tllat. You belong to the class they 
call III England the gentleman class, and you're out here 
sleeping with old 
overs like me and all that hoggeryover 
there on the gr
s
 111 .the Domain of Sydney, without mayhe' 
more than. a shllhng m your pocket. Well, I wa<; like you 
once, an
 If :tou keep on as you are going, you'll maybe onp 
day be hke me, Look at me. I am forty-seven years of 
age. or maybe forty-eight, for I've always gon!' by dead 
rec
oning-and ,I haven'! lost a tooth, I could digest an 
ostnch, I, haven t a 
are III the world, and I'm always alive 
because I m always mterested, I have made three fortunec; 
anJ lo,t them. "S.owdo you think I set out to make those for- 
tunes with a view to sitting down on the Hudson or on Nab's Hill 
or in th
 city of Paris or London and enjoying them? I never 
bad a V1ew to that. . I n
ver had a \'iew to a palace and a 
fat woman covered 111 dIamonds for a wife, and sons and 
daughters and all 
uch like. "S.o, sir, I fought for monev for 
the fight o
 tl
e thlU þ . Money' I love it; it's my drèam; 
,I l
unt for It hk
 a pig for truttl,ec;, but when the durned thing 
IS III my hands It turns to lead If I don't use it to make more 
and that's what breaks me, For I'm like this, luckv as \'Ol
 
like when rm on the make adventuring in out-of-the-\vav 
places, but unlucky, as ,Satan when. I'm speculating. For 
mstance. I made a big pile over the I\.londyke and lost everv 
cent m the wheat pit at Chicago. 
. .. 1 was going about Chicago on my uppers same as I'm 
gomg about Sydnev now, had to accept a loan to get a\\ay 
then I bought an I
land," 
.. You bought an i..,land ? 
.. To speak mon truly, I bought thp lea"" of one, You 
can buy islandc;, mind VI u, and if ,'OU kl1 \V thl' Pacific a ' I 
do, ,you'd open JOur ,.; 
 at the trãd
; that ha\ ' h an clol1P 
over islands in the - Thel L' 
 rl'n 
tic., I..,I.l11d. for 


instance, in the New Hebrid
s, It's nothing much rf a place. 
just a rock sticking up out of the sea. You Britishers wanted 
a target for gun practice, and they tought the durned thing 
for ten sticks of tobacco from the chief who owned it. At one 
time big fortunes were made by fellow; who came along and 
picked up islands and stuck to them, shell lagoons and 
copra islands; but nowadays the governments have all 
closed in on e\'erything bigger than a mushroom, even bits of 
places like Takutea and god-forsaken sand banks like Gough 
Island have their OWners. Well, the island I camf' to negoti- 
ate for was in the Xew Hehrides, It wac; \'aluable hecause its 
top part was one solid block of guano. An old whakr captain 
hrought ne\\'s of it to n1('. I met him in a bar juc;t off a cruise. 
, But \\'here's the use.' said he'. 'It bf'lnngs to the Australian 
I.overnment, and at th(' first wind of guano they'll clos(' 
down on it.' That was four o'clock in the afternoon, and b,. 
four o'clock next day I had got a syndicate together, and not 
long after we had a Icase of the place for tpn ypaB for almo<:;t 
nothing. And whm we got to thf' place to work it, it wa... 
gone, nothing h11 a vigia left, Ic;lands go like that. Kim
'- 
man Island and Dindsav Island and a hundred others haw 
ducked under, lea\'ing only <J. red a'wash or lea\'ing nothing. 
Well, there we were-done with long faces and empty pUlse
 
-Gimme a match," 
He took out a pipe and some tobacco wrapped up in a 
scrap of the Syrlney Bulletin. Houghton supplied him with 
a match and he began t\l smokf' , 
Houghton was young for hi" years. He had left Oxford 
without a òegree to spend two thousand poundc; which came' 
to him on his majority, A woman had helped him to spe'll(l 
the two thousand and had died of gallopmg consumption. 
lea"ing him hroken and heart-broken at the same tim' 
without a profession, with cxpensive tastes and no earthly 
means of making money save with his hands. 
And you cannot make money with your hands in England, 
so he came to the Colonies, fell in with some bar acquaint- 
ances, risked his last penny on a horse race and lost. He had 
room<; in Sydney and some gear, but he could not pay his rent. 
he owed for board and lodging, and for tþ.e last two days h'ld 
been li\,ing from hand to month. 
o one need starVe in 
Sydney, it is the most tolerant city towards loafers in the world, 
not that Houghton was a loafer; he was just a man without 
a job. 
He sat looking at the other for a moment, then he said, 
ff My name is Houghton, I'm English, as you say. Wh.lt are 
you-American ? .. 
" No, sir," 'replied the stranger, ff there's no Am
rican 
about me, I'm the mo",t thoroughbred mongrel that f'n'r 
crawled on I.od's green footstool and jumped for scrap<;, 
Macquart is my name. Simon 
Iacqua1 t, a prnc;pe::tor bv 
nature and proCession, and ac; you see me c;itting here talkin
 
to you I don't look much, maybe, but I'm out after a foItunf'. 
A dead sure thing. Money enough to make a do -en men 
rich." 
He stopped short and puffed at hi" pipe, his eye's fiwd 
away toward<; thf' sea as though the fortune had suddpnly 
matprialised itself and were \'isible. Hi;; profik spen like 
this hinted at a characterJhoth daring and predatory, Rem('m- 
ber that a man's essential character is exhibited ill his profile 
more surely than in any other outline or combin1tion of out- 
lines, and the character of :\iacquart spoke 1 Juri at that 
moment as he sat with the pipe firmly clenched between his 
teeth and his eyf'; ,;training towards the distan:: 
" What is it ?" said Houghton, ,. a mine? .. 
" 3Iine !" said the other, returning from his thought
. 
., Oh, lord no! It's a proposition, and this wry morning [ 
am going to la\' it hcfore one of the bigge
t b.lgs in Sydne\'. 
I've been carn'ing it about in my "kull for a matter of some 
veal's. alwavs hoping to be able to find monel of my own to 
\vork it \\Ith- -Cmldn't. Laid h31d of it first up therp, 
Borneo way-ne\'cr mind exactly where, reached Portuguec;e 
Timor and !'-lundcd one of the bigna<;t men there, a Dlltch- 
man, 11e 0111\ laugJlf'd at me-d - - - rI ijit. I wac; so broke' 
there that I had to help lading ship,.. with lopra-they'\'p 
tak n to t::"rowing- cocoanut palm<; in Timo -[hen I took a. 
\'(\\.L' e to Fri<;ri) for m\' ht.tlth, in the fo '.;,/, , Had no l.lrk 
in I')'i' u and drifted' to \'aldl\'ia Th I n. arh' had a 
rhanc!' in a Ie"" \\ w of hn,inl"': ,.tartL I a [,11') table \\;th a 
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Spaniard, and wac; piling np the chip<; when my partner 
smopf'd th(' pilf' ;11](1 t hf' poli('f' dirl th(' rest. Lord, I n('v('r 
wat; 
o 11('at 3<; th3t ti11lf', I g;lt 3 hoat that took me to 
Li\'f'rpool. I did not want to go to Liw'rpool a bit, but thf' 
hoat dirl and as I wa,> one of the hands 1 had to go with 
hf'r," 
II(' tappf'rl th(' dottll' ont of his pipe again<;t his hoot h('l'l, 
anrl as J]f' did ,.,0 Houghton caught a glimps(' of the fluke of a 
')Iu(' anrhor tatooI'd on his wrist and exposed by the stretðiÏn
 
)f his arm. It wa<; the only thing about the man suggesti\'e 
)f the fact that he had been a sailor. 
" From that I worked hack to New York," he went on, 
" anrl from :\('w York hf'rl' and there till I arrived in the old 
Colol1\', (/h'(/\"ç \\ ith an t':,'e on my proposition and another 
"W 01lt for a suitahlf' man to Ja\' it hefor(', I wa,> near giving 
\1p \\ Ilf'1l L ídl in with a likely rhap, a gentleman horn; met 
him in a bar 011 ;\Iarket 
treet, cottoned to him at once, just 
a<; 1\'(' done to you, gave him a whisper of what was in 111:" 
mind and set him ali!.?;ht with it, He's in the swim hen' 
though he hasn't much money of his own, Bobby Tillman i<; 
hie:; name, and he's going to lay mE'! and my proposition before a 
likely man this very morning; eleven o'cloc1{'s the hour. 
I f we can fi" things up, Tillman is the man to collect the hands 
for th" job and find a likely vessel; he's in with all the water- 

i(k. l\10nev is usdul in a thing like this, but it's the men 
that pnIl it through; get the wrong ones and you'r(' donf'," 
.. look here," said Houghton, .. 1 don't know what 
thi.., job of 
'ours m:'lY be, and'l don't want to be inquisiti\'e, 
hnt it sePms acl\'t'nturous and vou seem to w<mt men. "'ould 
there hf' anv show for me in it ? " 
.. \nd \\'I1
' not? " asked lVIacquart, .. if you're game for 
roughing it. 'Pear" to me I've been telling you a lot of things 
1 wouldn't have told to a casual stmnger. Well, it's just 
hecausC' 1 sC'em to cotton to you. )Iind now, and don't be 
f1vin
 away with things, building up on a treasure venture 
:LO:; if tllf're wa,> a fortune for (Teryone in it; thf're's not that. 
I'hf'1'("<; thf' chap with money to be consider('d, there's me and 
thf'r(",., lïllman, Rnt you'd have your "hare and \'ou'd SPC 
things, amI mayhc 
'nu'd he hettf'r off than on any Joh likeh' 
to turn up in Sydney, Can you handle a boat? " 
.. I\'e done a good deal of yachting in a small way." 
'\facquart laughed, 
.. That's the Engli<;h all over," said he, "hn>d up in 
j,llf'nes<; and sport. an(l then, when the pinch COmf'5, in out-of- 
thf'-wa\' plan><; the sport helps them through. .\nd 1 suppo,>e 
you know the which ('nrl of a gun? " 
.. Y f'S, I'm a fair shot," 
.. You'll do all right. Oh, 1 rerlmn you'll no all right. 
if Wf' ran only rollar tl1(' bug with thf' mon('y, which i" my 
hu>.;inpe:;
, though ma\'l)(' 
'ou can hdp a bit in that, too, I'm 
not much to look at, hut your clothes are all right; you only 
want a wao:;h and a hrush up to be the English gentleman new 
to tlH' colonies. There's nothing like a bit of good a.ppearance 
to Ilf'lp a deal through. Tillman is good enough, but he's a 
hit off the handle, His fathcr was a big marine store-dealer 
and 11(' diC'd worth a good deal; left his pile to Bobby, who 
'-pent half of it and was choused out of the rf'st-or neãrlv so, 
for 11("s got a hit left, not much but enough to keep him 'idle. 
\\'dl, shall wc gd a move on? I'm going to a place 1 know 
for <;omf' hreakfast-have you any mon('y? '. 
.. Two shillings," said Houghton, without anv shame in 
stating tl)(' fact of his destitution, . 
.. \\'cll, kcep your money in your pocket, I'll pay. I 
haw tick at the place I know. You'll want something for 
drinks, mayhc, and I e}"pect by to-night \\e'll be a durned 
sight hetter off if I can touch this chap with the money," 
Thcy I('ft the Domain and entercd the city, The morning 
\Va<; now hlue and hla7ing, the strects brilliant with sunlight, 
anrl Houghton, walking bc"ide :\Iacquart, felt a wonderful 
uplift of mind and spirit, 
\Iacquart was practically a tramp, though better dressed 
than the ordinary hoho; a man without money or home or 
pmo:;p('('ts, yet of such an extraordinary personality that in 
hi<; rompanion<;l1Ïp all these details of lite seemed of littk 
account. Thie:; dreamer of wealth had the power of inspiring 
othf'r" with his dreams or his disease, With him something 
wondf'rful was always going to happen, a sure thing that would 
",hower gold on himsf'lf and hi,> companions, GÏ\'en a man 
\\ith a grain of imagination and placed long in the company 
r,f 'Jarqual t, amI that man would he lost- or at least hi.., 
monc\' would hc lo"t. hut at If'a;;t he would have had excite- 
JIlf'l1t - for his money, fabulous dreamt; of wealth, and the 
\ jc;ion of a gorgeous' futurc, 
lIoughton wa<; unrlPr t hi" spell now, )Iacquart han toln 
him quitf' rlf'fìnitcly that his-Houghton'<; ,harf' in tl1(' 
\','ntul'f' would h(' ,mall: that did not mattl'r, tlIf' "enturf' 
\\'a thC' m..tÏn thiug, the atmosphere of romance and new lifl' 
tll<'l \I.lr'rJllart \"t'" ahl(' to ca<;t around him without any 
!'fInn, tlIf' >.;pirit of ).outh hI' was able to conjure up to as,..i<.t 
ill hi" inff'rnal project<;, 
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No man can influence without heing influenred himself, 
no man can make otllf'r.., feel what he doe<; not feel himspJ(, 
:\Iacquart't; whole-heartC'd enthusia<;m in pursuit of his own 
ideals, his gmuin(' jO} in tllf'ir pnrsuit, and his abandonment 
to imagination wcre tl1C f.lrtors no rloubt of his suc('pss, flw 
old clothes that covf'rf'd this walking romance wen' forgottpn 
hv tl1('V who rf'ad him, tlw dubious morality hintC'd at In hio; 
physiognomy was passerl nwr; th(' fact that hc was a walking 
parable on Poverty was unheeded-he showed men Fortune, 
talked of her as his mate, and made them believe. 
He led the way past the post-office and town-hall, of 
which splendid buildings he seemed as proun as any Sydneyit(', 
and then, expatiating on the palms growing in front of tl1(' 
latter hllild'ing, on th(' tramway traffir of thf' 5trect" and tlw 
gmeral pro...perity of tl](' rit)', If'd on down a hy-wa
' to thc 
doors of the modest-looking café where hp posses<;f'ù tick. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE 1'1.'\1' "TITHOPT hrAGI" -\TIOX, 
A T ten o'clock, :\Iacquart leading the way, thcyentered 
Lamperts bar at the corner of Holt Street. Lam- 
pf'rts is the most extensive and expensive plac(' of 
it<; kind in Sydney, and that it; saying a good deal. 
Aftcr and before a race-meeting it io:; crowded, and it i<; said 
that more money is made and lost here than on the ',"001 
Exchange, Hpre you may meet a great many notahilitif's, 
from the men \\ho write and draw for the first paper in the 
Eastern Hemisphere to the man who has won the last sweep- 
stake. Lamperts has known Phil 
[ay, his pictures are on 
the walls; and it was towards a young gentleman contemplat- 
ing one of these pictures that Macquart now advanced. 
Tillman, for it was the redoubtable Bobbv Tillman 
himself, turned at the footstep of the other, recognised him, 
and taking his cigarette from hit; month gave him gref'ting. 
Tillman looked about eightf'en; he wa,> in r('alitv twent\'- 

even; frc<;h complexioned, clean-sha\'e(l, and well-(Jresscrl 'in 
a suit of hlue scrgc, wearing a straw hat on the back of hi" 
head and his hands in his trou
ers' pockets, he was a typical 
.. boy." 
Every rdce-course knew him, every hookmaker had 
made money out of ]ùm; he had spent a little fortune on 
dissipation, yet he rf'mainC'd to all intents and purposes quite 
fresh, innocent, and young. 
Houghton took a liking at once to this n('w arquaintanc(', 
and ha\'ing hef'n introrluced hy l\Iacqllart a<; " 
y frif'ml, Mf. 
Houghton, just arri\'cd from England," found himc;elf leaning 
against the har counter, a soft drink at hi" elhow and his 
attmtion f'ntireIy occupied hy Tillman, who was talking to 
l\facquart yet including him in the conwrsation. 
"Whåt I like about you is your punctuality," he was 
saying, .. A man who doesn't keep his appointments is a 
man who, ten to one, doesn't keep his word. \\Tell, here's 
to you," 
. .. Here's to ,'ou," said '\'[acquart; .. and how about the 
business? " - 
" Oh, that's all right," said Tillman, "I saw Curl('wi
 
again last night and reminded him, We are to he at hi" 
office at ele\'Cn sharp; he's interested and that's the great 
thing. Does your friend know anything of the affair? " 
.. Enough to. make him want to lend a hand," rcplicd 
Macquart, half turning towarde:; Houghton, .. He can't put 
any money into the thing- " . 
" Not a cent," cut in Houghton, with a laugh. 
.. But he's a yachtsman," went on Macquart, ff and a 
good shot and used to roughing it-just the man we want:' 
ff l;ood Lord! I should think so," said Tillman ('11- 
thusiasticalh', "Blow the money; a good man is better than 
riches in añ affair like this; strength in the after-guard is 
what we want and chaps that arm't afraid of the wcather. 
Houghton, I'll he glad to have you with us," 
.. I'\'C tüld him that the pay won't be great as ,'iewed in 
proportion to the t
kin,g<;," said )la
qu
Tt. , . 
.. There '"ou go, crIed the cnthue:;lastlc TIllman, " talkmg 
of pay as if you were going to open a fried fish shop, "'hat 
comes to us \vill he shared in proportion to what we do or what 
we put into thf' business, You see, in a saff' land show it's 
all wrv well talking of salaries, hut in an affair whf're WI' all 
I isk bëing eatf'n by fi<;hes or chewed by tigers, sharf's is a 
better word than <;alaries," 
The word .. tiger<;" made Houghton look up, 
" Thf're aren't an\, tigers," said Macquart; "tree cats 
and leopards, nothing - worse," 
.. I don't want to ask too many questions," said Houghton, 
" or makf' 
'ou gi\'c the <;how away before you want to, hut 
wrmld it he too much to a>.;k wherc we are going? " 
.. :\1l'an to say you don't know 
 " cried Tillman. 
.. :\ot in the lcac;t." 
.. \\'rll, ,"pu takc the hi"cllit. You do, indeed, TIV 
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(;eorge, that's the spirit I like. reaùy to sign on, maybp for 
Hades without a question! .. 
:\fr, Tillman did not say Hades, I doubt if his classical 
knowlpdge included tl1P meaning of the word. He clung to 
the Anglo-Saxon, and Houghton laughed, 
.. I'd just as soon sign on for there as stay in Sydney 
"'!thout a cent in my pocket," said he, " and it couldn't be 
hotter. .. 
.. Well, it's not far from here we are going," said Tillman. 
.. It's up north." 
., :'\ew Guinea," put in :\facqué'ft, 
" l"p a river in Xew Guinea to find ,>omething that's 
tl1l're" :õaid Tillman, 'Y ou'll hear it all when :\Iacouart 

pins' his vam to Curlewis. Well, shall we be going? . It's 
::-omp wav from here, and it's no harm to be a bit before time," 
He ied the wav out of the bar and the\ passed down the 
",treet, Tillman salüting nearly every >,econd person they met, 
He seemed to be a well-known charact!:'r <U1d the grpetings he 
J eceived-so Houghton fancied-spoke of amiability and 
good-fellowship rather than J1igh respect. Houghton's interest 
in this strange budding venture wa" concentrated now less on 
the main than the immediate objecti\'e, How would [urlewi
 
receive his irresponsihle vi"itor) How would he rpcpive the 
seedy l\facquart? He felt him"p\f to be a fifth wheel in this 
ramshackle chariot s:) boldly setting out on the road to riches, 
and outside the wool broker's office he frankly said so, sug- 
gesting that he should wait in the street till the interview 
was over. 
But Tillman would ha\'c none of that. He declared 
Houghton's presence to be an indispensable factor in the pro- 
ceedings, He was one of the" crew," why should he skulk 
in the street whilst the others were putting in hard work? 
.. Hard work-by Gad, all the rest will be nothing to this 
-raising money, why, it will be more like lifting it. I tell 
-,ou, we have to carry this chap by assault; he's as good as 
they md.ke them, but y'see they made him a business man 
.tnd that's the worst sort, However, we'll do it, if onlv 
Screed isn't there, Screed's his partner, hard as nails, no 
ideas about anything but wool. Well, come on." 
They entered the building, found Curlewis' office, and 
were usllered right into the great man's private room, 
Curlewis was standing "ith his back to the empty stove 
J Ie was a joyous and opulent-looking young man of some 
thirty years, immaculately dressed, easy-going, an optimist 
and enthusiast by birth, judging from all appearances. 
Houghton, at sight of this gentleman, felt his spirits rising. 
Ilere \Va" surely a man to further adventure, or, at least, not 
to cast cold water on the adventurous, 
He scarcely noticed a mean-looking man like a ClerK 
seated at the desk near the window, till he heard Curlewis 
>>ay in answer to Tillman, "Oh, Screed won't be disturbed 
hy you; he's busy ,\oith his Iptters and he has no ears or eyes 
tor an}tllÌng else, Chatter a\\ay as much as you like," 
He saw in Screed the rock on which their venture might 
split. and he hated Screed accordingly, 
But Tillman was talking now: 
.. Well," said he, .. we'll get to business then, at once, 
and if this is a fool's holiday, maybe we'll prove we're not 
such fools as we look." 
.. fillman," put in Macquart, now speaiang tor tne hlst 
time, .. there's no manner of use in blowing a man's own 
trumpet in the first lines of a prospectus, Whether '\e're 
fools or whethtlr we're not doesn't matter a row of pins if the 
propusition is a good one. I'd a durned sight rather be led 
to a fortune by a fool than stick round making a living under 
the guide of a wise man:' Then turnin;j to [udewis : .. I'm 
the head and front of this business, and looking at me vou 
might say, . Here's a nice sort of chap to come talking of 
furtune-why, he's broke.' .. Well, mavbe I am' but if I 
,lIn. it's hpcause I have been going abuIÌt "ith kn
wledge in 
IllV Iwad that's wurth more than the fouls who "on't listen to 
m
' \\ ill e\ er m
ke in bu
iness. Did you ('ver 
ec a pru
- 
pedur \\ ho wa
n t bruke tIll he maJ1dged to Jl1al
e good and Int 
t he 
tutf lie Was after? \\ ell, the long and the shurt of it is, 
1'111 ,liter John Lant's treasure and [ mean to lift it." 
.. Juhn Lant?" said Curlewis, tentatively, 
.. The same," replied l\Iacquart. .. Y uu don't know \\0 ho 
I... b or ,\olIO lIe was, to speak more properly, \\'ell, he W.lS 
one of the chaps who used to trade frum Svdney in thl' old 
d<lYS, It's not so very long ago either, but long enough to 
ha\'e covered his traces," 
(urlewis had td.keJ]. a box of cigars from a side table, 
and \\'<IS offl'ring the nalfatur a 
moke, fhe hox \\as 1Jd."
ed 

'ouud ,lilLi Hought()nli
 up cheerfully, Curlewis Wd.." evidently 
mÌt'rl'
Ìt'd; unly the mfcrndl 
creed, whu c\ id!'lltly was a 
lIull 
II}IJkl'J, remained ollbide the dld.rIued ein:le, and the 
occ.t....iundl 
cratching uf his pen cuuld be heard like a comment 
un the \\ ords uf l\lacq udrt. 
.. F\l'IY olle uf tlH'IIl," IllntÎnul'd the l'ru....l'l"ctor. ,Illd 
tile trick
 he didu't tint! tv his 1I.Llld he il/\ clltcd; ami the 
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one,; he found he embroidered on, Well, he went like that 
laying up the chips, till one day he had a dust up with the 
Dutch (
overnment; and what he'd done I don't know, hut 
the Dutch Government confiscated his property, He'd 
im'e!"ted his plunder in land at ::\Iacassar, and land in other 
parb O\\ned by the Dutch, They say there \\as a hig 
gambling shop in Macassar owned by him; anyhow, all 11Î" 
savings \vere under the thumb of the Dutch. You see, lle'd 
been doing so many shady things, I expect he d'idn't like to 
haw' ownings where the British Government could touch thl'Ill, 
which pro\'es he was a foul, for the British Gu\erIuuellt is 
the best friend to a chap like that who has mom'y euough to 
work the law. The Dutch Government didn't but her abuut 
the law; they knew he was a rogue and they scouped his 
propert
 ' 
.. [t wa", wIlen lIe called at )Iacassar with his ship thd.t 
he got the ne\\os. and they impounded the ship. The) im- 
pounded him and his crew. too, in an old calaboose place. III 
had ",tepped right off the blue sea into blue ruin, but that did 
not check Lmt, He got "ind in prison one day that 3. Vutch 
ship from .\m>,terdam had just come into the roads and that 

he was loaded up to her hatches "ith specie, to sav nothing uf 
general cargo. The roselzeUing was her nanÏe, It 'hb 
during the rains, and Lant and his men broke out uf thc 
calaboose that night, rowed off to the Terschdling d.ud 
boarded her, shouting out ff Customs" to the chap that was 
on duty, He flung them a ladder to help them on board, 
ff \\'ell. sÌl, I can tell you it didn't take long for those 
fellows to du their work, the anchor watch being beluw 

heItering from the rain and wind. all except the md.n \\ho'd 
11elped them aboard, They clapped the foc's'le hatch to, 
stunned the look-out man and shoved JlÎm in the lee scup(Jers, 
knocked the shackle off the anchor chain and luo
ed the 
topsail,.;, all before you could say' knife.' Lant and hi
 crew 
were handy men, and they had that brig away like picking 
a purse from a pocket, and there was nothing to chase thcm ; 
the Dutch gunboat on the Macassar station was poking about 
after pirate praus on the Bornean coast, and the biggest bit uf 
piracy ever done in those waters going on right before l\Iaca
sar. 
It all fell in like a tune. besides, no one wanted to chase them, 
fur no one knew, till the next morning when sun up shuwed 
the Taschelling gone, 
" .\.11 the same, Lant \\ould have been had most certallll\' 
and surely if he'd been an ordinary man; for where cuulJ h; 
J1a\'e taken the Terschellillg? \,"hat port in God's earth cuult! 
]Ie haye tdken her to, she smelling of Schiedam and .\IIl
Ìl'rdalll 
<t mile off. \\ith all her papers made out in Dutcli .md the 
very timbers of her shouting her nationalitv, 
u, sir, it 
couldn't be done, .\nd then the specie, How- could he h.L\ e 
dealt "ith that. What would the Customs h..t\ e said 
You can fancy him getting those treasure che"ts ashore in 
any harbour, can't 
ou, just 'bout as easy as you can fan('" .l 
dromedary playing a fiddle. Well, Lant knew j)('ttcr th,m 
that; he knew of a river on a certain coast, a river th,lt Callie 
down and disembogued itself among coral reefs .Uld "'e,t 
lagoons, places where the Chinese go for trepang and Whet e 
the pirate pr..tUS used to wash up and brush them
ehc's after 
a fight, and he knew the chaps who were chief lJIen there, tur 
he had traded "ith them "and fought \\ith them till they \\lTC 
all as friendly as the members of a BaDtist tea-pd.rty \\hell the 
SaUy Lunns are going round. 
" You set', gentlemen, the Malays ana the Sea D
,tl\s 
nave their Yices no doubt. but they're not \\ild anil1ld.ls d.ll\' 
more than -'"ou and me. rhey have lots of straight in thcni, 
and once yuu ha\ e got their confidence by puncJlillg tlleir 
heads. you can deDend on them so long as you act 
tJaight 
bv them, 
.. .:'\0\\0 this river I'm speaking ot was not 
Jtuateu 111 
Borneo, as I've told )fr. Tillman, It was and is situated Oil 
the Kew Guinea coast, The people thd.t Ii, (' 011 its bd.llb 
aren't New Guine.t fulk but 
ea DV<lks from BOIlleu. \\ hd.t 
drove thusI' Sea D\,lb to culonist: a-]\ew Guille,l Ji\er, [ dOll't 
know, but theJe they are, like a plum gralt pld.lltt:d UII <ill 
apple tree, as,} uu mdY 
ay, 
" Lant bwught the Terschelling in here, tellillg the U\ ,lb 
tllat she \\<b a new ship of his, and he got her up th.tt ìi\lT 
by \\ d.ll)ing and kedging till she was lying ",die ,mJ 
uund 
in one of the upper reache",. \\ ith the mangru\ e, hru
hillg Iu-r 
yard drIn., and the lJIonke
s playing the fool in her rigging, 
brought her up to the steep bank same as if it had becn a !jll.Ly 
side, 
H fhe r<LJns \\ere on, a<; [ said, and that ga\ f' nnn \ CI V 
deep water. thuugh it didn't lleed the rdill". fOI tilt, I i\ll ; 
,lre 
 'oured uut deep .tIld ,tl",d.}s h,L\ l' .t big c..lllmdwi ..t 
\\ .tter. Sume ut the bigge
t llÎlls in the world ,LJ e in the miJJlc 
ot .\!:'w (,uine<1 ,tilt! une of the tine
t lakp", tuu, 
.. I d.ut tulJ the IJ) d.k 
 thdt he WdS til ed of 
I'a J '}\ in
 
.1I1d h.lt! ,'0111.. to lin .Llllung them fur ,mhile. 1(" II.ld 
ot 
....u..h I II.LIIIl' lor lighting th,lt they ,Lllllu"t 1')o"('1! 011 hi III .t' 
,LII illl'lI,'1 LLI, \\lli...h he I'I...t
 IIL.tr \\.1...... {UI hL \\,1, lIúd"'d \\ith 
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hullet v.ound::. like å sieve 
et as full of life as a grig. I recko1í 
he wa::. the !>Ol t of immortal .J. crocodile is, 
" Well, Ll.llt played up to that ßame, J.nd the cargo of 
the TcrschellÙz
 being of no manner ot u!>e to him, he makes 
huge pre::.enb 'to the chief men, and by night on !
e sly he 
gets his cases of !>pecle ashore and cache
 
hem. I he vall;1c 
of that specie rdn to, roughly, half a milbon as counted m 
Engh::-h gold COlli, or pretty near seven tons of gold." 

lac4uart paused for a moment to deal with Ins cigar. 
and let the statement smk mto the intelbgences of his 
dudience. 
Curlewis alone spoke. 
.. You are pretty precise." said he. "Yet all that 
happened. as you say. a good while ago." 
.. Wait till I've fimshed." saJ.d l\lacquart, "and you'll 
SLl, I'm speaking by the book," 
.. Lant. havmg cleared everything of worth out of the 
1 aschcllÙzg. _et alight to her by accident, and that's the 
Llackest bit of the business, for it seems she caught fire 
while the Clew was a board. and somehow or another the 
ioc'::.'le hatch had been fastened, so the whole lot were fried 
" 


.. Good God!" said Curlewis, "Why, this chap 
murdered them," 
.. Seems like it," said l\Iacquart; "but one man of them 
('"cJ.pecl, a tellow to whom Lant had taken a fancy; he was 
" sDughtly chap and Lant'::- right hand, and so he e
c
ped: 
.. \Yell, Lant settled down 3.mong the Dyaks, waltmg tlll 
things had blown over in :\Iacassar and his name was forgott
n, 
dnd he fell into the life there and grew lazy and took a wlfe 
t.o pass the time, The young fellow he had saved from the 
cr
w didn't like this; he fancied, and rightly enough, that 
Lmt was dune for, ::-prung in the initiative and grown fat 
in the intellect; besides, Lant began to treat him as a sub- 
Oldinate, Besides, he had a wish for that lump of specie 
all for him::.elf. and Ldnt didn't give him even the promise 
uf d sniff in, Besides, one day Lant's Dyak wife presented 
him \\Îth J. baby, (haya was the wife's name and Chaya 
they c.Llled the girl, and the young fellow !>aw that with a 
family grO\\Îng up his chance of the specie was growing smaller, 
so he fixed it in his mind to do Lant in," 
" \rhat was that young fellow's name?" suddenly asked 
CurJcwis, \\Îth hi
 eves steadily fixed on !\lacquart. 
The question brought the tale-teller up all standing, He 
hbit,Üed d mument. 
" Smith wa." his llamc. Or let us call him Smith, for I'm 
lIut free under promise-thuugh he's dead now-to give 
t.he real thing, We'll call him Smith." 
.. Gu un," s,lid Curlewis. 
.. Well, this Smith, he fixed it in his mind to do I.ant in, 
and so it happened, Lant une day disappeared. He'd kept 
his dignity with the Dyaks and his distance, so that they 
still believed in him as a sort of God, not a real God, you 
understand, but an Atu Jalan, White people among the 
Dyaks had the name once of being A tu J alans, SOl t of spirits 
return'd from the dead, They thought Lant had gone a 
trip to heaven or somewhere, and would return, sure. 
.. 'Yell, Smith found himself free of Laut, but he hadn't 
.eckoned on Lant's wife, Chaya, There's nothing more sure 
than that women and dogs hunt by scent, and have some 
means of finding out things that men don't suspect. Any- 
how, Lant's wife took a down on Smith. You see, she didn't 
think Lant a god for the very good reason that he was her 
husbdnd, and she suspected Smith of having done him in, and 
she got up a yarn about him, said he had witched her baby, 
which \\J.s only tlnee months old then, and she got lots of 
belic\- ers, They had never cottoned to Smith from the fiTht, 
dnd they went for him, and he escaped down that river by 
the skin of his teeth-that was sixteen years ago. He got 
otl in a prau and was picked up by an English ship, but he'd 
taken with him the bearings of the cache alld the chart of 
just \\here it \\as, i\lllch good they did him, 
" Three years he knocked about the world, and then he 
had .l dust up !>omewhele in the French colonie!> and killed 
a Flenchmdn and got sent to Noumea for life, He was stuck 
theil' ::.even year::- dud escaped, He still had his chart and 
hi::. knuwledge of the cdchc, )fUcll good they did him. The 
\\-orld i::. so chock-full uf fools he could get no one to listen 
t.o him, Then I met him two years back and did him a service, 
and before he pe.,;ged out he gave me full directions and the 
chart, and more than that, the New Guinea coast map with 
the river marked down, It was easy for him to put his finger 
on thp point,-There's no mistaking the entrance to that 
1Îver." 
:\Iacquart rose and threw his cigar end into the grate, 
Then he sat down again, 
. Well," said Tillman, breaking silence, "that's a 
!>traight Ydln it e\oer there was one; all the details anð a 
dl<lrt t.) b.lI'l... thclll, I'm ready to risk my life on the thing 
,me! ill) \)'Juvm dvllJ.r. Well, Curlewis, what du you say 
 " 


, Now Bobby Tillman had up to this known only the 
lIghter side uf Curle wi!>, He had played cards with him, 
attended race meetings, met him at the clubs and grown to 
) egard him as a good companion, an easy-going man ready 
to fling his money about, and asking nothing better than 
amusement. He fancied that he knew CUrlewis; as a matter 
of fact, he only knew the !>urface of that gentleman, 
Curlewis, de",pite his surface irregularities, was one of the 
mo::.t level-headed men in Sydney, one of the hardest business 
men in the Colonies, one of the least imaginative of traders. 
His business self and his social self were as widely different 
from the other as the two profiles of Janus, and the business 
side of the man was the real side. 
.. Well," said Curlewis, taking the cigar from his mouth 
and tipping the ash into the grate. "It's an interesting story, 
but I am not inclined to back you in any financial undertaking 
based on it." 
"But, good heavens!" said Tillman, "think for a 
moment. . This isn't a financial undertaking but a specula- 
tion, the grandest speculation that ever flew in Sydnev." 
"That's just my reason," said Curlewis. .. I - nevet 
speculate." 
" Never speculate, \Vhy, what's horse racing? 
.. Gambling-and I ne\-er gamble," 
"Oh, good Lord!" said Tillman, .. Why, I've seen 
you." 
" Yes, you have seen me back a horse {or a few pounds, 
and I think you have even seen me lose a few pounds at 
Bridge-but I never gamble, When I say I never gamble, 
I don't refer to the few shillings I amuse myself by losing or 
winning at the card-table or on the race-course, and even in 
that feeble way my losings and winnings are negligible-Last 
year-he took a small note-book from his pocket and re- 
ferred to it, "my losings on the race-course amounted to 
seven pounds, and my winnings at Bridge-" he turned to 
.lIlother page-" to four pounds ten. Two pounds ten, you 
see, I spent last year on this sort of work, and if my memory 
serves me, I came out the year before five pounds to thf 
good," 
Tillman, dumbfounded at the mechanical and orderly 
and entirely sane and sedate individual disclosing before 
his eyes, said nothing, It was like watching a butterfly 
breaking to pieces and a grub emerging from the debris, 
" Kow if I were to put, say, a thousand pounds, into 
this venture of yours, I might lose it or I might win it back 
and a good deal of money on top of it, But win or lose would 
not alter the fact that I would have broken my principle. 
" Besides, though the story bears the evidence of genuine- 
ness, I do not think, honestly and speaking as a business man 
without any intention of gi\'ing offence, that any sane 
business man would risk his money on it. I don't think yoU 
will carry that story about in Sydney to a profit, I am cruel 
only to be kind, I think you are wasting your time all of you 
1tnless-" 
.. Yes?" said Tillman, 
" The three of you put your heads together and write 
it 0'''. The Bulletin might give you something for it." 
1Ì was Macquart who broke the stony silence that followed 
on this piece of advice, and he broke it in an unexpected 
way. 
"1\Ir, Curlewis is right," said he, "No sane man in 
Sydney would part on such a prospectus, I'm not wishing 
to be rude to !\Ir. Curlewis, but sane men don't do these things, 
it's only the insane men that rise to a big occasion, [reckon 
Rhodes or some chap like that is what we want and we won't 
find him in Sydney, but I'm going to put my hand on that 
stuff if I have to walk to New GUlIlea 'long the great Barrier 
Reef and dig for it with my teeth when I get there, I've 
been held back from it too long. My constitution won't 
stand it. Well, thank you for the cigar and good-day to you, 
dnd when I see you again, I hope you'1I be tearing your hair 
at having been out of it. Come along, boys," 
He had come in last, he went out first, leading the others 
and looking not in the least dejected, 
\"hen they were gone, Screed stopped his writing and 
turned to Curlewis. 
" Do you know what I am thinking?" said Screed, " I 
am thinking that chap Macquart never met anyone called 
Smith, It's his story, first-hand." 
" How do you mean? " 
" I mean, it was he that did the other man in, Lant-or 
whatever his name was-and that it was he who was sent to 
Noumea." 
.. Anyhow, he won't get any of my money," said Cur- 
lewis. "Lot of d-d lunatics-but I won't say it was a bad 
story. That chap can pitch a yarn." 
Screed finished his letter, then he rose and went out, 
telling the other as he took his hat from the peg by the door 
that he would not be long, 
(7'0 bc cOlilillllt<l.) 
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: l!. :" .,' -= ; 
Iï It is the original web equipment 

 :
' .,:J, '

'I I "" cleaner-approved by the\Var 
, , . .1.. '
I" Office. Cledn to lIse. Does not 
}; rub off. A little goes a long way, 
3d. per Packet lit Canteens. Sample Packet sent for 4d 
in stamps, 
MILI.S CLEANFR CO" I" Nae Street, C;ty Road, I.on"on, N, 
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BURBERRY SERVICE KIT. 


THE SERVICE 
UNIFORM was 
designed t y Bur- 
bcrr} s under the 
instructions of the 
\Var Office, and is, 
in fact, a modified 
form of the lamous 
Burberry Sporting 
Suit which is recog- 
nized as the pertect 
e m bod i men t of 
Freedom, Comfort 
and Protection. 


"I, 


BURBERRYS' 
SERVICE 
CLOTHS - wo
 en 
and proofed by 
exclusive processes 
-have stood the 
t
st of many 
 ears' 
usage both in Peace 
and 'Var, and their 
splendid protective 
and wearing quali- 
ties have been vin- 
dicated on Active 
Service by di"tin- 
guished 0 ffi c e r s 
whose name
 are 
household words 
t h r 0 ugh 0 u t the 
world. 


BURBERRY 
SERViCE 
D RES 5 is unri. 
valled for its powers 
01 exclul.Jing wet or 
cold, and, whilst 
lightweight, is so 
strong and hard- 
wearing as to be 
capable of with- 
standing prolonged 
e
posure to every 
kind of weather, as 
well as the rough 
usage ard rigor-ous 
conditions inevit- 
able in campaigning 


El"ery GemtÌ7UJ 
Barherry Garment 
is lahel'ed 
" Burberrys." 


Tunic, S..rge ... fro,n;E3 3 0 British Warm from.t4 4 0 
II Whipcord... from;E4 4 0 The Burberry, (nfanlry .t3 3 0 
Knick..r-Rreech.... Serge ,,;E2 2 0 The Burberrv, Canlry ,.. .t3 13 6 
II II Whipcord;E2 12 6 Gabardine Trench.Warm, 
Riding Breeche. from;E3 30 lined Wool, and 
Slack.... " from;E1 II 6 interlined B"ti.te ot4 4 0 
PRICE LISTS AND PATTERNS ON APPLICATION, 

VOTE.-An especial"l strong Serge 1'1lnic for the tl"enffl.es i,
 sold 
at ,*5/- These a?'e read.1f to wear, An!1 figU1'e can be perjèctlyfitted. 


During February a lim ted number of Service Tunic., SI.ck., Knicker- 
Breeche., Riding Breech-. and Short Warm., left on hand from order. 
cancelled and other caule. during the pa.t year, are being .old at 
ON"--HALF THE USUAL PRICES, 
HA YMARKET LONDON 
8 and 10 Boul. Malesberbes PARIS; also at Basingstoke. 
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The I';:ing came to town for a day again last week, in order to 
attend a meeting of the Pri\'y Council. The Queen had 
intended to accompany him but was detained at York 
Cottage by indisposition. It was only a cold, but Her 
l\Iajesty enjoys such exceptionably strong health, that 
to read of the Oueen's illness came almost as a shock, 
Both their l\Iaj(;;ties hope to be present at the Roval 
Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon, when Verdi'
 requiem 
will be rendered by the Ro) al Choral Society in memory 
of those who have fallen in the war, 


Among the latest to be thrown into mourning by the war is 
the Duchess of B
:lford, who h3s Jo;;t h2r brother, Lien- 
tenant-Colonel C. \V, Tribe, -I-1st D.):
ras, who has fallen 
in the Mesopotamian fighting. Colonel Tribe was a 
distinguished officer of the Indian Army an:l had seen 
much active service along its frontier;;, His father was 
an I ndian chaplain, at one time Archdeacon of Simla, 
and it was at Simla that the Duke, then Lord Herbrand 
l{ussell, an A,D,C. on the staff of Lord Lansdowne, met 
and married the Duchess, 


Lord and Lady Granby had not an ideal day for their wedding; 
it was dull, damp and dreary out-of-doors, but once 
within St, Margaret's the atmosphe:e was different. 
The church had been beautifully decorated with palms 
and ferns and flowers by Goodyear, and the con- 
trast with the greyness without made it seem all the more. 
love:y, 
larriage and giving in m
rriage seems to be 


epidemic in the Prime Minister's family circle; we do 
not suppose that any First )Iinister of the Crown has so 
often appeared as the kind uncle at the bridal. In 
old-fashIOned days of wedding breakfasts it w,uld ha\C" 
meant a speech each time, but l\Ir. As-}uith is spared this, 
Now that the year is on the turn and flowers heralrl thE- ap- 
proach of spring, no place in TO\\n is more sought afterthJ.n 
the Zoo-the Zoo where it is a pleasure to loiter in the 
open, and watch the birds and teasts at one's lei
ure. 
In former days it used to he a scamper from OIk over- 
heated building to another, and the chief impre"sion 
left on the bored child on leaving was how e'\.traordinarv 
were the number of nasty smells in so small an areã, 
nut that way of seeing the Zoo has gone for ev('r, and 
c\-erybody who goes there just potters around. If the 
weather be warm, it is pkasant to bask in the sun and 
Sit before the Mappin terraces or the big aviaries, 
fhe Duke of Portland is the President of the Entente Cordiale 
Society for the current year. Few people realise the 
splendid work which this Society has accomplished 
smce it was founded close on twenty years ago, It 
\\as the first beginning of that better understanding 
between Britain and France, which found official ex- 
pression when King Edward cam
 to the throne and 
which, of course had its consumm ttion at the outbreak 
of the war, The Entente Cordlale Society has been 
worked on thoroughly sensible and practical lines. The 
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YOung Wom2n's Christion Assodolion.. 


the 


Gun. 


We all rightly think of our men who are 
fighting, let us also think of the unfulfilled needs 
of millions of women toiling to,day under diffi, 
cult circum
tances at home. As Lord Sydenham 
has said: II To these brave W'omen 
W'hose courage and endurance 
are helping us W'e oW'e more 
than expressions of gratitude." 


The enormous influx of women into munition 
and war material factories is a. remarkable 
feature in our national life, Thousands are now 
engaged on this vitally urgent and necessary 
work. 


If the need of huts for men, where rest and food is provided, is great, 
a8 it certajnly is, there can be no doubt the need of our girls is greater, 
FUXDS ARE nnlEDIATELY 
EEDED for the erection 
 
of REST ROmlS, HOSTELS and CAXTEEXS. Will you .'(.
 
help by ;::i
:;dd:;;
::
:
 
:;;;;

;hi;
::i:n 1 . 1'/ 
r. \ 
Amount
, large or small, w;JI be gratefully 
 ' 
acknowled,red by the Duches< of Sutherland, 9, É, /" ' 
Stratford Place, London. W" or by Lord , 
 _ 
 ,!> .::? 
 
Sydenham, at the y, W,C,A" 26, George St., , 1 
 ... /7 -.& 
H S \ 'T , 
. 
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Greens, Ltd., beg to announce that 
their half-yearly stocJ..takrng Sale 
commences Feb 7, To rehe\'e the 
cigar stock, rooms and afford much 
needed bin-room IU the cellars, 
fine wines and cigars are being 
offered at genuine price rednctions, 
Order pmmptly to secure the 
choicest bargains, Any goods not 
approved wIll be excnan!(ed or money 
relUmed, No stock bought for sale, 
Here are some specimen bargains: 


l ì 
tI' 
O
 

, 


A Wine Bargain 


350 Dozen 'Quintd Ro,-a}. Port. A fine 
eXc.1tnple of tuuy, tawny wine lJeUe Ite. 
nature. and of finE' fla\'ouf. A perfect 
afler dmnt::r \.\ ine, dl-o hh..hly recommen. 
dtd for Invalids Per ÒOZt'n 35/6 
ca. rla
e pdid. cases included 
To me,nbns of tlte H.E.F. ill. F'a Ice 
JOJ-te"IIJß.. d.rcc:t /'0111 Bon" No extras. 


Havana Cigars 


18"'0 La CaroUna HOllqnet Fino . a I )ice. 
small. afu:
r-c1innt'r Cigdf well 63/ 
worth 70;-. Offered at pt::r 100 - 
4000 Ff'rnandt"'z Gar. ia \ acquisas _ An 
excellf'nt cigdr for t;en rd.1 slllokm
. 
CnlldJtion perteet. Wonh 35 - 29/6 
Ofit:rt:d at.. ... per 100 


GREENS, L TO. 
30. CORNHIII. LONUON. EC. 
f up II the f?v)'tll t.xchctnJ;t J 


- 


WINE MERCHA"NTS SINCE 1820 
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AQUASCUTUM 
FIELD (;J TRENCH 
COA TS. 
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The opInIOn of Officers 
who have been in the 
Trenches during the cold. 
wet months of the War 
must be most helpful to 
those who have not had 
that experience, and the 
letters received from them 
prove beyond any 
possible doubt that the 
" AQUASCUTUM" is 
the ONE COAT to be 
relied upon. 


,
11 .
" 


AQUASCUTUM, Ltd., 


Waterproof Coat Specialist. for o\!er 50 year.. 
By Appointment to Hi. Majesty the Kin&" 
100 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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PRACTICAL HAT 
in black. navy. nigger, beige 
and Wine. picot !Iraw, trimmed 
w.th rrbbon band and codf."de 
in art.stic colouringJ. 
Pnce 42, = 


DEB EN HAM 
& FREEBODY 


(DebeniJams. Lt4,). 
Wigmore St" Cavenåbh 
Square. Lond.n. W, 


The Original Cording's. Estd. 1839. 


High-grade Military Waterproofs. 

 

 ,,. 
l' ,': 
/ 


New Illustrated List of waterprooF 
coat. and boots, trench waders, &c., at 
request. 


THE "EQUITOR" COAT 
(Regd,) 
Officers speak highly of the 
special ;lrovision for mouuted wear 
in the attached apron buttoning 
on one side. This absolutely 
shuts out any rain, and when not 
in use fastens conveniently (out 
of sight) on the inside of coat, 
which then senes just as well for 
ordinary wear afoot. The coat 
can be had fitted with belt if 
desired, 


The "Equitor" Coat is also 
made with warm fleece 
lining to detach. 


When ordering an IIEquitor" or "Service" 
Coat (the "Ser"ice" Coat is made without 
the attached apron) Or directing Ihat one 
be sent on apprOlfal, height and chest 
measure and reterence should be g,,,en, 
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J. C. CORD]NG & C8
 
If/aterþroqers to H..J1. tlze King 
Only Addre..cs : 


19 PICCADILLY, W. & 35 ST. JAMES'S ST. 


Aldenhot Agents: BAVERSTOCK & SON, Cro."enor Road. S.W 


SHERRY is the only wine. the flavour of 
which can be appreciated while smoking. 


HARVEYS 
"Bristol Milk.' 


Price 80 - p"r doz. 
Sample balf bottle 3 B poot fr... 
Booklet a"" /..11 price lislo.. appli<alio... 
JOHN HARVEY" SONS, Ltd., BRISTOL 
'V.va! and 
'iliwy Wine '1e,ch2"'Ç 


l 
'- 


í1R0PS lire !'afe where 
\ J Empire Fence is used. 
The heavie.<;t bE'ast can- 
not brE'ak through, Each 
wira is testE'd to bear 
a strain of 2,240 lbs, 


It 15 rusUf"SS, ha5 no ""harp POlots, 
wi11 not s.'\
 or df'nt. E v to t, 
r
qllires no attt"ntion, and 15 pr"c 
licallv ",rrlastm
, TWO Ml:.N 
CAN ERECr ^ MILE PER DAY, 


Afr. T. Collie" H
"le\'-on- Tllames, 
u.,..us :-.. I a,n t't'1'V Pleased u'1ll1 
the . EmPire n .re Feme rIOU1 It IS 
fixed. and Cfl1lside, It &0 be ø most 
e%ulle'fll fenu. o 
Wnte for Illustrated Catalogue, 


PARKER. W NDER a '"CHURCH, lD.. 
BIRMINGHAM, 


WEWEN 
WI R E 


EMPIRE :

 
FENeE 
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ACCURACY 
under fire 


from heavy 
ns, ,on the march, in 
the saddle, In tr81mng camp, these 
fine watches aTe marvellousl}' accu- 
rate as timekeepers, Strong, neat 
and duranle, the best ofalllhe w\;!'l1et 
watches for soldier, sailor or chilian, 


Waltham Wa1ches 


In solid silver case, with strap and buckle complete, from 1:3 3s. 
There is an exquisitely dainty series for ladies. 
FREE-W.tcb booklet end wristlet watcb pampblet post free, 
WALTHAM WATCH CO, (Dept. 63),125 Cligb Holborn, London, w.e, 


How to Buy 
a Bookcase. 
Buy it on the Globe- 
Wernicke plan, Start with 
one, two, three or more 
interlocking .. Un its." <- 
When these are full of 
books, simply add one or 
more Units. 
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S\l"lb


rt)ickc "Elastic" Bookcases 
are" Always Complete but :t\ever Finished" Send 
for interesting Booklet 100 B. 
Packltlg Fru. OrdN's 01 [2 Carriage Paid 
to (lUV Goods Ci\ atlon In the Brzl15h I sl
s. 
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l1c Ðtol'

\
rt)ick
 eO. $,td, 
Otfice ana Lwrary FUTlUshcrs (.rttl b"'h
h L.OnCerlJ), 
L' 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W, 
4 HonJorn Viaduct, E,C.. and \18 IHsbopsgate. E,C. 


Dunlop: Tyres all right? 
Driver : Yes, sir, thanks 
to you, 


. 
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Steel Pen Shortage. 


Don't go back to the slow and scratchy QUILL. 
Go forward to the smooth and easy-writing 


Watérïfi'an 19 s 


i!) 
FountainPen 

 


The quill pen wastes time 
and ink, The steel pen has 
to be .. broken in" each 
time and lasts but a few 
days. The smooth and easy 
wr;ting iridium-tipped gold 
nib in the \Yaterman's Ideal 
lasts a lifetime and writes 
smoothly all the time, Kibs 
to suit all hands, 
See the New Lever Pocket 
Self-Filling Pen, as ill us- 
t,'ated. Can be filled in an 
instant from any ink supply. 


3 types-Reg"Ier 1 0/6 end "1'- 
wards: Sefet}(for Active Service) 
ø.nd the New Le'\cr Pocket Self 
Filling Type, 12 6 end "pwards. 
Of S WOO".,.. and J mell.,.. e
.,.y- 
where. 


Fullest satisfaction guaraf1teed. 
Nibs excbangeable if not suitable. 
Call, or send to .. The Pen 
Corner:' Full range of pens on 
view. for inspection and trial. 
Book/elfree from: 


L. G. Sloan, (t}
lJclt<toTttet", Kingsway, London. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 


that the speed and comfort with which the 
wounded are transported by road are due to 
DUNLOPS, the tyres that made motoring 
possible? 
The Dunlop Company produced the first 
practical pneumatic tyre, and in spite of a 
great and increasing output it has been diffi- 
cult to keep pace with the demand ever since. 
Verb. sap. 
THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO., L TO., 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 
throughout the World, 
ASTON CROSS, BIRMI GHAM; 14 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, S,W, PARIS: 4 RUE DU COLONEL MOLL. 
ei) 
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Ril L",.iI Rarmae';." 


U,,"on uciulivdll for" Land and 11'0 lIT , 


V on Bissing: "Life has now resumed its normai course in Belgium." 
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By G. SPENCER PRVSE. 
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FRANCE'S ISO-mm. GUN IN ACTION IN CHAMPAGNE. 
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OUR 


AIR 


SERVICE 


T HE cunent talk about forming a " ::\linistryof the 
Air" requires careful consideration, for public 
opinion has undoubtedly been moved to some 
anxiety and to some questionin
 in the matter 
of aeridl defence in general, quite apart from articles in 
the dLlÌly newspapers. There has, indeed, been' no 
generdl Jelll.lnd for a creatiun of a " :\Iinistry of the .\ir." 
I t is nut a 
olution upon which the public mind bas turned, 
or, for that matter, "hich mo
t men would be able to 
dehne, But th.1t pm tiun of the Pre
s which has mentiunl'd 
the subject is, in raising a debate u'pon the matter at all. 
expre";OoiJlg public opÏliiun insomuch at least as that 
opinion is now rather doubtful and disturbed about the 
whule m.J.tter. 

ow the first thing that strikes one in thi
 connection 
i
 that ullcl'rtdinty .J.nd elcbate of this sort is preci
ely \"hat 
the enemy wuuld hdve desired, That is Hot in ibelf a 
suttlLÌent l-e.l
Un for avoiding the suLject. It is a sound 
rule in W<ir, at lea...t \\ here definite military plalh an' 
cuncelnnl, to llo uther than that ,dlÌcb your enemy \\ i"hco> 
you to do, But it docs not f,ullo\\' that in '>0 ,.u;ue 
a nl.ltter as .i gener.J.I debate upun aerid.l defence the 
ab.J.lldollment of it lllerely bee-aus" the enemy dl':-ired 
to cn:.J.te 
,n'\.idy and confusiun \\ ould be \\ isc. There 
mu:--t be an clelllent uf deb.J.te ill the affair ancl condusions, 
tu 
t.llld lÌnllly. m1l::>t repose upon reason, 
But it is preci
cly when we apply the rules of rcason 
to the C.lse th.J.t the" alue uf tbe sugge
ted pulicy become 
mure and more duubtful. The more rigidly we e!l.amine 
the þros and cons the less docs th
 prospect of any such 
change as tht' creation of this new political department 
rein"ure one. The fundamental principle in this matter, 
a:- in any other m.J.tter sub
idiary to the war, whether it 
be the policy uf rqni!'als or economic púlicy, or this one 
of al'ridl dcfenCl" is simply this: Huw far does such and 
!,ouch a 
uggested policy or change conduce to victory? 
fhe function of aircraft in the attainmènt of a "ictory 
is novel-but it is entirely military. Soldiers only- 
especially now after many months of this modern war- 
Cd.n decide how aircraft should be used, in what numbers 
and with what object. Eve
 among soldiers it is onlv 
one particular expert branch which can be consulted i
 
this highly technical matter. It is exceedingly important 
to remember this. 
1 n every science there are general principles appre- 
ciable to the layman, though even these he will grasp less 
thoroughly and certainly or much more imperfectly 
than the man whose trade it is to follow' that science, 
But 
he further you get into any science the more you dis- 
cover departments which require thoroughly detailed and 
expert knowledge for the barest comprehension of them, 
.\nd this is true of the science of war, Any cÌ\'ilian, for 
in
tance, may see the importance of numbers and in.:;bt 
upon a policy which produces numbers, but no cidlian 
\\ orth considerinr
 would gh e advice upon the dbposition 


". .\ T E R . 


of a machine gun shelter or the probable margin 01 error 
upon a "indy da u for such .111d 
uch a pieü: firing at such 
::ind such a ran/e. 
o civilian would give his opinion 
upon the handling of cavalry in particular circumstances. 
And in the Service itself no one wOlùd presume to give his 
advice outside the ann in which he had been trained; 
at least, where that ad,.ice regarded highly technic.ll 
matters. 
Kow if there i" one department of "hich. this is 
pec1ùiarly true it is the.. new fourth arm, The men 
actually tlying, and espeCIally those' commanding the 
tlying of others at the front. are alone cumpetent to decide 
not only the use but the number and type of weapons 
required, The creation of a civilian department (which 
at the best cOlùd only repeat what was told it by the 
soldiers, but at the worst might and, ery probably would. 
interfere with the soldiers) serves no apparently useful 
purpose at that best and quite clearly serves a very bad 
purpose at the WObt, But there' is much more than this, 
If the particular 
en'ice in l}Ubtion \\ere a failure, if the 
soldiers connected" ith it had blundered in any con
picuou-; 
fashion. there would be an argument, though it would 
hJ.rdly be a valid one, for the leplacing of the expert by 
the amateur, If there had been any timidity in general 
policy there might be an argument for the presence of a 
strong will, though that will were p()
 
(''''sed by civilians, 
to govern the \\ eaker \\ ill..; of morc "\:pcrt men. 
In the particular ca
l' of thl BlÌtish .\ir Sel'\ ice it is 
notorious that these cunditiun
 .lre e!l.actlv re\'l'rsed. 
The BlÌtish .\ir Sen'icr' h,h been the mo4 c un
picuous 
success of the whok war. It h.t-> led the .\llies in ahllo
t 
every new departure, It :,hu\\ cd it-. suprcmacy at the 
very outbreak of hostilitil'
, It h.lS bl illiantly 11I.J.intd.Ìned 
that supremacy through <Ill the munth..; It h.!.s C!l.- 
hibited in e\'ery p.irt of it a unity of din'Ction and .l 
rapidity of dc,'elop11lcnt which all' nothing short (If a 
triumph for the Briti
h 
l'l dcl' .unong all the belligerent. 
POWC1S, Tu interfelC \\ ith and to challgc .ill achievement 
uf that kind at such a 11I0nu'llt could nut pu
..;ibly be othl'r 
than a blunder., 
or clue:,> that l'!l.h.llbt the .a,>e, En'n 

uppu:--ing that \n: wel è de.t\in
 not \\ ith a triumphalltlv 
succe
sful thing but with .l thing \\ hich had b.J.dly failed. 
and evcn suppvsing th.tt one cuuld amend tlMt failure 
by the admi'\.ture in it-; direction of \"igorous though 
amateur ability. that might be an argument for choosing 
some man con
picuous for hi.; qU.J.litie.; in this IMI ticular 
field and appointing him to j:bc direction uf it. But there 
is no question even of that. 
Xc all know in practIce that the creation of the 
proposed" :\Iinistry of the _\ir " n1L'rdy lUl',Uh a puo-t for a 
politician, and there is no one at this time of day 
tiIll'agd 
to create mOTe' posts for civilian politicians \\'hcIl'in at the 
expense öf an enormous salary 
ome one selected frum ,\ 
\"ery small set of men, in no way trained to the bu-;inc"'
, 
should be deputed to over-ride the deci
iOlb of suldier
. 
To anyone who really grasps the enormity of this c.J.m- 
paign an.d the quality of the i
sues dependent upon it 
there is something grote
quc in the sug
estion that one 
of its most vital factors, which happen,> to be abo une 
of its most successful factors in fa"our of our 
ide, 
houlLl 
suddenly suffer disturbance and rearrangement for nu 
better object than to provide yet another salary and to 
lend a chance for experiments to yet another incmn- 
petent, because untrained and in p !l.pe1Ïcnced. layman. 
Everything connected with thi
 war by land, sa,'e 
the direction of its general politic.!.l ends, is clearly a 
matter for soldiers and for 
olùicl : alone, But as m
ch 
at least as the most technical of its br.lnchl " a" much .h 
the artillery or the staff work, lUore 'pcrhap::ö than anv 
other. this is true of thl lllilit.J.ry .lir cr.!.lt. It i
 n
t 
likely that the blunder ,\ill bL commith:ù, \Yl'le it 
committed it would be unpardonable. 
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CHANCES OF A GERMAN OFFENSI"E. 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


T HE elder and greater )tultke said: "There are 
always three cour
es open tQ the enemy- 
and he takes the fourth." 
That epigram inustrates completely the 
fully of prophesy in war. 
But the fonowing of a campaign T while it does not 
cyer permit of exact forecast. does show one, with a 
clearne
s in proportion to the closeness of the study, the 
conditions under which alone the future can develop, 
For instance, no one could ten during the Russian 
retreat of last summer upon what line the equilibrium 
would be restored and the 
\ustro-Gennan forces compened 
to haIt. But what any competent ohsern'r cOllldsay and 
"hat all competent obse[\'ers did say was that unless 
some organic portion of the Russian amlies was destroyed 
such a line of " balance" or equilibrium beÌ\\ een ad\'an{':e 
and retreat would be established. and that when or if it 
was the Austro-German stroke would have missed its 
object. 
.\-- a matter of fact the whole den.lopment of the 
affair proved the truth of so elementary a statement, 
\Ye saw the .\ustro-Germans cntirelv devoted for four 
months to the destruction of some organic portion of the 
Rus
ian .\rmy, \Ye Saw them again and again (six 
times in all) create a great salient or bulge in the Rus
ian 
line by massing their immense superiority in heavy guns 
again::.t two separate sectors, \\'e saw them try hard 
to cut off that bulge-and fail. The particular lin.e upon 
which equilibrium was reached .1Íter these six failures 
/ the last of which was the great effort round Vilna) wa
 
the line \\Ïth which we are now so familiar from the (;u)f of 
Riga to the Bukoyina, But this halting place of the 
Austro-Germans was forced upon them. It was 110t 
deliberately chosen, They stopped when their ad\',ll1c(' 
had weakened them to a degree after \\"hich they could 110 
longer compel a further Russial! retirement: and this was 
clear from the wav in which they went on week after week 
throwing men away without avail against the Dyina line, 
They had, in Lord Kitchener's exceedingly exact phrase, 
"shot their bolt." words which so unduly angered the 
Press of an Berlin and part of London. 
The same set of ideas J.pplies to the present situation. 
To prophesy that the enemy will make a great offensive 
here or there, that he \\ ill make it before we do, or any- 
thing of that kind, would be futile, But to say that 
\\ hatever he dues must be done under certain conditions, 
to establish the limits within which his action and our 
0\\ n must turn, is both possible and useful, and a study 
of that kind will enable us to understand the future. 


Decline of Numbers Governs the Enemy's Plan. 
The one fundamel1ÌJ.l cundition governing an the 
present plan of the enemy, is that which has been 
emphasised repe.Üedly in these columns: The cr:/urltstion 
0; the encn/\"s usc;ul rcseJ'I.'e. 

. fhat phrase' doe.., not mean that his ,armies in the 
1ìeld have gro\\n le
s or will grow less for some little time 
to cume. It means that the period has arrived in which 
the (
nemy can only by an abnormal treatment of his 
human material maintain himself at full strength, and 
tlMt thc limit of time within which that abnormal treat- 
ment can be su
tained i.. at once shnrt and it::; duration 
dearl\' appreciated, 

ome\\'here to\\ards the end of :Kovember or the 
heginning of Decemher, what I haw just called the 
" peliod of abnormal treatn
el
t " had begun: 
hat !S, 
the drafts nece
sary for the 1l1lrng up of gaps III Ius umts 
,Lt the front had to be found in a non>l and unsatisfactory 
fJ.shion. 
Cp to that date the drafts had been furnished nor- 
malh'. The normal fashion of furni
hing drafts is to 
t.lkc' men of military age and full
T efficient; to train 
them: when they arc traint,d, to kc.'P them in dl'pob ; 
frum such a re::.eÌ'\'e in hand to "feed" the units at the 
front and keL'p them at their full strength, 


Rather more than two months ago this nOlmal 

ource \\'as drying up, I t remained po
siblc only to 
draft men younger than those of full military age, ur 
older, or to begin to trespass upon the iìeld of what are 
called " inefficients." There is no precise line of demar- 
cation between the efficient and the inefficient, But 
the rough rule is that when you begin to sift out again. 
and yet, again, for rec
uits, a mass already rejected yuu 
are gettmg near the hne, . 
The tIrst drafts of inefficients but very slightly 
weJken your units, for they are few and their level of 
efficiency is comparatively: high, But the process is 
cun!ulative, and the curve soon gets steep, The 
moment you trespass on the ff inefficient" field 'your 
anxieties have begun. 
\Ve know perfectly \\'ell-at least an soldiers know 
-that this was already dearly the state of affairs 
about a month before the end of the vear, and it is 
also perfectly well kl}O,,'n by what abnonnal method the 
enemy met it. 
He ceased to develop any considerable and expensive 
attacks; he turned to some extent to the younger men 
as \'olun teers, to some extent as conscripts. He began 
to include what was at first a \'ery small proportion (and 
what still remains no great proportion) of inefticients; and 
he deliberately kept back the lads (the boys from 18 to 
19) whose rcm
ining numbers (not yet volunteered) may 
amount to 800,000 and are probably not less than 600,000. 
Briefly, the process might be called" Trusting to a 
lull and to filling the gaps with inefticients in order to 
keep back the remaining efficient but very youthful 
groups for the last chance of decisive operations later on;" 


Comparative Position of the Allies. 
Here, of course, we must remember that the encm\"s 
exhaustion thus described must be compared with the 
condition of his opponents. 
Had all the belligerents been from the beginning 
fully conscript nations, all fighting at their top 
trength 
also from the beginning, and all suffering proportionately 
equal loss, then this fundamental factor, the exhaustion 
of the enemy reserves, would not have the consequences 
we shall point out in a moment, It would apply equally 
to both sides and would leave either party free to act 
almost as 1he
' had acted in the past, 
But in point of fact the two sides differ very greatly 
in this respect. 
Only one of the Allied services has been fighting at 
full strength from the beginning, and that is the French 
-whose numbers are but a third of the Austro-German, 
The Russians, the British, the Italians possess untouched 
very great resel\"CS of men, and e\'en the French, though 
they ha\'e caned up their \'Cry young clas
es (which 
he 
(;ermans have not yet fully done) are m proportIOn 
to their numbers, less severely hit than the enemy. They 
have not begun to think of touching inefficient rese[\'es. 
rhey ha\'e not severely sifted the rejected over and, over 
again as the enemy has been compelled 
o do. fI,ley 
feel themsekes free, in particular, to abstam from llSlll(! 
the older classes \\'hich the enemy has been compdled Í\., 
use up largely in the field. J 
\"hat the disproportion of losses bcÌ\...'eC'l
 
he 
French fully conscript force 1ìghting fr
Hu the begl1l1?1I1g 
at full strength, and the enemy similarly fight1l1g, 
may be exactly we do not know. For though \\'e 
can no\\' estimate to within 10 per cent. one way ur 
the other the total (;erman losses, "'C ha\'e not the saml 
data for the French, The French proportiun of losses to 
their numbers may be as low as 1ì\ e-sixths that of 
h<. 
enemy, or as high as nine-tenths. It is nut ,
'ery matenal 
because the two main facts are kno\...n: hrst, thJ.t the 
French losses are somewhat inferiur in propurtion 
Secondly, that the diJIcrence is not so great as tu afkd 


[CcPrrigltt in 'A1Ilclica bv "1'11:; !I.-Clf) 'Yorl
 .111lcricall."] 
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the who]r ch
racter of the campaign" It is the wry great 
r('<;('rYL
 of men in all the other '\\lil'cl countrie,;, \\ hich 
make<; HI(' difif'rence, 


.. 


Effect on the Enemy's Present Plans. 


Once we haw' grasped this fundamental factor of the 
enemy's condition in numbers, it is clear that both his 
strategy and his policy governing strategy arc dictated 
by it. 'Vith every week that has passed since the autumn 
the enemv has clearlv reHed more and more npon political 
factors. -He has issued threats of no real consequence, 
hut threats the wildness of which were characteristic of 
the situation. He has trusted the licence of the Press of 
one country, the unpopularity of parliamentary govern- 
mcnt in another, and the ignorance of a third, He has 
grcatlv increased the violence of his appeal<; to neutrals, 
and hp has done hi., utmost to producc dissension he tween 
the Allies. At the same time he has begun to protest 
against a " war of mere extermination," to explain through 
various agents of his that " neither side can really win," 
and to foster the comically unmilitary conception of of a 
stale-mate, " 
With all that political effort of his (th0ugh it is the 
most important of his present acti\'ities), we need not 
here deal except to notice that it is proof of his now play- 
ing rapidly against time. 
With the strategical effect of the same ,ituation \\ e 
are directly concerned, 


The Enemy Requires an Offensive. 
In such a situation as we have described, the el1L'I11\" 
must necessarily attack- if lie is allowed to -do so and Í., 
able, He must be lavin
 a plan for some action which, 
if it is completely sucéessful, will give him a decision and 
which, even if it is only partially successful, will at least 
]end great and novel support to his political efforts and 
\\ ill give him a better moral basis for arranging an incon- 
clu",iye peace. 
I do not say that such an oficnsive action on his 
part is nearer or-further, or may not be forestaUed by a 
stroke of the Allies. What I do say is that anyone stand- 
ing in the shoes of the enfmy's higher command at this 
moment, must be contemplating somewhere a vigorou" 
offensive upon a large scale, To let all the winter and 
spring go by without it would be to play directly into 
the hands of the Allies. 
To undertake such an offensÍ\-e would mean a further 
;harp step in the rapid exhal.lstion of his numbers. But 

t would be capital well spent, e\'en if its success were 
luite incomplete, so long as it had the mere political 
:,ffect the enemy desires. While if it were more success- 
ful ; if (to suppose a"n extreme case) it really gave him a 
decision, it would be remaining capital invested to the 
\"Cry best possible a(h'antage. 
For instance, let us suppose a violent attack upon a 
broad front in the West resulting in the capture of some 
thousands of prisoners and some 
cores o' guns-and no 
more. After so incomplete an effort the enemy could count 
upon the Press in certain of the Allied countries taking it 
a,;; a proof that hi;; numbers were still far from exhau,>tion, 
] Ie could count in the same Pres
 upon a ehimour for, let 
us say, the evacuation of Salonika, or at least gro\\ing com- 
plaints against the formation of that placc d'armes. The 
lo
s he would have sustained would be well worth his 
,,'hile. '''hile if the result of such an attack were seriously 
to modifv our lines on the \rest and to gin him the occu- 
pation of any considerable further areà of territory, he 
could count on a \'ery serious dfect indeed, 
The same would be true in a le
ser degree of corre- 
sponding losses in the south-cast or upon the Russian 
lmc, 
Left to himself then, and suppo,;ing he is able to act 
or allowed to act before corn:;sponding action upon tlw 
part of his opponents, the enemy must, by all calculation 
be projecting a considerable offcnsi\'e movement, 


\Vhere would such an Offensive be Delivered? 


There are, of cour,;e, three tìeld., in \,'hich such a. 
mo\'erocnt can tqkeJ?lacf
_
._ _ _ .._ ,__ 
 
"_ 
There is the comparatively narrow' south-eastern 
front bC'Íore Salonika: there is the Polish field: and 
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Rl\El\IAEKERS' C,ARTOON. 


Desolalion and he{frl-hro/
eJ/ 'i,'omcn /I\' lhe 7('(/\'. 
side -it Ú lhe llnr11lal slale of flclgiuJJlllndcr GerJI/;lIl 
occuþalion. Bul 1l'e (l'llO live only such a fell miles 
"ml'ay, find Ü all but imþnssihle to realise the miseJY 
of He/giu11l, and the cold calClilalcd lmttality oj her 
opþressors. It is. therefore, 1l'ell that u'e should 
be rt'mlnded vf Ü 1101l-' and a{!.aÏ1l. 
JI. Louis Raemaekers is at þresent in Paris, 
(l'here all CïhibitioJ/ of his cartoons has been opened. 
The 1l'ell-knO'i(,Jl French carloon ist, tF ora in , 'it'l1O 
1.S 11O'i(, Ùl the army, 'il'earing his uniform, presented 
Raemaekers 1cith the Cross oj the Legion oj Honour, 
í.L'hicll .lI, Poincaré has besto'il'ed on him, The 
Dutch cartoonist is being feted both officially and 
llnofficially, There 1'S a reception at the Hotel de 
Tïlle, a banquet at the Quai d'Orsay, and a þublic 
1'eceþtion at the Trocadero, all in his honour. His 
erh1'bition is as crO'iL'ded in Paris as it 'il'aS in London, 
and the .lIinister of Fine Arts has intimated to .lI. 
Raemaekcrs that the State desires to purchase several 
of /n"s cartoons, 1l'hich it is said are to be Placed in 
the Luxembourg, 
France appreciates the great ù'Orll Raemaekers 
has done at its true 1'al1le, 


tlwrl' is the \ Y l:'
tern tìcld, 
There is indeed a fourth possible lif'ld on the Italian 
front. A vigorous offensive the1"C' could be imagined in 
connection with the prevention of an advance from 
Salonika-for what the encmy must most fear in that 
Held is Italian co-operation towards )Ionastir from the 
.\driatic, and yioknt action on the I
onzo would paralyse 
that for the moment. But the conclusive and main 
action of the enemy could hardly be against the Italians, 
(1) becau
e that front is e'Xceedingly strongly held; (2) 
because it has lying behind it a \\idc ma"s of mountains, 
the communications in \\ hich arc ill suited to supply a 
great body of men; (3) still more because it is far too 
narrow to deploy a \"Cry great hody of nwn; and (..0 
lastl\' because no effort here could he rcallv decisive. 
-.\s for action in )Ie,;opotamia or agaiñst Egypt, it is 
obvious that this could only be subsidiary to the main 
war. 


The Western Field is the Most Obyiolls. 


Xow of the three main fronts thus involyed. tbe 
strongest argumenb arc ub\'iou
ly in favour of such. an 
offen..;ive denloping in the \\'('st. This has been so clear 
to all oh
en ers thdt it hdS perhaps heen the chief caUSl' 
of the recent talk of 
uch an offensive. The telegrams 
from Holland talking of a great concentration of guns 
and men against our lines, \\ hether true or false. are 
negligihle. The Int('lligence lkpartments of the .-\.llie,> 
upon thc \Yest ha\"e fairly full and continuous kno\\ ledge 
of the enemy mo\"emenh and \"ague paragraphs of the 
sort mentioned arc only sent for civilian consumption. 
But the solid reason", for an enemy offensi\'e taking place 
upon the \Yestern lines arc of a diffprent nature ifrom 
mere rumour and åre well worth ("on...ideration, _\ great 
portion of them arc ...umulf'd up hy a French Sen'i('
 
Journal, 1.a Frallce J/ililaiJ{', in ,I rcpent issue. 
This journal hegin..; by noting the cardinal factor in 
the whole aftair, that the enemy rbt'rn , for the making 
good of wastage. particularh: in <'
(,Imany, are no\
' 
st!ictly limited in timt'. It repeat..:. the ekmentarv 
truth (common to all stmlt-nb of the campaign). that thís 
limit of time, e\"en if the IbL' of a proportion of inefficients 
dm;ng tl1f' winter prO\"L' ,tlCCt '-'sfu1. i
 
trictlv calculablL' 

nd 
oes not e'Xtend Í1
to th(' I ,u-ly ..;ummer. '\\'.ith Spl ing 
It wIll he nece::,,;ary either tl' L'all lip frankly ll1efficicllt 
categories (.;;uch a, the elder m<:n hitlll'rto immune, or 
to suffer a diminution in the nnnlf'ric,tl strcngth of the 
units at the front. 
As a com:.equence of thi" ,;t,Ite of things the enemv 
wil1. according to the argument ,.Ilh anced in Lei Fral/èe 


" 
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lIUlilairc b(' ",trough' tC'11ll--'II'd to ohlain a (kcision wh('re 
thf' condition<; of gri-mllfl favo11l' l'arIv action. 
Xo\\' it i<; c]1'3r that thC' \Yestt rn front herl' ofìC'r<; 
great advantagf'<; ow'r thC' Ea<;tern: }nnunwrab1e roads 
quitC' practicahk in any \\"('athC'r ser\"C' on that front, and a 
great ma<;s of railways. Supply can 
C' hrought up at any 
time and in any weather, and e'"en mfantry attack only 
ha<; to wait for a dry spell, In this it .diff
rs radic3;lly 
from the Eastern front, The COlnmumcatlOns leadmg 
up to the "Testern front from the German arsenals and 
supply centres are not long and the great mass of the 
Gern1an forces is gathered there, 
It is next to be remarked that if Germany must get 
decision within a brief limit of time-or retire to shorter 
lines-the \Vestern front would have another most obvious 
ad,"antage over the Eastern, It is upon the \Vestern 
front that the really formidable menace to the Central 
Empires exists,. It is tl
e.re that }:o.u have 
h
 over- 
whdming supply of mumtIonment pIlmg up; It IS th
re 
that you have much the greater number of th
 Alhes 
present, and it i<; there that you have the most mtense, 
complex and efficient civilisatio
 opposed to the a&gressor. 
It is again the \\T estern front whIch IS most nearly III touch 
with neutral supply and, in general, it is from the \Yest 
that the German lines, if or when they weaken, must 
fear tl1(' W0rst peril of breaking, It is on the ""estern 
front, tl1f'rf'Íore, alone, that a true dpcision is possible: 
in the nC'ar futurC', though later whC'n the sC'ason has 
f'hangf'd amI Russian reannamC'nt is compkted, the 
diffC'H'nre hC'twC'C'n thC' Ea<;t and the \Yest will he kss 
mark('(1. ThC' argument i<; that knowing this and kno\\'ing 
that th(' df'iay within which such a decision i<; n('c('ssary 
to him i<; hrief, tlw enemy's next great C'ffort-the last 
onC' which he ,,'ill he ablë to deli\'er in full force-\dIl 
dC'vC'lop in France and Flanders. 
To these argument<; thC're may he added one which 
thC' French study omits, but which would seem to be of 
considerable weight. An offensive in the West c01lld be 
deli'i'CI'ed 'ifJith Germanforecs alol1e. 
.\n offensive in the East would demand the co-opera- 
tion of the Austrian service in a very large proportion. 
l"nited though the control now is in Prussian hands, there 
is a lack of homogeneity necessarily present in any further 
operations in Poland, The strong stiffening of first rate 
German troops present nine months ago disappeared in 
the enormous losses of the summer fighting, . 
.\n operation against Salonika again (it could not 
possibly be decisive of the war nor even immediately 
productive of negotiations for an inconclusive peace) 
would be still more heterogeneous in composition. The 
material conditions for undertaking it "ill be present 
when the Vardar railway is so thoroughly restored as 
to he capable of bringing up great masses of heavy shell, 
which may be in anything from a. few days to a month, 
But the infantry, which would have to clench the artillery 
attack, would be of all sorts and conditions, principally 
Bulgar, perhaps partly Turk, and tl1f' \\'hok thing com- 
plicatC'd hy political considerations highly diwrgent as 
het\\'cC'n the Austrians, GC'rmans, Bulgars and Turks, 
with the further dement of. confusion presC'ntf'd hy the 
fact that l.wf'k soil would he invaded. 
If thC'n, thC' \lrguments in fa\'our of the enC'my's 
attC'mpt of an offensi\'e in the \\"C'<;t arC' the strongest, a<; 
thC'v ckarh' arC', of what natnrf' woulel <;uch an attack 
h(', and \\'h'at "'OH1d he the chances of its success? 


Chances of Success. 


II('re th(' amwC'r ran only 1)(' on tll(' analogy of tlIP 
past. Such an attack would apparC'ntl
' 1)(' an attack 
upon not 11.'<:<; than two main sectors, the largest upon 
a front of not k"s than some fifteen miks, and more pro- 
hably twenty, the 
malkr certainl
" at lea<;t tpn, and the 
two separatpd hy so con<;idC'rable an intC'ITal as to he 
sufficient to form a dangerously largC' salient, should the 
Allied line he bent hack at thC' two separatC'd points of 
attack. At each c;uch point the prdiminary to that 
attack would hC' tll(' <;ame massed heayy artilif'ry fire 
which the French wen' the first t.o dewiop in thic; cam- 
paign a year ago in ChampagnC', and which tl1(' enemy 

opied so succe<;sfully' three months later upon the 
Dunajec. 
All analogies, by tl1f' way, with tl1l' fIghting in front 
of Ypres at the end of H)q may pron
 mi...leading. ' .\t 
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that time the" drum firf' " of a vast number of heavy 
pi('ce" concentrated on one comparati\"ely small arf'a was 
neither possible nor attC'mpted, There has b:cn 1/0 c,- 
pcriencc 'Yet Ùt the Trest (If the Cllelll\' nttaekÙ/{!. Ùt tl1i.o; 
form. The prC'sent economy of shell practi<;ed hy the 
enemy is no guide. He is certainly accumulating amn1ll- 
nition this winter as lIe did last. It is possihlc, or 
probable, that the artillery preparation would be pr('- 
ceded by veiy active trench work; the attempt to 
bite into and to weaken sections of the line hy an in- 
crease in the number and rate of fire of the trench 
weapons. There is even a theory that tl:.e future of 
the war will see a modification of heavy artillery attack 
in favour of a great development in this concentratC'd 
short range work delivered from the trench line itself. 
It is a theory which cannot be judged' by the observer 
at a distance. It is one which only practical experience 
can judge; but it is already debated. 
At any rate, after such a preparation, mainly presum- 
ably of highly concentrated fire, long maintained from 
heavy pieces, will come, as it has already come from our 
side in the past, the massed infantry attack with a hope 
at the best of breaking the line, at second hest of occupy- 
ing, as the Allies occupied in SC'ptember, a wide belt of 
fIrst line trenches, capturing some thousands of prisonC'rs 
and some scores of guns. 
Now the possibility of prosecuting such a plan 
depends upon two things: (I) The powC'r to concentrate 
eithcr nnobserved or undisturbed, and (2) the inabilitv 
or unwillingness of your opponent to crC'ate a diversion. 
The great French and British concentration hC'Íore 
the attack of last SC'ptember was imperfC'ctly obsernd 
hy the enemy because his air work \\'as not adC'quate 
to the task. He certainly had information sufficient 
to makC' him obtain a rough judgmC'nt of that concC'ntra- 
tion, but he seems to ha\"e misse(l the details of it. 
Further, he was in doubt as to the moment when the 
infantry attack would be launched. 1'hi<; \\'as particu- 
larlv the case in Champagne where the "drum fire " 
wOlÌld he checked for a momC'nt as though an asc;ault 
were to take place, the German communication trf'llches 
would be immediately fIlled with men coming up to 
repel that assault,. and once those trenchC'<; wC're el,1- 
cumbered with movmg troops the drum fire would bC'gm 
again with murderouo; results, 
On the other hand, the Germans la<;t September 
were not in a position to check our concentration by an 
earlier counter-attack upon Our line else-where. The 
number of their pieces, and of their men, and the amount 
of their munitionment collected on the \\"e<;t was calcu- 
lated to a minimum for dcfensÏ\"e purposes, Their 
weight was in the East; 
nd they had just complC',t
d a 
very laborious concentratIon of weapons and mnmtI(
m- 
ment upon the Dan

e. . , 
It is clear that III both thC'se rec;pects the AIIIC'd lIne 
as against a German,offensÌ\Te in t11f' near future "'ouM he 
in a very different position from what tllf' (;C'rmal1<; \\'C'rc 
in when they recdyed the Allied attack of la<;t Sq)tC'mhC'r. 
The nC'w (;erman monoplanes hayC'. partl
. and for the 
moment checked, but not in any (kcisÏ\"C' manner, thC' 
extended flights of ob<;elTation still taken h
' AlIif'(1 
aircraft over the German lin('s. It woulel hC' f]nitC' im- 
possiblC' to preyent the highC'r command of thC' .FrC'nch 
and British haying a thorough aud detailed acqua1lltance 
with the enemy's concentration of 111C'n and guns, His 
junctions, once such a concC'ntration \\"a<; in fnll swing, 
would be under bomh attack from the air and lon.
 rangè 
artillery attack from thC' lanel. 
In the second point also the AlIif's arC' in a \"C'ry 
different position from what thp Gf'rman<; \\'C'rC' four 
manths ago. 1'hC'y arc not cut down to a bare (}('ff'nsiyC'. 
The,," h3\'e a grmt supC'riority in number whethC'r of mC'n 
or o'f guns or of munitions. ThC're is nothing to preyent 
thC'ir meeting an enemy concentration by a ,-ioknt 
di\'ersion elsewhere. 
One side lesson would seC'm to emerge ,-C'ry strongly 
from these considC'rations, and that is the extrC'me im- 
portance of Iea\"ing our airwork at such a momC'nt un- 
touched by any interferC'nce foreign to tiìC' military 
organisation which ha<; giyC'n i such perfection, The 
keeping back of aircraft to cahn t.he nerves of ci,'ilians at 
home, indeed any kind of publicity with rC'gard to the 
production and u<;e of the machine... or opC'n critici...m of 
th:lt use would, at such a l110mC'nt, be criminal and 
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tre<bonable. Thu
e two ,,"on1::> are very strong words, 
but they are not too strong for the occasion. Airwork 
is so much the pivot upon which all the elements of sur- 
prise and of discovery (whicl
, are, capital to the 
nemy's 
offcn
ive or to our counter-offensive) turns that III these 
nðt few weeks especially it is plain duty -which the 
(;o\- ernmcnt should, if necessary, enforce -to prevent 
any confusion of the air-ser\'Ïce by political or ch-ilian 
infrigue at home, 
Two ,More E
al11ples of the Necessity for 
Fuller Official Statements. 



Iy readers will remember the analysis I ga\'e of 
the st.Ltement of German lo-;ses, too blÍefh- stated 
h\" )Ir. Tennant in the House of Commons on "the 21
t 
Decemher. and again a month later on January 17 th , 
The IÌgmes were, in the one case appdrcntly taken 
from cert<LÏn totals i

ued by the enemy. and in the other 
Cd"'
 COlrected by .J. careful considelation of his ùl't<Ükd 
li::-h. They did not t,tlly .lnd in some fedtures were 
elf- 
contI adictorv. 
It is, òf COUb\' , unin.:r
.lll
' knu\\n by those \...ho 

tud\' the lll.Ltter that the::-e li:,;b .lre imperfect, and the 
e\ id
nce vf thi
 has been 
o often set forth in L\NV .\è\ v 
\\ _\fLl
 lh,ll the bride:,t of repetition is 
utfident; on 
the f.lce of it, they dre from 
ix \\ eeks to Ì\\ 0 months 
late and uften coÌltain names far more belatcù-some 
tim
" six munth::-, very uften tlnee or four. They omit 
all mention uf the 
ick (:,hock tu the system. fro
tbite, lung 
<li:,e..t
cs, laming. accident, etc., de.), and many of the 
lightl,\, ca:,t", of \\uUllllcd. 
\\' e pointell out how, if these modified lists had been 
5uberly 
t<tted in an enlarged ofticial announcement, the 
n.:
ult \\uuld haH' been of the greatest value to the con- 
1Ìlming of public opinion: not to its heartening or òis- 
heartening-the time has passed for looking at news either 
w.ly-but 
implv to its knowledge of facts, Those fact
. 
coupled with other source,> of evidence, as they would 
appear in any reasoned official statement, gÍ\.c a total dead 
loss (cuunting permanent margin of temporary losses) of 
at lca
t more than three and a half millions. 
That i::. a mere commonplace for all military opinion, 
anu it agrees roughly \\ith the propurtionate lu
sl'-; of 
all the other belligercnt:i'. 
The \'ery great harm done by the negative policy of 
1/ut making such e'\.pandeu and rea
oned ufficial announce- 
ments, may be !'cen in the current issue of the Satiol/al 
l{cvieu', - 
Here is a publication very \\ idcly read among the 
educated cld
' .
, commanding cun
iderable int1uencf', 
and editcll by a public-spirited man. undoubtedly desirous 
of supporting opinion to the best of his abilities during 
thi" strain, Yet I find on pages 
25 and 826 matter 
\\ hich \\ uuld never ha\ e appeared if, \\ hat is common 
knu\deuge throughout Europe to thuse who are follO\...ing 
the
c mdtters, it had only appeareò in the form of an 
utticial ducument-,ls it dues in France fur instance, 
)[r. )Ia

e in the Satiul/al Ræiew, has taken the 
total German lo:-.:,es up to the end of 1915 to be U otficially 
:-tdted" bv our o\\n GO\'ernment as not more than 2
; 
million m:n ! - 
)[1'. [cnn.lnt did not de
ire, of course, to gi"e that 
glo1e
'luI" impre-."ion. But the impression has heen 
;.:;i, en <md i:, widely belie\"cd in this country 
implv berau
" 
the German figun',; quoted in the House of Commons 
\\ ere cut du\\ n to the barest possible limit" ithout any 
e
planatiun or comment. 
In the "amc connection 1\Ir. :\Iaxse remarks that 
\\ hile Germany is OlÙy losing 500,000 killed per annum, 
her new recruits actually approximate this number. 
The idea behind this remark being that wastage is pretty 
\\ ell replac"d by rC'rruiting. 
.b we alll"nuw, the amount of German dead is vcrv 
much more th,m the figure mentioned-it is, to the eud 
of HII:) at led"t 'ioo,ooo-and the total wastage of any 
.trlny i:,; ,1 hihh llluitiple of its deJ.ò; alwJ.Ys at lea
t 1Ï\ e 
tinlt::, as much, <md u
uany nearer 
ix, 
The \\ hule matter is à detail \\ hich it wuuld he h<trùl V 
\\urt11 \\d:,ting space upon \\ere it not for a cun"idela i IÌI 
..f the dfed 
uch non
ense may have on opinion, \\ I' 
IId\ e seen plent.y ut uther nOnSelb('; Rus:,ians pd:,:,ing 
t hrotl"h E11gldnd in \\ hule di\Ïsiuns ..tnd aUIlY <:urp:-; 
11J(; .. ::-1e.LlU l{..lld ". thl.: 11e\\ sh'Jrl r,l\we Ccnu,lll ,(1:1'")- 


plane maJ...ing flights over the Jlidlands; German suy.,. 
marine boats walking along the bottom of the Channel 
and coming up on the beach at Dover. (It is true that 
this was in a popular paper.) The immediate entry of the 
United Stdtes upon our ,
idl'-and heaven knows what 
other rubbish. l\ow \\e have the scare that the enemy 
wastage is in some miraculous wav only half of the corre- 
sponding wastage of the Allie'>, and involves the coming to 
life of dead men. 
It i:, of course, nonsenSL, but it is nonsense worth 
checking at the mOlllcnt of its appearance; though it 
will be a,> dead as mutton when the present mood of 
depression is pJ.
t. . 
The second example of the "ame necessity, furnished 
in the pdst \\ eek, is to be found in connection \\1th the 
"'\Ic:,opotamian e
pedition" .\11 official message from 
Delhi, of the bricfe
t. reached London Tuesday, the 9 th . 
tv the ctft:ct that the BIiti:,h force at Kut would stav 
then' (they cJ.n hdrdly du othemise fur the moment !) 
and tIld.t Geneldl .\ylmer':-; fOlTL i
 not so n ... 1 a relieving 
force a
 ..t "
uppl'rt," Xow the unly possible expanded 
J1ll:aning ùf :,ucll a stJ.telllent i:-., that the force at Kut 
ha
 ,unplc 
upplie-; for a very prolonged re
btance, dnd 
th<lt therd(l\" the cvntdÏnlllent vf it by the cnemy in- 
\ohes it in no inllnedi..tte danger. That is excellent 
I)C\\", But \\ ith 
Ud1 a \ ..tludble piece of public infor- 
lllation in hJ.nd uf nu concei\.ahle advdntage to the 
enemy, . une mOlcuH'r admitted by implication, why 
not publish it openly and at "Ollle length ðplaining the 
added 
tn'ngtlr 
uch a situation gives tu further opera- 
tions on the Tigris? It \\ ould be all tu the good and 
\Try little trouble. U, BELLOC. 


KNO\VLEDGE FOR 'VAR. 
We ha\'e recei
eù a little \\ork from the pen of Major 
D, C. Lake, King's O\\n Scottish Bordercrs, entitled Kiw.r;- 
lcdRe for Iray ple""rs. Harrisun and 
ons, St, Martin's Lane.) 
This bouk mJ.Y be mo
t heartih' recummended, and that at a. 
moment when the output of 
uch elementary and practic.1l 
te
t books i:,; con
iderabll' .1nd increasing, It is specidlly 
marJ...ed by an immediate practical qUdlity which di::.tingui
hes 
it from th.' gn.J.ter pJ.rt uf simil,lr work and includes a grcJ.t 
m.1
s uf uh:,el \'ation anù e'\.periene
 entirely gained in the 
1.15t few mo,\tb of the prcsent cdmpaigll. 
To thuse \\ho '\...ould te::.t the value of this franJ...ly 
l,md,ltOl y criticism \... e would sur-r
est a reading of pagL.s 47-03 
\\hich deal ...\ith the practical ::.ide of trench nork, or ag..Lin 
G!)-ï-\-. which deal with the practical work of ent.1nglemcnts 
and obstaclLs, It is rare indeed to Sf ; so muc'l u-;eful stdte- 
ment imm
di<rtely available put into so small a space. .1nd the 
dra\\Íngs ...\hich Illustra.te the te'\.t .1re e'\.actly what is needed 
to cOIl\ey the fullest and mo,;t rapid instruction. :Kot unlv 
soldiers but ci" ilians who desire to understand the pre::.cnt 
trench walÜn; \\ ill do well tu po' ",> themselvL3 of the book 
and to note the points it desoibf'''; It is difficult to pick out 
individu<tl pJ.
sage:, from wh,tt i" so guud. but further pr.1isc 
nldY be c},.tcnded tu the notes up un the" ha:,ty improvement 
uf groullli .. on page 21, ur the few very "aluable nutes 011 the 
dr.1\\Íllg- of <1 trench tr<lce on p-Lge 39, 
11\e hou!" is prV\ idcJ \\Íthin the outer cover with a 
u'rt<lÍn nUIlluer .of bl.Luk p.lg.... fur nuth, and with a fairlv 
sufficient Ii..,t of contents .1t till.: bl 
inning, It is a com enicnt 
slH.1ll "i/e fur the pocket alllluut tuu thick. It i-; a defect that 
no price is mentioned upon the LO\ cr or \\ ithin the book, so we 
are not our
eln'.
 .1hle in this nuticl' to mention at wh<tt sum 
the wurk is "..ld, _\uthur aud publi::.l\I r would do \...ell to 
reIlll'dv thi", It UM\" al 0 h,. uuted th.1t the thin red c,lrd 
binding chusen \\iIl \ cry oon gu tu J-il'U :> in fidd U:'L, and 
those re::.pun..;ible for ,,0 \ .1lU.Lble a little work may accept 
the suggpstion that the i
...ue of ,t certain number, leather 
CO\ erl'd. and pcrh<lps at a slight!) higher price, would be 
gratefully recl'i\ d. 


Mr. C Al thur Pearsun h J stat tecI do -ale of Regimental 
H.ing::." on b
haIf uf the blind'd 
'Ildier" dt 
, Dunstan's, 
1{e
ent":- l',lrk EvervbuJv wi"hin
 to help these br,J.\o'e 
men who have ",uffcrnl so cruelh- 101 u-; 
hould buy one. 
Thcy .1re Ilt.lde in gold hell ,tt 2", hr!. lch ur in !) carat gulc1 
at .1 gllinL' t, and l'.Ld1 one ;
 ul.;r.L\ c I \\ lth ,my crest required. 


MI(. AI{ fHVI{ IdTSO
'S ARTICLES. 
n ( I'egn, that V""Ùlg to þl'cc;:"ure ('" vur sþace .111'. .1rthur 
J\.ib.vn" run nt adid IIn" FIle Hl'ilish Hal/kil/g S 
tem" 
lza:" tv ú held , IIllli' III ,. J. dcals h'ilh the ctjcct 
i h t ,
\". !! 
... II {f d . I _.11 _ I" \ 
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GUNS. 


By Gilbert Frankau. 


8.-THE VOICE OF THE GUNS. 


. 


\Ye are the guns, and your masters! Saw ye our flashes? 
Heard ye the scream of our shells in the night, and the shuddering cra:ohes ? 
Saw ye our work by the roadside, the shrouded things thick-lying, 
l\Ioaning to God that He made them-the maimed and the dying? 
Husbands or sons, 
Fathers or lovers, we break them, \Ye are the guns! 
\ r e are the guns, and ye serve us! Dare ye grow weary, . 

teadfast at night-time, at noon-time; or waking, when dawn winds blow ùrc.J.ry 
O\-cr the fields and the flats and the rreds of the barrier-water, 
To wait on the hour of our choosing, the minute decided for slaughter? 
Swift the clock runs; 
Yea, to the ultimate second. Stand to your g-uns ! 
"-e are the guns and we need you! h
e,.in,the tinibered 
Pits that are screened by the crest, and the copse where at dusk ye unlimbered; 
Pits that one found us-and, finding, gave life (Did he flinch from the giving ?) ; 
Laboured by moonlight when wraith of the dead brooded yet o'er the living, 
Ere, with the sun's . 
Rising, the sorrowful spirit abandonèd its guns. 
Who but the guns shall avenge him? Strip us for action; . 
Load us and lay to the centrem?st h
i
_of ,the dial-sight's ref
a,ction ; 
Set your quick hands to our levers to compass the sped soul's assoiling ; 
Brace your taut limbs to the shock when the thrust of the barrel recoiling 
Deafens and stuns! 
Vengeance is ours for our servants: trust ye the guns! 
Least of our bond-slaves or greatest, grudge ye the burden? 
Hard, is this service of ours which has only our service for guerdçm : 
Grow the limbs lax, and unsteady the hands, which aforetime ,we tr
stcd ; 
Flawed, the clear crystal of sight: and the clean steel of hardihood'rusted ? 
,..-.,. 
DomÏ1!ant ones, ,. . 
- r..... 
4re we not tried serfs and þroven-true. (0 0111' gWIS? 
Ye are the guns! Are we worthy? Shall not these speak for 1IS, 

ut of the woods where the tree-trzt1l1
s are slashed with the vain bolts that scel
 /01 f(S, 
Thunder of batterz:es {iring in um:son, swish of shell fUghting, ) 
1I is sing that rushes to silence, and bre,!k
..
o the thud of alighting i 
Death that oftfmns 
 
Horseman and foot? Are we if
stz:fi;a ? : Änswer" 0 guns!- 
Yea! by your works are ye justified-toil unrelievéd ; 
lVlanifold labours, co-ordinate each to the sending achievéd--; 
Discipline, not of the feet but the soul,. unremitting, unfeignéd ; 
Tortures unholy, by flame and by maiming, known, faced, and disdail1éd; 
.courage that shuns 
Only foolhardiness; even by these, are ye worthy your guns. 
Wherefore-and unto ye only-power hath been given; 
Yea! beyond man, over men, over desolate cities and riven; 
Yea! beyond space, over earth and the seas and the.skies high domimons ; 
Yea! beyond time, over Hell and the fiends and the Death-angel's pinions. 
Vigilant ones, 
Loose them, and shatter. and spare not! We are the guns! 
FII\IS. 



.ß.-Mr. Gilbert Frankau's poem" A Song of the Guns" which has beeu appearing in 
LAND AND WATER during the past few weeks, will be published 'immediately in 
book form at one shilling net by 
Icssrs. Chatto and Windus under the title of " The Guns." 
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By Arthur Pollen. 


I T looks as if the controver;;y between "'ashington 
and Berlin must at last be terminated one way 
or the other. The issue which Pre
ident Wilson 
raised in )Iay is quite simple. 
Ir. \\ïlsOl,l laid 
down in language that is fresh in 
ur memory" that It \
as 
contrary to justice and humamty that pnvate ships 
should -be sunk upon the high seas, without both the 
formalities of search and prm-ision for the safety of 
those on board. The reconciliation between the Cnited 
States and Germany depends upon Germany accept- 
ing this view, and squaring her futUTe conduct b,Y 
)Ir. Wilson's code, And Germanv cannot accept tIllS 
code without in terms disavowin"g her previous acts, 
and disavowing them because they are illegal. This 


I 
ance of the American vie\\' and a hreach between Berlin 
and \\"a<;hington, But furthC'r, unless )Ir. \\ïlson sur- 
renders, tl1l're seems no prospect of a brea,h between the 
two countries being very lon
. postponC'd,. By thi, I ,me
n 
that if Gennanv yields no\\, a... \"erv hkel y she will, it 
can onlv be as ã pùrely temporary expedient. It will h(' 
done wIth the idea of putting off the evil day of an open 
quarrel with .\merica for as long as possible, The open 
quarrel is finally ine\"itable because our blockade, unless 
checkC'd, must, in the course of six months or so pro\ e 
fatal to Germany, and a ruthless and relentless submarine 
war is Germanv's onlv possibly reply, That it has already 
brouO'ht her extremèlv low in many necessaries of life i..; 
ob\-igus. That it cañ and will be made far more stringent 
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The ahove diagrams show ships art .cL.eJ or sunk b). mines and submarines in the month.. of October, 
ovember and December ]9]
 Bnd 
January, 1916. Circles denote, ships sunk in the Mediterranean; squares the ships sunk elsey,here. Blanks indicate British 'ships 
 the 
letter A Allied ships, and N Neutral ships, ' 


has been )Ir. \\ïlson's contention since 
Iay last. This 
has heen the point, and the only point, which has kept 
c
mtroversy open to the present time. Germany has long 
SinCe' offered to pay compensation and has already assured 
the L'nited States that instructions have been given to 
the suhmarine commanders that arc cOilsonant \\ith 
'\I?erica's wishes. The ,controversy then has been kept 
alIve solely on the points of disaï:oU'al and illegality, 
and on these Gennanv \\ ill not surrender. 
The .\merican correspondents of the London paper
 
a<;'iure us now that a form of words will be found that 
will get over this difficulty. But there can be no form 
of words that sa\-es German pride that does not involve 
.\merica in the humiliation \"hich, GermQ.ns avoids, 
j\nd this heiñg'so.I ca.Ïmot tor.my own, part 
cc.ept th(
 
view of the sÏfuåfion\,:hicli U1C êoi-réspondents.háve put 
forward, I see no alternative between 'å German accept-' 


and effccti\"e is certain, And a relentless submarine 
blockade is Germany's only answer. because if s1,1bmarines 
have to comply \\ith :\Ir. Wilson's rules their power for 
mi
chicf is reduced to.a point of virtual impotence. 
.\re there any eVidences that Germany has a very 
se\-ere submarine campaign in contemplation? The 
record of the submarine and mine campaign of the last 
four months shO\\s that there were 21 successes in 
Octoher, S3 in Xo\'
mber, -1-3 in ne
embcr and 25 in 
January, The :\Iedlterraneall c.\lupalgn shows five in 
October, 25 in Xo\'C'mber. 17 in December and seven in 
Jal
uary. The hom
 waters campaign, 16 in October 
28 III ).;o\"emb
r, :26 III ])
cember and 18 in January. It 
look
 then as If the 
k(hterranl'an campaign had heen 

ot 111 hand and that t1
e hOI
le waters campaign had 
ne\"er recovered from the hgure It was reduced to after the 
'hf'a\'\' toll onr counter can1Daign had taken of the pirates 
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in t11(' month nf August and SI
pt('mbC'r. Bul it would 
be a great error to dedu('e from thC'<;e figun ,; that thC' on- 
slaught on our 'trade will be or ('an b(' kept to thesC' com- 
parati\'ely low figures, The toll whi('h was takcn of 
the GC'rman submarinec;-a toll bv the \\a\', which still 
continues-limits the number of boats actín'ly engaged 
against us. But it is not the only limiting clement, 
There are fewer boats out" not -because there is a 
paucity of boats, but because there is a paucity of trained 
crews to man them. 
Of the \.erman capacity to produce submarines, and 
submarines of a larger and more formidable type-more 
formidable because designed for a greater radius of action 
and carrying a heavier gun armament-there can be no 
doubt whatever. Indeed it is a capacity that has 
certainly shown a progressive increase since the war 
began. The inference is then that Germany probably 
possesses man V more submarines than she can man, and 
that many of those that she can man are withdrawn from 
hostilities for training purposes, The situation that 
c'\:istC'd in the months of October, NO\'ember, December 
and January, H)LJ., and IQI5, has in all probability been 
reCl"eatC'd, ;\ rea<;onabJc inference is that as soon as tIll' 
nC'w ('rcws arc t('ady a more violent and a more extC'nsi\'e 
onslaught on our tradc will be made, and \\'ill bC' made in 
thC' light of thC' \'ery costly expC'rience \\'hirh Germany 
ha<; alreadv had of our countC'r efforts. It \\ ill therefore 
probably I)C' madC' \\ith.sea-going submarinc:", in the opC'n 
sea, and as far a... may he from tIll' n:trrow \\'atC'rs which 
we have learnt to protcct. I say that this is a rC'asonablp 
infC'ren('(' hecause no other couater stroke to our blockade 
is conceÏ\-able. . 
Should this prove to be the situation i<; it not inevit- 
able that either America must stand bv \\hile GC'rmanv 
sink<; indic;criminately, or that a breacll bC'tween Americã 
and GC'rmany must take place? It might seem at first 
<;ight as if to force America into ho<;tilities could only 
deÍC'at Germany"s ends by ensuring thc blockade bcing 
ma.dC' more stringent. Th(' truth probably is that \.er- 
many know<; that e\'C'n \\'ithout Amcrica.n assistance the 
blockade will bC' made stringC'nt enough to do the \vork. 
The indications are, then, that there will either be an 
immediate hreach between \\"ashington and Berlin or 
that Germany will yield for the moment, knowing per- 
fcctly well that the exigencies of the <;ituation will compel 
her to throw over the American code as soon as her 
;;ubmarine
 are ready for business. It is quite incon- 
ceivable that ha\ ing stood out for a principle for nine 
months, that :\Ir. Wilson should wai\-(' that principle no\\', 
Finallv, it would he a useless humiliation if he submitted. 
Ameri'ca cannot stand hv in the new campaign, if it is one 
that disregards 
1r. WiÌson's code. And it mu
t do so. 


The High Seas Raider. 


The rai(kr that 11f'ld up the A Þ þam i::; supposC'd to be 
:t n('\\, merchant <;hip, the POllf;a, that was building at 
Hamburg at tl1(' outbreak of war, If this supposition is 
::orrect, it i<; uulikdy that her speC'd is greater than I4 or 
15 knots. Lieutenant Berg has bC'cn telling AmC'rican 
rf'porters that sl1(' is <;0 C'normously fast that our work \\'ill 
h(' cut out i[ we tn T to catch hc1", If this is so, some very 
radical changes mùst have beC'n madf' in hC'r ,onstrnction, 
PC'oplf' on the Aþþa1ll de<;cribe hC'r as displacing something 
mor(' than 4.000 'and ,('rtainl
',ks.; than fi,ooo ton<;, 1'\0 
ship of this displa,f'mC'IÜ, huilt on thC' linC'') of a n1('r,hant- 
man, ran possibl
T h(' drivcn at 2.'1 knots. Captain Harri- 
son, it is true, saicl that 11('1' abo\'!' water hull was shaped 
a<; a tramp, but that her line.;; undC'r water wC'rc tho<;C' of 
a vacht. Rut thi<; hardl" sati
fìC'c; the conditions that 
Lièut('nant lkrg proclainIs Cntil it is prm'ed thC're 
is no reason for supposing that her spcC'rl i<; :mything 
(>'ì:c('ptional. and sp('rd would be a material fa,t or in 
her power for mischief. . 
H('r story up to her MlCOl1nter with the ,I þþam 
SCC'111S faidv ,If'ar -hut t11f' date of her escape i<; not giyen, 
She escaped throug'h our patrol lines disguisf'd as a tramp 
and flying fab . . olonrs. T11l're is nothing rrmarkablf' in 
thi
. .Xot. VC'l'\" neutral <;hip lea, ing thC' :\Jorth Sea lIas 
hC'en stopped arId <.:r>ar('hcd a" is evcry ship that enters it. 
This, at kast, ha<; probably been thC' rule; but it rar: be 
thC' ruk no long. r. It will haye to he a vcry cleve L raldC'r 
t h.lt gct<, through now. \\l1f're has tJ1f' P()ll{;a gone? 
There is still no news of 11('1'. 1\011t'\\ capturc<; h:1"(' hr('n 
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announced. ThC'rc is no J.!C"'S (If ships being oycnlue. 
For the moment then no new captures,can bf' pre<;umC'd. 
\\' e can, of course, only conjcctl1re as to hcr whereabouts. 
Her two obvious choices are as follows: If she is look- 
ing only for a place of safe con('calment, the innul11C'rahie 
inlets round Cape Horn offer the hest prospect. It was 
here that the Dresdel
 she1te
ed so long. 1 t is possibly 
here that the Maccdoma, once 111 von Spee's fleet, may still 
be hiding, But this would give her safety on1\-, 
Bu
 th
 best combination of refuge and raiding oppòr- 
tumty IS undoubtedly to be found on the old hunting 
grounds of the I\.arlsruhe. The n('lrth coast of South 
America, with its many inlets, the \\"cst Indian Island", 
with their innumerable coves and anchorages and 
the trade route that pa<;ses Pernambuco to fall upon 
-this is unquestionably the ideal field, The I\.arlsruhc, 
it will be remembered, captured 16 ships in ten weeks 
in this neighbourhood. But the l\.arlsruhc could show 
a c1ea
 pair of heels to almost eyerything we had in the 
AtlantIc, and the Po 11 t::a , as we suppose, has no such 
advantage, 
If she has, we have cruiser rc.;;ourcC's to-ùa\T whi,h 
we did not possess in August, I()q, .'\t that tim('. \\e 
had under construction 16 fast cruiscrs-cight .1l'cthusas 
and eight Calliopes-all sixte('n l11ust long sincC' haw gone 
into commission, and others as fa<;t han
 no doubt 
u,- 
ceeded them 011 the slips. \\ïth the Indian Orcan, the 
Pacific and the North and South Atlantic oth('rwisc 
free from cnemy surfacc ships, t11(' (lC'mands on the 
scrvices of our cruiscrs is limit('d to (a) tl1(' sconting and 
screening work demanded hv the Grand Fleet and the 
warships in the :\lcditC'rrane;m, and (h) thC' cnforcemC'nt 
of the hlockade of GC'rmany, Things are thus V('IT 
different from what thev wC're in th(' first six month<; òf 
thl' war. It i
 oh\'ioiJS thC'n that thC' ('mi<;C'r force 
availablC' for running down this or any other mi(lcr, i:; 
not only C'normously greater in numhC'rs, hut ma
' with 
pC'rfC'('t safety be made \'C'r.\-T diffcrent in qnalit\. from that 
which could he employed against tll(' ('ruisC'rs'and annC'd 
merchantmen sent out again
t our COlm11C'rce when \\ar 
hegan. Note fir"t tl1C'n that the carC'er of any raider is 
neither likcly to be lçmg nor destructive whllf' it la:;ts. 
But it is also worth remarking that if the Germans ha\'e 
inauguratC'd this raiding ad\'C'ntnrC' in the hopC' of distract- 
ing counsel or ,wakening the cruiser forcC' iu the Xorth 
Sea, her expectations are likely to bC' disappointed. Our 
available cruiser strength is, for once' in our histor\', 
greater than our immediate ne{'ds call for. Had \.crmallY 
expected war with Great Britain, had shC' put a sufti,i{'n,y 
of armed. ships upon the trade rontes hefore war hcgau, 
thC' story would have been vcry differl'nt, It \\'ill hC' \'ery 
diffl'rent if fast ocean-going submarincs ('OmC' out in the 
spring, But for the moment the situation is :;ati"factory. 


German Plans. 


As I rC'marke(llast \\'el'k, thC' 1110<;1 obviou<; C0111l11cnt 
on this incident is that it surprisf''' ns only l)('cause thc 
inertia of the German Fleet <luring 111(' last eightC'('J1 
months has heen so extraordinar\". Inst a<; onr suh- 
marines, hath in th(' Baltic and iri th0 SC'a of :\la.rmora, 
have compktely I'dipsC'd. tll<' doings of t hc (;C'rman <;uh- 
marincs, so would the na\'al r('<;our,(.; of GC'lmam', hall 
t11('Y hC'C'n in 
h(' hand<; of British offi,C'r:;, havC' dOll('. somc- 
thing eit11f'r in th(' North Sea or in the Ba1til' in thic; long 
interval of timC'. There al'l' those \\ ho wonl<1 havc ns 
hdie\'(' that the CO\ï1f'SS of the (;('nnan FI('l'Ì ma<;k<; 
suhtle and dC'C'p laid. 'plans for onr ('onfu<;ion. \\'C' shonld 
he foolish imlC'ed if WC' supposC'd that hf'('ans(' (;crmany 
was taking no overt art ion again<;t ns, sl1(' wa
; not prepar- 
ing-and as sC'dulously a<; sl1<' could-some action in the 
future. But the particnlar form of a,tion with whirh 
we are thrC'
tC'n('d does Jiot seC'm well anthenti,ated hy 
evidencC', nor intrinsically' very prohabk, n(lr, if true, 
very' formidable, About \.ermany's shiphuilding reS011r('es 
thC'rC' is aftC'r all no mvstC'rv. A<; shC' <li(luot C''\:pC'c1 war 
with England, it is unlikèly that hf'forC' thc 111!ddl(' of 
I()I4 she had made anv vast naval prepar.lti r ' that 
were Æ;ecrct, That she has done all the "l1Ípbl di in 
her power since August, 1<)14, WC' can takc for !lted. 
But when all allowances are made, it is unlikelv that he- 
y'ond the IÙollþrillz, Llltzo'lJ. and the Snlnll/is she can 
have added more than a singll' ship so far, or can add 1110re 
than four 
hipc; hefore the end ('If the current \,(',11', \\'hat 
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we are asked to believe is that tIle ships Germany 11as in 
preparation are more formidable than anything afloat, 
and that she is changing the character of the ships she 
already possesses. 


The 17 in. Gun Scare-and its Purpose. 


It is now nearly eight weeks since an effort was first 
made to work up a kind of scare by spreading the story 
that the Germans had built a I7-inch gun, and were 
arming all tlwir new ships and re-arming their old ones 
with 'this formidable weapon, For some time the censor- 
ship succeeded in keeping this story oi.lt of the papers, 
hut somewhat more than a. fortnight ago-all othpr 
efforts having failpd-:\Ir. James :pouglas of all peopl(', 
got the story into-the Dailv '[\,:ews! Unfortunately 
:ì\Ir, Douglas gave his reasons, instead of his authority. 
for his statements, And the rpasons resolved them- 
selves into this, that a I7-inch shell had been fired 
into the town of Dnnkerque .from a na\'al gun, The 
facts which arc fairly well known are. that sonw time 
lac;t spring a few rounds of heavy shell ,,"ere fired into 
Dl1nkerque, but they wpre Is-inch. and not I7-inch, and 
an air"hip reconnaissance showed that they were fIred 
from a giant howitzer and not from a na,'al gun! :\11'. 
Douglas illogically deduces from his wrong information 
that as it was a na\'al gun. it must have been huilt hy 
Krupps. that the Frsatz HcrtJw-now christened the 
llÙldcllburR-must be armed ,,"ith it, that prohably a 
homogeneous squadron of such ships arc already afloat 
and in commisc;ion. that the "hole German Fleet is b('ing 
rc-arn1f'd with this weapon. and that any way monitors, 
or some such craft. can "ing it will be sent on som(' 
(unddìn('d) mic;sion for ani- (kstJ uction. 
The talc wac; from the heginning a flight of imagina- 
tion and would not he worth commentin
 on hut for the 
disrussion to which it hac; given rise, 
 It may hp said 
tl) have culminated in 111(' Daily TdcRmf>h and The 
()ÚSI'J'7'CI' calling for Lord Fi
l1('r's rc1urn. The argument 
for Lonl Fi<;hcr's rdurn has during the last few months 
heen hased on the following curious s('ries of statements, 
1. He is our greatest sailor and naval strategist since 

cJ..;on, 
2, If he ic; a very old man--a disadvantage in \\ar 
-w('ll, so was Lord nàrhüm. 
3, He is tl1(' creator of the Dreadnought fleet- 
and then'fore th(' only p('rson capahl(' of using it ! 
4. H (' discO\'er('(1 the means of destroying GCI man 
suhmarines.in home water<., 
'). 
 a c;ooner had 11(' left 1 he .\dmiralt V th.1I1 suh- 
mariiles lwgan to appear in the )Iediterraneàn-a thing 
11(' \, ouM not have allowcò. 
Ó. G('rman
' ha<; adopted a gun bigger e\"('n than 
Lord Fi
her adopt('(l, and therefore Lord Fisher must 
return to produce a higg('r one! 
7, Germany i-. pr('paring a seriec; of na\"al surprises 
for liS, Lord Fisher j-. the only person who can discount 
1hec;e surprises and im'('nt counter surprises of a still 
more astonishing-and no doubt-practical nature. 
S, Lord Fi"her was the author of the Falkland 
Islands success, 
q. _\lthou
h as first sea Lord lIe could have pre,'en- 
ted the Dardanelles fiasco. his failure may 1)(' excused 
becauc;e naval opinion was divid('d on th
 poc;sibilities 
:>f effective hombardment. Hencp the fact that he signed 

very order necesc;ary for the Carden and de Roheck 
attacks, lea\'çs him in no sense responsible for the poli.cy 
that dictated them! 
All the above statements are quoted almo
t textually 
from the columns of various papers of influence-many 
of them from the signed articles of profe:'1sed naval 
correspondents. They are an either untrue, or 11011- 
sequiturs, It is somewhat of a task to attempt a 
reply to statements of thi-. kind. How arc we to com- 
pare any seaman with Nelc;on until some sailor hac; 
handled l1eets in war and in action with some [('suIt s 
comparahle to Nelson's? Th('re hangs in front of me 
as I write an old picture of Nelson surrounded hy thf' 
effigies of 26 sail of thp line at \\ hose C,lpturf' he had 
assi-.ted he tween I7Q3 and I80r, that is h:jorc he had 
accounted for Villeneuvp's flef't at Trafalgar. \\ hat 
common ground is there hetween th(' career of a man 
whó had se('n thi
 :1mmmt nf fll::-hting hdore h(" W.l"; _\-j. 
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and the record of a sailor statesman whose sole experience 
of war was the bomhardment of Alexandria? It is 
impossible to go through these arguments in detail. . T
e 
truth is that Lord Fis1ler's friends are more enthuslastlc 
thandiscriminating. 
ote that it is purely a Press cam- 
paign. In the navy, where admiration for Lord Fisher i& 
genuine, but instructed, a very different, but perhaps saner 
,iew is taken of that remarKable man's career and capacity. 
To the majority of officers. the objection to Lord Fisher's 
returning to power is twofold. First, his failure either to 
formulate a sound technical judgment of his own, or to 
organise his staff so as to ensur(' the best tecrnical guid- 
ance, was absolute; and this failure was :\1r. Churchill's 
only òefcnc(' for the lanwntablp hlunder of last February. 

pcondl
', if Lord Fisher were onc(' more put in authority 
tl](' lovaltv of the Xavv to \Yhitdlall would he strainpd to 
an iniolpl
ahk point. 'ff The Baud of Brothers" would 
he split into clique<;. And this ic; a matt('r I would seri- 
ously ac;k the npwspapprs to weigh. It is r{'ally more 
important that thf' navy, \\ hich knows it buc;iu('s<;, should 
be satic;fied with its rulers, than cithpr the public or thoc;e 
that guide tlw public. For thpy do not, and cannot know 
the navy's business so well as do the men on the active list. 
A very distinguished officer, holding a high and important 
command. was discussing a day or two ago the latest 
manifestations of the Fishpr campaign. ff Is Flpet Strec1," 
he asked, .. so c::alled becausf' rpal knmdedgf' of na"al 
strategy and of the inner working of tlw British 
avy is 
only to hp found thpre ? " 


ARTHt'R POT LF'-'. 


The TMI-Str"kc F1I!!Ïnc, hv Dr. A,:\1. Low, D,S/', (Temple 
:?re's,;. J", 6d. net), the lirst full manual on th(' subjpct of 
the two-strokp pngine. is dpo.;igned to reduce technicaliti('s to 
such a !e\'e! that the layman will he ahle to comprdlcnd t!]('m, 
anrl at the same time to I:e of such a qualitv that it 
hall not 
be l'f'I1cath the notice' of the expert, 
Dr. Low has fa' ourI'd the eXI ert rat IIPr than the la, man. 
and somp of his sayings will 
 1'<)\'(' Iwrd to the common undC'r- 
standing, Such a compromisp as llf' has att('mpt('d, hO\....ev('r. 
is a wry difficult matter, awl in fairness it must h(' said that 
tIll' m('r'po.;t tHO will gain from the I:ook a vprv good irlca of the 
two-stro].;" èngin(', its advantages. its d('fpcts, 'and its various 
patt('rns. The book is fully illustrat('rl with diagrams that 
assist an ('as\' comprpheno.;!on of the te'Xt, and the work 
throughout is -as authoritative as it is complete. 


SORTES SHA.KESPEARIANÆ, 
By SIR SIDNEY LEE, 


THE 7EPPELIN RAIDS, 
Some airy dernl ho'<.'ers Ul I he sky 
A 1ld þ01lrs dowll lllirehi{'f. 
l\ING JOHN. 111,. ii.. 2,., 


.. Tbe Wor Office h.s cootrol of tbe defences of london. The 
coast-line and the rest of Enalond are the care of the Admiralty:' 
- THE I HIES, Febn..r)' 4th, 


lI-f)' soul aehts 
To 1..'/lO'lC:, what two authorities are 1/p, 
l.Veil her su/we7J/t', how soon cOllfusiolt 
ilIa)' CJllc1' 'twixt Ihe ,t:'(rp (If bolh. 
CORIOL \NUS, III" i., 11J8.1I. 


THF FA TE OF LJ9. 
For 'il'lurt dolh cherish wecds b1ft .t;cntlc 
air) 
/llld 'lvhat males 'rebbers bold, but 100 
1Jll/en !cllll)' ' 


3 HéNR1. VI.. II., \i., 21-2. 
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By Ncoimperialist. 


R ELCCT \
(E to discu,:.s aftf'r-war df'wlop- 
rnf'nts till aftf'r the. war 1)(' won i<; nm-ma1lv 
thf' mark of the practical intdligf'nce. It ís 
wastf' of time huildin
 air\" structures on 
foundations .of propheC\'. or on c
lculations of which so 
many terms are unknõwn that they haye all the dis- 
arh'antages and uncertainties of prophecy. 
A very important exception must he made in fay our 
of ac; free and ddaikd a disclls,:.ion ac; can be contrived 
amid;;t CoUl' tragic preoccupations and anxieties. of the 
great question of thc Imperial settlement, 
It is certain that the urgency of that question and 
the general lines of the' settlement will be unaffected b
' 
any possible issue of the war. ' The utmost that the 
already chastened imagination of the directorc; of the 
Central Powers can now'enyisage in the way of success 
is the stalemate which may giyc them the pause for the 
rebuilding of their grandiose plans. Such a result, 
disastrous as it would be to us, could only, under the driving 
3en,:.e of a common danger now intimately realised, 
precipitate' that process of setting our hO\1se in order, 
and welding the peoples of Greater Britain into a dul
' 
organised state, as opposed to the mere casual and 
indeterminate alliance which the Britic;h Empire is nO\\ 
in actual fact-an alliance with certain '\"f'ry definite 
factors of di,:.integration conflicting with the more 
fJbyi01ß factors of unification, 
If. on the other hand, victory crown
 the arms of 
the :\1Iie's, as the resolute temper of the allied peoples and 
conservatiyc calculation of their resources alike giye 
the most abundant hope, there will be given to the Rritic;h 
race an opportunity of erecting the most solidly based 
3y,:.tem of defences of personal and poli
ical fre'edom of 
which the world vet holds record. It is indeed a destiny 
that beckons \\ith an heroic gesture. 
Let tlw reader not think that such phrases arc 
lighth T set down in a mood of rhetorical e'i:uberance, It 
is ea
y to wax '\"agudy doquent over t1w obviouc.ly 
spectacular aspects of Briti,:.h Imperiali,:.m. The least 
imaginative of those amongst us \\ho have a little free- 
dom and leisure in our liyes can be inspired by the' acreage 
of a territor\" amounting to but little less than a quarter 
,)f thf' eartli's surface. and bv the grand muc.ter of it" 
í>eople"-. numbering substantìàlly more than a quarter of 
the human race. 
These vast ligures cover a variety of types and stages 
o-{ political development, a series of problems of widely 
differing character and complexity. 'They convey :l 
general c;elbe of enormous responsibility, or, to those who 
still think in terms of dominion, of enormous power. 
(leal' thought about this immense conglomerate can only 
hegin when the problems are sorted into t?eir various 
categories, :Naturally the fIr5'ot prohlem WhICh detache5'o 
itself, the kcv-problem in fact, i<; that of the relations 
l)('tween the. :\Iother Country and thc self-governing 
dominions, It is that problem. referred to as the Im- 
pC1;al settlement and separated so far a<; is possible from 
t})(' quec;tion of thc relations bf'twcen tl1f' Imperial GO\'ern- 
ment ann the lcss-deyelopf'd races, which will be con- 
sidf'lwl in this series of Imperial studies, 
The thinking that must go to its final and adequatC' 
solution cannot be postponed' till the happy issue of the 
war, because only very slowly can the principles which 
a somewhat intricate problem invokes be appn>hended, 
canvassed and estahlic;hed in the puhlic mind. It is 
indeed more than likely that our own preoccupation with 
clamorous òomestic prohle'l11s of del11obili"ation and the 
labour trouhl('s, with t11f' recriminationc; and inCJ.uic;itions 
as to lh('prf'parednec;s for and conduct of the war. wlll'n the 
grlwral pearl' hreaks our particular political tnl(,(, , 
mav tl1f'n prevent this qupc;tion hr-ing seen in its prop('r 
per
pf'ctive, It is really the fact, tl
ough it, may !--oouud 
parado'i:ical, that tl1f' days of our, tnal pronde a 
('tter 
occa<;ion for those who are not dIrectly engaged 111 the 
businec;s of war to think ont this prohkm of the comple- 
tion of the' unlil1ished ('onc;titution of the Rriti<;h Empire, 
than the dav..; that follow the declaration of peace. 
Th(' par:ul1ount fact that the writer c;eeks to ec;tahli-..h 
:n thesf' articles is that the real issu<.: is shirked. That 


real issue is: ,that the 5'oelf-governing nation5'o. The 
Dominion of Canada. The Commonwealth of Australia. 

e\\' Zealand, and the ('nion of South .\fri,-a. convenientlv 
hut looc;ely rf'felfed to as the Dominion,>-a term \\hicÎ1 
carries mi
chie\-ou,; implications-must, a<; the ðsential 
token of thC'Ír free fello'wship in the Imperial Federation, 
be, on demand, admitted to a responsible share in the 
control of imperial foreign policy; with the corollary that 
they must also share the financial respon5'oibility in some 
justly calculated proportion. Control of voted fund,;; is 
an essential, not merdv an accidental. attribute of 
responsible self-goverml1ënt. 
No doubt the issue is often not dearly seen. A vague 
cloud of good will, good will now immeasurably increased 
by the splendid fellowship of the war, tends to obscure 
the fact that a quite definite and precise solution of a 
tangible difficulty must he sought-a difficulty which un- 
soh-ed may imperil the unity of Greater Britain, as a 
not altogether dis5'oimilar difficulty, left unsolved actualh- 
sheared L the _ \merican colonies from England 'with tlie 
Declaration of Independence on that fateful fourth of 
July in lïï6. 
In a recent reVIew in these columns of The .Vc, 
EmPire PartnershiP occasion was taken to observe how 
two w<;;ll-informed and zealous Imperialic;ts, 1\Iesc;rs. Percy 
and Archibald H urd. fore
asting the future of the Empire, 
curiously failed to face this essential issue. The whole 
trend of their argument seemed to lead their horses to 
this particular fence, but they refused the jump. Another 
notable instance may be recalled in Sir Joseph \Yard's 
motion at the Imperial Conference of IQU, Whether 
from a prudent decision not to press a point for which 
the occasion seemed in his judgment unfavourahle. or 
from actual confusion of thou
ht as from the context 
seems more likely, he allowed tl
e President (1\11'. Asquith) 
to ride him off the essential ground of discu5'osion, 
It is quite possible that the President's action on that 
occa-;ion \yas deliberate_ Politicians do not want prob- 
lenb with sharp edges. Seriou!: changes and real diftì- 
cnlties are inyoln.d in preparing for the final and iueyoc- 
able step of thc " self-gO\'erning" dominions from re- 
stricted to full responsibilit
. of government. 
Reasons for the ç;eneral reluctance of statesmen and 
writers to approach a'direct solution must be discussed in 
due place, 
JIcanwhilc thf' general procer1ure is to ac;sume quite 
rashly that good will and loyalty will carry us through 
all troubks ac; thev have alreadv carrif'd us in 5'otrength('nNI 
unity through thÌs tec;ting crisÌs of war. But" seÌ1tin1f'nt 
i" n-ot gov
rmnent" tl
ough it prepare the way for a 
solution of the problems of government. It is the 
business of statesmanship to put this admirable mutual 
rçgard to use in stee1Ïng through the undoubted difficul- 
tic<; of the future settlement. 
It will make clearer the general argument of these 
papers if the thesis, which, as the writer begs leave to 
argne, states the logical and only safe solution of the 
Imperial problem, be here outlined. . 
The Dominions must be allowed to claim a share of 
respon
ibility for Imperial and Foreign policy, co-ordin- 
ate with, and of the same essential natur(' as, the re"- 
ponsibility of Great Britain, The Imperial Executiye 
muc;t be answerable to the electorate of the Dominions 
as WI'1l a5'o to the decíorate of Great Britain which 
now alone. deciòes questions of foreign policy and a 
war: hecause no other solution is consistent with the 
fundanwntal rights of self-go\Ternment, the una<;c;ailahle 
heritage. a" it has now hecome h\' accumulated pr('c('clent 
and crm:non con<;ent, of eycry Britic;h subj('ct fIt to e'i:er- 
rise political responc;ihility ; becau,>e no other can 1)1"e\'ent 
amhiguous loyalties. cau5'oe'<; of quarrel and disintegration 
of w}1Ïch significant episodes of our history give us 
warmng, 
There can he no half-way house' between organi,:.ed 
unity on the one hand and Ïtlevitable disintegration on 
the 'Other. .\nd the :\Iother of Parliaments mnst rea.1ic;( 
that !--ohe has to fare sacriHces of privilege which s11(' has 
grown to think establi"hed in the nature of things- "-he 
hac; to pay the price of .-\òmiralty and of Se[\'icc. 
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[The public havc been da;::;/ed from time to time by 
accounts of monster aeroPlanes caþablc of carryÙ.lg 
a numerically large crew and 11la}
v gUlls of 
various calibre, Sections of the British Press 
hm'c asked idlY ll'e arc behindhand in the 
de'i'doþment of tile big aeroþlane. In the þresent 
articles, J1 r, Lallchester þoillts outthe limitations 
of the big machine and some of the advantages 
to be derived from concentrating our national 
resources on 1ll/ mbers ratller tlia 11 on i l1d ivid lIal 
si:c or þOll'er.] 
T HERE is a degree of attractiyenb';, and to the 
more ad,,-enturous an almost fatal fdscination. 
in any ntrcmc, no matter in what direction it 
may be, which is not possessed or excited by 
anything moderate or ordinary; the ordinary thing by 
contrast frequently wears the aspect of the humdrum. 
This attractiveness or fascination is commonly greater 
when bigness rather than smallness is in question, .\ 
propo
al to do something or anything on a scale larger 
than has ever been done before is rarelv found to lack 
advocates. It is to this that many of the ''\\'hite elephants" 
of history have owed their existence; thus for example, 
the anticipation of the mammoth liner of to-day in the 
building of the Great Eastern-incidentally a strik- 
ing monument to the genius of BruneI-was, broadly 
speaking, a fruitless enterprise; it was premature. .\gain 
the attempts made by engineers (mainly on the Continent), 
to build gas-engines of large individual units, i.e., cylin- 
ders of 30 inches bore or even greater, were foredoõmed 
to fdilure-failure which might have beep predicted bv 
any scientific engineer of the period. and probably \\ ould 
have been so predicted had not tho
e concerned been 
hypnotised or daa1cd by the hopes of big achievcment- 
by the, ery idea of bigness. 
Fcarlessness of Pioneers, 
On the other hand one cannot be other than filkd with 
admiration for the fearlessness of the pioneer
 of the steam 
engine \\ hen confronted \\ ith some of their handiwork. Take 
for example a large Cornish pumping engine, or the engines 
uf the Great Eastern itself, cvlinders of colossal size almost 
unknown in modern practice, and this at a time \\ hen 
available resources in material and knowledge \\ere not 
a tithe of what they are to-day. And, let it be said, this 
early work has stood the test of time to a degree and in 
a manner that even its authors Can scarcely have antici- 
}>.J.ted; examples have sun-ived as much as a centurv's 
continuous usage. 
,To a certain extent therefore we must regard the 
cravmg for bigness as one of the factors in history which 
has contributed materially to progress, in fact it is prob- 
able that there is scarcely a man who has made a mark 
in the \\ orld. ,,\ho has not at one time or another derived 
inspiration from the mere thought or conception of 
somet.hing bigger or finer than anything of which he has 
e).penence. 
\\'he!l 
t comes to execu.tion or realisation in any 
problem It IS necessary to stnke a balance; on the one 
hdnd \\e mllst not be carried away by an acce
s of mild 
megdlumaDia, neither on the other hand must we be 
incap
ble , of ,imagining 
 courageous thing and of 
carrymg It mto executIon when the circumstances 
warrant. \Ve must be eYer prepared to adopt a bold 
and fearless policy when once after due con
idcration 
\\-e have decided that it.is light, it is in the matter of 
I eaching the correct decision' tha't the scientific training 
of the modern engineer should if anywhere justify itself. 

hcre is a popular tendency which frequently mani- 

csb It
elf to jump to conclu
ions by founding .L tuu h.J.
t\' 
1 udgmcnt on analogy. To pu
tulatc an .J.nalogy ,b 
úangerou
 ; it is dangerous in any Cd
e. but it is often the 
more dangerous by its very plausibility, at the be
t it 
is a mere imitation of true red"oning. \\'e m.J.Y gloll}t 
that e).pericIlce has demon
trated the cUll1ll1dnding im- 
port.J.Ilcc uf the bi
 \\ .Lr:-hip. \\ hdher o.lttk::-hip wr lTlIi,.<:l 


abu e).perience has demulbtrd.tL:d the vdlue uf big guns 
both in warfare by land and by sed; big 
hip mlbt be 
met by big ship. big gun Illust be answered by big gun. 
But it does not follow from this in the least degree that 
the big aeroplane \\ ill require to be met or an
\\ ered by 
hig aeroplane. or indeed that an extcn5ion in the direc- 
tion of bigne"s \\ill in the aeroplane be of any advantage 
whatever. This is a matter which must be settled by 
the properties or characteristics of the aeroplane as aÌI 
instrument of war, and in this connection the aeroplane, 
and more generally the .\eronautical .\rm, mu
t be 
studied a5 a thing sui gCflcris, 


Cheap \l1alogies. 
The foregoing might be deemed as bordering on the 
ob\ ious, but, that it is not so, \\itnes5 the enormous 
number of " cheap" analogies \\!Üch arc made the b.J.
is 
of so-called inventions. and dished up for the delectation 
of the various inventions committees and sub-committees 
-much to their pain and sorrow, 
As a prelude to entering on the main subject of dis, 
cussion it may be pointed out that the most appropriate 
size of aeroplane. and number required, for the perform- 
ance of any stated duty will in any case depend upon a 
balance of advantages and disadvantages, There are 
some factors which in any case are \\Ïthout material or 
serious influence, and w:-hich in the language of the 
mathematician may be regarded as constants; at the out- 
set it is necessary to form some true appreciation of the 
relative impOl
tance of those other factors and considera- 
tions on which the is!:>ue may be definitely said to depend, 
Firstly it may be laid down that the basis, on the 
material or economic side, must be that of cost. It may 
be asked, \\ hen ,,0 manv hundreds of milliuns are being 
spent annually and when so rdatively small a part u'f 
this mighty tutal is being spent upon aircraft, why \\orry 
as to cost. If big machines are better than small why 
not order big machines in the same numeI;cal quantity'? 
The reason is that just as cost qlla cost Ceases to bc im- 
portant, it follows that the manufacturing re::-ourccs 
of the country, and we may say the wuIld, \\ill be occupied 
to the full. and so cost as a mea
ure of the facility uf 
manufacture becomes again paramount, or. we may say, 
remains paramount. 


Cost and Size. 
Now as to the rdation between cost and size of 
machine. There is no invariable rule relating the cost 
to the size (or weight in the present case) of any manu- 
fadUl-ed article. Expressing the cost at per 10, or per 
ton there are cases, as in yacht or ship building for 
example. where for a certain class or quality of article 
the cost per unit weight is little affected by si.le. It so 
happens that the military aeroplane comes roughly 
speaking within this category; it can be manufactured 
and sold at the present time complete \\ith. engine, at a 
figure round about 15s. per lb, whether it be large or small. 
This figure is no actual guide to the future; eventually it 
may become lower, but for some time it may rise, since 
the tendency is for the power installation to inçrease, 
and this is the most e).pcnsive portion of the \\ hole. 
Be} ond this the gredter part of the co
t is in\"oh ed ill 
removing or cutting a\\ay superfluous materi.J.I, and 
o 
far as improvement is effected In this direction the 
weight is rcduced and the cost II1creased so that the 
price per lb, goes up on two counts. 
The point of impurtancl helC is not so much the 
actual present day or future cost figure or selling value, 
it is the fact that co"t and weight go together, and that 
consequently the military prublem, as concerning COIl- 
structive policy, is to determine, for any givcn ùut.\-, 
\\ hcther a certain limited Llggreg.J.te weight uf tunn.J.!-;1 
of m.J.chine
 i-; be
t di
pu
ed by the pro\ i"iuu uf a certain 
Humber of l.J.rgc nl.J.chinl
, ur by a gn:..ttt.r nUlnber vf 
51l1aIler ones, Put ter
ely the probkm is, given a certdin 
tut.J.l tonnage to \\hat e).tent it is desirablt. th.J.t it should 
be subùi\ id<:d in orLler to ubtain the highe"t militalY 
\ ..JIIL: fhcn: m,l\, .J.1Ï'e ::-pct"Ì,tl rC,bons \\hy.J. lll.J.chillt.: for 
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some lJarticular duty needs tu be uf .1. definite minimum 
\\ eight , appropriate to the load it may ba\ e to beaL 
Thus if for some purpose it i-; deemed that .t giant bomb, 
weighing say one ton, is necessary, the aeroplane to carry 
it must ,^-eigh in the region of four tons. To exceptional 
cases such as this the present di
cussion does not of 
course apply. 
In all cases where no such condition exist3 there is 
one very strong argument in favour of employing units 
as small as lonveniently possible in great numerical 
strength. This ledson is that of tìrc conccntration. In 
my " AÜcraft in Warfare" I have ShO\\11 that this is 
determined by a law which I have termed the " K
 "Law; 
this law, which rests ultimately on mathematical de- 
monstration, but which is independently supported 
(quantitatively) by an analysis of Nelson's dbpositions 
prior to the battle of Trafalgar, informs us that if a fleet, 
in the prc
ent dpplication our air fleet, meets an enemy 
fleet in battle, its fighting strength or value is propor- 
tional to the square of its number of units, and directly 
proportional to the unit value or power. 
Relative Strengths. 
In the simplest case if the units of both fleets arc-of the 
same v.tlue, the relative strengths of two opposed tleds is 
proportional to the square
 of their numbers respcdi\ dy , 
thtb a fleet SU strong could meet and destroy a tied of 4 0 
,llld thc rc
idue could meet un equal terms a fleet JO strong, 
uecau
e 50
 -= J02 plus -1-0 2 . 
In practice the chanccs \
uuld be \-ery much in 
f.t\'our ut the 
ingle fled uf 50, for, ne
h and blood being 
what it is, 
omc remndnt uf the 1ìrst fleet to be engaged 
would a
suredly quit the scene when it becomes evident 
that the alternative is anihilation. 
In the case of machines of different indiYidual 
fighting value, the advantage of seeking stren!.{th by 
number rather thdn by individually powerful units 
become
 immediately demonstrable, Thus let the one 
belligerent be assunlcd to pl,lCe his reli ,nce on n,achines 
uf great individual gun puwer, and build a fled of 
., battle planes" mounting three machine guns apiece; 
let thc enemy un the uther hand send into action a fleet 
uf the same tonnage uf 
ingle gun machines--we may 
fairly assume of three times the numerical strength-thus 
if the numerical 
trength of the first fleet be.,1t, by the 
)J-square law that of the second will be 311, the fighting 
'\'alue of the first fleet will therefore be 1t
 by 3 and that 
of the second will be (3n) 2 by I = qll
 or three times the 
value of the other, That is to say for a given expenditure 
on the creation of a fleet, and for the same number of 
men and guns, the policy of the small one-man machine 
gives a superiority over the large three man machine 
in the ratio of three to one in effective fighting strength, 

n ad\'antage \\hich can only be described as overwhclm- 
mg, 
It is always to be admitted that there i
 the personal 
factor which cannot be taken into account by any mathe- 
matical comparison. Also there are such questions as 
the direction of light and the other unforeseen conditions 
which in any actual engagement contribute to a potent 
degree tu the ultimate result. All and any of these, 
ho\\e\'cr, are as likely to favour one belligerent as the other 
and the arithmetical computation of relative strength as 
a generali
ation is in no wise invalidated bv the:.e con- 
siderations. - 


The N-Square Law. 
It is not without intere
t to follow out the working of 
the 
-square law in detail in the example abo\'e gi\ en. 
Let it be first assumed that the large machine offers as 
good a target, but no better than the small machine, 
l\ow ,^-e will suppose one large machine which we \\ilI c.tli 
the Battlc Plane with its three guns to he attacked bv 
three of the single-man craft of the enemy. \\ hich \\;e 
will call Fokkers, to fix our ideas; let it be suppu",'d that 
each of the three guns of the Battle Plane ate direcÌl.d at 
one of the FoI...kers, then, under the return tin ot une of 
the Fokkers the Bdttle Plane will be hit j1bt.l uften a-; 
it itself" gets one home," and if we count only hits \\1Ü<"h 
are deemed mortal, the Battle Pb.ne will be lllort.lllv 
hit three times o\er (once by (,dch of its as<.;ail.ll1b ' whil;t 
each of the said assailants are hit ono' each. Hence when 
large number
 are concerned a given onnage of sin.'
lc ,
un 
ulachine5 would destroy three 
uccc
,Ï\'l.: fkct
 01 e'lll.d 


tonndgt' of three gun machine
 before its own power is 
complddy broken. * 
N ow as to the assumption. The actual target pre- 
sented by the three gun machine is considerably greater 
than the one gun machine; this, so far is it a vulnerable 
target in respect of which one hit is mortal, is still further 
against the three gun type. In this category we may in- 
clude engine, petrol tank, and such-like. The three 
gunners, although presenting three times the vulnerable 
target of one, \\ill commonly require three hits for their 
destruction, and this may be taken as neutralising the 
larger target they present since \\ith equally good gunnery 
they will collecth"cly receive three hits to one given. 
Thus the net result is to 'place the three gun machine at 
a disadvantage beyond that which the N -sq uare law 
indicates. 
As a mode of defence against counter aircraft artillery 
also the importance of lI/ll/lerical strength is paramount, 
though perhaps not so decisive as in aerial combat, Thus 
one w('ll directed shell of large calibre is sufficient to put 
an end to an aeroplane large or small. in fact the large 
n
achine presenting a greater vulnerable target is at a 
d1sadvantage. The destruction of a lleet of raiders, 

hcrdore is the more difficult as the number uf aeroplanes 
IS the greater. Cun.\ersdy tIll' injury inflicted in "lo
s 
of tunnage" per unit time "ill be inn
rscly a
 the number 
uf m.td1Ïnes 1'lIIplu:,ul. Frum thi... point uf \iew there- 
fore the smaller the indi\"idudl lH.lchines the morc effi- 
ciently and economically \\ill their dutie
 bo.' pl'rformed. 
In the present article the case has been fully presented 
for numerical strength as against the individually powerful 
uni t. In a second article the arguments \\ ill be given 
on the other side. and, so far a:' it i
 po,;,;ible, conclusions 
will be formul.ttcd as to the general lines which in my 
opinion should be followed in uur constructi\'C pro- 
gramme, 
Our Pre;ent State of Know1cdge. 
I will say, howe\"er, here that in my opinion there are 
no sati
fadory arguments \\ hich can be formulated in the 
present state (Jf l...no\\ ledge in support of the large machine 
for cunducting aerial \\ arfare, the" Battle Phme" as it 
has been popularly termed. I am fairly convinced that 
in any ca-;l' the numerically strung tket uf one-man one- 
gun machine
 repn....enb the be"t line of policy buth fur 
the tirile being and for the more immediate future. 
A dav may Lume when the 
iLC of air fleets will he so 
UI1\\ iddy t"hat the only possibility of increasing fighting 
strength will be by augunll'ntation of the lJu\\er of the 
unit, hut thi" i-; so far di"tant that it cannot legitimately 
be allowed to influence our present policy, Above 
everythin
 in the lighting machine for defensive purposes, 
whether for anihil.Lting the reconnais::>ance service of the 
('neJ1l
T or for dde.tting his acridl raid,;, the big three ur 
fuur-man aeruplane is r.ldically out uf place. Such 
hea\ y type \\ ill Iie\Tr he able to gi\ L a guod account uf 
itself in comp.tri"on with an L'llU,ll tonu.lge of the 
m.tllcr 
machine. 
We have heard in the daily press much talk about 
the German" Fol"ker," the suppo
t'd \\onùerful qualities 
of which nuchine hdve been la\Î,;hly praised. It is not 
the tcchnical excellence of the Fokker \\ hich we have to 
fear or \\atch, it 'is-if I may SdY so-the Fukkcr policy. 


In Jlt)ll JJac.is. bv Bernard ClP
'5 (Geo-ge Allen and Lllwin) 
fis,. a pretty com.:.ly uf }{l..;tur,ttioll d.l) s, ,more depend,; 
on I1l,Lnnef th.lll un l1ld.ttcr, the authur hd." cVHlcntly a horror 
of 
uleci"ms \\hich, perhaps, is the lCd.::>on why he .spare
 us 
the cntrv of ClJ.lrlð him
eIf, although the scene IS mamly 
at \\,hitl:h.lll, al1lI "top
 short at the Duke of 
'ork as a figure. 
in th(' pl.lY. 
Ioll 1>,1\'1';, g.lV and heartless, IS set by George 
H.tmiitull to complete the estrangement. between LO,rd 
rh..
tL'rlidd amI his wife, George ha\ ing de
lgns on the wife 
after thl' cu...tom of the til1le
, Since Chesterhcld and his lady 
arl' not on "'l'l'd.king tCII11", :\Iollenter" thei
 h,!use as guest, 
letting (..lch ...upI'o..... thçtt the '{)
her h.td mVltcd 1.ll.r; the 
l'C
lllt i... CUI11C'!\, ne\l'r degenerd.tmg to f.un', but wIth lll,my 
\\'itt\' tuuche iÌIÌl'rsp.:r:>cd d.lllung Uw incidents uf 
he story. 
. fhe .luthur hd.s been cdrl'Ílll tu .l\ pili e\..lgger.ltwn uf the 
11l,UUlel" of the pc1Ïud, dnd his buuk "en l:> to IJd.
5 a plcJ.5d.Ut 
hour or t WO-d.
 d. wdl-tolll 
tUI y uught. 


. ^ \:arehll L \"lInmalion of the argument do; h<<:re gi\'en ."how" that 
it ;0 not e
.lct. it IllU t be taken a
 a }Jl1pular,l>>cll v<;
"lOn uf that 
"I"LII i Jlr....e.111lUl ti
illly in my" Alrn,1ft In\\ar1.1rc . ((o11,...a1.>1<-. 
L"L..J 11) 111 \\Iudl 111.111\ cx.l1l1plcò .lncl .lpl'lI'_.lhul1
 ..Ire 151\ Cil. 
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[We have made manv mis/a/wi ill the Rallwlls-thcre is 
da'llfier of yet another. Thae is one paramoullt alld 
pressing dutv before the .Il!ics to-da\'. It is to lose no 
more time but at once reorgallise the SClbian army 
and add a hundred thousand mCIL to the .lllied anllÙ's 
The 'if.'ritcr, -'lr, Allred Stead, has only rccently 
rct1t1'12cd from the Balkans.] 


S ERBL\ has suffered more cruelly and more 
uselessly in this war than any of the':'\Ilied Powers, 
And to-day the Allies have a great duty to 
fulfil towards the remnants of the Serbian 
nation and anny, a duty which must be fulfilled at once, 
Delay is impo<;sible, unthinkable, We have already 
sacrificed the Serbian people through delay, and cannot 
now sit down and watch the final destruction of the few 
thousands of fighting men who, undaunted by hardships 
and undiscouraged hy ahandonment. only ask to be 
allowed to fight again. For that is all that the Serbian 
armv ac;ks to-dav to be allO\\'Cd to reorganise itself 
and- re-equip so that in a few short monthe;, a Serhian 
force may co-operate with the British, Frellch and 
1talian troops in the Balkan..., Let us tlH'rdore bend 
C"'C'ry effort on making thC' SC'rhian army an acti,'e 
fighting forcC' again a<; soon a.:. po<;.:.ihle, 
The AlIied policy in the Balkans has centred around 
onl' principal error, which nothing seemed capahle of 
driving out of the h('arl
 of tho"" in power in London, 
Petrograd or Pari<;. The hdief in Bulgarian friendliness 
to the Allied cause was ahle to resist all thC' onslaughts of 
fact<;-proof of a treaty hetween Bulgaria and Germany 
hefore the war, a Bulgarian loan from Germany during 
the war, Turkic;h C(ssion of tC'rritury to Bulgaria. all 
the<;e were unavailin
, I t was, therefore, no wonder that 
the warning<; from Bucarcst and the apprehensions of 
Xish went unheeded. 
Reasoned Advice. 
\Ve choose to ignore the reasoned aeh-ice of thl' Ser- 
bian Government, treating the Serbian allies as if they 
were prejudiced, narrow-minded self-seekers- quite over- 
looking the fact that the earlier months of the war had 
given -the Allies ample proof of the \"alue of Serhian 
aid to the common cause. The Serhian armie<; han. been 
able totally to di<;organise the Austrian military machine, 
hut the 
erbian Government wa,> not worth listening tu 
when it came to be a question of Bulgaria, .\nd so 
inevitably the allied policy toward" Serbia became 
warped, and instead of regarding tI]e S
rhians as lo\'al 
allies, it became almost a habit to look upon them- as 
pig-headed and undi<;('
plined fellows standing in the way 
of an arrangement with Bnlgal ia, 
. On the Sprhian side, eYcr
T day hrought a growing 
belIef in the certaint
J of a Bulgarian attack, and an 
increasing dic;indination to embark in any action until 
the Bulgarian question had been dic;posecl of. Led bw 
th(' no<;e by tll(' ac;tute soverC'ign of Bulgaria, the .\lliès 
hn11ìl'd Serbia, forcpd h..r to agree to relinquishing much 
of her tC'rritory to "ati,fv Bulgarian demands, and all 
thi<; without 
ny real ccrtainty of winnin.
 Bulgaria. 
Had thp SerlJ1an<; not heen very loval such an alliC'd 
policy might \\'pll ha,'e had tile efteet hoped for in Yienna 
and Berlin, that i<; to say, Serhia disgusted, and rightly, 
would have heen driven into a separate peace and an 
advantageou,> arrangement with the Central Powers, 
But Serbia has alway<; been too loyal to allied policy and 
allied advice; it would have heen better for her and for 
her Allies had she disregarded much. of the advice and 
gone her own way deciding her own course of action. 
In one thing only did Serbia go counter to the allied 
desires, and that was in the occupation of the strategic 
points of Albania and the support of Essad Pasha. .\nd 
to this alone the Serbian army owed its sole refuge in 
disaster and was able to pass through the Albanian tribt3 
with a minimum of loss. 
The obvious project of an, attack by Allied and 
Serbian troops towards Budapest in the earl
' part of 
last year wac; not prOl cd cd \\ ith, This attack would 
ha\'c pierced the .-\chilles IlL'cl of the Central Powel.
. 


would ha\'e hronght in the Roumanians and enahled 
thp Russians .to pa..." the Carpathians -it.. would also 
h:1.\'p brought Bulgaria to reason an I the Turks to 
their knees, But there were no men to be found to send 
to Serbia, It was onl\" latpr \\hen the Dardanelles ex- 
pedition was decided on that men were found for the 
Xear East. Having lost the chance of an offensive 
there still remained the possibility of a successÍ\.11 de- 
fensive, The German-.-\ustrian oftensive was long in 
preparing; adequate information as to numbers and 
weight of artillery gathering on the 'Northern banks of the 
Danube and Save was forthcoming in ample time, At the 
same time, the Serbians had accurate infonnation as to the 
decision of Bule;aria to attack, even before the order of 
mohilisation, 


The Main Object. 
From the point of ,'iew of t1w Allie<;, the main object. 
to be secured was to prevent a contact hetween the 
C mtral PO\\ ers and Bulgaria, Thev took the> view that 
the Bulgarian<; would not attack' the Serbians if the 
.\ustrians and German,> did not cross the Danube amI 
S lYe, Therefore, they said, ff :\Iass all your men in the 

orth," and '\P w:iU protect the railway line to Salonik.l. 
The'Serbians, seeing the greater peril from the East, 
\\'ished to c;trike a decisive blO\\' there before the northern 
forcesconld cros" the ri,-er<;. The}- accordingly concen- 
trated theirforces principally against Bulgaria, and at the 
moment when Bulgaria ordered mobilisation were in a posi- 
tion to throw some 120,000 men, concentrated near Pirot, 
straight at Sofia, only defended hy 20,000 Bulgarians. 
In a \\'eek the Bulgarian capital would have been in 
Serbian hands, and if the German attack dewloped the 
whole Serbian force would have been available to en- 
counter them. The Serbian plan was the axiomatic 
military one of dealing ,\ith your enemies separately. 
But the .\lIies put their foot down on this idea, motiving 
their refusal hy the negotiations still proceeding in Sofia, 
It was the unforgivable mistake. The Serbians 
loyally obeyed orders, unfortunately, The Serbian 
armiC',; sat still near the frontiers until the whole of the 
enemy forces were ready, the Germans, the Austrians, 
and the Bulgarianc;, and then were attacked at thirtL:n 
different points, \Yhen the Serbians were denied the 
right to attack the Bulgarians, Serbia wa<; lost, 
Orders \\'cre given to retire slowly, sadng the army 
intact as much a,> possible. Thus there were few serious 
engagements and the armies made their way southwards 
and westwards in good order, e-..::pecting always to find the 
pressure being relieved by the advance of allied troops 
from the south, But as no help came, and a,> the 
hydraulic pressure of enemy troops became evpr greater 
on the right-angled front, the Serbian arm
', df'11ipn the 
right to sweep back the im-aders a<; it had donp in the ]a<;t 
Austrian im'asion, wa,> condemned to continuou<; retreat, 
culminating in disappearance as an offensive force, 
That the Serbian anny, as it wac; at the beginning of 
the offpnsi,-e in October, IC)15 , could han' been e\:pected 
to defend its long line against the heav
' artillery of the 
Cpntral Powers and the heavy infantry superiority of the. 
Bulgarian<; was quite impossible. Tlw wonder is not that 
the Serhian army did not do better, but that it did so well, 
Dominant Guns. 
The Germans and Austrians passed the Danube and 
the Saye, thanks to their heayy gun<;, which pounded th(' 
Serbian<; out of their position<: ,\ithout any chance of 
retaliation, Belgrade wac; practically denuded of troop
, 
hut the positions behind cost the Germans some regiments 
when it came to infantry fighting, But the guns always 
dominated the situation and the Serhians \\ ere forced to 
retire continuously, In the north there wa<; little serious 
fighting after the- fir<;t Ì\\ 0 weeke;:, hut against the Bul- 
garians there was plent
. of fighting and SUCci' ,fuI. The 
Serbians were 11101 e than ahle to hold their own again
t 
the Bulgarians, althol1r>:h they consider the Bulgarian 
infantryman as superior to either the German or thl 
.\uc;trian. But SUCCE,,, against the Bulgarians did not 
suffice, since it was ah,a\.; ne", 
ary to rdn.at westward 
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to ::,-yoid th(' (
('rman (1I';cent upon t1H' onh' road OpC'11 for 
retm'mC'nt, 


A Curious Fact. 


On(' of th(' moc,t ('urioH;; fc'ahm:s (If the campaign 
wa;; that the SC'rhian troop' ,,'er(' gin'n spC'cific date
 
until which po:,ition:, had to he held. as if there was some 
hope of relid coming, In e\'ery case the positions were 
]
eld longe
 th,an requirc.d, but nothing happened, 
hradually, mevltably, the Germans secured contact with 
t?,e Bulgarians; they fr
ed th
 Danube; they captured 
):il.;;h and possessed the direct hne to Sofia. but they.were 
n('ver able' to capture the army, The Russian retrèat was 
child's play comparpd to the 
erbian ; the Russians had a 
straight linp of ddcnce and gradually retired, The Ser- 
bianc, ha(l a right-angled line and had àhva\'o:; to be looking 
over their shoulders, sonwtime<; only iìnislling a successful 
attack eastward to see the shells bursting in the hills 
to the north of their line of retreat. .-\lso, as the forces 
fell back, all the principal depots of food had to be 
destroyed and there was a shortage of C'vervthing. The 
services of distribution also became dislocáted, it being 
impossible to reorganise supply when the army was ne\'er 
for more than a ÍLw days in one place, 
The Bulgarian coup in occupying Yranje and thu::> 
cutting !he line sout
, ,,:as a terrible blow, since it pre-- 
vented mtercommul11cahon between the forces in Old 
Srrbia and the weak }lacedonian forces and the Allies, 
\'ery soon the anny was on short rations, and as the 
retreat went on food became more and more scarce, 
The fact that the mountainous nature of the country left 
only available a few valleys and passes for the escape of 
the annies made the question of transport far more 
difficult, Rut notwithstanding all this much of the arm\' 
made the retreat in very good order and w;thout dis- 
organisation, \\"hen it is rememhered that there was 
never too much discipline in the Serbian army; it was 
wonderful to see how orderly was the retreat, It was 
alw;1.\"':; a retreat never a rouf. 
This was especially th(' case up to Pri:-htina, It was 
in this town that definite news came that there "'as no 
hope of any real offensive on the part of the Allies in 
the south and the army had to resign itself to further 
and still more hopcIesc, retreat towards Albania, Cp till 
then the arm\, was still an offensi\'e force, afterwards it 
became only' a defensÍ\'e one. But, despite the fact 
that there were practically no roads, some of the hean' 
siege guns were dragged as far as I pek, . 
Serbian Psychology. 
The psychology of the Serbian soldier 111U:-t be 
taken into account, The Serbian<; arc a people who ha\'e 
never emigrated, and to leave Serbia is a terrible thing 
to the peasant. He is thus a wonderful defensive soldier, 
out of much less value as an offensive element outside his 
country. The effect on the army after it had left the old 
boundaries of Serbia was very marked: the homing 
instinct began to become irresistible and desertions took 
place much more frequently, -'.Iso there was much less 
vim in the army, The further the retreat took them the 
morp the feeling of all being lost grew, The Serbian 
c,oldi('r also does not under"tand r{'treating without 
fighting, giving up without a blow of large portions of 
his beloved country. All this sapped the moral of the 
troops still more ev{'n than did starvation and privation. 
ff Why go to Montenegro to die of starvation like 
women and children?" was frequently asked, I twas 
held to be much better to stay and die fighting, "But, 
of course, if there is a chance of starting again, let us go 
to Montenegro or Albania." When before the frowning 
walls of the Montenegrin and Albanian 'mountains it 
was necessary to destroy all the artillery, automobiles 
and much of the baggage train. the army pa<.;sed a terrihle 
momC'nt, To cross the mountains looked like bidding a. 
long farewell to their homes and going out into the un- 
known, where they would no longer each he an indC'- 
pendent landowner, but dependent upon the bounty of 
otheß, 
But the dec,ire to start again conquered. and gradualh' 
hut !'.l1rely more and mor(' 111en arrin'd in Skutari, The\.' 
:-ame hungry and wearied, many without guns, withmÌt 
[!ood <;hoes, with uniforms in rags hanging looselv on 
Lh('1l1, hut t1wy came. Even the Serhian official" '\\ ('1'(' 
a.stoni"hed that there \\cre so many, But at Skutari the 
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Sf'I'bianc; had furn.er proof that thC' .\IIi.'" had not \,('t 
1 ('achNI thC' poin
 of pr.()\'i<;ion or an.twipatory pn'paration, 
11 had 1)('('n e\'ldent for a. considf'rahk time that t h(' 
SC'rhian 
rmy' 11111<;t 
ITi\'C' in :\[ont(,l1f'grn and Albania, 
and that It would arrl\'C' c,tmTing, It wonln have sC'emed 
nat\1l
a.l that th(' .\llip, shoul(
 have takC'n,prompt steps 
to ac
 1Il11UlatC' fooll along th{' Im(' of rl'Ìreat 111 Montpnpgru 
and 111 the tl/\\ns of .\Ihania hefore the arri\'al of the 
troops, 
ut this wa.;; not done and the starving soldiers 
ha
 to walt nearly two weeks before any real store of food 
arrn'ed, 
It \\:as an incomprel1('n
ible additional cruel tv. 
After all Its sufferings and sacrifices, the Serbian natiòn 
found itself for
ed, into 
I
e position of a suppliant for 
alms. As one SerbIan ml1l1ster put it, " Tears came into 
my eyes when I wrote the telegrams imploring aid which 
we had to 
end," It was an unworthy recompC'nc,e for 
all the Serbian ?ffort" and yet the Serhians dec,ire only tu 
go on co-operatmg \nth us, But to be a member of one 
of the great .-\llies of Serbia in Skutari was to be ashamed, 
very ashamed, 

 
 t \
'as phys
Cálly impossible for the worn troops 
a
nv111g 111 Skutan to proceed O\'er mud tracks to Durazzo. 
without rest or food, If they had found the expected 
stores there, they could have set out at least two weeks 
earlier. Little or nothing had been done to impro\"e the 
r?ads SOUtI.l, and sa\'
 for a swing bridge over the Matia 
nver ,:othmg m3;tenal had been accomplished in the 
mont
 s pause WhICh the Bulgarians and Austrians kindly 
gave, 111 the way of facilitating the saking of the Serbian 
army, 
The Original Plan. 
The original idea of the Serbian GO\'ernment was 
that the army should ßO to South .\lbania to reorganise, 
protected by the Itahans and the (;reeks, Thio:; desire 
was based on the necessity to keep the Serbians on the 
mainland. South Albania was harred to them h\' the 
Italians ,,11'0 11'wd the Skumbi river ac; the sOlltlwrilmost 
limit, and then Alhania hecame impossihle, since thprc 
was no guar
ntee for security, .\nd troops \\hich have 
been retreatm,1::' for weeks need a feelinl! of security to 
reorganise, 
, There has,been a terrible spectacle of divided counsel 
smce the Serhlan armies arrived in Albania, The .\llies 
could not decide who should do what. C onc;equenth", the 
unfortunate soldiers died of starvation or ran the tÌsk of 
capture by the enemy while their friends argued who 
should take each department in hand, There was no one 
power ready to take responsibility and command, .\nd 
yet only that can sa\'e the si, Ìllation Otherwise the 
.-\
strians from the, north and the Bulgars from the east 
wIll f?rce the Ser
lans' to do what they never dreamed 
of domg even durmg the most terrible moments of the 
retreat-that is, to capitulate, 
The Serbians believe that the .\llies will win and 
th
ir faith in this i
 largely because we arc among
t her 
alhes, Let England 1)(' \\ orth\' of this confidence and 
lose no time in putting the \\hoÌe of her effort into savin" 
the Serbian army and placing it safe from outside i

 
fluences, where it can re-organise itself in the "hortest 
possible time, .\I1 that is needed is a little deri"ion an(l 
real desire to help, Surdv we have enough on our 
consciences in respect of Serbia without" i...hing to put t hc 
cro
\'n ,on our sh,ame and while promising that tlw 
erhial1 
nahon s future IS as our own, -callously allow tl1C' 
erhiau 
armv to be lost and wac;tC'cI, 
-It i, 110 u,e to sa\" thp Frenrh will do thi:, or tll(' 
Italians will not do tha't, The que<;tion hdore ll,,; to-da\' 
is, "\rhat arc we going to do for Serbia," and on mil' 
answer will depend the possibility of turning dpfeat in 
the Balkans into the first st('p towards deci<;i\"e victory. 
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TIll' repl
 to the request from the Poc.tmac.tf'r-r.el1C'ral 
for bookc, and magazines for the troops has hC'C'11 good hut 
not good enough, Two hundred and fifty thou<.;aml hook... 
and prriodicals arc necdf'rl eyerv wC'C'k. "and onC' hundrf'd 
and forty thousand arc forthcomiñg, Thf' shortagC' tlwrrfore 
i" O\'rr a hnndrerl thOlband, The proC{ n i
 :;0 <,imple .md 
many people get 
uch large accumulation
 of literature that 
it is amazing the response has not heen hetter. \1\ al1\'hod\' 
ncC'd do is to collect their c.uperfluous hook am) maga7inrs 
and hanel them "ithout packing, pa\'l1wl1t, or ,\(](1r( '':: O\'C[ 
, the coumer of the uC',nl':-t po..,t "fticL. 


.,(" 
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EV ACUATION 


AXD 


\V ATE R , 


OF 


ANZAC. 


B} a Na\ al Chaplain. 


T HE personal impressions of one who saw the 
dosing of an heroic chapter in tl}(' historv of 
the \\<U' mav be of some interest to those 
\\ho haw foIll)\\ ed the course of the campai;.;n 
in thl' (
allipuli Peninsula, 
.\'i a l\a\aI Chd.plain, I had the pri\'ilegc of being 
in a 
hip \\hich touk l
art in the c
n'fin
 of our troops 
at the Suda Bay I.l11dmg. and whIl'h. frum .\ugu
t jth 
to the ringing- do\\n uf the curtain on December lqtl1. 
\\d.S almo::-t daily lying uff AnL.ac as a co\"ering ship tu the 
;\Cw Zealand and .\u::.tralian Forces, During tho
e fi\"e 
months, a very strong feeling of comradeship sprang up 
bet\\een us in the 
hip and our colonial brothers on 
!>hore, \Ye took an intense personal intere!'t in their 
\\ dfarc. On Ì\\ 0 occasions officers from the ship 
YÌ:-ited the trenches. and se\'eral times officers of the 
),;'ew Zealand and Australian Divisions came out to the 
ship as our guests, , 
\Ye had the first defimte news of the proposed 
e\-acuation of .\nzac and Suvla a few davs bdore the 
operations took place, The thought of tile magnitude 
of the task \\'as overwhelming. 'Iany thousands of men, 
a great number of guns, a large quantity of ammunition 
and stores, the ::,ick and the wounded, the animal trans- 
port. had all to be removed from a narrow front of Ì\\,eh'e 
miles, from open beaches. Everyone of those beaches 
cuuld be swept b) the enemy's fire" and all this had to 
take place without the enemy being aware that a single 
man, or gun, or mule or waggon had been \\ithdrawn, 
xo \\OIIder we shook our heads and doubted, How could 
it he possible to maintain such secrecy as \\ould entirely 
deceive the enemy? In some cases the opposing trenche
 
\1 ere \\ ithin whisperin
 distancc of each other, and the 
whole shore from Brightun Beach to Suvla Point was 
under enemy obsen'ation, 
For the success of the \\'ithdrawal. calm weather \\'as 
e"':iential. The dilliculty of conveying thousands of 
t ruups in boats and lighters from a gale-swept shore 
thruu
h a stormy sea tu the \\ aiting transports would be 
Ír1ll11elbe, Thruughuut the days, December 18th and 
l,)th, thelc \\d.
 a great calm; there was scarce a ripple 
un the \\ater, The nights were light, but frum land and 

ea there arose a kindly mist; not sufficient to hinder our 
mO\'l'ments, but thid.: enough to hide them from the 
encn1Y, DUling the day, the tntmy could see transports 
\\aitillg in Kcphalo Ba
'. some eleven miles away, They 
could" 'e li
hters plying bet\\een the beach and the ships 
lyin
 uff SuvIa and .\nzac, But c\'er
,thing point:., to 
th,' fact that the Turks were compll'tdy deccin'd, The 
lighter:-, they supposed. \\'cre being u
ed in the ordinar,\' 
dd.ily ruutine of bringing stores to the beach. not of 
rellloving storl,., to the ships. 

undav, December lqth; was the critical da\', .\ 
h\l'h e-mile front \Va..; heing held. with velT few' gun... 
a
ain,;t an enemV' at least 
ix time,., ,.,upel ior 'in number
, 
\\'ould they di
cuver that? If Su, the cvacuation \\ould 
end in tragedy, The ten "ion of th.1Ì Sunday was great, 
From noon to I P,I11, was an an
ious hour. The Turki...h 
batteries suddellh' hegan to 
hell Lala Baba and Hill 6q 
H'ry Jleavily, T/)e bombmdment of the latter po...ition 
lon-eled our hOIJl"';, .\5 \\e watched the hean' black 

Jl1okc of tIH' 
1H'1l
 h.ll1gÏ1Ig- in the still air, we 'thought 
1 h,' l'llL"my had dhlovered all. and \\ ere prqMring tu 
1.1lInL"h an .ltt
lck, On the other h.ll1d, the :-.heJling uf 
Lll.l B.d>a r.lbed our hupes, Ho\\ever. after about 
an huur 
dl wa... quiet again; no attack of an} kind 
had been attelllIJted, ::\IeamdlÎle. three monitor!'. a 
.::ruiser and Ì\\ 0, dc::,troyers had left Kephalo to take up 
positions off the south end of the Peninsula, and pro- 
CI eded. <;luring that afternoun, to put the fear of God into 
the heart of the Turk. The land IMtteril' at H..lle:-. 
co-operated, This bumbardment Jd,;lcd all throu
h the 
.tfternoon. and de\ doped intu a tÎerce battle \\ hich went 
I 'n far intu the night. 
.\fter dinner that 
Ilnda-,' f'veninf,'. I wcnt up Ull 
deck and :-.td
 ed tlll're e:-"cl'pt for U!"'.I
iol1al inten'al
, 
\Ultil 4.,;0 a,Jl1, It \\a,., <111 idpd.lnight iur the opcr.ltiulh 
rhe I1}I)on \\as at it:- full. but .l light Jl1i
t la\' I'\'cr land 


and sea, E\'Crywhere except at disÌLU1t Helles there 
was an uncanny quiet, The spa wa,; dead calm. 
omè- 
times subdued \ uice
 \H're heard coming acro
s the 
water; a ship's bell, perhap
 a mile away. \\as heard 

triking-::'even bl'lls, eight bells, ::\lidnight was pa...
ed, 
Thruugh the mi:,t \\ere faintly tu be discerned the ghu:-tly 
forms of tran
pl..n h lying uft the beach, .-\ t interval,., the 

harp report of a rit1e wonld pince the stillnc:-.s, follu\\ I,d 
hy th
 .. tat-tat-tat" uf a machine-gull, The ellemy 
were undoubtedly nel \'Ulb; po:-sibly they \\er
 e
pe(ting 
an attack in force, Ho\\ an
iou,;lv too, \\e \\atched for 
any 
ign that the \\ithdrawal had 'been disco\'Cred, 
.\t 3,25 a,m, the strain \\as relaxed, .\ me
sage 
came through from the last \\irele"s statiun on the beach 
at Anzac, "Evacuation complete": not a 
ingh
 
man, hale or \\ounded. ldt behind, .\ll that remained 
wcre six guns \\hich had been kept back in case of emerg- 
ency. and \\ere blo\\n up at the last moment' some odd 
stores of bully beef and biscuits, a few hospital tent-; 
and certain fi.."ture.., :-.uch as water tank
, .\t 3,26 a,m, 
thelc was a great he<l\'ing- e
plusioll under the trenches 
in the po:-.ition known as tlw Xek, near Rus
ell'::, Top, 
\ mine connected up with the wire1e
s station un the 
beach 11ad been blown up. Th,' e"plosion was followed 
bv a most furious burst of ritle fire from the Turks which 
continued fur forty minutes, To 1h it wa
 ludicrou
. yet 
,\'Cird and uncanny for \\'e knew thl:)' were flring at emptv 
trenches, Soon aftel\\ards, a great fire blazed up un 
the beach at Suvla, Stores which \\ere riot \\orth H'mov- 
ing had been soaked with petrol and fired, The penÏ1bllla 
for miles round \\as lit up. and the covering 
hips at 
Suvla stood out against the fierce light in sharp 
ilhollctte. 
At daybreak on :\Iondd.)' \\e could afford to hmgh: 
an operation unparalleled in military history had been 
most successfully carried out. And laugh we did, for 
at 6,-J5 a,m, t}J(' Turks began to shell the late Au-.tralian 
position at the Lunesome Pint'. and afklward..; attacked. 
Then thev discovered fur the iìrst time that the tn'nd1l's 
werc empty! Kot en.n then did the enel11\' under
t.tI1d 
what had happened, fur they continued desultory sbdlin.!! 
all througll the morning; and that in spite of our I1.lYin;; 
begun at j,15 a,m, to bombard odd collection., of stores 
and the tanks on the beach at .-\nzac, Bv mid-da\'. the 
Turks had realised that \\ chad withdra\\ n; we -could 
see them swarming O\'er the cliffs, in and out of the dug- 
outs, Later on parties of the enemy reached Lala Daba, 
d.nd th('re an insolent German offìcer hoisted the German 
flag, Large bodies of Turks were seen coming across the 

alt Lake, \\'1..' opened fire on them \\ith 
hrapIlcl, and 
\\ ere our::.eln',,; fired on by a iìdd gun which the enemy 
tl'OOpS had bruught do\\n with them, .\fter a time \\e 
\\ ithdrew and unce more layoff .\nzac. now no longer 
a covering ship to the Xew Zealand and Australian 
Divisions, 
At -J, I.') p,m" after evellÎng quarters. \\ e held a thanl
s- 
gi\'ing sen'ice on deck. and sang the Te Deul11-a thank,,- 
g'Ï\'ing to Gud for the entire succe
s of the evacuation 
which l11i
ht su ed...;ily have been a great tragedy: a 
th.mksgivin
 tuo for the man ellou::; \\eather which had 
made the withdrawal pus.;ible, That cvening wa,; 
wonderful1\- beautiful. The ,>un wa::. setting. a glO\\Ìng 
hall uf iire. behind ruggeu lmhru,;, T\\ilight came 
quickly, The moun \Va::. lip. and a.., daylight died a\\.1V 
tIll' 
ea hecame <Ill .1-
hinlllll'r \\ ith ,.,iln... light. .\ 
mc::.:,agl' C.UlH' ordering 11" tu rdurn to uur b..bl', The 

crews beg.m to churn up the quid deep h!ue uf the Sl,<l 
into fuamin
 \\'hit!, "and :--oun we \\ere under way-the 
la
t ship to lca\'e Sm la Ba
' and .\nzac, I stood in tIlt' 
"tern of thp :-ohip and w.Itched the land being swallowed 
up in the gatherin
 mi,;b, Thn.' great fires were still 
burning on the beach. ,llld a.. \\e dre\\ fmther a\\av. 
thC\' lw,ame thn.e t\\ inkling 
tar
 J t \\.lS \\ith a hill 
heLlrt that one t huugh t of the heroe:-, \\ ilO had fought 
o 
\ alianth' and died 
u n/lbh,. \\ ho nll\\' lie buried un an 
alien :--IÌplt., I I (lJI}IJIt'l1lkli their "'uut" to the mcrev of 
Cod. then turned .1IIt! \\('nt belo\\, 
u ha
 ended <Ill 
epic (If heroi:-I1I, 
fhat nil.!ht a gredt g<lk "'prdng up fruJI) the ....outh-\\ I...:>t. 
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WINTER 


FLOWERING 


SHRUBS. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 


T HIS year some of the flowering shrubs of autumn 
were belated, fur that fine evergreen Hoherea 
poPlll1lm. the lace bark, from r-;-ew Zealand, only 
opened its snow-white flower clusters in late 


ovember, Cullctia cYl/ciata, a singular Chilian, whose 
flowers I expect during October, is blooming now, in mid- 
January, with tiny white bdls clustering among its thorny 
anchors; and PitlospoT1l,m Tobira wa') in full splendour at 
Christmas, But to atone for such delay one seldom remem- 
bers so interesting an exhibition as this which opens the 
new year in many a \Vest Country garden, E\"cn favoured 
Sou h De\'on remembers no such a genial January, and 
abundance of mrlv blossom, 
Of rhododendrÒns, R, Xublcanum is gay with unusually 
fine pink trusses, and the little deciduous hybrid, R, præco,", 
has covered its naked limbs with pale purple blossoms, Too 
often an unforèSeen frost will destroy these beauties in a 
night, for though all rhododendrons, save, of course, the J ava- 
nese and some from low I-linuiJayan levels, are hardy, their 
hlos"ol1ls arc not, and when the bud grows pale green and the 
!irst glimmer of colour shows, then, unless the weather be 
abU\'e -.uspicion, they shuuld, where possible, be screened to 
Lreak frc"t. .\ hne h, brid hetween R. arborca and R, Slzilsoni, 
i,; at this fa,;ciIMting .stage uf swelling bud in a snug corner, 
and one \\ atches the e\Tning sky 
harply for its s<lke, 
1'el mils citriudura from Chili, is not a generous flowerer, 
Last spring I found the fir
t promise of inflofl'scence and now 
after many nwnths of 
low development, the cymes of little 
creal1l-coloured 
tar" \\ ith orange eyes have opened amid the 
shinin
, e\ er-
re{'n foliage, Peumus loves a shady spot and 
abundant moi"ture, Thl fruit is a Chilian delicacv, which 
we are not likely to 
l'e in the open here, but then> is nothing 
tiner and richer in the gd.lden than the aromatic fragrance 
uf the çnbhed leaf. 
Evergreen Barberries. 
Berberis japonica is already in full flower, with clusters 
of sweet lemon blossoms; but a' daintier shrub having 
larger leaves and most graceful pendulous tres,;es of bloom 
is B. Hcalii, now .it its best, fhe flower-scent is that of lily- 
of-the-valley, The..,e e\ ergreen barberries love half shade and a 
:001, moist "oil ; but tl1<1t kinsman of the darhnes, Edgworthia 
;hrvstmtha, frum China, will thank you for full sunshine 
:l.bö\'e and a light loam to live in, The flower buttons are 
annually formed at the ends of the new growth and, when 
the leaf f.&:" they shine there silver bright, This year they 
haw' already opened and Edgworthia i" now covered with 
rosette
 of fr.1gr.1nt orangc-coloured flower clusters as great 
as ) ,llf-cruwns, rhe ,l1 c:;crC/lm daphnes are .llso out.-pale 
pUf)'k, dark purpk' and pure white. They 
tud the naked 
ran'.\ge with Clllllltle-;s flowers; and the white me/ereum 
fUrJiishes 
ull1mer he<luty also, for its sparkling fruit is 
urange yellow and n1<1ke
 the shrub gay again in .\ugu
t. 
}}{If>lmc i/ldiw, \\hieh dwell'> just outside my sto\e and enjoys 
th.LÌ comfort in "inter-time, is just about to open its pink 
blo.som" and shed it
 oriental fragrance on the winter all', 
/)e1ldromfcun riÒda, the great tree poppy from California, 
is 
ddom \\ithout .l flower, and despite harsh treatment under 
uu! winter "torl11-:' which have robbed it of many a branch, 

till fl<l'111Ì" tin' mange cups to-day, though itself a miserable 
ut-ject until a new crop of leaves opens to hide the skeleton. 
.\gainst a \\dll it grm\s twelve feet high in the West Country 
and l11lbt be \ l'ry nearly hardy. A dainty little plant is 
Sarcocca Iltscifol ia, from China, This evergreen re"embles 
a ruse us .1Ild i,; now bright with crimson fruit and sweet 
with little ....prays of snow-white blossoms, [t likes ,\ shady 
corner in peat .1Ild. if happy, soon makes a specimen, Chimo/l- 
{lIlllms jragla/l!>, the \\-inter-sweet, was in full 
plendour at 
Cluistl11\s. and its ,;trangc, pale, transparent 
tars clustering 
on their leafless branches l11ade welcome decoration and 
b (ug:\t rare frag'-ance to the dwelling-rooms, ::\0 garden 

)\tJuld lack tlns great treasure from J.ipan, yet it is surprising 
how rare it continues to be, though as a matter of fact it is 
Jf ancient introduction, 
The Hamamelis folk are in full flower; indeed, H, mollis, 
the han l
omest ?f all witch-ha,zels, is almost'sped, Its bright 
yellow splders \n
h purple bodies covered the shrub, ,and their 
ten
er scent remlll
s one of the bluebell and the coming of 
spnng, 1/, ;;lIccanlla and H, arborea are now ilowering 
lbvndalltly, The brown, dead leaves of the l.itter cling to 
tlu"ir Loughs .iud make a beautiful harmony \\ ith the little 
vellow 
t.ip':' of the inflorescence, HuddleÙl llsilltic.l has 
opened flesh r.icemes of creamy bloom ever 
incc thL .iutumn 
and is "till flo\\ering freely. It lacl
s the rare purple .iud 
()ld 


of the great summer buddleias, but has an incomparable 
sweetness-the very soul of ripe fruit. Parrotia persica is 
in flower also, with ::.trange little pale pink clusters of blossom 
after the fa
hion of an elm tree, This hamamelid comes 
from Korthern Persia and its kinsman, Parrotia Jacque- 
montiana, from Kashmir, has a more showy and dewloped 
blossom; but its flower belongs to summer. 
Tree Peonies. 
The Cydonias-pink and scarlet and cream-are all 
bursting their buds a,nd the tree peonies are breaking, so that 
we may see the promise of bloom long before we wish to do so. 
In the west these noble plants will bud too soon for their 
comfort and ours, and incur much danger as a result. 
Ca
nellia on the o,ther hand is safe enough and its tight 
buds wIll not open theIr scarlet and snowv blossoms until all 
danger be past. Too often one sees camellia planted 'ïnfull 
sunshine, wl
ich is more than it can stand; but given half shade 
and cool sOlI the
c e\'ergreellS will prove hardier than most 
gæ:deners imagine, The queen of the group: Camellia 
reÜculata. how
\'er, shoul
 have the supp
)rt'of a wall facing 
wes
erly, and If 
he bud IS far adv
nced In early spring this 
glonous shrub b worthy of a httle protection, All the 
species revel in pe.lt. 
, Azara microþhylla is in full bloo
, though the tiny 
Inflorescence does not appear; but hft the bright green 
sprays and beneatl
 them you will find the gold dust of the 
flower and smell ItS strong perfume of vanilla. Corn- s 
mas, the Comel an cherry, has also covered its naked limbs 
with gold, This is 1 he variegated fo: m amI it generally:.i( ts 
a go d cprinkling of red autumn It uib; but theie are al, stone 
and of no value even to the birds, 
In these favoured scenes, that grand climber Stal/ntollia 
lalitolia, frum the 
imalayas, is, as hardy as i\'y and ;nakes enor- 
mous plants" It \\'Ill cov
r the sIde uf your house, or climb up.in 
elm tree, \
lth equal mdustry: The pale green, frJ.grant 
blossom IS 1U-:.t aLout to open m "heItered g.irdcns, and the 
double crim-,oll fruits hang still on the L
'allcht'S, Ercilla 
SþicaJll frum Peru-another dimber-is laÌl' <U1d its buds hd\,e 
not yet Lroken into pale pink trusses; but the winter tlowerin" 
Clematis cirrllOsa, from Southern Eurone, is in full bloum, with 
dusters of little pendant butter- coloured Lells, crimsoll 
spattered in the cup, The wands of the familiar lÚrri,j 
iaponica are also breaking into bright yellow stars, and the 
purple prune, whose dark foliage m<lsses and light habit arc 
so precious in a shrpbbcry landscape, is white \\ith blos:-om, 
I have never seen this 
hrub flowering so richlv: but its dark 
cherry-shaped fruits that make such beautitùJ house decora- 
tions in Italy, are 
eldol11 set in this country. . 
Devastating Bullfinches, 
The bullfinches devastate Pnmus Pissardii; beneath the 
br.1.nche
 one 
nds a sad li
ter of the pink, unopened blossom 
bud, l'orsytll/a sllsþensa IS another 01 their favuurites and 
my heart sinks a
 I hear their suft call and see the faithful 
pair arrive together, with gentle undul.ition of flight, Uftm 
they br.ng la
t year's family also, for the young of the bull- 
finch IS p one to stop wi,h its elders till paidng time, All 
birds are welcome here" save the" bud-hawks," but they are 
the deadly enemy of deciduous shrubs as well as pear and plum. 
To them therefore one extends a frosty welcome-or 
even a fiery one, Forsythia would be in full bloom now 
\\-ith the yellow jasmine, but the birds have marred its per: 
formance as usu.ù, and the lemon coloured blossoms that have 
escaped are scattered but thinly on the drooping boughs. 
Spring has indeed over-r
n winter for the moment, though 
\\e 
1Ust be prepared fO,r \\mter to catch her sister again. 
albeit there are, 
any sIgns that no great severity of cold 
need now be antICipated, I am disposed to trust my missel- 
thrush. I-Ip has 
rrived with his bride and certainly intends to 
nest once more m a great poplar here, Already he sings 
full-throated- a song that lacks the quality and variety ofthe 
song-thrush, or the mellow charm of the blackbird and ring- 
ousd : ,but his music of five or six fine notes rings pleasantly 
from Ius perch aloft upon the poplar, He sits there in the 
winter sunlight like a little star entangled on the tree top, 


The Log 01 H"U.s. Bristol, by William Buchan (West- 
minster Press 4s, net) is the first published naval record of the 
\\'.1.1' frum the participator's point of view, and the book 
Vrovides a good account of the hunt for the Dresden and 
Kar/srullC and the Bristul's shJ.re in the battle of the Falk- 
l.inds. .\s Itading 
ignalman on the Bristol, the author was ablE 
to keep an dccuratc log of events in \\ hich his ship took part. 
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A Romance of the South Seas. 
By H. de Vere StacpooIe. 


(SYXOPSIS: M acquart, who de<cribes himself as lucky 
witl
 adventuring, but unlucky as Satan when speCltlating, finis 
himself in Sydney down on hs luck, He has a wonderful 
story of gold hidden up a river in i'iew Guinea and a chance 
acquaintance, a sporting man about town, Tillman, offers to 
introduce him to an apparently sportÙzg and really wealthy 
wool-brok,r, Curlewis, with ,'1 vieu, to financing his scheme. 
The nt"ght before the interview .11 acquart, sleeþing in a park, 
not having the price of a bed on him. makes the acquaintance 
01 Houghton, a well-educated Englishman, also out o{ a fob, 
Tillman, J1acquart und Houghton go to Curlewis' office, and 
J! acquart tells his story __ Screed the partner of Curlewis, is 
also present, but takes no part in the conversation, going on 
steadily with his 'loork, They resent his presence, and when 
Curlewis turns down their proposition, they feel it is due in an 
uncanny way to Screed's antagonism, ]'.!acquart's story of 
how the gold came to be 1.idaen and dese ted is most thrilling 
but conveys the impression t1 at he himself took an active part 
in the work, though he talks of a dead man named Smith, 
M acqum t walks out of the office with a bold air, teUing Curlcwis 
that it needs a great man like Rhodes, not "a sane blt"
i>1ess 
man," to grasp the proþosi!ion, Soon after the three huve left 
Screed leaves the office telling his partner he will not be long ,] 


CHAPTER III. 


SCREED, 
B UT out in the str
et, Tillman was the first to spea
, 
"\Yell," saId he, .. I never thought CurleWls 
would have drawn blank like that. I though it 
was a dead certain thing; he was the last man I'd 
have expected" to put forward all those objections, I thought he 
was a sportsman, 'Pears I was wrong. ?ee?1s to me you 
never know what's really back of a man tlll it comes to the 
pinch, Well, we'll have to do, without him and find :,ome,one 
else, I tell you, I'm not gomg to be done on thIS thmg, 
It has got into my blood," 
" The worst thing about it, for me, is that I can't wait," 
said Houghton, .. I'm broke, I simply must get some 
money, if only to pay my landlady," 
,i' How much do you owe her? " asked Tillman, 
"Oh it's not much, less than two pounds; but there 
you are, two pounds wants a lot of getting when you're on 
your team ends and haven't a trade," 
Tillman laughed, 
He had only known Houghton fOl: a few hours, but in 
Sydney a few hours in certain circle
 is equal as far as 
acquaintanceship goes, to many day
 m England, 
The Expedition also had woven Its bonds betweeD. them, 
and then Houghton was a man to get on with at sight. 
"You don't worry about that," said Tillman, "I'll 
see you through if I håve to borrow the money, The thing 
we want now is a drink; let's get back to Lampert's. \\110 
knows but we may get someone there to help." 
It \Vas now a little after twelve o'clock. The day was 
blazing hot, and they got on a passing tram, Tillman paying 
for the tickets, 
Lampert's bar, the fa\'ourite place of" its kind in 
Sidnry, was crowded, Men fron
 up-country, tanned and 
fresh from the sun-swept desolatIOn of vast spaces; men 
from the sea, from western ports or the hazy heat-ridden har- 
bours of the China coast or Dutch Settlements; clerks from 
business houses; newspaper men; racing men; men on !he 
look-out for something to turn up; Yankees, Colomals 
English, Irish, Scotch, a German or two; all in a haze of blue 
cigar smoke, laughing, drinking, chattering, or dumb, and on 
the watch, 
Tillman, releasing himself from his numerous friends, 
herded his fellow adventurers in a corner by the bar and stood 
drinks, 
.. There's not a bit of good in being down in the mouth," 
said he. .. We'll all go and have luncheon presently, and 
I'll see about that monev for you, Houghton, There's a man 
called Drake I'm e:\.peciing to see in, here; he's richer t
a,n 
Curlewis, I wish I'd thought of lum first; anyhow, it s 
better late than ne\'er." 
Macquart, standing with his d
nk in 
is hand, spemed 
for the first time to have lost somethmg of hIS enthusIasm, 
.. You don't e>.pect me to tell that yarn n..ice in one day, 
do you? " he asked, .. It's not as if it was a made
up yarn, 
then one might sling it as often as you want, Bemg what 
it is, it takes it out of one." 
.. You'll be able to sling it all right after a bottle of cham- 


pagne," said Tillman, ff You'll be-hello!" He stopped 
short. 
The door had just opened, and a man who had entered 
was pushing his way through the crowd towards the bar. 
It was Screed, 
He had sighted Tillman and his friends, and was making 
towards them, 

ow Screed was rarely seen about town, yery rarely seen 
in bars, This dry-as-dust individual was ungiven to con. 
viviality, 
Men looked on Screed somewhat as we look on the un- 
pleasant necessities of life; he was considered to be the 
buckram at the back of Curlewis, the thing that gave stiffen- 
ing and solidity to the business, Curlewis fostered this idea. 
It suited him to pose as the butterfly, the ornamental partner, 
the easy-going, irresponsible, kindly, clap-you-on-the-shoulder 
unbusiness man, with a testy, level-headed partner. As a 
matter of fact, Arthur Curlewis was the genius of the firm, 
the keenest business man in Sydney, 
Requests for loans, time extension and so forth, were 
always granted by Curlewis and negatived 
y Screed. 
Curlewis had never, or scarcely ever, shown his hand so 
openly as he did to Bobby TÍllman that morning, With 
most other men he would have referred the proposition to 
Screed with secret instructions to refuse it. But he had a 
great contempt for Tillman, and, besides that, he wished to 
set Tillman down, 
Bobby had been a bit too }amiliar.of lat
, and C
rlewis 
was not over-pleased at the confidence \nth which 
Ir, Tillman 
had brought forward his wild-cat scheme as though he, 
CurIewis, were a fair mark for the first adventurer to shoot at, 
.. Why, it's ,Mr, Scree
," said Tillm
n, and, it will be 
noticed that whilst CurleWls was CurIeWls to him, Screed 
had the honour of the prefix, .. Why, this is quite a surprise, 
Won't you join us in a drink? .. 
.. No, thanks," said Screed, "I never drink between 
meals, I came down here thinking it was likely I might meet 
you, I want to have a word with you," 
He led Tillman to the door. 
.. Bring those two men to my, rooms this evening at 
seven," said he, .. No, not seven, eight, I want to have a 
talk with the three of you." 
.. A talk with us ? .. 
ff About that business you brought to Curie wis. I may 
be anle to do something." 
ff You? .. 
ff Yes, Me, And don't you say a word on this matter 
to anyone, Not even to Curlew is.' , 
.. Well, I'm d-d," said Bobby, 
ff That's maybe likely," said Screed,; .. but all the, sa,me, 
bring your men alOl
g, and don't enter mto, any negotzatI,
ns 
over the business wIth any other party, 1m mterested, 
.. Oh, I say, this is good, this is ripping! You of all 
people! Say, won't you have a drink ?," , ' 
.. No, thank you; -and don't go dnnkmg yourself if you 
want me to do business." 
.. I .. said the other, .. I haven't touched anything this 
morning, only s,oft 
inks, T
ink I'm such a_.fool?, No, si
: 
when I have busmess on hand, I m a Quaker. Eight 0 clock? 
" Eight o'clock at my rooms; 10, Bury Street," 
Screed open the, do?
 and slipped out hur
iedly, as 
though ashamed of his vISIt to the plaæ; and Tillman re- 
turned to the others radiant, 
.. We're safe" said he, ff It's a sure thing, Screed is 
going to take it up," He told ,of the conversati
n with Screed, 
Macquart listened atten,tIvely, then he said,: 
.. That fixes it, I notIced that all the bme he was 
writing, he had one ear on my story; he's harpo
ned, Well, 
he's a clever man, a much cleverer man than his partner; 
and he has the money, vou say? .. 
.. Oh he's full of monev," said the enthusiastic Tillman. 
.. He's ah
ays making it and he never spends anything." 
"You can never tell what a man spends," replied 
Macquart, .. or how he spend:; it." 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHART, 
Sydney. taking it all together, is one of t,he most 
delightful cities in the world. It breat
es th
 air of the 
Pacific and the poetry of the Islands mIxes With the roar 
and ru
ble of trade. No other maritime citv has such a 
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"I think we may take it your map IS not III error," said Screed, 
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harbour, few cities of the world such a sky; Cadmus would 
have loved it, Here above everything else is the spirit of 
Youth; Daring and High Adventure breathe in the Pacific 
wind and fill the lungs of the men who pursue Trade to the 
confìTles of the earth, 
ill this city of youth, the three adventurers were at no 
loss for amusement during the hours separating them from 
their appointment with Screed, Tillman, having raised 
some money, invited them to luncheon at a restaurant, after 
which they took themselves off to Farm Cove, where Tillman 
had some friends amongst the Kavy people, Here he secured 
the loan of a boat and went fishing for bream, 
" This is better than sitting in restaurants and places," 
said the ingenuous Tillman, .. There's no drink to be had, 
and you get the fresh air and you get fish-sometimes, 
Besides, you can think out here better than ashore," 
, lIacquart in the stern sheets, lounging, with one foot 
across the gunnel, and his old hat ti:ted over his eyes, nodded, 
He had done nothing, neither rowed nor helped with the lines, 
He seemed the concretion of laziness, \Yhen manual work 
was forward, it was always the same, the engineer of fortune 
shrank into himself, and it was noticeable now that the 
two younger men, so far from even mildly resenting or jesting 
at the supineness of the \V onder \V orker, accepted it. He 
was the thing that interested them at this moment more than 
any other thing in life, Leaving aside the fact that he held 
all the threads from which they hoped to wea\'e their fortune, 
the man himself exerci
ed a po
ent spell on their imagination, 
The fishing proved good, but even the e'\.citement of 
hauling m red bream and trevally did not entirely obliterate 
the figure of Fortune in the stern of the boat, or the fascina- 
tion of the thought of what it might lead them to, 

At five o'clock they hauled in their lines, Tillman 
presented the fish they had caught to the owner of the boat in 
return for the loan of it, then they went off to tea at an inn, 
and at eight o'clock punctuallÿ they appeared in Bury 
Street, Bury Street, in the suburbs of the city, hM a touch 
of France about it, bright-looking little \'illas set in prim 
little gardens alternate with semi-detached residences, At 
one extremity it tails off into workmen's cottages, and it 
ends, frankly discarding the higher respectabilities, in a 
steam laundry, Screed's house was at the better end of the 
street, and he was working in his garden when they arrived, 
He had a passion for gardening, Screed was one of those 
broody individuals very difficult to assess at their proper 
value either in morals or money. He had risen from nothing, 
yet he was reputed to be exceedingly well-off, He had the 
reputation for wealth, yet he never gave away a penny and he 
made no show at all, He was plain almost to ugliness and he 
dressed abominably, All these facts stood him well in busi- 
ness; they had gained for him the reputation of being a solid 
man, Dingy as a moth, he corrected the gaudiness of his 
partner, Curlewis, and he knew it. With one of the most 
brilliant business intellects in Sydney, he was condemned to 
hide his shining light behind the shutters of the firm, to do all 
the thinking and let Curlewis do all the talking, 
:He might have escaped from all this by starting in busi- 
ness for himself, yet he did not, There was some want in 
his nature, some timidity in entering upon a lone venture, 
some defect that made it impossible for him to row alone- 
and he knew it, and he hated Curlewis for it. 
It was not a melodramatic hatred, He would not have 
hurt his partner in business or in person for the world; it was 
more in the nature of a good substantial dislike based on the 
firm foundation of his-Screed's-limitations, 
Now when Macquart had told his tale that morning in 
the office, Screed's unerring instinct for truth where monev 
was concerned had warned him that here was Truth He did 
not think it highly probable that an expedition started after 
this long-buried gold would succeed in bringing it back, but 
he considered it highly possible, He saw in }Iacquart an 
adventurer of a new type, he felt his soul; with that pro- 
found instinct for men that never erred, he was not bamed 
by the strangeness of this new specimen of humanity that 
had come before him, - 
He had listened to Curlewis casting cold water on the 
story and he had made up his mind, He would investigate 
the matter for himself, and if he saw a chance of success in 
it, he would push it, The thing might fail-if it succeeded, 
the money returns would be less to him than the triumph 
over Curlewis, Besides this, Screed was a man of imagina- 
tion with an instinct for adventure, but no stomach for it, 
Besides this, he possessed the gambling instinct none the 
less strong from long suppression, 
He gave his guests good-evening, put awav the hose 

th which he had been watering the garden an"d led them 
mto the house, 
Houghton looked around him as they entered, I t wa
 
a long, long time since he had felt the atmosphere of comfort 
and home, He had been condemned to lodging-housc.> and 
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cheap hotels, and life On ship-board as a second class passenger, 
and he was a man who possessed a fine sense for all the things 
that make for ease and quiet enjoyment of existence, 
The lamps were lighted in the little hall where Maori 
paddles and spears sl ew
d on the walls, with here and there 
an etching or a rare p 'int, and the room into which Screed 
led them, half library, half sitting-room, gave more evidence 
of the quiet good taste of the owner. 
Whiskey, a syphon of soda-water and cigars stood on a 
side table, and Screed, having helped his guests and asked 
them to be seated, plunged into the business on hand, 
Standing before the fireplace with his hands in his pockets, 
he cross-questioned )Iacquart upon points in his story, and 
the latter answered up without hesitation or demur, evidently 
pleased with the business-like manner of his questioner. 
.. And now," said Screed, after he had finished, "let 
us look at that map you told me of," 
Macquart rose up, fetched his hat, which he had placed 
on a chair by the door, and took from the lining of it a folded 
piece of paper yellow as parchment. He spread it on the 
table before Screed, and the others gathering round looked 
over the wool broker's shoulder as he sat with his spectacles 
on his nose and the paper before him, 
It was a rough map of the southern coast of 1\ew Guinea. 
very rough in detail except for a certain section of the coast 
almost due north of Cape York on the .\ustralian shore, 
Here the marking was much more minute, shewing several 
rivers and one whose disemboguement was indicated by a 
cross. 
.. That's the river," said 
Iacquart, " that one with the 
cross to it. The shore is pretty hilly around there and there's 
a big rock standing up on the shore to the east of the mouth, 
The Pulpit Rock it's called, It looks like a light-house 
from the sea and you can sight it a long \\ ay out. All round 
there is coral reef, but the course into the river is a clear fair 
\\av, You see, the fresh \\ater has eaten the coral down, 
Thëre's no difficulty in navigating at all, though it looks bad 
fnough from seaward," 
Screed got up and going to a portfolio lying on a ledge 
of one of the book-cases, took some charts from it. 
.. I borrowed these to-day," .said he, .. Let's see what 
they have to say on the matter." 
He spread out a chart of the waters from the northern 
boundary of the great quadrangle of the Gulf of Carpentaria 
nght up to the Kew Guinea coast and including Torres Straits, 
and by it another chart of the northern part of Torres Straits 
and the New Guinea coast directly north of Prince of Wales' 
Island, 
This was the important chart, as it gave more particularly 
the reef soundings and the rivers, 
.. Ah, that's something like," said Macquart. "Now 
you can see whether my map is correct or not, Look, there's 
the river, there are the reefs, there's where she comes out, 
Look at the soundings of the channel, ten fathom water and 
seven fathom right up to the mouth where it rises to twelve, 
You see, there's no sand to silt up the mouth, that river brings 
down very little stuff \\ith it, too, It's different from the other 
New Guinea rivers, that mostly come out through mud 
banks and mangro\o'es, It's gin-bright from that big reach 
right down to the mouth, I reckon it's such an old river 
that it has eaten its way right down to bed rock, You see, it 
draws most of its water from the big lakes, it doesn't draw 
from a lot of mushy little streams," 
Screed said nothing; he was still intent on the soundings 
and on the comparison of the chart with the rough map of 
Macquart, 
.. Well," said he, at last, .. I think we may take it that 
your map is not in error. Now let us get to business, I 
will go into your venture, on condition
," 
Tillman drew a deep breath, and Houghton, who had 
been hanging in breathles
 suspense, glanced at him, Then 
they went to the other side of the table and took their seats, 
whilst }Iacquart, bright of eye, drew a chair up and sat do\\-n 
close to Screed, The meeting had suddenly become a con- 
ference, and the papers upon the table did not detract from 
that impression, 
.. The business," went on Screed, ,. is the biggest gamble 
that was ever placed on the market in Sydney, My partner 
Curlewis gave \'OU his ideas about gambling this morning, 
and he was right; but he did not entirely touch the point. 
Gambling is only dangerous and onl\' wrong from a business 
point of view when indulged in outsiùe limits l\ow if I \\ere 
to take a thousand pounds and use it in speculation or horse- 
racing for the purpose of winning money, the danger to me 
would be not the danger of losing my thousand, but the 
danger of losing it and trying to get mv losses back. _ Men 
never are ruined by their fir
t lossec; in gambling; they are 
always ruind by trving to get those Ie ;w. back, 
.. But if I take a thou..;and pounds and put it in this 
venture of yours, and if this \enture fails, I lose my thousand 
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but Dy no means would I risk more money to get my thousand 
back in this particular venture, I hope I am not worrying 
you, but I always like to explain what is in my mind," 
.. Not at all-not at all," cried Tillman and Houghton, 
l\Iacquart said nothing; he was rubbing his hands, palms 
together, under the table, He nodded to the others in 
apprO\'al, but not a word escaped his lips, 
.. I have determined, then, to take a thousand pounds," 
went on Screed, .. and-lose it," 
Macquart broke into a laugh, 
.. That is the spirit I like," said he, .. That's what 
brings succe"s." 
.. l\Iy terms," finished Screed, rather coldly, .. will be 
half profits," 
.. Half profits," said Tillman, 
l\Iacquart said nothing, 
.. There are three of us," began Houghton, then he 
stopped and glanced at the others as if to find out what was 
in their minds, but they gave him no lead, 
Screed, who had taken a paper and pencil from his pocket, 
placed the paper on the table and holding the pencil between 
his fingers went on : 
.. If the money is there, and if it amounts to the sum 
named, a third share-after deducting my allowance- -will 
mean that each of you receives a very large fortune, 
.. I am not against Mr. SCleed taking half profits," said 
l\Iacquart, speaking to the others, .. He fits out the ex- 
pedition, we are no use at all without him, A thousand that 
brings him in two hundred-and-fifty per cent. will be a good 
investment-but then there's the risk." 
.. Oh, {'m not objecting," said Houghton. .. I'm only 
thinking that there are three of us, you, Tillman, and myself, 
How do we stand towards one another in the matter of 
sharing ? .. 
.. That's the rub," said Tillman, 
Screed moved restlessly, and l\facquart, as though 
fearful of any friction making the wool-broker break away 
from the business, cut in : 
.. We won't quarrel over that," said he. .. Right here 
and now I'll settle it, We are the three working partners 
and will share alike, Eighty thousand is enough for me, I'm 
no dud to go scraping after the last halfpenny. I only want 
enough to be comfortable while I live-what do you say? .. 
This splendid generosity nearly did for the business, 
For a moment, Screed took fright, and whilst Tillman was 
shaking the generous one's hand, the turn of a hair would have 
made the wool,broker cry off, 
Instinct told him that l\lacquart and Generosity formed a 
suspicious alliance, instinct told him that this man would 
most certainly diddle his partners it he had the chançe, Then 
Reason reassured him, The gold was useless to l\Iacquart 
without a man to handle it for him and get rid of it, and he- 
Screed-was the only man for that purpose, This was not 
exactly a shady job, but it was, so to speak, an extra-govern- 
mental job, l\Iacquart trying to dispose of the treasure off 
his own bat would rouse enquiries, and then all sorts of claims 
would come down on the money, it would be held up, and if 
the treasure seekers received a tithe of it after years of worry, 
they would be fortunate, Screed had the means to obviate 
all that. 
.c Besides, though Macquart might try to diddle his partners, 
Tillman and Houghton were not children, but very wide- 
awake individuals indeed, and well able to look after their 
own interests and the interests of Screed as well, 
So, instead of breaking off from the business, he opened 
the paper which he had taken from his pocket and spread it 
on the table beside the charts, 
.. I have made out a few lines with reference to this busi- 
ness," said he, .. It's not exactly an agreement, for between 
you and me a legal agreement is not of much count, con- 
sidering the fact that not one of us will be able to invoke the 
law, seeing that the law if it ')tepped in would place its hand 
most certamly on the money, It's just a letter of promise, 
so to speak, from the three of you, stating that in view of the 
fact that I am fitting out your expedition you agree to divide 
equally with me all moneys accruing from that expedition, 
Then," finished Screed, with cold jocularity, .. in the unlikely 
event of the death of anyone of you, I would be assured of 
half his share, and in the more unlikely event of the three of 
you trying to play me false-don't say anything, ilIr. Tillman, 
I am only making a legal joke-I would be able to pursue you 
and call the law in, not to get me my money but to prevent 
you from enjoying ynnrs, and this document, you will 
notice," finished Scre d, .. says nothing about treasure at all, 
So that should I be dnven to pursue you in law, I am free to 
make any statement I like about the object of your venture; 
for instance, I might say it was a pearling venture, leaving 
a lawyer.. to dig out of you in open court all about the 
treasure, 
l\Iacquart said nothing; the tortuous, 
autious and trap- 
like nature of Screed's mind thus suddenly disclosed seemed to 
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have disconcerted him, Tillman flushed and Houghton, with 
a spark in his eyes, looked straight across the taule at the 
wool-broker, 
.. We aren't going to chisel you," said he, .. You are 
dealing with gentlemen, [ hope," 
.. 1\Ir. Houghton," said Screed, .. there are no such 
things as gentlemen in business, there are only men, There 
is no snch thing as friendship in business, only calculation and 
Profit and Loss, In business, one must secure the safety of 
one's interests by every possible means, and in going into a 
wild-cat venture of this sort, I am going to tie you all up to 
my interests by every possible means, There, you ha\e it 
quite plain, Now will you all sign this paper, please-if you 
want my thousand pounds." 
Macquart signed first, then Tillman, then Houghton, 
Screed put the document away in a drawer and lit a cigar, 
the first he had smoked that evening, 
.. Now," said he, .. we have settled that and we can get to 
work. I have my hand on the boat you want; she a fifty- 
foot fishing yawl built by Bowers, she's only six years old, 
she has been in the pearling business and she was re-fitted 
last year. I have some interest in shipping matters and only 
a week ago 1\1r. Culloch took me over her, wanting me to buy, 
I telephoned to him this afternoon and found she was still 
unsold, so I told him to hold her for me on an option, You 
are a good schooner sailor, Tillman; what do you say to a 
yawl? " 
.. I'd sooner handle a yawl than a schooner," said Till- 
man; .. best rig in the world if one is short-handed," 
.. I know all about yawls," said Houghton, .. Ought 
to; I owned one for a year and lived in her-only a thirty- 
footer though," 
.. I haven't used yawls, but I've used every other rig 
from a jackass barque to a catamaran," said lIIacquart, 
.. Sail handling is pretty much a matter of instinct, I reckon; 
besides, I'm ready to do the navigating, I'm not an AI 
navigator, but I've got all the essentials and I know the road, 
Give me a chronometer properly wound and set, and a decent 
sextant and charts; and I reckon I can make good, Why. 
down Sooloo way I sailed with a Dutchman; he had a pearl 
boat, but he was crazy with rum most of the time, and I 
guess he was the first sailor after Noah, He'd got one of those 
Amstel Charts of the 500100 waters, made in Amsterdam they 
were, and they've got dolphins and mermaids figured on them, 
and for sextant he used a back-stick, one of the first sextants 
ever used, That hooker would have been the Flying Dutch- 
man, only she didn't fly, yet we made out somehow," 
.. I can do a bit of navigating myself," said Tillman, 
.. and Houghton here tells me he has got the rudiments," 
.. Not much more," said Houghton, 
.. That's all to the good," replied Screed, who was putting 
the charts away, .. The question was uppermost in my mind 
whether we would require a navigating officer, and I didn't 
much like the idea, We don't want any more than we can 
help in this job, but you can'take a blac-k fellow with you to 
give a hand." 
Macquart rose to his feet. 
.. Well," said he, .. that's settled; and when can we see 
the hooker and how long do you expect to be in getting stores 
on board ? " 
.. We will arrange all that to-morrow," said Screed, .. I 
want the three of you to be here at six o'clock in the morning, 
sharp at six; I have to be at the office at nine, The yawl ,is 
lying near Farm Cove and I want to take you over her. I will 
have some coffee and sandwiches here for you at six, And 
nOw, one point more, This business is a secret, I don't 
want my partner to know of it, I don't \
3;nt my friends 
o 
know of it, and I don't want the authontles to know of It. 
You are going on a pearling venture, that is your e)o, planation 
to anyone who may poke his nose into the affair, If the real 
business leaks out, I will throw up everything," 
.. We'll be mum," said Tillman. .. You may rest assured 
-and now about ready money, I have enough for myself. 
but Houghton here is badly placed; in fact, he's on the rocks 
-and as to l\Ir. Macquart- .. 
.. Oh, a hundred dollars will do me," said Macquart, .. or 
less; I'm not bothering about present money, I m only think- 
ing of the I xpedition," 
.. Ten pounds would do me," said Houghton, .. I owe 
four pounds to my landlord and six will carry me on.': , 
Screed took ten sovereigns from a drawer and divided 
them between Macquart and Houghton, 
.. That will carry you on for the present," said he, .. and 
mind, six sharp to-morrow." 
.. By the way," said Tillman, as they took their de- 
parture, .. what's the name of the yawl? .. 
.. The Barracuda," replied Screed," 
(To bt c01lti1lutd,) 


[The story began in LAND AND W ATEB, February 3,] 
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REFUGEES. 


u EARLY DAYS IN HELGIUl\I." 


By G. SPENCEN PRYSE. 
These two lithographs are included in the PortfoFo of E
amplcs nhich have been published by the Lcicester 
GaIleries at 16 guineas. The edition is limited to 80 copies. 
A. set wiII be sent on approval on app:icalion to the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, London, W. 
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For Comfort, Security and Service 
at any period of the year rely on 
a Thresher, and make sure it 
bears the Label Thresher &. Glenny. 
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Thoroughly tested throughout the campaign of 
last Winter, this much,copied coat has staunchly 
befriended many Officers in the Field, For com- 
fort and durability its supremacy is established 
without dispute, It is warm, waterproof, mud 
and wind-proof, and its weight is the mininll.m 
consistent with these qualities, Combinin
 as it 
does the functions of a great-coat, British \Yarm, 
and raincoat, considerations as to weight le!lder 
this garment invaluable, 
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Trench Coat, with detachable 
" Kamelcott" lining, 

5 10 0 
With detachable Sheepskin lining, 

7 1 0 


For Mounted Officers, with k
ee flaps fitting over 15, 6 
and round the knee, and waterproof saddle gusset extra, 
Send BizI' of cheBt and approximate heIght, and to avoid 
delay encloBe cheque with order, Payment ufunded if coat 
not BUltaUe, Trade supplied. 


NOTE :-A Thresher Trench Coat with 
inlerchangeable Sheepskin and I\.amelcott 
linings provide all that is necessary in the 
way of outer protection for winter, spring and 
summer. Coat witq 
 linings, 
8 6 O. 
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King's Lynn, 11th Jany" 1916, 
Dear Sirs,-l fmclose a cheque L5 lOs, Jar tl,e Trench 
Coat, My son, writing frum Suvlu Bay, deBcTibes it all 
"u miracle of waterproofìng,"-Yours truly, 
F, H, PA.R'l'RIDGE, 


MeBsrll, Thresher &: Glenny. 
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:J6Cilitary CCailors 6- Outfitters, 


A glance through 
Thresher's .. Guide to 
Kit and Equipment," 
will prove thdt the pur- 
chase of Military Outfits 
from the leading Military 
Tailors is not costly, 
and guarantees quality, 
workmanship and cor- 
r I' c t d I' t a i Is, Copy 
.ent on application, 


152 & 153 


Strand, 


LONDON, 
w.c. 
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" Father, what will it be like when we take to honest work again? " 
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THURSDA Y, FEBRUARY 17, 1916. 


FIGURES AND CRITICISM. 


T HERE are two points which have been 
continually emphasised in the columns 
of this journal by our military critic. 
One is that a just estimate of the military 
situdtion can only be obtained by constant reference to 
the' all-important factor of numbers, especially to the 
enemy's original man-power, to his rate of wastage, and 
thence to his probable reserves. The other is the need 
of sober and authoritative guidance in these matters in 
order that such a just estimate might be accessible to and 
accepted by ordinary civilian opinion. 
The first point, long so amaÛngly neglected, is now 
conceded by dll. Of the second an excellent illustration 
can be found in the misleading effect produced by the 
publication by 1\11'. Tennant of the German casualty 
figures without any such sober and authoritative guide 
to their criticism. 
On January 7th this year the Times published an 
article from its military correspondent which contained 
the following passage: 
The military situation of Germany, in spite of her successes on 
l,md. is not brilliant, Out of some nine million men of 
military age which the writer assumed to be her mobiIisable 
tvtal early in the war. she has probably lost 3.500,000 in 
l,illed, badly wounded. prisoners, and sick. . . . She 
has suffered, since the war began. an average loss of nearly 
,zoo.ooo men a month. and it is probably the loss of men thdt 
affects her most. If the "
ar preserves in the future its past 
chdracter she must find hers
lf. at some date between Mav 
and October, unable to maintain her effectives at the front 
nith men of a military age. and she is therefore bound, before 
this date which wiI! be known to her, to force a decision at 
olle front or anotlwr. 
Our readers will be familiar with the figures given 

bove since they are approximately the same as those 
given, and constantly repeated by our military critic; 
at least they are within the margin of possible error for 
"hich he allowed, They are based on careful calculation 
anù a similar result has been reached along quite separate 
lines of reasoning by several competent authorities in 
Europe. 
Then comes the publication by Mr. Tennant of the 
" official" German figures-official, be it observed, so 
far as the German Empire is concerned, not as regards 
our own War Office. The Times military correspondent 
then executes a surprising "voIte face" and proceeds 
to demolish his own figures. In the Times of February 
9th he says :- 
.. \11 things considered the net German losses during the past 
cig!Jteen months of war I?ay b
 approximately estimated 
at '2,6:'7085 tvtal ca'iualUes, mmus 790.000 wounded re- 
turned to the front, and plus 630,000 invalided and 150.000 
5ick in hospital. or on the whole estimate a net loss of nearly 
2,(ioO.ooo in round figures. and an average monthly loss of 
a little over 144,000 men.", 
In other words, he reduces the total German casual- 
tic-; by nearly a million, and the monthly wastage by 
over 50,000 ! 
This astonishing calculation brings him to the 
conclusion that the Germans must have 2,000,000 men in 
rc,>erve and that con
quently their effectives will not 
begin to fail until February, 1917, The climax is reached 
when he accepts the preposterous estimate of 36,000 
German losses for the month of January, to which he 
adds: "If we dispose of no more Germans per month 
than we did during the month which has just elapsed. 
namely, 36,000, there is no part,icular reason 011 the basis 


of numbers alone why we should set any particular term 
on the war ! " 
One could almost afford to leave the matter there; 
but it becomes more amazing when the writer's o\\n 
...;tatement as to the character of the German lists is 
examined. Here it is :- 
Can we trust these casualty hsts? Up to a point we probably 
can, They are often belated. but so are ours. They contain 
many errors which are subsequently rectified, but so do ours. 
They only contain the names of f'ome men who have died of 
sickness, probably in the army zone. and omit altogether, as 
do ours, the names of mcn invdlided and the floating popula- 
tion of hospitab and sanatoria, 
Now if it were absolutelv certain that the German 
lists were exact and exhau
tÌ\:
, a militar:v critic might be 
quite right to reduce on their authority his own estimate 
by something approaching a third, though it might be 
thought that he could hardly do so without some shock 
to men's confidence in his judgment. But it is obvious 
from the passage quoted above that the writer cannot 
even pretend that these lists are either exhaustive or 
exact. They are "belated"; they H .ontain many 
errors"; they refer to only a proportion of those who 
die of sickness; and they H omit altogether the names 
of men invalided and the floating population of hospitab 
and sanatoria." 
Nevertheless the military correspondent of the 
Times accepts them; and by a series of wild gue::.ses at 
the missing items, guesses wholly unsupported by any 
kind of e\ idence and containing the perfectly pre- 
posterous suggestion of fifty per cent. of wounded return- 
ing to their original duties-we know that the real 
proportion in all armies is something between a quarter 
and a third -succeeds in bringing out a figure almost 
exactly the same as the German "official" figure. 
As \\e go to press there appears still another article in 
the Timcs in which the same critic admits that the Gennan 
casualty lists are open to grave suspicion, though he does 
not suspect the enemy of anything so base as deliberate 
falsification. He agrees under pressure, that the number 
of 36,000 officially quoted as the German losses in 
January cannot be aecepted; in which case we are 
entitled to ask what is the value of his conclusion on 
February 9th, based on this same figure of 36,000, that 
there is no reason " to set any particular term on the 
war ? " 
When asked to account for the fact that the H official " 
list of German casuaItie, on all fronts appears to be only 
equal to those of the Allies on the Western front, hl: 
ascribes it to H the superior numbers dud armament of 
the enemy." An explanation which leaves much to be 
desired. 
Finally, he declares that none of the press criticisms 
which he has received give him convincing reasons for 
changing his figures. What, then, was the" convincing 
reason" which produced the startling change between 
his figures on January 7th and on February 9th, a process 
by which he brought to life again very nearly a million 
of the enemy ? 
For a detailed examination of the strange methodS' 
by which this result is reached, we must refer our r
aders 
to Mr. Bclloc's article in another column. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasise the point which he makes suffi- 
ciently plain that the "so do ours" argument really 
tells not for but against the conclusion arrived at by the 
Times military correspondent, If it be true that the 
figures given by all Governments are belated and contain 
large categories of omission, that is a reason for augmenti
 
and not for diminishing thi; additions which we must 
make to the German figures if we are to arrive at a trut. 
estimate, If the Gennan returns can be shown-as thev 
have been shown by a careful comparison \\ith our owñ 
figures and those of our Allies-to be in certain respects 
exceptionally defective, and if in addition all figures of 
the kind are somewhat defective, then we have two 
allowances to make-one for the normal and one for the 
abnormal defect, 
But the main lesson remains unchallengeable. It 
is the duty of the Government \\hen it publishes such 
enemy Jìgurcs to accompany thcm, dS the Flench Govern- 
ment docs, by a competent anù autho1Ìlative criticism. 

uch criticbm would nut only C'1l,lbll' the public to fom 
a true in
tead of a fdIsc e
timd.tc of the f,lCts, but it woul., 
prevent or render innocuou
 such errors d::j tho;;c witl 
\vhich we uave been dC..lling. 
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T HE session which opened this week must of 
necessity be mainly occupied with financial 
business. It is true that from various quarters 
other questions w!ll be pressed upon the House, 
\\ ith the agitation for an Air 
Iinistry we dealt last week, 
and in spite of ru1110llrs to the contrary there i" good 
rea
on to hope that the (
on>nllnent will negati\'e this 
ne\\ 
pd.per scheme, Pos
iblr ten 
 ears hencf' warfal.e 
in the air may have de\-eloped to such a degree that It 
mav be necessary for us to ha\-e air fleets almost on the 
!'anìe scale as our sea fleets, and in that e\'ent it i
 pos3iblc 
that a separate air department might be advisable, But 
for the needs of the present war, aircr<lft are required 
mainly for assisting the operations of the allny, and it is 
essential that the aircraft employed should be controlled 
bv the army, The navv also has its special equipment 
of air planes and se.1plaÚes and these, in the same \\'ay, 
must of necessih" be under na\'al control. Even if a 

eparate Air ::\IinÌstry \\ ere to be created it could not in 
any reasonable period obtain the aircraft necessary for 
a third service, because all the aircraft that we can now 
build are urgently required either for army or navy. 


Another question that ma
' come up for discu,;..;ion 
is the effectivene!"s of our naval hlockade. rntii recent 
months, as is now generally admitted, our na\'al hlockade 
was defective, and there is little dount that the defect 
was ultimately traceable to the unwillingness of the Foreign 
Office to abandon ib pre-wd.r conceptions of the u
e of 

ea-powe1'. Latterly the Foreign Office has IllO\'ed a 
long way, and though it may still be true that a consider- 
able quantity of goods is getting through neutral countries 
to Germanv. \\e are undoubtpdlv u"ing our na\ 3.1 po\\'er 
very much'more effectÍ\'eh' than '\\'e \\'cre bdore \\llCthel 
there is still ro0111 for imprO\ t'1l1ent is rather a que
tion 
of technical detail than of general principle, 


A third issue \\hich may be raispd, thuugh from an 
entirely different quarter, is the ques
ion of the oprration 
(If the '
.Iilitary Ser\'Ícc Act. The pacit1st
, though C0111- 
Vletelv ddeatèd in the House of r 0111mons .uïd e\:en more 
compÌetel'v discredited in the country, are doia1! their 
hest to stir up re
istance to military compulsion and may 
succeed in making a certain amount of trouble. Their 
proceedings \\ill be sure to find some echo in the Hous
 of 
Commðns, which still contains member, like l\Ir. Ramsay 
::\lacdonald, )11'. Philip Snowden, etc., who in defiance 
of the wishes of their constituents, retain their seats and 
misrepresent those "ho sent them to Parliament. 
',"hen Parliament decÏcleJ to prolong its existence 
bevond the quinquennial period it oug-ht tn have intro- 
duced some provision for dealing with those member
 
whose moral claim to sit in the House of Commons has 
come to an end. The simplest plan would be to authorise 
a constituency by means of a plebiscite to compel its 
member to resign when he per
istently follows a policy 
which is at variance with tlw ,,'i
hes of his constituents. 
I t is a subject that demands consideration. 


But the main work of the se
.oion, at any rate for 
several months to come, i
 bound to be financial. .\lthough 
the Government mU5t continue borrowing to meet the 
major cost of the war, it is imperati\'e that 
teps should he 
taken with very little delay to increase taxation, and 
already there are rumours of a very big Budget. 


The case for taxation may be \ elT hrieth- "tated, 
I n the first place it ha..; ah\ ays been tIlt' Ï10nOlmlblt- tradi- 
tion of thi.. country to meet a "ery cun<'iderabll' part of 
the cost of each wæ- out of current revenue, Cndouhtedlv 
it is right thd.t po"teriÌ\' should pay part ot the cust bt:- 
cau:oe posterity "ill enjuy-at lea
t <;0 we hope <L \'ery 
large IJdrt of the gain, yet it ha:o ah\ ays to be remembered 
tlldt posterity will have it.... own burdens tu fan, and it i" 
mure than po::.sible that thu
e burden..; will include IW\" 
war:'. Even to-day we ha\ e nut yet paid uff half uf the 
debt ,Lccumulated dm ing the :\ apulconic \\'ar", 'I'h! 
second reason for hig:h ta.\.atiull at the pre
eI1l time is 
1h
 gre<Lt VrosDerib' uf the cuuntn, 1"h.1t pru
perity 
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is ultimately traceable to the artificid.l demand for labour 
\\'hic.h the war ibelf has created. 
early all the "age- 
eammg classes are doing better than they have ever done 
in their lives before, and the open-handedness with which 
they are spending their money 
reates prosperity in all 
businesses that c,Üer for their comfort,,-, for their luxuries, 
and for their amusemenb, Thus then' is nu qUt".,tion 
that the great majority of tIw pupulation cuuld at the 
present time easily hear a much higher scale of taxat!on 
than ha5 yet been jmpo
'?d, 


By impu
ing e,tra ta.\.es now the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be able to secure an increa"ed contribu- 
tion to the outgoings upon war, and when the war ends 
he will be in a position to remit taxation; ,,-here<ls if the 
opposite course were adopted and our revenue were con- 
fIned to an amount lust sufficient to cO\-er the interest 
un loan..; the end of the \\'ar would fìnJ us compelled to 
maintain the same rate of taxation indefinitely. As 
fal' a
 can be foreseen the chances arc that when the war 
end" the present prosperity will end abo, and there will 
be a general decline both in wages and in profìts, .\ 
remission of taxation under such conditions would be uf 
enormous as,jstance to the country in the reCO\-dY of its 
economic strength, 


As regard the actual ta xc::. which will have to be 
imposed, there "ill probably bt' no general disagreement, 
though each particular tax is certain tu arou
e particular 
oppositiun. ()n all hands there ha..; been a demand for 
a tax on cinema ticket:;, theatre tickets and other forms of 
popular amusement. The amount that could be obtained 
is certainly appreciable and there is no ta, in theory more 
justifiable, It may also be assumed that the scale of 
import duties will be ver
' \\ idely extended, not only for 
the sake of obtaining revenm', but alsu to check impurta- 
tion, It is a matter of the first importance to decrea
e 
the sums which we ha\'e to pay abroad, and to diminish 
the demand upon our mercantile marine for carrying 
across the sea goods \\ ith \\ hid1 "e could afford tu dis 
pense. On this point it is :-,ati:;factory to see that ,,-ith 
\'ery few exception
 the keenest free-traJers ha\'C t'.\.- 
pressed their willingnes..; to suspend their pre-war theories 
in order to meet the exigl.'ncie
 uf war facts. 


Xelther taxes on amu
ements nor taxes on imports 
will alone suffice to raise the additiunal revenue that is 
required. There must be a considerable increase of the 
income-tax. In September last it was anticipated that 
)lr. :\IcKenna would put up thf' income-tax tu 5s, in the 
i. He contented himsclf with 1ì;..ing the general scale 
.
t 3
. bd., which only becomes fully uperati\'e in the 
coming l1nancial year, To this, however, has to be aJJt'd 
a rising scale for super-tax, so thd.t the larger incomes will 
be paying more than 5s, in the [" even without an
 fresh 
addition, Smne addition there must be: but If the 
\\-ealthier class
s are asked to gi\'c up more than a quarter 
of their incomes for tIlt-' neces
ities of the Well' it j.. onlv 
right tl1.lt the poorer classes 
;hould all of them, withmit 
tli
tinction. make some direct contribution in proportion 
to their means. There is little reason to Joubt that if 
the Government were to appeal to the patriotit, instincts 
of the working cla
ses there would be a general willingnes-- 
express
d to accept an income-tax on wages as a nece5- 
::.ary part of OlIr \\'ar ,fi nance. 


Happily the whule. position of the G<;>vernmcn!, is 
verv much better than It was a few mont:1s ago, I he 

ucèe
.,;ful passing uf the ::\Iilitary 
er\'Ïc( Act has im- 
1l1en
dv strengthened )lr. Asquith's hand:--, and the 
complète failure uf Sir .John Simon to lead a I'C\'olting 
party ha" acted a::: a \\'Llming to other òi
"idents, l
he 
main fault of the (
O\ ernment now, as 1Il the earher 
months of the \"ar, is a la!'k uf confident". in its u\\n 
strength. From the beg-inning, the cuuntry has been 
more willing tu make sacritices than the (,overnment 
has bdie\-cd. aIllI if )Iini
ters can brinv th('m
clvcs tu 
treat with a littk 111ur(' indiffen'>11l'p incli\' rlu 1 grumbling
 
in the lIulI:-.e of ('omll1on:-. the\' \\ill hnd: n I.' Igl'r re
punsc 
from the countr.\' as a whule 
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By Hilaire Bclloc. 


I T has become appare,nt in tI , le course of th
 last few 
weeks that the maUl danger, so far as thIS country 
is concerned, lies in the misleading of public 
opinion; that is, a tendency to exaggerate every- 
thing in favo,ur of the enemy and to belittle ewrything 
in favour of the Allies. Short of actual incompetence in 
the field, there is nothing so ruinous for a nation at war. 
The authorities have an cas\' and obvious antidote. 
They have but to issue from time to time reasoned and 
fairiy detailed statements of the military situation, such a') 
have already been advocated in these columns, and the 
effect on the public would be instantaneous. If the 
very grave importance of this subject were appreciated, 
if the magnitude of the negative effect attaching to it..; 
neglect were grasped, I am confident there" ould be no 
hesitation in adopting a policy so necessary, 


Example of lVlr. Tennant"s Figures. 
The Gowmment hardIy seems to realise, for 
instance, the effect of those brief unmodified statements 
upon enemy and British wastage made by the Under- 
Secretary for 'Yar in the House of Commons. In the 
form in which the statements were made, the public were 
left to infer that the enemy permanently lost at the rate 
of 50 per cent. of his strength in seventeen months-that 
is, hardly 3 per cent. a month. Almost in the same 
breath we have another official announcement that the 
wastage of British infantry is fiye times as great, that is, 
[5 per cent. a month! 
\\'hen the thing is put as baldI\' as that no one can 
miss it ; and of course the authorities responsible for such 
statements will tell us that they never intended to create 
such grotesque misunderstandings. But those misunder- 
st

dings a:e created, and necessarily created, when un- 
crItIcal partIal statements are the only official information 
vouchsafed. 
The other day the Italian Government issued a 
document of capital importance to which only one 
news
aper, the Morning Post, did anything like justice. 
In thl<; excellent résumé, the Italian authorities showed 
the extreme importance and value of the work that had 
been do
e .on the Alpine and Adriatic front, They gave 
a most v1\TId and accurate summary of the present position 
an
 of the solid foundation on which it was based. They 
estImated for us the permanent numbers occupied upon 
the enemy's side and their rate of wastage. They des- 
cribed the stategical value of the work done so that anv 
man reading, the summary rose from his reading with à 
clear perceptIon of how the alliance stood in that particular 
field, 
Bu
 until .that d.oeument appeared, what was the 
ge!1 eral ImpressIOn whICh had been given to our public in 
thIS country? It was of the most ludicrously insufficient 
type fol!owed by what is graver than insufficiency, misap- 
prehensIOn. 
Irresponsible telegrams from time to time announced 
the f
ll of Gorizia, simply hecau<;e such <C news" was 
sen
atlOnal. . Of the ;;olid work accomplished by the 
Ita!lan SerVIce, of theIr excellent and dominating heavy 

rhllery, and of the mountain warfare, and of its meaning 
m the general campaign, there was but little said in the 
Press, and nothing official. 


Example of Salonika. 
Take the position of Salonika. To read a certain 
50rt. of 
omment upon this undertaking, the succ
sful 
forhficahon of that base, its present ample munitionment 
and now completed value as a threat upon the flank of 
all the enemy's work towards the East. one \\ould 
imagine that the general officers directing the Allies had 
hlundered. then> with. no prcci<:p plan in their mind
 ann. 
were staymg there \nth no cJc'ar idea of why tl1ey should. 


Xothingwould have been easier than to issue from time to 
timc, "ithout telling the enemy anything he did not 
know, a rcasoned statement 
ho" ing of what yalue the 
move was, or at least, of how the enemy regarded it. One 
could construct from German criticism alone, as it ha<; 
appeared since the expedition was undertaken, a m/)<::t 
illuminating document which would give. to the mass of 
educated opinion at least. a yic\\" of the whole bu<;ine<;s 
in it" right perspcctive and with its proper weight. As 
it is, the public is left either mystified or suspicious 
and ready, when the first strain comes, to be alarmed. 


Example of Trench \Vork. 
Or take this example The yery meaning of trench 
work. There is a great mass of opinion-I do not say 
it is universal. but it is formidable-\\ hich conceives that 
unless there is a moyement upon the map nothing is 
}1appening : That a besieged enem:\" in his trenches 
suffers no loss, and that shell" are exchanged as a sort 
of "reprisals," Why could we not haye from time to 
time an exposition for the public guidance of what 
trench work is, and of how the enemy is suffering under 
it? It is only a question of huilding a bridge from the 
experience of the hundreds of thousands of men abroad 
to the appreciation of the mi1lions of the public at home. 


The Times Figures. 
Kow it is generally accepted that the total mobilis
 
able strength of efficients in the German Empire is more 
than eight and less than nine million men for the first two 
years of the war. The military correspondent of The Times, 
in an article which appeared in that paper on February 
Qth, emphasises the point (it is rather late in the day to 
do so) that numbers form the one fundamental factor in 
the situation, and that a just estimate of enemy losses 
is the only way to judge the present nature of the war. 
The article in question slightly overestimates the total 
mobilisable force of the German Empire, but thñs is due 
to an odd and unsatisfactory wav of arriving at the 
figures, for it takes \-ague guesses at the proportion of 
various trades that can be mobilised instead of foilowing 
the more direct and exact methods of analogy-e.g., 
the known percentage of inefficients, the kno\\n maximum 
percentage mobilisable in a population-\\ith other 
countries, 
t wisely warns its readers against counting in men oyer 
military age who may be summoned because these, though 
they swell numbers on paper, ha,'e little military value. 
But the gist of the article is none the less an example 
of the ,'icious method contrasted \\ ith the right method oj 
appreciating the present state of the campaign. It is 
essentially a plea-an argument to a brief-instead of a 
cold and dispassionate analysis, Its object is to get the 

aders of The Times to belieye in the smallest possible 
amount of German dead-loss, iust as the object of a 
barrister in Court is to get the judge and jury to belieyc 
e\'Crything they posÚbly can in by our of, the
r client.. 
I will begin my criticism of the arhde m queshon, 
and of the numbers at which it arriye::o, by pointing out 
the reallv remarkable contrast beh\f'en its conclusions 
and those printed in the \ erv 
ame columns only a few 
weeks ago. The Times militar
' COlTc::opondent, in an 
article which appeared OIl Januan jtlt, estimated the 
German losses at three and a half million. 
The article which I am ab,)ut to criticise suddenly 
reduces the original e--timate b
T nearly a million! 
That is <;tartling to <;a\' the lea
t of it ! 
It le:-;sel1s the yalue uf the r('a
oning to follow. \\'hen 
one seeS the same writer pa
s from the ddmi
sion of three 
and a half million to a noyd plea for a million le,,5o, and 
makf' this amazing diminutinn "ithout apology or 
introduction. one cannot but be ,.haken in one's contìdencc. 
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bowever ignorant onL' may be of the met1lOè1s whereby such 
things are computed. 
But "hen we look into those methods we shall, I 
think, be amply satisfied that they are imperfect and 
indeed, almost valuele 
The writer begins with the foundation for all these 
calculations, the lists published officially by the German 
authoritie:,. 
He adds these together, including those which 
appeared during the month of January, and arrives at a 
total of 2,627,085 casualties, up to and before February 
1st, 1916. 
But when he comes to the criticism of these figures, 
he breaks down altogether. 


The Four Critical
 Points. 


There are four essential departments in this criticism: 
(I) We have to find out what proportion of wounded 
and dead these lists either delay in publishing or omit 
altogether, 
(2) We have to find out what proportion of those 
appearing in the list
 return to active service of the same 

ort as that which they left when they were wounded or 
invalided. 
(3) We have to estimate what proportion over ånd 
abo\-e those m('ntioned in the casualty lists are men off 
the stren
th at any moment from sickness, because that 
categorv, as we have seen, is not mentioned at all in the 
casualt
' lists. 
(4) Wf' have to estimate the ff permanent margin of 
temporary losses." 
Unl('s
 we can get somewhere near a rough estimate 
of these four points our calculations are obviously 
worthkss, 
:Now the writer of the article makes no sort of 
attf'mpt to arrive at and to prove anyone of these four 
fundamental es'.:imatcs. 
Suppose you want to know what a man's available 
cash is at any moment. He gives you an account dated 
upon the ve
:y day of your enquiry. He admits, however, 
that the account does not include his last transactions, 
but is. in all its items, more or less belated; Of one set 
of items tbere is no record for three months past, of another 
for two ]],10nths, etc. He further admits that one whole 
category of expenditure is never ment'ioncd at all. Finally, 
he does not tell you in his accounts what proportion of 
his exp( 'nditure is in the form of loans subject to repay- 
ment, \' >lit only tells you that " a large part of it " is of 
this SOJ t. 
It is obvious that his accounts so stated are, for the 
purpo!;e of an exact estimate, worthless, You could only 
.Llrive at such an estimate by judging from other of the 
man's actions or from the analogy of other men similarly 
placed: (1) "-hat is the average delay in the appearance 
of an i..em upon the accounts; (2) What proportion of the 
expemliture is in the shape of good dehts which have heen 
repaid; U) what proportion of the whole is formed by that 
cat('gory of expense which he has refused to mention; 
and (4) what money is still out on loan. 
It is perfectly clear that if you do not know anything 
about thcse four thi
s the accounts he has rendered you 
are \\'01 thless. 
It is precisely the same with a set of casualty lists. 
The delay between any financial tran
ction and its 
m('ntion in the account s correspond
 to the delay in the 
appearancp of names up'on the casualty lists. 
The proportion of expenditure consi:;ting of loans 
which arc repaid corn Iponds to the sick and ",;ounded 
vho come back to full .lctive service again. 
The cat('gory of (. xpenditure which your informan 
refuses to mention and which he admits does not appea 
in his accounts at all, cnrn ;ponds to the cases of 
ickness 
a.s distinguished from wounds. 
While the amount of cash which is not at the 111om('nt 
available because it is still out on loan and has not been 
returned, corresponds to that number of "ick and \\ounded 
men which. at any 
i"'f'II1. moment, are off the strength 
tlthough th
'v will at "1111f' futl l linw be back on the 

tr"ngth a tin aft('r tlwir 'ure Ii. thi.. whirh i..; cal1('n 
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'1!e 
Now wl1('n 'w' tl1rn to tl1(' article in the Times 0 f 
February fJth wc find no sort of argument upon these 
four fundamental essentials. 
On the first point, the average delay m the mention 
of the names, we have the exceedingly vague sentence: 
" They are often belated-but so are ours." 
The sentence is not only worthless as a piece of 
exact calculation, but it is ob\'iously bad in logic. What 
has our rate of delay got to do with an estimate of the 
enemy's losses? Though we should publish no casualty 
lists at all there would yet remain the problem of ascer- 
taining what his losses were, As a way of excusing the 
enemy from deliberate bad faith such a remark may have 
some purpose, but as a method of belittling the enemy's 
losses it is meaningless, If our own lists are very much 
belated the only conclusion useftÙ to the pres nt purpose 
which could be drawn from that fact would be that the 
German losses were even larger than was supposed. For 
instance, if the average British Army in the field were a 
fifth of the average German Army in the field and if we 
were working only on the analogy of our own figures, we 
should multiply our casualties by 5 to arrÍ\-e at theils, 
But if our real casualties (on account of delay in publica- 
tion) were at any given date half as much again as the 
numbers published to that date, th('l1, on the same 
analogy the real German losses to date would be half as 
much again as the published ones, 
The first part of the sentence is clearlv US(.Jcss. 
Everybody knows that the German lists, like aÌlli-.ts, are 
somewhat belated. The whole point is /tow mnch bc1ati'd, 
Unless you can answer that qIlf'stion within ccrtain 
approximate limits. you are not calculating at all, but only 
talking at large. 
Now the readers of this journal are familiar with the 
methods by which the a\"Crage amount of delay can be 
arrived at. It varies, of course, with the amount an <I 
the severity of the fighting. with the distance oycr whirh 
the information must trawl, with the opportÙnities for 
ascertaining and checking the results-opportuniti('c: that 
differ with ground, climate, and a hundred other things 
But the average rate of delay we know to be from six to 
eight weeks. 
How do we know this? We know it by noting aftcI 
what delay certain losses, the exact date of which the 
Allies can 'determine, appear in the lists. 
For instance, a, particular German company was 
captured almost entIre on the z6th of September b\T 
the French, It appears in the German lists on the z9th 
of October. Certain German dead identified by the 
French in the first days of October do not appear until 
December. Even in the month of JanualY there is a 
respectable number of names appearing, the casualties 
referring to which took place more than three months 
earlier. 
The work has been done with minute care all over 
Europe, Its results are fairly well known. The genC'ral 
conclusions are published from time to time, particularly 
bv the authorities in Paris. There is no excuse for 
ignoring exact resnlts of this kind, and if one does ignore 
them one's conclusions have no value at all. 
The very figures gi,"en in the artide to which I am 
referring are amply sufficient to pro\-e so obvious a truth. 
For instance. the TÙnes gives the Gcrman losses in 
August H)I
-kil1ed, mi-;sing, severely wounded, lightly 
wounded-all-at <),213! Augu"'t wa
 thf' month of the 
great assaults on Li
ge, of the ca\'alry skirmishes througl] 
Belgium, of the tremendous struggle on the Sambre, 01 
Guise, of Le Catcau. of S:ll rail's \'iolent and succc
 .;fnl 
stroke against the CrO\Vll Princf' which savcd Verdun; 
the first two days' fighting of the bloodiest battle of the 
lot, the Grand Couronné, took place on the last two day
 
of August; finally, August saw the smashing of the twe 
Army Corps defending East Pru
sia and the tremendous 
counter-stroke of Tannenberg. 
fhe total German losses in that month may have 
becn IS times 9,000 or may have been 20 times or 25 
times 9,000; but the figure 9,000 for all those August 
losses is obviously nonsense. 
What then does it mean? It means that the lists 
compIled and checked up to and including th(' JIst of 
\ugnst, H)q, were only the tìr-;t c1rihlc1; and rderreè 
only to the \'ery JÌrst stage..; of the fighting, 
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There is no nee? to elaborate the point. The average 
t\\'o months delay IS perfectly clear, You do not begin 
to get the big figures of the early fighting until the Sep- 
tember lists, They are not even near completion till 
Octoher, when the highest totals are reached and the 
h.1l effect of thé :\larne, etc., is felt. 
On this first count then the calculation is worthless 
be' .lUse there is not even an attempt to estimate the 
a\el<tge of delay. 


II. 


Xow for th
 sec
md pOÌ1
t. What is the proportion 
of tho
<; appeanng m the lIsts who return to active 

cn icc ? 
. This article in the Times rightly says that the Gennan 
cÜlm to over 80 per cent. is false, but it goes on to sa\" 
" If we as..,ume that 50 per cent. of the whole l1l11nbcr 
of \'utlllded retm n to the frunt" we get such and such 
a n'sult. On what ground is 50 per cent, chosen, and in 
\, It,d time do these 50 per ccnt. return to the front? 
\\ h.lÌ proportiun of thcm at anyone time are still in 
l\ll
pital? Huw m.my "huuld be addcd for the sick whu 
rl'ÌUrJl to the frunt? 011 those questions there is no 
a l1
\\-l'r nor c\'cn ..my :ttkmpt d.t an ,mswcr. Y ct they 
.tle \ itdl to) l'\'en th,' !'Oughcst conclusion. It has alreadv 
J,:'l'1l determincd. by caleful all.llvsis of our own casual6.. 
Jist
 that the propòrtioll of thosë appearing in these lists 
\\'ho "uh
_'quently return to active service is not more 
thd.H olll'-fourth of the total. As we have no reason to 
suppose that the German hospitals are superior to our 
0\\ n, or thJ.t the German methods of healing the wounded 
('xct;l uur own. an estimate of 50 per cent. is obviously 
fd.r 111 e'\.cess of the true figures. All that counts in wår 
a" a true ", return ,. is the man who, having been wounded 
or f.tllen sick, acluallv rctums to his original duties and 
C.ln be maintained there, ' 


III. 


The third ncce"sit\' of the ccÙcul,ltion is to estimate 
th,. umucntioned nUl11h
r of sick. \Vithout some such 
,,,t1l1l.lte it is obvious that our calculations arc ,"alueless, 
,\ lIMn ut{ tIlt' strength from sickness is just as much off 
the. "trength clS though he were a prisoner or dead. If 
he IS hack, hut only at light \\ork, he and others like him 
arc soon ab...orhed, and" tho,ugh light work .may be 
l11
td
 tur them dnd their discharge refused, they are 
...tl[[ 11
 p..ut uf th
 true army, 
:'\ uw d.
 the Germans do not tell us anything about 
!
I' ',ra .
 we have unly two ways of making our estimate. 
1 h
, iIr"t h thruu
h the Intelligence Department, which 
:'ds ne\,.., frum pllsuners, ,from spies, frum captured docu- 
ml'lIt
 an? from tl!e puttmg together of evidence (printed 
or utJH'l wbe
 publbhcd within the enemy's country, The 
scc()n

 W.lY b by analugy with our uwn figures, 
J II,' re"ulb uf these mcthod
-though the 1ìrst is 

{'('ur.lÌe enuugh, and the second exact as far as our own 
Ilgu1<.... dU' concerned-arc not communicated to the 
(l1!hlic, But they arc pretty \ddcly kno\\n, and their 
dh-l t "pun a general estimate uf, was
age is perfectly 
\\ I,ll 
nt)\\ n }'('eatbc onp of the . \lhed hIgher commands, 
thl' I. n:neh, has h
d tl
e 
cnse to publish those general 
cundlblUlb from tUllC to tunc. 
In tlJis article in The Timcs those conclusions are 
llU
 () mU<:
1 as ,alluded 
o! \Ye have nothing but a 
pCbùn.l1 athnnd.twn adll1lÌtedly uncertain. and based 
.tJ>
.trentJy upon nothing. We are told that the in- 
\ .thded men" may amount" to 35,000 nwn a month, 
or" md.Y bt"' more, or less." \Ve arc further told that the 
.. flo,tting population of the sick in hospitals ll1d.Y be 
15 0 ,000-01', again, more or le
s," 


IV. 


Finally, on the fourth point, the permanent margin of 

('lllJ>ur.lrv 10' c" -which Wp have to add to the dead loss 
111 order to get the total J.l11ount off the strenO'th at an y 
, b 
g" en. llIoment-there is complete silence! 
, 
() much for the way in whil'h this capital problem 

- .lU.ld-.. d .lnd tre.lted-I \\ill not SdY solved, fur there 
b not eVlIl an .lppro.:-..illl.lte ulution, 
. \t tIll' (,ill1 of thesc fe\, line" of 
tdtcment. \Ùtlwut 
allY 1 
pu"itiun IJf thL mdhod of c,llcul.Ltion, and in 
:>tJ.rtlill" cuntr.ldictiun to the rc:>ulb .lnived .J.t by the 
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RAEMAEKERS' CARTOON. 


It zcill be remembered that in LAND AND "VATER, 
Jalluary 27tl:, in the Place of the 'usual cartoon 
as the frontisþiece, ü"e published a Picture by 
Raemaekersofthe funeral of No. 16oq2 Private JosePh 
TV alker, Bedfordskire Regiment. Private TV alker' s 
body 'leas cast 'liP bv the sea on the dyke at West 
Caþelle, and kindly Dutchmen arranged for a 
funeral, conducted by a British ChaPlain. In the 
account of the scene published in the Amsterdam 
.. Telegraaf," the writer asked, II Where is his 
home; who in loving thoughts thinks of him ?" 
A day or t,x'O ago (l letter reached the Editor, 
from O.ffte.", a 'village in Hertfordslzire, written by 
Jlrs. Iralker, the mother of Private JosePh 
1V alker. This picture 'lCllS the fir<ìt intimation she 
had had oj her son's death, and sh( 1:S very grateful 
to those good souls Ùl Holland, who had arranged 
for his burial 'l('ith this -imþressive ceremony. A 
framcd :irtist's proof oj R.aemaekers' picture is 
being sent to JIrs. lJÌalkcr by LAND AND \VATER as 
a memorial of her son's death. 


same" riter on January 7th, we get the abrupt con- 
cluding senìenct:; that ,. the nett pennanent loss of the 
German army during the past eighteen months of war" 
is nearly 2,600,000. .\nd there the matter ends-except 
for an estimate of remaining drafts, itself based upon such 
excecdingly "ague and erroneous matter. 
To SUln up :- 
(a) The article begins by suddenly cutting down the 
original estimate in the Thc Timcs by a million, (b) 
It takes for the losses of eighteen months, killed, missing 
and \\ounded, what arc really the losses of about si.xteen. 
(c) It makes no allowance for the omission of names. 
(d) Its allowance for the proportion of sick (who are not 
mentioned) i:,> based upon no analogy and no evidence. 
(e) It says nothing of permanent tcmporary losses. U) It 
leavc
 whollv out of account all the numerous forms of 
evidence whIch have been supplied for the solution of this 
problem and \\ith which the readers of this journal arc 
familiar (the losscs of particular corporations, the counted 
losses upon particular occasions where the .\l1ies have 
had the upportunity to make such calculation, the analogy 
of the Allied losse
. etc). (g) It ends bv a bald un- 
supported st.Ltemcnt reducing the enemy.losses to the 
lowest possihle figure. 
Thi" illustration of numbers emphasist " the need for 
clear and regular official st.Ltements which \\ ill serve as a 
guide to public opinion. N'othing is mol"<' f.ltal thdn the 
altcrnatiun between contìdcnce and deplc""ion, which 
can readily he produced by the Press \\ithuut any relation 
to the actual f.lcts. \Ve are all fd.miIiar with the 
alternation. 
\,"hcn the _\ustrians suffered their defeat hefore 
Lembcrg, \\ e were told that their d.rmy hd.cl gone to 
pieccs and no longer ('ounted. \Yhen the Ru
sians first 
ad"ann'd into East Prus
iJ., that advance was m.tgnified 
\, ith the ridiculou,; metd.phorical nd.n1e of (( The Steam 
Roller" \\'hcn the Germans "ere approaching Paris 
we had the infamous account of pani(' and rout as a 
travesty of thdt admirable retreat which led to the :\Iarne 
and sa\"cd Europe, \rhen hopes were thus revived the 
Russians were to be in Berlin " in two months." \Vhen 
the gun,; oJ a lorps-artiller
T wert"' caught in the marshes 
of St, (;ond, thosc piece miraculously became "the 
artillery of a "hole corps.' 
Suddenly the order changed. There came months 
when the whole object to be attained was to depress public 
opinion. \,"hen the .\ustro-German line pursuing the 
Rus
ian .\rmic-- halted. exhausted, short of the Dvina 
"e were a
 urul that ib aeh"ance \\ ould be continued: 
Ju.;t before this the .\u...tro-Germans had f,tiled signally in 
their attcmpt to d('
troy the l-{us
i.m J.nllie, at ViÌlla. 
I>urin
 thosl niti('J.I dJ.Ys L-vcrything- that could lead u.; 
to belie\,' in the 'omin n of th.1.t ùi".1.sÌ\ r \\ dS cmphasi 'ed 
and trumpeted .lbr0J.d, 
E",;n as I \uite the one chid triumph of tIll.: Bliti::ïh 
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service during the whole campaign, the Air Seryice, is 
the hutt of just such an attack. 
The Press has great power, for good or evIl, but if it is 
used to distort facts, to depress public opinion, there is 
graye danger that it \\ ill and so lead to an inconclu
Ï\-e and 
therefore disastrous peace. 


The Western From. 


The continued attacks upon the northern part of the 
French front mayor may not be preliminary to a general 
attack, but it is the almost universal opinion of con- 
tinental observers that they are; the reason for this 
growing conviction, the yalue of which the future alone 
can show, is largely the similarity of the method now 
being used in the \Yest with that which preceded the 
great offensive against the Russian Front in Galicia 
last .\pril. It is true that the conditions here and now 
are yastly different. There the enemy knew that his 
opponent was gravely inferior in munitionment and 
almost without heavy pieces --at any rate \\ithout any 
of large calibre. Here he knows that his opponent is 
his superior in munitionment and his equal in pieces. 
There he had on the whole lesser numbers opposed to 
him; here he has far greater numbers opposed to him, 
Here he knows that a ",iolent diversion could be created 
against him at any part of an open line 500 miles long; 
there no such diversion was possible, There he had far 
the superiority in his obsen-ation over the enemy's 
lines to discover any concentration on the Russian 
part and to hide any of his own; here it is exactly the 
other way, It is we who know more easily where and 
when he is concentrating and he who discovers less easily 
the corresponding movements upon our side. Xever- 
theless we know from the past that the Germ<tn Higher 
Command always tries to repeat in detail any fonner 
succcss, and it is on this that the conjecture of a coming 
attempt at a decision is largely founded, 
For the rest the little local attacks continue; thev 
rarely cover a front of more than one mile, neyer ()f 
three; they are expensive to the enemy but worth his 
while if in the course of them he can discO\-cr points of 
\\eakness. They are being carried on so continuously 
that if they have not some such ulterior object they are 
already guilty of waste for e\-ery one of thelll I'osts 
some thousands of men and the completely Ulbucce

ful 
ones, which arc the majority, are pure lo

, 


Salonika. 


On the :Macedonian front the sending of det<.lchments 
west of the V drdar is chiefly important a., 
hO\\ing the 
rapidly incrcasing strength of the .\lIif'd Forces behind 
the lines of Salonika. .\
 a base for a dired offen...i\-e 
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northwards against the main enemy line of communica- 
tions which it is intended to threaten, the Port is badly 
handicapped. Immediately in front of it stretches tlie 
mass of mountains which'marks the great frontier and 
through these there are but two a\-enues by which large 
bodies can ad\-ance-the valleys of the Vardar and the 
Struma, but, with a superiority in numbers, there is an 
obvious method of driving the enemy northward, and 
that is by attacking in flank from the west from Valona 
and the Adriatic in synchrony with a direct attack from 
Salonil
a itself, There is practicable going for troops and 
guns directly from west to east, and the whole situation 
were it to develop thus would exactly reverse the con- 
llitions under which the Austro-Germans and Bulgarians 
attacked Serbia in the autumn. 
They came from the north supported hy a powerful 
attack in flank from the east; they had far superior 
numbers, The combined frontal and flank attack 
compelled the retirement of the Serbian army south- 
westward "ith a loss of half their effectives and all their 
guns; the .\lIied countel-attack when or if it is posses
ec1 
of similar superior numbers would come in front, north- 
ward and in flank from the we
t compelling an enemy 
retirement north-eastwards, But there is this great 
difference between the two operations! First, that the 
enemy is not as the Serbians were-strictly limited; he 
can reinforce his menaced front by a ,continuous rail 
communication; secondly, the Allies have the power, 
which is capital in yahw, of creating suddeQ pre:-.sure on 
the Galician front the moment the enemy tries to reinforce 
in :\Iacedonia. Thirdly, the enem v can retire intact 
(unk<;s Roumania decides in our fa\ um), There is no 
houndary ne<.lr b\' such as was the .\driatic shore to the 
Serbians" against' ,,-hich their retreat could be drÏ\-cn. 
But the whole of this hypothesis depends upon the 
presence of very large forces acting from the Adriatic 
against the Germans and Bulgarians to\\ards :\Iona
tir. 
Failing that a direct and isol<.lted ad\'allCe from Salunik,l 
would do nothing. 
The present movement of troops across the Varùar 
presages nothing of the kind. It is no more than the 
securing of the bridge heads where the :\Ionastir road 
and railwdY 1'1'0:'5 the '-ardar, perhaps the secUling of the 
low hills beyond \\ hich at long range threaten the Vardar 
front of the Salonika lines, but it proves, as has been 
aidJ 
the continually increasing force \\Íthin those lines, 
H. BELLoe. 
[AI r, Belloe' s ana
ysis (
f the military oþeratiom 
oJ the ,uek is 'ltJlat'oidably brief, uU'ing to his tem- 
þorary absence -in France on a sþecial mission. He 

('ill deal fully u:ith several imþortant questions next 
'it'cek- 
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PIRAC1 T . 


By Arthur Pollen. 


T HF Wl'l'k has heen rl'markable for a serious nayal 
calamity-the loss of .1rcthusa; for an une'\.- 
peeted raid by German destroyers on some smaH 
craft in the Xorth Sea; for an absurdly bragging 
account of this incident by the German Admiralty; for 
the announcement of a new piracy, a brusque reminder 
from Berlin to \Yashington that Germany is not to be 
trifled with; and for 3Ir. Garrison's resignation from 
:\Ir, Wilson's Cabinet. The arming of merchantmen has 
naturaHy come once more into discussion, and there is a 
lull in the agitation for upsetting the Board of Admiralty, 
As for the loss of the .1 ref/Illsa, the sense of rdief 
that her Commodore-who is simply irreplaceable-hel- 
exceptionally able Captain, her war trained officers and 
almost all her gallant crew ha,,-e escaped destruction, is 
so great, that the loss of the ship itself seems almost 
unimportant. 
ot that it is really unimportant, for, 
whatenr the acti\-jties of the builders may ha\'e been 
since August, IgLl-, we neyer can haye too many fast 
cruisers, and we began the war wi
h lamentably too few. 
Bnt such ca<::ualties are to be expected. ff The pitcher 
that gOf>S oftenest to the wdl" . and Arcthusa 
certainly had a bellyful of fighting- and of risk in hel' 
brief but brilliant career. Like IÙllg Ed'llnrd rII., 
she has fallen to a mine. It seems that no yigilance, no 
practicable completeness in arrangements for sweeping, 
no protective additions to ships, can render cruising in 
th(' 
orth Sea safe. The la
'ing of mines by submarines 
introduces new dements into a form of warfare distin- 
guished by uncertainties and dangers that are great enough 
alreadv' and it thro\\ s new burdens on a 5ection of our 
na\'al fo
ce, of whose doings we hear but little, but whose 
task is second to none in importance or in peril. 
The r('ality of these ri"ks i<:: exemplified by the (
er- 
man announcèment of a great na\'al yictoÌ'v on the 
Dogger Bank-an announcement that has thrown the 
German press into tran
ports of happiness. The Father- 
land's destroyers-so the 
tory ran-swept maje<::ticall
' 
into the Xorth Sea, wherf' some British cruisers-one 
so modern that the nanH' does not e\'en appear in the 
Xa\'y List !-had, contrary to the lurking Kritish habit, 
too boldly \'entured. They w('re made to pay dearly for 
their temerariousnes,;;, One, the .lrabis, was sunk, and 
some of the officers and crew actually- rescued, captured, 
and brought home a<; prisoners! A most 
urprising thing, 
.\nother ,,-a,> badly mjured-a third and fourth put to 
ignominious flight. Their superior speed-now 
aid to 
be [6 knots-one supposes, alone explains their e\'asion 
of their determined G('rman conquerors. 
The Hun ci\'ilians are a simnle credulous folk, strangl y ' 
ignorant of sea affairs, But enon to such an audience 
as that, this ston' 
hould sureh' ha\-e been too thin, 
fhe sort of cruiser, modern or 110t, that destrowrs can 
conquer, is surely not the sort that can escape! For the 
sloweGt destroyer has a speed of 28 knots, and no cruiser 
of this speed would be inferior in armament. The 
.\dmiralt.v "ersion of the incident affords an explanation 
more in hmmony \\'ith the credible clements ot-the (;pr- 
man story. The .4rnbic and her consorts wen' not cruisers, 
hut mine-sweepers: coasting craft or trawler.,;, and 
probably unarmed, certainly unescorted by even the 
fcebl(><;t of war vesse},;. Thu<; then is the Cerman succe..:
 
explained. It probably never occurred to anyone that 
an escort could be necessary; it has certainly never 
be(>n necessary before. So rare a thin
 as a (;erman 
da<;h into the 
orth Sea will not deter other 
"eepers 
from carrying on exactly as if the incident had not 
occurred. \,"hat thf>n i<; singular about the incident j,,- 
first, that, like the POllga's escape, it is without prf'Îl'cl(>nt. 
next that so tri\"al a success should be so stupidly e\.ag- 
gerated. 


Submarine Extensions. 


But a certain ,'erbal stupidit
. :->l ems to charaderis, 
au German pronunciamentos, The proclamation of a 
new frightfulnes
the sinking of all Briti."h merchantnw:J 


at sight. because the\' arc armed-doec; not annonnce 
a.new pra('tice, or eXI)lain an old one by a new excuse. 
.-\t most, it promi5es an extension to wider fields of 
methods already as infamous as they are familiar. On 
February 4th last year, Germany announced the creation 
of a H war zone" in which H all British vessel,>" were to be 
destroyed without regard to the safety of the non- 
combãtants on board-and neutrals were told that to 
distinguish between their ships and ours would not always 
be possible. It was thus the most comprehensive murder 
programme ever put out. It was not a programme that 
could be extended. But the submarine \\'as the on IV 
specified agent of this threatened destruction. \Y?en 
.-\mcrica prote,.,ted- February 12th-that she . recogn
sed 
search and capture, but no other form of actIon agamst 
neutrals, and would hold Germany to strict account for 
any other-Berlin It'Ìorted-on February 16th, three days 
bcÌore the campaign officially began-that as Great 
Britain had armed its merchalltmcll, and acknowledged the 
use of false colours, distinction between belligerents and 
neutrals would not be possible. Germany had to strike 
back, for Britain was trying to starve her-to kill on 
<:ight wa" then a German neces-;ity, .\nd sl
e would, as 
far as 
he cuuld cluse the \\'ar area by nunes-whIch 
cannot di5tinguish between friend and foe-and destroy 
all shipping by enry means in her power. 
Ho\y consistently Germany has acted up to her creed 
a long ta1e of outrage and piracy proclaims. The new 
threat i.. then neither no\-cl in method or pretext. 
.\nd it is singular only for its bearing on the controversy 
with Washington. The position there is as obscure as 
c\'er it has been. :\11'. (;arrisoll, one of 1\11', \Vilson's 
able colleagues, ha.;; resigned, apparently because he was 
unsupported in- hi..: df'mands for a larger an
 better 
military force -but it is suspect('d that he questIons :Mr. 
Wil<;on\ latest policy towards Germany. 
If this is well founded, we ha\'e the first-and only- 
confirmation of those who think :\1r. Wilson will surrender. 
But in spite of tlH' omen, this "till seem<; to me impossible. 
_\nd no\\", \dIilc the final i<:;<:;l\e of the controversy 
is still in dount. (-;'ermam', as if to close her side of it, 
announces with e\'elT cirèum;;tance of insolence that this 
per
i
tenc(' will conÚnuc. It is not a disavowal of her 
rrime-it i
 a reH'rsion to the attitude of February 4th 
and 16th of la:,t \"('al-, amI to the childish plea of her 
last publi
hl'd retC)rt on the I.usitallia-a case, she said, 
which 
howed .. \, i th horrible clearness the jeopardy to 
human life to \\"hich the barbarous methods of war of 
(;nïl/{!Il\"S ad
'ersarics must lead." From first to last 
sl1l' lla
 had no other argument than the parrot cry 
.. England has completl'ly- interrupted neutral navigation 
and thus Germam' \\a
 dri,-en to suhmarine war on trade," 
There has ne\"Cr- bel'n any \\ eakening of the principle 
that German necessitv justifies anything; never any 
pretence that thi-; principle is comDatible \\ith that 
which .-\merica champion
, 
\\"hat will he :\11'. Wilson's final decision? The 
issue, so preci
ely defined, so categorically raised, in- 
sisted upon \\ith such threats-I< t
e rnited.
tates
\"ould 
omit no act nece
sary to safeguardmg her cItIzens m the 
exercise of their acknowledged right to pursue their 
lawful errands a,;; pas"engf'rs in the merchantmen of 
lwlligerents "-cannot he f'\'aded. The words are care- 
fullv cho"en and lca\'e the principle
 .. which arc immut- 
able: and on \\hich the t-nited State<; mu
t state" free of 
all ambigui 1\-, They are laid do\\ n, the disa\'o\\'al is 
demanded, the menace is repeated after, not before, 
Cerman\" had pkJded the ho11o\\ e'\.cusp that our mer- 
chantmèn \\'en' arnw.1. Tn(lPed this issue is distinctly 
met in thl t'cond Xoh after the LusÜa1lÌa murders. 
That ship, declared the Pr{'<;ident, was not I< offensively 
(\1 med." and a dpkn
iy, armament \\ mIld not, of course, 
..han<Te hl'l ci\ il chard.c1er, For \merica, then, there 
i..: mJ\, one ans\\er open con"i:'.tent \\ith her profession; 
only õne thing to do that squares \\ ith .. the sovereignty 
allfl dignit\' of a neutral Power." The anning of 
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mcrchantmen does not Cfl'ate a new political situation. 
Kor is it a naval novelty. 
The Theory of .Armed Merchantmen. 
There seems to be much confused thinking on the 
subject of arming merchantmen. In the earliest times 
there was no distinction between fighting ships and 
trading ships, simply because sea fighting was not carried 
on by any special ship weapon, but by warriors on 
board; and all trading ships had to defend themselves 
in almost all seas and against all comers. Indeed Mr. 
Hannay tells us in his excellent Short History ot the Royal 
..Yavy that, until the days of the Tudors, there was little 
distinction bet\\cen the calling of the pirate and the 
calling of the trader, Right into the 18th centurv 
merchant ships plying in distant seas had still to arñl 
themselves, The great East lndiamen continued the 
practice almost to modern times. And all these ships 
\\:ere armed, not as is erroneously supposed solely against 
pIrates. The sea trader has, bv the common consent of 
cÌ\"ilised mankind, always been "free to protect himself- 

ï he could-against the warships of his country's avowed 
enemies, and to be so armed as to protect himself, neither 
ronstituted him a man of war, as some American writers 
have ignorantly suggested, nor yet a pirate, as the 
(;ennans have quite dishonestly proclaimed. The reason 
that merchantmen have ceased to arm themselves is 
twofold. It is partly because, as State navies have 
he come more highly' organic;ed and more numerous, the 
necessity for self-protection grew less, but much more 
hecanse as the fighting ship became specialised, self- 
protection became hopeless. This was indeed a necessary 
consequence of guns becoming thc principal armament 
of warships, for it is clear that no ship could carry a 
formidahle battery together with a crew to man the guns, 
and still retain the hold space necec;sary for a profitablc 
trade. So long, theu, as the only enemy to be encountered 
at sea was a gun-armed enemy the handicap on trading 
ships was prohibitive, and when to the possibility of à 
heavier battery a more protective method of construction 
was added, the disparity in fighting value between the 
lightest of warships and a merchantman carrying the 
heaviest P?ssible armament became so great that any 
useful armmg of traders was out of the question 
But with the appearance on the sea, and its employ- 
ment for the attack on trade, of a warship that was quite 
defenceless against even the lightest of guns, the situation 
of the 15th and 16th centuries revi\Ted, It so happens 
that this particular form of defenceless warship is also 
incapable, as 1\11'. Wilson pointed out in one of the 
Lusitania notes, of vi!'iting a ship in due and proper order 
at sea, of making her a prize, or of sinking her without 
ka\Ting the non-combatants on board of her to the me'rcy 
of the sea in open boats-actions or omissions ineon- 
sistmt z(,'ith civilised practice. Consequently, the Presi- 
dent continued, it was manifest that this class of vessel 
cannot be used against trade, without "inevitable viola- 
tionc; of many sacrpd principles of justice and humanity." 
If then it is said that in armilll{ merchantmen we are 
reverting to the practices of haxbarism, the answer is 
simple. "'e have done so beæuse the practices of 
barbarism have been revived against our mcrchantmen, 
It has been the object of Count Bernstorff's amaz- 
ingly successful press campaign at Washington to cloud 
this isc;uf' by saying that BÜtish mcrchantmen arc armed 
hy the Admiralty, and their guns manned bv naval 
r.ltings, and that the object of this is to use - trading 
ve"sels offensively' against submarines. Every armed 
merchantman thus necessarily becomes an 'auxiliarv 
cruiser. Our own gO\Ternment 'has not so far repiicd oil 

h(' all
g('d facts. But on the theory o
 the thing the reply 
]S ObVIOUS. 
o one has eyer que!'Ìloncd the right of 
trading ships to arm themselves defclIsi'ccl1'. It is a 
right admitted generally by the American goyernmcnt, 
and specifically, as we have seen, in th(' second L1tsitania 
note, 
or need it be disputed that if used offensiyely, 
armed merchantmen are "irtually cruisers. The thing 
turns on this. Are they so u,"cd? It cannot he pre- 
sumed. "'c have had a year' e'i:perÏenct of -submarine 
war, and there i" -mnething more to appeal to than 
theory. 
Of thc general fact-that Gérman\' has not onc(' 
or ten times, but man\, hundn-ds of times, de
trored 
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helligfrent and neutral shipping, both by submarines 

nd b
 mines and in each case without warning-there 
l
 no dispute whatever on either side. All that Germanv 
has claiI?ed is that she was justified in doing it, If, 
as Amenca has always contended, to sink chilian ship
 
unsearcbed-and unwarned is inhuman and unprecedenten, 
then the criminality of the submarine is established and 
acknowledged beyond argument. It is now contended, 
not for the first time, but as the foundation for a new 
argument, that merchantmen are armed for offcnsive 
purposes. They have, one presumes, been armed for a 
considerable time, Also a considerable number of 
m
rchantmen 
ust ha
e be
n armed. If the purpose of 
thIS was offenSIve, one IS entltled to ask, has this armament 
ever been otJens-l:vely used? "There merchantmen have 
rammed submarines they have not been slow to t('ll the 
story, but we have never heard of any gallant merchant 
seaman who has sunk a submarine with a well aimed shot. 
We have never heard that Gcrmany has alleged that this 
has in fact ever taken place. If no such casc has been re- 
ported or alleged, it seems a fair inference that no one 
has sought to usc merchantmen offensi\'elv, Indeed. 
had so many ships, over so long a period, been so em- 
ployed, therc must surely have been one success. At 
any rate if there has been none, thf'n the uselessness of 
so arming them, and thereforc the futilitv of the com- 
plaint of their being so arnled, is manifcst.' 
But if thcy have not been so used, and y'et th
 
Germans complain most bitterly of the fact of arming them, 
and are toiling to pervert American opinion on this suh- 
jesct, what is the obvious inference? Why, that the 
presence of guns on board merchant ships has put the 
fear of the Lord into the submarines, and made them 
to a great extent useless for their piratical purposes. 
Hence, doubtless, the German;tears, But this is exact ly 
why they wcre armed. It has been purely defensiw' in its 
intention, and what is far more to thc point, entin.ly 
successful in carrying that intention out. 
'Vhether in fact it is wise and advantageous to ann 
merchantmen depends entirely upon onc,thing-namely, 
the etJìcieney of the armament jor the purpose, That 
Germany contemplates a new and wider submarine cam- 
paign, and probably with submarines capable of a higher 
surface speed, of a larger pelagic radius, and armed in all 
probability with greater calibred guns is highly probable. 
1\11'. Hurd announces in Tuesday's Dailv TelegraPh, that 
our enemy has already produced a kind of submarinc 
monitor, with a continuous armoured battery e'i:tell(ling 
like an elongated hood for a great part of thc IE'llgth of 
the hull, He seems to suppose that this submarine can 
emerge this battery above the water and engage a gunn('d 
ship with all the advantage that results from h('ing it..;elf 
impenetrable to small shells. I haye, for various 
reasons, a difficulty in accepting this story, Rut if it hc 
true one of two alternative results must follow. If the hulk 
of the enemy's submarines are armoured and therefore 
impenetrable to small guns, small guns will then become 
useless. If merchantmen can be armed wi t h larger 
calibres, and hitherto 6-inch haw, at least hV the 
Americans, been considered within the defensive limit. it 
,-,-,j1J bc a case of U as you were." 
In any event it is obviouc; that the arming of mer 
chantmen turns upon the old considerations. There is 
in all probability no limit, in theory, to th(' si7e and, 
therefore, to thè defensive qualities of the submarinc. 
Thcre is obviously a limit to the gun carrying capacity of 
merchant ships. The question has aric;('n solely from the 
'i!1Ûnerability of the under water boats oj the prescnt type. 
I t is a state of affairs that might not endure eyen through- 
out this war, It is certainly unlikdy to recur in Cut me 
wars. It will be strange, if it turned out to be true. that 
:\11'. Lansing's démarehe on the arming of merchantmcn 
was provokcd by suggestions from the Navy Depart n1('nt. 
At least it will be strange if the Departmcnt's suggestion 
had any professional origin. The American Navy De- 
partment, like our own Admiralty, has suffered before 
and, I hope unlike our Admiralty, may suffer again, from 
ignorant civilian interference both in policy and adminis- 
tration. But it is quite impossible to helievf' that 
.\merican naval officers, many of whom are conspicuous 
fur thcir historical knowledge and their finn hold on nayal 
doctrine, could have put forward so unt('nabll' a theory 
a<., is attrihuted to them. ARTHt:'R POLLEN. 
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SOME LESSONS FROM THE Al\1ERICAN 
CIVIL WAR.-I. 


By John Buchan. 


W E have all been taught that history is philosophy 
teaching hy examples, and that if we are to get 
the value of the past we must be quick to seize 
its lessons for the present, But we must set 
about the task cautiously, for nothing is easier than to 
mis-read history. \Ye tìn'd a fancied resemblance between 
some old event and an incident of to-day. but too often 
the resemblance is trivial and superficial. 
During the summer many honest souls were greatly 
depressed about Gallipoli, because they could not get the 
Syracusan Expedition out of thcir head, That was a 
cac;e w
ere you had an amaÚngly close surface parallel. 
The ChICf sea power and the chid democratic power, 
Athens, was at war with Sparta. the chief land power 
,and the exponent of oligarchy, "\thens, under the 
mt1uence of a brilliant but erratic politician, Akibiades, 
undertool
 a diwrgent operation in the shape of an 
expf'dition against :-:'Vlacuse, It was commanded by a 
general who was much under the influence of politicians 
at home, and L<\machus, the ablest practical soldier, 
was not listened to, It \\as an amphibious expedition, 
an attack by a landing force \\ ith the support of the navy, 
A t first it won some small succes"es. and then the thing 
f
1l into a stalemate and the besiegers became the be- 
sIe!)ed, Presently a Spartan army. under Gylippus, 
arnved to help the Syracusans, And so matters went 
from bad to worse till that disas:rouc; autumn when 
:Nicias laid ,down his arms. and the flower of the youth of 
Athens pen"hed in the quarries, The expedition \\as the 
death-blow of the Athenian Empire. 

t \
'as very easy -to read modern names into the story 
-Bntam, Germanv Turkev. :\1r. Churchill, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, von 1Iackensen, "It was easy, hut it was quite 
misleading, for there was no real parallel between the 
two enterprises, Happily the issue of Gallipoli has 
stultified the prophets, 
.\fter the brilliant SUcC! òs of the German annie.o; in 
1.87 0 it was 
he fa<;hion for many years to regard the 
l'ranco-Pru:::<;lan war as the most illuminatinrT subject for 
a soldi
r's study and as the type to which Jl successful 
campaIgns must approximate, The Napoleonic wars were 
neglected as out of date. and the .\merican Ch'il War 
was contemptuously di,>missed by the German staff as a 
strugglf' of mobs of c;kirmi-;hers, The view was scarcely 
sound, for the Franco-Pru
sian war was by no means tlie 
only?: the most fruitful object for a soldier's attention, Its 
conditIons were abnormal. and. though nothing can 
detract, from the merit<; of :\Ioltke's strategic plan and the 
P?rfectIon of his preparations, it was a war in which the 
vIC'tors made countless mistakes and follo\\'ed manv 

al!"e .doctrine- The surprising success of the GermaÌl 
InvaSIOn was duf' If''''''' to any great brilliance on their part 
than to the hopele<;, disorganisation of the French, 
T Duri1.1g the I
<;t h...enty years the study of the 
Napole
l1lc campaigns has come to its own again under 
the gmdanr" of many distinguished French officers, 
such, as C olone! Colin, The TPilitary student will still 
find 111 the operations of the 
reatest of all soldiers the 
mos
 useful guide to his profession, -\nd for British 

oldICrs the story of the American Ci\'il War is not kss 
Important, for it wa,> a war foutTht under the kind of con- 
ditions which Britain must ne
:"5arily face in any great 
struggle. 
I propose in the following notc,; to collect some of the 
paraUels to the Pfc 'n t case which ,\ e ma V find in the 
American ro
flicf. and to uggest a few of thè lessons to be 
learned from It, You \\ilI get little identity as to incident
. 
o
 striking li
enessL
 ac; to persons, but in' the case of the 

 o
h you WIn find man V of the essential difficulties \\ i th 

\"lnc? Brit
in was confrfmted in August, 1914, It is an 
mqmrv \\ Inch should make for encoura
ement rather 
than for dnpn sion, for after every kind of mi<;take, and 
after a m("t dpo,perat and 11lart-breaking strue-glc. th
 
North won a rnmplct" victorv, 
The caus 
 of the Quarr
1 need no
 detain us. Th 


North stood for the larger civic organism, the nation; the 
South for the smaller organicm, the State. Slavery. 
we know from Lincoln's 0\\'11 \\'ords, was not the main 
issue, It was the immediate cau" of the conflict, but the 
real causes lay deeper, It i<; fair to "ay that thl Civil 
\Yar ",as a genuinl' conflict of ideali<;tn" of theorie c of 
Gov.ernment, each in itself reasonable, and each forming 
the highest allegiance for the men who had been brought 
up under a particular kind of tradition, \Ve may say, 
too, that the ideals of both 
orth and South were necf'S- 
sary to the creation of a complete nationallif(' Because 
each side stood for no mean rause it was one of the 
cleanest and most chivalrous. as well a_, one of th(' mo<;t 
heroic campaigns ever fought, 1he North won and 
deserved to win, for its creed was more in unison" ith the 
main march of humanity, But thpre is no honest Ameri- 
can of to-day who \\'ould not rejoiN' to claim kin"l1ip ,dth 
the great men who Ipd the Confederate armic 


Assets of the Combatants. 


The l'orth started" ith all the ad,'ant2
<.s but two, 
I t had a population of 20,000,000 "hit! ;, \\'hile the South 
had only a little over 7,000,000, It had the great in- 
dustries, the mineral fields, t1H bi
 shipbuilding \'ards.. 
It had practically all the navy ther,' wa, It had great 
wealth. far greater than the South, and ,\ as not only 
more self-supporting, but O\\inb to its ship Lould import 
what it did not produce from overSC,I
, It had all the 
rank and file of the regular almy and four-fifth c of tIlt' 
officers. The South, on the other hand, had few industrie<: 
and fe\\' ships, It was mainly agIicultural, a land of , ast 
estates worked by negfC' sla'\"l..>, \\ith only a scanty \\-hite 
population, It was poor, in thf' ,>en

 that, if driven back 
upon itself, it had within its own borders only a limited 
number of the necessaries of life and of war. 
I have 
aid that the Xorth had all the advantages 
except t"o. But theJe two were vital. They made the 
South triumphant in the first phas ,., of tht.; \\ ar, and more 
than once almost gave it the \ictory, The first wa:> that 
its aristocratic squirearchy ('QuId be mon e.l.sily adapted 
to military organisation and di
-ipline than the Northern 
democracy, The "ast majority of it citi,ens were 
countryfolk "ho could march and shoot and ,\u'e bf'tter 
natural material for making soldiers from than the towns- 
men of the 
orth, It ",b a nation, t '0 uf hor emf'n 
and horse-masters, Ob,'iously such a peoplf', it 
armies have to be improvi
, d, have Ie to karn than 
men who come from a dif'krent kind of em ironment, 
This advanatg(' \Va,> a real one, but, of cours
 it \\as 
terminable. In time the South had to recruit to\\ n<;men. 
and the North enrolled the hardy pionE'eI; of th "'cst. 
Besides the townsman when ht:: \\ as trained, made as 
good a soldier as the countryman, 
In the second placE'. it wa
 thl" fortunp of the South 
to have fighting on its side by far the abler c','nPfak Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson havi had few t-quals in the art of 
war. The North produc.'d maIlY {)mpetent oldi. r"" 
such as Grant, Sherman. Sh 'ridan. .md Thoma", but no 
onc of them reache,., the ,.,mall and... 'Ieet brùtllL'rhuod of 
the greatest raptains, If. takÜ" th' \\ hol" of hi
tory, 
yoU limit th,lt brotherhood to Ii\{ namo \'ou 111nst 
Ìnclude Lee: if you e
teT1d it to a 
Lon; Vuu \\ill lrcely 
indnòe Grant, 


Problem of the North, 


NO\\ war" an \ on by "UPI lÍor tr-n, th-by wehht of 
numbf'r.... if th.. number an
 pr 'p rh T train (1 Llld <:11pplied 
and dc, entlv led, :\Iilitarv hi.,t ,
, .) .n ,nu ., ption 
to thi<: ma\.im, .\ spll"ndid < niu 
h ""rdinar' 
initial ad\ anta t.; m ' ,i" to thl \\ r ide n imm 
diat" vi< tory. whi ,1 p'tI nd 'lnt 11 th 
"n 11\' But if th( _ nl 111\ fv' ) I, I-- ill nd. if h 
till fì
ht-.. on, if hl de 1 a .tub ,n d_._..
",
. if he 
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of all parts of the world at the moment, that in which the 
idea of individual li
erty was most deeply implanted. 
It. 
\-as a 
ountry w
lr
l h
d always gloried in being un- 
mlhtary,- In contradlstmctIon to the effete monachies of 
Europe. The American Constitution had shown the most 
scrupulous regard for individual rights, The mode of 
politic;
J thought which we raIl clf'mocracy-for demo- 
cracy IS rather a mode of thought than a system of 
government, -was uni\'ersally accepted, Thf' press was 
unbridled, and the press was very powerful. The country 
too, was full of philosophic idealists who preferred dogma
 
to facts and were very vocal in the papers and on the 
platforms, Moreover, there was a General Election 
coming on, and. since the war had gone badly, there was 
a good chance that Lincoln might be defeated if he in any 
way added to his unpopularity. 
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karns his ksson
, ancl if he has greater resources than his 
antagonist, in the end he \\ ill win, 
,\gainst material preponderance, if it be reasonablv 
handled, the most in
pin>d generalship will heat in- 
elÏectual wing,;, Hannibal in the long run is worn down 
hv the much inferior 
ripio, Napoleon falls beneath the 
,uTnmulated weight of the Allies, Rnt-and it is a vital 
pro\'i,,-o-the nation whirh i... 
trongest in human and 
matelial re"ources mu,,-t learn to use these resources. 
l"ntil it If'arns to use them it will go on being beaten. 
That was the fate of the 
orth, It had to assemble 
Its greater man-power, it had to train it, it had to find a 
Commander-in-Chief who could use it reasonably well, 
it had to discowr how its greater wealth could be best 
applied to cripple its adversary, It took it four years to 
!Pam these things, and when it had learned them it won. 
There was a time when it looked like never learning them, 
and in consequence it was very nearly beaten. 
Is that position so remote from our own? \Ve 
and our \lIies have greater resen'es of man-power than 
the Teutonic League, but at the begining of the war it 
was not oganised in armies. Like the North, Britain, 
and to a large extent Russia and France, have had to 
improvise their armies, and Britain, like the North, had 
not only to do this but to improvise more or less an army 
system, Again, we and our Allies, like the North, have 
greater wealth, but we have had to learn how to mobilise 
that wealth for war, We and our Allies have command 
of the sea, as the North had, and we have to learn how to 
use that command of the sea to the uttermost so as to 
stifle the enemy, Lastly. we have to find the leaders- 
admirals. generals and statesmen-who can so use our 
strength in personnel and matèriel that we get the good of 
it. These were the problems of the North and they are 
ours. When we solve them, as the North did, we !òhall 
be victorious. 
_ Let us look a little more closely at these urgent 
Cluestions, .4.braham Lincoln was beyond doubt one of 
the two or three greatest men ever born of our blood, 
He seems to me to be in many respects the foremost states- 
man of our race-,-foremost in courage and in the essen- 
tials of wisdom-since Chatham. But as a war minister 
Lincoln had his job to learn, and he took a long time 
learning it. If he had died before Gettysburg history 
would have recorded that he was a great leader of his 
people, a great inspirer, a great prophet, but it would 
also have recorded that he was one of the \\'orst war 
minister
 that ever lived, He had no natural aptitude 
fm the ta"-k, except an iron courage, exhau
tless patience, 
and a calm belief in God, He was a man of peace, as 
remote as John Bright from any dreams of military glory, 
But he had that complete intellcctual honesty whirh can 
look squarely at fact" even unwelcome facts, and after 
many ups and downs he led his people to victory, Let us 
see how it was done. 


How the Armies were Raised. 
His first business was to raise the men. he had 
about 18,000 regulars, most of them serving on tl1(' 
\\'estern frontier, and he had four-fifths of the regular 
officers, A good many of these officers had had ex- 
perience in the Mexican war fourteen years before, just 
as many of our officers in 1q14 had had South African 
experience, Lincoln showed hO\" little he appreciated the 
magnitude of the coming conflict by asking for only 75,000 
volunteers, and these to >òerve for only thrce month
, 
Then came the battle of Bull Run, whidÏ opened his eyes, 
He was empowered by Congress to raise 5 00 ,000 
vohmtef'rs for three years' service, and a little later the 
number wa"- inrreasèd to 1,000,000, Recruits came in 
mac;nitìcently, If we rememher the small population of 
tlw North 1 think we must rank the effort as among 
the most remarkahle ewr made by a system of voluntary 
enlistment. The President began by aSking for 600,000 
men, and he got 700,000, After Frederickshurg he a"ked 
for 3 00 ,000 more and he got 430,000, Then he askf'd for 
another 3 00 ,000, of which each State should provide its 
quota, But he only got 87,000, a little more than a 
quarter of his demands, The South, it should be remem- 
hered, had for many months before this adopted con- 
scription, It was now a year and a half 
ince the lir"t 
battle, and thp campaign had entered on that ppriod of 
drag which was the tilT'e of blackest depression in tDe 

oith, Then Lincoln took thel'!:reat step. The Korth" as, 


Lincoln and Compulsion. 
There \\ ere not wanting crowds of men-some of 
them very able and distinguished men-who declared that 
it \Va,s far bettel: to lose the war than to win it by trans- 
gressmg one artIcle of the current political faith. There 
were others, Lincoln's friends and advisers who warned 
him solemnly that no hint of compulsion \
.ould ewr be 
tolerated by free-born Americans, and that if he dared 
to propose the thing he would have an internal revolution 
to add to his difficulties, Again and again he was told 
-in language familiar to our ears-that the true friends 
of the enemy were the Compulsionisb, Remember, too, 
that Lincoln was in the fullest sense of the word a demo- 
cratic statesman, believing that gO\Trnment must not 
only be for the people, bnt by the people. \"hen he was 
faced with the nece
sity of finding some other way of 
raising men than as volunteers, he was faced with the 
task of jettisoning-I will not say the principles. for 
they arc hardier plants-but all the sentiments and 
traditions of his Folitical life, 
But Lincoln, being a wry great man, knew that it 
wa
 t,h
 business, of a statesman to lead the people, to act, 
to 1mbate a pohcy, and not to wait like a dumb lackey 
in the ante-chamher of his masters, He kmw thàt 
politics should be not an ab,,-trart dogma, but a working 
creed based upon realities, He knew also that in a crisis 
it is wisest to grasp the nettle, He saw the magnitude 
of the crisis, that it was a question of life or death, what- 
ever journalists 'or demagogues might say, So he 
took the plunge, and on )[areh 3rd, 186,1, a la\v was pas<;ed 
to raise armies by conscription, He an
wered those who 
met him with the famous" thin edge of the wedge" 
argument in words which should he remembered: that 
" He did not helievc that a man could contract so strong 
a taste for emetics during a temporan T illness as to insist 
on feeding upon the111 during the re111àinder of a healthful 
life," There was some resistance at the start, There were 
yiolent mass meetings and much wild talk, and there were 
riots in New York, where a number of lives were lost. 
But the trouble soon passed and the good sense of the 
country pre\'ailed, 
It was one of the two greatest acts of Lincoln's life; 
the other was when he decided to fight for the integrity 
of the nation, And like all great acts of courage it had 
its reward, Four months later Gettysburg was won, 
\ïcksburg surrendered to Grant, and the tide turned, 
R('cruits came in-Joo,ooo in October rR63,nearly 
1,3 00 ,000 in 1864, and the curious thing is that 85 per 
cent, of them were \'olunteers, The effect of con. 
scription was to revive voluntary enlistment. The' total 
number of rerruits in the North from first to la...t was 
3,000,000, and that out of a population of 20.000.000 
is surdy a remarkable figure, Thl' mC'n had heC'n found, 
the resourres of the 
 orth were fullv 11l0bili"ed. and two 
years after thc p3.
.;in
 of the .\ct 
'ame that April day 
whcn J ee surrendered to Grant at Appomatox. 


J>h?logram ç (If Ih ß 1"far (Haz .n, \Y,lÍS0n ami \ïnev, 
2S, bd, net) is a litf'ralT and pictorial record of tl1(' brst photo- 
graphic work of the pa"t yrar. sumptuously produced as 
regards its portfolio of repre_,entati\'e photographic studies. 
and authoritati\'e as regards its literary section, Such a 
\'olum
 is C'nHghtening with regard to the artistic '-.11ue of the 
call1
ra. and many of the studir.; reprodured are of such 
quality a,> to suggest the artist rather than tllf' craft<;lJ1an, 
rhe"\'iews and portrait-; rC'produ('f't\ arc reyc1ations of the 
po""ihilitiC's of photogrdphic work, 
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ROUMANIA'S 


DECISION. 


By Alfred Stead. 


[Mr. .1llred Sfcaã, u:Jzo zeas ill Buc,lrcst for nine months last )'{,lJ, fiF,lzting llz. Gelman þroþag(wda, and 
pre,,'iously -in .1tllws, u'as formerly Roumllnian Consul-Gcneral in LVJ!don ivr fì.'e years. H1S conncctioJl 
with the Balkan States dales back to 1903, and during this þeriod he has at one time or another bcen 
brought into contact with the leading þersonalities of that troublcd region. Last October Olt leaving Bucarest 
he was attached to the Serbian Army, u:as u:ith it from the fightilzg on the Danube to its retreat through 
Jlontc1lcgro, and after u'itncssi1lf[ the capture of ,JIOUllt Lopelzen retumed to England by way of Skutari cl1ld San 
Giomnni di JIedua. There is 1/0 Ih'i1lg Englishman marc C01l'i.'crsa1lt 'if.'ith Balkan þroblems than Jir. Alfred Stt'(! i.J 


I N all the welter of the world-war it has been resen-ed 
to Roumania to remain aloof, openly bound 
neither to one camp nor the other, master of the 
national destinies. The sphinx of Europe has not 
yet spoken, but when the :\linisters of the .\l1ies 
or of the Central Powers quit Bucarest, a decision most 
momentous to the peoples at war will have been taken, 
To-day the enigma of Roumanian policy is puzzling 
the majority of the statesmen and generalissimos, For 
it lies \,ith the Danubian monarchv, with its six hundred 
thousand or more fresh troops, to "playa decisi\'e part in 
the determining phases of the war. But which way will 
the cat jump? That is the question of the moment. 
The Government at Bucarest has shown masterly quali- 
ties of keeping its o\\n counsel, and it is doubtful whether 
the majority of the Roumanian nation are any wiser as 
to the real position of their country in the international 
gr01.'pings than are the people of London, Paris or Berlin, 
It is
a singular triumph for !II, Bratiano, the Roumanian 
Premier, who stauds out almost alone as an astute 
statesman at a time when diplomacy and statesmanship 
are at a very low level. Holding in his hands all the 
strings, practically ?l1inister of War and l\Iinister for 
Foreign \ffairs as well as Prime :\Iinister. this com para- 
tinly young man has succeeded in pursuing an eminently 
ndtional policy. This, despite the blandi"hmt:nts or the 
threats, the offers or the menaces of the belligerents, 
In Roumania the power is in the hands of the 
:\lonarch and of the Government more perhaps than 
in .my other constitutional country blessed or CUI sed 
\Üth a p,uliamentary system, The ma
s of public 
olJinion. sCdrcdy fmmed and incoherent, ]Jlays no part 
ill the gO\ ernment'" decisions, the Op]Josition and the 
kadel's of the parties not in power have "ery little "eight. 
They arc those who talk more freely than members of 
the government, and thus impress a semblance of their 
importance upon the outside" orId ignorant that much of 
their speeche
 and utterances have rather a local than an 
international object in view. 
The King. 
Thus, to-day, in seeking to divine what Roumania is 
going to do, it is necessary to plumb the depths of the 
minds of King Ferdinand and :\1, Bratiano, not to 
listen too eagerly to the speeches of the Opposition or be 
affected unduly by the leanings of the majority of the 
thinking population, The mass of the population does 
not interest itself in the war or its details unless we except 
a certain uni\-ersal idea that the time has come to " liber- 
ate ' the Roumanians in the Dual Empire. But the 
Roumanian nation is not s"ept off its feet by any idea 
of a greater Roumania or a reunion of all the Roumanian 
peoples. 
, \\llile undoubte<:lly the /(oumanian people would 


lsh to se
 ROUnl.lllld gr
ater dnd the dcquisition of 
1 ransylvama and BbsarabIa, thev have as foundation of 
tht:Ír idea the natural desire to retain the Roumania of 
to-day. They do not wish to share thf' fate of the two 
?ther small States whi
h have had the privileee of joining 
m the war, The earher fate of Be]g:iulll ,1l1d the recent 
destruction of Serbia dv not tempt koumanid to go and 
do like\\ise, This 
anc natiOlldl attitude in Roumania 
has aided largely in the achie\'cment of slIccc".ful non- 
in,tci venti?n, And this, although the Lountry is fringed 

\ It,h \..arrmg peoples and po,,"csses a longer frontier 
taclllg war than any other nation, 
King Ferdinand, a Hohenl.Ulkrn of the el(kr brd.nch, 
who
e aunt was the mother of the heroic King of the 
Belgi
ns, has been much too frequently H'gdrdl'd as a 
certam German clement in l<oull1dnid, rIle King of 
ROUllld.l1Ïd to-ddY b d RVllllldllidn ,,0\ ereigll, de:>irou
 of 


furthering the welfare of his subjects and promoting ,the 
future of his country. He is a Roumanian first and last, 
just as his beautiful Queen, the daughter of our Duke 
of Edinburgh is Roumanian, although English and 
Russian by blood, The Throne will decide on national, 
not on family lines, 
:\1. BratÌano bears an historic name, and his actions 
and 'decisions must inevitably be affected by the traditions 
of his father, who guided Roumania through the stormv 
times of the Russo-Turkish war, and saw both the \ ictorv 
of the Roumanian army at Plevna and the treacheroùs 
filching by Russia of the Roumanian Province of Bessa- 
rabia-tearing up the " scrap of paper" by which the 
Tsar had guaranteed Roumanian integrity. Keeping 
his own couu-,el, refusing to answer questions in Parlia- 
ment, or outside, :\1. Bratiano has to-day the destinies of 
Roumania in his keeping, His very success in maintain- 
ing a policy of aloofness so fdr, strengthens his hands. 
Learning from the Past. 
If it is impossible to gain an
' real ide:l of what :\L 
Bratiano thinks or decides, it is pvssible tv gather wme 
very valuable indications from the attitude of Roumania 
during the past months of war. It must not be forgotten, 
that before the autumn of 1914 Roumania was a party to 
the Triple Alliance. her participdtion depending upon 
Italian intervention, The countn- had been tÌndnced 
amI developed economically by "Germdn capital and 
German energy, Owing to an artiticially developed 
prejudice in England and France agaiIbt the country 
because of supposed persecutiun of the .I c\,,", , the pur",.. 

trings of Lvndon and Pari
 \\ ere nut untied for Buc<lre,-t, 
It was only after the Briti
h Xa\
' began to lovk to 
the Roumanian oiltield
 for fuel that it was realised tllJ.t 
H.oumania offered excellent tields for inve
tment dnd 
development, But the antidote to German influcnce 
was only beginning to be applied, 
fhe few months before the outbreak of war "ere 
occupied by very real and partially succe"sful efforts on 
the part of the Triple Entente to detach Roumania from 
the Central Powers, The great personal friendship of 
the late King Charles for the Emperor of .\ustria made 
it difficult to secure anything more than a probability of 
neutrality, But in view of the former certainty llf 
Roumanian action on the side of Germany, this wa
 a 
great gain, As will be shown, the neutrality of Rvu- 
mania has been a very precious aid to the .\llies, It has 
been the unforgi\'ahle sin in the eves of Vienna and 
Berlin, As a Roumanian politiciali said, plaintively: 
" fhe only people who are sure that we are with the 
Allies are the Germans, the Allies do not seem to believe 
it." And vet Roumanid has gi\ en proof on proof of 
her goodwiÌl towards the .\llic::'-c.lnd thi::. at gredt risk dnd 
peril tv herself, 

 \ National Policy. 
fhe moment the idea of a national policy forms the 
foundation of Roumanian diplomacy, it is eVident that d 
premature deci
ion on one 
ide or the other must force 
intef\'ention, And" hile a ldrge State can luok forward 
\\ith equdnimity. if not "ith s.lti
faction, t.) a war lasting 
months and yedf:", a small State has seriou
ly to consider 
her staying po\\ers. And therefore it has seemed ",ell for 
Roumani,l to rl'
erve her forcc
 until proporti0n:1tely 
they repre
l'nt a greatl'r vdlm and Cdn hope tv hasten the 
end vf the "ar within d med::.urablc period. 
The Roumanian policy is an eminently sane one; it 
i
 not quiJ\.utic, it b not suicidal. But in order to be able 
to avoid an earlier entry, it has been necessary to devise 
mean., and methods of procra-,tination to creatc a butler 
zonc of lIncn tdinty in the mim.b uf po::,,,ibk ..td\ <:r::>t.lrics. 
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Th(' "impIe-;t ml'Ìhod wa to bdr'<,tÏn as to territorial 
n:Lompen" for neutrdlity or for active participation. 
Thi:::., not bf'cau it Wd
 \ iLllly ( 'nti.1I to be a
sured 
beforehand of thL Tr.ln"yIvania"n territorv or the Bernat, 
but 
imply hel au', hv ,l
kin:
 hoth 
ide : it was po,,<;i1)k 
to m.lke Hedin nl Vienna, l'.lris or l'ctrograd helieve 
that tllf' dl 'on hdc1 not v"t h en rf'ached, 
It i
 no<< x. 
el.lÌion to <;ay that tll(' Bucan 
t Gon'rn- 
ment \\oulù h.l\ I be en \ erv 
4 rion<;h T emharr.l
 'd if 'at 
anv moment ..it her { roup of Po\\,('1.., h.t<I sudùenh' acp'dcd 
.tli her rklll.wd A!-. they did not, thf' equilihrium \\ a" 
I11dintained, \I. Hr.tti,ulO a\-aikd him" IE very ele\ crl\' 
of the variou<; 10 mber
 o{ hi
 gOV( rmnent and of tlie 
Opposition, uf the pro-ally :\1. Co
tine<;cu, the :\linistfor 
of Finance, of the pro-en man 1\I. ;\larghiloman, one of 
t hI Oppo,,-ition lcadel', &r' :\1. Bratiano's ta<;1... was 
J.IWdYS to crt lÌf' ,m nncltlr situ.ttion, so th,tt thl' Central 
l)uwer
 could never comc duv.n on him and 
dY, " Yuu 
are with the Allies." 
The Russian Factor, 
Roumani,l ha_ to-d,IY contact onl\' \\ ith one of the 
Allie: , and thdt the onc II a
t able to lidp and the Ie.lst 
tru
ted dt BUL.l1ðt. Thc Io"s of Bc....,alabi.l i.., more 
lee ent than thf' lo"-s of AIqcp Lorr.line, and w]lI'rea<; 
<,;enndny \\,1. thl' enemvof Fr,l1lCè. ]{U

id h,ld ju<;t been 

 .\ eù on the "]Opl' of Pknl.l by tl1l' young Roum.ll1i,Ul 
mmy, .\1 u R,mmania lie hd\\1 en Ru......i,l dnd Bulg,lrid, 
and the \\.1' to Cpllst.mtinople, h..o dominant forcl 
exert influcnc in Roum.mi.1, m; trust .md k
l1 of l{u
 .ia 
and dread of a (JrLdter nnlgdria, Aud unfortun,lÌl.ly 
thc .\lli('
 hd\T left mnch of their nc 'oti,ttions at B1Jcarc
t 
in the h,lI1ùS of the Ru' ,i,in';, .md tJJC' Ronmani,lI1
 Ita
 f' 

, en H.us
i,d('Lltlinc. the AlIi\' at 
Orl,l blindly to en<ll'.l\'our 
to create a ,
ll ,ltel Bulgal i,l <it the e]\pc"n..,' of 
l'rbia, 
which country had dhe,ldy n1Llc1e 
acrilìces and won yic- 
tulÍes {ur 1I1" Alli("- 
Thl' (;ern1Lllh h,l\ e b('el1 ,crv active t11f'Y ha\ ' bel'n 
c\.tr,lOrdin,lrily ckv('r. Thl. \\ holl' q;untrv 1M... hl '11 
inundated for month
 by (;l'rman agents ànd money, 
the, newsp,lpel han' bll'n bonght, money ha<; bl'('11 
],l\ l
hly 
pL.lÜ, In RUl lll' ,t tl-:e14 \\ue (;erman ,n \ 1'1"\ 
hand, there \\Cr<' nu \\Orkl,]"'" for the Allie.." l 
pl I ially 
none from En r "1.lI1d or Francc, It is true th on were 
occasional "1Jl"Li,ll mi
 ,ion , who generalh' all i' 4 d from 
Solìa and wor.::elh d tIw ..,itu,ttion hv ('\.ÌJl,LÎnin, to the 
1-':oumanian
 that the Bnlnari,ll1s \\'I'll' with thl' Entente 
and that they \\"('n 
nrer of 
olÌ.l th,m of Bueu t'
t. ,\nrl 
in Roum.l1li,l thcll' \\,l
 no doubt th,tt Bnlf::'lria WdS in 
alliancc' \\ilh (;t rnMn\ - the l{oumani,\ll(;O\crnnll'nt in- 
iunned the Allie_ of tlii
 1110nths before the recent ('\"Cnt e 
Oil and Agriculture. 
I
oumania is a country depending upon agricuItm e 
and 011 for rc \'cnue, and is in no pu-;itiuu to 111,ll1nf.ll'tnre 
munitions, !\ur h.ld sill' d 1.trgl stock in h,ll1d, rhe 
ammunition ordere
 and paiù for in (;enuany before the 
war was not dehvered, has never been deli\'ered - a 

igniftcant indicJ.tion of how littll' S111C Berlin i
 of 
Bucare
t. But it wa 'ntÏ.tl of J{ol1m,mi,I, hefore 1'111- 
bdrkin:") un \\,.11', 
o h.
v( ;
dequ.ltl' 'l1pp\ie'J accunml,\Ìcd 

r assured, Ill(' 
.tlOl1lk.l hue, \'\'en ,tt it -- be
 t, \\ a... .1 poor 
hne to rely on, ehdng of gdUgc dnd transhiplllellt made 
<uri\'als 
low, 1'10111 Ru

ia munition.., \\ere not to bc h,ld, 
.\1,,0, when the J{u-- ,ians WCle forced h,lel., from Bukovin.1 
,lI1d G,tlici,l tIlf' railw.lY CllJlnection through 
lo]d.l\ id 
'\.lS imperilled, 

{oumani'l demanded gl1ar.\l1tee
 from the .\, llie... 
a,ud It depend
 not upon BU,can st, but upon the \lIil,d 
(,ovelnments, If the H.oumaman arm\' \'nters into action, 
The \\ hole attitulle of Roumania ha
 hecn unmist.lk.tbh 
pro-.\lly all alonr- but the ]
ouuMni.ll1 (;0\ elll111eut i
 
not going to war without b in
 snre th,tl tlwre arc 
('nough Allied truop to co-operate and to m,Ü,c suo ',s 
plOhablc, To do othef\\i"e would hI' fodish, 
If. on th" other hand, the B.lII-an 
ituation be not 
t ak. n 
 rir>u
l
, ROl1l11ania will rem.LÎn neutr,Ll, nll'f! is 
n.<' qu.,,-.;tion úf h.lr, "Ünin!!, th
 "ituation is <1 nite ell.lr, 
lhe Gellnans and tit" ]3ulS,lnans arf' al.ml1cd at tllf' 
pn,,,pec't bf' au H(mmani.l is as a knift. dt their throat, 
rhl tortO! IMs put out it
 hl'ltl and ib neck i
 at 
thL meRY vf HOUll1.lni H,ld thl Flcnch not literally 
!orCi d u , to f"l,I,1Ïn 111 
J.lonil..,l, ,Ill hnpe of ROUl11dni,\l1 
lllten cntlún \\ ould ha\ C bone, l'U-Ù,lY the d.ll1ger i
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rather that the Central Powers, srcing them<;eh e<; con- 
fronted with tl1<' ahno
.t certaintv of RoumauÍ.l ioining 
the .\Hie
, will force the pace>, Hut it i<; doubtful \\lll'ther 
they fed rl'.ldv to bring into pla\' a fll;h l)ody u{ "ix 
hundred tbousand m('n. well 4 quipp,.d and tr.lined, 
occupying an ide.llly dang-crou.:. p"..,ition, PnlL: the 
ABies mal-.C' <;0111e !'uplcme blulllkr-and who ".111 
guarantl'p that they will not ,lfter the eXlwrit'nce uf 

ofta -the H.oumani,ll1 
ituation i-; very e_tti
fdctOry. 
1\nr l11U';t it he forgotten that l{oumania has aIre.ldv 
done much for the Allies rluring the P,ht months, [he 
only country which ha" found nelltr,llitv to spell f'ronomic 
and fmancial ruin, Roumania wOllld h,l'," , n cry right to 
regard the recent purchasf' of whe.Lt {or tl'n l1lillion
 as a 
mere drop in the bucket. For two y. ars there has been a 
practic,ll ce..,sation of export of cl're,lI" the hulk of two 
year<;' crop arc lyin
 in the cl)untr
, milch ,tt the frontier 
r.1Ïlw.1Y stations. rIll' wltoh- \h 11th pf J{'l\uU,lIlia i<; in 
cereals and pctrukUl 11 , .1ntl bot!l till' ,He in a tenibly 
hul W,l\'. At thf' tin1f' when th \ili,..., hold the ided uf 

taf\'ilH
 out (;l'nu,ll1V, ROllm.\l1i I h\' I'd\!- in" to .lIlûw he[ 
r;>ilwdY truck, to pd the fruntl 'r, prdctically stopped 
the export of grdin, . 
1 t is of cours 'an arguable point that pl'rh ,1)h Germany 
would helve slltkreù IIllJ[(' h,ld ]{ollm,lI1Ï.t ;;ultl lll'r grain 
for gold, the dr,lin uf 
olt llwi 11': 11101', di- '..,h (JIl" t(l (,l'lllldUY 
than tht' di<;,lÙ\'autagc to thl .\Hil' of .lIlO\\in: Um! {our 
WI d..s' food ..,uppl\ to,..,o out of H.<l\ml-lllÎ.l iuciLlcnt,llIv, 
l
ouma ni,l \\ (luld have then had a :-trou
 I III ,IllC i ,11 p()
itinn, 
HI' th,lt a
 it 11l.1
', the hull.. of the ,l.lin 
t.lyed in the 
country, and a.., .tllthe fmanci,tl in--.titulion<; are fuunded 
on ar:iicultural \\, e,lIth tIll' fmanci,II situation bec,une 
bou\. The fl' I , ,llð at hit:;h pi in , of an uùd Jut of gr,LÎn 
to (;ern1<1I1\'. in e\.ch.ll1';c for c"al or oth r cummuclity, 
h,LCI no n"ll inllul'nc", nil' prohibiti"n of the c:\port 
of p'trol aud c;ome other product. o[ pi troleum crippled 
the oil indu
trv. In the lìrc;t ..i\. m ,nth, of JilL\- 1,1,20-1- 
tOI1<; of petrol \n're p\.]mrtl'd, in th Irn' ponding'pcriUll 
uf Iq I 5 uul\' 
,qq2 tons, Till' p tn)l '11ll1 indn...try i
 at .l 

Lm(l
till, the production hk f IIle-n, all the Lml-. ,lre 
{ull. I'rin's J.1'l' pradic,llly non-(,'\i,,-tent. Cenu.LHy amI 
Au Ilia han' not gl,lÎn or petrol hom ROUlIl.lni,l, hut 
l{mllllani,l is 1 uinecl, 
Proofs of Fricndliness. 
Hut there i" :-,till morè prll' ,f of Roul\l.lni,m friendli- 
nL", 1. "ntil the OITUP,ltiUI1 ot 
erhi,l g,l\ '-' tIlt' c.'utr,tl 
PO\\ ers COllt.lct \\ ith Bul
<lri.t .lIld rurl..e
, ]{OUlll,llli.l 
cun--istently 
topped the P,l<;';,l: (' of \\'.lr 
t01e tv Con- 
stantinople ami So!Ìcl, \\'hole tl,tin \\l're heW up at the 
fronlier, while trud..-lodd
 cl,mdeo,tiw Iv introduel'd \\I're 
s.,il.l'd at BUc.lrest. Everv m,lnn r of tll'\ il ' W.lS n' Jlll'tl 
to in the hopl'S of ,,:nlriilg the P,b 19 IIf vit.tl p,u h of 

hells, etc" but the \'igil.lllCC of the .lrehcls kt little 
past. But it \\',l
 nl'cl'

,lr
' to do thi
 stol'piu
 wurk 
verv circumspectly hec,uhI' the Ion 
 frontier \\ ith '\l.btr,ia 
anù Hungary n'nùered rqJl i--,th l',l"'
, Hut RIIUUl.lllld. 
loy.llly stopp
d th,' bull.. of the munitiUlb, On the uther 
hand she touk a l.uge d.'\\' of the u 'of thl l>,umÒ1 {or 
th(' pa
sag{:- of ston's between Ru""ia .uHl Sn bi,l. 
\\ ith tIle practil,tl ruin of her re",Jurc.,'
 Ruumi,lan 
has beell f,tced \\ ith the dislocation .U1d expellllitun uf 
maintaining the b"lk uf her army mobilisl tl, She hdS 
eldom h,l
1 less than )00,000 meÌl l11lder ,mns, with a 
result th,lt her army is in a stare of (:\trdordin,llV eUì- 
ciency tu-dd\' rhè line of the Carp,tthi,llls is 'in an 
admii'ablc 
tàte uf defence, man\ of the hl.',,"v <T11ll
 from 
the Hessardbian frontier h.lvilig been tran
tcrreù, ] he 
ellemy cannot SUI prisl' Roum.l1li,l, an attdck mu
t di:,pu
e 
of at least half a mil1ion men nor can heavy guns be 
used in the mountain.:" The <;lIuthl'ln fruntier is the 
more dangeruus, a era' 
in
 (If the D.\llUb(' covered bv 
heayy .lrÜlle-IY h,l\ ing bel'u pru\ cd to 1ì LJ11ilL. fcasi
le 
hut with ,m allied .lImy .\t 
.ll(lnir-.l, Itahan troops 111 
Alb.mia and r
llS
idl\C; at C lenltl\ ib to cro the D.1nubc 
would be a ha.tardous ad\Tnture, 
I
uumdnia theaù.; a Gnater Ruh::,ui,l. she believe>:; 
the .\lIies \\ill \\ in bet ,1lbC Engl.lIlù i..,' ddenninetl tu \\ in 
-let us los" no time in bein;., \\Ulthy of the .'onlidencl 
placet!. in us ,lIlÙ if BeLl 
.1ry let lh P'llIo ,. any k,lr th.Lt 
l{oun1dnia nldY be shut in after the \\,u b
 l{U
"'
d at 
C onst.lntinople, by of{erin;.. her a \\ .l\ out tu, tIll .1:. '.Ul 
through the tenitolY which W,lS onCl Bulgana ,ll1Ù BO\" 
i-; ea
teln (;ennany, [he Roumaui.lns \\',tit on \1S- 
the mOllll'nt has come for the {;redt 
trol..(; of the \V,lf. 


I.d. 
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POLICY. 


By F. W. Lanchester. 


O XJ'.: ot Uw moc;t common rea<;ons put forward 
for the ju,>titiLdtion of an incre.lse in the size 
and weirrht of the military aeroplane, is the 
need for" incn pel pdrol capacity in order to 
cummand a greater range or radil1<; of action, 
\\'hateyer thf' natun of the military duty happens 
to be, there is ah\.a\ : <:omt' defmite number of men (some- 
times a pilot alonè, at other time<: also an obsen'er or 
kinematograph operator, or one or more gunners) which 
i
 appropriate and nece
:"ary, and the dedd weight, this, 
repre<;ents has to be deducted from the total frelght-. 
carrying capacity of the machine, and correc;pondingly 
limits the amount of fuel \\ hich can be carried, In an 
e"tremf' C,15f', if thi dc.ld weiaht, or military load as we 
may call it, be equal to the total freight capacitv, there 
will be no margin for cauying pdlOl. and the de<:ign 
mnc;t he con"idered n
de

, 1 f \\ f' con"ider the total 
frf'ight-carn'ing r'lp;witv ac: onf' ddì.nitf' pLrcentage of 
the gro-; \V{'ight of the machllH" then the big 
er the 
nnchine, t1H' greater "ill he the rel.ltin petrol capacity 
aDd I ange or radiuc; of action, 
If it be 3' ,umed in thf' pn ent !'t.lte of the construc- 
torc;' art that In per u'nt. of th.. 
m"c; weight can be carrif'd 
a
 fn ight, the fr, ight cap,lcitv for a machine 2,000 Ihs, 
. 'osc; i<; úot) lb.., and c:uppo ing the military load to be 
400lh " the difff'renc" .!OÜ Ib<;" i<; the petrol C1.pacity. 
"qual to TO Pl r I ,'nt. of thl' :
ro'" , wf'ight of thl' machine, 
Th{' range 01 flight \\ ill then he ahout 00 mile., I f we 
take thf' machine .1<: (If twic p thf' ahO\I' w_if"ht, namf'ly. 

.ooo Ihc;,. till' total frei
h(.lÌ _,0 rcr cent., h comc" 1,2<'0 
Ih..., : df'cll1ctinrT the milit.uv load 400 Ih
, (a<; hcfon.)tJlC're 
rf'm,linc; Rot) Ih , or 20 p,'r e pnt. of the grn:n weight for 
I)('trol, \\ ith a rani-. or radius of anion of ahout (JOO mi Ie 
and ",) thc calculation may be m.ttle for any other 
iæ uf 
marhine', 

uch i.; the arhum\. nt in it..; mo"t bald 
implicitv, 
\\l11'n, hO\\('',,"f'r, the rondition
 .Ire examillf'd niticallv. 
it i..; found that th. .tory ha.. not half 1m n told, Ther<' 
are factor<; of ',,"ital ami commanding- importance \\ hich 
han
 yet to b' takc'n into con
ideration, 
'Veight of \Ving Structure. 


The \\t ight of th' ""i'lh c:trudun in a flying machine 
i.., it"elf not con<,tant in relation to th rn,; \wight, \\"hen 
di" u
"in,; th" \n'; 
ht of the \\ ing tructure and it.. intlu- 
en('f', \\e hav' to be cmdui to a\ oid bLing mi....led by 
appf'ar.Ll1c, , 1Ì.,ur P 
i\ ('n b) diffcrf'nt con<;trnctors 
arc not pn..perlv L0I11IJ,\rabh' fhe factors of safety 
Ihf'd at the pn 
"nt time h\T aeronautical COlhtructors 
differ widely; in m\" Jame ; Forrest I.ecture., it i.. gi\'cn 
that t1lC' ["dor of ' .lId" \ al i(' frolll th[( in rertain ma- 
I hine", (\\hich ,h.11I bl nanh I, ,to as high a,> SL\'en or 
r,i
ht in the (.1 of certain of Ulf' m.lChitll con"tructed 
at th.. ROYdl .\irCiaft [0', ctorv, fhe n commendation of 
t1lf' .\eh'i orv (' umllli tl e fur Al'ron,LUtic<:, formuldted aftf'r 
d lIlv cone,icl0rinr: till h,ndi tionc; \\ ith \\ hich mili tary 
al'rnpl.l1lP haYI to cpmply i.. that th(' factor 
hould not 
he 11-; than fi".. or i\., 
O\\ "ith this great variation of 
n0ar1\ thl'" to (JIlC in '\ic:tin. pra('tice in the matter of 
\\ Ill'" "trl'l1
th, it i..; nec, , ,\f:- to he careful in comparing 
(httf'n'nt (k ,n" of machinf', fOl it is ('\'ident that in some 
r ; t hI' pc twll apacity mifTht be nearl" doubled merely 
b\' r,lttin 
 (lown the w, ight of wing structure without 
g Jin!-, out
id.. thp limit.; of e\.Hing practice, 
In dc,lling with the qUt'<;tion of wing structure 
\\'f'i
ht. thu'dore, the comparison between one aeroplane 
and another mu<;t be ba",ed on the a,;sumption of a con- 
stant or uniform factor of afety, On this hasis for a given 
typ" and cIa of con...truction the wing-structure ",eight 
\\ill vary a<; thL cube of thc span, Also for a gi"cn flight 
vdocitj, which i<: thf' proper criterion to take, the gm",; 
l(,ad supported yari . 
 the "quare of the span, and con- 
. 'qUf'ntlV th" w(; ht of the: \\ing structnrp, e\:pn d 
(/ a p ;r of till 1'0" wei
ht, inen.a
 in proportion 
ac; tll J.n in incf( .rl. 
Th( fdll .. :nl ar not actual figm' hut th, \ arC' 
suffiric ntly ne tual finurl for the P\llPI of illl1'- 
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tration, "'e will a",,,,ume the grc,.) W( 'jht of a ma, 
chine as 2,000 Ib,-,.. and ib 
pan a<; 40 fe. t, and we \\Ï,lI 
take the \t"eight of the aerofoil or \\ in" c;tructure for. thl 
machinf' to be 20 per c.ènt, of the I IC ) tvtal, that 1<; 
c 
say, it will b
' 400 Ibs, + \\", will tak' it that in tIllS 
machine the total freight capacity is ....0 p 'r rent. a<; in the 
earlier example. 
The Big Machine. 
Now let us take a machine of twice the 5pan, 
namely, 80 feet. The gro",; We ight \\ ill be 4 2,000 Ibs. 

8,Oüo Ibs" and tlk wehht of the \\ ing 
tructure. on the 
IJ.w ju<;t given, will be el
ht tim('" a hTe at as pre\ iously, 
that is to "<1) .,.200 Ih
, or 40 per 'nt. of the' gro'" 
\\ light; thi.., "ill encroach, to thc ( "tl'nt of 20 pf'r cent., 
on the fre Vht cap.lcity which i.;; now redu"'''d to IO per 
Cf'nt, a5 compared \\ith the IHf'viou"...o p' r rpnt, JIf'neL, 
although a gain may he made h\- .1I1 incre,l I' in tIll' "i7P 
of a marhine. from the point lit \ iew of thl relativd
' 
less llli1i tar} load, this gain \\ ill he partially. wholly 
or more than \\hl.lly, Ji
cu1mtcd hy the innca<:e in till' 
wl'i
ht of the wing 
trurturf' , we hav
 only to go a littlf' 
further than in the ahoH' e
amplc and the machine' will 
havc no <;urplns or frl'l
ht-rarryin ,capacity at all, Clearly 
an ad\'anta;e in flight range can only 1)(" 'ured by in. 
en ac;in
 the c;ize up to a cf'rtain point, after which. any 
furtlwr incH I"e i... detrimental. 
The fon'pomg lìgure , are only given for the purpo e 
of illtlc;tration, If I \\ I're to gi\' rc 11 figure the fl' ult
 
\\ouid not h
' '
n atly different. thou 
h it mav be ;;aid in 
f.tirnl.... to the big machine that the fore
oing figures 
llavl' hL'en ha d on a high factor of <;.lfetj, and the re<:ult 
gi\', n mav therd<li'f' be looked upon as in the direction of 
bein,.:- an P\:.l 
1>r,ltion, 
fh; a -.implc mathematical demon"hation (which it it; 
no. nee, 

an' to enter into herel it Illd) hI' 
hown that the 
!-oiæ of machine of ,f'reatcst ran,?c or dural' 1t of fH{!l1t (a-.; 
dcterminf'd by it
 petJ ')1 4 apacit
) may be defme<l 
for any 
i\"('n t) pc of \\ing structure (monoplane 
or hiplane for e
amplc), and tor' orne c;tatt'd factor of 
<-afcty, a..:. that at \\ hich the u.. '
ht of tll 'Ù/P structure 
1'" t luat to, t.
'ice the t._ight n;prc
cntcd by tJ.o military 
lo d, 
Thi
 is an important re ,ult ; it is not altogether exact 
tur many (ea"on
-it may. from a mathematical stand- 
point. be rec.arded as a If fir<;t apprG\:imation" ; hut it 
can ne\'er be far from the truth, dnd it is a result \\ hich 
,;hould be If writ larg .. whefL\.'er the que ,tion of aero- 
plane size ic; dehated, to prevent tho' with \\horn the 
deci,;ion [(-ts from being carried away by the grandiose 
sug:::;estion
 of the t.:harlatan. 
Factors of Safety. 
It ic; so e ,v to juggl< with fact0fs of safdy, an.d 
que",tiOlb of c;trl"n:.,th and srantlin ..,r.1-. to show, an 
imaginary a(hanL ' in the dp ; n of a 1ar
,- machrnc, 
that t11l' pn' pnt \\ at nin
 re Juin the ma \.imum publicity 
pò ...ible, in 
()me 
asL
, and 1 thinl.. \\ !illY he hcne
om 
enough to say that m most ca< >, the el( I
ner \\h<.l thmk! 
he c
n get eV4 r)-thing he want... out of th<< bi r m3
hint 
actually deceivt, himself; alc;, tIt f. t that not mfre- 
qUf'nt1y he may he comparing a . on tructil n bar" d on 
.Ill the late 
t kno\\ led,;f' and impl,)\ I m nt in mate ria; 
\\ ith something- inferior, may-b' d dr 
n ù'ìtin 
 fron' 
two or three Fars back. Thi
 map I Id tv LI. fal 'con- 
clusion, Thus any imprO\.T, dill.' t 'rhi ')r m< thode, of 
con<;truction \\ hich may be appli, d tn alaI marhine 
may. \\ith unimportant l '\.ceptiur bt lik '-, applied 
to a .
mall machin", 
The matter whirh tend in <:01.1' ,Ii t d 'n p to ml"difv 
the n ,>ult ahove .,;i\ 'n <J; dl ìnin l tit dt n <:f 
n ate ;t 
rang do not lend th m",c\" " to di" ,n rn a non- 
techniral .irtiel\' . I prorr tn d, .,1 \. ith tl, I
, \\ here. 
It Ill.lV bl id h n', hIJ th, t the intlu I of the ,e 
di
tl1rl in
 f,. 
 'I
 i
 not '1..,11 : I.lIn ,1";- d that orne 
I)f tll" 1.11 m.lf'hine .. hi"h h<J Inti, 'n pr,))t 'd, 
and in n, tua\lv trm I. III ne t in the 
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long run inc;tify t1H'ir e\:istcnc(': r'ither. their range of 
flight will not be so great as hopr'd or tlleir powers of 
1Jight nojJl he ;:.arritì('pd in some rf'-.pect. or possibly they 
will be found structnrally deficient, fhe hest that can 
hf' hoped is that they ,dll demonstrate that th!:' factor 
of safdv reall,' nf'('('ssary i.;:, less than has hitherto heen 
rf'garde(( a,; l
seIlÌiaI. ' Or perhaps that there arC' 
bett('r methods of wing construction availahle than those 
at presmt adopted, Either of these eventualities, if true, 
would justify some increase in weight in accordance with 
the rule given above: the size of machine at which the 
wcìght of wing structure is twice the constant load, will 
he greater if the factor of safety be lowered or if wing 
structure design in the matter of weight saving be found 
capablc of improvement. 
Ac; a nnmcrical illustration two examples may be 
gin'n, illnstrating condition of maximum (relative) 
capa('ity : 
(r) Single-seat machine, :\-lilitary load assumed 
= 160 lbs. 


Lb. 
::\Iilitary Load 160 
\ \'ing Structure, etc. 320 
Petrol Capacity 520 
Fuselage complete with landing 
chassis and Power Installation.. 1,000 


Per cent. 
8,0 
16.0 
26,0 


5 0 . 0 


Gross Total Wf'ight 2,000 


100,0 


(2) Two-seat machine. 
1\lilitarv Load 
Wing Structure 
Petrol Capacity 
Fusdage, etc. 


:\lilitary load assumed = 320 Ib,: 
Lb, Per cent. 
320 10,0 
640 20.0 
6
0 20,0 
1,600 50,0 


Gross Total Weight 


3,200 


100.0 


Question of Resistance. 
"Oe ma
T no\\' pass from the question o'f weight saving 
to the question of resistance, It is frequently stated, 
and it is to some extent true* that, in the matter of the 
coefficient of resistance, tlw hig machine possesses some 
a(kantage. Evidently an increase in size only renders it 
Pnssib!e to reduce the coefficient of resistance, it is" up 
to" the designer to make the most of this possibility. 
nearly, if it can be shown that in practice the exigencies 
of constructional art allow of a big machine being built 
with a less coefficient of resistance than a smaller machine, 
the range of flight will be increased proportionately, that 
is to say, the range of flight, for a given percentage of 
the total weight in petrol, is inversely as the coefficient 
of resistance. 
It is to-day well understood that the resistance of a 
flying machine may be treated as made up of two com- 
ponents-the aerodynamic resistance due to the flight 
organs proper and the direct or " head" resistance due to 
the body and it<; appendages. The large machine may 
undoubtedly have somewhat lower relative resistance as 
due to its flight organs, that is to say, its aerodynamic 
rf'sistance per unit wcight is less; but the ('x tent to which 
the small machine is at a disadvantage from this cause 
j-. comparatively unimportant, it is not ã. serious handicap. 
The difference in the body or fuselage resistance is more 
considerable; it i<; sometimes possible to design a large 
machine for the execution of any given duty with com- 
parati,'ely little increase in the fuselage, 
If we could assume the resistance of the fuselage to 
be an invariable or constant-no matter" hat the size of 
the machine may be-it would be possible to make out a 
case for a very much larger machine and that based on the 
consideration of weight alone, If the militarv load be 
taken to be the same in any case (the problem -being to 
specify for a gh-co duty the machine of greatest flight 
range), the fuselage might be designed to vary but little 
"ith \'ariations of size, but the same does not apply to 
th(' landing chassis and other sources of direct resistance, 
at the best the sa,'ing in the case of two machines whose 
wC'ights are in the ratio 2: 1, does not amount to more 
than 10 per cent. of the total. The portion of the 
(lirect resistance which is due to the alighting gear, and 
in th(' ca<;e of the naval type or seaplane, due to the hull 
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or float, will in:('vitabk increase t1le larger the machine, 
and so in rec;p
('t of tiIe
 ' the inf'Teas"" in size will be of 
little relief to the designer, 
In most of the designs which have at present been 
prepar,
d or carried into ('xe('ution, th(' relief which i" 
theoretically to be obtained hv a careful design of the 
fuselagc has ('('rtainly not hecn rmlised to the full, and it 
would almost seem as if the designers were not alive to its 
importance. Sometimes two or more engines have been 
fitted independently, extf'rnal to the fuselage, and in such 
a case it is at lea,>t doubtful whether any saving of resist- 
ance has been achie\'ed at all. 
The employm
nt of m3re than one engine in an aero- 
plane instead of diminishing may seriously increa<;e the 
risk of failure, Unless sa powerful an installation is 
fitted that one engine alone (or two engines out of three) 
will flv an aeroplane, no increased reliability or ad,oantage 
from the subdivision of the powcr unit is secured, The 
usual reason for more than one engine being specified is 
that at present the aeronautical motor of three or four 
hundred horse-power is virtually non-existent in this 
country. Thus it is at present scarcely possible so to 
design as to take advantage of size in the one respect in 
which size may in somc degrer justify it<;elf. 
Military Future. 
In conclusion, it is manifest that the future-the 
military future-does not and cannot lie with the 
machine of great weight and dimensions. Even if the 
methods of aerofoil construction of the future permit ot 
the necessary factor of safety being obtained on half the 
weight so far found possible (which does not seem high I) 
probable) the machine of over two or three tons weight 
will remain the exception rather than the rule. 
It has already been pointed out that in exceptionÛ 
cases large machines of special type may be needed for 
the carrying of giant bombs or torpedoes, or perhaps 
for the transport of some heavy material unit such as a 
mountain or field gun either as a whole or in parts. Also 
the Na,'al aeroplane may in certain cases require to be 
built on a larger scale than would otherwise be necessary 
or desirable in order to permit of it being sufficiently 
seaworthy when afloat in bad weather, These special 
types however come outside the sco
e of the ,present 
articles, Each case requires to be consIdered or dIscussed 
on its indi,'idual merits. 
The full and complete theory of maÛmum r
nge 
has not been dealt with as being too highly techmcal; 
if some of the disturbing factors are taken into account 
it is possible to make out a case for machines somewhat 
larger, perhaps 20 per cent. larger or heavier than given; 
on the other hand, the best size of machine will ordinarily 
be less than stated since the last few miles of range are 
only obtained at the expense of a disproportionate in- 
crease of total weight which means tonnage ill disposed 
and an undue expenditure of petrol in the performance 
of any ghoen duty. 


The February number of the Asiatic Rcview is specian
 
devoted to RussIan writers and affairs, and is noteworth) 
for the inclusion of an article hv :\1n1(', Olga Nm'ikoff, ilJ 
which the writer shows dearly thë unity penTading Russiam 
of all classes with regard to the war arid the neces
ity for :J 
successful issue, Those familiar with Mme, Novlkoff ane 
her work will see, from this article, the tremendous change 
that the war has wrought on Russia, and the way in which 
social and domestic problems have heen shelved for the 
pursuit of the more vital issue, An article on German finance 
and the Caucasian campaign in the Re1'Ícw is of more than 
ordinary interest, and as a whole it may be sai,d t
at t
e 
character of the Asiatic RCï'iew is more than mamtamed In 
this distinctively Russian number. 


A H islory oflhe Royal Ii' eish Fusiliers, by Howel Thoma
 
(T, Fisher Unwin, 3s, 6d, nct) is a breezy little su.mmary 
01 
the doings of this famous regiment fro
 the tIme of 
t
 
formation up to the end of the South Afncan war, and IS. 
at the same time, an accurate historical record of the Roya 
\\'elsh Fusilipß, -for the author, him<;f'lf evidently a Wcl<;hman, 
has been sufficiently jealous of the honour of the r
giment 
he describe:; to miss nothing, and to pnsnre that Ill" worl; 
shall be of unquestionable ,'eracity, It, is ,worthy of note 
that Iw has heen hut little concerned with lustory that doe
 
not directly affect his subject. The re<;ult i<; an admirabh 
concise vulume. e"trpmr!\' interestin
 in charactcr 
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BANKERS. 


By _\.rthur Kitson. 


T HE present safety and strength of British Banks 
is due neither to the so-called" gold basis," 
nor to the ability or hone
ty of the men who 
manage them, but to the public belief that under- 
m:'dth the Üdiculously small qUdntity of gold-\\ hich 
is nothing mort' than a \'cry thin .-cneer, in comparison 
\\ith the credit re
ting on it-Iests the national credit 
comprising the cntire wealth of Great Britain, Our 
legal tender paper money is ff as good as gold," not 
because the Bdnk of England holds sufficient gold for its 
redemption-\\hieh, uf course, it never does-nor any- 
thing like sufficient, but becaus
 this money is backed 
by O\'er .{It),OOO,ooo,ooo of wealth of every description! 
If Great Britain had been blessed at any time during 
the past half-century with a statesman who really under- 
stood this subject. and who had had sufficient inde- 
pendence and moral courage, the present sy
t('m \\'ould 
ha\'e been scrapped, dnd a sound, rational banking 
s\'
tem \,"ould ha\'e replaced it \\'hich nothing could shake, 
\'That basis for bank credit can be 
afer or stronger than 
the Xational '\'ealth? \\'hich would a Foreign Power 
prefer, the guarantee of a London Bank or that of the 
British GO\'elì1ment? 1-10\\ determined British bankers 
were that the obvious lesson of the H)q crisis should 
be construed to their advantage, may be seen from the 
writings of one of their most able apologists, }Ir. Hartle
' 
Withers. 1\Ir. \\ïthers' book War and Lomba.rd Strcet 
was published at the end of Iqq, and here is his diagnosis 
of the trouble and the lesson he wishes us to learn, In 
his preface he says .. I only produce this brief outline. 
because there is one good reason for trying to make the 
meaning of the:-e events dedr at once. This is, that they 
ga\'e a wonderful proof of the enOrmous strength of Eng- 
land's monetary pU\H
r. and a full recognition of their 
strength lUay be us:.ful now," In hi:, first chapter 
(page 3) he says :- 
It (the" financial crisis of Jul
' and August, Iqq) was an 
un}Jle.l;;?I1t strin; of sur}Jri
l'" but it \\'dS not hrought 
about by an
 illtern,Ll \\-:dkne"s in the English bduking 
sy,;tl'IIl, The ftuy of the tempest "as such that no 
credit systelIl could pussibly Im\'e stood up agctÏn!-t it, 
]n fact, dS \\'iìl be "hO\\n. the chief red"on for the sudden- 
ness and fullnc"" of the blow that fell on Londan \\ dS no- 
thing elsf' but her own O\'erwhelming strf'ngth, She wa.; 
so strong, and su lonely in her strength th,tt her :,trength 
o\'ercamc her. She held the re,;t of the world in fee \\ith 
so mighty a grin that when she said to the rest of the 
world" Please pa
' what you owe me," the world could 
only gasp out! But how can 11M)" \'OU if you don't 
lend me the wherewithal? - 


Curious Reasoning. 


It is a little difficult to know how to answer such 
reasoning. Let us examine his version of these important 
events. Financial authorities have been educating the 
public to bl'lil'Vf' thclt the ,.;afd\" of bank credit is due 
entirely to the fact that it is aÜ redeemable in gold nil 
demand, Thev havl' abo fostered the belief that credit 
unsupported by gold, is dangerous, The\' talk of Ger
 
many's ff paper money p
Tamid " as "'orthl
ss, Xaturall
', 
therefore, as soon as tIll' Balkan trouble arose in the 
summer of rqq, the holders of cheques, bills. promissory 
notes and other forms of credit took the bankl'r
 at their 
\\ ord and ru
hed to have these credit instruments re- 
deemed in gold, And the bank('[s couldn't produce 5 
per cent. of the gold lwedecl! The hollow pretence of 
gold-redemption \vas at once exposed, .\ny commercial 
tirm unable to meet its bills of acceptance when due 
is considered unsound. and is forced into liquidation, and 
the fact thdt velrious "ums are due to the finn-hut 
uncl\'ailable-is insufficicnt to sa\ e it. \\ hv does nut 
t he same rule apply tu the bauks? E\l'ri'une knuws 
thdt the moraturiulll \\as a \'onfe-,:,iOll of in
oh cne\' for the 
time being and ruin wa
 onl} d\oidl'd through wir. Lluyd 
George's prompt d
:ói,...tancc in utkring tile !'o,ational Credit 
as 
ecurity, and in i
"uing eUl ahumlan("e of one pound 
dnd ten :-hilling note" eL
 kgal t"IIl!t'r- .1 nlPa,..,un ,...ug- 
ge
ted YCdrS clgO bv the late Lord Go
chl'n dud VigolOU
ly 


opposed by Lombard Street and Threadneedlc Street. 
Our bdnj.,ing 
ystem is surely lcduccd to hard 
straits when excuses as those made bv 1\11'. Hartley 
Withers. are offered ;s an explanation òf the Cri
is of 
Hlq! ExpreC',sed in plain t,er,ms. the gist of }
r. 

ïth
r
' 
argument IS a" folIo\\ 
 :
 11 JlIls
 tlte þa\:m,Olt Vf, ( b zgatlOlIs 
in gold vn dcmand JIlay b
 an C'i:uiOlee ol/mallcull :-,Ircngth. 
tlte illabililtv to do s'o is an CI-'t'dc1ice 0; ., Ot'cY1f ' hclming 
strcngth ! " - }Ir. Wither
 evt'
 intimat;; thdt the c,ri
i,.; 
was due to the" madness or wl('kedne
:, of tht. publIc III 
demanding fulfilment of the bdnkcrs' obligdtions ! 
An .\llalogy. 
Supposing the Captain of a pa.osenger ship ,should 
ad.-ise his passengers that in time of danger theIr only 
safcÌ\' lav in each one possessing a ship's life belt. \\'h
T 
shouÌd lie con
ider it an evidence of their madnð,.; or 
wickedness if during a heavy storm or collision there 

hould be a general rush fOf life belts J .\nd \\ hat \\ ould 
une sav if, when the ship was sinking and the passengers 
had discovered that there were not enough life belts for 
even 5 per cent. of those on board, the Captain shoulù 
say to those doomed to be dro\\ ned: "}I Y friend
. 
your fate is not due to any c inherent weakness' in our 
method of safeguarding the li\'es of those committed 
to our charge, The truth is, your predicament is a 
. wonderful proof' of its . overwhelming strength.' 
',"e have a monopoly of life belts. but \\e don't happen 
to have more than a few here. \Ye lend them to other 

hipowners and our position is so 'overwhelmingly 
strong' that we are always lending and consequently \\e 
can never keep more than a small percentage for our- 
selves! " 
Can we wonder that the so-called H Gresham Law." 
which is a complete denial of the law of efficiency, is 
accepted as, a mathem,atical a
iom am,ong men who 
can reason m the fashiOn of thIs financIal expert? If 
our ff overwhelming strength" is due to the uncollected 
amount of gold oW'Lng to us. what becomes of the much- 
vaunted" payable on demand" claims? The Gresham 
Law-which is another of the many economic fallacics 
found in orthodox financial treatises, and which has 


SORTES SHAKESPEARIANÆ, 
By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


PARLIAMENT: ORDER OF THE DAY. 
The time aþþroaches, 
That will 'With due deCIsion m'lke us know 
JVhat we sh,lI say 'l!!e ha'iJe and 'what 'lve 
cwe. 
Thoughts sþeculati'Z e their fmSllre hOþes 
relate, 
But certaÙz issue strokes must arbil1'ate: 
Towards whlch advance tht war, 
MACBETH, v.. iv" 16-21. 


MINISTERS ON THRIFT. 
It is a good di'iJÙze that follows his own 
Ùlstructiolls ; I can easier teach 
t'it!e1lty what were good to be done 
theZlZ be Ollt o.f the tWeldy to .follow 
mille OWIl tca(híng. 
IIIERCII'\NT 01< VtNICIJ. I,. ii.. 13-60 
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done duty for th
 bankcl., for 
everal centuries-ought 
to be L i\'E'i it<; l uit.lus, Put into plain English; it means 
that the 4 nh 1 vd mOnf'y is that which the Bankers 
provide or l)[omi C (\ to provide, This "Law" says, 
.. b.'d mone' dÜ, e, out good money, but good money 
l"dnnot driv ' L ut bad money." The acceptance of this 
.. law" depends entirely upon one'
 interpretation of 
the terms " g00d" and .. bad," It was observed 
.:enturiL; a;o that where a cheap money (that is, 
.:liPP
'd L.oins paper money). was circulating freely, 
.tn\' att
mpt to cau<;1 th(' circulation of gold coins of full 
"'eight, failed, he.aus!' there were always enough smart 
and tricky p opk ahou.t to mel
 or clip such ", gO,od " 
cuin:, and make a proht by <;clhng the gold chppmgs. 
And naturally if paper wa<; aCLeptable as currency it 
was cxtrava
ancL to USL an expensive metal like gold. 


The Gresham Law. 

ow the curious thing about this law is. that it is 
cuntradictory to all the l<;tw
 of efficiency, evolution, and 
cummonscn To take one out of thousands of every-day 
e'\.ampl< ,; rvofing material formerly con<>isted of expensive 
mct.lb, "uch a c lead and copper. This gave place to 
tile
 and sldtin which were much cheaper and far more 
, d ' t " G h ' L " " b d " 
s.1mtary Aceor mg 0 res am saw, a 
roufing ha" dri, en out" good" roofing, Similarly cheap 
Bð-;emer steel has driven out expen<;ive wood, brass, 
and 
tone, for thousands of purposes, thereby inq:easing 
the ...afety and comforts of society, In the language of 
the .. Greshamih .. this means that .. had" material 
h.\ , diivcn out thL .. good," Cheap paper printing and 
boukbinding hd"" dr
"en out expen

ve 

rch!lle
1Ì, 
('Pgro .in
 and e
lgraVlllß' Hen
f' the bad ,pnntlnfi 
pre..." and marhmery ha,:,e dnven, out ,the , good 
handicraft' In all the ordmarv affairs of 11fe we Judge of 
the compaiati\ ml rit of two things by actual trial, an
 
thL. one that survive
 is pronounced the better, that IS 
hd tel' for tlll' ('onditions under which the trial was made, 
\\'hv 
hould money be any exception to this general 
iul,
 If pdper money can perform al
 the functions of a 
gold currency, why use the expensIve metal? As a 
matter of fdLt, to-day, 98 per cent. of our currency is 
paper, and tht... alle
,èd nece,>sity for gold is 
 pretence, 
hut it enable" the banl\.ers to draw the same mterest for 
the t1Sf' of paper as they charge for,th
 u,se of gold. T
is 
I l)f'lie\ e is the real Sl cret of theIr mSIstence on mam- 
taining the :,o-called ,. gold basis," , 
Had Sir Thomas Gresham been born two centunes 
later, his ob<;ervations on currency would doubtless have 
led him to a totallv different conclusion from that ex- 
pre d in the so-caÌlcd " law" which goes by his name. 
He "ould most probably have formulated his conclusions 
a<; follo\\s :-" Our greatest philosopher, Sir Isaac 
::\e\\ ton, h3, ,.,ho\\'n us that the direction of motion is 
al\\ ,\v,., along the line of least resistance, Applying this 
trutli to the industrial "orld, to the acti,-ities of man- 
kind, we find that men always seek to gratify their 
\\ dnb "ith the least f'xpenditun of energy, Expressed 
in c,- momic t. rms the tendencv of industry and trade 
i" con"-t,mtly towa'rds cheapne::.s-towards tÌle abolition 
of v<tIue, Cnder free conditions, therefore, cheap money 
1111bt neces
 lrilv drive out dear money, This follows 
from the teachings of philosophy and is confirmed by 
expcrienc and ob,.,ervation," "\he
p" . n
oney 
oes n
t 
1ll "arilv mean money that 1<; meffiClCnt. Steel IS 
e11ornlOu
h cheaper than gold, but a steel bridge is 
infinitely 
afer and better than one of gold, Financial 
\\riter" -likt... \\Ïthf'rc-who extol our bank cheque 
currency, ar unconsciously denying the validity of the 
<..
rc..,ham Law which they profe
s to uphold, Cheque 
currcncy is the clllappst form of money ever, known, and 
ha dri ,OLn out gold currency to an extraordmaryextent, 
.\nel hut for our Ie ;al tender laws, gold currency would 
diqpp ar entiIdv, As l.mg as it performs the function 
of monL'V. cheap monf>Y is the best money. and must 
uf llL,:'e Ity dlÎ" ' nut derlr money, 
\Iuch _ati f -tion ha r been enjoyed by our Press 
('\ 1'1' 
ir Ed".ard Holden's reply to the bombdstic speeches 
of Herr Helfuich, the German Minister of Finance. 

ir Ed\,,rard' replv i ,aid to be "crushing." 
o doubt 
our enemv i dtin.... into 
priou" financial difficulties. 
Th mclrk i taBin rapidly in comparison with the 
mOll t.l1"\ unit- of ill'utrdl-.;, H( mav dlready have had 
to sell ail hi::, im l.. tmcnb abroad. HI' mav have to part 


with all his gold. But, I repeat what I have said in a 
previous article, so long as our enemy's ihdustrial and 
productive activities remain unimpaired, so long as he is 
permitted to exchange his products in sufficient quantities 
for such material and goods which he cannot produce 
and which are necessary for his food and manufactures, 
he cannot be economically destroyed, even if the mark 
should lose 90 per cent. of its former value! A nation 
can exist without gold-a metal which, except for use in 
certain arts such as jewellery and dentistry, is probably 
the most useless and most readily dispensable we have, 
Let us give the Devil his due. Let us reverse the 
conditions, Supposing Germany had destroyed our 
Navy and blockaded our coasts, where would our precious 
banking system be to-day? Where would our pound 
sterling be? Does anyone imagine that our banking 
system would have stood the strain that Germany's hds 
without crumbling up? We have seen that before a 
single shot was fired our system collapsed! Indeed, 
the London banks depend absolutcIy upon foreign com- 
merce backed by the credit of a wealthy nation possessing 
the freedom of the seas, without which our gold supplie
 
could never be renewed, \Vere our coasts blockaded 
they would collapse in a week! 
A Real Comparison. 
The real comparison of Germanv's banking syst
m 
with that of Great Britain's is to be found in their reldtion 
to the industries of each country respectÏ\ ely. The 
Germans themselves admit that they owe their unpre- 
cedented commercial and industrial development largely 
to the policy of their bankers, Judged by the highest 
standard-namely, the development and growth of a 
nation's industries, it must be admitted that the German 
system has proved itself to be immeasurably superior to 
ours. Do our bankers intend to as
ist Briti
h manu- 
facturers to capture German trade in the future? If 
they do, they must alter their policy, \Yhich is best for 
a nation, the possession of great and varied manu- 
factures, of numerous engineering works, ship-building 
yards, cIectrical undertakings and general industries, 
or a monopoly of the world's banking business? 
How much employment does the latter give in com- 
parison to the former? \'"ould either the l.Tnited States 
or Germany be "illing to exchange its iron, 
teel an
 
electrical industries for the whole of our bankmg bUSI- 
ness? Is it not better for a nation mOlally, pecunidrily, 
physically and.socially to be able to empluy its people 
as scientists, agriculturists, mechanics, engineers, 
chemists, electricians than as bank clerks, chauffeurs, 
footmen and butlers? I repeat that the thing that 
matters to us is, whether our industrial and productive 
activities are to he developed? Are \\e producing com- 
modities, food, minerals and other nece
sities as "ell as 
manufactured goods in sufficient quantities to meet the 
public needs, and to me
t the national exp
n
es ? 
The loss of our bankmg monopoly may mJure a few 
hundred or at most a few thousand people. But our 
loss of the world's markets in trade and commerce will 
mean the beginning of the downfall of the British Empire. 


TO HELLAS, 
Long, long ago, in times forever gone, 
\Vas dreamt that mighty dream of peoples free, 
lts immortalities of l\larathon, 
Of Salamis and of Thermopylæ; 
Heroic love that shrank not, could not shrink 
From risk which daunts the mediocre heal t 
\Von victories through worth to do and think- 
The Titan worth to play the Titan's part' 
Hellenic ranks to valour nature-nursed, 
Hellenic rulers of Hellenic race, 
I n daring practised anù in peril versed, 
Rejected weaknf'ss, failure and di' grdc 1 - , 
And now can thine 'neath bribe,., or threat('mngs L.')\\ el 
Where fraud's force failed and Persia's utmost power? 
. r '.r, R'\GG, 


Glimþses of Inner Russia, by Gustav Genrvchowitch 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co" IS, net), i" a little volume of 
Russian sketchLs from which one may learn much ,of the 
flal Ru
..;ia, 
ome of its sketches are concerned with the 
effect the war has had on Ru:.sia. 
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A Ron1ance of the South Seas. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


tSVNOPSIS: Macquart, who describes himself as lucky 
when adventuring, but unlucky as Satan when speculating, finds 
himself in Sydney down on his luck. He has a wonderful 
story 0; gold hidden up a river in New Guinea and a chance 

cquaintance, a sparling man about town, Tillman, offers to 
introduce him to an apparently sporting and really wealthy 
wool-brokð', Curle--.øis, with [> view to financing his schemø, 
The night before the interciew .11 acquart, sleePing in a park, 
not having the price of a bed on him, makes the acquaintance 
of Houghton, a well-educated Englishman, also out of a fob, 
Tillman, .\lacquart and Houghton go to Curlewis' office, and 
.l1acquart tells his story -' Screed the partner of Curlewis, is 
'11so present, but takes no part z'n the conversat
'on, going on 
steadily with his work, They resent his presence, and when 
Curlewis turns dOwn their proposition, they feel it is due in an 
uncanny way to Screed's antagonism, Jlacquart's story of 
how the gold came to be J. idaen and deserted is most thrilling 
but conveys the impression that he himself took an active part 
in the work, though he talks of a dead man named Smith. 
J1acquart walks out of tlle office with a bold air, remarking 
Ihat it needs a great man like Rl101es, not .. a sane business 
man," to grasp the proposition, Soon after the three h(lve left 
Screed leaves the office telling his partner he will not be long, 
He finds the three adventurers at a well-known bar; he mentions 
to them M acquart' s story has interested him, and asks)hem to his 
house 'that e1'ening, They go, He provides them with cigars 
and whisky and sodas, and together they pore over maps and 
charts of New Guinea, Screed finds 111 acquart' s chart is 
confirmed by an Admiralty chart, He agrees to put up [r,ooo, 
having first carefully tied up Macquart and his friends by a 
cleverly worded letter of promise, He also undertakes to find 
them a ship, he himself having secured an op'ion on a suitabte 
vessel-a yawl, They are to meet next J10nday to KO 01'er the 
.. Barracuda," as the yawl is called,] 
CHAPTER V, 
CAPTAD; HULL. 
S AN FRA}JCISCO might have poso;essed the greatest 
harhour in the world, the chance was thrown away 
for want of a genius who would have included all 
the great \\aterways known now as San Francisco 
Bay, San Pablo Bay and Suisun Bay under the generic name 
Harbour, Sydney was wiser and ga\T the great bay which 
Xature presented to her its 'proper name, it is really a neo;t 
of harbours; all sorts of creeks and coves give who r.age and 
anchorage to all scrtS' of craft, 
Farm Cove is the na\'al anchorage, and l:.eyond Farm 
Cove, in the direction of the Heads, lies a narrow Lav used 
mostly for fishing loats and yachts of small tonnage
 The 
B(J.rr!lcuda was anchored here, and here next morning at seven 
o'clock, Screed and his companions turned up to inspect the 
yawl. They hired a boat and Tillman sculled them across 
to her, There was no watchman on board, and so whilst 
making their survey they could talk unhindered, 
Tillman was at once taken with the craft, He was a 
born s,,'1.ilor and his life in Sydney had not dimmed the 
instinctive eye that told him at a glance the worth of the 
Barracuda as a sea boat, She was, as Screed had said. a fifty- 
footer, decked over all, possessing a cabin aft that woul give 
accommodation to five at a pinch, a tiny fo' c'sle forward and a 
caboose where one could scarcely swing a cat, but which was 
good enough for all their purposes, She had two boats, a 
collapsible and a four-oared clinker-built scow, po
sessing 
mast and lug sail. She was white painted and the brass-work 
had been polished up till it shone in the morning light, the 
rigging both standing and running \\as in perfect condition, 
as were the spars, including the spare booms and gaffs stowed 
on deck; the blocks were in perfect order, the narrow \\hite 
planking of the deck holy-stoned and "crubbed till each 
teak dowel showed, and there was not a scrap of raffle or 
canvas bucket out of place or a loose rope end to be seen, 
.. She's a peach," said Tillman, 
He led the way down below to the cabin, Though the 
tiny ports were clused and the sky-light, there \\as no trace 
of must or cockroaches, or that fllst,- smell that comes to an 
old ship or a vessel that has been neglected; the hunk hedding 
wa,> good, Tillm.ll1, \\ ho h,td taken cummand uf the in- 


specting party, poked his nose everyv:here, into the tiny pan- 
try, which contained everything in the form of crockery ware 
necessary, into the lazarette and the lockers, He opened the 
ports, glanced at the tell-tale compass overhead, then, leading 
the way on deck again, he inspected the fo'c'sle, noted that 
all the cooking arrangements in the caboose were in order, 
that the Rippingille stove was next to new, and the pots and 
pans polished and speckless, 
Then he turned to Screed, 
" Well:' said he, .. all I can say is she is ready for sea, 
and I'd start in her this afternoon if the provisions and water 
were aboard," 
.. There's nothing wanting:' said Macquart, .. except the 
charts and chronometer and the sailing orders," 
" I'm glad you are of my way of thinking," said Screed, 
" I'm not a practical seaman myself, but, as I told you, I have 
some interest in shipping, and I was sure this boat would fill 
the requirements, She is easily handled, I know that from 
Mackenzie, her last skipper," 
.. She'll handle herself," said Tillman, "I shouldn't 
mind taking her round the world with OlÙy Houghton here 
to help. You could heave her to for a rest whenever you 
wanted, she'd sleep hove to, Well, I \\-ill sign on for one, 
and there's no use wasting time asking l\Iacquart or Houghton 
if they object to coming because the dinner napkins haven't 
pink fringes, How long will it take you to get the provisions 
and everything on board ? " 
" A week will do it," said Screed, 
"Let's fix it, then:' said l\Iacquart, "To-day is 
Wednesday, We'll start this day week, weather permitting- 
that is to say, unless there's a hurricane blowing," 
" This day week," said Screed, "and now I must get 
back to the office; unlike you people, I am the slave of Time, 
I will figure out the stores list during the day and put it in the 
hands of l\lacdermott, He'll do everytlJing, charts-stores- 
everything, However, the three of yuu might drop in and 
see me to-night after supper to go more closely over details. 
and I will have a duplicate of the stores list to show you." 
They rowed ashore, and Screed went off in a hurry to his 
office, leaving the others to return to the citv at their leisure, 
" Screed's ashamed to be seen with us:" said Tillman, 
" not that we are so disreputable, but he's an awful old stick, 
or pretends to be, and I suppose I have a reputation, rather, 
for jocularity and high living; well, it don't matter as long 
as he stumps up the coin, Come along, you chaps, I'm going 
to have some hreakfast," 
The three proceeded from the waterside to the Cltv, It 
was a glorious morning, with a blue and blazing sky and wind 
enough to temper the heat, The white gulls fishing in the 
harbour came drifting on the wind occasionally right overhead 
and their creaky cries mi),ed with the rumble of traffic and 
the bustle of the wharves; the spirits of early morning 
and summer, of youth and adventure were abro
d, and 
Houghton knew again that it was good to be ali\'e, 
:\Iacquart was in high good humour. That mysterious 
person never smiled, his gaiety only finding e),pre
sion in a 
certain contained vivacity of manner and movement unmis- 
takable when you knew the man, This morning, ac; he walked 
side by side \....ith Tillman and the other, it wa<; very noticeable; 
ì\Iacquart was in feather. Everything was gomg well with 
him, his plans were succeeding to a charm, the ghostly 
treasure he had been carrying about the world for the last 
fifteen years, the phantom treasure that had nearly ruined 
him, was about to materialise, soon he would be touching gold, 
red, warm, chinking gold, 
Macquart, a<; he walked, scarcely heard the chatter of 
his companion,> ; he was seeing yelluw, his past was forgotten. 
the present scarcely felt and the futme entirely absorbing 
his thoughts, when, turning a "tn ,t corner, a hand clapped 
him on the shoulder anrl. a \ oice cried: 
" B- - Y Jot., by all the PU\\LrS ' " 
Tillman, wheeling round at till' "ound of the ,'oice, "aw 
the qUeStioner \\Ïth hi, hand "till on l\Iacquart';. "houlder. 
A big, sailor-like man 11(' was rough-looking .md badly drec.,.;ed, 
yet \\Ïth no touch of the fo'c'sle about him, 
:\Iacquart look"d blighted. the blood hacl left his face, 
leaving it a dingy yellow; he eemed at a los for words or 
breath, but only for a moment. 
" \\'hy, it's Captain Hull." "aid hL [hen turning s\\iftly 
to Tillman: "111 ee you to-night," he cried, . at the place 
you know, I \\ant to have a word \\Ïth my friend, Captain 
Hull: haven't seen him for years," He gave Tillman a \\inl: 
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as if to imply that there was more in all this than he could 
explain at the moment, then, turning, he walked off \\ith the 
Captain, leaving Tillman and Houghton to go their way won- 
dering at this new development and somewhat disturbed in 
mind, 
Hull said nothing for twenty yards or so, He was chuck- 
ling to himself as if over some joke he had just heard, Then 
he said :- 
" Who were them guys? " 
"0, two men I picked up," said Macquart, "Sydney 
chaps-What are you doing here? " 
" Sydney chaps were they," said Hull, seeming deafto 
the question, "Mugs for sure, un-fort'nate mugs," 
He slapped his thigh as he walked, seeming to commune 
with himself still over some joke; his last words were scarcely 
complimentary to 1\Iacquart, but that gentleman did not show 
umbrage, Macquart was not indeed in the position to take 
umbrage at anything Captain Hull might choose to say to 
him, He looked now, as he walked along with his com- 
panion, like a predatory bird subdued and led by its captor, 
Captain Hull, after a few moments more of internal com- 
munion, suddenly broke silence, All at once he began 
speaking as though he and 
Iacquart had only just met. Up 
to tills, he had been gloating over his prey, now, of a sudden, 
he struck, . 
" Well," said he, "this is a surprise, It is so; and to 
think it's fower year and more since we parted. Fower year 
and more since you left me blind with tñe drink in that pub 
at San Lorenzo and bolted with me money," 
" That I did not," said Macquart, "It was an accident, 
I was as drunk as you, I was nailed by a crimp," 
" 0, you was nailed by a crimp, was you," said Hull, as 
though quite open to be convinced; " pore chap, and was you 
shanghaied, maybe? " 
II I \\-pas. JJ 
" And yet four days late! you was cutting the cards at 
Black Sam's on the Barbary Coast and gaoled for assault 
an' drink same night, paying' your fine next morning with the 
money you choused me of, How do you make that out? " 
.. It's not true," said Macquart. "I don't know who 
stuffed you up with those lies, It's not true-that's all I 
can say, and I leave it there," 
" And are you still on the old treasure liftin' job," asked 
Captain Hull tenderly, and quite ignoring the denials at the 
other, "or was that a lie as well as the others you spun 
me?" 
" That was no lie," cried Macquart, flushing under the 
torture of the last five minutes; without a rag of his new-found 
self-respect and self-satisfaction left he caught at the one bit of 
truth, as a naked man might catch at a cloth to cover himself 
with, "That was no lie: the treasure was there, it's there 
now and only waits lifting," 
" I believe you ain't wrong," said Captain Hull, "I've 
always took notice that the biggest liars haven't no mem'ries, 
but gives different change every time they spins the same yarn ; 
but you always stuck consistent to that yarn of yours, and 
so it was, maybe, I put up my two hundred dollars on a half- 
share lay-Come in here," He stopped at the door of a 
restaurant, 
" What do you want going in there for? " asked Mac- 
quart, 
" I'll soon show you-you follow me, for you've got to 
pay," 
He entered and took a seat at a table near the door, 
1\Iacquart sitting down also, 
" Have you any money? " asked Macquart, 
" l\Ioney ? " replied Captain Hull, taking up the menu, 
" What's that-is it a herb? Money-let's see; 0, ay, .money, 
I remember now, round stuff it was, made 0' metal, if I remem- 
ber right. No, I ain't got no money, and ain't had none since 
I can remember. Fower years ago I saw the last of my money 
-you boned it, Waiter, kim here," 
The waiter approached, and with a huge forefinger, Hull 
indicated his desires upon the menu, 
" A porterhouse steak, two kidneys and bacon to faller, 
scram hied eggs, toast and coffee, and look sharp-for two, 
yes, make it for two and this gentleman pays," 
Macquart seemed resigned, He said nothing whilst 
the food was being hrought, then, when it was on the table, 
he fell to on it as readily as the other, During the meal, the 
two men were entirely amicable, like two jackals that had dis- 
covered a carcase they fell to, and all disputes were put aside 
till the meal was done with, 
Nearly a sovereign's worth of food having been destroyed, 
Macquart paid, and the pair left the café and took their way 
towards :\Iarket Street, Captain Hull, well fed now, was 
slightly more amicable in his manner towards Macquart. 
Captain Hull had pretty keen instincts, He had met 
I\Iacquart when the latter was walh.ing with two "Sydney 
chaps," 1\IJrquart had c:'I.hibited ready money in the café, 
l\Iacquart \\as evidently on some job here in Sydney, and Hull 
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determined in his own mind to stick to 
Iacquart like a 
leech, 
He scented monev, 
Hull, to describe him more fully, was a big, blonde, blue- 
eyed man, much battered by the sea and the world and 
himself, Children liked him, There were terrible things in 
his life. he had fought and drank and rogued and ranged 
through all the parallels of latitude and all the years of his 
discretion; not a shipowner from 'Frisco to London Docks 
would have employed him, unless on a sinking job, and those 
sort of things aren't done now, much, He had been kicked 
out of New Ireland, he had smelt Norfolk Island, he had a bad 
name in Callao- -yet, somehow, children liked him, But he 
was a hard case all the same, wi th one redeeming virtue, 
however, only to be expressed in his own language-he had 
never gone back on a pal. 
The streets were crowded, and as they walked along, 
Captain Hull looked into the shop windows, examining the 
goods displayed therein and making remarks upon them to 
his companion, The two men might have been the best com- 
panions taking a morning stroll through the city, but it might 
have been noticed that the conversation was mostly on the part 
of Captain Hull, That gentleman having inspected ladies' 
petticoats, je\.,rellery, and the contents of a hardware shop, 
paused before a tobacconist's and, seized with the desire to 
smoke, entered, bought two ci 
ars, keeping his eye on Mac- 
quart all the time through the fascia, paid for them, lit one, 
and came out again-to find Macquart gone, 
The thing seemed impossible, He had never lost sight 
of the elusive one, or only for the momentary time required 
to pick up his change and light his cigar; all the same, Macquart 
had vanished, Not a sign of him was to be seen in the crowc1ed 
and bustling street, 
,. Fitchered," said the Captain, He stood looking to 
right and left, He could see quite a long way, and the crowd 
was not dense enough to prevent him from picking out 1\Iac- 
quart's figure had it been visible, but Macquart had vanished 
just as the rabbit vanishes when the conjuror places it under 
the tall silk hat, and just as surprisingly, Captain Hull 
might p
"e asked himself whether the whole business was 
not an illusion, only for the fact that he was a man ungiven 
to self-questioning, 
" \Vell, of all the - swine," said he, recovering his 
breath and his swearing capacity at the same time, "Give 
me the slip, has he ? Turned hisself inside out whiles I was 
lightin' a see-gar? Blest if it ain't'San Lorenzo over again, 
and if he ain't sold me the same old dog, b- him, Well, 
/we'll see," He walkeq along in the direction of the Paris 
House, passed it, and entered a bar, 
Here he stood with his elbow on the counter, and a whiskey 
before him, thinking things over, - 
Losing l\Iacquart was like losing his purse, The Captain 
was very hard up indeed, broke to the world-to use his O\\Tß 
e'\':pression, and ;\Iacquart seemed flush; but the money part 
of the question bulked small in his eyes beside the fact that 
he had been done. And now, as he stood thinking things over 
and feeling his defeat and weighing it, a new idea came to 
him, 1\Iacquart was on some paying job; the fact that he had 
money, and the fact that he was so anxious to get rid of him 
-Hull-pointed in the same direction, 
He had lost not only the few pounds he might have 
squeezed out of 1\lacquart, but the chance of standing in over 
some shady business, 
This thought so infuriated him that he finished off his 
whiskey at a gulp and started off for pastures new, He wan- 
dered into Lamperts, and the first person he saw there was 
Tillman, who was standing at the bar with Houghton and talk- 
ing to several jovial-looking strangers, 
Tillman was in high feather. Somehow or another, news 
that he was leaving Sydney on a venture had leaked out, 
probably from his own lips, Before taking Houghton and 
:\Iacquart to Curlewis, he had talked of something mysterious 
that he had up his sleeve, something in which the profits 
would be enormous-if it panned out. You can fancy him 
with his straw hat on the back of his head and a cigarette 
between his fingers telling one of the boys of what he was going 
to do, "Never you mind where-a new place and a new thing 
and fids of money in it, bags of coin-" 
Cllrlewis had also been talking, 
"Well, I must be off," Tillman was saying, ff Can't 
waste any more time on you, Billy, I've business to attend 
to," He took Houghton's arm and led him off, Neither of 
them noticed Hull, whom they would certainly have recognised 
as the man who had taken ;\Jacquart off that morning, and the 
swing door had scarcely closed on them when criticism broke 
out at the counter. 
"God help the business that B J')by is attending to," 
said Billy, a bibulous-looking youth i.1 check-tweed and with 
a Cigarette in the corner of his mouth, ff I reckon I know it. 
too, They've got a new barmaid at the Paris House," 
ff 1\0, it aren't that," said a gentleman, with a face like 
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lacquart looked blighted, the blood had left his face, leaving it a dingy yellow. 


a horse and a diamond horse-shoe in his cravat, .. Bobby's 

m some sure enough lay; he's been tryin' to get Curle\\is into 
It, I heard a chap sayin' Cur had told him all about it, a gold 
mine hid somewhere up north, Robby has been goin' about 
the last few days with a crazy-Iookin' guy that's got the loca- 
tion of the mine, a chap with the hair growin' through his hat 
an' his ten toes stickin' through his boots," 
Captain Hull, who had obtained a whiskey, stood with it 
in his hand, waiting to hear more, but the conversation turned 
away from Tillman to horses, and, finislúng his drink, the 
Captain \\ent to the telephone-box in the comer, took the 
directory, and turned its pages laboriously till he found what 
he wanted, Then, with the address of Curle\'.is and Screed 
in his mind, he started off. 
Certain that the crazy-looking guy referred to by the 
horsey man was l\Iacquart, he was now more convinced than 
e\'er that something was up, and quite determined to be in it 
or to spoil everythÜ,g. 
He reached Curlewis' office, \\ent upstairs, gave his namp 
to the clerk, and in a few minutes wa
 admitted to the inner 
office and sanctum of the firm,where Curlewis was 
tanding with 
his bad. to the stove, with his hands in his pockets, talking 
to Screed who was seated at his desk. 


Hull, hat in hand, made a scrape, half turned to see that 
the door was shut, and then spoke 
.. Which of you gentlemen is 'Ir, Curlewis," said he 
.. I've somethin' to say to 
Ir, Curlewis and it won't bear 
repeatin' before anyone else," 
" 
I Y name is Curlewis," replied the chief of the firm, 
.. and you can say whatever you like here, This is Mr. Screed, 
my partner-sit down," 
.. Well, now," said the Captain, taking the spat pomted 
out to him and placing his hat on the floor, .. Did you bv 
anv chance in the last day 0' two come across a guy by the 
name of Macquart. I'm not askin' to he inquisitive. I have 
my meanin'." . 
.. I take you," replied Curlewis, .. and I can give you an 
answer straight, I In J during the last day or two come 
acro"s a guy by the name of l\Iacquart -What about 
him ? " 
" Ah. there's the mb," 
aid Hull. .. I'm not askin' to 
he inquisitivp but did this chap lay any propusal before you 
with re 'ard to monev or mine.;; or such like? " 
" You mJ.v t.lke it from me that hp did," said Curlcwi..:: ; 
.. a very bi
 propu aI-what more? " 
The Capt.lÏn wa,; silent for a mument, Then lie said : 
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" Well, that's what I wanted to be at. I reckon you are 
goin' in wIth 111m on some deal, and all I have to say is, where 
he goes, I goes," 
" I don't quite understand," said Curle\\Ís, 
" This way, If I don't get half shares with l\lacquart, 
I II blow the gaff on him and bust up the husiness," 
Screed, who was writing, or pretending to write, moved 
uneasily, Curlewis smiled, . 
" Well, my dear sir," said he, " go and blow the gaff on 
this person as much as you please, it is no affair of mine, I 
have nothing to do with him, I refused his plan to hunt for 
gold in New Guinea and there's an end of it," 
"New Guinea," said Hull, "So he's on the old lay, 
I ought to a' guessed it ; swab! Well, I'm sorry to have 
taken up your time, but might I ask you where he's livin' now 
or where I might find him? " 
" I should think most probably if you wait long enough, 
you might find him in gaol," said Curlewis, "No, I cannot 
tell you where he lives, the gentleman did not leave his visiting 
card behind him," 
The Captain picked his hat up from the floor, rose from 
his chair and hung in irons for a moment; Screed, at the same 
time rose in a leisurely fashion, put on his hat, and 
collected some letters as if for the purpose of taking them to 
the post, 
" Well, good-day to you, gentlemen," said Hull at last. 
" I've lost my time and yours, and there's no more to be said; 
but let me once lay my hands on that gink, and Lord! won't 
I treat him lovely," 
He went out, and, disregarding the lift, thundered down 
the stairs, 
In the street, he took off his hat and wiped his brow with 
his coat-sleeve, 
It was a comfort to think that l\Iacquart had failed to 
rope in Curlewis, but it was rather a cold comfort, considering 
the fact that the Captain was at his last half-crown, He wìlked 
awav down the street, re\'olving this latter fact in his mind, 
'The fo'c'sle stared him in the face, To the after-guard 
users of the sea, the fo'c'sle is the last resort, the last threat 
of Fate, Hull, a once Master-mariner of decent repute, had 
been driven into the fo'c'sle time and again these latter years, 
and now the prospect was opening before him once more, 
At the corner of the street, he was standing with his hands 
in his pockets cursing his luck and l\Iacquart, alternately, 
when someone spoke to him, 
It was Screed, 
.. Captain Hull," said Screed, ., a word with you," 
.. Good Lord! " said Hull. recognising the other, " why 
it's Mr.-" 
.. Screed, yes, that's my name, I war.t to speak to you 
for a minute, walk with me down the street and we can talk 
as we go, I may be of ùse to you, 
ow, see here, what's 
all this about that man l\Iacquart? What do you know 
about him ? " 
" What do I know about him," burst out the Captain, 
., I know this, he's the higgest blackguard that ever walked on 
two feet," 
" I know that," said Screed, . or, at least, that he is a 
very considerabl
 scaI?P; what I'r,n,getting at is tl,1Ís : he came 
to a friend of mme wIth a proposltlOn about buned treasure 
in New Guinea, Now, clear your mind of all prejudice- 
do you know anything against that proposition, I mean, is 
It wild-cat or genuine? " 
The Captain was silent for a moment. Then he said: 
.. It's right enough, I b'lieve the stuff's there and the fellow's 
been tryin' after it for years, but he's such an onnatural bad 
'un, he's never been able to pull the thing off, He had me on 
to it ; we all but got a chap in 'Frisco to put 
p the coin 
for an expedition, then he ran crooked with a fnend of the 
chap's-ran crooked over a ten cent business-and the deal 
was off, He finished up by boning all my coin and leavin' 
me drunk in a pub in San Lorenzo fower years ago, Now, I 
ain't much, but I'm straight o\'er a deal and I've run guns 
and smuggled and done many a!lother job oft the O,K., but, I 
ain't an out-and-outer, No, I am't an out-and-outer, Mac IS, 
an' that's why I want to g t hold on him, I wants to punch 
that chap's head, I'm sufferin' to punch that chap's head- 
I'm-" 
" Don't talk of punching heads," said Screed, .. That's 
not busine"s, and you are wasting time, :\Iacquart has g?t 
his expedition together through a fri<-:nd of mine, and he IS 
starting with two other men to pull tlus þold ; t
le ?nly doubt 
I have is that he seems such an extraordmary vl11am, he may 
by some chance-" 
" I get you," cut in the Captain, .. Be some chance, he'll 
do these two guys in, He will so," 
" They are good men," went on Sc 'eed, " and I have 
warned them to be on the look-ou', an I I will warn them 
again, but one must take all preca tio 1" and that's where 
you come in, You are older than the) are, and you have a 
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more intimate knowledge of this man, Now, Captain, I have 
here a job for you, Take yourself out of Sydney to-day so 
that there may be no chance of your meeting l\Iacquart, and 
call upon me to-morrow morning at eight o'clock. Here's my 
card with my address." 
The Captain took the card between an immense finger 
and thumb, 
" I'll come," said he, " but I'll let you know pretty plainly 
I'm bust, broke to the world; half-a-crown is all I have, and 
God knows where I'm to get the next happenny." 
" Here's a sovereign," said Screed, " and go slow with 
it, Don't get on the liquor, whatever you do, for that would 
spoil all, and Sydney is full of temptation, Get out some- 
where on the harbour side, have as much food as you want, 
but no drink-and, above all, don't talk. Don't mention this 
affair and don't mention my name, If you do, I'll call off 
and you may whistle for l\Iacquart. See here, Captain, you 
may pull out of this a rich man, Remember that, and don't 
spoil the chance of your life. I'm reckoned a lucky man, 
and any business I take up goes through, Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men out of a thousand would not go on with 
this affair knowing what I know about l\Iacquart. Well, it 
does not put me oft, I don't care a dump for a man's charac- 
ter, so long as his scheme is good and so long as I know his 
character and can take precautions against it." 
" I reckon you'll have to take a pocketful of precautions 
if you're dealing with l\Iacquart," said Hull. 
" I have come to that conclusion," replied Screed, 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE OUTFITTlXG, 
T ILLl\IA
 and Houghton, little knowing of the Hull 
incident, and :\Iacquart little knowing of Screed's 
interview with Hull, the work of storing the 
Barracuda and getting her ready for sea went on 
apace, 
One thing Tillman noticed, Macquart took up his 
residence on the yawl and would not leave her. Once, when 
Tillman wanted a messenger to go up town after some fittings 
that had not arrived, he asked l\Iacquart to go, and Macquart 
refused, alleging a sore foot, 
l'vIacquart slept on board and did his own cooking. Held 
by the deadly fear of Hull, he scarcely shewed himself on 
deck, and when a boat put off from shore he inspected her 
through one of the ports before coming up to receive her. 
"I can't make out what's up with Macquart," said 
Tillman to Houghton. "Looks to me as if he was keeping 
hid from something," 
.. He's a rum customer," replied Houghton, "I expect, 
maybe, he owes money ashore; anyhow, it's none of our 
business, " 
They had indeed plenty of business to attend to without 
troubling about l\Iacquart, Though the Barracuda was 
reckoned ready for sea, there were all sorts of matters to be 
put right and adjusted, all sorts of things to be thought of 
considering the fact that the expedition might last six months 
or more. Caulking tools and material, for instance, had 
not been supplied or thought of, and they were faced with 
the difficulty that Screed was no sailor and therefore they had 
to overhaul everything for themselves, Screed, mo
eover, 
though he had mentioned the fact that he was puttmg up 
a thousand pounds, had a terrible eye towards expense, a
d 
they had to submit every item to him and often fight to obtam 
what they wanted, 
" I'm blest if I'd have undertaken the job if I'd known 
Screed was such a crab over halfpence," said Tillman one 
day in disgust. "I've been fighting him over the provisions, 
I want victuals for nine months, and he has only made out 
for six, I told him plain it wouldn't do; he seemed to think 
we could victual up there on the Gu
nea Coast; he does
't 
care if we go short-well, I knocked lum on that. I told hIm 
we couldn't get anythirg up there but Bêche de mer and 
cocoanuts; of course, 1 was talking through my hat, I 
don't know but that we mayn't strike a co-operative stores, 
though it's not likely; anyhow, he gave in, Then, there's 
guns, Three Winchesters and three Colts aut?mahcs was 
my ultimatum, with two hundred rounds apIece, Lord! 
how he squealed; but I got 'em," 
" He talked a lot about that thousand pounds," said 
Houghton, "I don't believe this set out will cost him more 
than three hundred, The Barracuda isn't lost money, he 
can sell her when we come back," 
"You mean if we come back," said Tillman. "We 
are taking an awf
1 big risk, and don't you make any mistake 
about that," 


(To be rontinued.) 


[The opening chapters of Chaya have dppeared in LAND AND WATER of 
February 3 and 10,] 
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AQUASCUTUM 
FIELD ð TRENCH 
COA TS. 


The opInion of Officers 
who have been In the 
Trenches during the cold, 
wet months of the War 
must be most helpful to 
those who have not had 
that experience, and the 
letters received from them 
prove beyond any 
possible doubt that the 
'" AQUASCUTUM" is 
the ONE COAT to be 
relied upon. 
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AQUASCUTUM, Ltd.., 


Waterproof Coat Speciali.,. for o\>er 50 year.. 
By Appointment to Hi. Maje.ty the King, 
100 REGE
T STREET, LONDON, W. 


i PERFECTION IN TAILORING 
I 
I --. 
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There 19 an Indeftnahle line oetwcen the .. Expel/.lv""y .. dressed man and 
the .. P"rfecth" rlre..ed, 
Difficult to deftne with civilians, it .. doubly difficult in the case at 
Military or :Saval moen. 
.0 \\ïn..inson"s Of tallnrinf;l carri('s the c"1('het of .. P.lIrfection." Thpir chief 
cutter is an arti
t famous in the \V(>
t Fnd. their materials are fight, and 
experience in aU Ñ'rvi( . m.ltters in\f.lllnhle. 
That is whv the ""'Ilkin'on Tailnrin!/:" IJept, i. 80 de<ervedly popular, 
Their pri"". are di.tmctly moderatp and 
;4 Hours 
I
 
umdent time when nece9
ary. 


'Vilkinson Sword Company 
53 Pall 
laIl, London S. W. LTD, 
There b no article required in an On;cer. Equipment Dlhich Wilkinson. 
do nof .Iock, 


The Orif!inal Cording's. Estd. 1839. 
High-Grade 
Military Waterproofs. 
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New Illustrated List of water- 
proof costa, boot., trench wader., 
portable bath., &c" at request. 


THE "COR WARD" CAPE 


This capacious coat,len!!Ìh cape reaches 
well below the knees and goes on easily 
over equipment and even thickest mili- 
tary clothing, In the fore-part are wide 
slits, covered with flaps to button, 
through which the arms pass, 
The garment is fitted with readily ad- 
justed straps, buckling in front, which 
also serve to carry the cape if it be 
thrown back temporarily to give entire 
freedom to the arms, Further. these 
straps are adapted so that the cape 
(rolled up into a small attached wrap) 
may h carried either knapsack fashion. 
10 position for immediate use, or slung 
from the shoulder, 
A rælly satisfactory waterproof outfit 
is provided by supplementing the" Cor, 
ward" Cape with a pair of loose overall 
leggings, which would be neatly hpld in 
the large button-to inside pocket of cape, 


When ordering a .. Corward" cape, 
or if to be .ent on approval, beight 
and che.t mea.ure, and reference 
.hould be civen. 
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J. C. CORDING & C8d 
Waterproofers to H.M. the King 
Only Addrea."s : 
19 PICCADILLY, W. & 35 ST. JAMES'S ST. 
s.w, 


/l\TEXPEN.SfVE 
REST GOJ-f/iV.s 


SUItable for a1\ manner of 
occasions, Designed by our 
own artists and made in our 
own workrooms from rich 
quality materials, The value 
of these gowns is quite ex- 
ceptional, while the cut, 
style and finish is of a par, 
ticularly high order, 
REST GOWN, as sketch, in 
silk crêpe de chine, with full 
pleated skirt, made in 
various lengths, folded 
bodice with collar of ecru 
lace with gold threads, and 
pleated chiffon elbow sleeves, 
Stocked in black, lavender, 
hydrangea shades of blue and 
pink, heliotrope, rose, two 
shades of saxe, grey, white, 
sky and purple, 


Price 69, 6. 


Also in a hævier quality 
crêpe at 


84'-. 
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Debenham 
&- Free,!?


y 
\\'i<lmore Street, 
ICo:..ndi,h Squør..1 London W 
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Famous War Correspondent Returns. 


Mr, S,ydney A, )ro
eley 
(the official war corre
pon- 
dent with the 1\Iediterra, 
Dean E x p e d i t ion a r )' 
Force), who has been in- 
valided home, write.. from 
the Press Club. Feh, 4th. 
1916 : 
.. W"terman's certainl) 
deserved the name of 
. Ideal' in the lJardan- 
elles, I saw it in use 
very often, Apart from 
my pri,'ate wor)" I wrote 
about 100,000 "OMS witb 
it-despatches, articles, 
and a book, When I )o
t 
it after Suvla [ realised 
I D'ld 10.'It a friend 
indeed, .. 
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Fou
Pen 


GIVE ONE TO EACH OF YOUR FRIENDS ON ACfIVE SERVICE. 
Safety Type best for Naval and Military use. 
Can be carried upside down or in any position. 


3 typer-R....I.r . CI/6 .nd up...rd., I Fullest nti.r.ction gu...oteed Nib. 
Safety _ad the New Le\'er Pocket eJl'chan,eAble jf Dot Buitable. Call. or 
Selr-Filliag Typea, 12 6 Bnd up- .end to .. The Pen Corner:' Full 
wanta. la Silver .nd Gold for range of pen. on view for inspection 
preaeotation. IInd trial. 


O/SI4t
. a..4 feu/eller., 


L. G. Sloan, CI)
lJelt
rnef', Kingsway, London. 


Booklet fru (,om: 
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The Major: Hullo, Dunlop! Glad I 
met you, I particularly wanted 
to ask you something, Is there 
a shortage of Dunlop tyres? I 
don't mean for the Army, of 
course, but for the private user. 
Liunlop: No, why? 
The Major: A friend of mine is 
wanting a Dunlop and the local 
agent says he's not got one and 
can't get one. 
Dunlop: Some other firm has 
pushed a few sets on to him, ( 
expecl We were rather pressed 
some time ago, but that is all 
over now. 
fhe Major: Thanks, I'll tell my friend, 
and no douDt he'll insist on 
having a Dunlop, 
Dunlop: ( should-it will pay him. 
and ( am sure you will agree 
with me that one ought to support 
British firms if one can. 


DUNLOP 


RUBBER CO" LIMITED, 
Founders of the Pneumatie Tyre Industry, 
Aston Cross, Birmin
ham 
14 Regent Street, London. S.W, 
Paris: 4 Rue du Colonel Moll, 
T
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An Officer writes: .. My Waltham watch keeps splendid 
time on Active Service, 
.. Out here in the East it stands climatic change and 
an atmosphere charged with sand etc" jn a truly splen- 
did manner, ' 
.. I know from observation that a cheap watch is a 
delusion and a snare on Active ßervice, and that's why 
r prefer my Waltham," 


The best Watch money can buy. In .ilver case 
with .trap and buckle (rom æ3 3.. Od. 


Wal1ham Watches. 


are rej1arded aJ! the most dependable (If all timekeepet'ç, The 
Jateot Waltham achievement i. the winning of t
 Grand Prize 
at tbe !.'an Franci'L'O Panama Expo.itlOn, Thi. i. the highest 
po..ihle award :md th<! onl)' one of ,t.... cia.., In addltioR Dve 
j10ld medals nnd one .ilver medal were al.o ,,,..arded to Waltham 
Watches, 
01 all reliable Ifalehmakefl aßd Jewellers, 


Watch Booklet FREE. 


Wa'tham Watch C,. (D(pl 63), 125, H!gh Holbcrn, London, W,C. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1916. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


A "'.\SH1XGTOX telegram quotb :\1r. Lansing 
to the efiect that Gelmany,; policy regardin
 
submarines makes the situation between that 
country and America as grave as it \\"as when the 
case of the Lusitania \\ as recent, But this surely must be 
an under-statement. The issue between the two Govern- 
ments then was not merely that Americans had been 
killed, and killed \\ithout justification. It was that they 
had been killed in spite of the clearest kind of warning 
that .\.merica would hold Germany to account if, in the 
sinking of merchantmen which Germany had threatened, 
any .\merican citizens should suffer. The injury therefore 
was not an injury only to the victims, It was an outrage 
on the sovereign dignity of the State which, by its warning 
had pledged itself to protect-or avenge-them. And 
if this was the situation in :\1ay and June of last year, 
how does the case stand as between two countries in 
February of this? Has Germany done anything to 
assuage the wounded pride of the great Republic of the 
\Vest? Regrets and apologies 5he has always been \\illing 
to offèr. That she had no wish or intention to murder 
.\mericans she has always been ready to profess, though 
the profe"sion must sound strangely to those who saw the 
ad\Trtisements published by the German Embassy 
cautioning .\mericans against taking ship in the doomed 
liner. She has been prepared to compound her felony 
by proffering blood-money to the widowed, orphaned 
anù bereaved, But flOm the first :\1r. Wilson has made it 
clear that such things \\ ould not b... enough. Expressions 
of regret. he said, might suffice in ordinary cases, but where 
life häd been taken by an illegal and inhuman act, unþrc- 
cedented in thc history vi modcrn war, where over a thousand 
men, women,and children had been sent without challenge 
or \\ arning to their deaths. nothing short of a disavowal 
could suffice. T\\ice-in :\la
T and June-\\as this point 
in:::ioòted on. In July the Pre::.ident sounded a sterner note. 
E\'en disavO\\'al and reparation could not wash out a 
r
pctition of the offence If murder was risked a second 
time, such an act, said :\1r. \Yil"on, must be ff looked upon 
as deliberately unfriendly'" (f Germany persisted,then 
she would be steering straight for war. .\nd as the cases 
of the .!rabic, Persia and AnCOlla show, Germany has 
persisted. When, therefore, :\lr, Lansing is reported as 
saying that the situation is a<> grave now as it was in :\lay 
la
t year, it can onl\' mean that a breach nems very near 
indeed 
For obviously the diplomatic po,.,ition is grt::atly 
aggra\'ated, And it is not aggra\'ated only by many 
repetitions of acts previously defined as "deliberately 
unfriendly," It is 'almost a greater aggra\Tation that the' 
Kaiser's personal repre::.entative in the \merican capital, 
ha
 b-:en profu

 in promisE''' glibly m:l<k in his august 
master's name, that Germany \\ould not only 
ink no un- 
warned liners, but no ships at all, without "ecurin
 the 

afcty of their pas;;engers and crew, fhat thi.., promise' 
\\<1S ùetìnitcly made after the "inking of thl. .Imb;, Lannot 
be qu('
tioned, Uut it wa a promb th.ll Berlin ne yel 
has confirmed. ,\nd now it 
ms 1\ ident that Berlin 
never will confirm it 
or can it be duubt d that cold1 
and all of Count Bernstorffs promis.'-, IM\ f h. .n made in 
the full knowledge that they \\ould nut 1"\.._\..'1\ _' th\: (1111...)- 
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tionable honour of the Emp
ror's endorsement How, 
then, has the situation been kept open so long? It can he 
partly explained by Count Bernstorff's singularly fascinat
 
ing personality-more. possibly, by his unscrupulous 
dexterity as a diplomat, But the master cause of :\1r. 
\\llson's long-suffering has been his countrymen's aversior. 
innate and deeply felt. for any participation in any Eurl- 
pean quarrels, To avoid such entanglements might 
almost be called a death-bed bequest of the Father of his 
Country, To become a party to such entanglements is 
complicated to-day by the wry recent descent of so many 
.\mericans from the peoples now at war. Ko Goyern- 
ment could be blamed for he;:itating O\'er a decision that 
would seem to manv of its citizens to involve them in a 
parricidal strife. If \\ e add to this, as our columns show 
to-day, that the Germans ha\-e played upon this string 
by a not too skilful, but singularly effective prEss cam- 
paign. we 
hall realise that to :\1r. \\'ilson and his associates 
ha\'c been hard put to to find an honourable excuse for 
peare, But Xa1.ional honour is a thing more sacred than 
traditions, a bond more forceful than any sentiment of 
ancestry. And America, once forced into a national 
decision, will not be threatened by any divided sentiment. 
However good a German the hyphenated may \\Ísh to 
be, when the country of his adoption speaks as a nation, 
it will be his chid anxiety to be a good American, 
\Yhat then will the upo.;hot be? Our Kaval Corre- 
spondent, :\11', Pollen, has maintained in these columns 
from the first publication of the first Lusitania Note, 
that th
re could be but one issue to the controversy, 
.\merica may not wish to become a belligerent. B-llÌ 
she \\ ill not be ldt with the option of remaining neutral. 
The breach \\ith Berlin is inevitable because Germany's 
persi"tence in high seas murder is inevitable, Twenty 
months of hostilities have opened the eyes of the 'Val' 
Lord and what is of more moment, the eyes of his people, 
to the reality of sea power, and its appalling consequences 
to the sea impotent. It is a reality that cannot be 
evaded or concealed by keeping the High Seas Fleet in 
harbour and so sa\"Ïng it from destruction in battle, The 
purpose;> of sea power arc manifold, but they can all be 
achieved without battle and they can be achieved simul- 
taneously, To seÎ7e the commaild of the sea, to use the 
sea for the transport of armies, to destroy the trade of the 
enemy. to protect our 0\\ n trad!" from the enemy's attack, 
to organise' the overseas supply of those who possess the 
command, these are things that \\'cre not done in SUCC(.3- 
sion, but all at once. For the most, the forces that 
secured the one secured the other, and by the same action. 
-\s :\1r. Pollen points out to-day, we threw away perhaps 
the greatest of our wasted opportunities in not including 
with all the
 _ as
ertions of sea so\'ereignty the most 
eftl'cti,\"(' of them all-namely. an instant strict blockade. 
To han done this while the blood of Belgium still ran 
red. while the civilised \\'orId still quivered \\ith anger 
and pity, would doubtless ha\"e made it possible for us to 
announce such applications of the doctrine of the con- 
tinuou
 voyage as would have made the economic isoh- 
tinn of Germany complete, 
,-\t first sight it seems sheer madness that Germany 
by quarrelling with America now should jeopardise the 
receipt of such American supplies as still reach her 
throl1gh the neutrals, That she takes this risk is an 
incle:\. of her graYer internal difficulties. Something 
wor
' than the actual .:;ufferings of the people must 
threaten the pLopIe', leaders, If the overseas supplies 
of the Germans have been grievously straitened, tho
'
 
of the .\Ilie
 arc already ample, and in war material arc 
gro\\ ing daily, It is not merely that these things mean :l 
.,teadily growing military 
trength of the other, They 
arc intolerable because it is becoming apparent to the 
people that their leader,; have misled them-misled 
them in saying that Germany's future \\as upon the sea, 
l11i
leù them into a \\ ar \\ hich their failure on the sea must 
turn into a crushing dck,lt, The war party, if it cannot 
,.1\'(' German
. Illlbt at k,lst try to sav itself, It mu<.:t 
1 hl'n :-.tl;h.l' at t he 
outinual Illduifðtations of Great 
lhit.LÏn', .l ..;trl'ngth with dny weapon,., and any mean::. 
that "tiel'. 1'u ml'n in -.0 desper.lÌc a p('-.itiun as this it 
i, ÙH'Il' \ ,lpuurin
 tù t.llk of Illoral ril!ht and wrong", 
IIUIl1d.'lÍt
.. jlbtil'e. le\.tl pre l dent
 -the . thing: are 
1I 
of I,' df'colmt e\ en th,lIl the 
crap
 of V<1pL"r GelmallY 
h,b 
(J ,on...i:,Ìl:ntly jgnoled. 
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GERMAN 


LOSSES. 


A FINAL STATEMENT CALCULATED TO THE END 
OF THE YEAR 1915. 


By Hila;re Belloc. 


A VISIT to what is without doubt the best source 
of information in Europe, the pel mission to 
publish some part-and a 
ufticient part-of the 
evidence there obtainable, and \\"hat I hope to 
he a clear exposition of this e"idence enable me this week 
to put before my readers a statement of the enemy's 
losses up to the end of last year, which will, I trust, be 
conclusive. 


I. 


I have hitherto published in this journal frequent 
examinations of the enemy's losses. 
In the earlier davs of the war, an analvsis of this kind 
\\'as necessarily very uncertain, The m
thods whereby 
results could be controlled and corrected. were not vet 
hased upon any full experience, Yarious forms of èvi- 
dence later obtainable with increasing amplitude were in 
the first months of the campaign totally lacking, It was 
not until the course of time produced a !
Teat('r exactitude 
that the analysis of the enemy':: !os'-'e'-' could achieve its 
full value, - 
Roughly speaking, the uncertain period \\ith a large 
margin of error lasted into the early months of H)IS, 
It \vas with the spring of that year that the oppor- 
tunities of analysing the German lisb. of comparing them 
with other forms of evidence. and of reclUt'il1g the margin 
of error to reasonable proportions began, \Yith the sum- 
mer, these methods were fully developed and hy the 
autumn they werc complete. 
To gi\-e but one e"ample, In the early days of 
the war, the a\-erage delay ill the publicoltion of 
names upon the enemy's lists WdS not establi
hed at 
Il. 
It was not until well into the. winter that this e,>sentlal 
iactor in the calculation could be set down even apprm.i- 
mately. It \\'as nut till the following summer th....t We 
fould arrive at our average of delay with exactitude. And 
this tardiness in reaching so important a resuIt was due 
to the fact that certain names were not included until 

e\'eral months after the date of the casualties referred 
to. 
Here is another example; in the first fighting \\'hich 
was open t1ghting with troops in perpetual and rapid 
mo\-ement. one was only able to calculate the proportIOn 
of wounded to dead upon the known a\'eragc of the past, 
Given a certain number of dead, one multiplied by six or 
seven, and reached a very approximate and doubtful figure, 
)\"0 one had any idea what the proportion would be when 
the nO\-cI form of trench warfare \\ hich has now charac- 
terised the war for 1ìfteen months, began. It was not 
until this novel form of warfare, trenches subjected to 
the modern high explosive shell of all calibre
 and to the 
shrapnel of the quick-firing gun, and to high explosh"e 
mining. casualties from sickness under those conditions. 
from'shock, etc,. were present in a Yery large number and 
over a considerable space of time, that the proportion of 
wounded and sick to dead could be exactly established 
for such conditions, 
In the last few months my readers will have not;ced 
that the calculations published in these columns not only 
claimed a much greater exactitude than had been pos
iblc 
in the past, but also repeated \\ithout hestitation con- 
clusions already arrived at. There was no need to correct 
and diminish former estimates, because the mass of evi- 
dence ayailable had become so large that the results 
obtained were certain, The margin of error had been 
reduced to a very small fraction indeed. 


II. 


)Iuch about the time when this mass of ('vidence had. 
;te; it \n:re, lTv:,.talliscd, and was beginning to gi\ e 1I
 
permanent and indi:,.putable results, it happened that (fm 


various reasons \yhich need not here be discussed) a change 
of mood came over great sections of opinion in this countr
T, 
There was a great increase in the depression of those who 
had always exaggerated the strength of the enemy, and 
there was a considerable increase in the numbers of thuse 
who 
eemed actually to de1ight in taking the gloomie
t 
possible view of the situation. It was only a muod; 
but it \\<as a mood which spread rapidly. which sometimes 
took YÌulent forms, and which, in the absence of a stron;.: 
censorship, began tl) take a general possession of the 
public , 
Ken'rtheless, there is one authority to \\'hich, 
happily, the public has lent attention, even at the worst 
moment of this mood-which one may set at about t\\'o 
or Ì\\O and a half month" a
o, That àuthoritv consisted 
in .. official " pronouncemel
ts, 
It was recognised that the men who had made it 
their business all their lives to compile and correct such 
!'tatbtics were worthy of a hearing. And it \\as guessed, 
though perhaps only imperfectly understood, that the 
!-'oldiers at Headquarters in the great Alliance, and particu- 
larly in France. had through the mass of their own sta- 
tistics, through the enormous number of documents, 
taken upon the field, public and private, through thc 
myriad examinations of Plisoners, a power at their 
di
posal of arriving at e'-act conclusions \\ hich power 
was in1ìnitely superior to anything that could be exer- 
cised by any pri\'ate indi\'idual. 
The conclusions thus arri\'ed at by the Bureaux 
of the Higher Command. particularly by the French, were 
to some extent made public, The French (;overnmcnt 
gave not infrequently, certain large and genelal re
ulls 
which had been arriwd at, 
In a greater degree, though in a degree highly res- 
tricted, details of the me1hcds used \\ ere cummunicated 
to not a few of those whose business it was to follow and 
explain the war in public journalism, :\Iuch uf what was 
told them was not for publication, It could be used, but 
its nature was not to De divulged. 
The \"Cry lengthy articles which have appeared in 
L.\
D A
D \YATER in the past enjoyed certain advantages 
of this kind, :\lc,>t of what appeared in them had 110 
such oftìcial bolsis. but were due to the author's u\\ n 
deductions, Occasionally an important piece of evidence 
however was a\-ailable and was u
ed, In neither C<lse 
could th
 author claim any official authority and the critics 
of this journal, together \\:ith those who, while not directly 
attacking its condu
ions. publi
hed of late almost an
' 
statistics, hO\\ e\'('1' wild, that could feed or continue tIll' 
depression no\\ passing. were free to quote what was said 
here as no more than a baseless private opinion, It \\ as as 
a fact. in any case, much more thdn that, for it \\as 
always backèd up by detailed reasoning and the full 
quotation of the sources upon which that reasoning \\ as 
based, But, it had no sanction, 
1 have recently obtained permission to give, \\ith 
regard to a considerable part of the e"idence obtained, 
"uch publicity as \"ill, I think, confirm my readers in what 
the\" arc about to folIo\\'. 
, I 
hall begin by showing how we can arrive \\ ith an 
absolute certainty that we are at least not exaggeratiug. 
at a certain minimum of the German dead up to the end 
of the year 1915, 
it is upon the total real number of dead at 
any moment that the greater part of casualty statistic" 
must be built, and that is why I make it the lir
t 
point in this final, and I hope decisive, study. If I 
werc merely to say that we know the Gennan dead. UJ 
to the end of the year IlII =), to exceed olle million, it \\ mIld 
be n1l'rl' at1ìrmaiion. :'oÌ\' reader
 \\ ill see that such a 

tatement can he rigidly rro\"ed, 
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The minimum certain number of German dead 
up to the end of the year 1915. 
In what foHowc;, \\'(' c;hall he dealing. of cour;:;e, only 
\\ith tll(' (kathc; of men actuaHy mobilic;ed and forming 
part of the German armies. \\'e lca\"e out of account 
altogether the indirect effect of war upon the vital sta- 
tistics of cÏ\-ilians and of all auxiliary per:;ons, not actually 
forming part of the mobilised force. 
Our point of departure is the oftìcial lists published 
by the German Government from the outbreak of the 
war to the 31st of January 1916. 

ote. at the outset, that to take this date, January 
31st, lQ16, is to weight the scales heavily against our- 
sdn's. One must always do that in anv calculation 
wh('re an emotional bias' may be present. it is the pro- 
cess known in commerce as " taking a conservative esti- 
mate," 
The actual average of delay between the death of a 
German soldier and the appearance of his name in the 
lists is still owr sh. weeks. From the end of 1915 to 
January 31st, H116, is harely four \\eeks and a half: 
conclusions based upon the lists published up to, and 
including, January 31st, '1916, are certainly therefore 
within the truth on that account alone, 
The nUtl1ber of lists public-hed from the outbreak of 
the war to January 31st, 1916, is 860 ; the last of these, 
the 860th list, was published on January 31st itself, 
Tho total number appearing upon these lists as 
dead, after all corrections have been made for errors and 
for repetitions and admitt('d omissions, is 651,768, 
If, therefore, the official German lists were complete 
on this point, our fundamental piece of statistic would be 
already arrived at. \\' e should know the German dead 
to be somewhat more than, but certainlv not less than 
650,000 up to, and including, the last dav Qf the year 
19 1 5, 
\Ye know, as a fact, from man\' other sources, 
which wiII be dealt with later, that thè German official 
lists are inaccurate, misleading and incomplete, But 
the particular methods by which this particular figure 
hae; been upset, and the true figure arrin>d at, are at once 
striking and conclusi\'e, 
(1) In the first place the number openl
' gÜ ('n 
(6S1,768) is not, e\'en by the enemy's own 
howing the full 
number. There is, by implication, another number to 
be added from anoth('r part of these sam(' lists:, 
O\'er and abo\'e the number officialh' admittf>d as 
dead, the lists give a certain figure for th
 " missing," 

ow the" missing" can onh" concei\'abh' cover three 
categories; (0) prisoners in the 'hands of t1ie Allies; (b) 
deserters; (c) dead. 
The first of these three categories (a) is !-mown \\ ith 
precision. It is not allowed to be' published, but the 
1ìgures are the common property of the Higher Command 
in all the Allied countries; the second category (ú) is 
certainlv an extremelv small one, desertions from the 
(
ermanJ army, o\'er the Dutch frontier are known within 
a small degree of error and arc quite insignificant. De
er- 
tions into the lines of the Allies, now happily gro\\ing in 
frequency, appear in category (a) among the prisoners 
held by the Allies, The remainder, category (c) 11/IISt. 
and can O1zl'\', consist of the dead, who have been left upon 
the baUlefidd after an enemy retirement, or in captured 
tr('nches without there being evidence among the enemy 
(If their death, The onlv other poc:siblc category cOli- 
ceivable would be that of desertions \\ithin Germany 
itself, and the hiding of the deserters by their friends anèl 
families within the German lines. \\TitÌlout for a moment 
o
aggerating, as is so often fooli"hly done. the political 
organisation of the Germane;, it will hI' admitted that the 
number of these must be quite negligible, 
From this part of the calculation then, we can arrin' 
at a certain minimum number of dead, O\'er and abon.: 
those appearing as .. Fallen" in lists, \Ye deduct, then, 
the known numher of prisone>r
; we> allow "onll' "'mall 
pcrl'l.ntage for de:,ertion, and we arri\(' at a remainder 
which represents the very minimum number of the 
Ce>rmans who, though dead, appear under the cah'O"on' 
of "missing," 
If that ('ategory is as much cut down and fabilìed a, 
are others later to b(' dealt with then the rcmaind('r so 
arri\'ed at-the minimum of " 
1Ïssing" \\ ho are, a::: a 
fact, dead-may be \'ery largely increac;ed. But, at an\' 
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rate it cannot be dimini.;;hed. And that minimum, that 
il>m
inder which we get from Ge>rman lists of " missing" 
Themselw,.;, compared with onr known numher of 
prisoners gi\'e. a figure of wdl O\'er IÓO,OOO, 
The German Ii"ts, therefore, offirialh' admit ac; dead. 
either directIv or hv implication, owr '810,000 men up 
to, and inchÌding, tÌ1e last day of lQ15. 
That the real number is very much more. we shall 
proceed to pro\'e 
Special Lists. 
(2) It has frequently been remarked in ih
se columns 
that an excellent way of checking the German official 
lists was the careful comparison of them with lists pub- 
lished by prh'ate authOlity, by trade-unions, professional 
corporations, and the like, The results of this method 
has been cited in L-\XD AXD \YATER in the past, but no 
particular cases have been quoted except those which were 
a\'ailable to all from their publication in the daily papers. 
I am now in a position to gin particulars \\-hich ought 
I think, to close the discussion upon this point. 
They are (a) parochial lists dra\\ n up in the village;; 
and published there \\ith a legitimate pride as a proof of 
patriotism and for the information of the villagers; (b) 
a gleat number of unions of various kinds. religious and 
industrial, who also gi\'e lists of their dead from date to 
date to their subscribers; (c) similar lists given by large 
employers of labour from time to time; what similar 
employers in this country call a " roll of honour" : (d) 
associations formed for the purposes of sport; great clubs 
Qf this nature, etc" \\ hich publish similar lists. 
Xow, before beginning our examination of this very 
valuable supplementary evidence, let me describe its 
peculiar weight. 
The German Empire publishes, as we have seen, 
official lisb of dead, wounded and missing. We shall 
later be able to show how and uk)', these are grawly 
and increasingly incomplete. But it also furnishes in a 
larger measure notice to the families of men who have 
fallen. 
There are great masses of the population who have 
no opportunity of seeing the official lists, and who would 
not be able to search thcm thoroughly even if they were 
a\'ailable, 
The Government, after certdin unavoidable delays, 
nri\ ately notifies the famil
' of the deceased. It is clear 
that am T considerable failure to do this would soon cause 
grave discontent, Thoc:e allied countries which actually 
ff)rbid the publication of (IllY general lists, are equall
" 
constrained to notify the families pri\'ately when one of 
their members is killed. 
It is from these pri,-'alc informatio1ls that the spec'ial 
cí.'Îdrnce 'U,'e arc about to namine is compilrd. 
It will be clear that if there is any concealment and 
diminution of the real numbers in public lists, that con- 
cealment and diminution" ill much less affect the private 
communications referred to. 
To take tl1(' averagec; of deaths per 1,000 mobilised 
men at any date, arri\'ed at from these private lists as the 
full and absolute total of lo.:;ses by death, would probahly 
he to make too great a conce,..
ion to the enemy, But at 
any rate, we are certain that the a\-erages are not less 
than those appearing ff()m such lists, The authorities 
may conceal e\ L'n from a Lertain proportion of the 
familie
, or n'r
' gr.tw'h' dela
', the notification of death. 
But it will hard'" send nntiticatioll of death as certain 
until it i.;; beyond doubt, There may be a tiny fraction 
of error from occasional misinformation, as we know 
happens in our own case, but it i,; quite insignificant in the 
general tntal. The chalm 01 error is all the other 
\\a\'. 
. Xuw. hdl)!'C ;ri\'ing the rc-.ults of these lists, and 
gi\'ing the reader the .lFTat'L; shown by them, I must 
first make it dear that the method is really representative 
and "ide spread. I \\ ill take the categories therefore, 
nne> b\' on I' 
fa) '1'1)(' 10CJ.I li
h IPllbli
hed amI obtainable in Ger- 
ma11\' for =-OI11
' month..,) ,1rc the 1Ìbt cJ.tegorv of evidence 
to which we turn for tht cherkin
 of the officÍallists. 
Of a \' n' large number. thoc;e which were special1\- 
,..deLted for minuh and continual anal\"Sis were taken 
from the mo,;t widel\' differentiated parh- of the Fmpire 
The "re?t"..;t care \\ LS u, 'd to d\'oid any partial {'ffect of 
tlad(' rae,', ur k,eality; 
() that the Lombined result might 
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h(' thomu
hlv rqm,
 ntati\'e. The:{' 1I5ts (which are 

ot IIp h
' pri"\'at{' initiati\'e and rekr, to spc,,!al districts 
which de
ir('d an l"'l:ad record of their sacnhces and of 
111f'ir patriotism to hf' maintained) arc based, of courSf', 
\lpon tllf' private notiu'<': re('pived by the famili
s of those 
fallen, They afford an excellent check by \\'h'ch to h.st 
the official lists. and to pro\'e their incompleteness. For 
the<:(' local lists give us not only the dead but also the 
exact tutal of men mohili,:;ed in each di"trÏct, so that 
\\' can mark upon any particular date the per- 
centage of deaths at that date, and <l 
 Cfln estab'ish nactl1' 
the rate at u'hich till' tlumber 01 deaths increases, 
(b) The next category con!>ists of lists drawn up by 
a number of great unions or as.;;ociations, mainly prole- 
tarian. 
Some of thtse are religious, some industrial. Like 
the first categOlY, these ab'o ale based upon the notices 
of death which the Government sends individually to 
I ch family, and are far more complete than the general 
official lists, They give us, of course, the total number 
of men mobilised as well, so that the percentage of deaths 
for any giwn moment can be exactly ascertained The 
figure;, to follow co\'er no less than 14 such lists and apply 
to a ver.v large proportion of the population. 
(I') The third category consists of what we caU in 
thi" country" Rolls of Honour." Thc great emplo
'ers 
of labour in the German Empire were in the habit, for 

ome time, of puhlishing in continuallv extending list,> 
tl1<' nam(;s of all those of their employef's \"ho had been 
1".11led np as "oldiers, and showing- at flTqnent intf'rvab 
the numher who had given their lin-s fOl" their country, 
For the purposes cf the evidence I al1l about to call, three 
such rolls of honour were specially selected upon thf' 
same principle a.e; governed the first two categories: to 
\\it. their universalitv. The first Roll of Honour is that 
ise;ued hy a great indlle;trial enterpri<;e which has hranchee; 
and shope; throughout the ",holf' Empire, Tlw t\\'o 
otherc; are conccrned, one with the grocery tradf'. the other 
\\ ith the rcfn ::;hment tradc; and huth aTe distrihuted 
throughout the whole Empire in hundrecl:-; of hranrhð, 
Id) Lae;tIy, the fourth category in thi-; kind of e\'i- 
denr(' i,> that of the clubs or association..; formerl for the 
encouragement of \'<nious forme; of sport, Th(,,>e li<;ts 
al<:n contain a very great number of nan1PS, <U1d the 11\'e 
\\hich ha\'e heen chosen in particular for this analysie; 
are distributed more or less indifferently up and do\\'n 
the country. 
:\O\V the first point which emerge
 from an analysis of 
these p
ivate lists is this That for the first few month.; 
of tly- war, these p1Ïvate detailed liste; do not differ very 
,Ippreciably from the official lists. If you contrast the 
] I ,ults ohtained from hoth forms of e\'idence, it is not 
till the beginning of the \\inter of HJI.} that any very 

ra \'(' disparity between them clear! y appears. It ha:-;, 
ho\\,e\'er, already appeared very sensihly by the month 
of January, IQI5, and if we take some time about the 
middle of January for our point of departure, we shall 
arrivc a few months latèr at a very remarkable result, 
\\" ..,hall see the coursc of th{' (leath-ratC' established hy 
the detailed prÏ\'ate lists rising regularly and uninter- 
In]>tedly, while the COUl'''e of the death-rate drawn from 
the general public and official li.,;ts a.,; regularly derlines, 
,\fter seven months from Tanuarv, H)I')-that i.; 
h
' about the middle of Augu;t, I ()I5-the . difference 
ho tWf'en the total of deaths obtainable from the a\'erage 
of the pri\'ate lists and that obtainablf' flOm the puhlic 
li..,j-; (\\hich alone have hitherto been quoted in this 
cl)untr
') ic; already well o\'er 150,000, 
Here is another \\ ay of putting it; the officiallist
, 
althongh the fighting is exceedingly SL\'ere up to th[' 
a\ltumn of the YLar, H)!5. and particularl\'" through tlie 
!-umlllf'r of H)I:;. show upon tIll' whole a rq,:-ularh T declin- 
ill
 rate The private li"t:-, ....how no such decline. 
Tf tIJ(' sP}cction of p1Í\'atf' lists were a small onf' thi.., 
P( nliarit
 might hC' dnf' to thf' arcident of somf' panir\!- 
lar occup,ttion or S0111e pal ticnlarly hea\'ily tried localit
. 
Rut <;ron ; of such lie;ts grouper! in four great 
 aìcgorie,., 
aud roverinß great ma of thl' army drawn twm all 
cla.; :;, from all uCl'llpatiOlh and from all region<; Lannot 
po
sjbly suffer from siwh a (all',1 of error. 
I havl' =tln.lùY aid that tl1(' rat I' of incn a.;e. month 
by month. of the eI( ld in thl''''
 priyate list-; wa" ..,ingnlarh' 
e"ell, Hu\\ re 
Ul<ll it i
, the following "tatL'ml'nt \\ ill 
show. 
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Taking tllf' deaths rcachf'd by t11e middle of January 
as one hundrl'd, ahout tiitcen on tllf' a\'crage were added 
for the month of February: twcke more for :March, 
twel\'c more for ,\pril, between fIfteen and sixtcen for 
)Iay twhén there was the fìrst tremendous fighting in 
Galicia); rather more than sixteen for June (which was 
the month of the long struggle on the San); and about 
the same amount for July. 
ot all the lists carry us as 
far as August. Those that do, show, as might be ex- 
pected. no appreciahle diminution for that month, 
Xo\\', the reader \\ho is merely given these short 
results of a detailed and prolonged analysis might object 
that some particular small list thus privately drawn up 
could concC'iyably be exposed to influences vitiating its 
accuracy, The officially published lists are biassed to- 
\\ards reducing the number of dead. But, on the other 
hand, the private lists might not think it worth while 
to print all the names of their men mobilised, but would 
naturally take a pride in showing how great had been the 
sacrifice of a particular corporation or district. 
Au inspection of the actual lists would. of course, 
make an end of that argument, but as that is impossible, 
I can quote ligures \\ hich arc, I think, equally COI1- 
clusiv{'. 
It is clear that if the private lists were drawn up 
\\ ithout r('gularit
. and precision thC'y would show very 
great diíferences among themselves, as a fact, they agree 
in such a fashion as to compel the conviction that they 
repre<;ent a true average of wastage by death. 
If the reader will . ompare the numhers appearing in 
each lategory JIlI,nth hv month, and see thf' monthlv 
rate 1)\' which the numhër of deaths grows, he can hardly 
a\'oid the ohvious conclusion that so close an agreement 
of such independent witne:-,c:es demonstrates their 
accuracy. 
Thus if WI" start \\'ith the third wef'k of January, Il)I5, 
and note the numher.:; a... tlH'v increas[' month hv month 
in each cate
ory, for the months during wÎ1Ích thi
 
e\'idence wac; obtainable, w. disço\'er the following \'ery 
:"imilar tahle 
(a) Here ic; ilv 
ro\\"th for the first c;>tcgory, that of 
the villa.l2f' parjc:he" nl.linh- pea, mtry 
January 100 :\Iav 156 
Fehruary II.') J mÌe 171 
:\1 arch 121' July IS7 
,\pril I3l) August . 20-1- 


(b) Her(r is the growth for the serond categor
.. the 
various rdigiou:-; and indl1,trial unions, dJ"a\\'11 mainlv 
from the indu<.:trial proletarian; : 
January 100 )Ia\' 155 
Fehruary 108 Junc 172 
11arch 125 July ISh 
.\pril 140 .\m;ust 203 
It \\ill be seen that the rate ic; yery nearly the same 
as the first group; the only òiffen'nce hf'ing- that the 
peasants were suffering more sf'\'ereh T in the earlier part 
of the year, as might he expected fròm the fart that the 
induc;trial population \\ ould in S0111e tI ades be called npon 
later, 
(c) The U Rolls of Honour" drawn up by great Cl1l- 
ployer
 of certain fOl!TIS of Idhour mentioned ahove. 
gi\"C the following rate' - 
JanualT " 100 1Iav 
ì'-ebruaiy (n()t hefore me) .Tuite 
11arch 128 ./uly 
.\pril .. 1..1-2 .\uguc;t 
(d) The Spnl tin
 Cluhs ami Socif'ties gi\'e : 
J anuan T 100 (estimateù not all giyc static;- 
tic.., <;0 I'arh') 
(full .;tatie;tic;:o) 
\Iay 
June 


I-
 
,1,1 
1 -7 
1- 
IS2 
19 8 


Fehnwry 
1Iarch 
. \ pril 


Il7 
I2R 
130 


1.')6 
I-- 
I:> 


The figurf' after June in this. ate....ory arc not hefore 
me 
It is imp(,,,
ibk in tIll' f.lCl' uf such close agreement 
in a\'era<
( .; dra\\ It from hundreds of 
Ol1"C c-. aud con-ring 
the \\'hole rounhy to ùíouht tIlf'ir accurac\" 
The arpllnent put forward in thi
 sertion may, then, 
h ullll11clri""d tht]'; " 
Yon hay.. in spitf' of continued, cea
eless \'ioIcnt 
_
('t\()!I. the 11I11l'h
r of (kath., in thr oflicialli
ts ùeclining 
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(on the "hole) from January H)I) on into the summer of 
that year. This decline in the number uf ùeaths appears 
in public documents, quoted tIu oughout the press of 
Europe and .\merica, It is immensely to the ét(h'antage 
of the enemy to hide in such documents whil'h are in- 
tended for general quotation, the real rate of his losses, 
particularly as the"e become really serious and approach 
the margin of 11Ïs reserves, 
On the oUler hand, ) ou han- a ,erit., of ducuments, 
suffering from no such moti\'es, regarded as pri\ ate, not 
quoted abroad and the value of "hich tll(' enemy 5eem5 
for some time to have failed to seize, Th(..
í' last arC' 
compiled from the mo
t are-urate source po
sible, the 
individual notices of death smt :
eparatcly to each f.lll1il
', 
They arc in some cas_s connected with the 1ìnance" of a 
trade union or benefit society. "hirh must keep an ace-uratl' 
record or suffer ruin. but \, hich on the other hand, \\ould 
certainly not exaggerate its liabilities. These pri,'ate 
lists cover many hundreds of thousands of the population, 
Though sho,,, ing no c'\.act llln:h.ll1ical agn.'L"men t, th('y tally 
closely, precisely as good independent piece,> of e\'idence 
dr,lwn from Y<trious and quite 'parate <;OlU'C(; \\ ill 
ah\ ays tally closely, Finally the death-rate obtainable 
fru111 this source of evidence IS precbc1
r "hat \yoldd be 
expected from the nature of the fighting O\'er the time 
it covers, while the de<lth-rate disl'o\'Crable in the public 
lists is more and more incredible as time goes un. 
The conclusion is inevitabll', The private lists 
gave us the true death ratc, the public lists, at first carC'- 
fully and fully maintained, gave us as the year proceeded 
figures less and le
;:; rdiabl
, - 
Now \\hat is the 1igure WI an in' at for the hue num- 
ber of deaths at, 
ay, tIll' beginning of :\"0\ ember? The 
reason for taking that date.' two munths before the end 
of the year, will be apparent in a moment, 
In order to an"" er that question, we haY<.' but to 
contrast two cun es each repre' 'nting the increase in the 
I1l
lllber of deaths between the midd!e of Januar
 and thl' 
nuddlc of August H)I;), The lower of the 1\\'0 rurVL:>, the 
dutted line repr(';:;enb the inromplete offiri<.ll death li"ts, thC' 
upper full cun'e, rerre
 cnts the far more compkte ratt' 
dbcovered by the pn\'att' lists, 
'Ye cannot draw from knO\\ïl figun ; the latter full 
curve to the end of October, ,lS we can the 1<1\\ er dotted 
curve, because many of the private lists ceas to be ob- 
tainable bcf
re th:;tt 
ate, but we can prolong it m a line 
of dashes at ltS e'\.lstmg r,Lte for the remaining h'n weeks, 
'Ye have a ril?ht to ,regard it a" continuuus berau' , fighting 
of ,the, heavlCst kmd went on dming tho:->L' ten \\'eeks 
wInch mc1uded the great oftcnsi\l, in the WL"Ì, the end 
of the violent strug
le in Poland, and the invasion of 
the Balkans. It w1l1 be SLen that bv this method, Wl 
get, even as early as the bCóinning o(November, a figure 
of over the million, 
Kow, making the fullest po
sible allo"an . fur a 
fall, in. the real curve after the moment in Augu:,t to 
wInch lÌ can be traced, and for the decline in the death 
r.1te during ,November and DcCI mber, during "hich thele 
has been httle fighting, it rel1lain
 ab- olutdv rert,tin 
that t!l<-: total of deaths by the end {If th.. YI'.tr i
 "elll'\ er 
the mllhQn, How much over we have not full c\ idcncc to 
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guide us, It has been put by very competent authOlity 
at a million one hundred thousand, but admittedly only 
as an estimate, That it passes the million is mathe- 
maticallv certain, Even tllf' official lists, by implication 
or by d'irect statement, come to within Iq per cent. ot 
that minimum; and that although they omit much the 
greater part of deaths from disease, 
hock, accident and 
exposl}re. The figure, of at least one mil!ion" then:fore, 
at wInch we have arnved bv the calculatIOn Just gIven, 
for the deaths up to December 31st. 1<)15, regarded as a 
minimum and as a minimum certainly below the truth. is 
110t to be denied, 


Other evidence of the incompleteness of the 
Official Lists. 


'\"hen ont. presents a mathematical argument, how- 
c\'er cogent, it i<; inevitable that some fatigue should 
accompany the following of it, There are many upon 
whom detailed calculations of this sort have no hold. 
I can imagine such a one saving' ff Lengthy calculations 
have ne\'er convinced me. '\"hat I do feel is that, from 
what I know of the accuracy of the Prussian lists, a genera- 
tion ago, in the war of 1870, and from what I hnowof 
the whole Pru
sian system to-day, I have a general belief 
in the accnracy of any official Prussian document; and 
1 shall not reg;ard the official lists as inaccurate unless you 
can lJro\'ide 'some simpler and even self-evident test of 
their inaccuracy," , 
It is fortunately perfectly easy to meet that kmd of 
objectiun, We ha\'e to h,md, amon
 many proo
s that 
the
 ; o
li.l'i,Llli"ts arc thuroughly unsatl:,factor
' ,md lllcom- 
plcte, and \Ùlfully so, two selJardte, p.1rticuIar, pieces of 
proof which are tinJ.1. , ' 
The 1ìr
t is drawn from the OffiCial German lIsts of 
\"ounded during the great offensive in Champagne la
t 
September. It can be shown now beyond doubt that 
those li
ts ,lre thoroughly incomplete. 
The 
ecund proof is based upon the demonstrable 
omis:,iun of prisonels from the offici<lllists, 
I will nuw gi\'C these fOlIus of proof in their order. 


1. 
Proof of the falsity of the German Official 
Lists by an Analysis of losses 
in Champagne. 
T"l' munth.. after the g;reat offcnsÏ\'C' in Champagne, 
it \\'J.S thought bv those who wel'l' occupying them
elves 
with the
e 1ìgurc
 that the time had come to contrast 
the official Germdn lists with the realitie<; of that battle., 
The ayerJ.gl' ddclY in publi
hin!-. the casl1alticJ upon 
the p lists, i
, as we have said, six WI eks or a little 0\('1'. 
T\\'o month.., therdore _ it \\ as imagined, \" ould gÏ\ l: one a 

utiìl'ient lll,lrgin of time upon which to \"ork. Xo atten- 
tion W.1S paid to the generdl German statement thd.t .. one 
di\ ision ll.1rl f..llen 
,lck a mill' or two and ha
 SUCc( ,,,fully 

toud the "lwch "lnle tIll' 1C""1'\e (,lm" up, As a mili- 
1.11':, :,t.1h'lllent th,lt annuunccmcnt ".1') "ithollt lllc'J.ning 
.1UÙ was lll",de lllerely fur the bClldit of neutral civilian"" 
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Tile priso1lers alollc amounted on this sector to the 
equivalent of about one di."isiop and came from very many 
divisions. But the officIal hsts were another matter. 
Those units which were known to ha\-e been present on 
the sector attacked were noted, and the casualties referring 
to them in the lists were set down, 
'Younded, killed and missing the total num bel' of 
names appearing at the end of the two months was 
85,03 2 , Of these the dead were just barel
' over 24,000, 
the prisoners just under 20,000, bllt the lIumber of ..v'oullded 
admitted on the lists ...C'as olliv a little more th(lll ,-\-1,000, 
'Ve cannot here apply any exact 1est to the omissions 
of dead. The only way of knowing the number of 
(
erman dead in that particular action was counting the 
dead left behind by the enemy and these, of course, \\ere 
inferior to the real total; for the radius of action of the 
artillery went much farther than the limit Teached by 
he 
French ad\-ance. But when we return to the proportlon 
of wounded, we get clear proof that the lists are mislead- 
mg. 
You have here a proportion of wounded to dead of 
1,7: that is, 17 wounded to 10 dead, ::\ow a proportion 
of that sort is impossible. Sometimes when you aTe 
dealing with very small bodies and a purely local effect, 
you may get proportions of that kind, But where laTge 
numbers are concerned you never get anywhere near it, 
If we take the corresponding figures for the French and 
for the English at the same moment, we get on the average 
fort v-five wounded for ten killed. 
- It is clear that the compilers of the German lists did 
not mention a great number of the wounded, Perhaps 
they omitted the lesser cases, 
A further watching of the lists throughout December 
and January which might have modified this conclusion 
merely confirmed it, 
ames kept on cominß in, and it 
will probably be found when the lists for February are 
complete that even in these tive months after the battle 
names continue to appear. But the new names do not 
change the incredibly small proportion of "ounded to 
dead. 
II. 
Proofs of the falsitv of the German Official 
Lists by an ArÍalysis of the number 
of prison
rs. 
It occurred to those who are following this matter 
in detail that the m
st conclusin' tbts of the accuracy 
or falsity of the German lists would be affordcd if it were 
possible to analyse "ith exactitude the statistics of 
prisoners nOw in the hands of the Allies, I t was a cate- 

ory in which there would be a special temptation to 
inexactitude, and therefore une which, if it proved accurate 
would be a conclusive test in favour of the German official 
record. 
The task was not an easy one because the prisoners 
tahen from a particular unit \\ ould be taken at various 
times and also because the units were in many cases moved 
from east to west and vice-versa, 
In order to be certain of one's result one had further 
to be very careful not to confuse the active, resef\'e, and 
Landwehr regiments of the same number. 
A series of units were therefore chosen with regdrd to 
which one could be certain that they had nc\'er left the 
front upon which they were originalÌy engaged, and thdt 
there was no confusion between active, re
eITe, and 
Landwehr fractions. The calculation \\ as made ,\ itlt 
much more than the ordinary allowance of delay in the 
publication of names, because it was rightly imagined 
that this category of losses would appear upun the li;;ts 
more slowly than any other. 
XO\V here is the result. 
:\. list was drawn up by the Flench .\uthOlities 
giYing the names, regiments, etc" of a great number of 
prisoners drawn from the units thus chosen, This list 
was then carefully compared with the naul!''; 'Ll)pcaring 
in the German lists. The difference between thi-.; com- 
plete French list and the admitted lo:-'s<.'s upun the 
official German lists was not only greater than in .my 
other category, but was almost ludicruus. I t ..cas o'l.'er 
69 per cent. 
Out of every hundred name'> of pri
oner
 ddaikd 
bv the French, .
o,8 unly apPl'<.ln'd..t::, cunc--pundin;.: U.lll1l'
 
UPUll the German list ot losscs ! 


There were very great differences between differcnt 
units, In the worst case the German Commander, for 
some reason best known to himself, or the German 
Central Authorities, had \"Ïrtually suppressed all the v 
could of the capture: less than 6 per cent, of the real 
munbers Were admitted upon the lists-94 per cent. 
were not recorded by the enemy! 
In the best case nearly 65 pel cent, were admitted 
and only just o\'er 35 per cent. were omitted from the 
enemy's record. 
But the average was that which I have given above. 
Very nearlv seventy per cent, of the names standing upon tlte 
French lists and representing prisoners aCÜtally in the French 
camps were found to be omitted from the German lists. 
I shall show next week what this loss of certainly 
one million in dead bv December 31st, IQI5, means in 
total losses to the GeJ-man Army up to that date, but 
meanwhile a word may not be amiss uvun the significa- 
tion of that fIgure of one million dead in 17 months of 
War. 
It does not mean anything excessive in compari;;on 
\YÌth the general losses in this war. It is a somewh.lt 
higher amount in proportion than the losses of the Allies 
in the West---;but then the Germans have been fighting 
on two and e\'cn three fronts. It is more than they them- 
selvcs admit-but only 19 per cent. more. It does not 
mean that a mobilised furce of nine millions is exhausted 
in men (though nearly exhausted in reserves). There is 
nothing marvellous or abnormal, as this great campaign 
goes, that a force should lose by dedth .64 per cent. 
(or, say, one man in 153-for that is all it.comes to) per 
month of the fighting, 
What would be remarkable, abnormal and actudlly 
miraculous, would be the ridiculous figure of half a milliun 
which was current a short time ago. It would be utterly 
incredible in connection with the known losses of the 
Allies and with the known character of the fJghting, Such 
statements are only put fOf\\'ard to ddend a brid or to 
support a policy, That surt of bias is worthless in war. 
All that should be tolerated in so extreme a peril is the 
sober grasp of reality. 


SO
lE TEST CASES. 


'/lldependCllI evidence of the flagrant inaccurac\' 
f' the 
German wsltalty lists Ú proí'Ùfed by .111', H, IllImcy 
Allen. the special yepreselltllli,;e of the British Press 
.âllt the French armies. He ....:rites (IS follo'ú.'s, 


.. I have received, on unquestionable authority, figure.:; 
which make it at least legitimate to regard with the gr.lVl'
t 
suspicion all information provided by the enemy as to hi..: 
losses, The French ha, e often noticed that the total (
elDl<lll 
losses in killed, wounded, missing- and p1Ìsoners ..Ullloullcl,d 
for a given regiment during a givell period is cun
idl r.lbl\' 
less than the number of prisoner
 alone t.lken from that Sdllle 
regiment during the same time, .The r
sult has beell th.tt the 
department specially charged Wlt
l 
hlS task has been ,
ble 
again and again to com-ict tlw otfiClal German casu
Jty h
t,; 
of flagrant and de
ihcrate n
ist.lh.es by merely companng them 
with the French hsts of pnsoners. 
"The following statistics concern four regiments ,,,hich 
have been continuously engaged on the Western front, 
The 100th Regiment ot the ,L
th í.erman ,Army Corp:, lo
t 
during a cel tain period -tOj pnsoner., accor
ll1g to the }'rl'nch 
official records. The GCrIl1.ln c.lsu.llty hsts acknIJwll'dgl'd 
'duriu<f the same period 259 prisoner;:;. and of these 2
 .lre lIut 
included in the French returns. There is a shortage thcrctore 
of 14
 men, or 35,7 p
r cent, of the total. 
"The 112th Regiment of the I-I-th German Army rorps 
lost 23-1- prisOlwrs according to the French, but the G
II11.ln 
lists acknowledge only 4H, of whom ,;-1- do not, fiþure 111 t!le 
French records, In this case there I" J.n omlSSlOn of ISÚ, 
or 79,4 per cent. 
" The I-I--I-th Regiment of _the I?th Army Corps, lost 9-1- 
pIÏsoners, of whom only five hgure m the German hsts, .ln
l 
the other 89 men, or 9-1-,6 of th
 tO
.lI, 
re suppo
ed by theIr 
misguided countrymen to be stIlI hghtmg, whereas they arc 
certainly in French hands, . 
..!' fhe 153rd Regiment of the 4th .G
rman Army (orp'> 
lost HJII prisoners, but the German" offiCially ,acknow
edgcd 
unly ')
 of these, of whom six are nut n.l1lwd lIT the 1, rt'nch 
rl'tùn;". [hen-fore I it:. ur 70,-!- pl'r "I'nt. of the 1:) :Id. 
h.l\": been omitted trulìl the GCrIU.lll li:,t." 
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Absence abroad upon work, the results of wruch 
appear in the preceding article. compels me to 
complete my notes of this week twenty-four hours 
earlier than usual. T am writing them upon the 1Ionday. 
instead of the Tuesday, and the t('legratn<; upon which 
they are ba<;ed carry ine no further than those receÌ\'ed 
in Paris by three oòclock of the same 1I o nday afternoon, 
the twenty-first of February, 
Erzeroum was fortified, mainly by German engineers 
in a fashion of which the elements appear in the accom- 
panying sketch. 
Erzeroum is coyered on the East, the South, and the 
\V est by high ranges. 
There is high land also to the West of the town, but 
it does not concern the system of fortification, as no 
,,'orks seem to ha,-e been erècted upon it. To the 
orth 
this small enclosed plain in \\hich Erzt'roum stands 
IiI's open; it is protected only by a marsh tl}rough \\'hich 
and from "hich flows the \\-estern Euphrates, the upper 
waters and sources of that rÌ\'er. 
In such a district an army, especially an army 
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operating in winter, and more especially an army de- 
pendent for its success upon some kind of siege' train 
r\
'e are not to
d of what cali1;>re were the largest present 
\nth t.he RussIan forces, but It may be doubted whether 
anytlung very heayy was presmt 
 is tied to roads, 
Three roads lead through the Southern and Eac;;tern 
Ranges co,-ering Erzeroum, One from Olh-, ultimateh- 
from Batoum anel thl:' Russian Black Sea Ìittoral, takès 
adyantage <?f the gorge at .1, the Gurgi Boghar, to pass 
the mountams. 
, The seco
d-by far the be,.,t to-day and the great 
marn road of l11\"asion at all epochs-comes through the 
Eastern range by the" Camel's Pa
s .. at B: the Dcve 
Bo\'olll!, Its summit is but a few hundred feet abo,-e 
Erzeroum, the town itself standing some 6,000 feet abo,'e 
the sea. N,ot only is this road by far the best of the 
three, but It also leads to the Russian railhead some 
7 0 miles off, from which a further light railway may 
have been built in the last few months, It is 'tar the 
best avenue of communication and could supply munition- 
ment mOre rapidly than either of the other roads. 
.\ ,third, road comes in from the South, crossing the 
very lugh ndge of that range (it has summits of onr 
C).ooo feet) by' a pass at í, \\'hich is the nearest of the 
three to the city, 
It was cleàr to those who designed the defences of 
E.rzeroum that on these three gaps or " gates" in the 
h..llls were the \"Cry points of any system of fortification, 
1, ach was g
arded by a system of its 0\\ n, 
Supposmg the main one of these three gaps to be 
fl)r
ed-tha
 of the De,-e Boyoun, which was most in 
penl, f
om It.s leadi,ng directly to the Russian bases, a 
rather mcxphcable mner series of works had been con- 
t I h
ed of which it is difficult to see the ultimate use, and 
'.\ hI
h appear to ha\'c done nothing to help the place. 
ùunng the recent fighting, 
:'\ 
 T there is a sort of rocky horseshoe of high hills. 
prer'lpItous to the east and south-that is towards the 
ne\'e Boyoun Pass, and the main road-but sloping 
away gradually down to the north, This height is caned 
the" Top . -'fountain: the "Top-Dagh," and on it
 
rscarpment a whole line of wor1.s were stretched- [, .2. 
and 3 are called the" Azizie "works, I and 3 cJü.;:rd 


ERZEROUM. 


works, 2, the middle one, open, 4 and 5 two isolated 
closed fort
 facing south, Lastly, on an isolated hill at 
D, enfilading the \'alley east of the Top-Dagh and com- 
manding the high road is the fort called Ahkali. 
I have said that it is not '-f'ry eac;y to see why these 
inner \\'ork-; \'.I.'re con-.tructed at all, at anv rate, under 
modern conditions of range and obseD:ation. For if 
the Dé,-é Boyoun at B is forced and the heights on each 
side occupied these dominate T and D and master all 
the plain below. 
Lasth-, there has been constructed-still more 
puzzling ãnd apparently equally useless in these last 
few days- a continuous line of ditch and rampart all 
round the town at E, E, E, from a quarter to half a mile 
outside the built-on area and nearly eight miles in 
perimeter. 
Xonc of these inner works appear to have had effect 
last week, The hills covering the town appear to haye 
been mastered first by d. force carrying the northernmost 
gap at .\, the Gurdji Boghaz, and then, by an almost 
simultaneous successful attack on B. 
It \\'a<; thi5 attack along the main road, delivered 
with all the ad,'antage of a neighbouring railhead and a 
good road for the artillery (so far as that could count in 
the dt'pth of the snow) which decided the affair. 
The point B on sketch I is. as we have said, the pass 
called De\-e Boyoun, It has been much more strongly 
fortified than either of the other two" gates" through 
thl' mountains and \\-a<; thought to he impregnable. 
Let us examine the details of this piece of ground. 
The fortIhcanons or me Veve J:50YOUl1 pa:,::; \;uu::,.;;t 
in four groups of works, 
To the north of the pass (which at its summit nms 
through a "ery narrow gorge) rises "ery steeply a height 
called the Tafta, The e'3carpment is towards the gorge 
a
d road, From the summit northwards the ground 
shps away and downward" till it rises again in another 
escarpment which we "ill describe in a moment. 
On these Tafta heights which flank the north of the 
pass arc three works" hich ,,-e may call the first group. 
I have 
umbered them on sketch II.. I, 2. and 3. I is 
a "ery Important dosed work and sweeps "ith its fire 
th
 \\hole of the road ri
ing up to the summit of the pass, 
2, and 3,ar
 open \\orks \\hich serve merely as supports 
to the pnnClpal fort .1' and help it to sweep the approaches 
to
\-a1:ds the .;umnut of the pass, and to prevent the 
pnnClpal for,t I fron
 being turned by its Eastern flank, 
where t!Iere IS a certam amount of dead ground. 
ThIs first group of works is the one demanding our 
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chief attention hel,lusL, a
 we shall See in a moment it is 
the master-group of the' whole system, 
Rehind it and further to the north lies what may he 
( a]1l d the " Lùnel group, "hich I ha\'e marked u-pon 
...ketch II. \\lth thr numbrls -l, 5, 6, 7, 8, (j, fhis grol!p 
of c;;ix work, contain" one clo
ed work, Xo. 5. the ot}:.ers 
arl' all open batteries, 7, 8, and 9 are advanced works 
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delaying thC' approach to 5. whik 4 and 6 are only of 
use a" flanking 5 and pren'nting its being turned, 
Xow it i" important 8.t thi!'. stage of the description 
to p:ra::.p the fact that the ridge upon which 4, 5, and () are 
placed docs not dominate and control the Tafta hill just 
aboye the pas, The idea of buildinlj fort 5 with it-. 
tlanking and supporting works was not to stand up 
against a force which might already have captured th 
great principal fort I on Tafta. The idea "'as rather to 
l)ren'nt fort I from being turned, 
The German engineers appear to have argued thus: 
.. Tafta is too strong to be rushed and can stand against 
anything the Russians have by way of a siege train, It 
i,;; true that the munitionment and the main strength of 
the ann}' must come along the road, But stilI, some 
slight deviation from the road is possible; and unle;;: 
we guard the flanks of the principal work on Tafta. the 
enC'my can turn it round by the north. So we will create 
a new set of works to prevent this." To this decision the 
position owes the group 4, 5, 6. 7, 8. q, \\'hich I have 
c'alkd the second group. But Tafta once taken the 

l'cond group loses its value at once and the northern side 
(ìf the pa"s is clear. 
On the southern side of the pac;s just easÌ\"ard of the 
summit. is the spur or ridge called .. The )Iountain of 
.\hmed," the Ah
ed Dagh. Its highest point at 
In ic; crowned with a dosed work. _\11 round its edl!:es 
,11 e a series of open batteries which command the road 
I.b it rises up towards the pass) and the plain of Pa.;<.;inc 
1<1 the East; while an isolated work upon the low('r 
hill towards the plain (marked II, on sketch II) sern , as 
a support to retard any attack upon the .\luned Dagh, 
Finally this set of fortifications (which may be called 
the third group) contains upon a summit at the extreme 
\\'( ;t the battery of Lala hill, which guards the flank of 
the principal work 10, but does not comri1and the road 
in any way. No. 10 and batteries all round the edge of 
the Ahmed Dagh arC' useless if Tafta be onc(' taken, for 
Tafta commandc; the road morC' thoroughly than 10 does 
and the open batteries on the northern edge of the A11l11C'cl 
Dagh just south of the road could not stand against 
whoever was the master of Tafta, 
The fourth group is to the Ahmed Dagh or third 

roup what the> second group i
 to Tafta, the first, It 
i" a system designed to prevent the Ahmed Dagh from 
being turned by the south just as the group 4, 5, b, ï, 

, IJ. is a system designed to prennt Tafta being turned 
b\' the north. 
- This fourth group consists in a closed work, :\0, 12 
on 
ketch II, wth two batteries, above and below it, at 
T.; and q. ThC';e stand on the edge of another spur or 
ridge 0\ erJookin'j the plain. Finally, this fourth group also 
ha.. its support, two large batteries, standing on two twin 
..ummits to the south and called (from the names of \'illages 
He-ar them) the battC'ry of Ekhlikhan and. 1he hattery of 
1'('hatarli. The object seryed by these last two works is 
thrr'dold; they prevl'nt any force from u,;ing the track 
\\hieh lwre gOf'S over the hí1ls tn rejoin the main road 
hryond the ,>mnmit of the pass, d.nd so turn the Ahmed 
Dagh poc;ition. They sweep all the approaches to 12, 
l.i anci 1{, .\nd they prevent any body of tlw enemy 
from uc;ing the very steep dead ground at . \ on the 
nm thern side of a deep ravine which here \\ ould gi,'e an 
opportunity, were its approaches undefended, for a 
comparatively small force to turn the whole of the fortifi- 
cations bv th"e south. 
J t will be 
('en from the above that the whole system 
is based upon 'lafta: It hac; been constructed with the 
idf'a that no one would attempt to take Tafta directly 
hut th(' Ruc;sian-; would try to rC'duce the main position 
gradl1aHy by tlw two flanks, northern and southern, 
But the Rus
ians, aided by circumstance" of which 
we know nothing, struck directly for the main position 
and carried Tafta before most òf the other works were 
reduced, The stmggle hegan upon the afternoon of 
Friday the nth, By the 14tIl, two works at Icast had 
already heen carried at the point of the bayonet, TIH' 
afternoon of Tuesday the 15th. <;0 far as one can gathcr 
from the telegramc; as vet to hand. (in PalÌs up to 3 o'clock 
of Monday the 21st) the wi101e position \Va., masten'd 
and the road over the summit of the pa".., wa" held hy our 
Allies, "ho were then marching directly upon Erz( roum 
beyond Those units (portions of tlm _ ,lfmy orp \ 
which were garrisoniI1G the city evacuated it. kd.vÌ1 


behind them, 1I0\\'ever, a p-reat ma-:s of material and 
<;tores, all the heayy guns in the forts, and a very large 
number of field piel'\. -; as well. 
A little hefore midday on \Vednesday, the 1úth, 
the Ru,;sian cavalrv rode into the city and was 
soon joined by the - 
eparate columns which had been 
comin
 up th]"ough the pas,",es A and C (on sketch I) 
through the hills to the north and the south, All next 
?ay, Th,ursday, an,d Friday afterwards, were occupied 
III pursumg the rapId and partly disorderly retreat of the 
Turks. What was left of one division, the 34th, was 
captured wholesale, and by th
 evening of the day 24 0 
fIeld pieces \\'ere in Russian hands. The Turkish troops 
were already scattered into three separate fragments, one 
1 f'treating north-\\'I-'st towards Trebizond, the other due 
westwards hy the road EI'7inguian, and a third south- 
'\'ard alon
 the road to Diarhekir, \\"hich was the largest 
of these fragments or \"hether anyone of them can be 
said to constitute the main body we a!e not told, 
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It was inevitable that a success so rapid and so 
l1ne)o., pected and one of so much politic
l con
f'quence, 

hould giye ris
 to a great mas" of sp.?culatloll wlÌh regard 
to its strategical results, These >;pe.ulations arc premature. 
\ \" l' do not know the cOlldition of the roads nor what n mn- 
ber of men the Russians can spare for what will now be 
their lengthening communications far awa
r from thl'ir rail 
ll1'ad beyond the frontier. \Ye- do not even know how 
far the\" c')mmand thC' Black Sea, thou
h WI' may gnf'SS 
that tlieir command has been suHìcientIv complete to 
preyent reinforcement" and munition... from reaching 
'llebizond; sinCL the fall of Erzeroul1l wac; most pro- 
bably due to the interruption o{ this line of communica- 
tion, They may find it nl"ce
<.;ary to 
narcli north and 
hold Trf'bi70nd 11C'forl' the\" do anvthmg els
, If tlwv 
,Ire not compelled to use .t large forc!' thus, their mo<.;t 
obviou-; rours n \\-ill dearly be to try and strike at the 
Bagdad railway, and the most convenient point for that 
wo
lld be' Dial bf'h.ir- qo miles from Erzeroum: t he-
T 
are already at :\Iou<.;ch with their southern or left wing. 
_\nv considerable Russian forc,' at Diarbekir wonlll 
meÌIace the existence of all Turkish foro's in ì\Ieo.;opotamia, 
but the march is a difjicnlt one through a mac;s of <11''''- 
peratek ronfn" 'd ancl high mount,lin ridges of tl
e 
\rm,'nían TauflK The only certain thin
 WL' can S:IY IS 
this up8n the. stra!egi
al situation crea
!'d bv the 
al\ 
of Eueroul1l : that It WIll compel a Turldsh concf'ntrahon 
toward.. Armenia. It may rclie
e the pressure upon the 
"mail British forcf's in Mesopotamia, it m,u
t almost 
certainlv postpone .to another sea,son tJle ehfhcult and 
now pf'rhapc; imposSIbl
 s
heme for m\'a
ll1g Egypt, 
This latter, onc' It 1
 fully appreCIated, \\'111 relea.se 
for the general purpo

" of the Allie,;;, much the greater 
p3.rt (ìf'the forces concentrated for the defence. of . 
he 
Sue/; Canal. .\nd it i,s perhaps the ren
wed, avallablh,ty 
of thi.;; forcf' for arÌlon elsewhere whIch 1" the chIef 
. on;;:,qUf'nce of the fall of the capital of rurkish .\nnenia, 
1:1, BULOC. 
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SUBMARINE 


CAMP AIGN. 


By Arthur Pollen. 


Ä Ol'T ten years ago, ,,-hen the Xavy was sup- 
posed to be dh'ided between the historical 
and the l/Iatéricl schools, 
_ distinguished 
admiral-of the lattf'r persuasion-is said to 
have given this extraordinary reason for declining certain 
measures for encouraging the study of naval history, 
" There was no advantage," he said, ff to be got from it, 
because hi!"tory was after aU only the record of other 
people's mistakes," As if the principle of the drunken 
Helot had not ah\a\'s been the most fruitful stimulus 
to wi"dom! Certainh' this war ha" been no less fecund 
than previous wars iií teaching by the method of trial 
and error, The catalogue of unque<:tioned sea blunders 
is too long a one to exhaust. There have been gross 
errors on both sides in the preparation of naval force 
and in the theory of its u<:e, What have we paid and 
,,'hat have we yet to pay for our failure so to organise 
the hrain power of our navy, that Admiralty programmes, 
Admiralty plans and .\dmiralty adn
inistration '
-ere 
projected, laid and conducted acconhng to doctnnes 
,,'hich the clearest thinkers have alwa\'s held, and eighteen 
months of war have once more pi-oved to he 'right? 
What is the price that the \lIies mu<:t pay for the failure 
of Great Britain to realise from the tÌrst that our sea 
power was the Allies' greate
t as<:et"and 
hould therdore, 
trom the first day of the war, have been used with the 
completest rigour that "as po,,<;ible? Had our reply to 
the outrage,> on Belgium been the proclamation of a 
strict hlockade, no neutrals would have dan'd to protest, 
for aU n!'utra,Js ,,'ere then hailing hot with indignation 
at th!' hid!'ous and recent iniquity which had heen done, 
\Yhat has- the <:hortage of crui
ers cost us? \Yhat might 
it hay!' cost us had the Germans expected a war \"ith us ? 
Th(. hnmori"t who said that our H)IO fleet consisted 
of "Dreadnoughts that submarines would chase off the sea, 
and of submarine
 that would not ('\'en have a Dread- 
ncught to chasc," wa!" not so grossly \Hong after all, 
\Ye had no defensi,-e plaus against 
ubmarines ready, 
Our neglect of mine:, was inexplicable, Our failure to 
prO\'ide for the orderly and scientilìc development ot 
naval gunnery was almost insane, when it is remembered 
that the Dr('adnol1ght policy could only be justified 
by the use of gun
 being- brought to perfection, 


Non-Use of Naval Power. 


What saved us from the worst features of our de- 
fectin pr!'parat;ons "as that our enemies fell into almost 
preciselv the same errors, StiU "'e did much by our 
non-u"e or mis-use of naval pO\\ er to make things easier 
for them, The folly of limiting the Fleet's action hy the 
Declaration of London no longer needs emphasis now 
that a ::\Iini<;t!'r of Blockade is to he added to the Cahinet- 
a tardy recognition that in this matter we still have our 
SPa power to use, The blunder of trying to take the 
Dardanelles by ship" alone, the far great!'r hlunder of 
failing to recogni:-{, when its impossihility had been 
prm'cd, that military success had been made impossihle 
hy it; the rejection of the advice to treat the bombard- 
meJlts as demon
trations only. and on their failing to send 
the army dec;tÌlwd for (
allipoli into Serhia-all these things 
can he traced to the non-n'cognition of the truth that the 
application of the principles of right strategy and right 
t('chnique. is not a matter of instinct or of impulse. 
hut can he ensured only where a duly constituted staff 
hrings the weight of universally accepted and imper- 
sonally expressed principles to hear on practice. \\"hat 
would we not have given in October, H)I5, to have had 
in Serbia the 200,000 men put out of action in Gallipoli ? 
Yet in :\Iarch, Ie)I:). they could have heen sent through 
S
lonika to our Allies' help without di.fficulty or opposi- 
tIon. 
Germany's blunders at sea have been even more 
flagrant and far more disastrous than our own, \Ye 
do, after all, possess in our capital ship fleet an asset too 
O'Verwhclmingly powerful for our command of the seas 


to be questioned. The enemy could not t,lk=: that com- 
mand from us. though we were free to misuse it. All 
Gennanv's naval action has followed from thre..: things: 
Her folÌy in not foreseeing that Great Britain must bC' 
arrayed against her; her folly in going on light-heartedly 
with the war alter our opposition became certain-in 
the apparent belief that the land fighting would be 0\'('1' 
before the sea pressure bc
an; her folly in expn 
ing 
by mere sa\'agery her rbentmcnt at her [.)00,000,000 
fleet being valueless. The submarine campaign wac;, 
though the most effective. not the only one of her crud 
and senseless expressions of her anger. The mine cam- 
paign against trading ship", the hombardment of the 
undefended coast towns, the attacking of ships by air 
bombs-each of these was but an outlet of the same 
unmeasured fury, , 
The little neutrals-Holland, Denmark. Sweden 
and 
orway-have never had it in their power to deal 
\\ith German
' o\'er th('''e atrocitie" to þuissancc en 
puissal'ee, \merica, manif( ;tlv incere in wishing to 
keep out of the war, and no Ie"" "incere in tl"\'ing to 
bring hack naval war to its old ler-:-al standardc; of 
humanity. could alone so dl'al \\'ith Germany And 
she \\ill do 
o hdore the eventful chapter is clo,,
'd, If 
it is ine\'itahle that Gelmanv ...hould proceed with a n('w 
and marC' d!'vastating campaign \\ ith a larger and mal"(' 
po\\-erful suhmarine, then it is also inevitahle that the 
condemnation h\' neutral countries of her conduct-..,o 
long held in aheyance-must take active ,hape. The 
quarrel between Germany and America/so long and so 
patiently kept within bounds must then hecome an 
open one, and when America finally speaks Gut, the 
other nl'utrals can hardly remain silent, 


Germany's Counterstoke. 
Is the ne\\' German submarine campaign in('vitahle ? 
It seemingly is. The first campaic:n ha" failed to lift 
the hlockade-its professed object, Our Ie, s in n1l'r- 
chant shipping have been heav
 BeÌ\\-een 500 and 
600 out of 8.000 in 19 months of \\',lr, But our shortage 
of tonnage to-day does not arisl 
.imarily from the toll 
which the enemy has taken. The requirements of the 
fleet, the still greater requirements of our military ex- 
peditions over sea, have taxèd the merchant na\'y four or 
five times more greatly than the enemy, 1'01' is this all. 
The merchant tonnage of the world. British a<: well as 
neutral, i
 less. not only by Britic;h ships sunk and with- 
dra\yn for military PurpOSL", It is less by the whol!' 
German merchant marine that ha<; ('''caped captIlr!', 
And the demands of the belligerents both f01 w,lr supplie,> 
and for food, clothe" and other nelt::s"arib from overseas, 
ha,> become enormously greater. Xot\\ ithstanding. thf'n, 
\\-ar'
 inroads on trade, a gn atl
' dimini
hed merchant 
shipping has 
\itne
 ;ed cnormously c:n:,ater demands on 
its carrying capacity, And in thic; fact will plOhahly he 
found the governing consideration that make the new 
German campaign inevitable, Its ohject is no longer 
to terrify Great Britain into letting food enter Germany. 
Its ohject is to pre,-ent food entering France. 
To cut off the sea c ommunication<: of an enem\', to 
keep them open for our
 'Iv and our friends, these 
are the equal and immt:diatc objects of commanding the 
sea. How valuable the achi"vement (If this ohject in 
the case of FrancL has been mav h t;ather('d from the 
single fact that 190,ooo,000 of gÙ
lls left the port ùf ); w 
York for France in 1<)15, whLr
.ls in nOllnal ye,lrs 
[30,000,000 represents the total exports of America tc 
that country, French imports from uthu countries an 
no douht as strikingly jJll rulsf'd, The impvrts of a! 
belligerent counhies, and r .,p rialh thr , that Rn! i- 
is getting from Japan. mu
t bl fahulouc;, While. then 
Germanv feels eve1"\' da\' tho <;n.>\\ il1
 train .f 11< l' i
oIa- 
tion, thè Allie; are 
hO\\Ìn!;' '1"' r1a
'.1 /-.rm,\ing '"tr..:n<Tth 
from their c;ea supplj( It i to lp thlo;; fr rm of "tr.!I _ tl1 
that the nL \\' suhmal ine e,ul1p,libn \\ ill be l ;lcLÌCJ. 
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ITac;; "ermam' any other pos
in1e sea counter-stroke 
open to her? The ::.iÌnpkst and most obviou" would he 
tll ..,trikC' ('lit and ddeat th(' Grand Fleet, b this possihle 
I.) {
erman\' t;J-dav, Will it ever he po' :;ihle? There 
haw' not bì.en waIÌting tho"e who would make us belie\'C' 
that thc danger is a real one ::'\[1'. Hurd is determined 
1 hat WC' shall not forget that Germany's resources in 
:-hip building ar(' " almost, if not quite, equal to our O\\'n," 
.. If \n: had worked our hardC'"t in this country since 
the opening of \\'ar and Germany had done thè 

me, 
we could not ha\'e maintained the margin of supe1Ïority 
that \\'e possessed when the war opened, That is one fact. 
GC'rmany, moreover, would have been gaining on sea in 
sh;p" which the lessons of the war had shown to be of 
the grC'atest militalY value," _ 
Of ('omse. if (
ermany can build ships a
 fast as we 
can, anfl hoth huild as fast as possible, it i
 obvious 
that our percentage superiority must decline, But it 
may be con<;oling to remind ourselves of what that ppr- 
centage superiority was, We began in the 
orth Sea 
\\ith 2-1- capital ships to In, a difference of five-about 
2i
 per cent. In the .:\IeditelTanean we had Admiral 
:\lilne':-, three battle cruisers, from \\'hich the Goebf:1l 
escaped, and one battle cruiser was not commissioned. 
Since those dan, as 
Ir. Churchill told us in Kovember 
of that year, ,;'e should have been able to add IS new 

hip" to Germany's three; and presumably Australia has 
hecome availahle for the main theatre of war. Of ships 
huilt and building in August, 1914, then, if there had been 
no 10ssC'
 on either side, we should have the 24 Dread- 
nmÌght" in commission at the Spithead R('view, plus fixe 
plus Is.or -I--I-shipstoGermany's22, The margin ic; ohdously 
enormous. especially when it is remembered that behind 
tlw BlÌtish fleet standc; the French fleet of capital ships, 
entirely without obdous employment at the present 
moment. It is still more striking when we remember 
thaT nine of om ships carr
 Is-inch guns, two I4- inch 
guns, 17. I.ì,5-inch guns, and 17. I2-inch guns, Against 
tllf'se, Germany has IS armed with I2-inch gunc;, and seven 
with II-inch. The gun strength must be something 
like three to one. 


17.inch Gun Controversy. 
The point of 
Ir, Hurd's warning. is an echo of the 
Ii-inch gun controversy. \\'hen he says Germany is 
.. gaining" on us, he cannot mean that Germany will 
ha\'e built more new ships, but that while in ships of 
pre-war design we have a superiority, in the new type 
the numbers would be more likely to be equal. Every- 
thing then seems to depend upon the les
ons of the war 
and the use which each side ha.c; made of them, The 
main lesson of the war has surely been the higher hitting 
efficiency of the bigger gun, The Falkland Islands really 
taught us nothing new on this, because no one has ever 
doubted that a I2-inch gun really must be vastly superior 
to an R-incll. But the Dogger Bank might have taught 
thf' Germans that their old theory that II inch and I2-inch 
guns would be as effective as I2-inch and 13,5s" was 
ut tC'rly fallacious, Their theory was wrong, because this 
ullderestimated the range at which actions could be 
1011ght, 'Ye may also, it seems, assume that a lesson was 
karnf'd at the Dardanelles, and one as ob\,ious to the 
(,('[man<; as to ourselves, The Quccn Elizabeth could not, 
of course, (kstrov and take the Karrows forts, but the 
h,..,timony that her guns were more effective, because 
morc accurate, than any others, is both general and 
widely known. By the end of either January or o{ 
:\farch, 1915, then, the new lesson of the war may be 
sairl to have become clear. It was that there was a 
material advantage in increasing the calibre of the guns, 
I" thi<; the lesson which 1\1r. Hurd has in mind? The 
matter is of considerable intere"t because in the spring o{ 
I!JI{ there was a very general impression that the Ger- 
man" had already then resolved on putting Is-inch guns 
into the four ships of the" Ersatz \\'orth " class, then in 
contC'mplation. But if, instead of proceeding with their 
I:')-inch programme, they ha\"e, ff profiting by the ksson 
of the war," gone to I7-inch, it is clear that they cannot 
ha\Te made this departure before the Dogger Bank fight. 
for until then no conclush"e evidence of the higger gun'", 

lIreriority over the already very big gun was availablr', 
\\'hil(' if (;prmany waited until April for c\'idf'llce of the 
suoeriority of the monster gun, then she cannot ha\'e begun 


her plans for a Ii-inch gun until \'Cry much later, In 
either case, it \\'ill be long hefore ùne is seen afloat, But 
in either e\'ent, as it would take at least thirtv months 
to design and make and build new guns and mounting:> 
and ;hips to carry such guns, we ar, not likely to S'
 
I7-inch guns afloat for anoth('r eighteen or t\\entv 
months, Rut, if Germany began in August, 191-1-, with 
thf' deter.l1ination to build I ï-inch gun ships, it would be 
a differ('nt matter. 
The ad\'antages of the big gun in naval war are 
briefly these :- 
(I) At long range it is more uniform in its shooting. 
This arises largely from the fact that its initial velocity 
is lower. In guns of the same calibre, those of the higher 
velocity are less accurate than those of the lower. 
(2) Heavier shells maintain their momentum longer 
than lighter shells, The greater the range the greater 
the danger space, Consequently an error in range which 
would be fatal to lighter guns hitting l1jight not be fatal 
to the heavier gun doing so. 
(3) The larger shell makes a splash in the water, 
which is much greater both in height and in volume than 
the lighter shell. It is therefore easier to see this splash 
at a great distance, and so it is easier in the first instance 
to find, and afterwards to recover when lost, the range at 
which tlw gun will hit, 
(4) Finally, the heavier shell delivers a more smashing 
blow, and as it can carry a far greater blasting charge, its 
destructh'e charge is very much greater. 
The public discussion of the I7-inch gun shows that 
there is some misapprchension on points I and 2 above. 
The point to bear in mind is this' In choosing a gun for 
long range fire we want the maximum velocity combined 
with the maximum uniformity of shooting at the desired 
distance, Diagram I shows how three shells of different 
weights and starting at different velocities lose their speed. 
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(A) is the \'eloci
y curve of the
\merican 5-incl1 gun, 
which it will be seen, starts at 3,000 feet a second. falls to 
1,700 feet a second at 3,000 yards; to 1,100 feet at 6,000 
yards, and to just over 900 feet at 9,000. The weight of 
the 5-inch shell is 50 Ibs, 
(B) is the Americ
n I2-inch gun with a muzzle ,'elocity 
of 2,Q50 feet, and finng an 870-1bs. shell. This gun loses 
400 feet velocity in the first 3,000 yards; 300 feet in the 
next 3,000 yards; 250 feet in the next 3.000. 
, (C) is a gun of the same calibre firing the same shell, 
wIth a muzzle velocity of 2,100 feet only, This gun loses 
less of its \Telocit\, hecauc;;e it starts 
lower. fhese three 
instances show its that the lighter the shell the greater 
the drop in velocity, the higher the velocity the greater 
the loss of \'elocity ; the heavier the shell the greater the 
mainten
nce of 
Telo
ity, . , 
.(0) IS a conjectured curve for a Is-inch gun, which 
\\l' \nll assnme to start with a velocity of 2,300 {Pet, anrl 
to fire a prnjectilC' of about 1,750 Ib
, - Such a shell might 
los(' less speed initiallv than any of the other three and 
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continue- to lose less and less as it went on. 
The second series of diagrams will make the meaning 
of the first clearer. In this series I show what may be 
called the stages of a race in which A, Band D engage, 
The 5-inch, the Iz-inch and the Is-inch shells arc seen 
starting level. At 1,000 y
rds the s-inc
 has already 
faIleI) behind the I2-inch but It leads the Is-mch, At 6,000 
vards the s-inch shell has fallen greatly behind, though the 
Ì2-inch still leads the Is-inch. At 9,000, the s-inch has 
long been out of the race, and the Is-inch 
eads the 
I
-inch by a short head. At 20,000 the Is-mch has 
beaten the I2-inch by four and one-tenth seconds; the 
I2-inch has beaten the s-inch by nearly half a minute. 
Nothing can better illustrate the staying power of the 
heavier shell, forin this case remember, the starting speed 
of the I2-inch was something like 750 feet per second the 
sreater. 
Kow mark \dth regard to these diagrams of the race 
that the advantage which the Is-inch shell has over the 
u-inch is enormously less than that which the I2-inch 
has over the s-inch. The ad\'antage of the I7-inch over 
the Is-inch would be correspondingly reduced. In fact, 
for practical purposes, it may be said to have no advantage 
at all. And consequently, we are reduced to points 3 
and 4, namely, the greater "isibility of the splash and the 
greater the smashing effect of the bigger shell. ; 


Weight and Numbers. 
Now, when we get to these points we have a second 
matter to consider. And it is this: If you decide to 
adopt the bigger gun, it means that you can only carry a 
smaller number of them for any given displacement or 
expenditure. It is no answer to say that you can build 
bigger ships to carry the same number of bigger guns, 
For your total shipbuilding and gun-making effort you 
will still have a smaller number of guns, As a rough 
formula, the weight of guns with their mountings, ammu- 
nitions, etc" tom pare as do the cubes of the calibres, On 
this principlc, a I7-inch gun double tun'et would represent 
3'7 times the weight of an II-inch turrent; 2,8 times a 
l2-inch turret; twice the weight of a I3'S turret, and be 
one and a half times as heavy again as a IS-inch turret. 
If Germany then has decided on the I7-inch gun for her 
ncw ships, her total shipbuilding and gun-making capacit
r 
can be c),.pended upon half as many more IS-inch gunned 
ships as I7-inch gunned ships, It seems to me that she 
could only decide upon a smaller number of ships with the 
more powerful gun if she were perfectly certain first, that 
the I7-inch gun is more likely to hit at a great range than 
the Is-inch; secundly, that the deci
ive na,-al battle 
would be fought at a range at which this advantage of 
I7- inch guns would have full play. For not otherwise 
would a Power alreadv so inferior in numbers sacrifice 
the very great and undoubted adyantage which numbers 
confer. 
Xow as we have sécn, it i:" imprubable that the I7- mch 

un would have any hitting superiOlity over the IS-inch, 
.But it is quite undoubted that fifteen guns ha,Te a very 
great hitting advantage, O\'er ten guns, For at long 
range so many uncertainties must necessarily be present 
-uncertainties of range, of aim, etc., that the prob:tbililv 
of making hils increases out of proportion to the increase 
of the number of guns, A. broadside of eight guns would 
have a great deal more than double the chance of hitting 
than a broadside of four. 
or would the splashes of six 
Ii-inch guns, be more visible than those of eight Is-inch. 
Tho
e that choose the Ii-inch gun therefurc, \,ould chouse 
solely on the ground that a single shot would have a 
bettcr hope of sinking or disabling, and would probably 
not so choose unless they were extraordinarilv confident 
of bringing a greatly improved standard of marksmanship 
into use. A further con:"ideration must be added, Off 
Heligoland we fought at 6,000 yards-we could see no 
further. Is it wise to build for long range only? .\t 

hort range numbers are e, erything. So much for 
general theory. 
As to the practical qut:stion as to \\'hcther as a fact 
the Gernldns have decided upon the I/-iuch gun and are 
actually re-arming thcir uld ships \\ j th it, and have done 
both as a result of war experience, I have to confess a 
considerable scepticism. \Var experience, as we have seen, 
woul
 not have heen a\ailable till .\pril lao.;t, b it 
conccn;:-t blc that (,c 1 'll1aJl.'7 \\ ulild hay..- decided upon a 
l-evolutlOn,uy IM\ ,tl 1Jolicy at su late d dale in the war? 


She would hardly delay mal-.ing up the lost ground. 
)Jo battleship has ever vet been built in a shorter time 
than two veal'S from the- completion of the design, The 
Dreadnought \\as actually con
tructed in eighteen months 
from the laying down of the fÌr.-.t plate, bu
 in this, ca:"c. 
four of the flye turrets Wert' taken from Shlp
 prevlOu
ly 
ordered, so that the dement \\'hich takes longest in the 
production of a battleship, viz" the guns and turreb, 
were already provided. 
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\s for the re-arming of old ships, it is no doubt 
phvsically possible that Germany's 11\ c 'II-inch gunned 
Dreadnoughts could be converted from carrying 
six turrets of these pieces into ships carrying two single' 
I7-inch guns and 1.\\0 II-inch turrets. But it would 
mean the yirtual re-construction of the entire ship, and it 
would probably take longer to change over these fi\'e 
ships than to get ten Ii-inch guns afloat in two new ship
. 
The u-inch Dreadnoughts could aot be converted to 
I7-inch ships, without a similar reconstruction, 
Finally, two reflections are in place. It is no use 
our making ourselves unhappy on the question of the 
surpri
es in naval construction that Germany ha. in 
store for us, Xothing we can do now in the way of deter- 
mining on new ships can bear fruit in completed ship" fur 
at least twenty months, If Germany actually got ahead 
of us between Ia
t January and la:"t )Iay, as )11'. Hurd 
seems to think, it is too late for the present Board to 
remed\' the mistakes of :\11'. Churchill and his colleagues. 
\\.e must trust-as it seems to me we can trust-with 
absolute confidence to the very great margin of strength 
\\hich we possessed in August, IClI-I-, and to the great 
additions to that strength which the purch.Lse of fOleign 
ships and the completion of thU"L alrc,tdy in hand, ha\'(' 
enabled us to make, Half-a-dozen ships carrying q-illl It 
guns could make no nldterial ditference to n,l\.a! :"treugtll. 
\Ve ought to have added between Ì\\dye and eightecn 
Is-inch gunned ships before a single (;erman ,..hip with 
the large guns is afloat. .\HTlH R POLLE:\. 


That virtue brings its o\\<n reward and e\'il it::: o\\n 
punishment is the keynote of [""yest, :\h, \\"ar\\ick Dl'LJ>ing's 
new nm-cl (Ca
"cll and Co.. 6,.,), . \ tcmperanlCnt,Ll ht, uf 
restle..;sne,.:" led :\IJ.rtin Fren
halU to run away from hi
 \\ ilc 
with a bold, LIJ.ck-eyed .\meric,lll \\uman, uf WJlOlll Ill; .uun 
tires, l'or his nife, in the lllt'd.ntimC'. thcl< rcm-.ilb tile 
proLlem of how to comport her:"lJf and glo
.> OVl'r hb aL
enc ' 
so as to ùeccivl' friends until he 
hd.ll rl'tUln tu her, a
 "Ii 
contÌdclltIy l'
l'l'ct:; he \\ ill. . The bUl'I-.. io.; a tud.' in l".JIl- 
ha
b, in high light
 ,LIld :"tlOll" -h,ldu\b thelL. ,lid 'cry 
few h.tll-lum::o in it, !jut it;:, into 1l;,,1 i:o :"U
t.lÌ11lQ, 
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Some Lessons to be Learnt from it. 
By John Buchan. 


T HE Xurth dre\\' bv far the gr
ater part of its 
annie..; from men "ho had been engaged in 
civillifL Let u
 
Le ho\\ it shaped them, 

Lither of tll< b
lligerents had a ;>ro- 
fe..."ional am1\" , Their forc were amateurs \\ith a 
'-I1Mll IJlinIJÏI1r:- (If train d officer,>, Xumbers \\iI1 ah\ays 
"in in t I\(' llln
 run, hut thL'\ must he (li...ciplined number..;, 
llurde
 ho\\ c\ pr <;reat. "ill generally hc beaten, The 
Persians \\. r, hc.tten at :\larathon because the Greeks 
\\l'n' better traÜlLd: the Romans \\ere stronger than 
Hannibal at Canna", but they could not stand up against 
hi
 di.,cipline at Phars<ùue;; c.e:"ar':" "mal! force !out
d 
the large ill-coll1jJactctl army of Pompey. Both sldec;; In 
the .\mcriLall Ci\ il War began by having the worst 
po
:"ible di
 'ipline, The South learned the lesson first, 
\\ ith thc rc-;ult that its ;- ,00"\,000 inhabitants were able for 
four year.; to huld up the 20,00'1,000 of the Xorth. \\'hen 
the 
urth learned the lr,,, on it won the \\ ar. 


A Democratic ..\rmy. 
The XOI th bL,,?n the campaign with a theory, which 
i" \.:1"\ ,'ommon in popularly gO\'erned nations who ha\ e 
had liu militarv p),.pel ienc
, It \\ as against all hard 
and fast di-cil)line The men should sen'e willingly, 
hLcau'- ' the order
 appealed to their intelligence, and not 
h<'caus_' thL'Y \\'ere 
iven by a commanding officer. The 
argull1ent ran "omcthin" like this: "An order understood 
apd \\illindy obL" d i., fal bdter than an order blindly 
cl'll1plicd 
\ i1:h. {)ftì(.crs ml1'..t therefore carry their men 
\\ ith them, persuade them, humour them, so that all 
rank" may havl th(' enthusia;;m of \\ illing service, Only 
tIme;; Lan 
;ou hay! a df'mocratic arm,'. ' 
On thi:" one mav remark that'the n ;;ult might be 
d
mocratic. but it c mId not pn-,;sibly be an army, -'\nd 
I do not think it \\'<1"; democratic C'ither, if we undclstand 
df'll1ocracy aright, Democracy, as the mo
t li\"Ìng and 
organic form of gu\ f'rnm!.nt, should be dl"o the most 
cla
tic. It ;;hould h ahle to adapt ibdf to the unforeseen 
contingen( il of th ,This doe" not mean that yon 
arf' to establish a cut and dried military hierarchy, such as 
\ uu have in Germany, and to govprn only by fear and 
brutalit\', Thoe;;e who have marched in peace time \\ ith 
French Ìnfanhy must have been amazerl at \\hat seemed 
the lack of discipline The men chaffed their officC'rs 
and addrl'
 ,ed them by nickname
 and at night you could 
!- 'e an 0ffìc('r and a prÌ\'ate pla
in!..: chess together outside 
the rafé door. lC, but in time of \\ar that is all changed, 
The men and offil en; are still the best of friends, but 
there is ,a ligid di
 'ipline, the more rigid inasmuch as it 
cOUle" l.lrh,'I
 from below. It is the \\ill of the men 
them.,dn ,,\\ ho recofTnisL wherein lie victory and security, 
The army of Francf' b a democratic army', The British 
.Lr1l1V of to-day i:" a democratic armv, But the forces 
of the XUI th during the fir.,t stages of the Civil \Yar were 
neither democr.Üic nor an army, 
I t took a long time to roòt out of m
n's minds the 
idea that ,111 order was only to be obeyed '\\hen it com- 
l11L'nJcd it nlf to the pri\'ate soldier's intelligence, At 
tirst officer" \\'ere elected by the votes of the rank and 
jÌlP and an un<;ati,,-factory lot they were, For one good 
man produLl
d in thi
 way tht're 
\'e:e ,twenty plausible 
inlompcknt.;, The bonds of dl
clphne were slack. 
.1l1d thoul'h the \\ oIld ha ntyer seen more patriotic and 
intdlil!: nt troop" patrioti<;m and intdlig-t'nce alone were 
not CI
OU h to cure the \ ictor
r, Let ml.. quote a pa<;"age 
frum l)\l" ..f tht u;n,.lÌe
t of En
lish militar
; \Hitcr
, the 
hi ,r.lphL f 
tt nc\\ all J aLk
rJ11, the latc Colunel Frank 
I [.-udc] n, 
Ì\n \111 ,hv\\1 \ er l1Ì
h th 
tandard of education, has be- 
c' "', rL.!\!' ffi( nt until obLdience has become an instinct, 
al .I the I f' in th" rank"- of men accustomed to think 
1df them
r>h and tu rl." ,on tefore acting. however 
w.' htv thl .!uthorit} which bids them act, renders the 
acquirl.'th
nt of such in:otinct a long process, \\"hen 


soldiers become once imbued with the habit of obedience, 
then doubtless the more intelligent will be the more 
useful; but enthusiasm and intelligence will not stand 
the stress of battle and the hardships of campaigning, 
unless their possessors have learned to subordinate their 
rcason and inclinations to their duty. It is open to those 
in whose cars the very name uf discipline smJ.cks of 
"l.InT.\' to ass{'J t that a POWCl ful instinct of ubedience 
dw.ufs the intellect, turns a man intu J. machiuc, and 
rusts his powers of reasoning; and in this there is .1 
shadow of truth, but it is only a shadow, If a soldier IS 
never permitted to use his in"telligence, never placed iu J. 
position of responsibilitv. allowed neither to act nor mu\e 
eXcEpt at the \\ord of command, sooner or later he loses 
all po\\-er of initiatÌ\'e, and there are many occasiuns in the 
field where a man must be left to his own unaided judg- 
ment, But if the soldier's training is what it should Le, 
his education for i
ldividual action \\'ill go hand in h.lud 
with his acquirem
nt of the hJ.bit of "elf-eftacement. 
. , . fhe .,!;:innishers of the Light Di\islOn, \\-hen thev 
had lcarnpd. on Hie outpost line of \,"ellington's army, to 
us
' their intelligence, and to act without a corpordl at 
their elbow, pro\'ed themsel\'Cs as skilful and as enter. 
prising as the famous voltigeurs of France, and this \Ùth- 
OI:t losing their capacity br mo\'ing like a wall under 
hea\'y fire, 
The resnlt of the Xorthern system was that a great 
many \'ices dc\'eluped \\hich made them an easy prey to 
their opponents, An undi
ciplined army lacks mobility, 
and so Jackson could make circles round Pope and 
HookC'f. Again. lack of discipline means straggling, and 
no Xorthern general could be certain how much of his 
force would turn up at a given place at a given time, 
310reovcr, outpost duties were scamped. and the result 
was a series of constant and mo
t costlv surprises, In 
the battle itself fire discipline \\as wrv bad and half the 
strength \\as ðpended in the air. This indiscipline Ian 
through all tl1(' ranks of the army, If a Brigadier thought 
himself slighted he posted off to Wa
hington to intrigue 
in Congrbs. and, instead of being tried by court martial 
and shot as a dc:"erter, he wa
 mure ofteIl than 110t uro- 
moted, 


The Right General. 
But the Xorth learned the lesson, though the learning 
was bitter. The time came \\ hen J inculn at la
t found 
the right general and ga'\e him his undiÙdcd tru
t. 
Grant \\as not the man to stand an\' insubordination, 
and he produced the kind of instrumeñt that was nceded, 

e\ er has a human instrument been more highly tried, 
The desperate losses in the \Yilderne
c;; would ha\'e hroken 
the heart" of most armies; the" \\'ould llave utterly 
dcstro\'ed the original armies of the first months of \\ ar, 
But tÌ1e \\ eapon 
had been forged and tempered amI it 
did not break, The 
orth had grasped the nature of 
it>; problem, It had not only assembled its man-po\\cr, 
hut it had trained it, and both numbers and training were 
essential to ,ictory, 
Happily we in England have not the American 
difficulties, We had a mechanism already exi::=ting \\hich 
\\'e could ad.lpt to train our new le\"Ìes. But since the' 
le\'ies are of the
-'\merican type, that is, men from <:Ïvilian 
life of all classes and conditions. many of them \\ ith a 
standard of education beyond that of the old regular 
soldier, it is instructive to study the e),.periences of the 
Xorth, \Ye have to rememtcr the insistent need of 
discipline, and the highest discipline, and \\e have to 
remember tuo, that this can be won without impairing 
indiÙdual enthusiasm or crushing indi\"Ìdual intelligence, 
The study of that admirable compilation, .. The Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War," will show how the best 
.\merican officers faced their task, They \\on not only 
the obedience but the affection and confidence of their 
men, They were not mere drill sergeants. In the 
trench fighting of to-day a great deal rests \\ith the 
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individual, and we must eucourage t11at individual to use 
his hrains and good sense and to learn self-reJiance. 
These qualities come readily to volunteers, If discipline 
i
 never forgotten. you can produce out of the volunteer 
the finest soldier in the world. The present campaign 
has shown it, Look at the achievements of the London 
Territorials and the Lancashire Territorial:;. Or take 
divisions of the new volunteer army, such as the 9th and 
the 15th. If you unite a strict corporate training with 
individual initiative and reliance you evoh'e the perfect 
fighting man, 
There is one other point in thi.; connection on which 
we may get some in
truction from American e"lJericnce, 
It is the que
tion of drafb. \yhene"er new le'\Íes are 
raised on a large scale there is a tendency to make them 
into new units. and to forget the importance of keeping 
up the strength of the old units, who have had some 
fighting experience, In the earlier part of the Civil War 
new recruits were formed into new regiments, and the 
old battalions were soon reduced to a couple of com- 
panies, It was a very had systel11, and Sherman, in a 
famous passage in his J[ cmoirs. recounts t1w trouble it 
led to, One State, \\ï"con
in, resolute1\- refused to 
create new regiments, hut it k('pt all its original regiments 


GERMANY 


AND 


By Cyril H. 


I 
 e\TelY town of considerable si7e in the t-nitcd 
States there was at tl1(' outbrcak of the war at 
lea
t one agent of the Cerman GO\ ernl11ent, 
Hi" buc;;inec;-; \\'as to see that the sympathies of 
tll(' German-.-\nwricaus \\ ere h an!-olatcd into any SOl t of 
action that might be hem'tìcial to the Fatl1t'rland, to 
spend Germany's money for this purpo
e, if necb,.:ary, 
anll to remain im isible, The practical objects of his 
mi<;sion included anything from circulating bogus 
petitions to stop the: 
alc of munitions to the .\llies to 
blowing up bridg( c;, 1'0 speak more accurately. his 
mission was to cause the-.e things to be done, His 
flrst buc;inec;s wo
ld be to get in touch with some locally 
influential German whose zeal for the Fatherland excelded 
if possible his own. fhrough the lattcr the b11-.inc,,, of 
marshalling all the a\Tailablc political and financial 
influence in the town could b
 carried on \\ ithout diffi- 
cnlty, The first thing to be done \\ a5 to get money or 
the promise of it for the purpo<:e><, in contemplation. 
because the German (--;0\ ernment, with ib cu
tomarv 
frugality in tI}('

 matter,.:, inc;i"ted that the I mperiål 
ff slush fund ""hould not be depleted as long as funds 
for the carrying on of the g-ood work could be rai--ed 
locally. 
It Slush Funds," 


The money beiu!!; 1 ai-..'d or promised. the flr<;t effort 
wa., directed to hl inging- ll('\\',paper influence to bear 
on public opinion. In man\' cities there were alrf'a(h' 
German newspapers, In others they immediateh' 
appeared. A conc;iderab1c part of the pãpC'r wa" \\ rittcil 
in English, mo-.
Iy can
paigu matf'rial. In order to get 
the<:e paper" \\ Ide1\- CIrculated, the newsvenùor
 \\ ere 
gÍ\Tn not onl" the \Î.holc of the money receh"ed from the 
sale of the papers, but a bonus as well, The' cost of 
printing the paper was paid by local patriots or out of 
the ff slusl,l fund," In addition to the daily German 
paper, an Illustrated weekly was sometimes issued, 
It, i.; obv
ous, however, that the fact that a paper i<; 
?"tenc;Ibly a (.erman paper 
ust necessarily detract from 
Its 
.alue as ,a propagandlst organ, Therefore, where 
possl
le a daII
 or. \\Cckly paper purporting to be' an 
AmerIcan pubhf'GtIon and alluringlv named Rrasmi 
or some such thing was isc;ued, It \\:a" conc('i\'ed to be 
still more' important to g
t out an " Iri"h .. paper. .\nd 
d07ens of th('<;(' (usually Is"ued for et.onomv's <;ake from 
the German paper's pre ,) appeared in due course, 
In addition to these local efforts, several 
ew York 

apers, lik
. the Fatherland (a weekly edited by George 
Sylvester \ !Creck, once a writer of pornographic \'ers..:, 
from an office next. to that occupied by the unspeakable 
Dr. Dernberg, winch makes a speciality of abu"in
 


up to full strength, with th(' n 
uIt that a Wisconsin 
regiment was worth an ordinary bri,uað.c, . 
\Ye ourselves have not been freL. from this mIstake. 
Our splendid Territorial battalions have been sorely 
tried. Their second line battalions. which should have 
been drafting battalions for the tirst line, \\
re allo\\ed to 
consider themselves independent units, ud third line 
battalions were created for drafting purpm.". t:'"nfortun- 
atdy these depleted battalions are nominally complete 
units, You \\ ill break the heart of the 11nest troops 
in the world if you o\"Cr-
train them, 
A large part of trench \\ arfare ron<:ists in mechanical 
work, in constantly adjusting and improving the position, 
But to do this you mu
t have enough men, If you have 
not got them the position ine"itably get:. n(
lected, the 
parapets and trenchec;; are poor. and very gallant soldiers 
are condemned to needless di
comfort and, if there is an 
attack, to needle"" danger. It is a subject upon which 
there can ùe no difference of opinion, To keep a number 
of weak units on the list and to treat these units as if they 
had their full strength. b simply to court disaster. It fs 
unfair both to the battalions them5elve') and to the 
army at large. That i<; one practical point on which \\ e 
might well learn from .\merican cxperience. 
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Pre"idcnt \\ïl.;on) and the Open Court, edited by Panl 
Carus, suddf'nho be....an to enjoy a nation-wide circulation, 
and were sold on most liberal terms to the newwendors 
on all sides, In this way the American was confronted 
e\"ely\\"herC' with a formidable ma"" of pro-German 
literature which for financial reasons the news\"endors 
wcre more than an\.ions to push the sale of, 
In the city in which the writer was Ih'ing at the 
outbrf'ak of the war, the" im.isible agent 'was a German, 
who had been a .. "potter" for the Santa Fé Railway, and 
had been dishonourably discharged by the company. 
In other cities, like San Francisco what one may call the 
dirty work was done throu
h the consulatL;, The 
more \ isible actor was a rich and influential saloon- 
keeper named Schwartz, He it was who wrought upon 
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the German brewers \\"hile the latter in their clubs and 
clse\\"here dealt with tllf' mf'rchant., and hankers, Their 
rublicatione; indnikd a German dail
'. a (
pnnan weekly. 
a rnrporte(l .\nwrican "...'ckly, and an " Iri"-h " wf'ekly, 


An Amusing Incident. 
An amusing incident occurred in connection with 
the la<,t-named, The Pn 
ident of a bank, "ith manv 
Tri"h depositors, a lo\'al Canadian with numerou-; relã- 
ti\"es at the front, was asked to advertise, without charge, 
in the first number of the Irish Times, which was repre- 

C'nted to be a denominational organ dealing with local 
affairs, He rather thoughtlðslv con
ented. To his 
horror when the fIre;t nun
ber appeared (from the press 
of the local German daily), it was de\'otcd exdush'cly to 
t he most dolent abu-;e of the Allies and panegyrics on 
(;erman Kultnr, while he himself was depicted as a warm 
supporter of the ,'enture. 
It is plain, howe\"er, that only a \"ery small section 
of the American public could be reached by such publica- 
tions as these. The real bu
iness was to control the 
sentiments of the established American daily papers 
wherever that could be done, Such papers were too 
exp('nsi\'e to buy outright nor could their owners or 
editors be bribed directly. except in a few cases, They 
could, howe,'er, be reached in another and a verv simple 
way, A representative of the influential Germañs of the 
town waited upon the newspaper owner and said in effect, 
"Discover an immediate sympathy for the German 
cause or we \\'ill take our ad\"ertising out of your paper." 
And as there was no one to perform a like òffice for the 
Allies, it immediately became plain to the newspaper 
owner that he had everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by complying with their request. 
Successful and well-established papers could not, of 
course, be reached in this wav or, in fact, in anv wav 
Sc\'eral Eastern papers with \\:hich the writer is fàmiliãr 
were offered ten thousand dollars if they would print six 
" inspired" editorials, and all refused. But many 
struggling papers and papers with \"enal editors succumbed 
and commenced to U root," as the baseballers sa", for the 
(
crmans, Thus in one Western city of near1
; 600,000 
inhabitants, at least eighty per cent. of which are pro- 
Ally in sympathy, all six of the daily papers ar.:: pro- 
(
erman. In one case a sum of o\"er fourteen thousand 
dollars wac; subscribed by the German brewers to the 
.-ampaign fund of a candidate of the paper in question. 
part of the consideration being that the paper should 
print a series oì articles by or rather furnished by the 
(
f'nnan authorities to the notorious" Jimmy" Archi- 
bald, 


L\dycrtising as a Bludgeon. 


, 


In this way, that is to say by using their ad\'ertising 
as a bludgeon in some ca.o;es, by the direct payment of 
money or the promise of political support in others, the 
C('rmans in America ha\Te been able to command a 
ridiculously large volume of newspaper support for their 
cause, It has had little effect on the opinions of the mass 
of the people, however, for the reason that most people 
rc'a(l the daily papers for news only and the news, dealing 
IJ.rgf'h' as it ha<; done with the exploits of Papen, Boy-Ed 
and their subordinate bombsters and ar:=.oneers, passport 
forger." pun'eyors of fraudulent manifests and affidaYi-ts, 
SUhOlners of congressmen and bank officials, ete., to sav 
nothing of such trifles as the Lusitania and Pcrsià 
m;1csacres, has had anything but the desired effect. 
Be.:.ide-; which the weekly papers which are widply 
and thoroughly read, like Lijc, Harper's H'ecldy, Collic;"s 
Weekly, The Satzt1'day Evening Post, Thc Outlook and the 
.Vr1fJ Republic, have ne"er wearied of the task of showing 
the GenTIans up in their true light. 
)Jore subtle and therefore somewhat more haye 
heen the efforts of )Ir. Hearst. When thf' Gennans 
" secured" his support, the /{olm'sche Zcitllllg en- 
thnsiastically obser\"Cd that it was worth three arm,' 
corps. Hearst owns directly about a score of papers, aÍl 
of the" yellQw " variety, including one printed in German, 
1 t waS in this paper that a cut appeared entitled" This 
i.:. how the German soldiers make the Briti
h run," or 
worde; to that effect, the same cut having previouslv 
been printed in one of his other organs under the iñ- 


scription" British Infantry pursuing a retreating German 
Column," 
1'he;:;(' paper:; being known ac; Hear;:;t papers cannot 
,10 milch h3't"m ewept among the poor forpign elf'ment in 
Xew York and Chicago, wl1('re they are most widely circu- 
lated. But in addition to these Hearst .controls the 
policies of many papers with which to all outward appear- 
ances he has nothing to do, In some cases as, for example, 
that of the Trnshillgton Post, llC' simply threatened to 
start a rh-al paper in the City if he were not allowed to 
control the policy, of the incumbent journal. In other 
cases struggling papers who bought his news service 
han got into his debt and have to do his bidding or be 
put out of business, The
c papers controlled by Hearst 
arc much more \-iolently pro-German as a rule than the 
papers he owns outr
ght. 
Hearst's News Service. 


Hearst's International Kews Scn ice is reall" his most 
insidious weapon, for not onh T does it sen-e m3.11\: hundreds 
of papers, many of them journals oî the highest standing 
that cannot get the Associated Press franchise, which is 
limited to one paper in most large towns, but it serves out 
pro-German campaign material in the guise of news. 
For example, the average daily paper getting this service 
would not ha\'e time to stop and wonder why it received 
thirteen pages of telegraphic matter on the Bamlon" 
incident, an amount out of aU proportion to its new
 
value, The editor would not see it and the telegraphic 
editor would pass it as news, Thev would not realise 
that it was really German campaigIÌ materiaL In the 

ame way a statement purported to haye been made by 
}1iss Boardman, head of the American Red Cross, that 
Britain had held up Red Cross supplies destined for 
(;ermany, and referring to it as the" most inhumane 
act of the war," was given tremendous emphasis, But 
the denial of the fact bv the British Ambassador and of 
both the fact and the ålleged statement by 1\1iss Board- 
man herself were never sent out, 
These .few incidents must suffice to give English 
readers an Idea of what Germanv has done to control the 
American Press and influencè the American people 
through it, The results ha\'e been trifling as far as 
Americans are concerned, but have,of.course, conveyed 
the impression abroad that innumerahle American papers 
are pro-German because they reflect public sentiment. 
whereas they are simply hired or coerced into a \'ain 
endea\-our to çontrol it. The real fact is that newspapers 
or no newspapers, ninety per cent, of the American people 
are and will remain, whatever the British GO\-ernment 
may do or fail to do, whole -hearted supporters of the 
Allies' cause. 


TO FRA
CE. 


Go forward soul of France that wlwn aroH"-ed 
Art pulsed with chi\'alry's intensest thrills: 
In perils greatest need the greatness housed 
Within thee to its passion's fulness fills: 
Foe of humanity's relentless foe, 
Blood thirsting power: with its unholy chains, 
Oh champion of the weak, that dost not know 
The weakling's mood which palters and refrains- 
(
o forward: to subdue that power malign- 
1ts fury fails before the native steel 
Of that great attitude, that temper fine, 
1ts stern endurance and its lofty zeaI- 
Go forward soul! The Sacrificial might 
Of offered Self ensures triumphant Right. 
F. W. RAGG. 


The .\nglo-Ru-sian Hoc:,pitali<; noW working in close con- 
Junction "ith the H.u.,sian Flag Dav Committee who lae;t year 
raised f5 0 ,000, Tlwre are to beno dual collections in the fntu[(
, 


A shilling book on TlIe Art of Drh'inr: a Motorcycle 
(Temple Press) forms the first manual of driving, as distinct 
from mechanism, :\1otor cycliste; will find this an extremely 
useful handbook on òriving anò management, hoth of solo 
machines and 
idecar outfits, Gear changing, brakes, corner- 
ing and e;ládding are full\' dealt with, and th(' reader will find 
hime;elf fully grounded in-the road manac:ement of his machine, 
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SECESSION. 


By Neoirnperialist. 


T HE essence of the Imperial Task is to complete 
the safeguards of union in libertv. \Ye dare 
never again risk any tragedy of di
integration 
like that of the Great Secc:,,,ion of lïïb, Such 
a catastrophe may well seem unthinkable to tho
e "hlJ 
see such abundant e\'idence of the strengthened fellowship 
of the Five Kations. But again smtiment is not Govern- 
ment. It must be remcmbered that thc issues may never 
ùe so crystal clear as in this present war. Should any 
cause of quarrel on some such lines as that threatened 
\\ith America in 18q5 again arise where the issue does not 
involve such a fundamental challenge to liberty, there 
might well be danger. At any rate, \\'e must lea\'e no 
tares among the fine grain no\\' so\\Ïng, 
If the tangled history of thc troubles tlldt led to the 
Declaration of Independence be e'-.amined, it will be 
found that it resulted rather from lack of foresi!!ht and 
political wisdom and experience than from any tyranny 
on the one side, or any lack of good-\\ ill or rather the 
existence of anv "..:rious ill-\\"ill 011 the other. .\s a fact, 
apathy and ind-iffercnce, which is so ca.,ily born of irre- 
sponsibility, was the prc\"ailing mood among the colonists, 
Those \\'ho give their minds to this important 
question of the settlement of the Imperial problems 
are encouraged by the profoundly different temper 
and conditions "hich no\\" prevaiL Towards the 
end of the eighteenth centurv thc .\meric<t11 colonie:-.- 
\ïrgl11ia, LOl
isiana, 3Iarylal1d, Xc\\' England, XC\\' 
Y ork-\\ ere entirely disunited, distracted by incredible 
jealousies, The meanest limitation of outlook had been 
bred by the purdy commercial views of life and admini- 
stration "hich they had naturally adopted, and, under 
the shelter of the British GO\Trnment, had ne\-er found 
compelling reason to modify. Their sectionalism was 
carried to such a pitch that the\' \\'Quld not e\'en help 
each other or organis
 a commón defence against the 
Indian raiders or the threat of the French, 
The truth i.:, that while the colonists had carried 
out from England a certain gencral ide.1 of the 
principles of representati\'e go\"crnment, they had 
ncver made more than a merely local application of them. 
.\ common danger would ha\"e organised them into a 
united .\merican nation if the\' had not been cossetted 
by Great Britain assuming the -full responsibility of their 
defence. As it was they were merely a collection of 
inconsiderable and relatiyely impotent provinces. All 
.1 merican problems, the chief problem of defence and 
questions relating to any but merel
' local aspects of 
trade and matter,; of purely local administration, had 
been left to the King's Government in London. Ihey 
laboured under most of the diEad,'antages of clecentralisa- 
110n without the ad,"antages of re
ponsible freedom. 
They formed not a state nor a nation, but a mere collec- 
tion of hostile crm\'ds. and it "as more or boO" as crowds 
that they renJlted. as \\'a
hington found in the heart- 
breaking task \\ith whid1 he was confronted when 
organising them after the Declaration into an ordered 
and disciplined 
tate, 
As a contrast to all this we have now in free alliance 
\\ith Great Britain, four politically self-con"cious nations 
whose several provincial GoycnmÌents have been welded 
hy a deliberate and reasuned process under the hammer 
of experience into a coherent \\ hole. While Grenville 
in England and General .\mherst in America were 
unable to find any central authoritati,'e bod" to treat 
with, but were handied about from one ÜÌdependent 
local assembly to another, four full\' accredited ð.ecut.'Í\'es 
are available to treat with the (;ovel1lll1ents of Great 
Britain. 
,\s 
egards the v
talmattcr (If defence, we may recall 
that while the .\mencans of thos^ days had actuallv to 
be paid by the Government of GreJ.t Britain to defend 
their o\\n territories, to-day the four nations freely send 
admirJ.bly equipped expeditionary forces to the othcr 
e!ld of the earth at their own charge..: .\gain, from the 
side of the n:other countrv thefL i,; a compktc J.bandon- 
ment of all Ideas of do:ninion, po:--
 oion. uwrcion, H 
a loo
e terminology, fruitful pML'llts uf clllud\ th0u
ht. 


still encourages certain :-.uf\"Í\"als of false ideas, they are 
rapidly disappealÌng. It must indeed be realisc
 ,hy 
our o\'ersea
 brethren that "e ar(' almost too senslÌl\ e 
about wOllnding their su.;;ceptibilities. 
\Ye may well rl'call that "uch an unlightened statcs- 
man as Burke could think of nothing more liberJ.I thdn 
a policy of [lÙlidc ct imþcra with regard to thc \ ariut
s 
culonics, Since Lord Durham's flash of s) mpathdll' 
genius contri\'cd the Canadian settlement and the tact 
of Lord Elgin equitably administered it, we ha"e 
learnt many things. :\Iid-Victorian statésm
n looked as 
a matter of cour,;1 to the day when the colo111es, de\'clop- 
ing into con,;iderable and poÏiticallv self-conscious nations, 
would demand their complete independence. Truly \\ e 
builded better than we knew, fhe links of Empire' 
ha\'e been \\ elded ;;tronger by e\'ery concession" So 
much mare po\\'erful is fellowship than force. Ihis smgle 
fact is of all the most signitìcant in yiew of the demands 
that must bc made upon us by the dominions in fulfil- 
ment of their obvious de:-tin\". 
\\"c ha\'e hád e
perieñce, \Ve have also yision. 
There is indeed 111uch in currcnt hi
torv to comfort thuse 
who realise t11J.t not by trade alone do nations li\'c; 
that a fundamental ideal which burns awav dross and 
lighb to a better path i
 an essential prcliminalY to ju"t 
government. 'Kone doubts now the l'xi:--tence of sue}l .1n 
ideal ,,'hich is far above all merely selfish and sectlOl1,:tl 
interests, e,'en if. in human fashion, ìt al:-.o embraces them. 
What then in brief are the lessons that can be leJ.rnt 
from the Great Secession? First, that altogether t00 
much has been made of the money question, There can 
be no doubt, as the latht historicàl re
earches abundantiy 
pruH', that Great Britain throughout the contrO\ ersy 
wa
 most patient, e\-en if, judged by the !>tandards of our 
time, her statesmen were rather undiscerning. 
he ne\ er 
put forward much less pressed, a claim for taxes fur 
impetial defence, but jor a part Ol/tv of the 1ll011t'y neces- 
:>ar\' to securc the 
afctv of the ,\merican :>ettlements 
agàinst their lleighbour enemies. It i,; often forgottell 
that Grenville was not in the lea:>t intransigeant about 
the Stamp Act or the Tea Duties, HL offered to accept 
any alternati\"e plan to be de\"Ís
d by the coloni
.ts thelll- 
seh'es for raising the necessary funds, only decl.uing the 
simple truth that Great Britain impoverished by the 
Seven Years '\'ar, could no longer be responsible for the 
entire cost of American local defence, He even considered 
the question of American representation in the Briti
h 
Parliament. It was a curiOl!:> If'ap of imagination for 
o 
cunvcntio!Ml a stat6man, and he \\J.S u\"L'ndlelmed \\lth 
eloquent ridicule by Burl,(' , who \\ ith the (''';
enti.11 
consen'atism of his temper resented the con..;iderahle 
rdorms which he rightl
, foresaw would be necessary in 
tll{' British P drliamel1t. Perhaps \\ c cannot fairly 
blame Hl"I
KE for nut seeing so much further than the 
horiLonofthi-. time, but it i,;lih.ely that h:tdhesupported 
instead of oppo,,('d (;rt'1l\ ille's liberal idea the fatal 
schi,;m in the An
lo-Sa:\.on race ,,"ould ne,"er have taken 
place. 
Ag.tÌn it is not alwa
"s reali
t'd that there was in 
general no pa

ionate anger against the muther cuuntrv 
and no spontdneOlb demand among the roloni
ts for 
secession. .\ capable energetic miniurity of e
tr(,Jl\i-.t-; 
adroitly handled dn apt occ.hioll of qUdrrd pro,Tided by 
the blunders of un-.eeing' st.ltblllen, . \p.ttln" and in- 
difference was indeed the 
eneral atmosphere, while the 
considerable 10\'d.li"t minOl it\' was too far d\\ a\" from home 
and too di
tral.tcll in council tu pIC \"ent the 'c.ttclstrophc. 
Even a year after Lexington it was \\Ìth difficulty that 
the Declaration wa" carri-.:d .md that onl
" a" the price 
of the acti,'e help uf Fr.l1lCL for the 
ect ",;ioni
ts' cause. 
It seems clear that if the culuni,;t..: had en'n gone part of 
the way to soh'e their 0\\ n American problems and had 
organised them:-.eh L -. into a llJ.tion the fJ.tal breach" ould 
havc been much lc"':' likdy tu occur. The catastruphc 
WdS incYitably thl re-.nlt of the fJ.cilc poliey of drift, 
(;II'.1t Britain I\lU
t nut .liter a lL'ntm 
" .ldlkd c'\pel il'IKe 
and thl' clMIJ- vt dB 1.'\ l'n 111')1'<: ......hau"ting war lepcJ.t 
her l1li
tal..e, 
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ARTISTS AS WAR RECORDERS. 


I T i
 a remarkable fact that the pageantry of war and 
the cldch of arms has all through the ages failed at the 
tilm of enactment to arouse the artist's talent to 
portrdY them. Even during the centuries when 
internecine strife was incessant and when men of genius 
abounded, capable of using the magnificent scenic material 
at their di
p( d, in
piration never seems to have impelled 
them to hand down verisimilitudes of subjects that must 
ha, e been pre ent at their very doors, Even Velasquez, 
the greatest artist of all time, co'uld only depict with courtly 
dignity a 
 'ene de, oid of all action, "The Surrender of 
Breda. Turn! r, who was in his prime during the Napoleonic 
era (a landscap
 and seascape painter, it is true, but one by no 
means d"'void of the idea that he coull limn the human figure) 
never put 0:1 to canvas what might h:we been triump
ls in 
colour, both earthly and aerial, but rested content with a 
velY uninspired .. Battle of Trafalgar," 
Of reputations founded on the painting of warlike 
themps there have been many, but with few exceptions 
none haw been gained contemporaneously with the e\'ent. 
:'.1eis--onicr aro half a century after his" 1815." and Miss 
Thompson a qn.uter of a century after the "Roll Call." 
De NeU\ illc, thl greatest of all battle painters. Detaille and 
\ elestdl.1gin .1re practically the only artists of renown who 
p.u ticip.1terl in the events which they chronicle.! or have 
had anything mon to insure their accuracy and truth in 
detail than he.usav e\Ìdence. 
.\nd now it \wuld seem as if even to-day the greatest 
w.ir seem:" th.1t the world has ever witnessed would pJ.ss 
a\hlY without any of the great combatant nations producing 
an al ti t who", "cnins would impel him to hand on to 
posterity till' unrhdlled fcats of heroism and gallantry, let 
alo11e the trdgÏc sides, that have marked its progress. .\5- 
suredJy had one such been forthcoming the compelling 
spirit wotùd have caused his appearance ere the war hall gone 
so far into its se('(md year. 


A Great Exception. 
It would really appear as little les than certain that the 
only mantIe that has fallen has alighted on the shoulders of 
a deniLCn of a country and a race less likely than almost 
any other to proJuce an artist of fiery impC'tuosity and de- 
nunciation and on a man who has not had innate in his blood 
the great incentive of patriotism to impel him forward, as 
ha" been the case with 
1r. Louis Raemaekers, the Dutch 
artist, 3ince the very outset of the war. 
The public of every nati',m on whose behalf he has taken 
up his pencil, OWl-3 him a debt of gratitude that can only be 
rep.LÌd by fUl thering the propaganda which he so earnestly 
:-tlÌ\L.> to di 
l11inate, and tins can in no wise be better done 
than by enrour..ging th'" reproduction in thcir most accurate 
iorms of tl1, o;rim realities, the scenes of rapine, slaughter, 
and desol.LÌion, and the indictment that he has brought against 
tho"'" "ho ale answerable for them. 
It is fortunate that not only do his cartoons lend them- 
seh'cs admiratly to the reproducer's skill, but that that 
skill hdS ne\"er bef'n so capable as to-day of translating work 
cre.1tcll b
 the pencil, the crayon, or the flat tints of colour. 
::\Iei
"f)nier, :\1iss Thompson and others owed their vast 
popularity to the skill of engravers who were able to repro- 
duce in their thousands pictures which would otherwise have 
been seen only in public galleries or pri\'ate collections. 
lIut present procc -" s of reproduction allo\\' of its teing done 
"ithout the inten l'ntion of another's hanll; hence their 
gr, at merit. It is no f'\.ar<;er.1tion to say that the thousands 
of ,i itors \\'ho 
till flock to the Exhibition of Raemaekers' 
ClrtoOnc, .1t the Fin' Art Society's in Xew Bond Street, and 
\\ ho II ,th oppurtunity of cninpJ.ring originals" i th reprO- 
duction ide by "id' c.llmot di.,tl11"ui
h b:twe 'n them save 
b, ,l .Ii..\ t r,'du tio1\ in ....i 
fl, ,ntel pI bP of l<.lem;tphf'rs' puhli"her..; which has pro- 
dtH,..J thl 'fJ.- .:imile_, enablc.> tJll' public to obt,lin practicdllv 
all of them that are deemed de"ir.1ble f;)r publicJ.tion at a cost 
for UHP hundrpd I)f t" (\ hillinb_ :ach: for that number of 
subjl - el ct 'd by till' artist, will be published very shortly 
for tlH' ",Ul11 f\I tt'U uine:l, in a "-umptuutb volume which 
\"ill fUlni h not only to the IJre" nt d.i}', but to the future, 
the l110
t un"\.dmr--' ,(I n -nrd of ,111 alto
' ther unc:\.ampled 
e\ent ill the world'" hi.fnry 
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SOME BOOK REVIEWS. 


In a four volume work entitled The frar Manual, Lieut,- 
Co1. C. C. Anderson has set out to combine the various military 
text books in existence into one single manual. Two volumes 
have already been published by :\1essrs, 1', Fisher Unwin 
at five shillings each: the first of these deals with the 
theoretical side of war, strategy, the laws and usages of war, 
martial law, and general information concerning the British 
Empire and other nations from the military point of view, 
as well as a section devoted to first aid to the woundeù. 
The second volume, just published, is devoted to recon- 
naissance, strategical concentration, marches, intercom- 
munication, the attack, the defence, and field work generall
', 
It must be said that the author has done his work well, 
extracting from the dry bones of text books the e
scnce of 
their matter. and presellting it in such a form that the junior 
officer, in search of a method for getting at his work in the 
quickest and best possible way, cannot do better than take 
these two volumes to help him in his study, 
\Ve await the following volumes of the series with con- 
siderable interest, and trust that the high level set by the 
first two parts of the work may be maintained to its end, 
for by that means a concise cyclopædia of military informa- 
tion, of extreme value to the soldier, will have been produced, 


.. War Letters of an American Woman," By :\'farie \'an Vorst 
(John Lane,) 66, 
These letters are addresscd to ,'arious friends, anù they 
all concern the writer's e\:periences of the war, in France, 
in England, and in Italy, Since the writing is often done from 
the American Ambulance in P .iris, there is much of the ð.treme 
pathos of the hospital wards expressed-and much of the 
writer's sympathy with the Allied cau
p and reali"ation of 
Gennan infamies if} the first da\'s of the war. Thus, " We 
sp
ak of the German svstem. What i!' it? Within the con- 
fines of a single country, a forced. autocratic materialism. 
Whereas, as you see, this wide respon
e' of the Uritish 
Empire from shore to shore this mighty answer, 
thi" evidence of affection, this consolidation without com- 
pulsion. why it seem-- to me, that it is one of the finest 
things in history . . , I believc it all com
s from a certain 
idealism." 
And again, with regard to the Crown Prince -" He packed 
up bo\:es full of her trea
Ules, them marked \\ith the l(<.d 
(" ross to l'Ilsure their respect bv the ABied armies, and 
hippell 
them to Germany, a robber \\ ho should h.1\'" been J. pnnce, 
a murderer who 
hould ha\'c been a knight." 
Such e}.pressions of opinion are numerou
 thlOughout 
the book, and the tcmptation to quote is hard to resist. There 
is, on every page, a broad underst.1nding and depth of 
\"J11- 
pathy that comes of ha\ iug seen and l':\.l'eriencell the n'.tli ies 
of war, The letters as a whole form one of the be:.t anll mo"t 
human storie.:; th..tt the war has proiuccd. 
LO\'ers of detective fiction will probabiy not ha\'l
 for- 
gotten Cleek. the .. man of forty faces," In Fit" Riddle 
01 tlte Xigltt (Simpkin, }1arshall and Co" 6s,). :\1r. T, \\', Il.LU- 
shew recalls Cleek for the soh'ing of a murder m
 stery that 
takes us little farther than \\ïmhlcdon Common, 
nll :\d 
for breathless excitement and complexity will he hard to hèat. 
Unlike most detectives of fIction, Cleek is human enough to 
acknowledge himself at f.1ult more than oncc in the course 
of his work, though the clues that lead no\\here arc so man
, 
and the possibilities of this particular crime arc 50 gredt, that 
the most perfect detective would be forced to confe
s himself 
batHed at times. The identity of the miscleant is well con- 
cealed to the end, and, save that there are almost too many 
characters and too many f.lIse scents, a fault that man
 readers 
will commend, the story is thrilling enough to s.ttisfy the most 
exacting, 
There is much to amuse in Y vl/lh [" ncon'll/emU:. by 
Percy Ro>;s (Heinemann, 6s. net), although the book consists 
of frankly impassihle s
tuations and a good p
oportion of the 
characters arc' itnposslble people, The mam exponent of 
unconquerable youth is Cherry Hawthorn, who is introduce.d 
to the reader in the midst of her Oxford career, just as she IS 
faced by the l
nowledge that, owing to her father's imprO\'i- 
denct: she will be cOl11oelled to carn her own living, .\ 
delightful Sc.:otch duke, ân e:\.trcll1c1y \\ itty aviator. a
d a 
gll.Lrdi.1n with illcao.; of coercion more attuned to the nlldllle 
d
e.; than to thes.: tim
j, arc incidental tu Clll'rrv's cJ.reer 
aìld ll'.:vc!opmL'nt. The chief attraction of the book lies 
in the interest attendant on happenings which we know to 
have been quite impossible: this, and the wit
y mcthod of 
w.iting, maintain the .. grip" of the work to Its end, and, 
for the lest, it is a pleasure to meet with a book utterly devoid 
of immorals. and frankly designed to amuse rather than to 
point a lesson. 
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A Romance of the South Seas. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


SY'\OPSIS: !If acquar!, an adï'enturer who has spent 
most 01 his life at sea, finds him sell in Sydney on his Lcam ends. 
He, has a If.'onderful story 01 gold hidden up a river in New 
GUinea mId a chance acquaintance, ft1lman, a sporting man 
about tmf:n, lona 01 ....achting and racing, oJ7ers to introduce him 
to a if.'ealthy woolbroker, Curlelf.'is, 'ii'Ïth a 'view to financing the 
scheme. !II (1cquart also makes the acquaintance 01 Houghton, 
a ii'ell-eduC(1ted Englishman out 01 a fob, If.'ho has done a good 
deal 01 vachling in his time. Curleu:is turns dou'n the scheme, 
.tho.ugh.1Uacql/art tells his story in a most convincing manner, 
HJS sÛent partner Screed believes in it, and unbeknown to 
ClIrlere-z's, follOWS the t/.ree men, asks them to his how,e, and 
af{rees to find the ship and the money, on seeing that Macquart's 
Jndden treasure maþ agrees if.'ith an Admiralty chart, The 
shiP is the yawl .. Barracuda," Screed, on the morrow, takes 
JJ!e three men over the" Barracuda," with u:hich they are de- 
ltghted. Coming aU'(1y AI acquart is overtaken by an old IrÙnd, 
.(}
e Captain Hull, u:ho hails him as B-y Joe, and accuses 
Jnm 01 many mean crimes. .Uacquart gi'l'es Captain Hull 
the slip,. but fmbeknown to him Hull gets in touch with Screed, 
and enlIghtens him on the real character 01 AJ acquart. Screed 
thereupon Plans a surprise. Tillman and Houghton, busy 
-on the .. Barracuda," talk 01 the prosptcts 0/ the voyage and 
agree they are in lor a big risk, J 


CHAPTER n,-(Continued,) 
.. I'm not afraid of the risk," replied Houghton. 
"Afraid of it!" said Tillman: "Why, the risk is all 
the pleasure of the business, I tell you, I'm sick of living 
here in Sydney and knowing every day what's coming next. 
I want to get out and live." 
.. I'm the same," said Houghton, 
The collapsible boat of th
 B. rracuda, proved rotten 
m parts of its canvas. Screed suggested patching but 
Tillman stood out either for a dinghy or a new collapsible. He 
.carried his point; also the spare mainsail, if tried, would 
have blown to tatters in any squall; canvas, especially in 
the tropics, has only a certain length of life even if little used 
-this point was put ri
ht. A patent sea anchor was the last 
infliction put upon Screed by Tillman, and Screed bore it, 
though badly, Screed had this peculiarity, though he 
fought over halfpence and about little things, he was lavish 
when what he considered to be the essentials were at 
",take. Thus, whilst he groaned and moaned over a few 
square yards of extra canvas, the charts, compass, sextants- 
there was a spare one-and chron meter were of the best. 
The outfitting of the e),.pedition took a fortnight instead 
o
 a week, 
nd 
n the evening before the day of starting, 
Tillman, havmg g1Ven a last look round to see that everything 
was good, took his seat on deck beside Houghton and Macquart 
who were seated by the saloon hatch, 
'0 Well, that's done with," said Tillman, .. Everything 
1S aboard even to the tobacco; twenty-five pounds of Navy 
plug ought to last us, and I made the outfitters throw in five 
boxes of Borneo cigars by way of langnyappe.-There's no 
<lrink-only six bottles of whiskey by way of medicine, and 
a bottle of chlorodyne," 
Said Houghton, .. You've forgot one thing. Suppose 
'we have accidents? " 
.. Well," said Tillman, " What then? " 
.. Where's your surgical instruments and things? Of 
Tillman sniffed. .. Much good they would be without a 
5urgeon. We haven't gor to have accidents, We can't 
afford luxuries of that sort. "'hat do you think you're going 
on-a yachting cruise? .. 
.. I know something of bone setting," said l\Iacquart, 
and I can stop bleeding from an artery-used to be able to 
do so," 
As he spoke, a duskv form emerged from the fo'c'sle 
hatch, stood erect, and then going to the side leaned over 
t he rail looking shoreward, 
It was Jacky, the black fellow secured by Screed to act 
,t" cook and deck-hand, Jack was used to the sea, he could 
..,teer and was a first-rate boat hand, Two natives had been 
in the original programme, but on second thoughts Screed 
had declared for only one, and wisely; in an expedition of 
this sort the native element is always best reduced to a 
minimum. Natives can't think much unless they can talk 
together. 
Tillman, having 
et.n the anchor light swung, smoked 
anot her pipe, then the three adventurers went below and 


turned in, unconscious of the surprise that Screed was about 
to spring upon them in the morning. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ff BARRACl:DA" SAILS. 
T ILLl\IAN was on deck just before sunrise, and a
 
the sun broke over the hills l\facquart and 
Houghton appeared, nlbbing the sleep from 
their eyes and yawning. Jacky was skipping 
about in and out of the caboose getting breakfast ready, 
and the sounds and smell of bacon being fried filled the air. 
It was a lovely morning, the white gulls were fishing on 
the ruffled blue water of the harbour and a warm, steady 
land wind was blowing favourable for the Heads. 
Jacky, leaving the cooking- for a moment in abeyance. 
skipped below to lay the table in the cabin, whilst the others 
hung on deck talking and leaning on the rail with an eye 
shoreward for the boat that would bring off Screed and the 
pilot. 
ff I'm blest if that nigger doesn't remind me of a bounding 
kangaroo," said Tillman, ff and he seems to have a dozen 
pair of hands: look at him cooking the breakfast and laying 
the table at the same time, and he was more use getting the 
stores on board than half a dozen thumb-fisted stewards 
would have been." 
ff Look," said Houghton, .. Here's the boat." 
A white painted boat was putting off, two men at the 
oars and two men in the stern sheets, 
ff It's not the pilot boat," said Tillman, .. It's Screed 
but who IS the chap beside him? Of 
l\facquart was standing with his hand shading his eyes 
watching the approaching boat, then he turned and went 
below, 
As the boat came alongside, Tillman threw the ladder 
down and Screed came on deck followed by his companion; 
it was Captain Hull, 
ff So you are all ready to start," said Screed. .. Well, 
I have brought you a new man, a friend of mine, Captain 
Hull. He is also an old friend of l\Iacquart's, He is going 
with you as supercargo. He understand,; all about the 
business, and as you are a bit short-handed, you will find 
him useful-but where's :\Iacquart ? " 
" He's below," said Tillman, taken aback at this new 
move; ff but this, I must say, is a surprise. A word with 
you, " 
He led Screed forward, 
ff What on earth have you brought that chap for," !aid 
he. "I remember him; he met !\Iacquart one morning in 
the stret't and they went off together. What's the meaning 
of it? How do we stand? " 
"You stand just this way," said Screed. ff Macquart 
is one of the biggest blackguards on God's earth. I didn't 
know all about him till recentlv. Hull is the antidote to 
him. Please trust me in this matter, for mv interests are 
vours, Macquart would have done you and Houghton in 
like the babes in the wood if you had gone alone with him, 
Hull is the iron grip I will keep on him, Hull has been let 
down bv him, Hull knows enough to hand :\facquart over to 
the police, and he's strong enough to hold l\Iacquart down, 
and he's straight enough to suit me; he's a spirit level com- 
pared to Macquart," 
ff My God!" said Tillman. "What a ship's compasy 
packed away in this ten-cent boat." 
ff Oh, you'll get on all right, but you must never forget 
there's a live bomb-shell aboard, and that is J.lacquart, Put 
your trust in Hull and back him if there's trouble. I have 
told him I would tell you everything and warn you, Don't 
ever lose your temper on this job, don't get heated up with 
the idea that l\Iacquart is a rogue and worse-of course he 
is. A half million of hidden money means roguery somewhere, 
:\Iacquart most likely did John Lant in years ago. I'm 
pretty sure he did, but we mustn't trouble about that; what 
we want is to lay hands on the money. Now come aft; 
:\Iacquart is down below, you say, hiding from Hull most 
likely. I'm going to confront them." 
He led the way aft, and then he went down to the little 
cabin, followed by Tillman, Houghton and Hull. Macquart 
was seatecJ at the table, He had started breakfast on some 
bread and a tin of sardines, Dumbfounded at the appeararu::e 
of Hull coming off with Screed, he fancied that the whale 
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expedition \\a.., blown upon, and he was filling up before 
receiving his marching orders, 
But Screed, when he entered the cabin, appeared quite 
unconcerned. in fact he was smilin
. 
.. I've brought a friend of yours on board. said he, 
.. Captain Hull; he has asked to join this expedition and 
1 have let him, He is sailing with you as supercargo-this 
IS him," 
Hull. entering the cabin last, stood for a moment gazing 
on 1\Iacquart, whp was now standing up, a smile gradually 
beaming across his broad face. One might have fancied 
:\[acquart to have been his long lost brother. 
.. Why, it's me dear friend Joe," said Captain Hull, 
.. or do me eyes deceive me! \Vhy, Joe, you've grown fat 
since I lost y' last, fat you've grown and bustin' with pros- 
perity you look-well, if this don't beat all! " 
l\facquart's face shewed nothing of what was going on 
inside of him, He held out his hand to Hull. 
.. This is unexpected,' said he. .. So you're going with 
us? Well, that's to the good; a capable navigator is always 
useful even if we are a bit crowded," 
He sat down and helped himself to another sardine, and 
in that moment Screed seemed to glimp,;f' the full formid- 
ableness of this man who had suddenly recei\'ed such a 
knockout blow in such a manner. 
lacky had followed them down .with a huge dish of fried 
bacon and eggs, and the whole crowd now took their places 
at the table, a terrible squeeze, whilst Jacky, skipping on 
deck again, fetched the coffee. Houghton was the onlv one 
at that breakfast party who did not understand thè new 
development, It astonished him that Screed should have 
sprung this stranger upon them at the last moment; he 
remembered vaguely Hull's face, which he had glimpsed that 
morning more than a fortnight ago, but he said nothing. 
It was some move of Screed's, and if Tillman was satisfied 
it was not for him to complain, 
.. Well, gentlemen," said Screed, as the meal drew to- 
wards an end, .. we'll soon have the pilot on board now and 
the wind is favourable, One last word to vou. This ex- 
pedition means a lot to us all. Captain Hùll here knows 
what we are after, and his share will be arranged between 
him and 1\Ir. 1\1acquart without touching either your shares 
or mine; let there be no dissensions between any of you; 
work for the common end, for only in that wav will you pull 
the thing off to a profit. When you come back here with 
what you are going in search of you will find no worrv, no 
difficulty in taking your profits, Once [ have touched and 
told the stul1. I will give each of you a cheque for your amount. 
You may think my share in this business only consists in 
fitting out this vessel and starting you off. Får from that, 
my real help comes in when you are back with the stuff, 
Remember this, if you had the BarraCllda up to the hatLhes 
in sovereigns, you would be poor men, simply because you 
could not convert your sO\'ereigns into credit at a bank; 
to no port in the world could you take them with safety and 
without being sniffed over by money-changers or customs- 
that's all I have to say," 
He rose from the table; he had narrowly watched 
Macquart's face during this speech and fancied he had caugl t 
the faintest trace of a smile, the vaguest ghost of a hint at 
derision, He could not be sure, but the fancy made him 
more than ever satisfied that Hull was in this business. 
They came on deck Just as the pilot came alongside' in 
his petrol launch. Tillman, who had taken on the duties 
of skipper, knowing more about the management of small 
craft even than Hull, had arranged the watches in a general 
conference on the day before, picking Jacky to act with him 
as port watch, and Houghton and ;\racquart for the starboard 
The advent of Hull would not disturb this arrangement. Hull 
declared himself ready and willing to act as spare hand and 
to assist in any way that might be useful. 
.. I ain't particular," said he. .. I've all my life been 
used to masts and yards and a quarter deck a bodv can turn 
on, I'm free to admit this soap-dish is a new thing to me 
and this pocket handkerchief work with gaffs and booms is 
outside my line. If 1\Ir. Tillman here has a better dutch on 
'em than n;te, 
'e
l, then, he's my skipper; if he's a bit dicky 
on the navlgatm, well then he can reckon on me to lend him 
a hand." 
He meant it. Hull on board the Barracuda was as much 
out of his element as a trout in a child's aquarium, He had 
been used to space; fore and aft rig (,0nfused him, though 
used to vast space
 of cam'a , the maiw1.il of the Barracuda 
seemed to him vast in proportion to tlH hull, the ,,\\in a of 
the main boom agitated him, He \\<J, obsc ,td. in fact, 
with the idea of the smallnc of th" craft, an ob
 ',;sion that 
would wear off in time, The pilot wa- a friend of Tillman's 
who supposed they WLre off to th(' isl.llld", and he came, not 
becaus he was wanted, but to C;i\{. them a 'nd 01.. 
\\'hen he came on bOdrd, 
rr(','d shook hdnd
 all round 
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and departed for shore, Then the anchor was hove short 
Hull, Houghton and Jacky at the windlass, the jib and 
mainsail was set and the anchor brought home. 
The live feel of the little craft when she was free 0; 
the mud sent a thrill through Tillman who was at the wheel, 
the way she ans\\ered to her helm deli
hted him, Followed- 
by the pilot boat, she passed cove after cove of the lovely 
harbour, gliding like a gull on the wind she opened the Heads 
and, now, before them, like an enchantress holding the gift..: 
of death or fortune, stretching towards them the lure of 
youth, lay the blue and boundless Pacific. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ARGOXAUTS. 
T HEY had dropped the pilot, the Heads were passed 
and the white digit of l\facquarie lighthouse lay 
behind them and on the port quarter. 
Tillman. at the wheel, was feeling more and 
more the fine qualities of the Barracuda as a sea boat, for out 
here the sea was fresh and strong, the tide coming up against 
the wind and foam caps breaking across the hard shoreward 
green and meaiows of distant azure. 
The old Greeks knew seas like this when they spoke 01 
the sea as a country haunted by Proteus shepherding the flock.. 
of ocean, and Jason might ha\'e steereù the Argo through the 
same blue fresh weathcr \vhen he set out on the same old 
quest of treasure and adventure. 
If Tillman had ever heard of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece, he had, no douht, forgotten them, nor would he have 
been in a humour to draw parallels even had he remembered 
that far-off adventure. Yet the Argo dcparting on her won- 
derful voyage was a sister ship of the Barracuda spreading her 
sails to the winds of the Pacific, freighted with dreamers. 
and bound on a business . equally adventurous-and almost 
equally fantastic. 
Houghton was standing holding on to the weather rail 
and talking to Hull. l\lacquart had taken his seat plump on 
deck by the galley and was engaged with a needle and thread 
on a rent in his coat, which he had taken of{, Jacky, the 
native, was in and out of the tiny fo'c'sle putting things in 
order, and as Tillman looked at his companions, at the bound- 
less sea and the receding Heads, for the first time the true 
inwardness of . his business broke upon him and the true nature 
of the responsibility he had taken up so lightly, 
Bobby Tillman had heen one of the Sydney Boys, Spend- 
ing money, yacht and horse-racing, living too well and recover- 
ing from the eaeets, ha 1 been amongst his main occupations 
in life. An adventure to a Kew Guinea river for the purpose 
of recovering half a mÏ lion of gold there cached had seemed 
to him a gorgeous and light-hearted business. Out here, 
faced by the sea and his companions. the full knowledge of 
the fact that this was an undertaking of all undertakings the 
most desperate and dangerous, was now coming to him, and 
with it the sense of his responsibility, 
Had the crew of the BarraCII.la consisted of religious 
sailormen, and had the object of their quest been a cache of 
Bibles for distrihution amongst the heathen, this \'oyage 
would not have been destitute of danger. But the quest was 
gold, and gold in its most dangerous form-abandoned 
treasure, 
Tillman was not thinking of this as he steered, He was 
reviewing his dubious companions, seeing them as though it 
\\'ere for the first time Houghton he knew and could trust, 
l\Iacquart he guessed to be a scoundrel. both from Screed's 
words about him a 1 I from the promptin1-s of a vague instinct 
 
and about :\facquart the most disturbing fact was this peep 
of the devil through a fascinating personality, Hull was much 
more understandable, Hull, sp'lIng on them at the last 
moment by Screed as a check upon l\facquart, carried his 
certificate of character in his face, and it was not a first-class 
certificate by any means, Still, instinctively Tillman felt 
Hull to be far more reliable than l\Iacquart. 
Jacky, the black fellow, was an entirely unknown 
quantity, 
This, then, was the crowd, smdl in number, yet full of 
possibilities which Tillman had to deal with and hold tog ther, 
and with which he had to face the Sé'a, the weather, unknown 
nati\'es and the p.tssions possiLly to be roused through the 
nature of the quest and the n,ttures of the seekers, 
Tillman never turned a hair. [his irresponsible and light- 
hearted optimist, this trifler with lifc, this haunter of ract: 
course" and main prop of Lamp.?rts, recognised all the difh- 
culties and dangers of his position to the full, yet heeded them 
not. He felt himself standing on d 
ure rock, and that rock 
was the fact that the Barracuda \\'a" proving herself a splendid 

ea-bo.lÌ, So he stood, twirling the wheel, till, l\Iacquarie 
LÜ:hthouse wiped away by distance. he called Jacky to the 
helm, gwe him the course and joined Hull and Houghton at 
th, we..tther rail; then the thrce "at down on deck by 1\lacquart, 
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"Well, I have brought you a new man, a friend of mine, Captain Hull." 


who had finished his mending, and Tillman producing a rough 
chait of the East Australian seaboard began to lay down their 
course for the instruction of the others, 
.. Here we are," said he, .. almost le\'el \\ith Broken Bay, 
twenty-eight hundred miles or more from Cape York and 
Torres Straits, We keep our present course tin we strike 
Longitude 30 0 -that's just level \\ ith the Solitary Islands. 
Then we strike more north, so, 'till we re level with Great 
Sandy Island; keep on co till we' hit Latitude 20 0 , avoiding 
the tail of the Great Barrier ){pcf and then strike b()ld n()r'- 
nor' -west through the Coral <':ea, and thpn nor -Wl.,;t íor thí 
:;tIaits. \\e are going outside the R rrier Reef, ynu 
 
.tli thp steamer lim ; and mo",t of the' trading ,hip" 
'J in id.. 
the rLd, but We n ,0inV out ide I'vi talJ...ed it nut with 
:-. 'r], Ill. wanted m n to go m
i(k anù hUt th n c "."t, hut I 
d, ".led not; we're in no hUH), .wd III take plenty ot I 


room. Level with Cape Grafton it'" pretty difficult water. 
There's the :\Iadelaine Cays, there' Holme Reef-we have to 
strike between those two." 
.. How long will it take us to hit the Straits?" asked 
Houghton. 
.. All thirty days if \\ have good \leather," replied Till- 
man. .. :\lavbe, two múntlb if \\(' haven't-you see, w
'Ye 
got the current ap"aim u," 
.. \Vell, I'm not thf' IT,n to compllin if it took us a tweh..- 
mnnth," .lid Hull. .. G ' ruh lll() pl,Ün-sailin' is all I 
.bJ...
 ,,'llJn
 
 I m not dl\ Id I fr In mI' fril.nd, here, Mal 
\I.lr .md IT. ,;,i'm :\1, " 
:\lac<J.un munte ken, pip' and some toh
 
)m hi I [ne! , II uttl lip 1\1 ;t, Tillm, n 
I. . '.I lnd II. 1,\ 
 crn-:d that Bull 
.I.t" d( 'n' LI tl" L lrt had pia lJ HuH 
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false. He did not know the full extent of the division that 
existed between the precious pair; all the same, he did not 
like Hull's bantenng tone and tried to change the subject, 
but Hull persisted. 
.. We've sailed the seas together and always shared equal, 
haven't we, tllac? and now we're sailin' and sharin' again, 
just as in old times." 
" Just so," said :\Iacquart. 
" And we'll be rich together when we've hit the stroke; 
why, Mac, we II be drivin' in kerridges, you and me," 
" That's so," said l\Iacquart, "There's enough for aU, 
I'm a plain man and want little in the way of worldlv goods; 
there's enough for the lot of us-when we get the stuff back 
safe and sound." 
Houghton, who did not catch the undercurrent in this 
conversation, struck in. 
" Lord ! " he said, .. It will be splendid, if we pull it 
off. I never knew what mane\' meant till I found m\'self 
without it, and I never believèd, really, in this expedition, 
'till now we've started," 
"We've got to pull it through," said Tillman, .. and 
it will take some pulling," He rose to his feet and went aft, 
Houghton following him. 
Hull and ì\Iacquart found themselves alone for the first 
time, anù Hull, who had just finished filling a pipe, lit it and 
took a few pulfs. He was silent for a moment. then he 
spoke: 
.. Mac," said he. " who are them two guys you've let into 
this bizziness ? " 
.. Well, you ought to know," replied Macquart, " seeing 
you've been up Screed's sleeve for the last fortnight," 
.. That's true," said the Captain, .. but it was precious 
black up that sleeve. He hid me away and fed me well, but 
not one word did he let out, only the promise to put me even 
with me dear friend :\Iac." 
.. Do you mean to say, he didn't tell you all about this 
expedition ? " 
.. He did," said Hull; " told me enough to make me know 
it's the same old lay you've been on for years. \\'hy, Mac, it 
was the 
ew Guinea gold you was singin' about in 'Frisco 
fower years ago, that time you laid me out with a dope-drop 
and left me stranded at San Lorenzo, and it's the 
ew Guinea 
gold you're after still, I know that much. What I want to 
know now is two things: first of all, who are them two guys 
and wha are they wòrth on this job? ,. 
.. Oh, they're just Sydney chaps," said ::IIacquart, 
.. Nothing much; T' ou ,hton hails from England, got stranded 
in Sydney and I me him in the Domain, Tillman, he's a 
first-rate hand at aili.g a boat like this, Did you C:\pect me 
to go on this joy nde single-handed? " 
.. Not bv no manner of means, else I wouldn't have come 
aboard to hèlp you, Mac. Why, I hunted for you like a lost 
child after you give me the slip outside the 'bacca shop, 
I wouldn't have you go alone on this traverse, not on no 
account, vou may be sure of that. \\'ell, now, to come to the 
second point. What are you after? " 
.. What do vou mean ? " 
" I means \\'hat I says, You've been always a-gettin' 
up expidishins or tryin' to get them up to go for this stuff ; 
is it flap-doodle or is it real? Is the stuff there, or is it bun- 
kum ? " 
" I give you my \\ ord of honour-" 
.. I wouldn't take vour word of honour on no account," 
said the Captain, .. f wouldn't depri\'e you of it, Mac; 
answer me up: is it real? and if it ain't, answer me up what 
you are af er. If you plays me crooked, I gi\Tes you my word 
of honour I II twist your neck. There's no police here, Mac, 
and no crowner's jury," 
.. You may take it from me it's the solid truth," said 
:\facquart, .. The gold's there and only waiting to be lifted," 
,\s he spoke, he raised his head and e\.panded his nostrils, 
as though sniffing the treasure, 
A great gull passed in the blue, sky above, its shadow 
swept the white deck and bellying mainsail of tne Barracuda, 
and its voice came on the wind as it glided away to leeward, 
Houghton had gone below, Tillman was at the after-rail, 
leaning 0 er smoking and contemplating the wash of the yawl, 
Jacky was at the wheel. 
.. It.s there as sure as I'm here," went on :\Iacquart, 
" unless an earthquake has swallowed 'he river bank," 
Once :\Iacquart go
 on the subject of the treasure, he 
became almost a different man. There could be no doubt at 
all of his genuineness on that subject. 
" Or someone has been and scooped it," put in Hull. 
.. What d vou mean? " said :\Iacquart. 
.. I m"an this wa\', I meets you fower years ago and you 
was talkin of this hi\'e ; I meets you to-day and you're talkin' 
of it still. 1-10.\' many pc')plc haY(' you given the office to 
O\'er this hf're uu ne " that's what I want to know 
 .. 
"?\o (me,' said :\Iacquart, .. not a soul. It's God's 
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truth that since I saw you in 'Frisco four years ago till the 
other dav, I have not hit one man who would have been of use 
to me. "How could I ? going about the world in rags. Once 
or twice I had a chance to make some money. and I did, but 
the luck turned against me. No, it's the cõld truth, since I 
'seen you last I haven't had a dog's chance. Then I met 
Tillman, there, in a bar in Sydney, and I was so gra\'elled I 
told him the whole yarn over a dnnk ; he took it up hot, then 
I met Houghton, that other chap, in the Domain and intro- 
duced him to Tillman, and the result is we're here." 
" That's so," said Hull. .. We're here right enough," 
Macquart looked at the other out of the corner of his 
eye. 
.. The thing I can't understand," said he," is how you 
are here, We'll be better friends if we are straight wIth one 
another." Hull gave a short laugh at this. .. And leaving 
friendship alone, you have set my curiosity working-how 
the deuce did you pick up Screed? " 
" I'll tell you," said Hull, .. When you played me that 
dog's trick and slipped your cable outside that 'baccy shop, 
I saw them two guys, Tillman and Houghton, in a bar. I 
remembered sightin' them with you, and I listened to theu 
talk. Then I put two and two together, and got my claws 
on Screed, Screed's got no great opinion of you, Mac, 
peci- 
ally after the yarn I spun him of how you choused me in 
'Frisco, Screed knows I know you and your dog tricks, and 
he's put me aboard to see fair play between you and them two 
pore unfortunits, I'm your natural guardian, Mac, till we 
get the boodle safe to Sydney, and then I'll be your pardner. 
You've got to give me half of your scoop. D'you understand 
that, Mac ? " 
.. When we get that stuff to Sydney, you can have half 
my share," said Macquart. "There s no use in my pretending 
that I'm satisfied you have a right to it, but there it is; you 
have got the bulge on me and there's no use kicking." 
" Not a bit," said Hull, .. and I'm agreeable to be friendly 
through the voyage and home again, but don't you never 
imagine I'm asleep, Snorin' on my back, I'll still have one 
eye open on you, l\Iac, and both fists ready to scrag you if you 
play any of your monkey tricks," 
He rose up and went aft to take his turn at the wheel 
leaving Macquart still seated on the deck and revolving, no 
doubt, the situation in his mind. 


(To be continued,) 


Most people admire, and a good many are going to wear. 
the tiny turban hats of tulle with a huge tulle bow gathered 
and põised with great lightness on the top of the crown, 
Some of these tulle turbans are gathered into a close-fitting 
border of velvet, others into a circle of conventional and 
flatly placed leaves, 
Sleeveless coats are being worn, and are almost inevitable 
accompaniments of the tea frock. Taffetas and ninon are 
being much used together, and a charming little tea-time gown 
seen the other day had a skirt in alternate bands of black 
taffetas and ninon mounted on soft white silk. The short 
coat was of taffetas only, the deep cut armholes opening to 
show the ninon sleeves and body of the dress below, 
There is a future and big business before the enterprising 
tailor who will feature se\'erelv tailored coats and skirts cut 
with enough flair to mark ihem as up-to-date, Nothing 
looks better than a plain coat, fitting well in at the waist, 
and from there branching downwards in strongly marked 
pleats, All it then needs is a well cut full skirt of corres- 
ponding plainness, 
Fine net pretty blouses with deep net shoulder capes are 
amongst the latest arrivals, The capes are cut in ve
y prim 
Earlv Victorian fashion, and in some cases button nght up 
the front and up the throat, Attractive though these blouses 
are, they will, even with the most careful handling, be difficult 
to wear beneath the average coat without much creasing 
and tumbling, The idea is, however, that they will be worn 
outside like the usual turn-over white collar, and the effect 
will be a picturesque one. 
Attractive ::'pring gowns of sprigged and quaintly pat- 
terned silk arc being shown at all the big dressmakers, and 
these are ruched, puffed, and flounced to such an extent that 
even the most slender wearers will verge on the voluminous, 
There are no very strong colourings or startling desigL\s, The 
patterns are småll and unobtrusive, 


OFFICERS' LEAVE BRIGHTE
ED BY BILLIARDS,-As an 
indoor sport giving endless opportunities for the exercise of skill; 
nothing ean equal nilli<1:rd
 played. on a Burroughes and Watts 
Table. Its fascination IS mexhaustlble, 
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AQUASCUTUM 
FIELD & TRENCH COATS. 


So many worthless imitations are 
being advertised that it is most 
essential th.t Officers, for theit 
own protection, should read the 
GENUINE letters from those "ho 
kave been in the Trenches, and have 
therefore croved the superior merits 
of the AQUASCUTL\1 over all 
other coats, 


FROM THE TRENCHES: 


.. It stood the \\ inter in the Tr nche. 
slmpl) splendidl
. 1 know no ""ttel' ..,,,,t," 
Cap!. p, 
.. I ha," nothing but praJse for .ts wet 
aI"; raJo,resi.tiog qualitIes," CuI N, 
.. I cannot s""ak too highly of my 
\quascutum, as it has h.ld moln.} severe 
te-ts and has 31\\a)8 proved to he abso- 
lutely \\aterproof," Lieut. N, 
.. Continuous "ear in find out of the 
Trendle' had natllr,1I1. told on it a bit, 
but otheT\\i
e it IS perfectl) good. I can 
ne, er "ish for a better coat," Capt, ß. 
.. I "ore it eontinuou.ly from the 13th 
to the Ihlh, and <lcpt in It in mudd,' and 
d.lln)) trent:ht I and for thf' major part 
of the time it wao.; raining. I am glad to 
'0' the coat kept me alnolut,'l)" dQ the 
"hole tllne," Liellt. o. 
I I have u:-f'd onc out here for c;.ix 
months. and though it is now "erv shabby, 
It i:ö std1 quite proof against fin) rain
" 
Lt"Col. L, 
CChe Original. of tbe above letters 
can be ."en by anyone intere.ted. 
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AQUASCUTUM 


Ltd., 


Waterproof Coat Speciali.t. (or o\>er 50 years. 
By Appointment to Hi. Maje.ty the King, 
100 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Orhdnal Cording's. Estd. 1839. 
High-Grade 
Military Waterproofs. 
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New Illustrated List of water- 
proof coats, boots, trench waders 
portable baths, &c., at request. 
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THE "EQUITOR" COAT 
(Reed). 
Officers speak higbly of tbe 
.pecial prov'. on for mounted wear 
in the dttdC'hed apron buttonin" on 
one side. 'I III absolutel) shuts" out 
any rain, and" hen not III use fastens 
cOll\enienUy (put of sight) on the 
inside of coat, "hich then sen es Just 
as well for ordinary ",ear afoot, The 
coat can be had fitted \\ ith belt if 
desired. 
One of the spe ial mate] 'al
, 
No, 31, in colour an appro\ed nllli- 
tary fa"n, is a tough thollgh finely 
"0\ en fabric, light in \\ el
ht, )et 
absolutely reliable for hard "ear and 
tear. 


The .. Equitor" Coat i. d.o made 
with warm fleece I ning to detach, 
When ord ring an ,. Equitor" or 
.. Service" Cod (the" Service ,. Coat 
i. made without the attached apron), 
or directing that one be sent on 
approval, height and chest measure 
and reference .hould given. 
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J. C. CORDING & 
Waterproofers to H.M. the King 
Only Addresses: 
19 PICCADILL Y, W. & 35 ST. JA
IES'S ST. 
s.w, 


THE FASHION 
FOR 
PETTICO
lTS 


J II \ icy, of the fashion fOt" 
\\ ide "hirts, peiticoats an 
110\\ in great demand, Our 

tod, contains an infinite 
\ "ripI, of dainl\ and 
practical pettieo
t' at 
n ,,,onablc price 


]'ETrICO
T, CIS 51.etch 
in rich qllalit) taffeta, em 
round and full, \\ ith 
\\ a\ed edge fini"hed \\ itll 
pinl,ed Ollt ruche, 111 
1131"Y gre\ mole ni""I' 
..a....e.' ptn'k, sÌi} 
;IHI 
p"rple, also !'hot pUI"ph' 
and black, red and hlm'l-.. 
amI blue and 1,1:((.1.. 


16/9. 


Debenharn 
& Free,þ!?
y 
\\"Rmore Street, . 
ICpv("ndi.h Squore) London W 


Famous for OVEr a Century for 
Tasle. for Quality, for Value. 
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J. W. BENSON 


LTD, 


Military Badge Broocbe!>. 
.l1ny Regimental :Badge Perfectly Modelled, 
PRICES ON APPLICATION, 
Large Selection in Diamonds, or Gold 
ilnd Enamel. !:.ketches sent fa,. app,.ovat 
"Active Service" WRISTLET WATCH 
Fully Luminous Figures and 
 
\Varranted Timekeepers. 


In Siher CSlìes ",ith 
cre" Beze1 
and Back, :ea 30. 
\\' ilb the nrw øelf.closing co\ er.. 
-ca 7., tld, 
Others in Silver from C
 10" 
Gold from .c:; 1.0. 


THE NEW TRIANGULAR 
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Iml1regn.lted read) for use. 
WITH AUJUSTABLE 5 ' 2 
HA:-.iUY - HA:-.iULE - HI '01: I, 
Cleans as it Poli h,,', Get into tilt Cornel and 
don in a fe" minults ev"n morning-without 
tooping or kneeling-\\orl. that hitlJ.erto neee" 
sitated .. ial d..y 
I FRrE TRIAL.-Dcþosit the 5., 2d, ....il" '0111' 
dealer. lurel if nflLr II I, . daJ III tlle not 
a/l lit.d. 
our mOlle) i.1l be ret"r,,
d. 
\\hen"r\l.. ;dr f 11[ thO-L larPoli
h 


1f unobtdinable of your dealt;)', nt dire 
on r ccipt . E Pi'lL by tb. 'Ianuf ture 
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C HAN NELL CHEMICAL CO" L TV" 
41-45 Old Street. London, E.C. 
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Dunlop: How are the tyres sticking it? 


Tommy: Like ourselves, SIr, for the 
duration of the war! 


Extract from a letter from a Lance-Corporal in the 
M,T.A,S.C. at the Front :-" My speedometer at the 
present time shows a mileage of 7,345 miles, 
and for the first 5,000 of them I had one of 
your tyres on a back wheel, and it was replaced 
by a non-skid and fixed on to a front wheel, where 
I am pleased to inform you it sJill remains and 
is making me wonder if it will last the war otii!i 


[Q)M

fQ)
 
RUBBER CO., LIMITED, 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
Aston Cross. Birmingham, 14 Regent Street, 
London, S.W, Paris: 4 Rue du Colonel Moll. 


The Thresher Trench 


"- 


Coat. 


Officially brought to the notice of all Officers commanding 
Corps in the Expeditionary Force by the War Office last 
winter. Although more copied than any other garment the 
Thresher has never yet been equalled. 
The Thresher successfully met the severest tests 
of last winter's campaign, and has this winter estab- 
lished itself supreme for comfort, warmth and 
service. Wind-proof and waterproof. 


\ 
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With detachable 'Kamelcott' lining 
With fixed Sheepskin lining - 
With Sheepskin lining detachable 



5 10 0 

6 6 0 

7 1 0 


For Mounted Officers, with Knee Flaps ond Soddle Gusset, 1516 extra. 


J 
;J 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
Send size of chest and approximate height, and to avoid 
delay enclose cheque when ordering. Payment refunded 
if coat not suitable. 


\ 
It 


. 
THRESHER & GLENNY 
152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Outfitters by appointment to H.1\1. the King. 
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THE PROMISE. 


.. \Ve shaIl never sheath the sword until Belgium recover.. all, and more than all that she has sacrificed." 
Mr. Asquith, The Guildhall, November 9, 1914. (Repeated in the House of Commons, February 23, 1916.) 
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Lacework of Steel, Vulcan 'Yorks. 


LITHOGRAPHS BY 


Hut of the Cape of Hope, Oberhausen, 


THE 


l\IR. JOSEPH PENNELL, NO'V ON 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. 


'IE\V AT 


[:\Iajur Haldane MacfalI writes on this e....hibition on page 18.] 
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THURSDAY, :\IARCH 2, 1916. 


AMERICA'S 


CHOICE. 


T HE letter which Plt'sident \\ïlson has addre-sed 
to Senator Stone brim
s the t-nited States to 
the brink of the great choice, Is it to be a 
son'reign nation or is it to be an amorphous 
system, mighty in potentialitics, but lacking the central 
purpose, the will to live and to prf'sern, its rights and its 
honour, that is the soul of a nation? The question is in 
the balance-has been in the balance since the outbreak 
of war fhat cata,;trophe had vast repercussion across 
the Atlantic, Xowhere had the idea that the world of 
the future would be wholly 
ubjeet tv pacific and arbitral 
methods taken so deep a root as in the United States; 
nO\\ here had dcmocratic de\"elopment ac;
un1L'rl directions 
"'0 entirely contrary to the idea of the Stah a<; an nrganised 
militar
' sy,;;tem; nowhere did the war come as a rudf'r 
shock to tlH' current tendencÎf'c; of thought. 
From tIll' fìr
t the dominant sympathy of the country 
was \\ ith the Allie.;, fhis was due in part to the intimate 
relations-speech, trade, tradition, literature, and so on- 
between the {' nited States and England and the spiritual 
sympathy with Republican France, but still more to the 
ferocity of the (;erman invasion of Belgium, which 
revolted the moral ;:;ense of the people in an unparaHded 
degree, There werL, however, yery powerful discordant 
dements in the sentiment of the country, some definitely 
pro-German, some merely anti-Engli
h, <;ome who, like 
tlw extreme pacifists of the Bryan school, were driven 
into a kind of pro-(;erman positiun by their determination 
to resist the prevailing tendency, 
i\or wen' there wanting encumbrances \\'hich gave 
c;trength to thl ,e impube,>, fhe operation of the blockade 
inevitably led to friction with this country. It \\ ould be 
unju
t to suggest that American opinion ever seriously 
regarded that frictiun as in the same category as the 
piratical crimes of Germany, but it seemed to check the 
strong current of ff'cling, It periodically diverted atten- 
tion from the gTl'at isc;ues of humanity to the meaner 
grievance" of trade, and gave a certain grouml for that 
halancing of one against the other which Htted in with 
tl1(' e<;sentiell purpo
 ' of the country, 
That purpns was to a\'oid being invoh'ed in the 
struggle, Broadly speaking, it is true to say that there 
is not and never hac; been an uncompwmising pro-war 
party in the United Statf's, The mdjorilY of those who 
sympathise most strenuously \\ ith thE AUie'> have not 
really advocated intervention, They havf' not seriously 
contemplated more than a breach of diplomatic relations 
with Germany, The rea
on
 for this are many, the 
tradition of isolation from the European quarrel.;, the 
lack of means of prompt inten"ention, the strong cro"s- 
currents of interest and, finally, the ellisl1 desire to enjoy 
the unparalleled harvest which thl war has brought to 
the American merchant, farmer, trader, and financier. 
The country has never f'xperiencf'd 5uch a period of 
overflowing prosperity, Indeed, no country in the 
world's history has had such an inrush of sudden wealth, 
It is COl1\"Crting the United States ll1.tr:ically into thl' 
gn'at credit country ùf the world, and tbe continuance of 
the war promis, to leavé XI.. \V York the 1ì.nanci t1 eentrp 
of the nations. 
But meclnwhilc then i" a deep unde1current of dis- 
fJuict which Jìnd
 it
 C'\.pTf'. ,ion. ...:Ì1 
dentl.v in the Ô
"'I..' of 
1\11'. Rousen:1t, gravely and an"illu
lr in the L.be vf :\Ir. 


\YA T E R, 


Eliot of Han'arc1. It is fl'lt that thc' y
 ,t profits which the 
Cl1ited Statl i... dl'rinng from the r
onie" of Europe an" 
dearly bought if the morallead..rship <)f the nation in the 
world is being <;,lcritì.I I.d to ohtain the111, The view 
thclt the country has nu part in thL 

rlat l
.,;ue that is 
heing fought out in EurOPl' \\Lar.; thin and fabe. That 
i
sue is s("'n tu b., \\ hetlwr demll(T
('Y IIf which the 
t'nited Stcltes h.l'; he n the 
tand,lrd-bcarl..r, i" to sUlvive 
on this eat th or to pcri...h under th. heel of Prussian 
militarism. fhe l' nited 
tcltl anllot be indifferent 
to that great is-.:ul', Behind elll this theH' is the con- 

ciuusne
., that in th
 light ùf tIll.. \\ clr the isolation of 
\merica is discuvered to be a fiction, There are many 
candid .\merican
 \\ Ill' admit that the name endorsed 
on the back of thl :\[onm' Doctriw i... not the name of 
the tTnited State:--, but the name lIf (;n'dt Britain-that it 
is the Bliti.;h 
a\"y alone that to-d,l\ giv(" yalidity to 
that Doctrine and ,>tand-.: bf'Ì\\ en Pru
sicl and the 
rca1isation of it... dn'.lI11 of conqul.."t in 
outh America. 
It is consideration" like the"", which arc dic;turbing 
the be
t minds and leading them to a,;k whether the 
Cnited States is proving equal to the great challenge 
that ha
 come upon the cuuntrv in common with the 
rest uf the world, whether, in short, the United States 
can finally stand aloof from the strut,glc withuut suffering 
a profound moral defeat, President \\ïlson throughout 
has been conscious of the challeng( . but he has conCE'i\'ed 
it' to be his function not to force opinion, but to leave it 
to mature and only act when action \\uuld give him the 
maximum of public support and tlu.. facts would provide 
him with an indisputabl p ca"e, He has sought to give 
effect to the two mdin purpo.::.e' of America- -the de"ire 
to keep out of the \\ ar, al).d the deh:rmination to secure 
respect fur the rights of the nation, fho
e purposes, 
howe\ er, cannot be reconciled without a strain, Germany, 
reali"ing the difficulties of hi" positiun, has sought to 
di\'ert thl' mind of America to the l'ontel11plation of it
 
own interests, and hungry traders han not been unwilling 
tö belic\'(' that the B1itish ma.,trrv of the seas, which 
interfered \\ i th thl'ir Cfll11merCI', \\
 a
 an encroachment 
upon the Su\ ereign 1ighb of the l-nited Stdte-" 
But the es"ential falsity of the balance between the 
pirdtical crime" of (;erma11Y and the British Navy's 
interpretatiun of the Im\ uf sea warfare has become too 
flagrant tu be ignored, and it \\ould be an entire mis- 
reading of Pre-,ident \\ïl<;on's policy tu a......ume that he has 
,;uught to ignore it, HL' wfluld not hav a breach if it 
{'ould be avoided bec.LU<; lw belie\ I'd that not anI\' was 
it in America's interest that it should bl' outside the 
struggle, but also becau"c he wa<; 'unscious that the 
preservation of it
 neutl.llity might pruve to be an 1111- 
pOl-tant service tu the bellil{erenb and might give the 
wurld the advantage of a pO\\erful and impaltial influence 
in the hour of settlement. 
But the challeng.' which í,ermel11Y has thrown out 
to him on the subject of armed merchantll1l.n bring.; the 
President to the brink of the pre. ipice, (;ermany h,ls 
declared her intention to "ink armed merchantmen, the 
President has rdused to n 
ard dcfen-,Ï\'e almaments el-, 
constituting .1 ::::hip uf war. This rdlbdl, coupled with 
his determination not to forbid 
\mericans to tra\'c1 ill 
British ships, make.; the dash beÌ\\elll the t\\'o cuuntries 
apparently inl:'\'it.lbk, 
The letter to 'I1'. Stune, in our upinion, leavec; no 
doubt that the deci
ioll of the Pre"ident ha... been taken, 
Xo one who has studi..d hi
 ,'au (-'1' cdn doubt the iron \\ ill 
that dwells behind thi" calm and pe:'co-IO\ in
 personality, 
He would go into the \\dr with th.. pid that possesserl 
the great soub uf Lincoln ..llld of f (" but he would go 
into it \\ ith the ..;tern l\' 01 uti on thdt \\ el tIll irs also, 
"flw, are thl timD that tJ ml'n'", ...ouls,' , said 
Thoma<; Paine III tIlt' fir
t of tho l.lI iOIl ('<Ills which hI' 
wrote by \Ya
hington':; 'amp tire in the dark Hight-; 
\,\ hen the AmelÎcan ndtion \\ a CtHnil'or to birth. fill' 
soul of America bore the tridl dml ,1lHl throu
h.it ,\\ ith 
boundles
 po""ibiliti(. Eirrhty y 11" letter eame the 
..;econd gn,\Ì orde.l!, .1I1d c ,
.(in the l nitl'd Stab s emerged 
purified, enlarged in autIoo' ulliv'r} e it held LH . 
r b"cn, 
ro-dav it stands on th brill.. '\ ,ulOtlH r 
 1.rchint! 
tec;t, It will bp th''';l1 ., t. vf all, 11 will deeid; 
whether the t-nitl'd St.Lt nh ml"'C 'llan. ou.; ,1. ,p'ga- 
tion of appditò 01 \\ heth it 1"- J. H, ti 1\1 10\\ n t ) man- 
hood dnd shouldering it t 1...1 in thi .. lid ill till' ,..Jlilit 
of the mi",hty fuund('J' ,f it- 'c .,lnc >. 
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THE 


HATTLE 
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}larch 2, 11)16. 


OF 


VERDUN. 


By Hila;re Belloc. 


T HE enem\' ha.... I,lllnched, \yith thl (;1'1 mdll por- 
tion of hi..; force". that gn>at Off(ll'-i\ I in the 
\rest \\hich was e'(pectC'd and upon \\hich\\ill 
turn the future of the war. 
It is ah'ead,' genC'rallv knmnl as the battle IIf \'('rdun, 
.\11 opinion' ha.. by this time clearly sein'd the vast 
import of the affair. 
\rhethC'r the enemy's action be premature or not, 
whether he has struck too soou and mu
t pay the price 
101' having struck too soon, \\'f' cannot tell until the issue 
i... decided, Xor 
hall we kno\\' nntil the official hi
t()JT 
(If tl1C' \\'ar can be \\Tittcn (if then) \yhether he \\ ,I
 åt 
libert" to strike later, e\ en had IH' so \\'illed, 
fet us not forget at the oubet \\'hat may be lost !-ight 
of in the intense anxieÌ\' of the moment and in tIll' dramatic 
interest of a battle at last joined, th:lt the <l'hnle thillK is 
')'C! nlle more proof-if pUJO! ï.ure lIceded-oj 110,,' 1111 mbcrs 
tile 110,( the dctcr1l1inillf!. facloJ oj the, 'hnlc wmpaign, 
In a sense, thi..; has ah\"av..; been true In .1 "t'lbC it 
is true of all \yar. But it is'l,articularly true nO\\' , ,11ul 
that truth wi1l bC' the better emphasi..;ed if I takC' tl1(' 
opportunit
, of recalling to the reader what wa:- publi.;h('(l 
in LAè\D ""è\D \\',HER with regard to tIll' impending attack 
not longer .1gO than Febru,I1'
' roth, undcr tlH' title .. The 
ChanC'e:> of a Cerl1lan Offen
i\"e," 
\\'hat I put fOr\\'ard in these column, upon th(; lOth 
Februan' was a..; follo\\'s - 
1. that the enC'I11V'''; whok strategic plan \\a<; alread,' 
(fo\'erned b\' tht:' exhàustion of his IN'ful re CITe, \,.. 
:lgain"t thi,; exhaustion the -\lIied supcriOlitv in numbers 
was getting more and more <;tri
ing, 
2. In such a 1I11merieal situation the ellem\' was in 
nf'ed of a \'('[\' immediate often..;i\'e. 1'0 quoÍl' tilC' word" 
\\Tittel1 .. .\n\'OIw standing in the <;11OP"; of the enemy's 
Higher romnland at thi..; mOl11enf mu..;t be contemplating 
some\dwrf' a \ igorOlb offensi\ e upon a large scale .. 

, Such an offen..;i\ e would ha\ e ,l!1 immediate 
political object. If it could do m0rf" "e1l and good for 
the eIH'my , but e\'en if there" as only tl1(' ('aptur(' of some 
t hou..;ands of pri..;oners an,l some sC01:es of glln
 the C'nemy 
would hope to produL(' an effed both at homC' and 
,1111ong neutrab. Hi..; ultimate object "ould, of course 
hC' much more the breaking of a front, 

, This coming great offen"i\ e would almost certainl\" 
1)(' òcJi\'Cred upon the \\'e
tern Line, 
:), It would probably be ddiH'[ed upon t"o ..;e)ect(,d 
sedor..; in conformity ,,'ith the succe

ful strategy of the 
l'nen1\' last summer in the East. 
.\11 this the enemv has done. 
fhe plan is fu1I\" develuped after ten days of action, 
sa\'C' for the last point which only the future can sho\\' 
to be well or ill founded. For we cannot vet tdl whether 
the enemy, as is still expected, wi1l proceed to ..;trike at 
yet another point in order to create a great salient between 
the two, or whether he wi1l confine himself to de\Teloping 
the present action solely upon the sector already engaged, 
The German and French Objects in this Raute. 
The essential fact to remember is that it is the 
halance arrived at bv the end of a struggle which 
alóne decides its valuè, This is true in all war. It i..; 
true of the most dramatic and C'ondusive decisions, such 
a
 Sedan. 'in "hich one side is. in a military sense, des- 
tro"ed in a few hours, at no grievous ð.pense to the other 

idP, I t is equally true of the longest, dulle!-t, and most 
inconclusive of military operations, such a...., for instance, 
thC' last campaign of 
larlborough, 
"e have in the case of the Battle' for \T erdun 
partiC'ular examples of this truth, 
There are three points which are the object.:: of the 
enemy, 
His main object. of cuurse is to break the 
French froni. He propost-:- to ùeli\'er a blow. so 
,ioknt or so prolonged that at some moment d11l1l1g 
it.;; deliver\." the French rc sistance ....haH crumble 
and the \
'hole of that part of the line go to 


I'ien In that ('a:-, Ill' uhtdin, a (leci...ion, .\t the very 
be..;1. for him, he might concpi\'C' the po
..;ihility of getting 
right throng-h. St parating the French armie
, finding him- 
..;elf able to act upon the flank of either part. and in general 
determining the campaign in his hvour, so far as the 
\\'estern jìeld is concerned, If hI' can achieve this, 
enormous lo
..;e... ("pread over a fortnight of the mo<;t 
\'i"lent lighting) and the e
penditnre (.f the greater part 
of hi... accumulated munition
. are weH worth his while; 
he might have )00.000 men hit. and yet achieve his 
ohjen For in the end. n(\t hundreds o( thousands. but 
milJio]b, of hi,.. opponent..; "ould hC' out of action, and the 
dt'l'i
ion 111 hi..; fa\'our an; \'ed at. 

ecnllll in importance i..; something \'I:ry different, 
Hi
 cI('
ire to brl'ak the French front he must have known 
to be an enterpl i.," \'er
 doubtful of achievement, Failing 
thi..; he might 
't't obtdin H'..;ults of high political ,'alue to 
him .1t the mon1C'nt. Tlw capture of \'ery numerous 
pri,,;oIH'rs, gun..;, 
tores and other trophies "ould impress 
nC'utrdl opinion at d moment when it is essential that he 
..;hould pr('\"('nt one army at It'ast. ,1I1d perh.1ps two, from 
appearing in the near future in the field against him, He 
woulù implì''';s the in,..ufficielìtly cen..;ored and insufficif'ntIy 
disciplinC'd Pre..;s (and the financial powers behind it) in 
tIll' \\' ('..;t. He would affect the parliamentary form of 
(
on'rnml'nt. "hich is so thoroughly unadapted to war. 
\ t the loss of man
' men lw ,,'ould have prevented tIw 
"ppe<,ranc( vi IIWJ C fresh men against him, and could hope 
to shake th(' moral of hi.;; foe, at least on the civilian side. 
EvC'n if hC' did not obtain a great mea
ure of positive 
sUC"t''''' . ('\'en if he,,, C'ft' not ahle to point to numerOllS 
guns captlllì-'d. great mas..;!',; uf munition
 fallen to him 
a<, booÍ\. and thou..;and
 of Ul1\\'ounded pri..;oners, he 
could <;till have a singular C'ft'ed upon that same opinion of 
neutral. di":lftI'ClC'd, and independent or treasonable 
den1('n1,; of the ,\lIiann', h,' th" men' name of Yerdun, 
It is a point \\ ith which the '..;oldier
 in command are least 
concC'nlC'd, for in thc' militalT sense it is meaningless, 
But it i, ..;ti!1 cl p, ,int of po;itical \'alu' and the enemy 
J... no\\'s it welL 

llppo,;ing at the end of such a hll"in""s 11(' could only 
point-at the C''\:pense of a quarter of a million men- 
to a few thousand prisoners, an.! a nm'mal number 
flf piece..; remaining in his hanò..; ,l" the re<;ult of an 
,1dvalH'e O\'er fi\'e or six miles of country, but could 

av that hi" troops had cntered ('\'en so ìmwh as the 
(.astern ruins of Yerdun. beyond the )Ieusc river, the 
ll.1me" Y erdun " would sti1l do it" \wrk. )Ien continue to 
think of thi
 geographical area- this single circle of a 
fe,,' miles in soo milps of line -as though it were a f?rtress 
of the olù days of fortresses, It has become 111 the 
minds of milliòns during the last few days the test of 
<'llCCP';;S to discover whether tI1C' enem\, does or does not 
attain even tI1C' ruined houses in the: suburbs, 

tiH greater would be' the eft"ed, of course, if the 
whole French line were' to fall back bc'hind VC'rdun and 
that area as d "hok to be occupied by the enemy, That 
the line <;hould fall back intact, that its new position 
should be :-.tronger than the old, that the French losses 
should be not a third of the (
ermans, that those (
erman 
losses should be such that their offen<;ivc power should be 
nippll'd in thC' "'est for months to come -all th
t would 
be set al.;'ainst the ac'('ompli..;hment and countC'd httle. 
TIll' mere attainment of the area called Verdun 
on the map. no matter at what price -would have the 
political efJect I hay, describC'l1. , . 
These three points, therdore, the first alone a Imhtary 
consideration, are in the enC'mv's mind, 
l'nlike what is the fasC' \\ith simpler situatio
s, the 
corresponding French object is not a mere negatIon at 
the"e German objects, You cannot in this instance 
simpl\' contrast the two opponents and state the success 
of thè one in terms of the failure of the other. " 
f}w main French object in the whole matter is the 
inAiction of such military losses on the enemy, 
n com- 
parison to those suffered by themselws, that thIS great 
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offen!:.ive of his shall be a stratèglcal defeat, On tl.at 
alone is the whole en
rgy uf the French command deter- 
mined. Whether upon this single sector of the heighb 
of Verdun, or as is nO\\ po
sib]e, rather than probable'. 
upon another sectur abo (should the enemy e\.tend hi,., 
own plan to a duuble mu\'e
llen
, at,tacking upon t\\U 
distant sectors before the ottenslve IS concluded), the 
object of the .-\.lliance is to render that offensiye as 
expensive as it can possibly be nnde, 
The retirement of the French frum one line to another 
until the main pu
ition wa"- reached \\'dS l onductecl 
uleh' 
\\ith that view, Each ne\\' po
ition chu
en, but in 
particular the main ridge which has been the :-cene of 
the tremendous fighting s;at:c Frida\' last. is regarded 
strictly and so]el
' as a condition \\ hich com pl']'; the (,11"m
' 
to sacrifice masse" upon ma
se
 of men, .-\.nd tlw te...t uf 
French succes:- ur failure at tIlt' clu:-t: uf thL great ddn'ntulì 
if the line can huld unbroken. will not 'be the ultimatl 
position of that ]ine. but tht' higher proportional 
c),.,hausting and dwindling uf milit.lr
' cdpacit
 \yhich the 
cHurt may haxe impe,.,ed upun the (;erman", 


The Contrast in 
lethod. 


Such a calcu]ation or scheme on either .
idl' i.:; pu:-:,ib]è 
from the contrasting idea,., of the two command:-, 
\Ve have in th
 \\ hole of thi" great battle a cuntr,l...t 
between a certain French ,.,trdtegicdl conceptiun and..l 
certain German tadica] tradition, each L'nriched b\' Ilt'W 
experience 5ained in this \\ ar . 
The general French c;trategicdl conception at work 
is familiar to readers of these columns. In all ib form... 
there underlies that conception the detaining of dll l'lll'I11
' 
superior offensive by the smalle,.,t number \\ hich can 
:mstain the shock, dnd the maintaining in re,.,ave of all 
that can possibl
' be so 
pared. \\ ith the object of bringing 
such fresh forcls into pla
' just at the right moment tl' 
achie\'e a maximum rC:iult. From the snlcllle:-t detail... 
to the largest plans, this strategical CUIll'eption i" seen 
underlying the uperdtions of the Freneh command, 
You have it in that \ a
t bllsine...
 the Battle of the :\larne , 
you have it in the partic 1 1lar in
tance of the two fre"h 
divisions \\'hich wen' launched \\ ith exact art at the 
preci,.e moment nl" e,.."al \ tu recon'r the pbteau of 
Duuaumont la
t Sdturda \', 
It is ob\'Íous. and Ìld:- been ub\ iuu
 all the \t'ah 
during which thi,. conception 1M:, been di,.,cus
ed, for 
and against, up and dO\\ n Europe -it ha
 been ob\ iou" 
especially during the pre
ent campa.ign-that such idea,., 
can only be tran:-lated intu rea]it
 by the ,.Ul'Cl,,--ful 
e
ercise of a \ erv accurate calculatiun in thing,; a-.; much 
moral as mat('riãl. l"pon the mordl side romes in the 
peril (and therefore the art as well) of all such methods, 
If you o\'ere
timate the resi,..ting power of your few 
troops which take the first shuck. .) on ...uffer irremediable 
di
aster, If you mistake the exad moment for the counter 
offensive, YOU 
uffer disa,.,ter no le

 
It is à method perilous in the extreme. but, like all 
risky work. yielding a han-, st corrl'
ponding to it" 
peril if it succeed
, 
\\"e do not know \\ ith \\ hat nUll1bel of men the 
1ìrst shock wa,., recein'd at the week-end ten davs .lgO, 
We know that the enem\' launched against tlie first 
French line from Brabant' round to Hel'behui:-. elements 
drawn from at lea:-t fourteen diÜ,Îons, Tht' iirst ,..hock 
was probably taken b
 elements chawn from not mon' 
thdn three Freneh divi"iun", 
As the opera tiun deH'luped I.trger hudie,.. \\'I're 
brought into play by the l'lwm\. By 
aturd.lY Id
t 
men from 25 German divisiun \\l'r
 alreadv at \\Ork, 
Correspondingly the Frendl 11':oi...tdl1c1'. a-.; it fell back 
from line to line wa., led b\' l1l'\\' nl.ltl'ri,tI, \\ I' do not 
know. again. hm\ lllany Fl:t'ndl unit" took the a...".HIlt. 
last Saturday from a,....aultin;.... hodie" rl.pn.
enting 2.') 
divisions of the enell1V. hut \\L' hnuw that thn \\l're 
till 
deliberatelv left inferior in number... to their .l""ctilanb, 
\Ve cãn he fairh el lain that e\'en bv Fridav- -after 
a week of the :'tr.lÎñ- tlj(' bench Highl'l' Cumll1dnd had 
not movcd ib ;,;enl'ral lc...ern at .tll aud th,I.t .tll the 
work dune round "erclun h,ld ]wen doue hy thl troop'" 
assigned to that sLctor. induding the local H' .el "- 
though it is pfJ,,:-ihlc th.lt hdol L tIll' do
 of 
,I.turd.l
. 
the 2bth, n rt.lin nL'\\ unit-, h.ld come "1' frorll ,lllCJthL'r 
portiun of the line. 
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The (Jerman a,....ault shO\yed on(' m --2 the anhrokcn 
tactical traèitiun
 inherited from 1\\'0 centuries 01 \\",!r 
and this' oupled with the L xten
ion and cont1rmation III 
It b\' the l \.perience f)f tl1(' present campaign It \\'.1- , 
hlow ...truck upun a compar.Jti\'e1y narrù\\ front with 
\'l'ry delbl ma"" of infantry \\ hU:'l" l hargt. !',ld bl'cn 
prepared by the hedviest of artiller
' wurk t: ,n: the 
whole of hi
 method, Just a"- the French p;'ùpo", 

uCLl'l'd through e),.,actitnde in an art and through . 
periluusl
 du
e calculation \\ hid I 
uih their gl'uill
' ..... 
duf'
 tIlt' Pru,,-:ian traditiun rely up\?n the peculiar ad\'an- 
tdge it pu""e
sb, the certitude thdt no IO
"I'" will de,.truy 
the Lohe...ion of its infdntn, fhe Pru
...ian claim" nut 
\\ ithout ju
ticf', that his t
'pe of discipline can mailltain in 
being for .lay" a " bclthTing ram .' of a den
ity. wL'Îght and 
momentum ,..upeIÎor tu any uther 
:cr\'ice That it can 
therefore deli\'er .1 blow of an inten"it
 supl'l'ior to whdt 
an\' other ...er\ icl' ,'ould ddin'r: lll'cau:-l' no mltter how 
paì-kt'd the adyancing bodil' and nu m,lttl'r ho\\' t'n"r- 
mOllS thc con
eq uen t lo

e
, l'i thl'r the\' \\ ill not br
'ak, 
ur. if thl'\ break fresh bodil''' \\ ill at onc h..: l..:.d
' tt) 
H
ne\\ the charge 
\\'L a\\ thdt puncipk at \wrk upun the Gr,Uld 
r uuronné It; month
 ago. \\ here it broke dO\\ï1 aItugcth
'r 
and failed, \\'c ..;a\\ it munth., aftc1'\\'ard
 upon the 
Dundjetz, \\ here the new lc
son taught by the \\ ar u1 the 
ne\\ scale upon \yhich hea\'y munitiun.;; mlbt be pro- 
\ ided. had beel1 learnt by thc PI :l
sian Hi
her r lJmmand, 
dnd, where it \\ as aided hy the 
reat it
feriority of the 
enem\' in thdt ,;ame mattl'L 
\rl' are now :-.eeing precisely the same tacticdl trddi- 
tion bl'ing put to tilt' supreme te
t against the :,teep, 
,.tIctight hill" of the :\Ieuse, 


II, 
THE ACTIO
 ITSELF. 


The publit hds nukd frum the telegram>> uf the ]dst 
tl'n dm s the ad\ ance of German troops o\'er a certain helt 
of grOlind (fin> milec; in \\ idth at the broade
t and a lit tic 
O\'er three at the nan, owe,,;t) rhere is a ddngL'r. a,. \n' 
ha\ t: set'n. that thi,., mO\ cnlC'nt mdV distract 0111' attention 
from the rl'dllMtUll' I)f the tÌ!
ht .lìld confuse in our judg- 
ment the mdin is.
ul', 
The ad\ ann of tht' enemy and the retirement of thl' 
Freneh \\l're throughoul all 'the tìrst 11\'e d.l.\"
 uf the 
great hattle no more than preliminaries leading up tu the 
tinctl 
itllation. \\ hich \\'as fullv reached not earlier tIun 
tIlL' "e\'enth da\, FIÎda\. F l'hru.ll \' 2')th, 
Cpon the' pre\'ÎOlì" c\','ning
 tÌlat of rllur
ddv, 
Febn1<lry 2-t-th, the French line, fdlling back in a nnnnlJr 
to he later de"cribed, had reached its principdl d .fen
!\', 
organisation, a certain ridgt, tu \\ hich \\.. \\'ill gin' a Il.lm 
for the "ake of c1l'arne".; (though it hd'; no local n lm . .h 
,l whole) and \\ill call " Iïlt: ridge uf Luun'nunt .. 
frum the nam 01 th
' prineip 11 \'Îllae;e ::tandin\.: upon 
tho.
e height..., 
It Wd,; onh at thi:, 
llIl)lent. the t:'\ ening uf 1I1I1l
- 
d.L\': tIlt' 2-t-th. that the Id..;t di
po
tiuns of th; FrL'neh flÆ 
mèeting the gredt att,lck, \\ hich h,ld heen ,,0 lon:- fure- 
seen and pn'parl'C1 for. \\1.'1"(' fnlly taken, .\nd it i... only 
on the neÜ dav IFI iday) th,lt the hodv of the .lction 
takes IÌI1dl form,' . 
In other \\ord" \\hat h.lP}>t'ned from 
.tturdd
. th
 
!lIth February. up to the evening of rhur"day, tilt" 
2-t-th, \\as nu morL than tht' ...ut'f'l'...,;in' .lhdndunnvnt 
b\' the French in gOùd Ol'dt", -\\ ith tlk 10"''' of gun... indo 'd, 
aìld with the falling intu tlw ellt'm
 '" hand... uf perh,lp, .l 
tl'nth of their tÌJ',.,t line men - of onl' line after dilJtlwr 
until the\' hdd reaehed th.lt upon whidl they hdd pl.l1ll\l'd 
to stand, ()n the furtune... of th,lt I.bt ]im thl i,,"lH' 
wou]d tUln I ...hall bl it'll
 r\ ele\\' thl dddil.. of the 
pleliminan lL'tireml'nb, 


Uetails of the RetireIUt:nts. 


It \\a,.,.1" \\è ha\l' "'did. during thL Luur
 . IIf 
.ltllnla". 
thl I'lth Fe Imldl
. thdt the en
'Il1Y opened tlw ,ldil
ll 
hv dn inh'u:-i\ e hllll1Udldl11l'nt \\ ith hi:- hl'a\ \' .lrtilll'l \' 
ag,lÌlbt the IÌr,.,t ad\ ctnC I line flf thl French, \fkr U;i., 
intens bOll1udrdml'nt. CO\ ..ring about forty-eIght hour... 
of tiUll' .111l1 , \.tendin
 frum th: :\ku': .tl Br.lb.lI1t it' thl" 
nei;;hhClurh." ,d ot Orne.,; ! tlhlt i,.. u\ l'r .l :-hallo\\ buw 
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curved north\\J.rd thL full ,xt.:
nt of which was about 
eight and a half nnlt in length) upon )Ionday, the 21St 
F ebruan- the 
rti\1('p pn paratlOn n'a
ed and the 
enem\' làunchecl hi.... fir infal tn, dr<,wn, as ob
elTation 

hO\n
'cl, from th
 ell I1lent
 
 ,umL fomleen divisions, 
It is I ,peLialh' imp. 1 taut to ()1?
f'lYe at thi,s moment, 
the morning- ()f F el)l uar\ 
 I L t ht' (h HL'n'l1C è \\ hlch already 
hegin" to app al ht t\\, l'1
 the FI ench and German 
tactics in the<;1 ,;n
t otit 11"1\'( 
The corn 'pt,ndiug adion of tIll' French in Cham- 
pagne tì\'e 
lOllt,hs afu \\ ill be renwmbered, , There, a
 
here, tIH' Offen
l\'e " l" preceded bv forty-eIght hours 
bombardment \\ itlt h ,l\"\ .11-tillPIY at long range There, 
a..; here, the intantry. IUlt \\d
 lcllll1chtd immediately 
after. There ciS hen. the lìrst line trenche" and all their 
orgamsation were ,we
)t 0\ er by that adva
cé; the 

ur\'ivor
 of the d 
fens1\ f', dazed and almost Impotent 
IInder the effect of tht: recent bombardment, were cap- 
tured, 
But \\lien so mnch i" "aid of the similarity between 
the Ì\\ 0 situations. a 
lC'at cuntra,>t at once appears, 
The French attack had heen delivered against the German 
line which had been bidden at all costs to hold, which 
\\'a
' full of men. and llad tru
ted to its power, even after 
bumhardment, of hreaking tht French infantry attack 
by ritle and machine-gun firp beforp the trenches were 
r
'ached or carried, Xo guns \\er.' moved back. So far 
frum their men being moved hack, reinforcements were 
ordered to push up to the fIont the moment the bom- 
hardment should ('(ase, \s a consequence, upon a front 
uf lather over Ì\\el\'p mile" the French captured 20,000 
1111\\ ounded pri<;oners, "ome "core
 of guns, the whole of 
the 1irst line urganisaton. killed mOl p than 30,000 of the 
enemv, and put out of action tlw equivalent of several 
corps: all the work of tIlt' first blow. 
Here, bpfore Verdun, fin' months later, the French 
line (\\-I1Ïch was now the defending one), had received no 
such orders to hold indctinitc1v, but had, on the contral"\", 
heen regarded as no more than an advanced position froin 
which retirement would be conducted back and back 
until the main organised dcfensin' position was reached, 
A" a con::-.e'luL'l1c P , the enemy when he attacked over 
thi
 front (of eight to nim mile..; in all its sinuosities) 
IIpon :\Iomhi.y tht. 2I
t, ,'ut ..ff ]>Lrhaps 3,000 men, in- 
duding wounded, and found hilll"elf at the end of the 
day in po
"" ,ion of Ì\\O --mall batdw..; of the front only, 
not Ì\\'O mill in I Å1.ent, tlll' LII
' t of which was the 
wood of Hauillont and a portlun úf the wood of Caure!:.. 
1. - pOll the flanks, in front of H('rbeb()i
 ,md in front uf 
Brabant, he was stopppd, ::\If'anwhilt-, under tlw cover 
of thi
 fIT,t line of re:,istancè the ldirement was continuing. 
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far('h 2, 1916. 


I?uring the fullowing day, TUe
day the 22nd. the 
covenng troops left in the front line delivered sharp 
counter offensives, retaking part of the wood of Caures, 
and still holding the enemy up upon the wings, These 
blows were only struck to rover the retreat that was 
proceeding behind them, On the night of that Tuesday, 
the French again retired on to a third line, and on the 
mornin,g of \\"ednesday were standing along positions 
stretchmg from in front of 
amogneux to Ornes; 
these positions-the two end,; of the line-are protected 
by steep banks shelving up to them. In the middle they 
pass through the "alley and village of Beaumont. 
, It is to bl:' remarked that upon every series of posi- 
h
ms thus taken up by the French as they retired, a 
chfficult assault by the enemy had to be deliHreù, He 
was compelled to lose heavily in each procp"" : very much 
more heavily than the defenders. 
The assailant still coming on in dense bodies and the 
covering line still being left far inferior in number and 
still subject, of course, to preliminary intensive bombard- 
ments before each attack, holds thi" line as well as it 
can during the \\'ednesday but is beatcn bacn: at Beau- 
mont in the valley, the wing
 \\ith their ravine" to protect 
them standing firm, 
By the Thursday morning it i
 found that the French 
have withdrawn in the night to yet a third line which 
runs from near Champnem ilk-from the :\Ieu..;e in that 
neighbourhood-very slightly north of cast, tellninating 
south of Ornes, which has been abandoned, 
On that Thursday the (;erman attack. in which 
elements from fifteen or sixteen dÌ\'biuns han' alrccuIv 
been noted, swarms through the inten cuing space 
and assaults at the usual price the third line :>0 formed, 
When darkness fell upon the Thursday, the Frcllch 
again drew back to tllf'ir final disposition, that is the main 
1'idge covering Verdun -on 'ldllch tIllS struggle was to be 
decided. 
They abandoned ChampneU\'ille lea\ ing only com- 
paratin
ly small forces upon the narrow hill which std.nds 
in the bend of the l\Ieuse, Their last line now lay on the 
ridge of Louvemont to make its stand: It stretched from 
Vacherauville round by Lou\'emont in front of the Farm 
of Chamhrette and so round eastwards and southward 
again acro
s the Donaul1l0nt plateau until it fell to the 
plain of the Woeuvre to the east belo\\', and in that plain 
it was being \\ ithdrawn somewhat nearer to the ba!:.e of 
the hills, This last portion of the retirement, that on 
the plain, was conducted without molestation throughout 
the whole of the nðt day, Friday, the 25th, 
:\Iea1l\\ hile upon the morning of thb same Friday 
the 25th, the French forces stood massed upon the main 
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ridg
, which we haye called the ridge of Louvemont, and 
awaltcd the final and dccisiyc shock. 
, In each stage of thbt) four retirements they took 
their toll from the enemy in his increasingly numerous 
bod,ies of atta
k, b
lt the climax of the fight would only 
begm after this Fnday, when the final dispositions had 
heen reached, 
The battle, e?'ten
ing over five day:" had giyen 
the enemy results m pnsoners somewhat inferior to the 
tw<<? days in Champagne, in guns much the same, The 
actIon w,as but begun <I:nd already the expense at which 
the assaIlants had attamed these results was far higher 
than the corresponding loss
s had been in Champagne. 
So far the French had fallen back through broken 

ountry., They now had reached a main position which 
IS essentIally one great connected height opposed like a 
\rall to the enemy's assault, 
The battle for Verdun i.s a battle for the possession of 
that wall: The F!ench hold it with the object of inflicting 

!lf' greatest po' 
lbJc amount of los,>es upon the enemy. 
1 h,t' enem
, su
er those losses day after day with tit(' 
obJcct of plercmg the French defensive line or turnin" 
it by the left or the right. The test of success in th
 
one cas_ is an enormous wastage in the enemy's militan' 
power through 10:-.
eS and through exhaustion of munition;; 
111 the o
hcr, at ,the best, the breaking of the French front 
Ian unhkely thmg) , at the least the occupation of the 
area of Verdun, five miles behind the ridge, which alea of 
course n
 longer rep
esents a fortress, but is simply a 
gpograplllcal e'\.presslOn for one portion of the fin' 
hundred m
l
 line, the occupation of which, even if then 
\\I'J'l no mllItarv results attached to it, would haYL for 
the C:I
emy the yery high political value already deo.;cribed, 
I 0 und"rs
and, the action which is "till proceeding 
we' must e'\.amlllf' 111 detail the nature 01 this ridae, the 
'-onccr,,> or failufl in holding \\hich js for the mome
t the 
te'jt of this great action. 


The Ridge of Louvemont. 


The el
ment" of this p<,,,ihnn m....v be' judged hy the 
accompanymg "ketch, t-pon the \\ (
t runs, in its 
d..cp tn'nch, the obstacle of the n\'cr 'Ieu
 and it 

'OlIld 
lOt be,l?a- ;cd4< by the enemy with tht. objel t of turn- 
II1g till'> pO,>ltIon be, aus n it ic., ...\"I rvwh rc under fire of 
the French from the left bank. Thl \\ .iter le\ eI of the 
}{
ver 
Ieuse gi\ ; the low6t point in thL 
round, and \\, 
\nll [( :kon height,> Í1ùlll that water level. 
On the Ea"t is the> tumbled clay plain of "'oem n , 
the many wooded stIeanb of which Larrv \\ater lc\"eb of 
50 or 60 ft. higher than that of th' 
Ieu" Bet\\cen 
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the 
Ieuse and the \':oenne ri
e th(.;
 hills called" the 

eights ?f the Meuse," a portion l)f \\ hich form the' ridge 
111 questIOn. 
, These hills are in 
harp conhast to the plains of the 

\ oeUHe below them, Thew ri from it verv sharply 

ndeed, as sharply as do the north and south downs rising 
111 the escarpment from the \\'( aId, The heights are not 
ranges of peak
, nor en'n rounded summib, but large 
plateaux up to which thew lead from the )Ieuse vallev on 
the one side, and from the \\ Ol'm re plain on the other, 
steep coombes often wooded; ra\"ÏIlL ,\\ hich bite deeply into 
the plateau formation. Thev ha\ e , ery steep banks. 
The plateau is not abc:olutPl 
 Ie. el, of course It has 
!'lightIy culminatin b points, 10'\" \\ an , of land, as it were; 
but the general a
pec t onL line is up on the top of it is 
that of a plain. The highbt line of this plateau linked 
toget
er in one imaginar
 line forms the French position 
covenng Verdun, The main portion uf it, that from the 

Ieuse to Douaumont, is in immediate' contact with the 
German assault. Furthel "outh the French line is still 
pushed out in front d the' hill
 and lie paranel to their 
base through the plain elÌ thei - fe. t, 
.I
 \\ill be o
:,er\'ed from till' ",I ddl map II that the 
senuClrcular pOSItIon from thl )kn round along thf' 
h
ghest points of the hill of l>oine, pJ. ; just behind the 
\ Illage of Louvemont, come" I()Ul1l
 till' little wood just 
south to the Farm of Chambn tte , them..- begins to cud 
round southwards, d,lld finally n acll!:" the culminating 
point of the plateau of Donaumont just in front of the 
\ illage of that name and at the point \\-here the old Fort, 
which ha
 no\\ bl'pn di.'imantied for eighteen months. 
llsed to stand, 
This defensiw position, \\ hidl I ha\-
 markpd upon 
sketch II by a thick black line, ri n;radually from the hill 
of Poine to the cuJminatin, poim \\here the old Fort 
of Douaumont uSLd to 'it and. Tht. highbt pal t of the 
Poi\Te ridge is not ,uo fL >\. ab)\ tl1(' 1Î\ 
r, the neck 
uf land just north of Louycmont I 
o ft. higher. The 
little \\ood in front of thc farm of Chambrettf' is well 
over 5 00 ft, above th' riv r, ind d, lllelrly 600 ft" 
while the culminating pc int ot th" pl.It, au , f Douaumont. 
\\ here the old Furt u
"'d to t
nd. i =ïho . abo\'L the 

[euse The plat p , LU furth mth. \\ IÌich ha not v( t 
been attackpd, i" of mu, h th
 lllh natufL, It Lontinùes 
to bear for "i),.ty I llilt th name nf .. HI . 
ht
 of the 
'Icuse, " 
It \\ ill be cle 
of the Frcnrh P' 
luendflu-- a d.ult 01 
pleIllent... a hur 
puint eÜ n"uaum I 11 
If 011 \\dL' 
form, elimin..tin: III tl 
intI d it. oIl' \\' J ,I 1 , 


tlll 
II, th 
I 

h 


c1 h 


th the main part 
II · ,d the tre- 
111 I h 11.' 'st {.,elwral 
nr t 'rminating 


,
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"lhm 


th, npl ,t po' ible 
LI1 l 'r ' Vlll
:, which 
- It ,,- ... th
 .Jù.ompanyinó 
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5'kl:trh IIr., and from thi.;; will bt at one, app.lrt'nt 
tlw ckci...i\'e charactC'r of that ,ulminating point \\ h('re 
the Fort of Dou,lI1mont once stood, 


\ Tlu Stl-l::æc4=ß st:aeu 
T cft'M r
å'r=zcnt:' 


.... 


\Ye shall ..:,'(' in a moment the critical character of 
the succe
sful (
t'rman attack u}Jun that deci
i\'e }Juint 
.lI1d the effect hitllf'rto obtained bv the French counter- 
ofien-.;i,-es against it, Had the enèm
' not set foot upon 
the height<; of l)()uaumont, the "hole ridge would ha\-e 
remained intact in the hands of the French, and all thc' 
assault5- against it wåuld ha\'e been so much pure loss, 
The battl
, "hich closely resembles the great defence of 
(;rand ('ouronnt- in front of XanC\- that laid the founda- 
tions of :\Iarne. \,'ould in that ('ase ha\-e formed an 
/'xact parallel to this fonner action, and would ha\ I: 
promised a cumplete sUC('('';S, But the enem
' ha\'e 
carried ønepoint. of the l"idge, and that the highest point, 
transforming the whole situation, (This was the reason 
that the new,; of the capture of Douaumont summit so 
gn1\'ely affected tllO"e who knew the ground amI caused 
them to a,,'ait so an\.iou.;ly further lle"'s of the de\ f'lop- 
menh n"
ulting from it,) 
Xext let us examine, by turning again to sketch 
II.. the conditions under which this main dcfensi\'e 
position must be attacked h\' the enem,', \\'e would 
again begin bv the If'ft or \\,pst, and wor]( round to the 
right, The hlll {)f Point' 
tdnds up 5-harply from the 
:\Iellse, and can only be carricd by charges directed 
right up its wooded western side or southern end, rIll' 
stecp slopes, which begin to rise gradually before the 
ridge is reached, arc nearly 400 ft, in height and tlwir ,l\'er- 
age slope is about one in nine, with 
ome stceper portions 
here and there, Immediately at the foot of thesf' -;Iopes, 
which lead up to the narrow plateau of the Hill of Poine, 
is the high road leading from Beaumont to Vacheram'ilk
 
which lies in a deep valle
', Beyond that vallc
' there 
is a second ridge running f!"llm the big bend in the :\Ieuse 
in front of the \-illages of Champnem"ille and Samogneux 
out north,,'ards and eastwards, This ridge is lrm er than. 
and is dominated b" the Hill of Poine, 1t is not a 
united line. but is cÌ1t bv a saddle which the road from 

amogneux to \-achl'rau\ illp takes advantage of. fhe 

"estern part uf thi<; ridge, that part lying immediatel
' 
111 front of Champnl'u\"ilk, is called the Hill of Talou, 
\\'f' have next in order the \-illage uf Luun'mont 
(or to be more d.ccurate. its ruins). In front of this sector 
the ground slopes away for some distance gentl
' and \H' 
only get steep banks just befon' it plunges down to the 
1!E'aumont- y ac1
l:rauvilip road, It is a country of open 
hdds, thus slopmg down from the village of Loun'mont, 
prC'<;enting a clear 1ìeld of fire, 

ext, a<; "e go \yest,,'ards, the "'oud of Le.... Fu
,;eè 
at the head of a deep ramifll'd ravine. is in German hands, 
But the highest point of the plateau lving back from the 
'.\'ood is i.n Frl'llch hands, and thence' tò the wood is a gond 
held of hre for the defensive, 
\\'hen we reach the little wood which <;tands beforp 
the Farm of ,ChaI
lbrett
 \yp arc at the only point in the 
\
h
lc defens1\'
 lille wlnd
 i..; n?t the; stronger for rapidly 
f,tl.mg ground In frunt of [t I here IS here a sort of neck 
of high ground, joining tht' horseshoe ridge" ith the hills to 
the, north, T
I.." ne,ck .. i
 defined: by a country road 
which follo,ys It. It IS very narrow, the rising slopes of 
the combe on the \\ p-.r bf'ing ''''para ted from the fallin
 
e:-ca1"J
ment o
 the ,bank on the edst by only 800 yards. 
. I'rom tIlls pomt tl)(' plateau of Douaumont begins. 
Steep slopes en'rywhere Impede the momentum of 'the 
assaila!1 ts , 
he
e 
lopes, h?wever, fn:lm their very steep- 
ness, gI\'e theu a

allants tIlls a(h-anta ge that they present 
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not 1 litth- dp.Hl ground, that is, ground so 5'teep that 
tJl(' fire of men on t he height abo\ (, cannot rf'ach it. 
Frolll the pla1t'an of I )Ollannwnt onwards. the line 
f,Il1s down on to the plain of the \\' Oe'u\"re and ceases to 
he connected \\ ith the ridgl of LOl1\'emont, but nms 
through tl1(' plain of the \\' oeuvre, which is here about four 
hundred and fifty feet helow the hills and very sharply 

narked h
' an extn'mely steep escarpment, It passes 
111 front of tlH station of Ei
 and thence in an almost 
straight line ..:outh-ea..:t" ards, 


--, 


The .\ttack on the Ridge. 
0n Friday. the 25th, the' Germdns hegan their attack 
upon this horse<;hoC' of the Louvemont ridge. 
There werc, as we havc seen, two points thE' mainte- 
nance of which wa<; essential to the French. The Hill of 
Paine at one end of the horseshoe and the plateau of 
Douamnollt at the other. 
If th,' Hill of Poine Wt'l"(' carried. the whole of 
the horseshoe wa
 turned, the Germall
 would be in the 
hollu" of it behind the ridge. The troops upon the ridge 
would han' to withdra" as hest the V could, Those' at 
the far end b
' Donaumunt might <;ucèeed in getting back, 
to \Terdun, but those'on tht Hill of Poine itself, and those 
in Louvemont, and even many to the cast or right of 
J.om'emont, would be destroyed, At the best only the 
southern and eastern part would escape, 1ieanwhile 
the entn' to tlH' town of \Terdun from the north would 
lip open: 
fhe other and more dangerous point was the plateau 
of J)ouaumont itsdf, "hich is suml'what higher than the 
Hill of Poine, \\'e haye seen of "'hat effect its capture 
would be, It would be a more decisiyt' blow even than 
the ru
hing of thf' Hill of PoinE', for it would cut off the 
whole mass of the defence on thc ridge and would 
dominate \'erdun itsf'lf- -an uninterrupted "iew of less 
than Jì\'e miles, 
The enem\, attacked on Frida\' all round the ridge, 
from thC' 
Ieuse right round to tÌ1e escarpment of the 
Plateau of Douaumont, losing \'e\,\' hea\'ih-, and effecting 
nothing, Rut he could not make' ac.. full àn artillery pre- 
paration a... he ck
irec1, for he had not yet fully brought 
up his hea\'y gun:" It was not till the early morning of 
the Saturda\-, Februan' 26th, that the full blast of the 
attack ,,'as åt \york. It 
truck, of course, all around the 
ndge, Indf'ed, with such great 111a":;e,, of men, it was in- 
credibly dense upon that \'ery short curyed line of six 
mile..:, But ,,'hile the attack came from all round the 
CUlTC the main objects were still, of course, the Hill of 
Paine on the extreme left and the table]and of Douau- 
munt on the extrl'll1f' right, 
Xow the Hill of Poi, 1'1' has in front of it, filling up the 
bend in the :\Ieust', a narrow faìlill
 ridge of land called, 
as we ha\"e seen, the Hill of Talou, 
.\ few men ma\- ha\'e bcen ldt for a short time 
by the French upon thi" adyanced ridge, but not for any 
purpo..;e of holding it permanently, For the ::\Icl
se 
wa<; behind it, and the retirement of any large bodle!: 
from it would therd0re have bef'n difficult. 
.\lread\' in the course of Frida\' it had been aban- 
dOlled, . - 
On th'.' other hand Ta]ou could not serve as a point 
frum whence the (
ermans could work against the hill of 
Poine on account of a factor which is "ery important 
in all this fighting and which we lIa\'e not hitherto 
mentioned, All thc furthC'r bank of the :\Ieuse (a great 
.. S .. of hills from north of Chattancourt to the abandonl:d 
fort upon the ridge- of Chamy), remains in th/' hand
 
of the French and has indeed not been attacked bv the 
Cermans as yet, save with distant heavy artillery" fìre, 
.\1 ranges of from 3,000 to 8,000 yards from the left bank 
of thl: ri\'er, the French guns beyond the )ieuse can 
direct thl'ir fire against the Hill of Talou and its neigh- 
hourhood, 1Iost of thel11 can also fire upon troops 
attacking the river end of the sides of the Hill of Poine. 
Paine resisted successfull
' all that day, Saturday, the 
26th, and still stands at the moment of writing. 
The Germans came in mass after mass up Paine 
Hill, up against the ea"ier <;lopes, which stand north of 
and in front of Lou\'el11ont, out of the wood of Fosses 
and through the Farm of Chambrette (which thev 
occupied), but ,e'Îth pnrtiC/llnr íI'ci{{ht n!;ainst the Platcalf 
nf /)ounlfll1{Jut, It was on this sector that the (
ermans 
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at last came near to eflL-ding their purpO
f' rt is hen' 
that they \\ill perhaps continue to attempt 
UCf'f'''''. and 
we must particularly note the \\ ay in \\ hich their el

aUlt 
upon it \\"a
 deli\"ered npon that SatUlda
' 1110rnint-.. 
".e ha\'e alreaùy 
en upon the :--ketch I11dp II and 
noted in the te"t tht' nUl11eroU:, deep ra\ ine
 \\'hich bite 
right into the tableland of Douaul11ont, Ra\"Ïne" \,ith 
st'eep and usually \\ooded slopes, the ends of \\hich reach 
up to. and fade up:ìn, the flat of tllC' plateau, 
It \\"a
 up 011(' of these tlll1... biting deep into the 
plateau th,lt till' great attack of la:,t Saturday morning, 
the 26th, \\'as launched by the el1l'l11yand the re"'u1t of it 
was successful in seizinG "tIll' highe
t point of tbe table- 
lanù aboyc, 
The nature of this d"t,til. which midlt ha\ I (kter- 
mined the \\ hole battle, d
'sen e" our dose attention, and 
I \\ill desnil)(' it a... uiÏnutl'l:' a, i
 po

ible Í10111 the rare 
and disiointed accpunts \', hic!! haw' LOmf' 1<, hand 
Thl.: readt'r will first note i
,olated on the plëin of the 
"'oeu\Tf'. a (douhle hill (which I have marked L upon 
sketch I I) and which is kno\\'n in that countITside as "The 
Twins of Ol!ne... ., frum the village at it,; feet
 The he,n'\ 
artillery of the enemy \\ hich cuu
entrated upon the platedu 
of Douaumout lay largely behind I.he
e heighb dud in 
the wouds inul1cdiatdv bc\'ond to the north at a ran
l' of 
from 7,500 to ti.ooo 
'ard
, I t is "é'id thdt the Ge
m2'1 
Emperor \\ atched the Opl. rdtiolb from till' uuthern 
slopes of the",. t\\ in hill..;, wi1Îch comnMnd in their \ iew 
the ravine leading up to the plateau of ùOUdumont. 
Thi" ravine r ha\'p marhec\ upon the ...ketch map II 
\\Îth letter l
 - R, It i
 known in the neighbourhood a... 
the "Y ai" or \' alln' of Bezoneau
, It... upper part i
 
\\'ooded upon high 
.teep bank:, dnd tll(' 
eI1licircle 
at the end. the \\'ood beinf.{ generally kno\\n d:-- that of 
La Vauche, [t \\'a
 up thi" ra\'ine and through the Lovering 
of the wood" clothil1
 it thdt the great attack of la
t 

aturda\' morning \\'a... lcnmched, The German infantn' 
abo s\\'årmed up the spur which stretches north-ea
i- 
\\'ard
 from Donaumont and the o.ite of the old F 01 t. 
_\s they pas"'ed throngl. the wood and a" they Cipproached 
it in the open \'alley belo\\, tlH'\' \\ere 
ubjeeted to a \Try 
mUl derous fire from the French artillerv: thev recein'd 
the full force of the Frt.'neh rifle and machine gun fire a.., 
they left the wood and began tu top the slope" 
There \\-onld 
el'm to ha\ e bet'n at led
t ii\ e. dnd 
perhap
 
ix, separatt' attdck
, all of \\ hich \\ ert' bl'atl'n 
back \\Ìth \'t'rv 
eVert; los
e
, .\ 
ennth attack launched 
just before 10- o'clock in the morning and 11lld,'1 taken by 
the 2-1-th Brandenburg regiment carried the JOO \'ard" 
bet\\'een the edge of the escarpment dnd the ruÎ1ll'd reìnains 
of the old Fort The snn i\'or
 ..;warmed over the hroken 
heaps of concrete and masonr
' which afforded perfect 
cover from the riflp and machine gun
 in front of thl'm, 
but dlso, of cour:: afforded a strictI\' limited area from 
which thC'\' could not immer
e, anct' \\ hich the French 
could. in turn, deluge \\ ith l
ng rangl' "hell fire, If ,Lt 
this moment, before midda\' on 
aturda\', the 20th, thL' 
a

ailants had had the momentum to go further than the 
ruined site of the old Fort, the whole position would hdH' 
been turned and lost 'IS surd v a" if tlw Poinl' at ib 
other end had been forced, J 
1 he French counter-uftelbi\.' \\ d
 1.lUndll'd imIlIl'- 
didtely with the ...trength of t\\ 0 di\ i:,ion..;, \\ hich probabh' 
suffered hea\'ily enough, bnt which 
UCl eeded in liooding 
past the ruins of the Fort upon eitlwr sidl' .mel hulding the 
plateau, with the exception of the 'pucket" formed bv 
the ruins of the Fort, which ,tpparently the 
lI1Ti\'ors of th-e 
2-1-th Brandenburg regiment continued to hold, It \\ould 
seem that they were still holding those ruin"" though 
nearly encircled, \\hen darkne,,, feU upon tht f'\'ening of 
)londay, the 28th, 
The position of the F urt of ] )Ou.llIl110nt. gi\'ing a \Îe\\ 
1Îght down to the 
leuse valley, Jive mile... aw.1V. and to 
the higher towers of Verdun itself. a
 well a
 slightlv 
dominating the whole plateau, \\ d..., ob\ iou
ly. of 
rpåt 
value to the enemy, 
, It is 

1
 that taking and holdin
 a culmilldtin h 
pumt of thl
-kll1d doe<; not exact1\- mean what it mLUlt in 
the older warfare, when bombardment bv the high 
e
plosive
 at very long range did not 
'"i
t. y"u 
cannot hring up artillery for in..;tan('f_ to "Ud1 a po"ition. 
nor dUI'" ib ,.Iight ad\'alltage of .! fl'\\' t\ .t in height on'l" 
the "'ltrruullding field... l'1l.lhlt- \ on frum it to CellT\' tIll 
trenche... th.11. fdre YOU, But if it l'l)uld b' fro .-1\ ll.....d, It 
\\ ould give ub
cn.ation, ,li1d the reinforLell1 'nt' L,f th....." 


\\. -\ T E R 


who I1r...t ill'd it \\ uuld admit a tm ther ad\"anc(' which 
\\ ould helì. dorth bl-' /-'d

 thruugh bl'ing dO\\ì1 hilL 
ru 'us: a lou' met,lphor, to ,...cun' the position of 
D maumont hl'ighb by a Jal 
(' budy \\'Ìth ample cum- 
munication behind it. \\ oult.! n!ean tl1l-' scaling o
 the 
para}Jet, But a 
l1lall body nearly "urrounded and not 
having good Lommunication
 hehind it for ample rein- 
forcement, is in a \ t'r
' difterent position, Cntil w
 
know that all attempts to seize fonnall
' the plateau ut 
Douaumont ha\'e failed, the po..;ition remains critical, But 
the succP...-fnl counter-oftcnsin' of thl' French on SatllrdJ.\ 
morning destroyed tIll' immediatl' ad\'antdgt:; which the 
\'nl'my had for one moment clearly obtained, 
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rIlf' it11cltion b\ noon of Saturday and contimlun
l\' 
throu
h 
und,lv and \londay \\ as, in thi,> narrow tidj, 
that .\f sketch i \', - 

leanwhill' the action continued and dewluped 
further ...outli and east. \\ hilt. a
saults were being 
deli\ ered all the \\'dV round the hor...e-
hoe from the 

Ieu
 . to l>ouau.llont .ibelf, further attacks were launched 
dlIl in
 Sunda\' in tIlt' plain against the little projecting 
knob of the plateau of Douaumunt which stands just 
north IIf till' Ùllage IIf \" aux, and dO\\ n in the plain 
there \\ ,b \'
'I \ IWd\T Jì!..:hting for the stdtion of Ei" 
Oil tl1 m,lÏn line flOlÎ1 Paris to \Idol, fhis station is 
:-huwn on ...ketch I ahout a mile and d half from the 
\ illa
e. \\'hi..h gi\ t" it its name, .\ll this part of th" 
pl.!!I) i
 
' Hllmanckd by a con...picuous lump or billO\\ of 
land th,lt i" flattt'ringly c,llled "Hill 255," This 
lump, or op:'n held. is nowhere more than 100 It, abon
 
the hrook... of tIlt' neighhourhood. ellld i;; 50 or 60 ft. 
,tbm e th hoTel meadows round ib base. It is not 
marked on m\' sketch, but stdnds about 21 miles due 
south \If Ei
 
t,ltion, But field artillery wårkmg from 
tIll slop\':, ju:,t bf'hind it commands the fields, .\ 
Yen' \ iolent eHort \\ a
 thr-rcfore made 1)\' the cn
m\, to 
tak
' thi" hl'ight all during 
unday and 
h;nday. but lip to 

londav \ wning they had failed, During the 
londay 
abo tl1l' 28th, the opè'rations continued to dewlap south- 
\\ ard:, a... f,lr a
 
lanheulles, \\ hich was \ iolentk attacked 
fwm the east all day. but \\ hen the French hèld the line 
and no impre...sion \\ as mack beyond a slight retirement 
to tI\" \w..;tern end of the \'illagc 
_\1. thi" incomplete stage in the great operation, \H' 
.U'e compelled to lea\'I the account at the moment uf 
\\Titing, rue.;da
', February 
lJth, Further ne\\'s, which 
111.1 \' del-id.' \\ hether the continued \'nem\. offensÎ\'e ...h,lII 
obt
'}in the ad\ ,mtdge, or whether the defence :--hdll b
 
ureh' establi"lll'd: hdS not coml' to hand, 
BtÌt in the news of the next few ddYs this point 
mlht be clearlv and constanth' bornt' in mind: if the 
ddence holds the enPIIlV ha" suftert'd a severe defeat, 
prub,lbh of la
tinl' dfeèt, for his 10",,(:, in the J.ttack, 
de!i\'eled as he ha", de1Î\'ered it and continued for so long 
hól\'t' b'en incompalably heavier than his opponents. 
H. BELLÛL. 
O"'ÙIK to the exceþtional Ùnj>ortance of the 
[mille 01 (-adult, alld the sþeiCî thaefore gh'fIl to 
it Illl c f }ntillualion of .Hr. Helloc's article OIL 
(;CI'II/ /11 lasses hliS had to be held our ltlltil1le.\l <L ceIL. 
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TO 


ARMS. 


rThis 1"S tlr" f ' ll; . 
mib 
i1'c" utlc.-all 
comrade ?I/c)' b .. 


illYJ} 1Il. rillcll on board a battle shiþ ill the SOith Sea, The poet, 'idlO þrc/ers alloJ/\'- 
1m L to tilt .'(Pl spirit of the British Fleet, ü,cll kno'lt,ln;; that 1:n any hl/ltr he and his 
rll d 11ft tn the flav on e more" to bear th ir part Ù
 "thr desperate death<.RJard dance."j 


M E), uf Gil tBlit..tio, '11 f a stalwart rac
: 
1 , ,.,pall, , uf th" fi - eternal Fire 
Th
" "priI' frum \ unr hr ,ling place: 
- Kni"hb a World-flun fY Chi\-alry : 
'lal 11l1.JI "ti, in 
Ht'ldld... at Fl. rlom., \ lu ,r' 
Can it be that' faint or tir , 
That your arms D'row weak and YOU! ardour cold, 
That ye talk of Honour but ,ok fùr gold, 
That your h 
lrtc:; ar (' lc:;t in a craven mould 
And shrink from the iron task. 


:\Iem'ries of mirrhtv men of old, 
Deeds of the men they lcd, 
L1nng on the cre 'n nf TinL unfold 
rhe yalour that Britain bred; 
\\'ellington, '\Ason, Îochrane, Drake, 
;\'icholson, AnSJ:l, 
Ioon, 
Cromwell, Gordon, Gren\"ÍlIe Blake, 
:\kn great and grim ,l1ld dour; 
The blood they 
ht;d and the de ds they IUfl, 
Form they a mighh pvranllCl 
'
eath which the crumhling bune lie hid - 
Dones of a Race that is. 


,\0; babe' ye sat at v Illr mother's feet, 
.\nd listened with bated brLath 
To the talc" of the hero - to whom dd"at 
llJ.d only one 
ynonym-Dc.J.th. 
Fear ye to weave for your babt..> afresh 
The talc;;; that ye onc held clear ; 
Of bullet-scored, shell-sh"ttpred, war."carreJ flesn, 
.\nd its Spirit that knew no fear? 
Years on in the cool of the ev ning's calm, 
Tn country ham! ;tf'
rl and p _ceful farm, 
:-ihall your children hear of uur strong right arm 
<. h CO\\ arcll
- :>elfi!>hm 


Backward for many a hundr d years 
;-;tr('tche" your Roll of FamL, 
\\ etted with many a myriad tears 
I
ut ne\Ter a tL.1r of sham
 
Forward into the l\Iists of Time 
Fhshe"i the cearch-light lwam, 
Lighting the hei,;ht" that vou lllu,;t climh 
By the light of th" <In'am o you dream: - 
Dredms of a mighty work bpg-un, 
Dreams of a dut
 "et undone, 
Dredms of a fearlf" Frep.do!ll won 
I'or 
 ations as yet unborn, 


<',l,mc' Rallv \-our wrathful resi...tl., ranI,s, 
I hIt to th. fray once mort:; 
I{ender your g
ntle and knightly thanks 
1'0 thecp Teuton" who a"k for war; 
(;ird up Yùur 10m" and g. t vou forth, 
. ()uit you lik mcn, be strong, 
Teach them the trpn
th and the welghtv worth 
l)f thf word.;; that "our father cwung, 
J )oftiU(T your, ,with Nmrtl} grac,-, 
Hl,l"t with U1 cL..nn
nc:; and bid them tra t' 
Tht ,ur th
 un 'nt which interlace 
H.t>uur 1 tIll , , f Da Jones. 


Tend"r to W'lmen, but stern tu men 
1\:11' 
htIv in, Iftl anrl dp"r1. 
I ït 1, dill Lil I \\" 11 
r
 ,n tl i;;' 'r L" 
d : 


Sh'H't b the -Inift af the Lovele"s hound 
\\'ho rap"..., pleading right of war- 
e tptain and private alike are bound 
By Chi, alrie's changele,-, Law, 
In the Court,; of Heaven a 011.11 I- great 
Xut bv hi'Ï rank in a Tilll
-bounr1. "tdte' 
But bv the mea..,ure hL doth create 
Of Love pure and undefiled. 


Swift, stern and clean be your sword and heart, 
Fparle
s yoùr fop-ward glance, 
Staunchly and <;teadily hear your part 
In the desperate, death-ward dance. 
Wide are the' dours of \'alhalla's Halls 
Ye Bearers of Britain's ;\Iight, 
T ovous the voice of old Odin calls 

 :\lore Britons to dine to-night.' 
()nward ve Suns of the Deathlcs
 DL'J.d, 
(Inward }'f' \Varriors grim and drL,.d, 
With lufh mien and measured trcJ.d. 
JnwJ.rd to \ïctory. 


ENVOI. 


\vh"re th wilds of the eJ.rth an :<:attcrcJ 
\nu turn hy the shrieking shcll, 
.\nd th,' bluql-
ojJen e,1rth and shattereJ 
I{",'k-; foul with th
 <;tench of lIell, 
F,lrc y w
ll lll'ITY m 
n, b 'J.r yc well m ,r
 l\l 'n, 
Wh,tt of bluuJ, what of grim
, wh It uf te_11':>? 
In trench or in tOWll, where'..:. HI,' he_1rt tlut is dOlvn 
What':> thio; fretwùrk of folly Lilld f;,'ars! 
Fare ye wdl Ill
rry Ill
n, b ar y.' w<::ÍI m
ny Ill
n, 
\Vhat of Lo\ e m
rry m
n, what of hate? 
When all'.., said and done, why hurl IntI' at a Hun, 
When by Loving ye prove yours.:lve
 great? 
ß.:ar yc well m
rry m
n, fare ve well m
rry m
n, 
What of Life merry m
n, what of D.:ath ? 
L0;'p Freedom, los
 Love, and the HLJ.vens abO\'c 
::;hall mock at your p:mting for breath, 

 II ere t"e poem pro perl\' ends bitt the pact has ken mouc.l 
to add tlrese tz,/i staw:as, entitling one 1 ll<)p
" and 
the othcr " A Prayer,"] , 


.\ HOPE, 


Great Gocl :\Iost :\Iighty of Lo\'e and Peac p 
I... rhv 
r.'''''''.J.g.. fur P\'I'r \'ain ? 
Strike:> Ile\'pr tlH' hour of Thv unc:;' rde,lse 
From thp self-ri\'en bomb o( Cain? 
1\1 u,;t brother fur en'r \\ ith l:rother fight 
I'Ï Lu\'l' lo,;t fur cvermore ? 
Or i-; it that Wrong shall gi\Tc tirth to Right, 
. \nd th.1t PC..tCf' "h.l1L be burn of War? 
.\..:. I>u\",.; !>hake hands when their JÏl{ht io; flone, 
- \lId -\ ,lIlqui"hed Il.lnù cIa"ps the hanrl that h,1- \\'011, 
(;rL'.lt Cf)Ù, shall it be th,lt this \\ar begun 
In h,ltrd sh,lIl ceas..: in Love? 


A PRAYER. 


\Y<' craw' no rcmittanc a for sins that are vast, 
Ld u,., pay our just debts and be free, 
;\'0 shelter we "Lek from the shell's suddcn Llast 
Such things as must 1)(' let them be 
\\'(' kneel at Thy feet with no boa,.,t on our lip:; 
That our cau;;;p is mure just than our foe's, 
With no priest-ridden fullie
 for blasphemous <, tips" 
I)J we dare to insult Him who Know,;, 
But this. l\Iighty God of our Fathers, we plead, 
Thu' Thou smitest Thy sons, keep us true to our Creeù, 
Th,lt our King and our Empire Illay never have JlL'..:d 
To blu..:h for une act or feel sham fur UIlC deed 
1'h.lt i,., w\"IJught I>v the hdnd uf a Uritun. 
Finis. 
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By Arthur Pollen. 


B EFORE these pages are in the reader'
 hand:o, 
the:, cond chapter of the submarine war that 
LOmmenced just over a year ago will ha\'1: 
be
un, As 'ha" been pointed out in the<;e 
column.. many times, th(' only nOL ,it" we may pxp<,ct in 
the attack on the ships that now supply Great Britain 
and her Allies, is that it may be carried out b
' means 
more effective for their purpose than tho
L which Germany 
has hitherto employed, There wiII be no addition to 
our enemy's ruthlessne
r:, for the simple rea:,on that he 
has exhausted ruthle<;snes". already, The threat to stick 
at nothing i" not a new threat, nor is his excusp that 
British ships are armed a new prdext, Thc whole pro- 
gramme \\ill be found complete in tll(' Xote sent to the 
Lnited States a week before the first subma1Îne campaign 
was due to begin, As 270 BlÎti:,h, Allied and 
eutral 
ve:,,,
b have been sunk or attacked bv subma1ine-., mine:, 
or ainTJ.ft, Zlltlzoltt zvar'!ÌI"!, it is a programme that can- 
not ha\'e any new fri
htfulne'i
 added to it. The only 
question then is arc the ne,,- Cerman 
ubmarine likely 
to be \-ery greatl
' more effecti\'e than their predece ""or
 ? 
It is well to remember that they might b(' Í\\'ice and 
three time dS t'ffecti\ e "ithout ("oming near b1Înging 
any of the .\llie
 to the strdib they must hI brought 
to if (;erl1l,lIIY is to benefit materially by her new effort, 
I ,;,LV .. m,llc'ridlh' " ,I(h i.....dlv, because it is clear thdt 

he 111,1 V henL'/Ì t moraÌI v if lu ,t'
 all a ne\\ 
Cdlc at se'a re
ul t 
in any 
I'1 iUIIS di..;turbdÌIl'l' of the public mind, fhe "UClL' 
ut the Zeppdin raid.; in ITe,ttin
 the ,IPPLdl ann' of a 
p,micky I unditio\l \\ ill no uoubt fortity the Ct'nlldn... in 
the hop': that a IdrgeT aillimorc de
tructi\ c 10 icy ,It 'a 
mlbt mten
ify \\hate\-er un'icttlemcnt of opinion I" 
alreMly m,lIIifcst. .\nd if, as ,>eems not unlikely, the 
stroke at Verdun is thc beginning of a determined eftort 
to do something decisin', then \H' may eÀpect that the 
new submarine campaign \\ ill be fdr from bf'ing the onh' 
nayal etfort that Germanv will make, FíJr that matter 
the /lfoc<.r is still at larg
, and onlv last \\" ek we heard 
ot fm ther victims 
hat ha\ (' fallen to her. Their pa
- 
senger
 and people wcrp r:lrried to Teneriffe b.\' the 
H cstburJ1. which \\3' ;ubsequenth' ruttled, :\[y con- 
jectme of February lath that the Jfo
- - \\ould operate 
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in the huntin
 
rnunds of th" Karl<;ruhc hd.
 b(' n con- 
filmed. And it nMV intere.Jt the rLader tn bl r. mindpd 
of the pr< ....i Ill" c.!pture:. which hav' bu n mad in thi
 
nei ;hbourlll1nd. The sketch map .;hO\\,
 tht 
 'qu 'I1...C of 
the Earls,.lthe'
 _lice heÌ\\l.11 AU
I\
t ,.lJ)(! O. tnh, " 


I9q, and of the capture., mad. by the Krull}, ill
 Wilhelm 
and the Prillz Eitel Friedrich in Derember of the same 
\"ear and in the spring of I915, The great majority of 
thc..5e capturt:.5. it will be noted, \"ere taken \\ithin a 
hundred mile,,- or '>0 of Fernando de Xoronha, in the 
neighbourhood of which the .11 oc__ 's new yictims have 
been captured, Running dO\\ n a 
hip like the JI U
 is 
never a simplL busine".5 f'\en when the area of activities 
can be almost exactly defined, simply bpcause the 
area is so extensive. .\ larger question is: doe
 she 
carry guns for equipping other German ship
 that may 
hav
 L5raped from internm 'nt? .\s to this we ha\ e no 
information, but the thing is c1urly not impos'5ible, In 
addition then to a fn;;h submarine campaign, we: may 
have to prepare ourselyes for further depredations by 
snrfaCl ship" 
But if Germany'.; effort on land i
 to be supplemented 
by the utmost she can do at 'a, "he can hardh LontÌne 
hèr
"lf "olely to the destruction of merchant ;hippin
, 
although in de
troying merchant :,hippint"o, it is hardly 
necc -sary to remind the reader, she would be doing much 
mort:' than inflicting 0.0 much Lommercial lú"" upon her 
.enemies, For it is on this "hipping that FIance and 
Creat BIitdin are wholly dependent for their ability to 
('arry on the \\ 011' \\ith sUCu ,. a point that tho, . should 
remember who arc tcmpted, when they hear that 0111' 
.;hipbuildeb' adiyity ha
 bC'L'n defle,.ted from \\,lI' ships 
to merchant 
hil'
 to ]ClT dt .. COlllmerce" being pre- 
ferred to W.!I'. For ob\ iOllsly our commJ.nd of the sea, 
P\'L'n if e
t,lbli
hed by an 0\ ef\\helming na\ dl \ ictory, 
\\ollid be a Pyrrhil SUCI'f if \\e Well.. unable to u
e the 
highwdY of the sea \\hich wc command. 


Chances of Battle. 


The que
tion, then, remains, will Gernlclny dispute 
this command) She might challenge Sir John Jellicoe's 
ftef't to a decisive battle. The challenge might 
takP the form of a sortie of the whole High Seas 
Fleet, with every aUÀiliary in the way of destroyer 
and submarine at its dispo"al. and with e\'ery 
hip 
furnished \\ith all the minE."; it could carry, This 
Heet might either attempt to break north about, tlms 
making an t::ngagement \\ith the Grand Flee t inevitable; 
or it might !:.trike boldly into the Channel. cut our com- 
munications with Franc" and thus dri\e u'> to defend 
tho
 communications by d Fled action, ,\n altf'rnati\ c 
,--ourse, the po,,
ihility of \\ hieh I ha vc alread\' discll

L'd, 
is a delaying action in northern \\ aters. half of the high 

ea;; fleet bein
 <.;Olcrinced to enable the other hdlf to 
bain the Atlantic, The ohjecti\ _ of the escaped \L'
"els 
\\ould be to join hand
 \\ ith a
 many as pos
ible of the 
fast liners no\\' interned in Korth AmeliLan porb; to 
ann them, dnd then attempt a. (Jl1lþlctc if only a temporary, 
blockade of the coasts of Franc and (;re,tt Britain, H 
this mixed fleet of battk
hip" and armed merchdntml'/l 
('ould isolate Great Britain and cut otf tIlt' .,'holt, of it'i. 

upplie
, it would ohviousl) not he' mdny \\'l'ek
 berOIC 
tIw country would be reduced to \ en ".rious ...trdib, 

either of these altenlcltin'- , ems to me ill the least 
degree probable, I di
bcli \ t in the 1Ïrst becau
1' I 
cannot persuade my
 
lf that (
crmany can have 
u 
redrðs..d the inequality of her na\'al forc..:s a
 to Illd1.C 
a set battle a likely undprtaking, "(' saw la
t \\ eek 
that if both sides complet d their knO\\ n programm(;; as 
tht:'v ,,'ood in August, 1qq., our numbers \\ould b,-- more 
than double the Germa!l number' n0W, and our gun 
power considerably mon than thre tin1f' a.. gn at. 
\VL do not know what Lither 
idL' ha donL in thl wavof 
3hipbuildin
 beyond th 'ir known prc
ramm' - 
Thp followin,:; tabl.... ..how the dOlt'> (in Roman figures) 
of the laying do\\n of leh German Dn .ldllOlH';ht, and (ill 
\rdhll Dum'ldb) of it, completion, From tlll
 it appear3 
th,\Ì G. rmany h<1<; n, r ('lIlllplf'Ìed more th,lIl fOllr ldpital 
...hip in one inl!;lt. It' 'l1t 
 df. 
l \.t, in the last thre.. 

 t ,'1' the 11 ra, tnn,' th"t h t 1 Ii- 'd bet\\ e 11 tI\I' 
l.lyin..: do\\n .md thL ctlTlIpleti,'n of l'dch '-hII', h", be '11 


-T 
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3-1-
 munths, :\0\\ it i" a commonplace of shipbuilding 
that the time taken to huild a ship beal
 '\'ery little 
rd,lÌiun to the time nel e,.,,,ary for constructing the hull, 
('ngine
 and equipment. uther than armament, Tht' 
1l'
t of 
hipbuilding rapacit
 is to build guns, mountings 
and t Ul I'd", 
XU\\ the ma:-.imum production of Gelmany up to the 

 ear 1111-1-. \\'a-. ninet('en I2-inch gun dllubk turret
 
1ur the programme fllr <I 
ingk year. But fur our 1-'1'0- 
glalllnH' uf Iql-l-, the 
hip
 prumised fur cumpletion fur 
tIll" ROYdl ;";,I\'Y 
ra/il. Turkey, dnd Chili aggregated 
11 
hip
 ag,lin';t the Celluan nlaximum uf four, and a 
tllnn.lge uf 2
 .,5011 ,lgain"t the (;erman 1O-I-.OUO, These 

hips \\erl' tll calT
 thirt
 -eight 13,5 double turrt'Ìs, eight 
1,-in,h duuble turret ,!Il(l '-,'n'n 12-inch douhle turreb, 
]
(',lring in mind th,lt tIlt' ,'muunt uf work in producing 
l,lrger gun-., t urrd
. ""tl'., increa...('-,; ruughly a
 the cube of 
till" caliha. then liftv-threl 12, 1.>,5 and Is-inch turret" 
.lrl' equi,\",tlent to 111lll'(' than se. WI\'-jit'L I2-illc!/ lurrets 
1 twill thu" 1)(' 

'l'n that \\ hilt- in tonnage our IlJ 1-1- pru- 
!
r.unme \\a... a httll- le,- th,m Ihree tinH'''' greatl'r than 
(;l'rIllany'" 111 a \.imul1l uutput. our ordnance production \\<\S 
practically lOllY time" greater. 
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It is no\\ barely Ì\\enty month
 "inn: the \\'ar began, 
1... it coneeivabk that a country which had n('wr built ,l 
l.lrger gun tI'an thl l2-inch: had newr built war ship... 
at a fa
ter r,lt(' than ;(1111 per dnnum. dnd had taken 
llL'arlv thre(' Vl'ar fUi the CU:btruetion of each, that 
h,td ÌW\'l'r prtICluced mo:'e than a quarter of onr þruí'C.! 
c.lpacity in armament -could ..;,u 11.1\'(' multiplied it-. 
J'l'-.;onrces as to produce in hn'nty months a homogeneou-.; 

 {ll,ldron uf say 
i:-. [5-inch gun 
hips? It wuuld mean 
that Krupps had multiplied it" productiH' capacity b
' 
nearly 1'1\'1'. even if \n' ignore altugether thl tin1t' that 
must' he devoted tu making the lIe\\ plant. 1lL'\\ dt'Si
ns, 
and expel iments and tests before guns and muunting-. of 
he ne\\' calibre ('onld b
' undprtclken clt cdl. For thi
 
rea
on then, if for nu other, it "pem
 tu me that the first 
<'lternati\ e, \'i7.. of (;erman\' 
eeking a dl'ci....i\l' adiun at 

l'.l. i... unlikely , 
,h to th(: ......cund. the \\ hole thing turn..;, upon thi.;, 
C nnlll a ....uHìcit'nth' large portion of the German Fled 
gL'Ì ,l\\av from our flcet intu the .\tlantic. and huld the 

\'I,l11tic' e\'l'n \\ith the help of till' escclped liners. Ion/!, 
(nuugh tu bring ,lhunt tlw military re
ult rl'quired:' 
Thi
 of COur"l is no k..." than to bring Cre,lt Bl itain tu 
a 
t.ln-ing point. Let us, for p'lrpu"es of drgunlL'nt. 
a
....ume that Gelmany ha... completed, say three, hea\'il
' 
armed unit... and that we hav!' . omvlcted nuthing bf') und 
the HJIS programme, Thdt \\'ould give (;l'rmany 25 

hips to 1ight our _p, Let It-. further ..t.,,,uml.. that hy 

acrificing e\ cry destroyer dnd light cruiser shl ha
 
gilt, Germany could forcp th" 
riti::-h squad run intu 
dden;.i, ( manO'l1\ re... and '0 gpt h.llf her furce 1'a....t 
u::, l1neng,l
f'd, \\ hat 
tart can thi.... IUICl obtain: It is 
innJl1lei\ able tlut it \\uuld h(' murc than ,l \TIT I.,w 
hom,' ,.art. If Sir D,nid Be,lIty ha" all tb" .1\ oI'ilahk 
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battle 
rui"er
 under Ins cummand, i,e" the -I- LioNs, the 
Indclal1gablc. the 3 IntfC\ib!cs. \\ith the Neú."Zcala1!d and 
.4I1sli'alia. he \\'ould haw a squadron of 10 ships \\Îth a 
maXImum of speed of 2t\ knob and a minimum of 25. In 
a race across the :\tlantiL :-ay 3,000 miles, hc could giye 
a 
o knot fleet- -and as a fleet the escaped 12 German 
,-lllps could not go faster than thi
-nearlv a day's start, 
and still get there 1ìr
t. .\nd thi
 leayes' uut of account 
altugether that the pursuit "ould be followed up by such 
uf tIll ,.P ';
()\\"CI' Briti;;h cdpital ships that survi\'ed 
the actIOn \nth the (;erman Ij, The problem of such a 
maIllt:'U\Te a
 this, it seem
 tu me, needs only to be stated 
for tl
e improhability of it" succes." to be apparent. For 
fT
n If the \\ l,lU1e German prugramme succeeded up tu the 
pm nt of clrmlll
 the e...capl'd liner.... .III our mudl'rn 
hips 
would 1)( mm'ed frum tl1l' 
urth 
ea to the .\tlantic, 
and the Germans wuuld, be kept far tuu bu;.y trying to 
san' themsl'l\'e
, fur theIr programme uf i...olatin<Y (;reat 
Blitain to hayc any chance of heing reali;;ed, b 
But a third cour,;e i" not impossible, Thi
 wuuld 
tdke the form uf dttempting to dra\\ the British Fled 
into éldion on. or .;outh-ed..,t of. the Dogger Bank, where 
the wat
r i" buth shalluw and near enough to Heligoland 
to lend Itself tu preparation for action un German lines, 
fhis preparation \\'Quld incl ude the la \"Îng of mille- 
fIelds and till' pru\'ision of 
ubmarine rencÌelvoll;:., IllC 
tdctic'" of bdttlc would bf' direc-ted tuward
 drawin'y the 
British Fkd intu area" su prepared- tIH' idea being b that 
the mine 
 and torpedoe'-. could 1"('dify tllf' inl'quality in 
the gun pmn:'r of the two ;;ide-., It i;; preci"t.'ly thi" form 
uf battle which the Briti
h Commander-in-Chid \\'ill mo
t 
certainly decline, 
u lung a,; the (;erman Fleet i", as a 
I1l'd, pU\n'rk-.
 to questiun our nse of the high sea
, tu 

eek its destruction {ll all\' ris/
 is unnecessa\'\', .\nJ 
bearin
 in mind dgain that (;ermdnv'5 objl'eti\-"e. in all 
thi;; ,;ea act i\'ÎÌ\', i;; at led-.;t a
, cll'arl\.' till' de-.;tructiun of 
her enemy'" 1l10r,ll stability as the' de
truction uf her 
military I)O\\er, the public Ìnust be plepared to hear ,l 
(;erman boa"t that the ::\urth Sea ha.; been l'nkred, the 
Briti"h Fleet challL'nged and Ihe challellge dccli;/C{( 


Administration and Agitation. 
Luul...in
 then all round till' ...uhj('d we hd\'e quite 
plainly ,wd frdnkly tu face a po
itiun in which our ('nem\- 
"'ill u,-
 eVCIT sea resource he ha-., with the utmu
t 
resulution alid ruthlessne,;s, 
uch incident" as the 
destructiun uf the .11 alofa will be repeated. ,wd next 
time not, perhdp;.. \\'ithin sight of Dan:r. but un till' 
high ';eas, Huw arc WI' guing tu bear our"clves undl'r 
this "train? It i
 fen ently tu be huped that shuuld 
thin
'" becollle 

rious there \\'ill be no recrudescence uf 
,l
it,LÌion tu shake public faith in the .\dmiralty, Th(' 
,lttempt tu make u" belie\ e that (
enuany had built 
a ,;quddrni1 of Ii-inch gun ship-. and was r('-anning her 
uld ships with them. ha-; failed, but it \\'dS an excuse for 
(',llling for gre,LÌer \'iguur. Xcxt \\'e had the sugge"tiul1 
that tIll' Admiraltv Wd" uut of touch with the fleets, amI 
incapJ.hle uf gi\'iÌlg unity to uur na,-al action, The 
inference was that only one man WdS capable of restoring 
the reality uf PO\\ l'I to our sea forces, rh(' Briti,h people 
h,l\'
' a curiuus inclination to belie\'e that when things an' 
wrong, it III/,Isl be in the power of sume per,.;on, with 
\\'hu"c' name they arc familiar, to put things right. But 
things .Ire nut wrong, and if they \\'ere they are far too 
comple:-. fur 
u 
impll a "olution, 
llwre is no way nu\\ of making guod the absellce from 
our admini
tratioll of that staff organisation which wuuld 
ensun' right ductrine and the best methods being applied in 
..tny ca-.e But in .the coursf' of actual war something 
like it hd
, .lS a fact. been e\'oh'ed, Thc .\'ation said, 
in it... i"...ue of Februarv Iy, that a closer co-operation 
beÌ\\l>en Whitehall and Sir Juhn ]ellicoe was imperatively 
11l'CeS,San', Hut it is a nccessit" that has never been 
ignored,' 
Ir. Balfuur, Sir Henry Jackson, Sir Henrv 
Ùli\'er- thesl are nut men whu decÌine or forbid confÍ- 
dencL. fhe Fleet i
 to-dav in closer-because in less 
furmal-cuntact \\ith headquarters than at any time, 
Jf ('vel' it \\as guvernl'd and directcd bv its own bcst 
brains. ,lUd in the light of ib own experiènces, it is now, 
.\nd nu other methud of gO\-erniIlg it is either desirablc.or 
po,,
ibk, I d uo.;. tlH'I1, be ready to bear'whatcvcr \\c 
ml1
t hear, in tIll' cert.linty th.lt t11C' best is being done 
- .1I1d \\ill be done. AlnIlU{ POll E
. 
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Some Lessons to be Learnt froln it. 
By John Buchan. 


[1111', Jólm Buchan ill these admirable articles þoi-l,lls out 
tIle parallels that C\ ist bet'iC'Ce1t the .Y ortlt 1"1/ the 
American rÙ'il War alld r;rcat Bn'taill 111 the present 
COli (ict, Some oj these arc e\traordillaril1' ewc/, 
notably the lacl
 of trailled /lien alld the clI{:railled 
objection to compulsor\' serí'iee 7.e-lliclt Presidellt Lincoln 
ill jace oj great oþposition passed hi to law alld 'iv/tich 
once it 'ivas lmc tlte eoulltr\' readil\' aeeeþted.] 
T HE Xorth found the men, aftcr many months 
it found out the wav to train them; it had 
also to find the right kind of leadership, 
Strength, e\'en disciplined strength, is not 
enough, 
Lincoln, as We ]MH' L'L'n, hegan ilw war without 
an\' kind of aptitude or ðpericn('(' His Cabinet was in 
thë same position, It contained se\'eral able men, such 
as Seward, Chase, and Stanton, and of these 
tanton did 
his hest to make it impossib1c for the President to con- 
tinuc in office, Lincoln's most dangerous for..; \\'cre thosc 
of his own hou
eho]d, It \\ a
 not thc first timc in histon' 
that a great war had re\ ealed memht'r
 of GO\'eni- 
ment intriguing again<;t each other. :\1ore'')ver, the 
Xorth had no generals of such commanding ability and 
e
perience that they muld safe1
' be trn"ted, .\gain, 
the Pn>sirlent of the l'nited 
tates wa..; in a peculiar 
position, l'ndcr the Con"titution he "as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the country, and performed many of the 
functions which elsewhere belonged to the monarch. 
Lincoln, therefore, whether he wanted it or not. had to 
assume the direction of thf' war. 
\\"e sometime" talk lightly as if t1w only thing in 
war \\'a,.; to find a good gen('ral anct give him a free hand, 
{'nfortunatdy' in a modern war, in which the existence of 
the nation i<; 'at stake, the matter is not nearly so simple, 
To heat t]w cnemy you ha\ e not onl\' to win field victOlies' 
or rather to win the'right kind of Iìelèl vidon' \WI must d
 
more than turn out good troop-
 and good g-eÌ1f'r,ll
 You 
ha ve to u..;e the whole national <,trength again
t YOUI 
opponent, military, naval and economic, and thereforf', 
unk: the great 
'o]dier is also, like Xapol('on, a great 
state:;man, the supreme direction of the campaign nm"t 
]ie in thc hands of a civilian Cabint't, That is to sa\", 
the Cahinet decide" upon the main <;trategic plan, \\'hièh 
invoh'es all kind:"' of question" of polin', and having 

o decided it choo
e..; tlH' hbt men it can lind to carn' out 
the military and naval parb of it. Once these 'com- 
m3.nders have b('cn chosen the\" should not he in terfcred 
\\Îth, Till the\' han' failed till'\' "llOuld be tru
ted, 
X ow to dl:"cover and apply d ("ontinuous strategic 
policy you need a Cabinet loyal within itself, and a 
Cahinet instructed hy the best ðpert advice which can 
1)(' procured, Lincoln had an extremelv disloyal Cabinet. 
,\11 it..; memhers wanted to h('at the 
outh, hut tllf'V all 
thought that tJ\('\, could do the joh better than thc Ijr('"i- 
dent. The\' \\e"n, amateurs, 'but unfortunately the\' 
h('li('ved thàt they were experts. That was had i>nougli, 
In addition th('re was Congre<:s, which wa..; filled \\ith a 
collection of talkati\'(' I)('ople \\"ho did their h('"t to hamper 
th(' Govennnpnt. Rarely h,h any representative as"emt-.J
: 
cut such a poor fignr(' in a great cri-i:-, as Congrcss dict in 
th(' American CÎ\Til War. Artcmus \\Tal'll said.the last 
word on the subject, He obserwd that at the pr('\'ious 
f'lcction he had deliheratcly voted for Henry Clay. It was 
true, he said, that Henrv was dead, but since all the 
politicians that he knew ,,"ere fiftef'nth-rate he preferred 
to vote for a fÌrst-dass corpse, 
There was also the Pre<;s, which was quite uncensored, 
and which spent its time in futile criticisms of generals 
and statesmen and in insisting upon policie<; which would 
have given the enemy a complete and speedy victory, It 
wa" always trying to mak(' journalistic r('putation
 for 
gf'neral
 and so foi,t them upon the \ro\'ernment. But 
the wor,;t thing of all was that there wa, no hody of t'xpert, 
to ach'j,c the Cabinet. There was no Gell(.j'al 
taft at 


\Yashington, The good soldiers were- al1 in the field. 
1here had nf'wr been any real Staff in peace time and it 
was impo:"sihle to improvise one easilv in \\'ar. Hence 
Lincoln had to conduct the campaign Ijil11
elf. \\ ith small 
assistance from his colleagues, \\ ith nollf'lp from Congn 
s 
-very much th(' otDer W:ly-\\'ith no r('all1lilit,lry expf'rt 
advice at hi..; dho\\', and und!'r a perpetual cf(."s-firc ot 
journalistic criticism, 


The First Northern Genera!s. 
Tlw n suIt might ha \'C been foreseen, The first 
generals were appointed largely because of political and 
journalistic clam our. Indepd it j.;; difficult to 
ee ho,\' 
they could have heen appointed in any other \\a
', for 
there wer(' no real forn1f'd r('put:ìtion
" The good men 
had still to disconr themsel \'C<;, General after gf'neral 
failed and \Va<; recalled, Tran
ient and protf'sting 
phantoms, they flit OWl' tJw page of history, 
ome of 
them were men of real ahility, 1ik(' :\kCkllan, who \\a
 
enthusiastically hailed in the Xorth as the .. Young 
Xapoleon," He failed, largely no doubt owing to Lincoln's 
interference, and he disappeared, Others sucLeeded, some 
of them competent men like :\1eade and Burnside, SOme of 
them b
' no means competcnt like Hooker and Pope and 
Ranks. Lee used to complain in hi" gentle \\,a\' that the 
Xorth alway
 dismis<:ed its general" just as he \\'a<; gd1ing 
to know and like them. 
They tbually began \\ ith flamboyant proclamations 
announcing that they \\'er(' going to whip the rebels in a 
month, and then they were hllnt('d from pillar to post 
hy Lee and JacksOlL Pope fur example, declared when 
he took command that hi" head(lliarters would 1)(' in the 
saddle; and Lee, \\hen ]1(' heard it, obsen'ed dri1\' th,lt 
that would be a more proper place for his hind-qu"ilrters. 
The chief army of the Xorth, the- Armv of till' PutonM(", 
\\'as commanded hy no less thd.n si'\. 
 general", and all 
hut one \\ï're dismi....;ed for failure, But whiil- these 
unfortunate people \\ ('ft. degraded, all <;orb of incom- 
petenb who had strong political inte-J'(st were I dained 
in their commands, :\lo..;t of the generals of the X orth 
had 0111' leg in the f'dmp and th(' other in Cnngres"" It 
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The Prime Jlinister 1'eþeated in clear and 
emPhatic tones in the HOllse oí Commons last 'il'eel.: 
the pledge 'ù,hicll he had gi7.'Cll at the (;uild/wll 
on !.Yo'j)ember 9th, 19LI-, using identical {,'ords ",ill, 
one sli{!,ht additioll 
We shall never sheath
 the sword which we 
have not lightly drawn until Belgium and I 
will add Serbia-recovers in .full mcasure all 
and more than all which she has sacrificed, 
until France is adequately secured against 
the menace of aggression, until the rights of 
the smaller nationalities of Europe are placed 
upon an unassailahle foundation, and until 
the military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed. 
TVhell this promise ä.'as original'" 1J1ade at the 
Guildhall, the cm'toon 'i.dz-ich {;, reþroduced as 
our frontisþiece 'i.cas drawlZ by Louis Racmaellers. 
It is evidence of the deep imþ1'ession 

'hich the 
declartlt-ioll made 01Z the mind oj Xeutrals-an 
impression 'Mclt has been increased b\, the em- 
phatic 1J1anner Ùl 'idIicll the declartllioll 'inlS 
restated at Trestminster last ,,'t'l'k. Germam' under- 
stands its significa ncc. 
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remmd<; one r,f thoe;e armies of ;;e\"<'ntcenth-ccntury 
Scotland which \\ ere directed by the G('neral A
,,('mbly 
or the Scottish Parliament and \\ er(' terribly harried by 
)lontros.. In )lacaulay'
 phrase, an army is not likely 
to succLd if it is commanded by a debating :,ociety, 
Lincoln :;ho\\ed his grt;dtne
,., by living through this 
dismal period and not losing his courage Gradually 
he brought Congre to heel. Gradually he establi
hed 
a dominanc oyer his colleagub, and t;ven the impo=>sible 
Stanton fell under his spell. Gradually he purged the 
army of political influence. Above all, as the \\ar ad- 
vanced, he made a zealous inquest for military capacity, 
and he began to discover leaders on whom he could rely. 
He has been much blamed for interfering with his com- 
manders during the earlier campaigns, and the charge is 
just. But he was in an almost hopele:,:, position. He had 
the howling politicians behind him and before him 
generals who showed no real grasp of the situation. He 
conceived it his duty to interfere, and he often interfered 
foolishly, for he was still learning his job, But by and 
by he discovered the true soldiers-men \,ho had fought 
their way up by sheer ahility-men like Hancock and 
Thomas, Sllf'rman and Sheridan, And abo\"e aU he 
disco\Tered Grant. 


Grant. 


Then' ie; surely no romanc(' in aU military historv 
more striking than- the risf' of Grant, At the beginning 
the Korth had cried out for hrilliant general,,-, people who 
made "silver-tongued" speLches, peopIf' \\'ho could 
1)(' hailed as young Napoleons, But the Kapoleons and 
th(' siln'r-tongues vanished into obscmity, and the North 
found its salvation in a little rugged homely man from 
the \"est, \\ho had done well in the l\Iexican war, but had 
failed since in every business he had undertaken and had 
become a byword in his family for unsuccess. He never 
spoke a word more than was necessary, he was unpre- 
possð
ing in appearance and uncouth in manner, but 
he was a true leader of men" His habits had not always 
heen regular, and the Pharisees of the North cried out 
against his appointment, declaring that no blessing could 
go \\ ith such a man. Lincoln replied by asking what 
\\"a
 Grant':, favourite brand of whiskey that he might 
send a ca-;k of it to his other generals. 
If Grant can hardly stand in the first rank of the 
\\orld'
 !-oldiers he was the verv man for the task before 
him, He had iron nerve, iròn patiencf', and an iron 
grip of the fundamentals of the ca
., Lincoln inter- 
ferf'd with hi<; earlier generals. bllt he never interfered 
\\1th Grant. He knew a man \\ hen hI' saw him, There 
i
 a pleasant .;tory in Grant's It! c//loirs of his first inter- 
\ if'W \\ ith tlH' Pn 3ident after he took supreme command, 
" Th(' Prc"ident told me that Ill' did not want to know 
what I proposed to do, But h" submitted a plan of 
campaign of hi<; own which he wanted me to hear and 
then do as I pleased ahout it. He brought out a map 
of Virginia and pointed out on that map two streams 
\\ hich empty into the Potomac, and suggestf'C1 that tIw 
army might hI' moved in hoatc; and land('d heÌ\\t:en the 
mouth", of t!w..,e 
trLam"-, "'e would then ha\'f' tlw 
Potomac to bI ing our e;upplie..;, and the tributaries would 
protect our flanks while WI-' moved out, I listened 
re!'pectfully, but did not sugge
t that the same 
treams 
would protect Lee's flanks while he was shutting us up." 
Lincoln made no more SUgpï ;;tions, He supported 
Grant during the terrible days in the \\ílderneç, when 
thL: whole 
orth was crying out againc;t what seemed 
to he ne('dle' - slaughter, Th(' Pn ;;ident had learned the 
truth of a favOluite saying of Scharnhor..t' :-" In war 
it i..; not ,,0 mueh \\ hat one do,... that matter", hut that 
what('ver action is agreed upon shall he <-.tITied out with 
uniÌ\' and en('rgy." 


Staff Work. 


The ronfusion in the kaden,hip \\a"- reproduCf'd in 
the very general di...loLation of the Std.ff \\ ork. The 
problem of the North was very much our 0\\ n problem, 
The original rE 
ular officers had been ('Ü 'llent. Onl" 
French critic considers that the \Yest-Pointer:, w r' bl tter 
trained than any other officer
 in the world at th ' time 
Rut they Wf're too fe,\ to go ronnd, Thr> lar ,e nr>\\ armi' 
soon outgrew the :-uppl) of L"tJlllpl'tt'nt :-,taff (lilil 
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and a trained Staff is the one thing most diflìeult to im- 
provisf' 
WI are all ton apt to ask from the Staff an impossible 
perfection, E\"en the gn
at Berthier nodded, and a 
volume could be filled with the mistake, of 
apoleon's 
Staff officers, Efficient Staff \\'Ork in the modern sense 
really date from )loltke, and it \\as dfieient simply 
bn:au
 , his \\ hole Staff had been organised and trained 
hefon' the \\ ,If. In a strug .,;-le of improvi,;
d armies 
the Staffs wiU rarely show dnything like a high average 
of LompetenCt There will be "ome officers of the first 
quality and very many hopelessly bad, Both Korth and 
South suffered in this respect. Hooker's Staff work at 
Chancellorsville was little worse than Longstreet's at 
Gettysburg, At the beginning of the war the North 
made the mistake of ranking Staff duties too low, and it 
was only much rough handling which dro\'e out this 
heresy, 
Towards the end of the war the Staffs on both sides 
had enormow:ly improved, and remain to this day e
- 
amples of what can be done towards training Staff officers 
in the str(,,:-; of a campaign, Lee's amazing stand in the 
\\'ilderne
' and Grant's ultimate victory \\'ould alike 
haY(' been impo:,.;;ihle \\ith the Staff orgàni:,ation of the 
fir..;t two years, 


Light and mn.;;t interesting are the Prus.\irrn 1ft mnritç 
IRó-l-- -1914," of 
fr. PouItney Bigdow, which 'Ie,;;,r", C. 
p, Putnam's S011<; have just publi",hed, The memoril's 
go back to the time o{ tlw Franco-Prussbn \\"ar, and they 
throw many vivid sidelight", or. PI ussian charadf'r bot h iil 
mmparatÍ\'cly humble and excel dingly e'\,llted quarter.." 
The Kai"er and Prince Henry were pladel!ows of ;\Ir. Bigelow 
in hi... boyhood; they were Red Indidns together, aud it is 
evident that the author ha<; a liking {or \\ïlhelm II. Bi...marck 
he particularly disliked, and the whole atmosphere of tIll' 
Pru<."ian Court "eems to have jarred on him, It i... a hook 
to be read by al! who wish tu gain insight into German 
character, The e\.periences de<;cribed are al! first hand; 
and the general effect which they leave on the mind of the 
reader is the c:\.traordinary ignorance that ha", prevailed and 
that still to some degree does prevail in this country 011 
the true nature of the German people. 
The latest addition to' :\!t:,;srs, Duckworth's admirahle 
half-cro\\n Readers' Library is L1'fe's Great Adl'cnlurc, a 
book of e
"ays by Francis Stopford, which was originallv 
published in 1912, These 4 ssays deal lightly with the deepcr 
problems of life -problems \\hich nowadays occupy the mind., 
of so many more person", than they did four yeaR ago. It 
may bf' remembered th,lÌ <t fa\"ourite topic four or five years 
ago was England's decadenc(', mainly the re.;;ult. as w(' know 
now, of German inspiration, The writer \\ ould ha\ e none 
of it. .. Keither you nor anyone elsp:' he observes to his 
friend Epicurus. .. will convincL me that the day of our 
decline ha... dawned," The follo\\ ing hrief passage read., 
, . en more to the point to-day than wh('n it was wIitten, .. The 
true test of right living is not death in the odour of sanctit}, 
but readine".;; to so fight, to so suffer, and last of aI!, if need he, 
to so die, that whatever calamity confronts us, the noblc"t 
tradition"- of our rarE ;;hall continue vigorou"- through our 
actions, This ma
- appear so .;;mall a matt('r, reganled from 
a pelsonal point of vie\\, that it can wel! he left to chancc; 
\ et the life of tIll' nation mu",t hang on it one day- whether 
ìn this decade, or a century hencf', \\ho can tell? " 
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FETISH. 


By Arthur Kitson. 


T HE meeting of the As"ociated ChambLl's of Com- 
merc, this ,..-eek \\;ll mark an important step 
in our foreign trade policy The members of 
our commercial bodies are full v aroused to the 
necessity of preparing for the coming trade war \\hich 
"ill be waged relentle-.sly at the conclusion of present 
hostilitie-. The most urgent question, however, which 
\\ill doubtle"" occupy the attention of the"e bodie" \\ill 
be the establishment of Industrial banks for assisting 
British merchants in extending their trade and commerce 
throughuut thL: world. Tariff measure::. ,..ill prove of 
little avail against the enemy, unles" accompanied by a 
ladical chang' in our banking and financial methods, 
:\Ianv members of our Chambers of Commerce have 
written è
pre:-<:ing their interest in-and in many ca
 , 
their agreement with-the articles on the Banking Que
- 
tion in L \:-"D AND \Y.UEIC Some corrf'spondents, 
ho\\'c\"er, have expre
_.:d surprise that they have been 
de, oted principally to a criticism of our e
isting Financial 
Systcm, whil"t little has been said to indicatf' what 
sy:-.tem should replac p the present one, To such critic" 
it is sufficient to say, that before one can erect a new 
huilding on the site of an old one, it is neee""ary first to 
clear away all the 1 ubbi
h and obsh uctions, 
Our Èclllh.ing Sy
tem a"- I have hitherto pointed out, 
i..; fuunded on 
e\'eral glaring fallacib. It is tht; product 
of greed, i
norance anù superstition, I have already 
e
pu:-:ed une or two of these fallacie-;, such as the Gold 
Basi::. fictiun, and the so-called "Gre::.ham" ldW. hut 
other error
 equally glaring remain to he e
po. cd and 
eradicated before we can attempt to replace the prescnt 
institution \\Ïth a better one. 


Fallacious Principles. 
.\lready many proposals hav(' been offered to the 
Government regarding what their authors believe would 
prove salutary changes in our credit and monetary arrange- 
ments, but these proposals are not likely to receive 
serious consideration by the authorities until the current 
theories and principle<: of finance are shown to be 
fallacious. 
The chief object of the \Hiter of the<:c article is to 
endeavour to convince the British public not only that the 
ðisting financial system is .inadequate, dangerous and 
co
tly, but that owing to the false teachings of financial 
\\ riters, the public has been defrauded of the free use of its 
o\\n creditfor indu'itrial and commercial purpo
e<: Sinci 
the \rar started, event.."- have shO\\ n that the credit of 
(;rcctt Britain is \\orth several thousand::. of millions of 
pounds sterling, On the other hand, the credit of all 
the British banking companies combined is only a frac- 
tion of thcLÌ of the British nation, How is it then, that 
tIll BIiti..;h Covernment compels the nation to "ell its 
sllpt'lior credit for Bank credit and PclY interc'5t chdrgt 
f(.r the exchdnge? Thdt" the \\huk is "reater than a 
IMrt" is an clementdry mathematical a
i()m, \\'hy dUb 
not the axiom hold good in finclncial matters 
The credit of Great Britain comprisc'i that of all the 
Briti"h pl'opk and it::-. institutions, \\'hy then dm:> the 
(;overmnent enter into such an apparently foolish 
bclrgain as the exchange of the morf' valuable cn dit for 
the less valuable and pay a premium? The answer 
i.., that the gold superstition still dominatl the minds 
not only of the Government-but of the yast majority 
of the citizens of this country, Thf' awrag" man 
till 
helieves that there is some special ,irtue in ,old when 
u..,ed for currency purposes which do{ ; not t \.i::.t in paper, 
It is the prevalencp of this suppr tition that ha' eo,,-t thi.., 
('ountry untold millions in inten <:t charg \\hich might 
han: heen san
d, And ju
t a<; the pllllr henighted heatlwn 
are victimi<;ed by their prÏ(,,,,b and ""ru.'rer and indul Ld 
to pay to ha\"f' tllPir hom ,fn" d from ima inaI \. dr>\ il... 
and evil 
pirits, so the averap;f' Briti<:her ha b. n \\ illin.
 
to pay for th use of 
ùld whL're papler \\"úuld haYI ans\\erl Ù 
equallv \\ell and would have fa"ilitated hi::. ba"inc tq 
lJreci..,èl) the "-ame degn . 
Th ' ChclnLl llor of the E
cheqnl - i reported tu ha, 
b'ìasted in a recent speech in tl1<. Huu::.c of lOllllllvlb 


that every {,I not- i::.sued hy the Government is redeem- 
able in 
old on demand, It is to be hoped the public will 
not tal(e 
Ir, ::\IcKenna at his \\ore1. otherwise we shall 
hayc a repetition of the ::\Iidsummer cri
is of 19Lt-. The 
inferencp the Chancellor ,\ ishes us to draw frum his 
statf'ment is, that our legal tender notð are valuable 
hecam:e they ran be redeemed in gold, So long as this 
"upen:tition prevails, ::.0 long will our producing clas'ies 
be taxed for th(' use of credit and currency which, under 
more enlightencd condition..:, they might havi at practic- 
ally little or nothing 
av_ the cost of scrvicc plu:, a snlctH 
tax for insurance. 



 \ctual Facts. 


Let u
 at one I face the actual facts, II in lite full/1 e. 
ollr currency (lnd credit arc tu be based on "uld, awl if lite-. 
arc 10 b: made redeemab'e in gold on demand, Ihen uli, 
indllstrÙ:
. our trade and commerce must b: reslricled. In 
olher , Jrds, the limit of Llt/crpris. and induslr" must be 
Ihe amollllt of gold Ihat our b'ln", are ab'e to LOnlrul and art 
,'ill inK 10 make availab'e, and as for capturing German 
trade, _ mav as , ell abandon all o1tr efforts. On the olha 
hand, if the peoPle of Ihis country hope greally to increase 
Iheir lrade and commerc(' , 1ï Ihe)' ha- e aI/V serio liS il/len- 
lion of capl1tritlg German trade, the gold b1sis 'u:ill hll'l'e 10 
b abal/duned as beil/g insccure and insufficimt, and Ihe 
milch safer and broader b11>/:s of the naNol/al credit will 
have to rePlace 1'1. 
, , The statement made by ::\Ir, ::\IcKenna rf':::arding the 
abIllty of the banks to redeem their obligdtions in gold 
has already proved to be incorrect. The real te
t \\as 
made at the e
d of July and the beginning of Augu
t 
19Lt-, and nothmg has happened since then to invalidate 
or alter the result of that test. 
f cours
, what Mr. 
::\IcKenna means and what the bankers undoubtedly 
mean \\hen they speak of " gold redemption" is, that 
so lon
 as the public is content to take gold in small 
quantities, the banh.s are able to perform their obligations. 
If the question of time be eliminated. any bank might 
undertake to issue a million pounds of credit on a 1!old 
re
erve of one hundred pounds, Bnt in financial matters, 
time i
 always the c.
 '
nce of the contract, If the public 
demand gold redemption, they want redemption im- 
mediately on demand, and not some months later-at 
the banker's convenience 
It would undouhtedly be possible in the course of 
six months for London Bridge to carrv all the traffic that 
nO\
 passes, across the 
ham(,; in a single month, Sup- 
posmg dunng a Zeppehn raId, all the Thames bridges 
were destroyed except one, Naturally thc traffic would 
be seriously disorganised, .\t the same time, this onc 
remaining bridge ,\ ould no doubt enable the traftH to 
continue, although greatl
' reduced, and at 'erv seIÏou
 
C0St and delay to the London ml'rchct11b clnd IllclÌlUfactur- 
ers, Th' same is true in IC".uLl to the redemptiun of 
credit in gold, In 
hult, lit, rd slal/daui ll'ld Ihe guld 
bal>i
 mea II Ihat l1a,;(' lllld CO 11/11 rt A lIlu
1 b: (ut du 'It 
solel)' in th, il/te csls of thc 1l1011I'v-lel/t/iw' dassLs. ill orda 
lit at IIt!'v /Ill/\-, bc allO'lu't/ to C<JIIIÙ/lfc Iheir cul/lrul 01 oct/it, 


A Serious Indictment. 


One of thL most riou indictments brought a...,ain
t 
the gold ba,,-is \\ ill bl found in a paper* [Lad bv 
ir 
Edward Holden of thc london (Ïtv awl :\Iidland BaÌ1kin.... 
Co. before the Lin IP' )1 Bdnkt'r<;' ÌT1stitut ,in De'l'mbl'; 
1907, immediately dfb r the l'nit",d Stat<, currency panic. 
I rannot do b{ ttel than n produc' Sir Ed\\ard'", ex- 
planatioIl of thl' dl'pre l iation of 'ruriti, in gold at that 
tÎ1w' Hi", illlbtration<; form unf' of th(' m( t romplete 
'xposure 
f the hliahtin
 aIld df'pI:{ .;in
 eftl cb upon 
trade and mdu
trv eWITI ...d b
 tll1
 
old ,uper<;tition. 
,'èr published, ,.,i- Edward illustrat ,d tlL Nmdition of 
the bankc; bv a trian
le which showed that credit 
i ; nt .u;lv n "tri. tpd b\ )ld n .lrdl" . "f the enormous 
Wt alth PL d b, the nation in othl'r form He fir
t 
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statb-\\'hat IS uften forgutten-that loans create bank 
credits, and if we reg<.lrù all the Banks in London as one, 
the bu::.ine' 5 uf hanking become little more than a matter 
ot book-keeping-the transfer of credit frum one person 
to an:Jther. He then proceeds a::. follo\\s:- 
rhe nght ..,iJc 
{the triangle sho\\'n here repre-.ènb thL 
IU.!lb tll t h... \\'huIL vt : h
 bank
 ,m<! thf' left side repre
pnt" 
tll.' c,L,h b,d,L\lo' or n"'nn', It. then. you draw ,t line {rom 
the 
dt, ul the hd.' ,uHl equ,d to the h:hf', )011 get the cash 
unllb 1II.1'\.btenn' If,the luau... ,uHI creùib as reprl"ented by 
the t\\U 'Ide of th"tll.1ng-IC\'oeretheunh Ì\\uelemcnb \\hich 
b,l11kers had to tal...e intv 
cunsideratiun, then there 
would be no neces!'-it\ 
for them to restrict their 
Io.m... at aI!, and tra(kr, 
"ould incrt'd."t' their 
hll
ine
s and ubt,lÌlllud.lh 
ad liti;u11l, Hut there i'i 
anotlwr element. and a 
1IIust important one, to 
1)0' taken into cllnsiLlera- 
t IOn, and it i" the fact 
that all the credits ,...; 
fIr. !. rf'presented b\' the ldt 
...ide of the tri'angle ,inrI 
t hI' linL' d. a\\ n from the bas.:. arc pIacticalh pa \'able on 
demand .lIld in gold. ls::.mning 01 roUl'
C>, that 'B,UlK of 
EnglJ.1l!1 nute" reprlsent gJld. 
E\'eIT banker 1l11bt therefure, mJ.ke up his mind hy \\h,tt 
amuunts hi::. cwdits are liable to be ùimini
hed, hoth Ïllordin- 
.Lry and e\.traordinary time". and \\ hen Ill' liLL... tlm,; made up 
his miml. Ill' uU,!!ht to 1,f'l'p th,Lt amount uf 
L\"tilable re
ourCt 
in guld. u" a" ,L mc.lIb of uht.1Îmng- guld, Let u., consider, 
t!t:>u. lit tt th
 b.t..;!' ul th tlÍ.Lngil' cuu,.;i"t,; of gold, and it 
i
 tlu' r,ltiu of th' b.1,e lIf t ht' tl i,Ulglt- to tIw tot.ll credÎ h 
(both tTf'ated and cash cn'dits) \\ hich restrict bankers from 
intTe,L.,ing ll1Hluly their IOd.tb If business increases undu Iy, 
and if banker" cuntinlle to inere.l.,. tilt' loan side of th(' 
tli,Ulg-le, of cour,," con.UlTenth- incre.tsing their credib, and 
lIot b<.ing abJc to incre.1-;e the .
old bJ.,.,è of the triangle. tIwn 
evidently they arc gf'tting i11lo danger. ,lilli the only judicious 
courSl which they Ld.'l pursue is to CUI tail their loans, curtail- 
in!! an undue inn-easl' of bu
in('ss, which curtails t1It' crf'dit..;, 
,LIlI! thus 11'-L'st,Lbli...h tIlt' ratio, 
You hen' ...L'(' th,
 dircct I'on.wction l'eÍ\\l
en traù,-, lIn tIll" 
I>UI' h,md allli !!uld UII thl' otlwr. and that it is IIOt ...u much 
t ]Ie productiun lIf guld a., t hI' amount of guld \\'hich can b., 
.,btainel! fur the lJurpo
e uf increa..;ing the bankers re
el\"e
, 
1 \entme tu thinl... that the ,L1oIl\'(' e\.planation will enable yuu 
to cunw tu t]lt.> conclusiun th.Lt, II tIlt' gold bast 01 the triangh' 
Cd11l10t he incn'
t-;('d, then tilt' d,mgpr 'iput i..; thl' LO,\ ,\" 
[ \\,mt 
ou to remember' th.Lt the b.1uking systplU of 
('vcry countl Y hd.
 its triangle
, aud that the principles enuncÍ.L- 
tf'>d abo\'e, e\.ist in e\ ery tL Í.Lngk of !'\ ery banking system 
hasetl on gold in the world: that hemg Sf', it is clear, generally 
"pe,lkin/-,.' that th... busines.., of tlL' ",orld is canied on b\' 
JIIe,ws 01 IO,LIlS, that ]oalb ('fe,LlL' CH'dits that the st.ll1u-b\ 
101 the protection of credit..; is gold, and that therefure ßolêl 
contI ul., tr.,dl', 
It nM)" hd.ppen that the trade of 0)1(' coulltry grows by 
lc.1p
 and buund..., tl\!' loans and credit,.., uf course, folllJ\\Ìng, 
whih- th" tr,Lùe of other cuuntl ie'- r('maips nonn,t!. \\'hat, 
then, 1.11...t',.; pian. . lîle guld I),I-;e uf tIll" triangle of the former 
hecoJ11e
 tou "mall. and it i.., neces,.;d.f\" to ('nl
lIW.' it, !low is 
the inClPa-. ,'ffecled:' It i..; dft'ctt.>il hS th
' representatin.> 
bant of till' more prosperous countr
 attacking the gold basi., 
of th.' tl i,L1l
k of othl'r counh ips, and the instrument by whidl 
tl... ,Ltt.Lck'is IIhlde i..; till' ratl' uf discount. By this meall., 
gold \\ ill hI" attJ ,Lnl'd h IIIJl tho ba-;l'... of the tl Ì<uìglt'..; of other 
count I iI". .1nù 1l1lle
0> thu,.,e basb d.re too great fur the adequatt. 
l'rolt:ctiun uf the credits, the repre
entati\ e banks of thosl' 
('()\Inti ie... \\Ì1l meet the attack b\' also putting up their rate", 
But it ma) happen that the lr.lde uf e\'ery country has in- 
.n:a..,ed h
- 1t'.1p
 and bunnd, al1LI that all loans and credits 
ha\'e .11"u inerea"ed, Then tl1l' Ilght hl'l!ins h
 e\'er) cuunln' 
putting up it,., I ,Lit-. fir,t tu prC\l:'llt it, ha..,(' hping- dimini
h(,11. 
and. 
 . undh. tu incH.l.;\, it if po..;,ihle, 
I d l1S dearly l1nder
land the meaning of this very 
hlL'id and tl uthful illustration, Our producing classe" 
art' Iwing mgl'd tl) do their be
t tf) c<.lptllre Cerman trade, 
::'\0\\, 110 l'.\.Íl'n"'lOll uf tr,tl./(- i" po
,;iblc 11l1Ùer prl'sellt 
('u1HlitiOlh t \.cqJt thruugh the increase of bank luan", 

IlPI',o...in.
 tll<.l.t thL'..;r
 lo,m" al (' gr,UI!ed anù thl' l'nterpl 1Sl', 
:-:hill, ,1I1L1 indu-.tr
, uf our l' IInlt- are n'wanh-J hy a grl'at 
incH ,I in tr,ldl' \\ hat , rt,LÎn1\ haw thl'\" that thl'\' 
will hI' p,lIníttl'd tl' \;:, 1'j1 thi, tr:lcll:: .\nd \\h,lt i-. t;, 
lilll
, thi, 11.Ldc incrc',I
 , 
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The, answers are (I) that since trade depends upon 
the credIt allowed by the banks, \\hich in turn ùepcnù::; 
upon th
 amount of the gold reserves, there is absolutely 
no certamty, (2) That the limit is gauged neither by 
the enterprIse of our peu1-'le nor the I'\.tent of the market!; 
1I1-'{'n for British guuds. but by the 
ame aL'cidL'nb e\ I'n'ts 

nd condit
ons \
'hich mal
e 
11I our indu"trial op
'raÌion-; 
.'? uncertam., \"IZ - the Impurt... ,lI1d l'\.ports of guld, 

ow L
:mdon IS the ol1l
' free gold market in tl1l' \\ur!d, 

t1pposmg therefore that after the \rar, (;I'rnhI11Y or tire 
l'nited 
tatl'
, ur both, determine to wage a r
'kntks,; 
commercIal war for the \\ odd's markets, Xot unly \\ill 
they att,:ck by en?eavouring to undersell us, but thèy \\ill 
t:y to cnpple us III our most vulnerable spot :-YÌz. OJn 
(Iold Jlarket, B
' \\ ithdrawing gold from London the\' 
can compel our banks to reduce th{'ir loans to BritisÌ. 
merch
nt..;. rlnd our dforb at capturing German trade \\'ill 
be fnlltie
s, A.!1d the only weapon of self-defence uur 
bankers control IS the Bank rate! In a former article [ 
gaye an illustration of the n,lation of gold to credit amI 
COll1n1\'ITl' by means of thi
 im erted pyramid, 
If \n.' apply 
ir Ed\\'ard Hulden's' condu
ion
 to the 
figurc of this Íl1\ ertt'd pyramiù, WI' shall see at a 
lanc
: 
how the muvements of gold affect our trd.de and' com- 
merce, \\'e ha\"e a:: before a compdratin'h' sm,'11 amuunt 
of gold supporting an enOrmous yolume òf credit. hank 
loans. ek" un which 
resb the va
t blbine
s 
e
t' intert'St
 of the nation, 
Now thi
 vulume of 
cf{'dit is suppo
ed to 
hear a certain rehtiull 
to the guld n'scn'e
 
held by the I
anb. 
E
acth: \\ hat thi
; is, 
the public can ne\ï'r 
tell, for the reasun 
that on" 1\\'0 hanl
s 
in Lundun l-Jubli,.;h their guld huldin
s, YÌ/,
' the Bank 
of England and the Londun lïtv and 3Iidland Bank. of 
\\ hich Sir Ed\\'arù Holdl'n is its n'IT able chairman, 
Of course. this relation lH:'ces
aiilv yaries from time 
to time, hut no banker \\"Quld gu IIn indefinitely incre,bing 
hi,.. loans \\ ithuut increasing his gold rL'"ern's, \nd \'in' 
versa, if hi::. gold rescrve
 are 
hrinkil1g the prudent 
hanker \\ ill necessarily be compelled to call in that pru- 
purtion of his loans corresponding to the reductiun in hi... 
reserve
, Now the ratio of gold to bank credit in practice 
is supposed to vary from 10 to 20 per cent. Supposing uur 
foreign cumpetiturs succeeded in \\ ithdrawing :is.ooo.ooo 
in gold from the Bank of England, The bank ]oans 
must oe reduced to thl"' extent of ;1;25,000,000 to 
[5U,ouO,000 to prest'n'c tll{' preyiously c
isting ratiu, 
,\nd by \\ ithdrawing this credit. of course the trade and 
commerce dependent on such loans are destroyed. 
Our Fig, l gT<.lphically reprcsl'nts the disastruus 
eltect on creùit and commerce by this export of guld, 
Sir Edward Holden'::. Liverpool addre::.,; was a yery frank 
admission that tl1\' gold ba
is- tugether with our free 
gold markl,t- pl,tces Briti"h tr.1de and industry at the 
mercy - not onlv of our tr<.lÙe competitur" hut- uf the 
hullion de,tlers and sp,'culators of the \\'lJrld! Hi..; 
illustratiuns .;ho\\' th,Ü any long continued period IIf 
indu"trial pru"perit\" is made impos
ihlc by the n,,,tric- 
tion.; impo,;l'd hy the gold-redemption 
y..;tclll, I-Il' 
further 
hLJWS (no duuht l1l1cunscìuush-) th,tt the guld 
I),hi" i
 a hr,d
I' upun tIll' wheels uf indlbtr
'. L'until1l1all
" 
interfering \\'jth thl' rate of pruduction. Here abo i::. till' 
explanatiun of t]l\' phenol11enon that pcriod
 uf pro
}Jerity 
are inf'\"itabh" foUowecl b\' p..riods of depre...,;iun, 
lncrea:'elt trade rlel11élnd,. iI1lTt'aseLl banking facilitie" 
increased loan,.. "hut the moment credit i" il1tTl'ased tu 
meet thi..; Ùelll<l1H 1 , the gold rt'sen c__ <.In' ..;trailll'ù, the ban k 
r.1te i... rai"etl. luan. .11';' I'alll:'cl in. tilt-' brake is ,lPplied ,0 
the wheels of indll-..try, productIOn is checked, 1'l11pluyct'- 
are ùisch.uged. entL:rpri..,L i... tlisr'uuraged. and the extr,l 
dl'l11anù f(lr 1I10I1l'\' and credit, which prospl'rOlb til11e
 
re<[uire. i., cl1ukl'd' uff 
 , 
In "hurt. (1111 IÌllalll'Ìal "v
k1l1 de"truy
 pru"pl'nt), 
and [('ùuc I " tr.tdl' to the amullnt uf guld a\ ail,thlc, 
u 
th,tt thl' IlH'l'hani...m IIf e\.('hange, Í1bte,tÙ uf facilitating 
trade ,It all tinu
. ,ldlWlh' l'hl'(
ks it. It lirst :::.ti\1luI.1tl" 
jllllu-.ln'. ,tlJd thl'l1 tI('
fro\"' it. rhe 
()
Ù IM...is ha
 
h 'come huth tIll' lift- .11111 tl
,lth of rr,ltlt-, 
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By Eden Phillpotts. 


S () cIosr> to the sere wasÍl was the colour of him, 
that ] , 1Ot until,alungsi(k did ont' p('rcf'i,'e thi- 
"mudgc of ta\\ n\' was no parI of the dead hea th 
and fern, but à youth in khaki re.
tin,
 on ,1 
boulder be:-.ide the highway, 
.. Bit off more than I can che\\'," he said, .. rhi,; i-= 
m\' rirst da\" without crutches and I\'e gone too félr," 
J He had 011<' "tout stick besidl' him and no more, 
.. CouIel ,'ou get on \\ith an ann t'otlwr "idl' ) .. 
.. \'('<:, tc
 right:-;, if it ban't asking too milch," 
Hi,- village home lay twu miles off and we 
tarted 
for it. 
.. I came up O\'er as gay as you pleasl" and thought 
I Wd
 all right; but I can't tra H'l like I could afore I 
wa... hit and m
' foot's PIOP('rI.\' tired" h(' pxplained, 
.. \\'ollnded in France? ' 
"
o-(
allipoli, Onl.\ a touch and I'm \\'ell again, 
but it gets tired, Got a week at home after ho:-òpital ; 
thl'n I join up," 
.. \' ou're pretty YOllng yet. 
.. In sight of twent,'," h(' .;;aid, "But t('n war" older 
than that I reckon," 
.. The war':; turned a goud manv bovs into men, 
.. In a wav, It'
 funn\" being 'back to \\ïdecombc 
and s('eing wh'at wa" my iife, and what ')eemed goocl 
enough not mUl'h mon' than a ,veal' ago," 
.. It's all shrunk a bit -eh ? .. 
" rhat's just it," he 
aid eagerly "If that iddel1 
the \'en' word! It'" all shrunk- all of it. _'-fore I went. 
Dartynloor seemed a tidy big place and I couldn't picture 
a bigger; but now- ' HC' broke off and laughC'd, 
. \\ïlf'n I camC' out of ho
pital and dO\\ n to 
c'\\ ton, I 
lifted mv eves and <:dId, , 
o\\ for old Dart \1noor.' .\nd 
if you'd"beìiC'\'e it, 1 looked for Hey Tor I{ock up in thc' 
S:"::\'! .\nd then suddenlv I Sf'e t\\'O little grev mole-hills 
far down undC'r, and therC' was Hn' ror Rock, I left it 
a l11ight.\, big thing and coml' hon1(' to find nought at all' .. 
.. You've seen some real mountains meantimc' 
.. So I have then, Honw's shrunk, that's the word, 
Ever.\,thing'<; shrnnK-the blessed people have shrunk 
1 reckon! " 
.. It's your ne\\ point of dew, Shall you go hack 
farming? " 
.. I wonder about that, he <.;aid, "TherC"s somc'- 
thing good to it. It never seemed p.lrticular good much 
before, but ju,>t life, ['m velY fond of rattle, But it 
\\'ouldn't be thl' samC' again, Though Iwnw's got small 
in one \\'ay, it'!-. got big in anotllC'r. You take it for 
granted till you\'e been away from it and gut knocked 
about. Then when) ou caml' back you find there was a 
lot more to it than you thuught." 
" You see more of the truth of it ? .. He nodded, 
He presented the inten'sting spectacle of an intelli- 
gent man, whose idc'a,.; ran beyond his power of ex- 
prc,.;..;ion; but it was C'asy to SC'C' what he was feeling, 
.. Do you want to go back? .. 
" I do. It's not the .;;ame things being up against 
Turks as German:;, I want to do my bit against Cermans. 
There's more to it. I'd sooner knock out onC' (;f'rman 
than t('n Turks," 
.. I can understand that But you don't want to bC' 
a soldier all vour time? " 
.. 
o, ill be very glad to come hack to my father 
I believe, All the same [ wouldn't have mi<;<:ed it. 
You can't nC'\'er bC' Ihl 
cll11l' again. I tdl thC' <:tarred 
chaps that tIH'Y don't know 1/1('y're born and, what-= 
111 ore , they don't know they're English, (;00(1 / ord ! 
II they was to go out into till' world' and <;e(' \\ hat our 
pal.; in the war think of the Engli..;h, And our own 
- the Canadian,;; and ,\n7ac', - n'rv mother'.., <:,on," 
\Ve ff 
ted awhile and l()o"-C'd del\\'ll through twilight 
al the tiny hamlet of \\'idl" omhe a n('...t of cot
 with 
little flelds spread on the hills round about ulHler the moor 
anfl a church tower abo\'C' grev, nakt.d sycamore:"
 
" That's my home," Ill' "aid, pointing to a farmhouse 
on thf' nearer slope. "I see trenche.:; wheft'\'f'r I look 
nowadays. I thought I kne\\ how to dig before I joinC'd, 
but I didn't even know how to dig, 'fis fnnnv to see 
labouring men digging no\\', You want to yell at"em," 


\\'e parted pre<"l'ntly at hi.; Outl r 
atl' and he was 
gt'nC'rou
 of than"-s 
.. Fom of u<.; han' joilll'd up ...ilJ('" I I ,1111C' back. 
hl' ,.id cl... \\', sholJk h,l1ld... .. O( c onr... I ('an't put it 
b 'fof(' 'elll likl' truth; but 
o "rlOlI a, thl' chap" hegin tu 
'pnl out a bit what it Illean..., thl' right "0rt go along," 
.. . \nd tilt' \\ Itmg ort 
.. rhC'\' ain't no blank good \\ ht'th,'r or no," hc' saill. 
" IllrT("" ñ1f'n do\\n thf'n' ,,1m ,a,' to ,'our fan' that 'ti..; 
,lil one to thl'm whether Bill or (
('org(' n'igns O\('r '('m 
And vou can't ma"-e c'm 'dificll'nt. You can pnt '('Ill 
into khaki, of cour
 , and gd elll d bit nearer to being 
m
n; but then' ain't no brain:-. to \\or).: on," 
I-It- !imJ-!ed ofi climbing till' hill again; and wlwrf' 
the moor:-. sallk to amorpholl"; m:l-, tlf gloolll under 
gat'lITim,' dclrkJ]e'" Oil!' rt'tunH'd with illlagilla1ion 
q uickl'lwd and dn (,Illot ion of large -=a ti,
faction after the 
s.-.Idier.... talk, 
F or it ed1Ol'd the 1110\ ement at work in million..; flf 
ynllthful n
ind:; it promise(l thC' l'I'rt.linty th;ot in 
mea"urC' of t hl'ir int!'lI('ct. t!>( p(lte'
tial fat her..: of till' 
racC' to COIllC wi!1 fall' life. after the \\ar in a larger spirit, 
\\'ith heightened understandin
 and far widl'r \',tlue
 th.lII 
of old, .\nd that comprehelbion, lik!',l dm\ 11, is hrighten- 
ing tl1(' C'Yf-" of all the Empin.'" ('hildn'n, now meeting in 
the fte:-.h for the filA tin1\', and minglin
 in ';lIch :-oacred 
-=l'[\'i('p for tllC'ir rommon :\Iother, thLlt he'lCdorth, from 
palm to pÏJw, and pille tll pole, must quid..::C'n a mightic'r 
spirit and throb" steadit'r heart. 
On the morning of this cIa \' I had read the bigge.;;t 
wllnl on the subject that had 
'l't appeared in a plIbl,ic 
print -,I word of tla:ne, \\'l'll sho\\ ing how once ag.lIll 
th(' soul that inspiIb O!lr Empir<", :-.el
-gonTning ,'oloni,.; 
map be sought to breathe \\'i..;dom and tllf' new liff' into 
the aged :\Iotherland: for in Canada. .\l:stralia, Xew 
Zealand and the Cape shall he found a "f'c1pa with f"l- 
chantmt'nt,;; great enough to bring ne'\\' \'outh to thC' 
{'Jlited Kingdom, :\1", Hughe
. tl1(' PrirÌl(' :\lini..;ter of 
. \u-;tralia, ha,., bt'C'n sworn a :\lC'mber of tlw Canadian 
Pri\'\' Council and attemkd a meeting of the Cabinl't 
an e\'ent at onc" unparalleled in tl1(' d
r01lÏdes of Empire 
and guldf'1l with infinite pos-=ibility, 
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SH.\KESPE.\RIAN.E, 


By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


THF kAISER, 
lie hath llu .friends but '((tho arc fn'l'1lds 
[OJ fear, 
lrhich in his /:realtst need 'wi,l shr11lk 
.from him. 


R]CH'\IU) III" .., ii" 20,1, 


THE \'01'1' OF CRFDIT. 
The strù1
t:est castle, /{,'l1.'C1 01- lr'il'lI, 
The golden lullet beals " dl '(l'lI. 


Till' PASSION \ I F I'll GRI\I. xi".. 29.30, 


TO TIll' CONSf:IENTIOI'S ORJECTOIL 
There are more thi1lgs ill //Ct1'i'l'111111d cm-th, 
floralzo, 
Thall are dreamt of in :; 0111' þhlïosoþh)', 
I1-\
ILET, (.. ..., 165-7. 
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PENNELL. 


And the Craft of Germany at Work. 
By Haldane Macfall. 


B ECACSE of the"e thing<; that Pennell'
 sKilled 
hand ha
 limned, I write the--' impre,,::.ions of 
the latL
t pha
' of his art in a Yctst camp of 
armed men where battalions upon battalion<: 
lie along the ridge" .is a di\ i"ion prepare-- itself for battle. 
One's mind tra\"els back ;;ume thirtv ycars tú the day 
when one was learning the ..-raft and "ubUdy of battle 
oneself, little forbceing the world tumult that lay forward; 
and, curiously enough, out of that di
tant calm come... to 
me amongst' many' impre"sion<; the work \)f a young 
.\merican - Jo"eph Pennell, He and hi.., charming wife 
were cycling O\"er the Canterbul'\' Pilgrimage and he wa"> 
laying the foundation-- of that sound reputation for 
journalistir art which he ha" stC'adily increased ( \'er since 
-11(' illustrating and "he writinf., their delig-htful ad- 
ventures, I use the word If ;ournalistir " in it.. be.;;t "enSl, 
The pen line was harder and the hand morC' nH'rhanical in 
those davs; but the (lrawïngs were 111H' stuff, and, lik 
mo;;t of Pennell'.., work, arC' among"t my art tn'<l'
un 
Pel11wll, likC' "c\"eral of the \'nung Anwrican ilhl"trator
. 
must ha\"e l)(-'en under the' influencc of \ïprgc in hi
 
beginning,,: but a" his hand's skill increascd. he rapidh' 
de\"eloped a free u
c of the pen lil1f' which hod up to the' 
s.'ries of C'x(jui-;itc pen-and-ink landscapl" that make 
t.he lIiglm a\'
 clnd ß\,'l('({\'S s('rie
 of Engli..h ('fluntv 
hi"toric... Olie of the Jinest achievement, uf mndt'rn 
illustration, 


Poems of Masonry, 
From thé best artists of thc agT'. Pennell hac; taken 
and added to his technical ma"tery of the pen-line, until 
his larg" drawings of cathedrals and uther buildings 
ha\'e become poems in the interpretatiun of masonn, 
Curiously enough, hi.. small pen-and-ink work alwd
 
hold.. -;omething of the largf' vision; his wry larg 
dra\\ings lack this largene
;;, and, for all their charm, seem 
to be deficient in strength and breadth, This parado\. 
of technique is easily accounted for, when we come to 
weigh the strength and the weakne,;s of Pennell'", vision 
and utterance. and abO\'c all his psychology and al tistic 
character, with a glimpse at his intellectualit\', One 
dIes not take th(' troublp to examine an artist's soul to 
this extent unle"" h(' be a true arti"t, -and Pennell is a 
true arti"t. 
or can the". drawing'i of ff (
ermanv at 
\York." which app,'ar on page 2 of thi<o i:,slH', bI. 
appreciated at tlwir n'al \'ahl(' nntil we umkr- 
stand <;.nmf'thing of the p
ychnlog
' and craft of 
tlw man who lll
tde them; ,1I1d who, all UlH'. itting ..t 
tl1f' thing 11(' ha, dOl1f', ha" 1)\' hi.. \'f'r
 coldnC'"... of ,i...ion 
and lack of pa......inn added to tIlt' d,unning indictment 
ae:ainst the Prns...ian, 
, Perhaps the worst inf1uenc(' under \\ hich Pem1f'1l 
came wa" tl1(' ma.;;terful, ag 6 Tessi,'C', and ml'ntall} un- 
scrupulous <;oul,of \\'hi"tler. Xu man eyer talked more 
utter tra"h about art and in a more exquisite way than 
\\lÜ"Uer: no man when he set to work tn cn lte art 
mor(' ruthle...sh rid him"clf of his intellectual falsitie.. 
and surrenclt-red hinbelf more to the thoroughly emotional 
achie\ eml nt of th(' impression he desired to utter. 
P('nnell, re,tlising thl' high artistic achie\ ement of the 
man, accf'pted and became missionary to the falsitÜ,., of 
hi<; intellect, dnd thereby limited his O\\n po\\cr<o. \Y" 
sep it ar;-ain and again in the notes which he <;et" down 
in hi.;; , J.talof'ue tn ff (
erm.iny at \York." For instance, 
.. all gn.at ,\ )rk, lik, {!rlat art, is the carr
ing on of 
tradition" [his i
 a half-truth which fail'i utterly 
to grasp the <oi{'nificance of art; it's just the old 
beauty fallacv in its night"hirt. Ob\'iouc;ly art i., eÌf t nal 
but craft...man"hip ha- Co\ 01\"1 d, and it is prt'ci<ocl
T in the 
aping of ,l dead tradition that all art ('ndf'a\ our tìnrl.. its 
gra\' , \\'c SPl Pl'nndl'.;; intellectual elf-(kel ption again 
in such a pa- ,,In ,1"''' thC' l"OI1WÌl r" arp built inside the 
great c a"tlf" and <on bl'com(' picture .que in ''ld of 
C'\T(''''1re , ' 1)\ dlich lw H',llh 1111 .Ins that the thing \\hi, h 
man (',Ill.., ,1 
 H11('Ìf'] i a llllkOlh thin.!::" and a.;;t11 Ìl'h' 
i,tked. by the German..> in hiding it in illt ,lJ1 old I, tll 


yet the gn ater part of his not('
 are giwn to glorifying 
factorie and workshop
 to the disparagement of castles 
and I athcdrals' :Xow thi.. dishone'ity of intellect you 
will nen'r find in Pel1lw\l's artistry: thc moment, like. 
\\"hi...tler, he "tops ta/hug about art and sets to work to 
create it, he leache:; fme achie\'ement. It is Dr. Jekyll 
and !\I r. H wle. 
His Artistic Utterance. 
Let all Pennell'
 talk abuut art go, \\"hat are 
the limits ,1I1lÌ the height" of his arti
tic utterance? fhl' 
chief lack i... ab... 'nCl of that pa""ion or inten
itv of feeling 
by which alow' th(' mightie<;t art is created, On the otlwr 
hand there is a f'rene sincerity of \'ision that gin's a 
rare dignit\ tl) the \"i,ion of the man, rakC' for inst,mcr' 
the drawillg of " \Yithin the Lac -\York of 
t('e1" in 
the Vulcan 
hipyanl at Hamburg, with its 11nC' per<;pec- 
ti\ and c-adf'ncf' Pf'nndl contid(
 to us that it \\ as 
.. difficult to draw and" excitinf., ..: w, rf'alisp thC' 
drau.
hbman<.hip hut WI' get no hint of OJ(' (''\citC'l11C'nt. 
Or tak.. the tine lithograph of " nw Hut of the Cape of 
(;ooc1 Hope Sted \rork
 at Ohf'rhausen," \\ith its l)f'aut\' 
of "pacing an.1 <uTangen1f'nt, and comparf' the collI 
hard ('\'l' (If this mdn \\ho <;.aw it with thl' l'\'l' of snch a 
pr ,t a.. Brangw\"Il or 1Iillet or :\Ieunier. think of the 
dramatic inh:nsit
' of the app al of thi
 thing to Brangwyn, 
anrl imd 
ine what hp would han' gi\"(,J1 us, and we see the 
vast rulf that' 'parate<; what one may call in ib highe
t 
<; ns. "pictorial journalism" from" dramatic art." 
J am dwelling perhaps a little unduly and with 
S'lme insistency on this point of the cold deliberatp 
\ i"ion and fret cÏom from all temper in Pennell'
 displa
 of 
"Germa11\' at \\'ork" in order to pn"" its high value to-da
' 
from it-. \"ery lack of pas,;ion, Brangw\'n and l\Ieunier 
and :\IiIlet led the \\"av in modern clrt to the rn'elation of 
th(' f!lory and wondèr of work: but they did it with 
inten"it
 of temper and ...ision, Look at one of Brang- 
\\ \"n's men calrving a load along a plank gangway from 
a 'great ship, and he gets the power of the thing with t1w 
joy that an old Greek o'
ulptor got out of carving an athlete 
in marble, "'ith Pennell, no, There is the record, 
<;tated \\ith e\.f}uisite detail and balance, of a witness, 
In order to convinci one of hi.;; joy in the thing hp 
a" to 
print it in the catalogue he has subordinated Ins art 
to hi" intellect, and confInf'd hi, emotion<.tl <;ta t('111ent to 
hi<o df-rritici
m of tl1(' limits of hi" pO\\'er", 
Proof of German Intentions, 
Tt so h,l}llwn c that it is a<.; \\'('11 ,,0. If we 11f'e(krl 
proof of (;('rnMI1V'
 \'dst intention to <.:et out and 0\'\'1"- 
\\ helm the \\ mId, it could he found in this cold-hloo(kd 
I \ idenc(' of Penndl'.. th,tt i" withont bia.. or p'\.aggeration 
or 'ntiment-e\"icknce indeed that is rather admiration 
than condemnation, It se('med to thinking men until 
a few years ago an unthinkable thing that a whole people 
could havp been urgani"l'd into an ambition to one end. 
But the German did it; his \'('rv nal rowness of skull 
and that a
gressiVf' ignoranc p callC'd Kultur helping 
and binding hi" sine\\s to the fantastic {'nclem'our. , 
The dav thl: Royal Hou of Prussia dropped the PIlot 
in 18qo, Bi
marck, às he stepped from the helm of State, 
must ha\'(' bepn filled with a strange wonder as to where 
his teaching::. \\en ..;oing to lead the realm that he had 
cn'atcll with such astounding sKill and unscrupulons ne ,.,,,,, 
He shook his head at th(' councils of tht, new bloods; he 
foretold the wreckage, be sure of it, or he had not been 
dismis_ed the ship, But even Bismarck must have 
stood a-wonder at the work the profec
ors had already 
achieved -the inoculation of high and low with the 
yjpw<: of G('rmany'
 destiny as the lord of the earth, 
En'l v .ch(Julbov, e\crv student, spectacled doctor am 1 
law
<'r, gro
er'
 boy,' waitC'r, labourer, :oldier, sailo
" 
pdrsfln, panp('r, poop, ,111d. king, had deClded th
t t,lm 
"lav('-r;Jrl' of which they Wire, could by orgamsatIon 
. reate (;f'1 many into a ,,'orId-empire and 1111er O\'cr tl
e 
l,trth, 1'0 th:lt pnd th('\- lwnt their commercp, tll(')( 
philn nphy, their religion, their thinking. their God. 
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A ROlnance of the South Seas. 
By H. de Yere Stacpoole. 


,SY"OPSIS: 111 acquart, an adunturer íl:.'ho has spent 
must of his lite at sea, finds himself i;t Sydney 01
 his beam ends, 
He has a u'01zàerful story of gold hidden uþ a rit'a in Sew 
Guinea and a chance acozwÙztance, fillman, a sporting mal' 
about town, fond 01 )'achtÙzg and racing, ojÎers to introduce him 
10 a wealthy 'lr'oolbroker, Curle'lE'iJ, ü:ith a 
'ieZf' to financing the 
scheme, 111fJcquart also makes the acquaintance of Houghton, 
a IT'ell-educated Englis/mz'ln out ot a iob, u'/w has done a good 
deal of 'Yachting in Þis time, (loYleu:ts turns dOli"n the scheme, 
th
/(gh, !II acquart tells his story in a most convincing mar.ner, 
Hzs sÛent partner Screed belieus in 2&, and unbeknou:n to 
Curleie-is, follows the tl,ree men, asks them to his house, and 
'l
rees to find the ship and the money, on seeing that .11 acqllart' s 
Izz
dC1
 treasme map agrees with an Admiralty chart, The 

ll1p zs the yawl" Barracuda," Screed, on the morrOL, takes 
the three men over the" B!:lrraC/tda," 2.f'itlz 'iJ.':hich they are de- 
lighte,d, Coming aWfJY .1I acquart is o2..ertaken by an old friend, 
one Captain Hull, who hails him as B--y Joe, and accuses 
him of many mean crimes, Jlacquart ghes Captain Hull 
the sliP, but unbeknoIT'n to him Hull gets in touch wIth Screed, 
and rnHghtens him on the real character of III acquart, ] ust as 
the .. Barracuda" is about to sail Screed takes Hull on board 
and unexpectedly introduces him to !I[acquart as a memher of 
the ,crew. Before the shiþ is a day out Captain Hull n:.akes it 
f>lam to Macquart he is on the look-out for his" monkey tricks," 


CHAPTER I\., 


A \'JSIOX OF THE DEEP, 
T HEY passed the latitude of Point Danger \Ùth 
the land a hundred and thirty miles to port, 
drawing closer ashore till they reached 25 degs, 
\\ith Great Sandy Island showing away acro
,.. 
the blue and sparkling sea, 
i'Jever were adventurers more blessed by weather; dav
 
ul azure and nights of stals brought them steadily north 
,\ith a warm, favourable wind thai made life a delight. The 
-ails needed scarcely any handling, \"atches were kept anyhow 
<md !\Iacquart, who had promised great things in the- way 
of assistance in working and navigating the boat, .. let go 
all holts," to use the expression of Hull, and, retired into 
himself, snoozing most of the day in his bunk below, 
Hull, on the contrary, ha\'ing promised nothing and com- 
ing on board in fact as a supercargo, did much, He took 
his trick at the wheel, helped in the navigation and slowly and 
"ure!v from the very first day, rose in ascendancy, 
He was an older man than any on board, e\.cept :\Iacquart; 
he was a very big man pl1\:sicallv and it would seem that hp 
possessed some pinch of thãt iron- stuff of the soul that makes 
tor ascendancy, Ho\\ ever that might be, the fact remains 
that by the time they had reached the Point Danger latitude 
the crew of the Barracuda had shaken them'ielves down just 
as a chemical mixture precipitate" itself, Tillman, who had 
started as captain had, \\ ithout recog-nising the fact, all but 
given up his position to Hull, Jacky; the black fellow, owing- 
to his practical knowledge of the sea, immense activity and 
quickness in the uptake, had come out of the galley, so to 
speak, and risen to a sphere of usefulness even above Hough- 
ton's. !\Iacquart, who ought to have been leader of thp 
whole party, if not captain, had sunk to the bottom, and it 
was the plain truth that here, faced with the actualities of the 
expedition, he appeared to have no more sway upon the 
fortunes of the business than any cockroach crawling in the 
cahin, 
I say" appeared," for :\Iac4ualt \\as one of thuse men of 
whom it is impossible to speak definitely, one of those men 
who are never' 0 potent or so dangerous as when they appear 
idle or innocuous, 
Things were like thi" \\ hen an t'\'ent occurred th',Ü blOught 
Hull even more to the forefront and consulidated hi
 po
ition, 
They had pas-oed the latitude of the Cumberland blands, the 
tail of the Great Barrier l{..d la
 bv comput.Ltion fift
 mile... 
to port and ahead all that tangle of reef
 and cay" "tretching 
fmm the 
Iadclaine C dV to Flinders Reef. The \\ ind that 
had bl 
n holùing fair and ,>teady suddenly dropppd and they 
.lwok one morning tu find them
eh',- driftinp- in a glacial 
. ,l!m, 
Tillman ,caml on deck at "i\. !

6 his pvj,uua ,\Où with a 
to;;'cl over his arm hf' fonnd that _.:kv had left tlw \\'hp I 
,1Od wa busv in the ,llle\', rhe Ha;racuda with her bl'am to 
the swell was rollinr slightl" to the tune of creakin" N)rdag 
<md swinging boom, the air WJ.S still and breathlc,..,., and the 


great "UIl \\a,.. blatin upun ,1 wvIlli lh \\J.ter and sky infinite 
and \\onderful in ,ts depths and shade'> of a,mre. 
The "ea like a great veil of "apphirc-tinted satin, heaved 
in wide meado\\s of s\\ell, there W,lS not a ruftle on its surface 
an,d all to the east it blazed back the light of the sun like a 
mirror. 
.. ?lIv wurd! "aid Tillman, He .,tvud for a moment 
\\histling and skimming the horizon with hi... f'\ _3, when he 
undressl'd and began to tub, Jack\' leaving the galley for 
the purpose of thrO\\ing bucket
 ot \\ater over him, 
.\s he dried, Houghton came on deck followed by Hull, 
.. It's a dead flat ca'm," ,>aid Hull, standing with his 
hands clasping the bulwark rails and his gaze fixed across the 
sea, "and I'd sooner eM a gale ro' \\ind- I would so-I'd 
"oom'r . a gale 0' \\ind," 
.. What are you croaking about said Tillman, 
Hull ruffled at thi'> and for the first time on the voyage. 
showed irritation, 
" You're a damn longshoreman. sJ.id he, "If you ain't 
,live to the meanin' of a ca'm in these waters with the drift 
\\e've got, you'll maybe li\'en up when we're aground on 
some b--y reef. She':"> been drifting half the night and 
this thing may last for da
'" \\,p're a long sight too close to 
that there Barrier to please yours trooly-that's my meanin',.. 
Tillman, seeing the other'" frame of mind, went below to 
dress whilst Hull, cutting a chew of tobacco, stood with 
his back to the bulwark rail. watching and criticising Hough- 
ton, who was now being swilled hy Jacky, 
.. I never can understand what yuu chaps find in that 

ort of thing," said the Captain who was un given to super- 
fluous washing, .. If a chap was to swill water on me like 
that I'd kick him blind instead of payin' him tehbacca to do 
it same as you pay Jacky, It ain't nach'ral." 
" It bucks one up," said Houghton, 
The Captain, having no answer to this, walked aft. Then 
seeing Jacky coming from the galley with a steaming coffee-pot 
in his hand, he \\ent helow. Houghton followed him, and 
hreakfast was sef\'ed, Canned kippered herrings, fried bacon, 
and tomatoes formed the meal. Jacky had baked some rolls 
the night befon' and therl' \\as 
hip's bread-which nobod\ 
touched, 
Hull's bad temper \'J.nished before the food, His appetite 
was enormous, and he was proud of it; J\lacquart, never a 
great eater, had come from his bunk unshaved and disre- 
putable-looking and was seated before a cup of coffee, Till- 
man and Houghton, fresh from their tub and filled with the 
good spirits of youth were talking and laughing and Jacky, 
ha\ing served the food, had skipped on deck again on Hull's 
urder to keep a look-out for an
 thing he might see. 
fhe Barracuda, rolling gently to the swell, kept up a con- 
tinyous whine, cordage, blocks, spars and timbers all lending 
\ Olce, 
"She don't like hanging idle, said Tillman, "but 
there's no use in her grumbling fh glas", is steady for one 
thing," 
" Ay, it's steady enough, ..aid Hull, "I'd sooner see 
it dropping a bit, ca'ms like this get on mv spine, for why 
I don't know, It's maybe beco" I was laid up in one once 
in the old Jlonterey, a three master, she were, forty days out 
of London bound for Durban, Head winds right to Bathurst 
and a dead flat ca'm on the line, There we lay and rotted 
two v.et'ks, short 0' water, and seventf'pn dozen sharks pokin' 
their no,..es round her starn !" 
\t half-past eleven that da" -three bells-Tillman, 
who was rigging up an awning with the help of a spare sail, 
had his attention drav.n to Hull who \\as standing shading his 
l'\'!'" \\ith his hJ.nd and staring over the "ea to port. 
Tillman left his work and looked, A quarter of a mile, 
or le,,
, away J. strange oily patch \\dS \isible on the surface 
of the water and eyen as he gazed, 
uddenly, a little burst of 
fUelm blOke the 'a SUI fact 
HI' had no time to "pcJ.k befure Hull \\as on him, 
.. \\ p're driftin' on to "hoals," cried Hull. "Get th' 
boat out for towin, if 
 our only chance," He rushed to 
thf' cavin h,ltch\\av and called to the fellow" below, then, 
turnin n 'nd helpl'd by J<lckv and Tillman, he bf'Cran lowering 
the 1)( Lt, when she \\ ,L" water-burne J.nd floating alongside 
he lookt.d round, 
.. \\ herl' ... Mal he cried, 
, He ha
n't conH up 
et," r"plif-'d Houghton, 
lIull turned, v.ent to the Lahin Lompanion-way and dived 
1wlO\\, a suund of shouting and stru
gling \\J.S heard and ne\.Ì 
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moml'nt 
racquari crimson in the face and seeming half 
<;tran"1 d, \\as lit\.-rally 
hot upwards on deck as though 
blO\\;n by an e:\.plosion, 
Hull on goin
 below had found 
Iacquart lying in his bunk 
reading an old copy of the Bulletin, Ordered on deck and 
refusing the order, he had found himself suddenly seized, 
half-throttled, and thrust up the hatchway, 
All the animosity of Hull for thi<; old time partner of his, 
all the hatred which he suppressed and kept under and 
covered over with fair or jesting words 11ad suddenly blazed 
out. Tillman, though he had little time to think recognised 
this fact and took a momentary chill at the sight of the fury 
that had dwelt among them, hid away and sealed, suddenly 
unbottled like this, 
Seizing Macquart by the scruff of his neck, Hull rushed 
him to the port bulwarks till the buttons of his coat clashed 
agai'1st the rail. 
" Over you get," he cried, 
Next moment l\Iacquart was in the boat, the tow rope 
was made fast and she forged ahead, Tillman, Jacky, !\Iacquart 
and Houghton at the oars, 
Hull remained on board shouting directions and attending 
to the tow rope, 
As Tillman rowed, some instinct prompted him to take 
a peep over the gunnel of the boat, In the brilliant water 
and seeming only a few yards beneath the surface, he saw 
rocks streeling fantastic and variegated weeds to the tide, 
Few things could be more disturbing than that sight here, 
far from land and seemingly in the midst of the deep, deep 
ocean. It had a touch of the uncanny; and the swell made 
it more terrifying still; for the swell, though so wide-spaced 
as scarcely to be noticeable, had the lift and fall of a fathom 
so that now the rocks would be clear-viewed and now more 
vague, and nothing is more soul searching than that trick 
of the sea when it is played upon one in mid-ocean, But 
the work on hand gave little time for thought. Of all the 
labours of the sea, towing- is the most heart-breaking when 
the tow is of any size and unless the to\\ing boat is properly 
manned. They were unused to this special work, the idle 
life on board the BarraCltda had put them out of training and 
the heat of the sun was terrific, 
Macquart suffered even more than the others being older 
and having less use of his muscles, 
Tillman, who rowed stroke, kept his eve on Hull and took 
his orders, and the Barracuda, now with h
r head turned awav 
from the threatened danger, was making slow progress almost 
due east, 
,. There's a baling tin somewhere in the bottom of the 
boat," said Tillman, ,< fetch it up, one of vou and gi\'e us a 
sluice all round," J 
Houghton found it and did as he was told, and then the 
weary work went on, . 
After nearly an hour of it, dazed, beaten, with scarcely 
an ounce of energy left, they were suddenly brought to life 
aDd full consciousness by a hail from the Captain, 
A breeze was coming up from the southward. A huge 
violet fan of ruffled water was spreading towards the Barrawda 
still prisoned in the dead, crystalline calm, 
They laid. the boat alongside and scrambled on board 
just as the breeze touched the canvas and the main boom 
swung to port. Hull had un lashed the wheel and when 
they were on deck he ordered the boat to be streamed astern, 
ff No time to waste pickin' her up till we're clear of this 
tangle," he shouted, .. Get to "our places," 
,. The mainsail had been set with two reefs in it for fear 
of a sudden squall, the reefs were shaken out, then foresail 
and flying jib were set and the Barracuda began to talk, 
Making six knots and with the dancing boat following her like 
a dog on a lead, she drew off steadily to the east nor' east, 
le4ving the region of shoals and reefs behind her. 
,Hull kept the lead going at intervals, Then when he 
conSIdered all clear water ahead he brought the boat in and 
set a course to the nvrthward, He had taken command of the 
Barracuda. Without a word to Tillman or the others, he 
bad stepped into the position of chief man on board and 
leader of the e:\pedition, 
When the boat v,ac; secured, Hull, who was now at th(' 
wheel, bco;an to talk. 
, ': We',ve been near done for by lazing and bad seaman- 
ShIP' 5ald he, .. That was a point of the Barrier Reef, 
whIch means to say we'rf' out of our course bv scores of miles, 
and that'< your fault, Tillman, I should a' took the sun 
myself and worked tl1P rpckonin', No use in complainin' 
now, we've got to make right and there's no manner 0' use 
talkin'. Then, again, the watchec are all upside down, 
we've kep' no proper look out, chaps have been lyin' in their 
b,unks that 0 ght to a' bl'f'n on deck. That's got to be set 
rIght. Now then, you, whater you goin' below for? " 
" I'm going to fetch m) pipe," said !\Iacquart, who had 
his foot on the top -tl p of tht catin companion-way, 
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" You stay here on deck till I've finished talkin'," said 
Hull, .. You've got to do your bit along with the rest of us 
and no skulkin', Up with you and stand there by Jack", 
I'm going to pick watches with 1\1r. Tillman," ' 

Iacquart obeyed, 
" I takes l\Iac," said Hull, 
ff And I take Houghton," said Tillman, 
.. Right you are," said the Captain, .. and Jacky can help 
as wanted, Now then, 1\11. Tillman, you can go below with 
the starboard watch, and YQU, Mac, can go down and fetch 
your pipe and don't you be two minutes huntin' for it, or I'll 
come after you and liven you," 
As Macquart went below, HJughton caught the glance 
he shot at Hull and at the same time a glimpse of the enmity 
that Ii ved between these two men, J 


CHAPTER X, 


TORRES STR'\ITS, 
T HEY passed Latitude ISo S, and entered the Coral 
Sea, the weather growing warmer and the sea bluer 
day by day, and the nights more tremendous with 
stars. 
To Houghton the fart her they went the more did the world 
of the tropics open like some vast and mysterious azure flower. 
The steamer that brought him to New South Wales had 
shown him little of the true mystery of this world of the sun, 
but here, in the BarraCltda, so dose to the sea, so dependent on 
the winds, so touched by the sun, life became a new thing 
and the world a wonderland, 
Nautilus fleets passed them and the foam flickers flung 
from the fore foot of the yawl looked like marble shavings 
on the lazulite of the sea, White gulls chased them and 
flittered like snowflakes against the burning azure of the sky, 
and ever and ever the tepid wind pursued them whilst the 
Barracuda snored to it, lifting her stern to the heave of the 
swell and filling the hull with the whispering and slapping of 
the bow wash, 
Black fish walloped along, sometimes, as though racing 
them, and gulls, fish, nautilus fleets and wind all seemed 
bound and hurrying in the same direction-the Line; the very 
sea that bore the Barracuda seemed racing towards the same 
goal, as though the world and all in it were pressing forward 
to some great carnival of colour and light. 
One evening they sighted Banks Ishnd, swimming in a 
pearly haze on the far horizon, 
Banks and :\iIalgrave Islands stand out in Torres Straits 
from the point of Cape York like twins, 
,< That's Banks," said Hull, ff it's not the first time I've 
seen it, \\'hat you say, !\lac? " 
<, Well," said :\Iacquart, .. if you are sure of it what's 
the good of asking me-yes, it's Banks Island right enough," 
.. \Yell, then, why can't you say so like a Christian? " 
flared out Hull, "Blest if you ain't growin' more like a 
m'hogany image every day," 
" We're nearly into the Straits," cut in Tillman, who 
had been looking at the chart, " isn't it a bit dangerous to 
hold on like this at night? How would it be to heave to off 
the coast till morning? " 
"Heave to?" said Hull, "Why, it's a'most a full 
moon, and she rises less than an hour after sundown; no, sir, 
we'll hold as we are and run the Straits wiTh the help 0' the 
wind, I've no notion of hangin' about waitin' for anothel 
ca'm or maybe a gale, to pile us on them rocks; glass is steady, 
but glass or no glass, I'm goin' to push on, I'm mighty 
anxious to raise that river." 
Jacky was at the wheel. Houghton, belonging to Till- 
man's watch, was below, They went down, and Hull, getting 
the charts on the table, laid them out, There was the big 
chart of the New Guinea Coast and Torres Straits and the 
track chart showing their course and Banks Island, 
Hull pondered over the big chart on which was marked 
the point of disemboguement of Macquart's river. , 
.< When we pass Banks," said he, "we'll be a hundred 
and eighty, or maybe, two hundred miles from the river 
mouth, allowin' for current and not wishin' to pile her on the 
reefs, I take it we'll be nosin' into the mouth of that river day 
after to-morrer mornin', II the wind holds, It's just on the 
edge of Dutch Guinea, Y'see, up here, if the chart showed it, 
would be the Fly River, that's all British. Well, Mac, you'll 
ha"e some pilotin' to do day after to-morrer mornin'." 
Macquart's eyes were singularly bright and he seemed 
to have shaken off the black dog th,tt had been on his back 
for the last week or so, l\Iaybe it was the near approach 
to the scene of his dreams, or maybe it was some other cause, 
but cheerfulness had him in her -keeping, 
Houghton, who had tumbled out of his bunk to help in 
th e consultation, noticed the fact, 
<, Yes," said :\Iacquart, .< I seem to smell the place already, 
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"Over you get," h
 cried. 


. 


and I'm thinking you'll ha\-e your work cut out too, towing 
her up unless the wind is dead astern," 
"We'll do our endeavours," said the captain, .. And 
now, whiles we've got the chance with a good offi'n' and nuthin' 
to trouble V5, let's lay our dispositions, It's fifteen veal'S and 
more since you've heen up that river, 
Iac-oh, I know all 
that yarn of how you got the chart and location from a chap 
named Smith, but we'll suppo,.,e vou \\ 1.S one of Lant's up\\, 
-we're all gentlemen heré torether, and then'" no use in 
hidin' things up, I don t want to get at none uf ,our secn t,; 
they wouldn't be no uc;p to me, but what I do \\ånt to know 
is this.: How were them nativc 
 dispospd that time \ oU wen 
here, were they a fightin' lot or muf'
 ready to pl.l)' their 
souls for colourcd bead" ? " - 


" The native'; are all right, ,;,lid 
Iacquart, .. if they J.re 
treated right." 
Houghton, who had heJ.nl \I.lcquart's .;:tor
' as told to Cur- 
le\'ois, fdt aghast at 
lacquart',., 001 half acceptance of Hull :- 
suggestion that Macquart had been one of Lant's crew_ If 
that were so, then it \\a almo,.,t ccrbinlv 
Iacquart who had 
a"si
ted Lant in the "inking of the Terscl1È:lliIlR with her crew 
abu
ud. and \\ho had, in tum, done away w
th Lant himself 
.. \\-dì,- "aid Hull, ,. \\l'll1ust lea..-e it at that, I'\e never 
more than 
nutfcd the 

'\ Cuima cua,,1. but whether they're 
iricndh' or not. \\l''o'c hot the arms and the bullets to down 
them 'o\Íth if they m,d.... trouhle, ?\ow we'll go 0\ er them, 
',II'. Tillman, \\111 )oU fetch out your lifles and small arm
 iur 
,'Il u\ erlnul ? " 
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I IÌJman went to the locker where the arms were stored, 
He had arranged with Screed for the arming of himself 
Houghton and Macquart, There \\oer!' three \\Ïnchesters and 
thre
 1\.1';' automatic pistols with ammunition, 
He brought them to the table and Hull, having cleared 
away the ch rts, the we apons were placed on it for inspection, 
[he -ammunition was kept in another locker. Tillman fetched 
thl- ca<;f ; of nrtridge,., and placed them by the rifle
. 
Hull made a careful examination of the lot; then he 
".lid: 
.. Ther('" a rifle and a pistol apiece for us threp. 11ac, 
here, is not a fighting man, his busine:-,,., is to nose out the 
"tuff, ur busine
-, is to s and by with the guns, Did you ever 
by any chance see chap" out shootin' with a dog? The dog 
nosrs out where the bird" is hid and the chaps with the guns 
-tand by to lire Well, 
Iac's our dog
 -ain't you, 
Iac? " 
1lacquart made no reply for a moment, then he laughed, 
.. You can put it like that," said he, "\Yell what 
more's to be done? " 
The ( aptain loaded one of tIu,: automatic pistols and put 
it in his pocket with a packet of cartridges, Then he loaded 
the t\vo others and ga\'e one to Houghton and one to Till- 
man, also a packet of cartridges apiece, 
.. Being nearly on the spot," said he, "it's time for us 
to get oUlsel\'es in trim; the rifles can go back in the locker and 
I'll keep the key," He placed the \\Ïnchesters and ammuni- 
tion in the locker and pocketed the key, 
As they went on deck Houghton recognised that what had 
just taken place was not only the arming of himself and his 
companions, but the disarming of !\Iacquart. 
He took Tillman aside, -The moon had just risen and 
was hanging like a great shield of burnished brass above the 
sea line, Banks Island lay on the port quarter and 
before them T(, l\S Straits lay spread in the mysterious light 
of the new risen moon and the waxing stars, 
.. Tillman," said Houghton, "Did you hear what the 
Captain said to !\Iacquart ? " 
.. I did," said Tillman, 
., You remember !\Iacquart s tale, how .John Lant, the 
Captain of the Terschellillg, took his ship up the river, cached 
the golJ and then sank the ship with thp crew in the fo'c'sle. 
and how one of the crew, John Smith, had helped him? " 
" I do," 
" How Lant married a native woman, Caya," 
" Chava," corrected Tillman, 
., Yes: Chaya-and how Smith did away with Lant, and 
then had to escape without the gold because Chaya suspected 
him .. 
., Yes," 
"\VeIl, Smith was :UJ.cquart," 
" It looks like it." 
ff !\Iacquart it was that helpeJ in the sinking of the ship; it 
was Macquart who did away with John Lant. It's as plain to 
me as that moon, My God, Tillman, if I had known I'd never 
have come on this expedition," 
" There's no use worrying now said Tillman, "\\'e're 
here and w;, have to.go through with it even if we are bound to 
go hand-m-hand wIth a murderer." 
.. There's more still," said Houghton. I see now why 
\[acquart let fifteen years go by \\ ithout returning to look for 
that gold," 
. Why? .. 
.. \Vhy? Can't you "ee, L.lnL's wife, that neltin' \\ 0111.111, 
Chaya, was after him for his life when he escaped; he would 
not have dared to return till she was dead or had forgotten 
him, He told me a yarn-he told us all- that he had been 
years hunting about the world before he could get anyone to 
join him in an expedition; that was bunkum, The plain truth 
is that he had not the courage to go back, he was afraid of 
this woman, I fed it bv in
tinct that he is afraid e\'en now, 
But fifteen veal's is a lõng time and he reckons that she is 
either dead -or, if alive, that she will not recognise him," 
" If she is alive, and if "he recognises him, we'll never 
leave that river with our heads o. us," said Tillman, 
ff You have put it exactly" replied Houghton, ff But 
I'm not afraid of that. I don't lay much store by life, what 
daunts me is 1lacquart," 
" How? " 
" He makes my 
tomdch cIJ.wl, he ","cms to me 110\\ the 
incarnation of everÿthin
T eVIl. I hate to be on the same boat 
with him, He's a nightmare, ' 
" He's not a bad imitati'JI1. "aId Tillman, And the 
funny thing is that up till d few w .pj " 
 (\ he \\a" a pleasant 
enough fellow, Hc>'" bee n lù\dV crettir'
 di".lgTlt:.1J:le some- 
how, though he has JonI.' nùthin .1l1d aid nothing much; it" 
a_ if there was, omethir'" in th" <=;(.1 air or th life a'hoard 
that ha., made the badnl , in th blil!htu nOL( out \\ ithout 
his kn0wing it then tll1
 "usine to-night put .1 cap un 

\'crything," 
.. I'm afraid of him, InrI th,lt ." thl' t!'l'tlr' ,.,;d I [nm::h- 
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ton, .. I'm not funking an.' thing he may do to me or to us, 
I'm afraid of him just a a man is afraid of å ghost or a devil. 
I've often heard parsons talk of Evil and Wickedness and all 
that, but I\'e never felt the thing till now, Yes, he seemed 
all right at first; that morning I met him in the Domain at 
Sydney he fascinated me same as a fairy tale might fascin,lÌl' 
one
 -but now- ugh! " 
.. WeU, there's no use in bothering about that," replied 
the other. .. If you're out on the gold trail you can't expect 
saints along -with you, there's nothing collects devils like gold, 
The thing for us to do now we are forewarned is to te fore- 
armed, We have to keep a precious sharp eye on this chap, 

or I tell you, it's my humble opinion he'd do the lot of us 
111 just for the pleasure of the business, leaving alone the profit. 
He hates Hull like all pos5essed, and Hull's got the bulge on 
him. Did you notice how neatly the Captain has left him 
without a gun-Hull's a peach," 
.. I tell you," said Houghton earnestly, " that though I'm 
afraid of this chap, just because of what's in him, the thing I'm 
rpally afraid of, as far as our success and safety go is, not 
1facquart, but the woman-if she's ali\'e," 
.. Well, let's hope she's dead," said Tillman, 
He shaded his eyes and looked ahead, Houghton, looking 
in the same direction, saw a smudge on the sea and in the 
midst of it a spark of light. 
.. It's a steamer, said Tillman, 
He called Hull, who was standing by the wheel, to 
look, 
" She s coming up fast." said the Celptain, "A lot too 
fast for a freighter, she's the Hong Kong-Brisbane mail boat 
most like; well, them's that are fond of steam may use it, but 
give me masts and yards, Kow, there's half-a-dozen chaps 
in brass
bound hats-aboard that hooker as'd turn up their 
noses at the likes of you and me, but give 'em a head wind and 
half a sea and what are they on? A shower bath! Swep' 
fore and aft they'd be. I'ye had one turn as foremast hand on 
a \restern Ocean tank and I was swimmin' most of the way to 
X' York, Look at her." 
She wa<=; passing a quarter of a mile away, A big whlte- 
pi!inted boat, grey in the moonlight, crusted with lights and 
\..itll the green starboard light staring full at the little Barra- 
cuda, 
A faint strain of music camp across the water with the 
murmur of the engines, 
"They'll be after their dinner," said Hull, "with the 
ladies sitting on the deck and chaps in b'iled shirts smokin' 
cigars over them, I've been dec1. hand on a Union boat for 
.1 voyage, and I've seen 'em and I'd sooner be greaser on a 
""estern Ocean cattle truck than first officer on one of them 
she male boats, There's some sense in cattle," 
Houghton watched whilst the big liner pounded awaymto 
the moonlight and star shimmer of the night. That glimpse 
of civilisation was inexpressibly strange, seen here from the 
deck of the H.!rraCllda, bound upon the wildest of adventures 
and surrounded by the wastes of the tropic sea, 


(To lit ((HllWlU .1.) 


Some of the most unostentatiou'i, but none the less 
im'aluable war workers, are those women who go to the differ- 
ent hospitals one or more days a week and help to mend the 
linen there, Every day there is plenty of work in a hospital 
linen-room and help is always wanted, Expert needlewomen 
have rarely been able to use their skin to better advantage 
than by keeping sheets, table linen, etc.. in good repair. 
fhe latest way of arranging tulips is to place them in deep- 
stemmed glass goblets, cutting the stalk to such a length that 
none of it is seen above the edge of the vase only the pink, 
red, or yellow of the flower itself, The tulips are packed 
closely together, so that they are very like a Victorian posy, 
and the effect is certainly an original one, even if it lacks 
somewhat in grace in the eyes of those to whom the stalk of 
a flO\..er is one of its most beautiful parts, 


Once agJ.in there is a decided effort towards the crinoline, 
If it is not the crinoline in actual reality, it is as passable an 
imitation J.s can po"sibly be achieved in these days, This is 
brought .lbout by means of the hooped skirt, the hoops being 
introduced just bC'low the hips and sw.l\'ing rather gracefullv 
with eJ.eh mo\"ement of the wcarer. 
. 


The cold wind... of the first month" of the year will find 
an antidote in the fur
lined motoring veils whièh protect the 
ba k of the head and the ears in the mo"t efficacious manner. 
These veils 
re lined dowl1\\ards for about a quarter of their 
length, and the fur lbed is gencrally squirrel lock on account 
of its exceptional ligh ness, They fit cosily OVIT clo"l'- 
fitting hat, and make all the rlillercnc(' to the motorist. 
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AQUASCUTUM 
,FIELD & TRENCH COATS. 


So many worthless imitations are 
being advertised that it is most 
essential that Officers, for their 
OWn protection, should read the 
GENUINE letters from those who 
kave been in the Trenches, and have 
therefore proved the superior merits 
of the AQUASCUTUM over all 
other coats, 


FROM THE TRENCHES: 


.. It stood the Winter in the Trenches 
simply splendidly, I know no better coat." 
Capt, p, 
.. I have nothing but praise for its wet 
and r&in-resisting qualities:' Dol N, 
.. I cannot speak too highly of my 
Aquascutum. .... it has harl many severe 
t.es\s and has al",ays proved to be abso- 
lutely waterproof," Lieut. N. 
.. Continuous "'ear in and out of the 
Trencl1es had n,atUl"ally told on it a bit, 
but otherwise it Is perfectly good, I can 
never.. ish for a better coat." Capt, B. 
.. I wore it continuously from the 13th 
to the 18th. and slept in it in mudd)' and 
damp trenches. and for the major part 
of the time it was raining, I am glad to 
say the coat kept me ab!<()lutel) dry the 
whole time," Lieut, O. 
.. I have used one out here for sIx 
month.s, and though it is no.. very shabby, 
it Is still quite proof against any ",in," 
Lt,.CoI. L. 
"(; he Original. of Ibe above lellers 
can be .een by anyone Inleraled. 
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AQUASCUTUM 


Lt d.. 


Walerproof Coal Speciall.,. for over 50 year., 
By Appointment to Hi. Majesty tbe King. 
100 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Original Cording's. Estd. 1839. 
High-Grade 
Military Waterpro ofs. 
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New Illustrated List of waterproof coats. 
boot., trench wader., &c., at reque.t. 
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THE "SERVICE" COAT. 


A trustworthy waterproof is a pos- 
itive necessity for campaigning, 
since getting wet is so often followed 
by ill-health, and, at least, must 
cause real discomfort. Mounted or 
afoot, the .. Service" Coat ensures 
complete protection through any 
rain, It is a slip-on which gives to 
every movement, and has well-con- 
trived fullness to make any" stuffi- 
ness" imp0ssible. Useful features 
for saddle wear are the leg straps, 
pommel strap, and fan piece within 
deep slit at back. 
Also made with warm fleece 
detachable lining. 
-\ .. Sérvice II Coat. with this snug woollen 
wrap or inner coat added, will keep Oll
 
the bitterel't wind or cold, and will most 
surely minimise the evilI' of enforced ex- 
posurp at night. 
When ordering a "SerYice" Coal. Or If to !III 
sent on approval, height and chest measure, and 
reference, should be given, 


J. C. CORDING & C
. 
Waterproofers to H.M. the King 
Only Addre..es: 
19 PICCADILLY, W. &35ST. JAMES'S ST. 
<;,W, 
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CLOSE FITTING 
OLD-BLUE T AFFET A 
TOQUE, Irimmed wilh 
.Iab of bl,'e 4 
.Ione in dull ns 
oxydi.ed .elling g · 
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DEBENHAM 
6- FREEBODY 
{Deb""I1..",. Lid.>. 
W'gmore SI., Cavendl.h 
Square, London, It', 


The W"HEELER 

 Trench Coat. 
 
8TORMPROOF ARMY 
REGULATION 8LIP-ON 


Absolutely waterproof and 
invulnerable in the heaviest 
rain-the most reliable mili- 
tary waterproof produced, A 
coat '\\oorthy of the careful 
consideration of Officers in 
all arms of the Service. 
NET CASH PRICE, 
cf4 1 7 6 


With detachable Fleece lining to bod} 
and sleeves, 
cf5 12 6 
Wheeler & Co., Ltd. 
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Watch Book'et and Wristlet Watch Pamphfet Post Free, 
WALTHAM WATCH CO" 
(Dept. 63), 125 HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. W,C. 


To business men 
engaged on urgent 
Government orders 
or rush work of any kind. 
1f yoU need e
tra desks for 
voùr staff write for out 
r ttalogue No, 100 f) 


The Parting Gift! 
Wat 
a n.s 
II '- - L-J.--'" \ 
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rtJick
 Desks 
We make over Fifty Styles of high grd.ùe Desks for office and 
home use, and can supply your requirements quickly. 
PIICAi", Free. Order. of l2 Ca";a
e Par 110 anv Gools sea/IOn i" the Brit;'" Isles. 
5"bè mO



rl)ic

 (?O, Ltd. 
tJll
e a,)oJ 
J4J"w" c ","USJk':I. 
44 HolbOr1l Viadact, LondOll, E.C., 8" Vieloria St., S,W., 98 Bishopspl". E.C. 


Give your friend on Active S
rvice. a \Vatennan's 
Ideal Fountain Pen. Armed with this world-famous 
pen he can write letters to home and friends no 
matter where duty may call. Watennan's Ide
lls 
the real favourite among those on Active ServlCe, 
and many are the tnbutes that have been paid to 
it. No other pen stands the test sowell; no other 
gives the same satisfaction, , , 
Send him one TO-DA Y-It IS good for a life- 
time's continuous use. 


IN WAR 


An Army Captain, bome from Gallipoli, writes : 
.. The pen is a great time-s
ver. .and I cannot 
recall a single instance when It faded me. It 
behaved perfectly, , : ' I cann,ot ,s.peak t<>.o 
highly of its effiCIency and rebablhty. It IS 
all and more than you have claimed for it:' 


o\s in Peace. Waltham Watches re- 
veal that marvellous accuracy of 
time-keeping which has made these 
watches world-famous; 
A Waltham wristlet is the best gift 
for men on Active Service-a 
Waltham pocket watch will give a 
lifetime of dependable service; 
The watch ..;th the world,wide reputation, In øolid 
.ilver c"""'. wIth .trap and buckle complpte, from 
&:3 35. Luminous dials extT&. !!old by all reliable 
WatchmaJ"erà aDd Jewellers. 


" Safety " Type best for Active Service. 


3 tYl>es-Regular 10/6 and ul>ward.. S.fety 
end the New Le,,'er Pocket Self-Filling T)'lJeø. 
12 6 and ul>warda, In Silver and Gold for 
presentation. Of StBtionen Bnd Je
ellen. 
Funest liatl.taction guaranteed Nibs eIchBnge- 
.hie it not suitable. Call, or øend to .. The 
Pen Corner:- Full range of pens on 
view for inspection Bnd triBI. Booklet 
free from :- 


Wal1ham Watches 


L. G, Sloan, 
(I)
-:pctt. 

Ttte.l" , 
Kingsway, 
'" 
LONDON. 


The Thresher Trench 


Coat. 
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Officially ibrought to the notice of all Officers commanding 
Corps in the Expeditionary Force by the \Var Office last 
winter. Although more copied than any other garment the 
Thresher has never yet been equalled, 
The Thresher successfully met the severest tests 
of last winter's campaign, and has this winter estab- 
lished itself supreme for comfort, warmth and 
service. \Vind.proof and waterproof. 
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With detachable 'Kamelcott' lining 
With Sheepskin lining detachable 



5 10 0 

7 ] 0 


For Mounted Officers, with Knee Flaps and Saddle Gusset, 15/6 e:Ktra. 


(i 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVER\. 
Send size of chest and approximate height, and to avoid 
delay enclose cheque when ordering. Payment refunded 
if coat not suitable. 


( 


THRESHER & GLENNY 
152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W,C. 


Outfitters by appointment to H. M. the King. 
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LAND & WATER 


Empire House, Kingsway, London, 'V.C. 
felephone: HOLBORN 2828. 


THI 'HSDA \! :\IARCH 9, 1916. 


THE 


OBJECTIVES. 


T\VO 


Ä Td(;E [HER apart from ib purd\' military 

i?nific.lI1c", the struggle "till g
ing, on around 
\ erdun po":st'..:,,es a n'ry spenal mterest a..: 
illustrating- the marked difference of lJ/ofÙ'l' 
\\ hich now dictate
 the military polin' of the contending 
powers, These motin" will in all probability become 
mOl"(' and more din'rgl'nt as the war proceeds: and it 
\\ ill he wl'll, if We are to take a just "iew of the future 
progress of the Wdr, to take thi..: opportunity of 
c-xamining them 
For about a ff)rtnight the German force-- ha\"e been 
engageel in a prolonged and n'r
 \"iolent attack against 
that ",,,ction of the F"('nch line \\ hich ma \" ht' called the 
salient of \'crelun, Tht' attack has been -deli\'ered with 
great determination and at an extra "agant cost in li\"es, 

o far it has met \\ith no solid success. The French ha\'e 
met it \\ith forces kl'pt delibcratel\' inferior in number to 
tho
e of their opponl'nb. and at an' expense of life smaller, 
out of all proportion, than that \\ hich thev ha\'e been ahh- 
to eÁact, They haw fallen bclck ddib
ratel\' and at a 
moment chosen by themseh'es from their 
riginal ad- 
\'anced positions. tlm..: yidding cl'rtain ground; but the 
attempt to dislod,ge them from the line of hei1!;hts \\hich 
form.. their prbent mdin ddensi n' pO.,itlOn has so fd.r 
failed, That is what. up to the moment of \\Iiting, h.b 
artually happened but it may be well to go further d.nd 
ask what the Gl'nnan command \\ a
 realh' attemptin n ' 
, _ M 
dnd \\ hy it \\clS attempting it, 
Of rourse, if the ene!,1\' could han' --ucceeded in 
hl'lah.ing through tht' French line and rolling- it up, north 
.wd south, ..uc!I a re..:ult \\ ould be \\"ell \\ orth th(' utmo,t 
'-acritìcl' of lllen that he could I onuualld, for it \\ ould 
he a dc, ision and \\ ould for the moment, at lea.;t. put au 
end to all danger Í!J hi.; 
l'curitv from the \H 
t. )Iost 
probably he thought that he 
ould do thi
, Rut e\Tn 
if he could onl\' ha\ e hoped to han' found himself in 
a po--itiou to compel th(' French to abandon the salient 
of Yerdun, and to fdll b<lck upon somt' other line behind 
that city, a n'
ult \\hich he yalued would ha\'e been 
attained, 

O\\, it is quite rertain that that objective would not, 
from the purdy militar\" point of yie\\. he worth the 
s.lcrilÌcc of much-needeà men \\ hieh tht: enen1\' has 
already made ,lI1d which he mu'-t nJJ1tinue to make' for 

ome time to con1l' if he is to pursul: hi..: end, If it occurrpd 
- whicn now 
I'ems far from probabk-it would not he a 
decision. it would !lot put the .-\llied .lrmie!> out of action 
or relie\'e the enem
 from apprehen..:ion a... to the ..:aCety 
of his \\"e<;tl'ln front. The import.llIce of \ erdun a" a 
fortn,., hds \'irtuallv ceased to l -xist, and all thdt the 
(;l'l'manS would han' gained would ha\ c' been 
o many 
n1t>rL' 
fJuare milL of al
l(ht u"t'lt ,
tanding ground, Th
 
inferencl' i., tha t the nbjecti\ I': of the en em.' is not [only 
military, hut d.l.,o moral or, as one m.ight ..;a.", political. 
In pure strategy the captu 1'(' of \' erelun-or of the 

rnund upon which the fort" of \ t'rdnn had onu' stood - 
\\ ould h(' no gre
 t thing but the \reI' mans t'\ identl\T 
think that it mi
ht haw far reaching and importa';t 
political n 
ult". '\ot only woulel it rea;,sure civilian 
opinion in Germany itself, hut it might prC\'ent certain 
1H'lItral nation ç from coming in on our 
idl', while pro- 
ùu('iu
 in othLIS .lI1 impn

ion th..
 the Germanic [)o\\er-> 


\\" \ T E R . 


were "till moving from \ idOlT to \ II tor\', [, 11:<llh' it 
might ailed ill tÌII' ..1IW' fa....hion ei\'ili.tn ,;pinion in" the 
\llied I"ountrie..:, and e,,;pL'rIdll.' in thi.... ("Olin try, and 
o 
make it po..:--ibk fnr Germanv to I'ondude d peace un 
tprms more fayourable than 
lw ran otherwi...c hopC' to 
ohtain, 
It would bL C<l..:\' to tll1d in the, nem\ .:, ..wn dispatchf'5 
((Illtìrmation of thi.... "iew of hi
 pre""nt ohjective. 
.Ir. 
Belloc gin" a "trih.ing c\.ample d..;e\\ hen in thi..: paper. 
The tempordry L'I1)ture of an important part of the 
þlnfC(/lt of Douaumont \\dS. "'0 far a
 it \\'ent, a genuinL' 
military "ucel's,,; and might well ha\', heen daimC'd as 
"ueh, The capture of the joYl of Douaumont \\ as merel
T 
the capture of an empty 
hell, X I \"erthclt'<;..: the 
German..: claimed the capture, not of the plateau hut of 
the " fortre..:",.. That means that thn wPle app('alin
 
not to military but to ci\'ilian judgment. 
On the other hand, it i..: the principle of the French 
cum mandel's to t
ke note of militar." cunsicleration" alone. 
They \\'ill yield ground \\ hen \'1::'1' thC\' chuuse. and allow 
tIlt' Gprmans to dJ.im "\'ic-torie..: when'\'er the\' choose 
prm'ided they can make each adyancC' "ufticientl;' ex pen- 
.;in' to the enemy, They will meet each dssault with 
the minimum number of men inftirting the maximum 
amount of los..., The\' \\'ill be cardul to keep in being as 
large an untouched re...eT\'(' as possible against the time 
when in their judgment a decisive blow against the 
el1('m\' may most hopdull
' be struch. 
:\ ow the"e t\\ 0 policit which ap!Jear in __ueh 
marked contrast throughout reo'nt operations, really 
depend upon the .;ame l'OIbideration, which from hl'nc
- 
fOT\\ arc! must nece...sarily prO\'p tht' dominant factor 
in the war. It is a consideration \\hich hd
 from the fiP.'t 
been continually emphasised in tlll''':f' rolumn.... It i.; 
now admitted, e\ en b
' tll/be \\'ho \\"ère at most pain.. to 
deny or belittle it. It i..: the <lPpro.lching exhaustion 
of the c;ernMn reseT\ t 
.-\ fooli:-;h sugge..:tion ha..; bcrn put for\\'ard in somc 
qll.lrtf'rs that this approaching o.hau...tion i:-; rlisprO\'cd 
h\' the /Úgdntic eftnrt which the Genn.lI1s are now makin" 
(hi", o'f course, is the e'\:act re\'er"e of the truth, n

 
diort does not dispro\'L' the faet referred to ; but the fad 
explains the purpo
e of the effort. 
o one e\'er 
Ilg- 
gested that the t'lll'm\' WdS alread
' ..;eriousl." crippled bv 
the lal"k of diertin \\ hat ha" been maintclined and 
\\'hat is now ,Idmittedh' true, i.... that ]11' must c\'entuallv 
find himself so cripplèd-and that at no Yen' di,.:tarit 
date- becau..:e he po..:..;e..: ,es nn reseT\'"..: "uffìciellt to keep 
hi.... army at full strength by replacing losse::.. fherefore 
he c.lI1not afford to wait. Ikfon' thdt time arri\'e<; when 
his rf'..:ern',,: fail him, he ll1u..:t either obtain a dccision of 
\\'hich he probdhl\ nO\\ desp.lir,;, or .dternati\'ely m
lst 
producL so con"iclerabk an died on opinion in .\llied 
and neutral countrie.... as ma
' elMble him to mal;;e peace 
on term..: which ..:h.dl at IL'<l',t leaH' his military PO\\ er in 
being, He has no choic 
a\"L' to make "ome 11I00'e 
\\ hich may gi\'I' him the chancl' of producing !-ouch an 
effect. If he a\\'ait..: the e\ ent he \'irtually aCI'ept-; defeclt. 
The 
anlL' "OIbiderations which make it nece

ar\' 
fur the Cerman
 to forcl dn immediate issue if the\' cali 
dictate the \\Ì-il' polic\ of the .\llie'" in refusing, "0 'far a
 
possible, such an i..;..;uL', until the f'nemy is further weak- 
('Iwd, and till' I'\.hd.ustion of his re
en'e bt:'gin..: to tell. This 
j" the 
dtled polic
' of the soldiers. hoth French and 
Briti"h, dnd it is <1I1 eminently sound line. ' 
But thl' enel11
' attach. i" primaril\' on ci\ ilian opinion, 
and it should be our bu"ine'-., to ee to it that that attack 
i.... ineffecti\l', lllL' ...oldiL'r
, \\ ho alone <Ire qualified to 
judge in 
uch l1Iattl'''', ha\', tilt' wholt' bu.;;inus in their 
hdnd.... as tlwy ought to IM\"L. 1'he\ dre detl'ullined upon 
the l1Iilitan' annihilation of Pru
....ia a... the only end \\orthv 
of till' cacritiee" of this \\ .lr 111f'\ be/it" p that thL'\' eail 
achi('\ e it. It should h our afi.1Ïr tu ,that thev al e 
not t'mbarrd:--",
d 01 di\ L'rt. d from tlwir ta.;;h. by cln\"' such 
ci\ ilian cl.llllollr .l": thL' Hel1l" .1rdel1tl\ lit-she" 'to S"L' 
rai..;pd in thi:-; l'OIl11tn and elsewhen . rhey will 
trike 
when thL'\ are leath', <lI1d \\hat \Vl'can all do istoa\\ait the 
('\ ent \\ ith rL',I..."nl'd ,lI1d th('rl'ÍOIc inLTed.-;ing contìcknce, 
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A TT ACK ON "TES1' OF rI'I-IE MEUSE. 


By Hila;re Belloc, 


W ITH :\Iond,l\' the fìftl'pnth d,l\' of thi" gn',Ü 
hattle of "t:rdun. and the "e\ enteenth '
incr 
the cannonade first opened, the < 
erman 
offen
in' de\'C'loped a new feature, tllf' fatl 
of which onl\" the future can dctcrmint,. the muti\ l" of 
\\'hich \\'e can onh' estimatl', 
; I sugge"t thàt this motin' io.;, in1\llelh,lÌeh', to frel' 
the gröund in front of Poi\TI' Hill from frendì artilll'ry 
tin' and so permit ,I -direct attack there unmnle
tf'd 
upon its !lank. l'ltimatcly. if the pu"h i
 unexpectedly 
o.;ucce
5ful and rapid, to turn the mdin po
itinn which tll!' 
French ha \'e no\\' succbsfulh' held tor so man\' ltl\'., 
from Bras to I>ouaumont, ' . 
It is dear that an ad\'ance alon
 tll!' \Y<'stern "ick 
of the :\Ieuse up to \'erdun \\ould turn the m,'in pI",ition 
from Bras to Douaumont, that is, would gt't bl'hind 
,md rend l'r it untenabk, The no\\ large French force on 
that nlai 11 position \\ ould han' to rdin
 or \\'ould be lo"t. 
fhe enoll\" s SUCCL,,, or failure in this main or ulti- 
ma Ì!' ohject, does not depend upon hi" capture of the 
advanced' linb upun the C;oo";l' Crest or behind Chattan- 
courl. I It deþclIds uþon his (lpprO(lâl 10 and sci:;nf? 01 
Ihe hc.ight marked 011111-" map ,('ilh (I Ihick b'(lcI? line H- R. 
and kÎw,('nill th(ll ('[Iulll, \' side (IS (,hann' Ridge 
1 \\ill take these' point:- in their unItT, 
The First Ad,'ance. 
If the reader \\ill leJok at the gUll'lal map printed 
over pan-I' which T mu..;t make the "('neral reference 
for the 
 I;ole of thi" .lrt'icle. he \\ill p
rcei\'( that from 
the }'>oint marked .\ where there is a ..;m,t11. pronounced 
oend in the :\1 eu
e ri\ er. to the point marked B nearl\' 
II miles a\\",1\', a "inuOlb succes"ion of height-.; from two 
to tIue\:" hundred feet abO\'(' the len' I of the stream com- 
mand
 its left bank, 
In the IÌrst pha:;e of the battle the l'nl'my attacked 
a thin French Cu\ l'ring line which Ia\' from the ÙlIage 
of Brabant oppusitl' the point .. .\." ran thruugh th.' 
wood and in front of the \'illage of HaunlOnt, then throu
h 
t he big \\"ood of ('aun's and so to Herlwboi,; \ rood and 
in front of Orne,; to "c." Ii\' succl'''o.;in' retirl'nH'nts 
(,1" we ha\-\? s
en) the French un'tIlI' Thursllay ni
ht, tIll' 
fnurth da \' of their retre<l t, the 2-J.th of FebrnalT. had 
reached ÜlC'ir mdin position running from the '\'illage 
i)f Bra,., along thl' ere"t hehind the \-illage of Ln1\\-cmont 
and so in a horseshoe to the plateau, \-ilIagl and fort 
(If f)ouaumont. Thi,; main po"ition I ha\'l' indicated h\' 
a line of (TO"St-S upon the map, .\ll thio.; German ad\"ance 
W,IS pur
ued along thl' right or I'a
tern bank of the rin'r 
:\[ :'USI', \\ ith thl' resul t that the french ha ttl'rie" upon the 
"inuous line of hills .tcrns,; the 
trcam commanded all the 
nmnrty occupied hy the (;erman" in their cHh-ancp and 
;,bandoned b\' the French in tIH'ir retirement, French 
hatteril'
 posted ewrywherc among these hills 
wept the 
ea"tem countr\" be\'ond the ri \Tr in the lines of the 
arrow,; and reÌldl're'd the ground ,,'ry ditlicult fur con- 
tinuous eneIll\' action, The onh' H,lid from thi,; dominat- 
ing lire wa" fc>und, first in the \ en' 11I'an' bombardment 
to \\ hich the Germans subjl'cted the l;rl'nch batteries 
on this \\ p
 Ìl'rn side. secondly. of course, in the digging of 
trenche" b
 night to "helter the (;erman troop,; occupying 
the eao.;ÌI'rn sick, and thirdl
 in tIiP portions ot ground 
which lay hehind the <;lopes and were "heltl'rl'd from t hI 

IlI'lJ,., But all the..;e three comhinl'd did not J>H''''nt 
(;ermdn action in this nC\\ Iy occlll'il'd helt lwing gran'ly 
h.tmpered, and in particular the Cote dll Poi\ n- or 
.. Pepper Hill," thl' "apture of \\ hieh \\"<nlld ha \'(' turnl'r) 
thl' \\ hole Fn'nch pusition. ('lIuld not hI' ..;ucce""fulh' 
a..;"aikd, Th(' French po"ition upon it held firm Iweau...'t 
all the \'all('y in frunt running up from \'duc1H'ra1\\'ilit 
and the hill called Taluu was unknahk nndel the French 
enfilading lire from the further bank, 
If tlw French had helrl their first line in "trl'ngth a" 
the <;erman'" did in íhampagne lin' months ,1
O, ,md 
had the (;erman" brokl'n thi" !ìr"t Iinl', which thl'\ pn'- 
bably belie\'cù to cowtitute the nlolin French frulit tIll' 


ilne \ í from Br.lb.mt tn nrn('o.;j, then tIll' r.wt th:1t the 
French o.;till held the \\l'"krn "idl' of tIll' :\kusI' would 
han' hel'n of little ach',lI1tage to thl'l11 or hurt to t hL' el1l'm\ ' 
fhe front once brokt:n the wholt> French line \\'ouid 
ha\'e had to retin' .\t the worst d fatal gap \\<mld ha\'.' 
.l)>peared in it. .It the best it \\mild han' had to fall b,lck 
hehind \ t'rchm. But of coursl', the Fn'nch \\'1'1'1' folIo\\ :n..:; 
an l'ntilt.]\, difterent tactic. ao.; \\1' now kno\\, 
o f.lr from 
.lttemptilig .0 hold their foremost position
 in "trength, 
tIll'\." left the "mallest number of men pos,;ible to COH'r a 
"ucressi\'(' retreat and did not propo,;e to st,lI1d until the 
main Pll.;;itiun, the ridge from Bras \ïIlage to tIll' Plate.llI 
of Douaul11ont \\"ao.; reached, Therefore thl (;erm.1I1 
.lch ance bl't\H'en the \ elT foremost French lint''' at .\ C 
.1l1d thl' nldin position rin the hor,;e"hoe ridgp bet\\ een 
Bra" and Douaumont, an alh ance co\'ering ahout one 
mile ,I dd\' at the broadest, ao.; it did not 
.o much a" ..;hake 
the Frent'h IiIIf', left the Fn'nch be
-ond tlll' rin'l quite 
fret: to pnund all th.lÌ belt fWI11 the furthc'r hank ot tllt' 
::\lelbe, TIll' Fn-nch hatteril''' lving behmd the hills and in 
the \\oods of the Gooo.;e Ridgf', 'of ('hattancourt of :\lal1l'. 
ele,. and their 1ìrl oh,;en-ed dnd corneted from tll' 
"ummits, continuaIlv ..;helled the ground be\'(md the 

tream at effedin' ;';ìngeo.; 01 from .i to 8 thou"ànd y'dnk 
Thi..;. a" WI' han' jtbt ,;el'n, H'nd..ring the capture of 
the hill of Poi\Te impo,;"ibk. the great (;erman dfort 
was launched on Douaul11ont Plateau upon Saturday tlw 
2óth of February and nearly succeeded, coming up the 
ra\'ilH' markl'd R R on tIlt' I11dp, 
uch dn .:ttack \\ as 
quite unnlOle..;ted by the French guns on the \\ eo.;t of the 
:\1 l'u,;e , and nlOreO\'cr hdd it "uccepded would han' cut 
off all the Fn'nch upon the main puo.;ition and would han' 
il1\'oh'ed thf' de,;tluction of thl' fon e there occupiecl. 
The faÌl' of that attack \\'(' knO\\, It got no further than 
I>uuaumont Fort .1Ild 1)ouaumout \ïIldge where it no\\ 
stands apparl'ntl
' clll'ekl'd ,mr! k,l\'ing tIll' French Illdin 
position intact. rI1l' battle reaclH'rl this !Ìnal form Idst 

aturday night, :\Iarch -+th, and remained in the "al11e' 
situation on 
unddY, :\[arch 5th, For ten da
's the belt 
of territo\'\' bl'Ì\H'l'n Brabant and Poine Hill hdd !.tin 
I.lrgeh- at the m(,IT
' of the French guns upon the further 
or \\"e
tf'rn bank of the 'leu,,", If the attack b\' J)ouau- 
mont wao.; to fail there rl'mainl.d thl' po",;ihilit
, of again 
combining it \\ ith an attack upon Poi\Te Hill. if onh- 
thf' bPlt in front of Poine Hill, particularly the Hill of 
Talou. ('(J1llrl hi' 
a\ cd thp Illenace nf French tìre from the 
other sidr' of the ri\'cr. \\ïth the iml111'1lidte ubjl'ct of 
achie\'ing- this, the enemy last :\[onday at the opening of 
the third week of the great ,;truggk began his Iirst infantry 
attack upon the left or \\'e
tl'rn hank of tIll' :\II'use. 
There happened there ..",actl\" \\"ha t happened in the 
initial great dtort eaq of the ri\'el, fhe French front 
]inc har! run bt'Íorl' the hattll' from D to .\. just in front 
of the village of Forges, The Germans l'arried that 
position upon ::\Ionday morning and apparently upon thl 
..;anw da\" before the ('\'cning, clttacked the long ridgt:. 
called the Cote Ik rOie ur "Coo"c Cll'
t.' I3dl)IT 
en-ning thl'\' had cdrried Regn{-\-ilk and then tad-Jed 
the hilÌ itself. . 
Thi" tTl'
t (from which \'on dominate all the nort1wrn 
part of the helt tIH' (
l'rma'n,; had iu"t occupied hl'
'ond 
the ri\'er) is ,t f,tirly len,l ridge with t\\'O rather higher 

uml11its at either end. -J..ooo yards apart. T]1.lt 11\'al 
I<t'-gnit'\ ilk. "ome 250 feet aho\'l' the :\II'use, is called 
Hill 2h5 from its neight in metres ahm'e the sea: the 
oth('r ..;ummit about 6ò feet higher is called the :\[ort 
1-lol11nw, fhe enem\- launched a di\'ision at Hill 265 
and c,uTil'd it. Earh' tlw,lJe'tt morning th('y \\'ere in 
o<'cuIJcltion of thë \\ood of Corbeau\: or .. C O\\" \Yood" 
at the foot of tIlt' :\Iort H\Jmnw 

o far and no fmther gors the ne\\"
 recc'i\'ed in 
I \Jndon at the mOl11ent of writing thio.;, fuesday after- 
(loon, The height.;; dircdl
 o\,'rlonking thl' occupied 
helt he\-tmd the ri\'er from \ to ,IS far a.. F are no longer 
un<lpr thl' direct ohsen'ation of tIll' Frl'lwh ,!!;Ul1nero.;, an(] 
t]l<' Fn'l1('h line upon the western "ilk of the :\[I'lI
'(' run
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or ran when the de
pateh left Pari.; on :\londdY night, 
from in front of Bethincourt (which \\ a
 :-till held) duwn 
tu the ri\'er 
ome\\'here .thout F foIlO\\'in;.:- the dot-; and 
ùashe!-o upon the plan. 


Charny Ridge.. 
The immeùidte object. then, ot thi
 n1l)\'" is to dear 
th..' Idt or \H:-tern b.mk of thl liw'r of French gun 
l'osition
 \\ hich render a deci.;i\ e :Ütack, up(!n t!H' ,left 
of the French main positiun
 POl\Te 11111, llnpo":"'lbl
', 
rIll' ultimatl' object ma
 he.t nl'\\ dl'\:elopmel
t npon tlll:- 
frunt a
 actiw' and determined a... th.lt wluch appear... 
to be no\\ held in check upon the further front dt J)(lUau- 
mon t. 
I hJ.w' :-aid thdt ...uch an ultinlclÍl' ohject \\-ould be 
the turning of the main French po:-ition on the ])ouaumont 
hei"ht-. b\' an ad\'ance din'ct on \ erdun along tIll' 
t"I . . . 
Wl'
Ìt'1 n :-ide of thl' :\ll'u:- I hat I' al
o 
alù that the te
t 
of :-11('h a polic
 \\ ould not he the \.'learin;.:- of the ad
'anced 
po:-itiOib but an approach to and cdptun' of the RIdge of 
Chdrl1\', 
\rh,lt i... the importancl' of thi" height? 
(I) It i
 the continuation of the :\Iain po
ition on 
tile other :-ide of thl' ri\'el, Though ICJ\\er (it i... only 3uu feet 
ahun' till' ri\I'r) it I'xdctl\' prolong
 thl' hill of Pni\Te, 
(2) It i:- the Id..,t main pu:-ition on this ,..iùe co\'eling 
YL'ldun, It i:- supplied h
 a raih\a
 running parallel 
Iwhind it and i.; do:- to ew'n' fOlm of dccumulated 
:-llpph', It was the linl of dù\,<inLed \\ u
J...:- in the day
 
\\hen \'elùlm \\a.; ,l fnltre... 1'\\0 dbmantIed and 
abanduIH'ù fort.; ...t.llld on it to thi:- dd\, 
()) It i
 a united upen and I'ImtinilOlb height hom 
tIll' \\ 
od at H to the Rin'r at B \\ ith a long bare naturc\1 
gl,lCi
 
Ioping- do\\ n northw.lrd gl'ntIy \\ ithout an inch 
of d\',ld "round ann\ hen' df1(1 enlì1.lIJt.d from th.' .;pm .It 
I\: ::'0 long a
 thl'; i; held, 
()n all the
f' cuunt:- the reaching to a,1ù carrying of 
th Riù
I' uf íh-lrn\' \\uuld ' "m t'J h here thl' tl'...t IIf 
l'IWm\' 
UC,l'
:- ur failllrt on thl' \\l'
tlill hank a:- the 
failur
' to earn' the ridge Poi\ re-l)ouaumunt \\"a
 thl' tL.
 
L,f tlilure on the l'.l"tern, 


Thc Difficulty of .\ttach. hv thc \\- OCll\TC. 
:'Ileamdlil,' the (l'lI'.;tiun h,l'- ol"'urn'd to many 
peuple in thi
 l'ountr
 \dl
' the (
erman att,l('k, if it \\,'11' 
,'IlL'c1
('d at DOu.llul1ont \\ .1... not r,'n, \\"ed fllrther dm\ n tl 
thl' ...nuth frum thl' \\'ueU\TI PI,LÏn. II ,I... to turn the \\ hull' 
j'u,..itilln round h
 thl' e-..trenH' light. r,hef'(' h,l.... ..,... \\ I' 
I
n()\\" heen a \ inlent att,lck upon till' \ 111,1 at \ ,l\l
. 
,11111 there 11,1\'t hl'l'n -(.nll' <1,1\. ,j 
II att,ld
... on Ei'\ 

t.di,," ,llle! h,df the \ ill,,;..:' ,;f :\l,lllhculk... h,l" hl'('11 
("In il'l.i. 
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r pun the analop' of other actions in this \\'alt \d!('n 
the (
erman
 ha\ e 
imilarh' ,Ütacked height:-> upun a 
narro\\" 
l'ctur and h,l\"l' faileè1. \\'e might expert the b.Lttk 
to extend graduall\' along thl' only line open tu it-in 
thi:- Cd
C tll the ,..oi.tth, The :\Ieu
e forhid
 cu-operation 
hl'Ì\H'en t\\O attack
 upon either 
ide of it and one might 
imagine, indeed many critics hd\'c stated it as prubahlt.. 
that an attclck foileù along the northern 
ectur wuuld 
tIT it:- ('harge
 further and further 
outh\\"ard in tIll' hupe 
of eftecting'
ome\dll'n' a breach in the ddeno' of \-erdun, 
tn'in<' for c \\ eak place'" in ...ucce
"ion one after tl1l' other 
al;Jl1
? the e:-cdrpnwnt of tl1l' hills \\'here they fall into the 
plain of the \roeu\Te, " , 
That i
 \\"hdt h.lppened at tll(' ('unuu
I
' --l!lul.lr 
h.lttk of the (
rand Couronne eighteen month" .1g0 whell 
the (
erl11an
 \\ ere broken in their attempt tu furce do 
corre,.;ponding !-oharp 
et of heighb cO\'ering Xancy. 
:\Ioreo\"('r. the fdet that the\' attackcd \'aux: without 
:-ucn'
... upon FI id.l Y the 3rd of :\Iarch, a week a,her their 
main a

auIt on Uouaumont \\ a:- checked, nught ]eaù 
one to 
uch a conclu:-,ion, 
But there an' difficultic:> in ,,"orkin!! from tl1(' 
\\"oeU\TC up to the heights of the :\Ieu
e \\'hil'h are not 
apparent from the map ,Llone, 
nd it 
s the ignor.
n
'L o
 
the
c ditlìcultil's \\ hich ha:-" I t1nnk. nusleù not a httle vI 
clll1tl'mpordfY :-'tudy on thc e...tim,Üion of thi... .lction, 
The \\"oeU\Te io.; a ma:-" of cla\". full of mar.;h :,Inù 
:-'t.lgnant ponds at thi
 sea
on of thè ye


, and e:-,pecially 
aftf'r 
uch a winter a.; tIn,.;, a \'elT dlthcult gruund IIf 
manU:U\TI', .UlÙ ditìicult or impo
"il;le san' along 
peci.d 
linc
 for the motor traHìc and heayy gUlb, I ha\e 
m\'
eIf ,.;een \\'hole' pdtche:-' in it wher,' the trenchc-; were 
interrupted by \\l'Ì land, Xeither 
ide I u
lld dil;, anrl 
the m;H"h a" cficctin'ly caused a gdp 111 the hne as \\ ould 
a lake, 
:'\U\\ in .;uch a :-itI1.ltion the anI\' main line f)í attd.I'k 
po
:-ib1e i,.. along tl
 high road
 and'the made c.lu
e\\ays 
uf thc Idih\'dY:-, y'Ùu C.Ul deplo
: tr()op
 of cour:-'. 
0\ er the \\ L'Ì iand-\'ou c.ll1 make 
OI11I' "'111'1 of gL,ing. 
But tht 
upph e\ L'n' d ,..mall ann ,lImnunition in .J. hig 
amount, and' \'irtually all your piece,", tied tll thl 
H>dd
, '\U\\ the "ketch map \\ill 
ho\\ that t1w...e oppur- 
tunitil' uf ad\'<Ulc, .lrC e
ceedingl
 rare, To he an llr.l.tc 
the\ ,liT t'x.lctl\' four in IHlmber. 
rhert' is the road leading to \".lllX from Diepp!, 
d1Ïch I.I...t \ illdge the Fn'nl'h ab,mùnnl'd m.my da\.; a;-.o 
- the \\ ithdrawin!.:' of tl1l'ir line' rhi
 ruc\ù (n1.lrk.,d 
0n the mclpJ .;el:\'ed for the nalruw column llf att,lck 
\dlich .Lttempted \'dU'\ c\nd f,1iJt.d I.I...t Fliday. 
1\\ lJ mile... ,..ùuth of thi... i... thl great main, l1dtional 
lo,l<l fillm P.lri
 to IlIng\\,\' c\ncl luxembourg. In' \\d\ 
..f F \,Iin ,lUll I (In;.:u
 IIn (line (If tIll' l11c\nv pl....l'
 whl'l:(, 
t h, del:.\ \\'\TI' I1lcl:-',lClLÙ in the C Irly dd)" vf till' \\'c\ 1' 1 
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along which a 
imilar narrow, olumn of ,lttach ad\ anc<:,d 
succbsfully agdinst Ei... 
tation .1 \\eck dgO and was 
repelled, 'Clo--d
' follO\, ing this road I HIlS the raih\ ay, 
and I han' marhed it upon thL abm-t ..,ketch map with 
the number 2- 
fhc third road i
 d 
ma\l ( Uumry roc\d, but hard and 
with .1 gllud 
urfaCl \\ hich runs 'I>d
t\\ dnl a" far ao.; 
:\Iorall\'ille and then turn-- southwards making for 
thatillon, onlv on the re,lching ,Hlli taking of which 
Ùllage can the: a
>-dult IIf the hcighb \\ ith their crowning 
batteries begin, 
fhis road I hc\\'l' nMrhed .ì upon the 
k('tch, 
It presents a charaC'tn i"tic mahing it 't'r
' difficult for 
u
e in attack, \\hidl is th,tt IIn lïw"hing :\IOlam-iIle a 
column following it is pn'"ented in llaI
I" and at the 
short range of unly 2,-1-00 Yc\reb., to hatteries behllld, and 
obsen'ing from tht' little lump flf day in the Plain 
called "Hill 2.15-" rhe approach to :\llIrall\ illl' ibelf 
i" hidden frum the ob
en PI'S by a little depres>-ion, but 
the road going soutl1\\ard out of :\Iuram'ille toward" 
Chatillon follo\\'s a "Iight elp\'dtion abo, e the brook called 
\'uelH', and is murderouo.;ly C'\posed, not unl
' to the field 
guns just under tIlt' f'''carpnll'nt. but to the batteries on 
the escarpment ibdf. and i
 under full obsen'ation from 
the summit of the hilI,., That i
 ,dlY the (;ennans the 
other day made so determined an ;ittempt tu capture 
this obsen'ation point and "helter for tìeld batteries 
called Hill 2.1.1, _,h \\ e knu\\, they fdikd, and probably 
if we knew the detail" we should tìnd that they failed flom 
the state of the gruund once the high road was left by 
the troops deploying nortl1\\ ard agailbt Hill 2.1.1, 
But after this \lordll\-ilh,-Chatillon road, which is 
--0 incoll\'enient for their purpo,>e, there i" nuthing they 
can use until you get to the great 11c\tional rOdd from 
Paris to ::\1etz, more than fi"" miles ;l\"a\". '1 his road I 
h.1'-c marked -I- upon the sketch, - 
It in it:- turn \\'a-- the a\'cnue uf approach for a dense 
and narrow column ("upported by troups in a wood to 
1 he north of the place) \\hich did 
ucn'ed in carrying 
:\lanheulle" ,-ill age ten day" ago, but could not quite 
reach the \\ est end of tho
e ruins. 
It \\ill be ...een, therefure, that \\ hilt- \YC might reasun 
from our knowledge of thl' cuunt!
' that the enemy could 
only use the few roads for his ach-.1nce, and would there- 
forè be compellt'd to ad\ ance in narrow column
, we abo 
Jind from e:xperience that he has 
o attacked and has been 
lonhned to -that attack and ha
 been unable to depluy in 
the horrible mud of the \\"oeunf' 
There i
 a further point to be con<;idered in thio.; 
connect'on, 
ot on1\- io.; tIll-' \\ oemTt' the impossible 

oil I ha\'e de-.cribed, but prccisely becalbe the enemy is 
C'ntirclv confined in it to artificial causeways the 
jUllcliòlls oj those cl//tsu:ays arc very 'l'ulllcrable pòints in 
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Ills communications, Etain, \\"arcq, thC' ,ro

 rOdds of 
Aulnoi
 (which gC't their nd.nw from d. farm in thf' neigh- 
bourhood) Henne\ illc, and tlw littk hit ()f TPad just 
south of Fromeze\' with it-; hranchc,> Il'ading north and 
south, .\haurourf and :\lor,lI1\'illt, it:-I'\f ,lJÏ' under tlH' 
long: range hlm
 lonl llt-d in the \\ ood-- upon the height-. 
of the )[cuse, The \ c] \' lon

 ,t rangl' ill\'oh l'd, th,lt (If 
E1:,1Ïn and \V.tfClj, is only 11,1 _.J Ydreb, The other voint:- 
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arc at Jc:-"er range
 an'raging .'),000 to 8,000. Fm ther, 
the roads of approach over the \,"ueune are, in near!\. .111 
their length, obsen-able from the summib, Iving helow 
Òm' as upun a natural map, .\11 these thinl!
 ( umbinl'd 
make attack in 
trength from the \\"oem re at this time 
uf year exceedingly difficult, and break thé paraHeI \\ ith 
tIll' Battle of the (;rand Couronne \\hich de,;eloped south- 
warù indeed \\hf'n the first 
orthern attacks had f.1ilcd, 
but from much harder soil and in the height of the 

Ul11mer. 


Certain General Considerations. 


While the great bclttle thus 
tands still undecided, 
it may be \\'ell to recapitulate certain general consiùera- 
tions, mo
t of thcm I fear alreadv familiar to the reader, 
but neces<;ar\' to be borne constàntlv in mind, if \\e dre 
to understmÌd the ubject-- and metJÌnds uf the opposing 
force
. 
(I) The French delibelateh' rdu,>e to makc a main 
puint of t
lL'ir foremo:-.t po:-.itions, Thf'ir whole thcOl'
' 
in tactics as in 
trategy repo
es upon tIw reo.;elTed mas' 
of manceu\ reo ' 
(2) Consequently \\l' mtbt always C'\:pect advanced 
positions at the beginning of an action of delay, that io.;, 
when the V art' on the ddensi\'e, tu bl' succe...:-.in'h 
abandoned, and thi
 is not done \\ ithout a lo
s of prisunel:s 
and guns, 
(.j) The enemy is probablv calculating in the n1.lin 
upon a superiority of munitionment fur the moment, 
Hence his la,-ish expenditure for already more than a 
fortnight. 1'he lul)'; in the battle IM\ e nuthing to do 
\\ ith bringing up of guns, \d1Ích occupy much the sanH' 
positions they did on Februar
' 25th, the' fourth day of 
the battle and the t:nd of the retirement uf covering 
troops, The
' haw to do \\ ith the replenishment uf 

hell, e-.pecialh hl'd vy 
heI1. 
(
) E\'en no\\ after mure than a fortnight of battle 
the French han' not mO\-ed their general reSCITl. 
(5) Failing the breaking of the French defensin' 
front .1,> a whole, the onl\' criterion of success ur failun
 
i__ in the purely militar\' 
ènse, the comparatin.' e
pendi- 
ture in men, The whole French effort is aimed J.t making- 
this expenditure immensely grC'dter upon the enemy'-- 
"ide, 
(6) But from the enemy 
 point of \'iew there is an 
ob\'iou
 immedidte political, as well a.., an ultimatC' 
military object to be obtained, He will therefore cer- 
tainly be prepared to saClitice a \'cry much larger number 
of men than he has already sacrificed if bv that c-x-penditun 
he can put a ft'w soldiers into the ruined suburbs of Verdun 
tuwn, as he has put a few soldier... into thL' ruinL'd ,>ubnrh
 
of Soissons town, 
leanwhile he is hoping to deplete the 
French reserve of sheIl. 


Certain Details. 


'rhc <;candalons scaremongcring about the Fokker 
machine is now dead, but the follO\\Íng puint... n1d.Y be oj 
sernce 
The Fokker is simpl
' a French :\Ioranc nI.lchine, 
I t existed as a :\[or,ll1C' machine in (;erman\' long bdorc 
the war. The (;erman copy of the :\Iorane nldchine wa- 
not a rough copy but .1n e
act cop
 down tu ,tl
e "malle
t 
details and down to measuremenb uf a nlllhmetre fOI 
neally all it__ pal t
 fhen' ,i
 
ume, diffe,renn' in thl 
angle and cu!'\'ature of thc "mg:- I here b the replacL 
m
nt e,'erywhcre of \wod by metal, "a\"L Í1
 the b
tt(',n' 
of the wings, It is 
lightIy more comphcated 111 It
 
apparatus of ali!;htil1g (thuugh preserving 
he ch,mlcter- 
istic " :\1 ") d.nd there i,> a little difference 111 the rucld,er. 
\\'hile npun thi
 subject we ma

 nute tl
e CUIrL'cllOl. 
of a false (;erman communiqup \\ lllch I tIunk ha,> nut 
been noted in this countr\', This communiql1l' appeared 
on the 28th of ],ll1uary -and stated that "tarting from 
the bt of October, lql.1, the Cermans had lo"t np tu tl
at 
ddte (the 2t)th of ]d.nuarv) [6 deroplane
 and tl,ll' _\Ihl'
 
6J, rhe o.;tatement i
 ...imply a fa1s
hood. 1 he tru
 
tìgnn',> for the period were I.:, ,Enghsh l
ssec; 
nd 1/ 
Fn'nch. making a total of ,
o I hC' asn'rtamed, (.ern1<\n 
1()
Sl_.; in till 
anll' ]>niod wert' I I fin tIll' Engh"h frollt 
,lillI 20 on the French front, lll<lking a tot,tI of ,:1. 
rhi-- "lImewhat lwlated information lead" u-- to 
1ll...i--1 once more upun the utilit\--l sh(jllld 
.l\' the 
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n"c'- ',it\ at thi" sta
f'-of frL'quent official pronounce- 
nWIlÌ'">, ' fhe (;uH'rnment h,ld P
)
'" 

ioll of the"L figun 
\\ hv un l',ll th lliJ thl'\' ,dIm' the German lie tu go un- 
cuntradicted ? ' 
.\ currespundent hd:- 
ent me a typical piece uf encmy 
propaganda in the shape of a piere of rubbish published 
in a S\wdi..,h paper, \\hich appears in German interests, 
This non"ense i, curiou
ly like the sort öf thing that 
ha.:; been scattered broadcast by the 
ame agency in 
AmNica, and it confirms one's judgment upon the nature 
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of thi.:; propa 
and,l 111 n. utI .11 c0l11ltrif:, \\'hich he: be:on 
reIlldrkeú on rcpt ,IÌl'úl
' in L\:\D "D \r\TI J{, 
It gi\'l
'" the Bllti"h c,I"lIaltil 
 ap,u t from 
i.:kne
", 
at Ve'CY It millioJ/ C) llll "bualtie- of the uther Allies 
are gi\'en \\ ith a little Ie e\.ag....l'ration, Characteristi- 
cally enough it i" mOll aCl'uratl about the Russian 
ca.:;ùaltie,> than about any other bLcau,
'. pre<;umabl
., 
it is suppo"ed that the S\\l'di"h public \\Îll han' a better 
chance of judging. But tIll' Engli"h figurc> are enongh 
to tl "t such 
tuff, 
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I x purc;uance of the analysi..; dependent upon in- 
formation, tIll' basi:- of \\ hich m\' reader, alreadv 
kno\\, I \\ ill continue and conchÌdp in this week's 
numbpr the calculation of CL'rman losses, 
\Ye must remember in thi, calculation that \\e arc 
onl\" concerned \\ ith a millimum, \re art' estimating 
a nnmber belO'l.!' \\ hich such lo,sf's cannot fal\. 
The ground\\'ork of the whole calculati on is the 
number of dead. 
\Ye mrÎ\'ed, in the first part of this study, publi
hed 
t\\'O week... ago, at a clear and conc1n
i\e minimuIll with 
n'gaI'd to tlw number of Cerman dead up to the I ast day 
..f 11)1:). \\ I' ha\'e conclusive prouf that this number is 
not le",; than VIlC lIlÜlioll. 
Our pwblem, therefore, is to establish the \'erv least 
number of men" off the strength" uf a force in this \\ ar 
at a moment when the deaths alone in that force amount 
to one millioll, 
The readpr
 of this paper are familiar with the fact 
that such an e,timate im'olw'c; t\\O quite ceparate ele- 
mente; , 
(I) \\"e ha\e first of all to establish the number of 
men \\ ho can ne\'er return to full actin' sef\. i<'p because 
they are either dead ur Plisoners, or rendered b
 wounds 
or by sickne"s permanently untit for the tiring line. 
l2) \\'hen \\ e ha \'e established this chid dement 
\\ e haH' to add to it \'et another, to \\ it, \\'hat hac; been 
rallPd hen" The pernlanent margin of temporary losses" 
That is, the numlwr of men in hospital \\ho will return 
to the army, but arc for thl' mument I)ff tllP stfl'ngth. 

o much being postulated let u,' hegin \\ ith the 
('stimate of permanent lo:--:>\::> up to the end uf the Yl'dr 
I1)I5, 


1.- Permanent Losses. 


P,'rmanent In:-,.., arc made up of four categorie
 
\\ hich, bet\\ een them, cO\'er the whok ground :- 
(II) The dl'ad, 
!b) The prisoner.- 
It} The" dj"ahled \nmndccl," that is, the \\oun- 
ded \\ho can neycr return u,cfullv to the 
1ighting line, ' 
(d) The "disabh'd ...ick, that is, those who, 
"imilarIv di"abled b\' c;ickl1l''''' I ontrdcted 
in <;en'I(,(', Cdnnot r('turn usdullv to the 
fighting line. - 
fa) The XU11/bcr of Dmd. 
This WI' alreadv have, and it i" the basis of our 
ralculdtion, It i:- à minimum of vile 1/Iillioll up to 
nLl
ember Jht, IqI:). \\'e knO\\ that e\'en the official 
list" lome within IIJ plr u'nt. of that truth, and 
'e ha\ I' 
noted the conclu
in' argument... whi('h make tIll' full 
number certainly more than Iq p: r lent. abo\ C' the 
uflicial lists. \\"c 
hall in a moment ..;f'f' how thi" basic 


(. \
.m u.:amplp of ho\\ m
' l-
 mor
 .,nd I annot be- le
_, .. , 
t . the pro] rllun, f d, th ft.".1 dl I'llr propOf"tiun (, 
, d, lth<; admitted in t..e c';prn 111 Ii + , I ,tI..1n.5 p'r cen t .f 
tnt I dpaths. F\ en clllo\\I11
 _ \\(' " r tin imp' 'I ,{'cuon of 
II ; to the, d, nt (,f '111e-hf,h, thi ",,\lId g.' " 1m th(' .lc"tJ.
 frum 
nl..t so ],lUch 
 ,) per 'lot rf the t,}t' ),r "n the .111 ,10 m 
.e lar" <-cltØ
 ry of tr'1" " 'Itir 1.1 ,rthe rn l'ranc' 
111 r condition
 I( 
 ri ,ru\l< tJ.cln '11 
 thu l the Grrll"m" 
1 had to s\lffer in th(' Fa_t, ,lI1d r' 
tI\ t I .v.llent to tl '0 \\ hich 
1 h ' ''''tù t r un 'r 111 tin- \\ "t, t - I pn,I'''- Ilm ,,[ dE th
 fr...n 
(I A t L
' dtL\th.... 'turn.., .1ut tll 1. - nr '. I) LCnt. hilt' !l1'L- 
,., . 9 ý"r cent. 


number of mlC milliull 
hould bc trlatcd m onr con- 
sideration of the other catc
oric". 


(b ' Thc Sumba FJj Gerl1l111l PI iSO/las, 
Thi" is knuwn aCl'uratelv for thl' \Yc
tcrn front, and 
hd
. I belieyc. been commm1icated for the Eastprn front, 
I t is the fixed and wisp policy of the \llies not to 
infOJ m the enemv \\ ith ,mv detail \\, th regard to the 
pri
6ner, IlP has Ìo-;t. But'I may, \"ithout indiscre
i
n, 
gi\'e a minimum number which "ill, when the full offiCIal 
stati
tics are ayailahlc be di..;cO\'ered to be 'iLithin the 
truth, \ qUllrter vf a mil/ioll i" no e'\a[!
eration, but 
200,000 is far too 10\\ a figurf', It is a \'crv small 
number \\ hen Wf' consider thl length of time over 
\\hich the op,'rations of the Gellnanv Army ha\'e been 
conducted, and shows \\ ith \\ hat 
kill the ,-o-ordination 
of e\ ery retirement wa-; arr,mgt'd. 


(e) Thc Woullded. 
In thi,; category, \\'e must begin \\ ith .1 gross numher 
from which deduction
 "ill be made ir. due course, to 
arri\ l' at the nett e
timate, 
Our bd-:is of I alculation is necL..;<;arilv here an llllalof!Y 
'itllll the !ow",'11 /i!!.1II 1':. ()f wyrcspolldillg Îosses 111 tire otheY 
loyers CIl!!.(/!!Ù(, nmplell \\ ith. and modified by. certain 
con
ideration" peculiar tfl pach fon p engag,'d, 
Let me begin with the tigure... mo
t familiar to 
reader,; in thi, ,:ount[\', the Colonial and Briti
h tigures. 
The mo
t c.udulï
' anal
',ed Briti
h figure- puhlicly 
a\ ailabll' arc tho,p of J dnuary 2Rth last, referring to the 
final date, J anuar} qth, 
TIIP total number 
H'n for dead in France and 
Flanders (which i, the unl
' proper basis of compari
on 
becau,;l' tIll' na\'al tigUf(" uf cours(', han' no relation to 
Land warfare and the Callipoli Ji
urb arc abnormallv 

\\'elled b\' the n:ceptional death rate from di-ease, and 
the cramped pn
ition-: there held) i.; 
ï ,2bS; the tot'll 
numbpr uf \\ollnclcd 2:)II,20ï, rhi
 gin tù enry man 
dead ,llmo"t e...actly ,
 men wounded, 
But that figure is, for proportion of the British 
\\'olmded to dead in Frdne and Fldnders, too high, for it 
doe.. nut include JS dead an\' of the mi,
in:!. 
. It will be remembered that when \\'(' we;'e finding the 
number of German dedd, the deduction of pri.;;oners from 
the total of mi:-,ing gd\ II'"> an important additional item, 
\\'1 mll
t trv ,md make a "imilctr item for the British 
]ish, C nfOl:tunatf'h, an l -"" ntial clement in the calcu- 
lation is lacking-, \\ I' know tfl \\ itlun <I \ cry close figure 
\\ hat number of Cermdn pri,;oners al I' held bv the Allies, 
\\'c do not knO\\ to \\ ithin a 
imilarh' dose figure, nor 
\\ ithin a fe\\ thOIl",llld, what lllllllbf'r of Bnti
h prisoners 
arc held bv the (;I'l man
, SOllle timl' a :0 <I rough official 
I 
timaÌt \, a- nntle that thel
' \\, n 1 1l'
.., than ':;2,000 
British pri"onel 
 in C; '1 num . But thclt \
:l: a 111inimu
ll 
ligurL', rill' (" rm 11l thenN'1\- " not oHlClalIy, but m 
public]>rillt
 h1\,,1 b'liL\c. bl.bhd ,)f far mo.n \t 
anv rak. Ih llÌlJ.I..; ha\ " b 'n tuld of 111':>l'" I bf'ht'\,f' WI' 
ar
 e\.d'
l,eratin ,th numb 'r /If dL ld .111l0n
 the mis"ing- 
if "I.' put thcm <It ,Iu,l but It t II fur thl 
,lk. of weigh
- 
ing- th: alL.. ,,
,llll-:t ('ur 31\-,., put thl m at 12,000. \\ t' 
sl{all then lia\, for th,' num' r (If \ 'lmded Ìl) c\'cry mall 
dpad in tho I, t 0111' '1.1 B iti h Ii 
ur jU-'l 0\'. r 2.b 
To b, ae. urdte, .!,(íI I 
\\'l \\ ill " ,lit- thi... dn\\ n 2. 1 ) ,11ld "[,lrt UDOn th,lt 
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TIH' Briti.;h flgnrl''; gi\'" then ahlJut 2,h l\1en 
\\ mmded to onl' man hilled or dl':lIl. (I). 
The separate Colunial 
tatistif''; gi\'( It,; a proportion 
not \'e1"\' different. 
\\lien we turn to other ,-tati...tics. pOI tiuns of which 
I ma\' allude tu, hut the detail.; of \\ hich are not public 
propèrty, we han' a rathC'r hight'r multiple, To one man 
dead .3,35 \\ ounckd in one largL' cLlÌegory in another 
large category. to one man dead. 3,..J.. 
If we ask ourseh-es why there is this difference 
hetween the lower British and Colonial multiple and the 
rather higher multiple in continental cases, the answer 
i.; that the maximum, or nearh, the ma"imum number of 
troops il/ the tield were being Ì1sed from shortl
' after the 
heginning upon tht' Continent. \\ hile in the ca,>e of the 
British and Colonial conting-enb tllf' army ill the tield 
has immensely increased from the beginning of the \\'ar 
oI1\\'ard.;, 
\rhat has been the effect of this? 
To ans\\'er that question we must appreciate the tlct 
that the proportionate mortality i,; much higher in 
trench \\'arfarf' than in ff open" or .. 11100'ing" \\'c\rfare, 
.\t the beginning of the \\'ar you had such ratio" at 
h, 7 and {'\'en :;; men \\ 01ll1ded to one killed. It \\'as only 
,!fter tl1(' fixed trench \\'arfare hegan that thc ratio fell 
to -I- and ], 
I t is dear that in a field force fidlting, not un immobile 
lines but with mO\'ement through
n1t \ugust. 
eptember 
.Ll1d much of October 1qq-three full month
 -and after 
that continuing IIl/il/C1'eased for fourteen month
 mainh- 
occupied in tre
1ch warfare, the number of wounded to tlie 
number of dead will be higher than it \\Ïll be in tIll' case 
of a force which was small while open 1ighting \\Ïth 
mOH'ment \\ as going on and got larger and larger after 
tIll' hidll'r mortality of trench warfare had bef!:un, 
\\'1' .;hould ha
 e, therefore, roughh'. for' our Conti- 
ncntal a\'erage something 0\ er J. altli!mgh the British 
and Colonial a\'erage ga\'e us 
omething unelf'r ,;, 
In the particular case of the (;erman _\nn
' \\"(' ha\'c 
furtlwr to note that the whole of the Eastern field has 
heen charactC'ri
('(1 by a n'ry much larger proportion 
of l1ghting with movement to trench lighting than h,L
 
bC'en the ca"e \\'ith the _\llies in the \r(stern 1ield, 
If it be true of Continental troop
 in the \restern 
field that, counting the open 1ighting and the trC'nch 
tighting together, the multiple is somewhat OH'r ,1, then 
it ,,,ill be true of thl' (
ermaI1 ann\' as a whole th.lt the 
multiple wilI be' "till greater. becallSe, though their line:- 
l
e la!,gdy immobik upon the \restern field, yet upon the 
Ea,;ìc'rn 1ic1cl (\\ )iere 1ìr
t and la<;t more than a third of 
their force
 ha\'e been en1!aged), there has been continual 
ll10\'ement, 
ll\l' gCIleral condu
ion is, then. that tlH' numlwr of 
\\ oUllekd is to the number of dead in the case of the 
(;erman .;e1"\ ice appreci.lblv more than three to one, 
n\l' (;ennan lists an,'here of hardly an\' u.;e to lb, 
They gi\'I' us tIll' impo

ibl
' low multiple 'of l.j to 1.8 
ll1PTl \\'Ol\11dl'd for each man dead-which is nonsense, 
If \n' take the numbl"r of dead. tlH'I1, in the (;l'rman 

1'r\'Ïce and multiply it b\' 3, \\{' ha\'e a lig-nre for the 
\\?u
1(kd in the 
ame sC'r\'ice \\'hich is quite certainly a 
JIlll1111Hlm, 
\\"e may \nite down that minimum. then, at three 
111 illi(!II. ' 
But when \\'(' han' tllll
 L'stablished a minimum 

ros
 total of \\ounded our ta__k has onh' begun, For \\'L' 
han' next to decide '/d/(/t þrnþnrtinll '(1; th!'st.' (.'/Jul/dcd 
hm'e tothill the CClursc n; Ii 1I/0llt/lS, returJ/ed to the ti{!.lliiJ/!!, 
liJ/e, 
\\'1' ht're appro:tch much the mo.;t difficult part of tlH' 
suhject, that upon \\ hich our terms .tn' least capable of 
defìnition and that upon which e
act stati
tics an' most 
difficult to e...tablish, 


II) 1 he proportion of "ound..cl tn I,ilkd I 01 'ur'! ,.nor ',u,1 \ 
]ligher "hen 
 ou tdke the Cd' . oi a partil Ii.lr .11 tion, I' I 1.llIy.\I1 
"tion in "hich there i gre'l
 deal. i Ill"" "'..nt, ..11<1 in "hi, h 111' n 
.ll'pear in tllf' open, For in
tancf "t Lo 11 ." In the h h 
nHen-Î\ in Chanlpa
nf' it 1.\4l 4.-; In ..1.H.:1I orC"..lt (Hl"n...i
t: th, t 
\\hit h th(' (
{'rlnans ..Ire no\\ unLC"rtaJ...ing nn \ crelun l.ctlon It I 
I'"d.ap
 d high, 4 f II' the mnmen(. 111 
, . I tho <i'll' [on 
tion in "hieh Ih l'nenn ,1tJ. I.-k, 
Bnt this , 'r
 high rail' ,...onl<1 he .1 n t I II-I, Iding nne 
at the prp
"nt 1 oment .lIId <1" '1]" h..,1 '" II... \\ ho] , 
 ",11'. ho 
the )ap
(" (If 1 I.ln\T nlont} ;;: \.7.... ;.., 1 ......n...lt r ,lllditlnn t 
,,]K nltimatpl dlP frn II . ' 1<"e ,111.1 \\nund an<l.oI I 

aid in the'text. thp prnportif>l1 "" \\ o\lll,k<l 10 <I.. .j m thl trcl,clI \I'" ,-.J ' 
11> nluLh IÓ\H
r than in open m 
\ll1lf n" 
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l'nfnrllln,lÍt'h' Ihi
. thc k.I-.t r.'rl,LÏn fLwlnr in nnr 
l'.dcul.Ltilln is, at 11H' ';'III1C lime. amollg Ihl' 1ll0...t im- 
portant. For it i.; dear th.It if we gro
'ih' O\'pn'stim.lte 
or under-estimate the number of wounded \\'ho ultimatr'h' 
rt'turn to adin" 
L'lyic('. \\e 
hall falsifv our conrlusions 
altm
ether. ,\1\ .\rnn", permanent 105s at any moment 
doe". not cOll"ist in the number of men who ha\'e been hit 
or sick np to that moment. It l'on,isb in the nnmbC'r (If 
men who arc at that moment (Iff the .;trpngth from all 
cau,;p
 \\'ha1,;oe\T1". ,\nd tliis !.Ist JÌgnre i.; oh\'i()ll
h' 
in a large elegrel' af{ectpd hy tl1(' prop'ortion of rpfllrn
, 
\ on cannot bri11l.
 the dead to life, You cannl)t, as ,l 
] nle, rekase your prisoner
, The 1ir
t t\\'o categorie.; of 
our fonr categoric" arc therefore ab-;olute. 
But you can so cure man\' of \'onr wounded mdl 
as to render them as useful as tiWY \\"en' before, 
\ rhat is the proportion of 111m out of a II those 
wounded \\'ho tl1U
 return to full acth'c seIT:'cc:- 
fhe difticult
, of ans\\ ering thi-- qUE'"tinn re,ides in 
tIw f.td that ()\ er and olbo\'(' thL' IHnuber \\ ho reall\' 
" return," that is, who are lìt at last for tll(' 
ame .;train às 
tht'\, ldt before the\' \\Tn' woundL'd, there is a certain 
margin (and it is a Ìarge nnL') whidl call concL'i\'ahly bl' 
IN'd in cap.t."itiL's of var
'in
: u
dnl\1t ...
. or at tl1(' worst 
can be kept inde ' ;nitc1y on the hooks of a'1 arm
' in tlw 
hop!' that .;oon::,r or later they may he put to Slln1(' kind 
of us!' 
Ont of a thou"and men hit. 35(), ll't us 
.ty, will he 
fonnd, b.\L'k again \\ ithin such a :-pacc a
 a 
'e,H in e\Actly 
the same capacit
, a:- they left before they \\'ere \\ 0lll1ekcl. 
But 0\ er and abo\'e thesc there will be a numher clifticnlt 
to 1,
tLlbli.;h (it molY he 200, or ('\'en 250. or it may bc ,['i 
low as 150). \\ ho arc not fit fm the duties they Irft and 
\\'ill not again he capahk of full :u"ti\'e sef\'ice, but can 1)1' 
pllt on to Ie..;.; onerou..; dutil's (c\Prir,d. 
anitary. prison 
and frontier guard. ( . .mmunicatioll \\'l)rk of L'('rtain kinds, 
thus rdea.;ing men lItter than them..;eh-e" to t.I!..e their 
place,; under the full strain of acti\T .;en'ice 
-\fter the lapse of a \'ery con.;iderablc period .;uch 
as 1ï month
 (and that is the period of \\'ar \\t' 
Ire con- 
'-idering up to the end of HJl5) very great numhers of thosL' 
wonnckd in thl' e,Lrlicr part of a W.lr \rill ha\ (' becll 
returned to the .trnn- from tll(' ho:-pital-=. a-=. "c\\\"l'd," 
But in the 
ame long-lwriod there has cnnl(' in \\ ith n'
ard 
to the lb
' of tIll' iml)('dL'rtl
' cured and \\ ith regard to tI,H 
n
e of those \\'ho. though as much cured as the
 e\'f'r will 
be, arc permanentl
- the \\'or
e for their wound, anotlJPr 
factor in calculation \\ hich it is of the utmo't importance 
tn 
elLe, 
[Jurillg a cataill short period ajter the nutbrcalt nf 
l/IIs!i!ities, the illlþerjcetl\- cured, thc lIIen (,'ho tl/lJ/
fZ.h still 
((Iþable oj snll/e sCI'i'icc ,l'illllci.'cr be the sall/:' a
"/lIl. ((Ill 
bc absorbed b\' 'i'arÙl/ls for1lls of auÜ!iar\' 'iI'orl
, The\' 
call he used ior thc differellt seri'icc!" I Ï1(1,'e melltiollcd 
(a slllall þroþortioll of the lighter 'ilorlt lIþOIl COllllllllllicatiollS, 
llOsþ?{al 'il'íJlk, rlcrical ,J,:or1
. ete,). alld ill this caþacit\' thn' 
rePlace fitter IIIC1l tha1/ thclllseh-c<;, 1,IIt this .. absorptioll " 
II; 'il/etficitnts is SO(lI/ C\haustcd, ,lIte, tha!, il \'011 retaill 
Ihelll ill '1'nur sel"i';ù' as þart (1/ your .. þaþer arlll\'... 

'ou either hm'e to (j cate job:; /01' thelll b -I!'illd the Il!!,ht- 
illr: lillc, ..'hi.-ll r b, (lrc per/eetl\' useless alltl lIIod\' 
sel"i'e to 
(\'cll '1'our lorce nil þaþer, (II' \'(111 IIIIlSt jYClIII.-l\' 
adlllit t!,elll to b:: 0; 1/0 SC1''i'icc tn ,\'011 byaus' the\' (allllot 

() iI/to the tìrillr: 'Iillc alld there Ù, lIothillg jar tlll:1II 
tf) do dSf(('hcre, Latel !,,(JII/e nl thelll come illio use ..'lth 
the nþalldill!!, 1/eccçsitics oi the .'ariel/ls au lilian' hUlI/ches 
as the. (II' þJllcccds (the medi((ll ior instance), Hut thesl' do 
uot cheel tJlC declillc (If the rml li{!.htill,!!. strCll!;.th {or tho (' 
arc 110 marc tit mCII i(1}' thelll to rc þlacc 

uw till' numher required for nll'dical help, {or 
g1\.trding prisoner:-, lwntr.Il frontier gU.I rcb , policin
 
occupied citiL,., 
.tc, i
 not y('ry great. The \\'ork, ot 
commUni('.ltion-; it>, in t \,('n' largp degn'l' \\ork whIch 
must he cnnducÌI'd ))\' a hk hodied men, rhere i<. onl 
 
a limitpd proportion d \\ ork \\ hich \'OU can hLl11d 'on'r 
to the less eflicient. 
In general. mC'f LWeI ahon' quitl' a 
mall fraction (If 
\ our .. return
." the onl\' returlls that, (lUllt arc the lelllilb 
iit jar filII a(/iíl su,ilc \\hat MC the 12;ro..., returns in 
:-uch \\'aLan a
 thi", J.11l1 \\'hat the net n ,iLhm111 of realiy 
1i t 
 
,\,. to the grl''''' n tUI lh "'(' ha \'e .1 
poLl wurking I uIe oJ 


t 
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thumb \\ ith regard to them, On tht> a\"erage 60 p,'rcent.'" 
of the wounded ,1re regarded a
 CUll.d and arc again put 
.tt the dbpo
iti\ln uf the militdr
 authOIitiL"
. That 
.1 \"('rage is e:\.Cf'eded in many particular C,be,;, I'
peciall yon 
till' \\"e-;tern front \\'here there an e:\..cellent communica- 
tion
, fair climate and elaborate hu
pital facilities close at 
hand. numerous well prO\'ided to\\ n,;, ample and e:\.- 
(dlent \\ ater 
upply, ample medicamenb, a wealth\ and 
Ilnmewu" ci\'ilian populdtion to gin' help, 
It Web often not near1\- reached on the Ea"tL-rn frunt 
\\'I1\.'n', especially in \\ inter. all these conditif)n
 \\ ere 
l'e\'ers"d. * 
But that medical task onl'<< accomplished thl')\ 
ren1.lilb a second ta"k for the authoritie... gon'rning tlll' 
.1 rmies in the field, \\ ho alone can decide what the man 
thlb returned to them is rèdlly capable of doin1-:" 
It i
 \\ hen the\' come to making thi
 1<I"t sdection 
tlMt the much smaller number of thos(' who arc actudll
' 
sent hack t(l p
'rfonn the 
ame dutil'''' as they performed 
hefure tllL'\' were \\ ounded or ,ick, hqáns tu d ppL'ar. 
. \ n ex'act calculation of that reduction i
 excecdingly 
dilìicnlt to m<lke, becalhl' the stage" bet\\L'en 
e[\'ices 
\\'hil'h t'\-eÙ d. ",iI'\';' or maimed man Cdn dttempt to render 
.tIld full actin' :;e[\'in' ,Lrt subject tu innumerable 
!.:"r,ldations, 
, The man in the highest ,lUthority \\ ho ù('als first \\ ith 
the rl'turn
 a
 a \\ hole \\ illl!i\'L" \'oU the higIH.
t ligurL', 
.\" n'u :,,:-u do\\n tu the nlure local anù particular 
authurities the figUIl' r<Jpidly lh\'indk". 
\ "hen \ ou come to the re
in1l'nt it i... surpri
in
h' 
l>lwL'r than it wa
 at the h,l
e, ' 
\\lll'n 
 on come tu the company oftiCl'\",., \\ ho 
,\lone can reall
 test a man',., c,lpacity to undertJ.ke the 
Inll 
train \\hieh hl' \\a
 undertaking hdore Iw \
'a" "l'nt 
hack from the front, Ihn' would gi\'e you the !t-\\'cst 
fi;
UIT' of all. 
'ow it i" preci
eh' th,Lt la"t or lowe"t tigurt-'-the 
COmpan\' or batten' tigun. - \\ hich is thl' onh' one of real 
\ ..11\1. 'H()\\ man\' men 
ent b,lck \\'oul1lkd from the fnll 
wurk ,IIlÙ strL'llgtlÌ of the lighting linè come had,; to the 
',UlIl 
urt of :,er\'icL" a,., tht,\, Idt : 
"lien 
on ct...k that <llIl-.tion \'OU gl't imknl \l'r
' 
'.-an ing <llb\\ erSt but ,lIlS\\ L'r- \\ hich 
hl)\\ ,\ n'r
 I<lr
e 
(liminutJlln of tl1l' origin,tl (JO odd p('r !Tnt \\ho \\! 1'1' 
r.'tull1l'd from ho
pital a... .. tit for "L'[\'icL." 
:\"/J onl' can profe

 to ('xlwrt kno\\'ltdg(' IB the 
11I,Ltter. thl'rl' ,tn' no dl'Ìdiled stati...tic, hl \'ond the lirst 
rough onl'
, One C,1I1 unl
' rdy upon the I :\.periencL 
of thl' men \\ ho han' to h,lI1dle ,1I1cl det,lil for dllÌ\ the 
smaller units Hut I think I am well \\ithin the m
II'k if 
] S.I\ that hv the tin1l' one i
 '-onsiderin
 the "din \\ or!, 
in tfl" !ightÏ11!.:" line not morl' than t\\ u-third,.. of the origin.1I 
IHlmlwr' ";l'nt 'b,lck from hospital tind their \\a
 to the full 
, 'I"\'in' \\ hich thl'\' had left, 
I ma\' be "j'ong herc. The real numher of thu
 
\\llll <>d\l,tlh Il'ÌUln tit for full ,..I'[\'ice nM\' rL',lCh ,\
 high 
a prop/Jl tion a
 -{o per "ent of all tÌll".,l' originall
' 
,llimitted to hospit<ll for \\ ound
, Let liS takl' it at -.0 
hÏ!::h a lig'\l'l'dncl call it -{o per cent. 
Then \\e ha\'e in thl' caÌl".,:ory of \\ounùed \\ho can 
\10 !on,!.:'èr n'turn III II/Ilac/ii'! scr'Ù'; in the (
erman .\rm
', 
up to th
' ènd of I1J15. and \\ ho ,\rI therdorL' permanentl
 
11ft th,' -.tren
th 1.8')'),000 m 'n, 
It i" tint ti
lI"" Jp",,, th
 few \\'h<) , at lir...t rep!a ,d 
lit! " m ',1 tln 1 1 th.:nb.:lve
 in th au\:di L1'\' "'IT;( 

.-,\le th.: Ii
llle dn,\'n a- generously ,b ) uu \\'ill awl \ uU 
\\ ill not gl't it h.:low [,ÚO(),OOO, 
!Ii) rh. Sick, 
fht're renllin.; tlL ,akgo"' of th 'ck. 
L'ni.; C-lt n ":01"\' i,., exc' 'Jill
h im I) 'ta'lt fo;' ; 1','1, 1,1';, 
Fir.-;t tlut it is n
ver published in ,\11\ of th ' Ii"t'" <l\"tiI,lhl. 

 ):1llly (,I'd COlh!',IU,'lltl
 th,LI "Ihlhlil op;n:'n n,'\ I 
.11111\\''; fo" it. Tllinllv that. in th' m Lin. it a' III It... 10. 
till' HI"\" ttrg-e tl!fferen" b.,t\\..1l ,l1l\' pllhli,..IH't! li...t of 
l,hu,tltiL howe\'cr acel1r<tt
 ,lilt! thl re,ll nlÌm'l ,. olt 
th, -.tn'ngth:' 
\\'l [',lIl onlv t,lke Very rUI\
h 1t
lIr, ,1I1d renl":nb, r 
tll w.:ight th
 ",.,c,llc;; a-. - h
 I\'ily .'" II .,,;h' ",.I;n"t 
IIII', .1\",.... -'Jut rou'.::ì1 Ii
llr, ... \L' h,L\', 


I, 


lun lllw;pit,I hi "11 It h 
) Inl 
I III I [UIl,r L\l In 1 
.[lIlln, lh 'Lllt In.,. In .1 ( 
_ _-J In th l \)l\lj 1 ll1 r. .. 
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"'(' kno\\' from the \.':\.perienct.; of the .\llic" certain 
nlclin facÌ" \\hich, hO\\'l'n'r broadly, help to guide lb. 
. First The proportion of sick in thi-. campaign ha
 
been far lo\\er than \\'as c:\.pected ur than has cummunly 
been kno\\'n in the past. becausf: there hay", been no 
epidemics, say\:' in one or two isolated lìelds of the \\'ar. 

econdh'" The number of "ick di"charged as cured 
i.. a much larger percentage than the number of \\'ound ,tl 
di-,charged a
 cured. 
Lasth' \\ (' ha\ (' the fact that. from tl\f' nature uf 
the war 'during Ij months bdore the cnd of Il)Y j, 
tll(' trench \\'arfare produL'ed 
ickne
... (,md espeL'iall
 

ickne...'" of the "ort that disabled a man) largely in pro- 
portion to the se\ eri t \' (If humidi t\' and cold, r11e 
enteric group \\ hich \\'dS'tlll' cur"l' of tlÌt.; older armil's has 
1,lrgeh' 
parl'd the present \\'ar. but frostbitc, pulmonar
' 
tlisea"p and the rest h,tH' been in cxces..; of the olù rátio. 
in proportion .It least to uther ailment,;, 
('on
idering all these thing
, ho\\' shall \\'e arri\'e at 
a fair minimum of the number of men no longer of full u:;c 
on aClUlmt of ..;ickne"" ? 
Let lb tirst of all make a Vl'r\, Ltrge allo\\ ance indeeù 
for the complete cures, Let us - c,tli 'them jO per cent. 
Th..tt i" of cour
,'. a great deal tau high upon any'oí tlw 
l'\ ide:1CL obtainable anlong- the .-\llie
, But preciscl
' 
hecall
e this element of the pruhlem is a YagllL' one are 
\\ e undl'r the nef'es
ity uf allO\\ ing for the \'ery larg.:"t 
po,,
ibk margin of error. 
In the 
aml' \\'av we \\ ill not t,tke the obsern'ù pro- 
portion uf 
ick to wounded a" being pretty \\'ell equ.tl 
in {Ill the sanitar
 formation
 (not, of course, the hospit,ll..; 
,It home) ,It an\' one moment d
 a \\'hole. \\"1' \\ ill take it 
a" Dnh' two-tliirds, 
If \\'1' admi t those two elcmen ts \\'e get as low a 
tigun. for tlH' \\'hole \\'ar up to the end of Il)Ij as t\\ 0 
million admi,..
ion
 to ho
pital from sickne
s of all kind..; 
\\'habOl'\"l'l in tl1<' (;l'llnan 
\:'[\'ice Of thesc again let 
lb ,Idmit that jO per cent. are complete curc". -sendin:.:: 
thl man back to exacth' the 
ame duties ,IS he coulel 
ùi
dlar
( befure he entel:ed, That again i.; an admi""iun 
hedÙh: in f<lyour of the enenw'and much he\'oncl 
thl tlllth, but \\'l' adopt it for the sanl(' rcason.- awl 
\\ ( ,tlhm that. uf twu million ca
es. I.-{OO.ouo return as 
"tron.:..:- as the\' \\ ere bdore to their old duties. 
Tll.lt lean'... us 600,uuo men lost from permanl'lìt 
,icknl 
 in till" periuù up to the end of IYI5 uff the full 
str('n
th to the l'nl'm
'. 
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o Idl \\c hm' now I "t,lbli"lwd ,lll the four categOlies 
pf ab oluk permanent 10"" 
Ille 1ìr
t cclte
Ol \ ,UTi\'c'd .It by' the calculatiOl
 
already pn""ented to m
' rca
ler,., gÙ e,; us (tIlC milliull dead, 
rhe 
econd Lategory gl\'e
 u
 about a qllarter of a 
mil/Ùm pri"oner
. . 
The third categury, the permdnently cbsabled 
wounded. gin:s u,., 1,600,000, 
The fourth category, the permanently disabled from 

ickne
-; gi\ e" Uo,; boo,ooo. 
\"c ,.;hould ha\ f' altogether from the
c' categorie
 just 
under three million- -2,850,000 men, 
Befon lea\ ing that point of the permanent loss I 
mu
t empha..;isc' again the deliberately low figures ad- 
mitted. 
ro 
ay that for 
 \'Cn' two men dead in a prolonged 
war \'ou lia\'e bare1\' tlue" men mainwd i
 obyiously to 
put Üw maimed fell' too low, 1"0 say that for e\'ery three 
men dbablcd by wound..; \ uU ha\'e little more than une 
man di"ablcd by "ickl1l''''" i
 to put the disabled from 
,.,icknes
 far too lim, But I am admittcdh putting thing
 
,\Ì their ycr\" minimum, I am þuttil/!!, them ((s thc\' u'uuld 
Ú' Pllt ú\' a-II CIlCl/n' l'hu SllUlIld hm'c tu cOllï'illcC as ,cell 
as he [uIIM some nClltral statcsmall th((t his losscs ,eere 
oi the ,'en' 1m... cst sort, 
"'ell then. to thi" number ju"t short of three mil/Ùm 
(.!.
50,000) \\hich are the minimum permanent dead lo

. 
\\'hat han' we to add for the wounded and ,.,i('k that will 
ultimateh' return, but aH' ,.,till in ho
pital ur in com alcs- 
cence ? 
There agam WI' han the analogy of the Allied 
statistics to guide lb llw a\'Crage period in ho
pital 
and com'alcscence is four month", The admis,.,iOlb to 
ho"pital per month llnmting tho"e onl
' who \\ ill ulti- 
mate1\; emerge cured and counting ...ick and wounded 
togetlier cannot po",.,ibh', for an anll" of the Cerman 
number..;, be le
' than 100.000. \"e h<t\ e, therefore. to 
<ldd tu 0111' tutal a floating balanc
 of -too,OOO, and \\ e 
hring to the end of the 
 ear an irreducible minimum 
off the strength of thra ((lid II /film ter million. 


* 
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Broad Checks on this 
[inimum Estimate. 


"'hem'\ er in human a
f<tir
 ,lIl l'"tim,lÌe i
 b<l
ed 
upon no mOll' than the c.lrdul dddition of ab"olute 
millima, it i..; neu'""arily 
o much helow the truth as 
to pro\'oke ridicule, 
If, for ÏJbtan('e, [ were to t,tI,.. the minimum con- 
n"i\'able income, judg-ing all circunl,tanc<...; mo!'t faYour- 
abl\" for tlw ta:\.ed <lIld ,lgaitbt the rrea
un', of tl'n 
\\"l
ãlth\ \11en, I 
hould d1"<lt the E\:chl'quer badh', 111l' 
tax g::Î.therer" p..;timdÌ<' might doublc' that miÌ1imum; 
it \\ould at any rate enonnOlbh' e...ceed it. 
Ha\'e \\1' d11\T othel methotÌ" b\' which to check our 
reslllt and to deëide, not perhap,; b
' how \11uch it i
 too 
little-for it i" ne(,b
arih that- but at ll'ast that it is 
too little \\'ithin a large :lmount ? 
\"1' ha,.' sP\eral. 
(I),- "'L han' the knowledge com-eyed b
T the lntelli- 
genn Depdrtml'nh that the (;1'1 mans created no new 
formation:. after la-;t Februar
'; that their los
es up to 
that momcnt had on the an'rag<' been ,It the rate of do
e 
on a quarter of a million a month, ,Ll1d that their drafts 
silleL that II/omcllt had bcen all alt tll'rmge aú;mt lOO,OOO a 
mOllth, 
Frum thi<: e\:ternal check one ,uTi\ ('''; at lo""e
 a 
gll'at deal abm-c J
 milliun", 
(2).-"-e h,l\'e another exncdingh' \ aludhlc chc'ck uf a 
general sort. It i
 the fact th<LÌ the total ((/IlOUllt off tlu 
strCllgtlz uf (( iDlee at all'\' l1lumCllt is aetuall\' f.!.lea/er t!/{I11 the 
((lSlllllt\' list up to that mOll/ellt. b,- '((llSe sickness alld other 
. calfS" marc thall mal" lIþ for the returll uf ll'Olflldcd, 
E\"Cry conte\11porelry army of the ,\llie..; Ì()-day. and c\'ery 
army of the pa t conlìlll1 thi" tJ uth, 
U),- ""c haw th" follO\\Ïng im'aluahk point upon 
the condition of the Gellnan ,ffecti\"e'" at the pre
ent 
moment: 
The French Cia..." '16 after many month:. of training, 
is not yet in tIll' fighting line' F('\\ yolunteer" from it 
\\ere <
dmittr'd, But much of tlw C;erman CIa..;'" 'r(l, 
trom \\ hich \', 1"\ nMn\' \ "lnntl'l'r" h,l\ I' Iwen ,ulmitkd i,., 
,I nil h,,,", been for ,mil, tin1\' in the hghting litw ,b \\l' 
Imow hom pri'Ul1f'I' (>nh ,l 1ilth of it (II' ") rell1<tÏlh 
in the ùepojh. _\11d th,Lt tlthough the ,l\ er,lt::e (;,'rlll,lll 
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period uf training in this \\'ar is less than half as long as 
the French, 
These last t\\ 0 points combined are condu"i\"e a:- tl' 
the rclati\'e exhau
tion of enemv numbers, 
As for CIas,., 'Ii, th
 Frenêh ha\ I called it up, the 
German!:> haye "warned -- it. 
::\either proce!'..; ha
 an effect upon the 
alculation, 
becam.e, when tIlt' (;ennans 
hall bcgin to tr,lin their 
<1a:-" 'Ii they propo
e to giw it hut a fe\\ week,.,' trainin
. 
The French an' quite at their leisure to begin the traininL:" 
of their Cla

 '17 (which they called up on the 1st of 
January) and they' intend, a
 their deliberate policy i..;, 
to give it a training at least a... long as that \\,lÜch its 
elder
 ha\'e already enjoyed, 
(-t).- La
tly there i" the rough anù general but 
absolutely sound rule of thumb. rhe real total wastage 
of an am1\' long in the field. is alwavs more than four 
times its dead. - 
"'hen the hi,.,tol"\' of tlw \\ al can be \\Titten with all 
document;.. a\'ailabÌe, no careful student of the 

ituation \\ ill he "urprised if the total (;erman 10
'ie,> 
of e\'ery kind up to the end of 1yI5 pro\'e close on 
four millions, ' 
1 he conclu
-ion would seem to he a'i follows :- 
.\ man making out the vcry bl'"t case for German 
lu!:>
c", pleading as d C
'nnan \,"ould plead to son1l' neutral 
po\\-er to prove the continued Te,ourn'" of his annie
, 
could not by any form of argument whatever, get the 
lo
se
 below three alld a gum ter milliun up to December 
.F
t, HU5. 


1< 
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There i" no object in making ('alculations of thi
 <;ort 

a\-e the di
co\'en' of the truth, 
Those who Ì'idicuh: them as .. mere arithmetical 
work' are in intelligence and science exactly on a par 
\\ ith the yokel \\'ho ridi('ules the doctor for using a ther- 
mometer to take the temperature in a case of fe\ er. 
.-\n e,.,timate of numbers is the \'ery ,;oul of judgment in 
\\'a r. 
I han' been at pains tu put the \'er)' lom.;t 
1ìgures admis,.,ibil' hy dn)' nMn \\'ho regard., the problem 

eriou
h', I know \'en' \\'ell that those ligures arc belu\\' 
the truth, But [ ha\'[' 
et 
uch an ab:.
)luk minimum 
down fully and with proof" becau
e I think that in a great 
crisis of any 
ort, national ur pelsonal, a gra
p of rl',tlity 
and not some drug of illusion is the re
ource of men. 
I "hall turn later to the much \ agueI' and Il'..., 
a
certainable Austro-Hungari<U1 stdti
ti.-", allli ...ee what 
we can make of the losses in that ca
l'. H, EFUOL. 



n our recent rl'\ it'\\ of 
I,ljor g, C Lakc',., "dmÏt-'lhlc 
hand-hook K1lo,ded[!.c lor !I'm (Harri
on ,wd 
Olb. St. 

[artin'
 Lane), it \\,l' poinh
d out th<Ü ,l book of this n,ttUlL, 
which \\ ill be in con,.,td.nt u..;(' on acti\ e "en'ice, ought to bc 
hound in le,lther, and not in paper. fhi!:> ,.,uggestion ha!:> now 
been carried out. 
Plenty of amlbement and el good deal of inform ttion arc 
to he g..ttlierec! from the record o't ,I ,llul\' Rankel i1l the Far 
Ea,
t. by \\, H, \ oung, (john Lam. 5
. 111't.) Finding little 
pro..;pect of life 
s it should he in 
 London alfic\'. th
 b,Lllkl'r 

ct out for 
IaI111a, whence he dnfted through tlw ]
,l..;t and 
through much of South \meric..t, gathering ..;on1\' mo,,
 in tIll' 
proCt.,.,
. and also gathel ing a \'ery nice ta"te in drink", ,Llld 
..;ome of the moss that, according to the 1'1'0\ erh, d0p, Ill.t COIIIC 
in tllP \\ay of mo:;t rolling :-tones, 1'1 e hook i..; r,lc
 ,Llld 
characteri,.,ed h\' keen ohsen'ation, \\ hill' it-. author doe,> not 
mind telling d 
i()]y agdÏtbt himself on oCLa<:ion. It i" ju
t the 
"ort uf \'olume une would rejoice to lind on the smoking- 
room t,lble -a man's hook from fibt IMge tu l,t..;t, 
1"hat u..;dul h(l(,k of rderencc " Fhe Xc ,paper J'r, 
/Jircctorv," \\hich ì\[(',.,sr,.,. :\Iitchcll and Co, hling out ..t!lllu,llly, 
h.." ju..i appe,lI"('(I, tor 1CJ1Ú, It i... 
ull of infurn
ation on 
thl" l'n'
 ' of thl Bnu..;h bll-
, ,md also mclude
 <l sect LOn ('o\'er 
ing pr,lctically the \\ holt Pre,..; of the Uriti...h Empire. 
.\fter an intend! of tell vcar.; III' there,lhonto,;, ,1 "'1'('011<1 
"clition of -"toneio/d. h\' Wilfrid \\'. C
ilhon, h,h heell i""ul"d. 
(Elkin 
[athew,> .!s. lid. net,) 1"here i..; ,t ,H..trù.\l'"quL 
Ha\'!mr .lbout the dwmatic ,.,tudic..; in \'er
L of \\lnch the book 
i.; Lompo
ed. hut, ....1\'\' for one inst,Ulce, the fate..; refrain from 
\\"l,i"htill" th cli\:(' .l"ain...t tlll,...l" ('ounhT folk of \\hom 
rr 
C 
ih
.1Il t
Il.." and t hel; 
tOI il'''; work out to'kindly ('ml'" 11"'1< 
i, littll enough of g"HuilH' podl \ ill th. n
a"'-:- ot \, r,,
' pub- 
hshcct now, which nhlke, the re-i,,,ue uf tins lIttle \ ulullle ,Ill 
1 he mllre welcolUe, 
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By Arthur Pollen. 
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I II \ \ E ju
t returned trom the Hou
e ot COmmOll'i 
\\'here I h<id gone to he,ll' :\11'. Balfuur'" Xa\'dl 
E.,timate .;peedl- -and a mo
t powerful. signi1ìcal1t 

peech it \\'a". But it wa.; not the en'nt of the 
,lÌtl'rnoün, I do not know whether reflection will alter 
the fir
t impre:-'Üon that :\11'. Churchill'
 speech must han 
llld.de upon tilt' bulk of hi
 hearers. 1'0 me it "eemed 
a \ erv mischie\'ous utterano', Of till' effect of the 
speech there can be no po
sible doubt. It will be 
quoted the world O\'cr a.. shm\Ïng that 
ince he 
d.nd Lord Fi,.,her left \\ hitehall. (;,ed.t Britain\ 
shipbuilding policy has been unequal to her need:" 
Take all :\Il'. Churchill'., accu
ation" ..llld in
inua- 
timb dS justilìed, and we must be iu such na\ al 
ddnger that hi.., warning come
 too late, If there arc 
any neutrab, such a.... Roumania or (;reecf' or _ \merica, 
wlìo:,!' fin..d decision 
s to the IMrt the
' dn tu take in 
the war hangs in the balance, if lo
s of confidence in (;reat 
BIitain's sea pU\\er can influence any of thes
 decisions, 
then IIll'. Churchill ha
 done all that \\ as humanly po

ibh- 
to turn such wa\'ering neutral..; from the Allied side, 
rhere is but one circumstance that can e
plain- 
fur nothing can excuse -thi,., malignant rhodomontade :'oIl'. 
Churc11111 IMS been some da \'s in England, If he \\ ent to 
:.\Ir. B..dfour, told him frånkly his apprehensions and 
camc a\\'av \Üthout any assurance that :\Ir. BalfoUl''''' 
n..t\'al colleagues were satISfied a
 to the shipbuilding 
positiun, then th..lÌ he ,.,hould ha\ e 
aid what he did is 
intelligible enough. Hut it \\ ould not be intcllÜ6ble in 
the c
se of anyo;e capable of remembering that thc \\ onb 
" e
-First Lord of the .\dmiralty" :-tIll carry weight in 
foreign countries, If he spoke \\ ithout a
kin
 such 
an as,.,uralllT, \\hat i
 one to sa\'? 
For :\Ir Halfour hd.d made' it perfectly cle'lr in his 
speech that the \\'hole shipbuildin
 ..Lnd ship arming 
n'
lIurle
 of the CQuntn Ildcl bcen dc\"oted \\'ithout inter- 
mi:,sion for the past year to ..;upplying the needs uf the 
X,l\ y. He admitted- \\ ithout "u
picion apparently that 
thl admi
sion could be mi...cunstnlt'd- -that neither he 
nur hi" na\"al collcagues \\ en' ,.,ati,.,fied with tilt' rðult. 
and this ..llthough th
' n "ult put the command of the "Cd 
and the capacity of the BI itish Fleet to maintain and 
l'\:l'rci
e it actually beyond rea,.,onablc question, It 
W..b ob\'ious indeed from the \\ hole tenor of :.\Ir. Balfour',,- 
account of his dutil" and the \\'a\' in which he and hi
 
colledgues regarded them that.. \\ haÌt'\'er the shipbuilding 
output of the country might be. the Admiralty \\ ould a"k 
for more. It i" an attitude that follo\\ s inevitably from 
tll(' H'ry 
triking premi,,(, of his ar
ument-namel).., that 
the .Blitish Fleet i..; so no longer' it ha" become an 
interndtional thing, the ha..,i
, 'the 
upporting and till' 
combining forct-' of the Alliance to \\'hich the pn ,en'ation 
IIf Eurupean ci\ ili"ation i" committed. Ob\ iOlbly tu 
men \\ ith ,.,0 high a "l'n
l of their mi",ion. the fleet cuuld 
ne\ er reach a "trength to e:\.ClbC them from further 
d"tort, But the fdet that the\' are .;tri\ ing for tht-' im- 
po 
ible i,., not el}l1Ï\ alent to Ì)leadinl-, that their eftOl h 
h..l\ c bl'en inadequ..ltl nle\' nlU"t :-tIi\t, for it, becau'<<' 
,Llthough the capacit\, of (;el
mdm' to build- -d.nd \\ hat is 
f,lr more important- to aun 
hílb, i" not likely to be 
gn'..ltcr than i" e,.,timated, to rely upon any e
timatl' 
mu,.,t bl' un",tfe 1'0 do our utmo
t then c..ln be the only 
IMth uf ,'dfety. .\ll this 11r. B..dfour nM(k dear ellOugll, 
hut he IJualilil'el it sumewhat unfortunatcl
 b
' adding 
that our productiun might be 
till greater if certain 
modilicd.tion
 of laboUi arr..lllgement"" \\ en' in force, 
I abom, in othel \\ord..;. \\.h 
 oñditiO!l limiting the 
amuunt of shipping that \\C ,ould relei\ e But then it 
,tIW,I
'''; ha..; bel'n a limiting condition, and the tot..ll \\lTh.l.\' 
.Uld monthly product i,., not I( , thdn it W,I' \\ hell :.\11, 
Clmrehill d.nd Lurd Fi
her \H re "truc
ling \\'hil'h 
hould 
rule at the . \dmiralt\', .-\nd to say that thi.. limitin,... 
condition h,ld not be/'ll n'lllO\ pel Wd" tallt"llllount to 
s.l\'lng th,lt ,II f.lr the BO:lld IIf \dmil.llt\ h,1l1 II no 
Ill" , it \' for i b Il'mo\ .tI. 
I he regrc tt.lbh. IMrt of 'II Churchill'"" attitulk \\,1 
that he failed to reali
L th..lt \\'hen 
lr. .Bdlbur "VI ,1-..1', 


he ..,puke \\ ith an authority behind him that no cl..lptrap 
declamation" no IMrd.de IIf a thlatI ical nconcili..lÌion 
\\'ith Lord Fisher, can shake For 
Ir. Balfour cunlirmed 
in terms of no ambiguit\ at all a thing \\'hich I had 
mentioned last \H'ck a..; notoriou" in the Fled, IlL said 
in 
o manv \\ord... that thc rdations bet\\ een himself, 
hi.; na\ al èolleague.. and the commanders-in-chï"ef, and 
indeed all the admirals at 
pa, \\ ere such, that the mo,.,t 
intimate unit v uf plan and purpO
L animated and indeed 
inspired the Xa\'y from top to bottom. \\ hen the new 
Board \\ a
 constituted la,.,t ...ummer \\ ith :.\11'. Balfour 
and Sir Henry Jackson at ib hedd, tho_l' \\ hu kn('w the 
Xa\'y from \\ithin, \\ho knew also the kind of men who 
were no\\' to govern it, ..;av; that for the first time for many 
\'ears the one thing vital to naval "ucrb" "a'" a
sured. 
The 
 a\'y \\ ould bp gO\'enwd b\' it..; 0\\ n be:-t brain,. and 
in consonanc
 \\Ïth the diddt(',", of ih highest prof("....ional 
knowledge I t knew that for the imllll'diate fl1tul"l' at 
any ratt', it need not fear thc arbitrary impube of amateur 
caplice, :.\11'. Balfour',., speech (,tabli"hed once and for 
all that thi
 l'
pectation of thc );'a\'y ha
 been reali"ed, 
:.\Il'. Churchill doe:' not know that the ch..lIlge ha
 td.k,'n 
place, becau"e h(' ha
 n"\"I'r under
tood that it W,b Iwecs- 
sary, It is the L'hange that makes hi
 specch so 
tupdying 
a performance. 
F or three months no\\ a determincd dinrt has been 
nMint..lÏned to undermine and dcstro\' thi... admirabh' 
state of affairs, \\ l ha\ e h..ld dangled before our e\'cs 
such preposterOlb thing" as a squ<.lCÌron of (;ennan slìip" 
armed \\'ith Ii-inch gun
. La...t week \\ e had the e\ en 
morl' childi
h d:-
l'rtiun thdt t ;ermany'", "hipbuilding 
facilitic" were ,0 culo
"al that she might ha\T 25 Dle..ld- 
noughts and b..lÌtle cruisers under cun
trudion at this 
minutt, It is a 
t..ltement that i" not \\ orth "l'l iou, 
critici"m becalbl if the \\'1 iter meant ...hipbuilding 
fadlities and ,.,tee! production facilitie" only, (;l'lìn.IIlY 
might be buildint-:" not 2.') Imt ,;.!, if ,.,he \H'Ie; contl'nt to 
build tlll'm \\ ithout furni
hing gun
, turrets and mount- 
ing:-, rhe",' are but two in
tances of man\' of the dtur-t" 
m
de to ,.,hake public I onfideno in the Bo..Lrd of 
.-\dmiralty. To tho..;e \\'ho kne\\ the real "t..lÌt 01 
affdirs it has been an ignoble and distn:'osing bu
illt,,,,, 
from the beginning. .\nd in thi,., bu...ine"""" 'Ir. Churchill 
ha
 now tal
en a h..lIld, Will Ilf' 
ucree(1 in duing any 
"ub...tantial hd.lìn? I cannot think he \\ill, 
:.\Ir. Balfour'" "'pcLch \\.1,> r('--trained to the point of 
dullnð", He ga\ f' us the b..bic but a
t()ullding f..lcb of 
fleet's doings, but he told them \\'ithout th,' least prctclll" 
of rhetoric. He paid a noble tribute to tllf' officers and 
men of the RO\',ll :\a\ \' and of the merchant marine. It 
\\ dS a tribute that wa" ten timl' the morl effecti\ c fur 
hi" cunfe
,.,ed inability tn ,>..lY \\ h..lÌ he \\'..lIlted to "a.\". It 
,,'('med 
omeho\\ the unl\' \\ <.l\ a I.
Tl'..lÌ gentleman "lwuld 
"pe..lh. of a great aristocr
lC\'. - 1 t <.;tood in 
h..lrp contra
t 
with hi" prederl'''''''Ol''S threl \\'..lr 
peeclll , in the llou
(, 01 
Cnnn11on:-, in which he; nMn,lg, d to Plai.., hilll
elf and 
I ord Fi
her and \ ariOlb dt1Mrtllll'llb of the .\dmirdlty. 
but had 11l'\ er a \\ ord of eulog\' for tllt' office I 
 of the 
Heet. It \\ as ..lIlother contI ..I
t tou th..lÌ :.\11'. B..tlfoUl nc\ l'I 
"POkl of hÜnsdf ..lÌ all, It \\'a", 
o clear, thro
IFhou
 th..lÌ 
hc spokl for till' :\' a\ \' \\ ith' \\'In.-h hi' Hlentlhl hnn...c!l 
so mude
th and unifil'" ..l" onh .1 "tI Olli:- nl.lIl 1...1ll 


The Return of the "
loewe." 
The (;erman . \dmiralt\ llel'" announced tIll. "dfe 
I durn of the .11 II, to ..l h,;m(' pOl t, and there 
f'em
 to 
b,' no n'..l
 m for 
uppo...in0 thi
 ..lccount to be unfounded. 
It \\ ..,.., 
('Ill'r..llh rl'CI",ni..,ed, \\ hpn th 1,lptnre of tll\ 
If>f>illll 'bwll':ht in th Ill'\\ of th, .HI I ' hrl..lkin1-! 
hloch...lde th..lt thl' I IIlI..lll :\'.l\' held '1'011 d and, for unCi 
legitimat
'h' lIe! ak return' i ..I h.'a\ ier 
 -OIL 
till, 
\\", 
houl((b,' i..lckin u in port"'ll1..lIbhip if \\e òid not admit 
th.ll thl'ill 'niOlh Bllr:I,'\' \\ho ,0111111,111<\" Ilt'l h.\<1 
",Ilìi d till III h , n ..Ilh "Itmc of \\ hwh .1I1\ ,.lIl'1I1111ight 
b pn,ml. .\nd in' 'IiI" hon th \\<.I\'h . l
n ,thi \\,ih 
H'\ er 1M tllu..,h d lip \\ 1th <.l \, I \ ..Irt' tll 
urpl be. 
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Th,\Ì he \\ouIù nldke the junction of the 
uuth .\merican 
and \re
t [nùi,Ln trad
 rUlite:-. uft P('I nambuco hi:-. hunting- 
t:;rounù W<l' fully anticipated, It wa:-. also anticipated 
that the attentions of th(' BIÏti
h (Tuiser
 would bdou' 
\'elT long- make thi
 huntin
-ground too hot for him, 
Thè ne\:t'act, \\'e all thuught. would eithet be a search for 
a ,aCe hiding-place, or, at WObt, internment under neutral 

hdtcr. But the Burgran' h,1\-ing c,lptured or sunk no 
le:-.:-. than fifteen ships, and found in them a great deal of 
\ aluable booty, including 
,so,ooo in bar gold, has, after 
all, taken cash and prisoners in triumph home, where 
1l,lgs, iron crosses, and the pl.l1ldib of his frenLied country- 
men \\ ill, one supposc
, recompense him for the hazards 
Ill' has so skilfully surmounted, 
I1w ('pi..;oùe illustrate:-. a great man\' truths of se,1 
war which ou
ht to be more familiar to 1b than they are, 
1t shows again, for instancf', ho\\ much more effcctin' is a 

hip than a submarine, so long as it can a\ oid an enco1mtcr 
\\'ith another ship of 
uperiur furn'. But in this case, it 

hd\\'S also "umething more, 111l' ad\ ,llltage of the sub- 
marine O\Tr the surface ship is ib capacit
, to hide inconti- 
nenth' at the iìrst :-.ight of dan
(T. d.nd to Pd'S thlOugh 
d.lllg
'r zone
 Ulbel'n, IlK cruise of the J[ uc,,'C reminds 
us that an etTectin' disgui,,(' is onh im i:,ibilit\, und('r 
another name. There is an incident ÍIi one of :\h. Chl..;tl'r- 
ton's stories which bear
 directly on thi" point. .\ murckr 
\\'as committed in a block of flat
 between certain hours, 
The onh' entrancc \\ as under the Ob
t'lTation of slTcral 
persuns," incluùing the portl'r at th(. duor. .\11 tlll'''(' 
\\ itnc
se
 swore that no unc had c'llÌcred bet\\ een these 
hum ". But F,ttlll'r Brown had the perspicaci t
' to note 
that \\ hen these people said .. nobud
' .. they mcant nobody 
who wOllld excite :-.uspicion,_ .. \"oQod
' " dol''' not inelude 
for instance, th(' po
tman. whu"e \ i
it is a mattc'r of 
routine, ,\nd it is the postman who turns out to be the 
murderer. \\-e hd.n' then anuther category of "ea force 
to remind 1h that the inyisibilitv of th(' submarine i
 
neithl'l a non'l nor a uniquc qild.lity, Illl' disguised 
ship m1bt be added to thc destrowr at night ,llld the 
mine b\' da \". Du t. not\\'ithstanding t IH' "umewha t 
startling and' surprising succcs"'('..; of th(' .1[oca c. i t 
till 
relllains true that no \'ery e:\.ten,.in' preying on our com- 
me1Tial 
hips is likd
' to" be bruught abuut b\' di-gui...cd 
(;er1l1an raid('rs, Others, no doubt, ma\' tIT to ri\'al 
these pruceedings, but it is d nMthematica1certainty thd.t 
mu:;t of thelll \\ ill fail. 


The Reply Blockade. 


The attack on commern', whl'ther 1)\ connTtcd 
merchantmen, bv fast cruisers. b\' pri\'.Itl'l'rs'. as \\ ,b thl' 
case in our fathèr's ùa\'s. ur by ...libmal il1L'''' a:-. ill uur 0\\'11. 
i" the reply of a bC'4'a:t:;ureLÍ cOllntr
' to it> bl:-.il'gel S. and 
it has nen'r yet been ,I "ulT.."sflll rl'p1\', Our blockaù(' uf 
Cermal1\', so'f'lr ,I
 C;erm.111 shipping i
 concl'n1l'd. i:-. ('om- 
pldc .lnl1 ab
olute, Our block.ldl of Cl'nnan porb. so far 
a" ncutrals arc concern('d, is c!)uall
' complete. ()ur 
hlockadl', at one or more H'111on's through neutral port,... 
is .1llOther matter altogether. Illl' l'ft'ort to cut uff all 
...upplies bt;ing brought to, C ;crmany in l1l'l
tr,Ll ships 
through neutral ports, can. 111 the nature of thll1gs, l1l'\'er 
Iw compldc unless \H' .In' prepa1ed to con\ ert into .ldion 

ir Edward Grey's dictum about the nun-neutralit
, of 
neutrLIl opposition to the exercise of our .Idmitted right:-. 
But thuugh not complete, and l'\'en though large quanti- 
ties of food in fact, enter l
l'rn1.lnY, it is to be lT111el11beH'd 
that (;l'rman\"s need In1bt ob\'iou
h- b(' l'ntireh' incommen- 
surate \\'ith thi
 form of supply. ì ub..;el\ l'd. 'for Í11"tance, 
some fe\\ da\'<; ago, a 
taÌl..mcnt that Holland was fceding 
(;ermall\" a1id the allegation was based upon thc alle!-:ed 
fact that the imports of food in IljIS wcre greater by Iï.OOO 
ton
 th.ln the ,[\'C'rage uf I'll..\- ,ll1d IljIj. But 17.000 tun:-. 
i" ullh' l'it:ht or nine 0\1I1C6 pl'r he.ld of thl' popul.ltion 
-...av" a breakfa
t of dubiUlb ,Idl'q U,IC\' Oil one day uf t h(' 
\'car: If Germany got no ldrgl'r extra ;'upply uf food from 
i [olland than this, it \\ auld not carr
' a pupulatiun. 
<lC'custo111ed to impm t one-tcnth of it" total .;upport 
from abroad, n'ry far. The point of her ,lttack on our 
tr,uk, ho\\'c\'er, is not to inLTea"L h('r 0\\ n suppl
. but 
t n diminish our
, . \nd .l
 \\ ,is lung "inn' }loin ted out h:v 
:\['I1I.ln, ,III th('...., LTui
cr ,ll1d 1'1 i\ Llker dl"l t... in att.wking 
tr,nJ.-, C,Il1 ue,lr nu (,oll1pari
un inl'Hel'l \\ ith the, Olllllll-rn 
tll.,trudiun that fuJ)U\\... from ..tll'cti\ (' hlocLlllt 
\\ h.lt the Genll,lll:; are hO\lill
 again
t hupe to dfed 
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is, the n \ er" Ii of tl[(' gl.'a,t .\111ericLUl writer 
 dictum, 
'\or i" it pos...ible to c\.ag
l'rate the importallcl' !If 1h
 
...take that th('
 an. pla\ ing for. Foreign trade. or as it 
i:; perhap
 more scientitic to call it during \\'ar-foreign 
5uppIies-mu
t al\\ay'" bf' a matter of \'itaI moment 
to a country who
t: t;('onomic life and \\ell being is ha-.ed 
primarily, ur e\'en largely upon the give and take of o\'er- 
"..as conunerCf' But if thi:-. \\as true in the great \\ars 
of IOO year... dgo it is d truth that applies \\ ith elJor- 
]
luusly grea1L'r emphdsis to-clay becau
(. the ratio of 
nationallt....ourn.s dl'\'oled to ,\'ar i
 no\\ so much !-:l'C.1tn 
th,Ll] it \\ a... in olden ti mes. ... 
\ \1]('n l'n'l y European natiun is mohi\i
 ing ,It 
the plL'sent time ten per cent of it..; population to lid1t. 
and oring-ing all thl....!' into the fidd within t\\ 0 ye.ll':' 
lIbtl'ad uf \\ ithin Ì\H'nt\', till' inten
it\, \\ ith \\'hi('11 
lTonomil' fon c" at1:ect th;' "itu,uiun lllust grow \\ith .I 
corresponding cOl1l'('ntrd.tion, Tile (
crma
..;. therdor.' 
ar(' g,l1u,:ing till' ...itu.ltion quite correctly in 
uppo
in!-, 
that if they can cut uff the O\Tr"ea,., "Ilpplil':-' of Frann.. 
England and Ru...,.,ia the\' \,'ill be duing lllore to\\ anl- 
dl'tl'rmining the w,lr in tillir favoUI th.ln hv ,mv "UCCl""; 
that the l11'u...t 'dngnine H un can think pu

ible 'on 1.1Ilt!, 
Thl' destruction of .-,hi p", if ccHTied fdr enough, lllust h( 
yital. bl'cau.:" it i" 011 "hip
 that thi" war i
 prilll.1rih- 
h.l...ed. 1 t i..; ob\.jou: . for instdnn' th.lI if the ,.,ubmaril1L 
campaign: of 1<11,') h<.d heen. let II:-. ",I
', three tiull':-. LIS 
dc"tructin' as in lad it \\',1:-., Crl'elt Britain al1l1 Ill'r 
,-\I\i(':-. mu
t ha\(' 1)(''':1 so "hurt of shi[Jping .I"; to h.1\,(' 
hl'en grdn'l
' handic,'pped in the double ta
k of kCl'ping 
their civil poplll,ltions \\l'lI fed and I'on t('n t \\ hil(, at t I H' 
same time mdintailling great miJité!1 
 forn'" in the 1ield 
th<ü m1bt bt; :-.upplil'cI from on'["s
',l. ,-\nd noÌ\\'Íth- 

t,ll1ùing the comparatiH f,LÏlllre of the lirst ,..uhm.lrilH' 
camp,LÏgn. elnd eH'n if its "l'quel is no more .;ucn "sful. th(' 
l'\'eni may 
till pro\'(' that the :-.uprl'llle directi0n ha.; been 
!-:ra\ d
' ,1t fault in ignOling till dant:;er from thi" quarter. 
Theil' ha
 been a neglect t( cuntinuc the con
trudiun 
of nH'["chant shipping, \\ hich in \\ar. i..; a \ ital n,ltiunal 
l1l'( c"sit\', 
l'londly there ha:-. heen nl, adel)uJ.Î.c eftort 
to 
l'l' that "nch 
hipping .I'" i" a\ ail.lbk is emplo
 I'll 
"oldy for tho<:." snpplie" th,.t ,lie nl'n'''..;ar
' for 11](' "'lbÌl'- 
nanCl' of the people and tlH ,'[('("(.,..;ful CLlIT
 ing un of thl' 
\\'.lr. En'r
,thing cbe i ,l check on militar
' enicil'nc
', 
.-\Ild to rl'l1ll'd\ both the ,e thing., \ c.n' dra...ti(' lllea:-.ure" 
nl1[..;t be t.ll.;:cn: and taken 
'uon. . For <l\though there i- , 
f.lr no proof that tilt' 1]('\\' ...nbmarinl' camp,LÏ;.:n is an
' 
mon' efficient than tl]{' old, it set.ms prudent to ...uppo:," 
that it i... likd
' to pro\'(' '0, 
FortunaÌl'l
 it ("dnnot pn)\'I' "I'riou...h mo1'o' ('ffedi\ t; 
\\ ithout, a" \n' h<,\'(' frequ('nth' ,,
'l'n in the p,lgl'
. 
hIÍ!1ging (
erm<'ny into conflict '\\ith the {'nited 
tat(- 
.\nd then' eln' many indication- that this cert,tint' 
i-, d,llmting the (;l'nn
n nitic:-. of the n,n 'Ùrritz policy 


Sea Pon cr in the Black Sea and :"Jorth Sea, 


1'I]('n is not 
l>.ln' thi" week to do. more th,ll1 notl 
the ,.,if!:nijic,ll1ce of y,uiou..; itl'nÞ of n('\\ ", The ){u'.;..;iaJ1 
BI.lck'sl'Ll Fled h.l
, joined h,ll1d
 \\ ith the l
u:-'.",ian .\rn1\' in 
.\natolid. .-\ landin!-: h,I" be('n effected at .\tin,l. ,ll1d rre- 
bi/ond is not liJ...d
 to hold out much long('r. 111l' j>e('d of ,I 
mili tar\" 111(1\ emen t \\ "st\\' .lrd from the Trl'l)i/olHl- 
EUl'Wl1m line mu...t gain gn'cltly h
' tht; 
,upplil
 ,ll1d 
reillfoI'l l'ments \\ hich \\ ill reach (
l'nerd.l t'l1llarich \\'ith 
far grl',\Ìer rapidity, oncl' he can (
t,lblish an a(h dnc'('d 
"'l',l ba
l" 
('itht.'r the {;ucb'::l1 nor ,U1\' of the "un i\ in
 
Turki,..h h,lttle:-.hips h,1\,(, o.;h(1\\ n dn
 '
uch c,lpd.city for 
action a \\ ould Ie,ld 0111' to ...uppo"c th.lt thl'v ca.l redl'elll 
tlu sitn,ttion at -'('d, The SUcc.......; of the ){U
Si,llb 1n 
hoth lelnd and \\ .Iter i... ';0 complctL-. the cmbarra""ml'lit 
into whi('h Con...t,lI1tinoplc ì... thnJ\\ n so great. th,lt \\l' n1.l\ 
",')I,U hl' \\ Ol1llcl in;.; wlwtlll' it W,IS altogether \Ù:-.:' tu h,1\'I' 
kft (;,dlipoli when \\ l dill. 


, 
The German Fleet in' Being and BlIildilJ
. 
.\ f'irnllll..;tauli,lltekgram from HoJ),ll1d a""l'rt" that 
,I (;l'rmal1 tkct of ()Yer 20 IInits ha,., b('l'l1 ...l'l'l1 olf the I )lItch 
,(J.l
t. lllolt till Iligh 
l'd" tied mi
ht ,Ull1l' out ,lI1L! 
p,lrLllk il1 "h,dlo\\ \\'.Ikr I" a L'ulltil1,"l'I1<'
' thLlt \\".1"; POillÌ!'f 
out 1,1"t \\( .k to hI' \.tll']][('1\ prob,lhle \[[(1 no colli 
1l11'l1t 01] tIll' 1lL'\\:- l,1 '11\ h ,111'1'\ ('Ilt "t,llldill1; by it,.I[ i
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Sonle Lessons to be Learnt from it. 
By John Buchan. 


llJ foltll Ruclttlll COIlL udt' In-d(/\ Ihl ;:lle eslill
 . -rie 
0; orlic1c" il' ..'hieh Ite lws ÚC'CII C(llIlf>o"Ï1'g Ihe COII- 
tI ilioll,<' (i Ihe .YI/ lit ill Ihl' .11IIcriwlI ("i,'il I I'm ..'ilh 
(;Icol n
'iloill dJ(J illg lit;. f>rcsellt ,'('rld slrw:.gle He 
Iws dell/(llIslJ aled 1/1 lIenrl\' lite difficulties ,,-/tieh cach 
(;(,,'eYll1llclll has Iwd In' ;ace h",'(. cnillcided, alld hI' 
51/1115 lIþ the parallel 1II0s1 ablv in the fllltll þ(//'{/araplls 
0; lItis fl/wl article'J 


G I
.\:\ r \"as the man for the task, That IS to 
a\', 
h(' could apply the, :;trategic . 
chell1e w1]il:h 
ga\ c thl :\orth \ Irtor
. \\ hat W<lS that 
,;cheme ? 
It wa<; in it-; elell1cnt:-. \'ery simple. It \\'a,; merely 
to llse the superior 
trength of th(' X 0rth in men and \\ e<lIth 
and position to crtl,:h the íonfederac
', rIH' map wilI 

ho\\ that the 
outhcrn 
tatl
 were roughly a C[uadr i l,Lter.11, 
hounded b\' tl](' Potnmal, the 'lississippi, and the 
ea, 
One !:;reat' Conkd,'ratl' 
tate, T('\:a". lay \\,I,;t of the 
:\Ii'..;;is...ippi, and Xorth-\\",
t Yirginia ran up in a Ion
 
penin"ul.l to\\anI... La/..(' E!ie. 
o that it left only an isthmlb 
,I hllmhld mi\eo;\\i(k bet\\'een tl1f' two parbofth(':\orlh. 
Th(, IÌr.;;t hu
ine"" of the Xorth \\'a<; to OITllp
' and hold 
:\orth-\\'( ,t \ïrt:'inia, ,lI1cl thi" \\'ae.;, done \\ itl> little troubk. 
rIll' 11<'-..:t \\'a
 t;, blockade all the 'ica CO,1<;t and pren'nt an
' 
o\'('r.;;ea imports from reaching HI(' South, I1w third W.b 
to control the :\li,;
i
"ippi lim', amI ';;0 not on1\' cut oft 
re:xas from the Confederac
' but complete the inn'.;;tment 
of the Onadrilater,tl, After that the 
ilk,: of the Ouad- 
I il.lteraf rOllld be pu"heel in, so that the allnie.... of Lee 
\\'ere left \\Íth k:,,,. and le:-.:-. ground to manlt'll\ rc in and 
dr
l\\ their "upplie.... from, 
nil' Xortll \\ as perfectly consciou,; of it-o ..;tn n
th .111(1 of 
\\ hat must hI' tIll' main line.;; of ib .;;trategy, 
trategy 
depl'nd,; n'n' lIluch upon geography. and geographical 
icL('t.;; cannol he hlin/"<'d, But in the Ibe of ib str<,ngth it 
fumbled for lIl,lI1\" long da
 s, 
tn ngth in \\'ar. remembu. 
j" not a thing \\'hil'h l'an he ....aid to l':xi
t in the ab
tract. 
Illl're ma
; be a potl'nti.tlityof strent:'th,but till th(' 
trength 
i... maàe actual It i... no better than \\l'akl1l'''' .\ cnuntr\" 
ma
' h?\ e an enonnmh population, but unh.... that poplllå- 
tion appear,; in the 
hape of trained armib in the right 
pl,ll" , it i
 not an l'kl1lent of strength, It ma\' ha\',' 
great \\'L',llth. but unlc.::.:: that \\ l'alth b U"l rl. ...kilfully 
for the pili pIN.... of \\ ell' it i<; not trength, rhe Xorth 
had the potentialit
 ,)f 
trength, but it hdd to find out how 
to apply it. 
One pan of till' problem \\.1" ,;;ucc<"...fulh- faced from 
the lir
t. ll1l' Xa\'\' \\'a... \\l'll 11dndkd. and tlll' whole 
l'Oa
t-line of the 
mìth \\',1'" I igorou
h' blockaded, rhat 
mu,,-t be .;;et dcm n to the credit :)f the elyilian,: at \\ a
hing- 
ton, Lir}{'oln broke a\\ ay from man\" of tIll acCt'pkd 
practil'b 01 International Ia\\, and he and the 
upreme 
Court created prel'edenb \\'hich han' been of great IN to 
u" in the pn''''ent 
tl ugglc, For a pe(,pk ";0 k:--ally minl1ed 
alld "lI nJlht-'ITati\ " ,I
 .\nwri('cl that \\'ao; a remarkabh 
JJCI fonnance and :-('t.... an in,,-tructi\ l' e"ample to other 
nation... in the o;ame position, rIll' rl'
ult W.b that the 

outh wa" pinched from the iÌr"-t and \ elT 
oon hegan 
to ...tarn', Pril'e
 \\l'nt up tll a \Ta/
' l( \ el. HeIoll' the 
('nd of tl1(' war coffee \\'a.;; :-elling at ./. 8 ,I pound ,md tea 
,It 
,6. .\ dinner in an hotl'l l'0...t {-I- and a nc\\'
pcll)l'r 
l'o,;t -I-
, .\ pair of boub co....t !40 \Iorell\ er, practic,dl
' 
all the materiab of \\ ar ,ame from ahroad. and. if it hMl 
lIot been that the ar.;;enab of the 
outh \\'LTe well "lIpplied 
,It till' start and th,tt grcat C[II,mtitil' of munition... \\en' 
captured from tIll' 
orth in the lìr...t \ ictori, , the Cun- 
f(.dcrac\' mu
t \ en' soon han' ,
)m(' to ,I ...t,lI1(\' till through 
...hcó'r låd" of n1.ltl;rial. I h;Lt p,u t o
 the '\orthel n 
tn'ngth 
\\',1'" \\ ell applil'd, 
But it \\'a... not cnough, Thc 
outh h,ld to bl' bC<ltl'n 
in the f'ìdd, and it \\'.1-0 theJ(' that tlH' :\01 th flllnhled, Ill! 
u1.lin ...tratl..,:-ic objl'cti\'1' \\'.10; ell \1', hut it h onl' thing to 
h,l\T a dear "tJatc
ical ohjl,'ti\,. and quite anotlH'1 
to ha\"e a c\car -;trateQ'ical plan, rhl t\\O object... to hI 

,IÏ1lf'd \\'ere I II the ".Iptun nf Ridll ond. till' 
()utl1l'rn 
c,ll'ital, <lnd (2) the m,l...tlT\' "I till 'Ii.... i"ippi \',dln', rh, 


:\orthern general". :\rnellan and the rest, bCQan with 
the most ingeniou" plans tor tlw capture of Richmond. 
But they \\'er,' too ingC'niou", rIll'y di.;;.;;iratt-d tlll'il 

tlength, FiH' tinH's gn'at armi,... crossed the Potomac, 
and 1Ï\'e times the\' \\ ere dri\'en hark b\. half their numbers. 
In 18b2 four arniie.;; in\'aded \ïrginià and rOll\'erged on 
Richmond, In threl' months Lee had routed thel11 all, 
On at lea
t t\\ 0 occasion.;; the Xorth was \'e[\' near gi\'in!::' 
up the \\'ar in despair. It is true that Lee 
\ a.;; a 
1an of 
geniu". and the fear of his name \\ a.;; worth an arm\" corp,;, 
bu t 0\ ('r-elahorate tactic:-., \\ hich do not use adequat("
' 
the :-;trength of a people, play into the hands of a man of 
genÏ1h. rhe earl \' :\nrthern commanders all wanted to 
be :\apoleons, anct'thought more about their military rqm- 
tations than about beatin:;: the enem\", (;rant, \\ hen he 
came along. thought only 'of using thè gross stlength nf 
the Xorth in a plain bu.;;iness-lilü'\\,<lY, rhe 
outh wa
 
o 
,;ituated that it could terribly puni"h di\'ergel1ce, It was 
operating upon intcrior line", and so had the chance ot 
-otriking rapid blow,; at thc \\'idcly separated Xorthern 
,1I"I11i,'s, E\'en after (;ett \'sburg, \\ hen the had (Ia \''; hal 
begun. it could pl.l
' that game. .-\11 in<;tance i
' Lon!-:.- 
o;tred's 
\\ift da...h to the \\"e...t.\\'hich ga\.c him th(' \ ictorv 
of Chickamauga añd chl'eked thc Ì;,'der,tl ÏI1\'asiun òt 
(
t"orgia. . , 
The 
Iethod of Grant. 


.\ gn'at stratl'gical plan is generally simple, A,; an 
l'
ample t.1ke :\loltke ':-. 
chl'n1<' \\'hich \\'on the \\'ar of lKï(J. 
rI1('re was no fumbling there, Hi
 t\\'O great army groups 
had no other ubject hut to concentrate all their might a; 
soon a:-; po:-;sible on the main forces of the enemy. [111' 
Xorth b('
an by flin6ng awa\' it<:. chances \\"ith dinT,Qent 
operations and di\'ided coìmseb. rhen came r.ran1':-; 
capture of \ïd,
burg, which alon!:; with the na\'al opera- 
tions 011 the 100H'r waters, ga\'e the Xorth the line of th
 
:\Iis.;;is"ippi, It \\cl';; {;ran1''' great('.;;t military triumph, 
and it will alw.tys remain .In .Idmirable example of th,lÌ 
moo;t intt'n'"ting mancemTe when a general cut" himself 
loos
' from hi
 bast -a mO\'el11ent which 
herman m,ld,' 
later in hi.;; grc<lt march to the sea. and which I onl 
Robert
 pl'lfornwd in the Sduth .-\frican \\',lr. Once the 
line of the :\h,;si
sippi \\ as \\'on, and Crant \\'as in supreme 
cOl11mand. the 
 trategic plan of the Xorth \\"a,; .;;impJiIÌed, 
rI1<' policy of pre.;;"ing in thl "ide
 of the C[uadrilatC'r.ll 
began, 
herman ,;plit the Confederacy in two by march- 
ing a.-ros
 (;eorgia from .-\tl.1nta to 
a\'annah, and the 
\\'ar zone \\"a.;; thL'reb
' narrO\\l'd to Virginia and the 
Carnlina:-. (;rant with till; .-\rn1\' of the Potomac 
ad\ anced a!::'ain,;t l
ichmond, HI' fòught hi:-; wav into the 
\\"ilclerne,;'.:,' till he \\ as face to face \\ ith 1.('1' behind the 
line'.;; of Petersburg, 
:\0\\ mark the ,ituation, The 
outh had been 
blockaded for three \'ear", It
 soldiers w('n' ragged amI 
hardoot. \\ ith s"ant\' food. "-rant\" munition" -;canÌ\T 
an.l....tlwtic.... Rut th
.\, did not gi\ 
 in, (;ral1t did nòt 
underrate his el1l'm\", . Ill' kne\\ that 1)(' could not 
ta[\ " 
him into "urn'ndl'r: but mu"-t beat him in tllP lìdd. I II' 
used all hio; rards for the purpo<;e, and not mereh" a few, 
for examplt:. he u"ed the command of tl1<' sea. With it--. 
assi
tance in the lR(q campaign hC' .;;11ifted his ba.;;e and 
the line l)f communications no le...:-. than four time:-. \\'ithin 
t\\ 0 m{)nth
, Ih tl
L' end of 'larch 186=;, he had so \\'('ak- 
ened till' enem\"" man-po\\'er that lle forced him tn 
('\'acuate thl' PÙer,,-burg line..., I l'1' broke loose, but he 
could not get aW,I\', rh
' net had dosed rounel him, and on 
,\pril qth, 186:). the gre,ltl "t soldier ,:ilw Xapolf'nn, com- 
manding an al m\" \\ hich \\'a
 r
'duced to litth' more than a 
corp"-, I;tid dm\ Ii hi ,Uìlh at \ppomato
, rIll' :\'orth 
had ended the war iu the on1\ \\'a\" h\" which tl1l' l'nion 
could be' 
Llfl'gual ded it h,l<l WOlÌ a ('omplet., and linal 
\'icton' 


The Pô.uallel. 


\\',b the problem nf the :\orth altogdher unlikf' our 
I)\\n - In m.Ul\'\\,}\ it \\.1'" clilkrent \\' arC' Jìg:htin" 
,lion;:.. \\'ith ...tn;n, .\\1il: \\, he
an by po
...e..."il
g Oil' 
rmlin]l'ut- of .1 \I1iliLlr
 
y"tem, \\'1' 11:1\'e 
uftered \','[\' 


IJ 



L .\ 
 n 


.\ 
 D 


littll' from the political dl
 
(,lbILlns, the Pn,
 damuur, 
and the lk r
unal intrigue" \\ hi. h for t-o lung \\ l"lkened 
the h,LIld of Linculn. .\g,Iin, \\e are h'LJ)pil
 nut 1ighting 
against gcniu
 uf the 1ir
t urdel, fur then' i:-, nu (;enn,lIl 
soldier \\'ho can rank with Lee and Jack
on. \\'e arc 
engaged with a far more fonnidable;po\\er than the South, 
hut if w" allow the po----('
:.ion of the great COllfed"rate 
!toad"r:. to \\ l'igh against the lack of trained mL nand 
supplie.., WI' may say that the Xorth was the amateur 
and the South the profe"'"ional ; iust d';; tu-day Britain is 
the amateur who begins by ha\'ing the busines
 to learn, 
and (
ermany is the professional who has 
tudied tht 
gan1f' for a generation. 1 ike the Xorth, we and our 
\llies ha\l' the greater potential 
trength in men anll 
\walth, hut all Cermany's 
trength ha:-, been at her dis- 
posal from the outsd, and WC' han,' hJ.d to make of ours a 
practical rC'ality. Our probkm is the same- to beleaguer 
the enemv and then to hreach the wall.... of hi" fortre:ó 
Hilt \\(' began, like the XOi tho b
' ha\'ing no consistent 
strategic plan, by haying no real staff wurk at head- 
quarters, and b
' \'arinu
 din'rgent operations which 
dissip,lÌed our st, n"ngth I ike the 
orth \\e ha\L' had to 
mubilise our man-puwer to an undreamed-of ('\:tent, and 
we ha\'e had to train it. \Ye ha\ e also had to find the men 
who could u,>e our strength, Fortunately they need not 
be geniuses, Geniu
 is like the \\ind that bloweth 
where it listeth, and no man knoweth the wav of it. \\ e 
cannot count on the ad\'ent of a genius -though ,1 Lee 
or a :\apoleon would no doubt change the wholl' aspl'ct 
of t hI' strnggle-hut we han' t 111' light .to look for kadep, 
\\ ho can recognisl' whC'le our a--s('t..; lie, and lbe them \\ ith 
an ul1lliyided purpose, 
()ur strategil' objl.cti\'e is the same a" that of the 
Korth, and our strategic plan is the 
ame, \Ye ha\'e 
succeeded, as the :;\orth succeeded, in blockading the 
enem\', But that is not enough. (;rant had to fight his 
-way through the enel11v's defencec.;, and break him in a 
1idtl battle', and that toòk two stubborn \'ear:.. \\'e han' 
the same task. \Ye cannot beat (;ermallV by blockading 
her, though all that helps: the finishing- t;)ucÌ1 must cume 
from a field yictory. \\"c have no use for a com pie\. 
and sho\\ y "trategy any more than Crant had, Our 

trategv must be simple, but it must be pur
ued \\ ith a 

ingle-lÌ.earted purpose and unWa\l'liIlg resolutiun. \\"e 
ha\'(' to mohilise every ounce of potential ,.;trength and 
so roncentrate it a" to o\'elwhelm the enemy. Th,tt was 
\\'hat (;rant did, and onl" b\' dning that can we win the 
victory that (;rant wun: - 
Other Parallels: Trench 'Varfare. 


There is another series of le
son" to be learned from 
the American Ci\"ÏI \\"ar -technical lessons in the handling 
of troops. This it; perhaps ...carcdy tl1(' place to enlargl' 
on such a <;ubject ; but one or t\\ 0 points may be not('d, 
The fir....t is the U"e uf entrenchments. fhe great 
war of rt)ïo showed comparati\'ely little --pade work, 
at any rate in the earlier 
tages, But if you take "uch a 
campaign as Gr,mt's in the \\ïlderne... of \"irginia in 
:\Ia\ 1H6-t. vou will fmd that it dp\'eluped \'Cr\' fast into a 
war of elitrenchnll'nts, Both side
 sheltered behind 
parapets of ('ardl ,md felled timber, and the re
ult was the 
kind of 
ta1cmate which \\1' han' seen for the pa--t 
'car. 
Crant, it will be remembered, turned tl!f' 1ìrst pusition by 
a n"ry audacious flank march, and LeI" took up a second 
lin(', the line of Petersburg. This line wa" admirabl
' 
chosen, for Lee ha
 nen'r been surpa..,:-ed in his eye for 
countrv There (;rant wore him du\\ nand ultimatelv 
dro\'e him from hi,.; position, If we seek for parallels Ú) 
the kind of frontal attacks on entrenchments which we 
haF seen lately in the \\"1 
t therf' are plenty in the \\"ilder- 
ne<;s campaign. The "el ie" of encounters which we call 
the Battle of Spottsvh anid. \\ as 
uch dn attack. :\Iark 
what happened therf' Crant found uut a \\ eak point in 
the Confederatl' line, and on :\Ia\T loth attacked \\Ïth three 
di\ i"ion.... after a long artillery prepar<LÍion, The t\\eln:' 
hattdlion
 in the C4 ntn:, like the Highland Brigadl the 
uthl'r d,I\' at Loo
, ,>wept e\'ervthing bdon' them. They 
carried the first pusition, took 20 guns and 1,200 pri
oner" 
and Hlcn swept on and carried the ccond position, But 
LeL de1i\'cred his counter-"troke, caught the Federab 
when their impetu,> \\.l
 I-'\.hausted, and dron" them back 
to' HlI'ir original lin(' 
(;rant ... atta' k f,Iikd for or1l' re, :-on on1\- - he had no 
rc"ern 
 at lund, r\\'U da\.; latl'r, ("Irly uli the m()rnin
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of 
lay 12th, he nl.1d(, ,mother desperate as<;3,ult on a qlient 
in II" front, Once agclin thl' tìr"t pu...i-tiun \\ 
h L'arried . 
(111('1 ag<lÍn thl 
orthernel.., \\ ere bruught up ag,tinst the 

 cund pu
itioll and rout('d by Lee's counter-stroke. 
The same thing happened in many other battles of the 
.\merican Ci\'il \Yar-at (
etty;::.burg, for example, \\'here 
the superb charge of Pickf'tt's Virginians failed for lack of 
support
, \\'llen ,t frontal attack sllcceeded, a__ at 
Chickamauga and at Chattanooga. it was becaus
 behind 
the spear-head there was a sp,'ar-
haft. 
I-Ia\'e we not scen tht' samf' thing? At :;\e11\'e 
Chapelle, at Festubert, at Loos, \\'1" deli\-ered frontal 
attacks \\ hich succeeded brilliantly in the lì.rst effort. 
But there \\'l'rC' no fre,.,h troop:. bëhind thelll to gi\'e the 
finishing stIoke, and the impetus slackened jlbt when the 
\ ital point ",IS reached, fhe lesson of the .\ml'rican 
Ci\il \\"ar is that, when ()\\ing to the nature of the ad\l'r- 
sary's position, no mancel1\TC' battle is pos:,ible and tlH' 
only thing to do is to attack in front, that attack can onl
' 
.;ucceL,d if there .\n' ample rl'"er\ e" -frf'sh troops" ho ran 
carryon the impdu.... of the fir....t assault. It wa..; fortnnate 
that thl' CelIllanS had no Lct' at their he.1(l to deal his 
de,ldly counter-strokp, for, if they had, 
l'u\'(, f'hapdle 
and Loos might ha\'e been for us not partial succe

l
. 
but unrelit'\'ed calamitic" 


Cavalry. 


.\ :.('cond point IS the u<;e of ca\ aIry. Tlw Ciyil \\'al' 
will repay till dose study of all ca\'alry omc('r,;, It pro- 
ducl'd ....on1l' n'cllly great ca\'alry k,tdl'r..., like J'b 
tllal t 
on the one side and Shel id,lI1 on the other In shock 
tactic" the _-\merican cactlry would probably ha\'e ranked 
below the ca\'alry of a first-class Europe.an Power. But 
they may be said to ha\'e disco\'ered the mounted ri/leman 
-Illen \\ ho could fìght on foot or on horseback a" occasion 
demanded, men full of initiative and 
..tf-rc1iance, who 
could form an impellPtr clbk SlTel'n, or r,âd enemy com- 
munications. or urge cl pur
uit, or make a reconnaissanee, 
or play their part in a "et battle \\'ith equal competencl', 
Happily in BI itdin we have learned this lesson, I thin\... 
.\\t.' ma\ fair1\- claim that our ca\'aln' are the handiest 
in the 'worid,- In pure ca\ aIry work' they showed great 
bl illiance in the retreat from )lon--, and at the first and 
...econd battles of Y pre:.:. they were as steadfast in trench- 
fighting a" the bbt infantry, fhere i... no parallel to 

uch performances on the c;erman 
ide Last September, 
"'hen von Hindenburg made hi" desperate effort to cut oft 
the Ru...."ian ,Hmv in the Yilna salient, he /lung -to,ooo 
troopers under \'on Lauenstc'in round the Ru
sidn light 
tlank. They turned that flank completely, but they 
could not hold their ground, fhey had no infantry with 
them, and the hursemen were routed by thl H.ussian 
counter-attack. It was fortunatf' for l<ussi.l that th, 
Cerman cavahT were not true mounted infantrymeu, 
H,td they b('en -trained on the British plan, it i
 not un- 
likeh' that \'on Hindenburg'
 bolel stroke would han' 
"ucceded, 
The
e topics are sug
e,;ted to al1\'one who care..: to 
pursue the parallel. But that parallel is mo:.t in"tructi\ f' 
in connection \\ ith the greater mattf'rs un which the 

UCCbS of the. :\orth depended, [n almost all respect:- 
their problem wa
 our own. (;iven greater \\ c,llth and 
mon'men ho\\ could these be"t be used to crush the enen1\' . 
Like us, tile );orth had to lc\"y armie... beyond its wildè
t 
dreams, It had to summon the who1l' of its 
l\"ail,tble 
man-po\\ er, and it had to 11'"e for this purpose t he le
al 
imperati\'e. It had to learn huw to train its lL'\'ies, so 
that thL initiatin of the \ olunteer should be presef\'ed 
under the discipline of the corporate unit. [t had to 
us_' its na\'\: to hem in the enemy, and to stan'e and crippl1' 
that enelll\', It had to lìnd men to lead its armif'; who 
could get - the full \'alue out of it<; greatf'r man-power 
and better equipmcl1t. It had to find the right strategical 
plan amI "tich. to it, d.i";l"drcling all di\'ergent ùperations 
and brilliant "ide-...hows, .-\nd when all thi", had been 
done it had to fight hard fur SUCCl'--=, to deli\'er hammel' 
blm\ after hammer-blm\ till the armed stn:ngth of thL' 
South crumbled to pieL> ..; in the fIeld Potential '-trength 
was n It enough, it had to bf' mad(' actual. :-\ct
Ial 
"trength \\a" not enough; it had to bl' us('c
. :\ot
mg 
Ie",,, than J. complete ,1Ild \\ hole-h(.arted natIOnal effort 
a\'ailcd, 
Bnt \\ Iwn tlut effort wa..; made, there ,,-a... \'ictory. 
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THE 


BULGARIAN 


OBSESSION. 


By Alfred Stead. 


B L"LGo-\RL\ has betra\'èd the 
-\.llie..; once. there 
i
 a danger that Bulgaria "ill cause thf' 
-\.llies 
to hetra v their "ord again. To understand 
the prbènt situation in the Balkans. and to 
foresee the future course of events, it i..; neCf'-;
ar\, to look 
a little closelv into the Bulgarian que
tion, 'Here" e 
lind the caus{' of much that \\ ould othen\Ïse be inexplic- 
able, It is neres,;af\ that "f' should understand thi... 
question, berau,;p it i
 fdr from ha\'ing finished ib ..;ini
ter 
inf1llenn', rhe fact that the Bulgarian :\Ionarch and 
his people are no" fighting against us, or that the
' han 
dcvastated 
erbia and shot dO\\ n En
lishmen, does not 
preclude their endea\;ouring to run with the hare dnd hunt 
\\ith the hounds, It ic; still neLe"sary to \\am against 
thp effort::. of tho
e EngIi"hmen. who. de
irous of adver- 
tisement in Bulgari<l and at home, beconw useful tool" 
in Bul
arian hands, The Bulgarian seed ha
 been \\'ell 
so\\ n. one crop ha::; been reaped in Gallipoli, another in 
:-ìerbia. the third is ripening north of :-ìalonika, 
The uhsession of the -\llies for Bulgaria. the ehildlik.' 
helief in Bulgarian fIiend..;hip would he touching \\ere 
it not oiminal. It has already brought the whole 
:\ear Eastern policy of the \llies into chaos. Serhia ha
 
IJl'en "anificed, Huumanian aid has heen made more diffi- 
cult to secure. whilc Turkey has been granted a new lea...e 
ot resisting power. TIll Bulgarian obsession is also 
respun"ible for the Dardanelle..; campaign, .\nd yet to 
tho...e on the "pot, to any hone
t man with a knO\\!edgc 
IIf Bulgaria and the Bulgarian :\Ionarch it was certain 
that Bulgaria mu
t go against the .\lIiö. 
-\nd the only 
chdnge in the "ituatilln to-day is that the Germans ha\ e 
Ferdinand in their hand dS "urely as he had the BuJgaIian
. 


Remarkable Astuteness, 


fhe Bulgarian
 have c;hown remarkahle a...tutenes
 in 
preparing the public opinion in this country and in 
France and Ru
sia, making them beliC\'e that the\' 
knew .Bulgaria. but that \
as no reason "hy Englislì- 
men and Frenchmen ut abilitv should have alluwed 
themselves to become Bulgarian catspaw.... They may 
be left to their con
cience
. The future must, hU\w\'er, 
be gUJ.rded against. 
In Bulgaria there was, from the beginnin
. and IS 
nm\ onlv one element to be considered, dnd that the 
Bul<Tatiai1 Kin" Ferdinand of (obur" who had "raduall p 
h 
I :-,.:--. 
1( 
g<Ühered into his hands all the national Me-cords. There 
\\ as nobody ebe who counkd. no minister or individual. 
He \\'as supremely absolute, and his peuple km'\\ it well. 
The 
ucces
in
 Bulgarian minister... were so man
: puppets 
and had as much . ay in their actions a<; the dolls in a 
marionette show, It \\ as not onlv that the\" \\ crp afraid 
of their foreign ruler, whose abilit
. to think-quicker than 
they earned an unlO\'ing respect, but Ferdinand had 
tdken ('very precaution to ensure their obedience. 
It \\ ould he difficult to find a prominent Bulgarian 
pulitici<lI1 who could nut he forced to cunfe..;..; that 
Ferdinand po
:-e
se" document" or proofs destructi\'e ot 
hi
 career and imperilling his life, .-\.nd the pOS::;I....- 
sion of the
e proofs uf un
a \'oun' tran..actions, financial 
pi incipall
', hut occa..ionally \\'or
e, made it cas\' for thl' 
King uf Bulgalia to call his ministers to heel. - Danetf, 
Rado
la\ off, Gue"hoff. Ghenadieff, nonf' of thesl had any 
real 
ay in the making of \\<Ir or the determining of polic}. 
They \H'n' more imputent than the PeaCl' Party in Con- 
st,llItinoph' hdon Turkev made \\ <Ir on RussI,). They 
could gW\\ I ich \\ hile in 
lIìc{', to livI in unea
v <If/luellc'l 
<lftel wanI" but they have nen
r been uther th
Ln political 
eunuch
 The Bulgarian people. à Tartar raCL, \\ ith their 
nOIl1Mlic ÏIhtincb not vet eradicated had inherited 
frum thl' Turl-.i...h dIJmiñatiun an atll1

pherl' of petty 
mi
tru
t of eacÌ1 other. \\ hich mad!" the IMndling úf 
them hy Ferdinand and hi
 tools an easy matter. 

or mu..;t it ht. owrlookcd that for thirty year..; 
thcy han' acquiL'..;ced in F,'rdinand'" 
\\a\" -in a' land 
\\lII'rl' a"";,l

ination j..; mon' I'a,\' of .lI, ol11pli,hnwnt 1h,lII 
i..; tl\(' mohhing of a mini
h-r III're. 
.\nd a
 to FerdinJ.nd'
 vie\\..; in tht' prc;ent \\_Ir thl'I"( 

ould nc" cr be any doubt. He \\ as inl'\ it ably and \\ hoh:- 


heal tedl\" \\ ith till' Central PU\\ ers, hoth In inclination 
and calctIiation. :\or is the reason far to 'cek. :\ot only 
\\'as he ah\ ays mure than half -\ ustri<l1l in his idea
, due 
largely to his upbringing at Vienna. but it \\ a
 e\"ident that 
he could only realise his ambitions by alliance \\Ïth Berlin. 


Principle of Nationality. 
Thl Allie" had enunciated the principle of nationali- 
tit, as the fundamental basis of the war, and the "ucce:-s 
of thi" principle meant ruin to all Ferdinand'
 ambitions. 

\ man of tremend(Ju
 ambitions, inherited and developed, 
he could never be content \\ ith a minor rôle, \' ain and 
arrogant, his ambition has ah\ays been to be the greatbt 
of 
ear Eastprn "overeign
. The principle of nationalitie:; 
dooll1s him to he the least important. TIlt' inclusion in 
:-ìerbia of the Serhians in the Dual 'Ionarchv and in 
Roumania of the Roull1anian
 of Tran
yh'ania ï"ne\"itably 
makp::; these 1\\ 0 states larger than Bulgaria, e\ en \\ ith 
all :\I<lcedonia. 
It is impos<.,iblc. hlllriedly, tv creatl Bulgarian,,: 
the mlbt that i
 po...
ibk is to argue that all :\Idct'dunians 
\\cre Bulgarian" But thi
 :-till Idt a Greater Bulgaria 
o\"er
hadowcd b
' her neigh hour", nor \\ a" tlll're <LI1V possi- 
hility of Bulgaria (oming into contact with Europe: Oftl'n 
and openl
' u..;ed Ferdinand to deplore the fact that he 
had to spend his life "a mis
ionary nf Elllopean çÏ\ ilisa- 
tion" among4 a barbarous raCe \\Ïthout an" contalt 
\\ ith Europe, It was therefore hopeless from' the 
t<lrt 
for the -\Ilie..; to ()ffer Ferdinand :\f<lCedonia or part uf 
Thracr; it could not meet the needs of his amhition, 
On the other hand the Central PIH\ er
 were ahle to 
offer him aghrandic;ement of territory nn the ruins of 
Serbia and through the de
poilment of Houmania, They 
were prodigal of promisl:
-so prodigally gilded \\ a
 the 
pill of future Bulgarian vas:-alage to Germany that 
Ferdinand \\a
 read\' and \\illing to s\\allow it. There 
\\ ould hI' no 
l'rhia,
 Roumania 
bo \\ ould he much Ie",> 
enlarged-and promi
es were held out that in the later 
future Roumania might also di
appear Therc wa
. 
therdore, c\'er\" chancL of the greate"t of hi
 dreJ.nb being 
realised, and on the ruins of former Sl'rhia a greater 
Bulgarian Tsardom march with a (
erJ11ani"ed \u
tria. 
'So ob\Ïous \\ ere the advantage... to Ferdinand of 
alliance \\ i th the C en t ral PO\\ ers that he. ne\"Cr he...i tated. 
He was quite willing to ri
k his peúpIc in the attempt tf 
reali
e hi..; amhition
-especially so 
ince he \\ ould tlT 
rather han' the Bulgarian nation ..;Iaughtered than con- 
tinue to rule it as the lea...t import<lnt of Balkan I ukr
. 
Rut it \\as nece,,
ary to gain time. to ende.l\'our to uht.tin 
<lrms and ammunition, hoth Idl1lentahh' short at the 
roml1lcncel1lent of the war. Thl sturd\ n "istance of 
Houmania to the passagl> of \\ar "tOft".. hindered greatl,\' 
the moment of Bulgaria'
 action, The 
\tbtrian and 
German forces were f
r a\\ ay and for months Bulgaria wa" 
at the melT\' of the .\llie..;, .\n ultin1J.tum \\ith t\\I'n1\'- 
four hour
 for deci
ion \\ ould 11J.\( settled tht: UuJg,ui.ill 
que
tion any time up to J,bt autulllll, 


Futile Negotiations. 
K othing \\ as done. 
 egotiJ. tion... \\1 rc comlllenCeG, 
carried on and relomml'ncLd. The. a..tute Fl'rdiIMnd 
was as much in his dement as {'Vel' \\a.. .\hdul H.llnid, 
when maintaining an cquilihrium of discord among"t the 
(;re.Lt PO\\I.r.. :\Iorl' tlun a m,ttch for thl' he"t diplomat' 
and st<tte
men, his t<l
k \\Ïth the dil'lom,ll
 at Soli,l \\a" 
e<lsy. I)f'CJ.U
I' thl'V \\ere CCI tainIy not of the Jlr"t d..:-,
. 
l'tili"ing to the full the tJ aditionary hdid in .Bulg,llÙn 
gratitude to Nu
siJ., the King \\ a<., ahk to l.011\ inn till" 
allied repre...el1tativl''' that he \\ a' mort th<ln de"irous 
to ('ome in \\Ïth them. Cardullv ('o.lchc.d In' hi
 future 
allil'
 he tJ ied on the game of LÌi

lhting 
l:rhi.l b
 de- 
manding that tlH' .-\llies should take from theil :-lllall. hut 
victoriou..; ally, the fruit
 of the Ì\\ 0 Balk<l1l \\ar", Serbia, 
\'iolatine; Jwr con..titntion. ...1Jhmith.d tll JlI'r 0\\ n dl....poil- 
1111"11 t. alld H'mai lied IO\'.tl to her. \lIil 
.....(.t,illg to \\ h,1I length.. thl \lIil'd oh .
ion \\o\lld 
n 
.md Ita\ ing an additiUl1J.I proof in tl\l'ir <lclj\lit -cenee in 
the Bulg<lrian loan in Berlin. the Bulgd.ri<lI1'o bl o <lI1 to 
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.. 
takc grl:a'tcr
 rf:...k,.. 01 the'L,erman loan, a Bukarfan 
l'\:-:\Iini::,tl'r "aid at the time that it WdS "ertain thc\t 
{
erman
' would Ill'H'r gin' Bu]garia mpne
 during ,l 
\\ dr \\ ithout haying adl'qudtl' guarantee,. from Bu]gal ia 
a,. to her deci
ion. Thi,. \\'ould 

'l'm to ha\ e been the 
c()mm(Jn-
elbl' \'ie\\. but the .\lIied diplomab at Sotìa \H're 
nut disturbed, \\"IlI'n in douht t]lt'V IN.d to \\'alk out 
to gaLL' upun the huge monument of the T 
ar Liberator 
:md be rea,.sured a
 t( Bu]garia.... gratitudt' to Ru
,.ia 
They did not realisl' the pregnant fad that \\ hen d peupl(' 
1l.t,1 the Heed of crecting monument
 to pro\'!' that they 
.Ire gr.ltdul. the 
ratitude i
 much less liyin!!. The r
ar'" 
mUI
ument d.t 

fia is not a ,.ign of gratï'tude, it 
s it',. 
Ì/nnb,.tone, 
In Bucarc
t e\'t'ryone wa,. agh.bt d.nd dumhfoundered 
at the doing,. in Sutia, I ntert.:ourse \\'.1." frl'" het\\ cen 
the t\\'O cuuntrie
 for pd

engl'r
 .llthough the BuIg-arian" 
ga\'e as little facility for thl' pa,.sage of Roumanian good:-. 
a,. did H.oumania for Bulgarian war stores, H.oumanialb 
returning from Sotia reported the Bu]garian capital a,. 
.. more (Jerman than Berlin." there \\.1" open talk of \\dr 
against Serhia. Bulgarian:-. in Bucare
t talked naiyeh 
uf .. taking )lacedonia by forI'I' and remaining friends 
with Russia and neutral." The e\'idencl' th.lt tIll' .\Ilies 
\\ ere ready to sacrilice Serbid cOI1\'in('ed the Bu]garialb 
that there \\'as no real objection to a Bu]garian occupation 
of )lacedunia. German officers, ea,.il\, recognisable in 
their ciyi]ian clothes, pa
sed through l,\'ery d
y, (;erman 
under-utlicers abo. For months hl'Íore the Bulgarian 
muhilisation German instructOl
 were training Bulgarian 
troups \\'hile the general staff at 
olia WdS bein
 trans- 
furmed into a (
l'rman \\ ar machine (
l'rman aeroplane,; 
alighted in Bulgaria and were alluwed to go on their 
\\'ay to Constantinople, others remained in Bulgaria, 
It must be said that in Bucare
t the (
crmö.n agent:-. and 
otlicers pas::.ing through were l1('ycr at an
' pain:-. to con- 
ceal their certdinty of Bulgaria',. entry on their side, 


Active Preparation. 


During thi,. time of dctin' and .tlmost open Gt'nnan 
prqMration, 
e\'cral . \ lIied mi...,.ion.... more ur le,.,. oHicial. 
yi
ited Sotia and \HTC charmingly entertaincd hy King 
Ferdinand, Th('
' allenll'rgl'd from the fatal atmo"p]ll're 
of the Solia dip]umatic circle 
d.turated with a cOll\'iction 
thd.t Bulgaria \\ as ,.urel
' prn-.\lIy -and they \n
n' intel]i- 
gent per
on,., ha\'ing some of th,'m pretensions of kno\\- 
ledge of near-eastern affair,. 
 \nd so the fuol's parc\di,.l' 
continul'ù t'\Tn up to the end, It i
 prob.lhk that en'n 
after the H.lb,.ian ultimatum had hl'en deli\'l
red, the 
.c\lIie(1 diplunMb hoped for a Bu]garian acceptance, 
rhe Ru
...ian )lini"ter in Bucarest onl\' a fe\\' d.l\'" 
hdort. till; outbreak of war asserted th
lÌ Bulgariã' '" 
muhi]i
.lÌion \\'as soh,l\' directed again:.:t Turke\', To the 
]:1\" mind of ('OUl""e it seems cnrio{l-' that e\'!'n "tIll' fart of 
(

rman
 through her .tl]
, Turl
t,,\,. ('(.ding t('rritor
' to 
Bu]garia durin!.! \\'al time :-hould han' r..ikd to conYÏncl' 
the 
\lIie,., that Bulgalia was .. :,('akd" to the Centra] 
PO\n
r
. It is perhaps not :,urpri,.in!.:" that l
u
sia 
lwu]d 
h.1\'e heen reluctant to helil'\'c in Bulg.uian hl'trayal, hut 
thdt wa
 no reason \\'h\' the other \lIil'" should follow 
hlindl
' in tilt' same way: Common prudeIH"> \\oulù han' 

ug-gested some sort uf insurance .u,:.LÏn,.t m:st.lk(' ..ome 
milit.lry preparation \\ hich \\'ou]d han' enahled the .\lIies 
to "trengthen their position in the Balkans and gain 
weight at Sofia, whi]e a\'oiding the awful error of remain- 
ing at the mercy of a helief 111 Bulgaria's fri('nd:-hip. 
It is only just to Bulgaria to say that it is doubtful 
whether she e\'er made any promisl'''' 
Thus Bulgaria was ahle to mobili
e. to concentratl' 
lci...ureh' and strike \\ hen her Central . \Hies had l11.lclt- 
good tl{eir promises of crossing the Danuhe. In Bucarest 
and Xi
h it \\'as well lmown wherl' the Bulgarian troop'" 
wen: ('oncentrating, hut nut t'\"t'n prt'\ l'nti\'e nll'a
url':-. 
were allu\\'eù to Serhia hecau
e .. \\ (' are l1l.gotidting at 

olia and hope to arrin' .lÌ fa\'uur,lblc result
," It \\'a
 
delightful for the Bu]garians, \\'ho,.(' fear wa" that thl' 

t'rhian dnny would OCCUP\' Soli.1 hdor(' they could 
('oncentrate for adequat(' defenc. - ,they certdin]y nen
r 
hupl'd tu be allo\\'ed time to cuncentrate fur 
un'e"..;ful 
uffel1ce. Thank
 to tho..: ,\lIio..:d Uh
l ,,.iun. hlt\\ eyer. CH'11 
thi" \\a:-. not denied thc'111, 
rIll' ]jlllgclrian rdll,..d to ....n ')I 1 lIlt' l{u,.,.i.lII IIlt i llu- 
I UIll c.l1lle ,I,..l. t!tunùl'l'lwlt tu the dipl>JlII.lt,. ,II 
oli.1 
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The \'islt of tlÌe Unti"h and Frendl Illini,.ters tu thl' Pal.lcc, 
the remaining of the 1
u""ian111ini"tel, all after tht' break- 
ing off of rdation,., het\H 'n the. \lIil'''; .1I1d Bulgaria, \\ 1.'1 (' 
1inal proof uf the rductancl' to helit'\'(' tIll' ob\'iou..;, to 
admit that Bulgaria ,had plan'd t]\('111 fabe. The Blue 
hook on the f'\'f'nt... in Turkl'\' bdore the \\ ar i.... nll'l.lI1choh 
readmg with it... IMtlll'tic' reiteration that .. the peal:" 
pal ty an' Q"aining- 1!round, '. <'yen while the" GU! b::n .md 
Blcs/all" and the (
erman ddachmenb \H
re lIauntin" 
tIll: \'ict?l"\' (
f the (
erl11an triun.lph 0\ 1'1' the pl'ace part

 
It h ulllmagmable that then' \\'111 l'\"t'r be a Bhll' buoJ.. un 
the Bulgarian negoti<ltions -it would be 
ub-edited away. 


Rcmm ing Ferdinand. 


.\nd so Bulgaria \\'t'nt to \\'ar amI Serhia \\'a..; ";.lcrili('l.tl. 
Tht ,.imp!e,.t mdhod uf pro\'Ïnt:' thl' I
n,.
ian 'onkntion 
that the Bulgarian pl'upk \\ crt' at hl'.lrt with l<u
..;ia and 
th.Lt it \\',b on]
 the King \\ ho \\'a
 .\ u
trian \\ ould ha\'\:' 
hl'en to renlOn Ferdinand -.1 s.uTititT of on,' lif,' to 
a\ e 
thousand
, Then, and thl'n on1\'. \\'lmld it ha\'c bcell 
po
"ible for the Bu]
arian pl'or;]e to 
ho\\ that their 
sentimenb \\ ere (lther th.lI1 tho
l' ()f their ruler. Thi
 
i.... no longer po,.,.ibh-, The .Is
a,.
indtiun of Fel"<lin.LI1d 
\\'fIU]d not relcas
' the Bulgaric\lb from t]lt' (
erman ,.,\\d\', 
The argnl11ent of the pru-Ru",.i.tn indinatiUlb uf tÌle 
Bulgdri.lI1'" \\ ith it..; coroll.lry that the Bul
c\rian truop
 
\\'uuld not tig-ht again
t H.n
:,ian-; i,. no 
ouml one. 
Be
iclc", the Bu]gari.ms are told nothing, kno\\ nuthing 
san' that which thcir ruler..; choo...e to tell them, .\ 
Bu]g-arian Colonel, captnrl'd Ileal' Pirot, ditl not know 
of the Ru
"ian m.tnifp
to nor that l{n"sia had ckdart,tI 
war. He 
.lÏd quite 
i)1"en'h .. \\11\ ,.hould l{u,.
ia 
mind if \\1' take :\Ian'doni.. " If a Colonel did not kilo\\' 
of Ru
sia'" adion \\'hat i
 to be l'\:peded of the ranI-. amI 
tile j The\' .In' "imp]y food for ('annon and \\ ill fight 
a!:"ain
t the R u
,.ialh if ordered to, 
, That tllt'
' \\ ill ,.urrt'nder i.... .t1,.o pi uhabk hec.\I1"; 
they \\ ill be tired of the \\ dr and, hann
 )J;'cedonid, they 
\\ ill think then' i. nuthing more to ])(' gained, Till 
Bu]garian..; hdn' a touchin
 bdid th.lt in the lin<Ll ,.dtlt,- 
ment. Ru

ia \\ ill a1l0\\ them to keep their ,.poiJ". Tu 
hone
t men it i
 a terrihle, an nnconceiyable idl'a, hut it 
t'xi,.t:-. in Bnlgaria and i..; not unknO\\ïl in Rus,.ia, How 
it is to he rl'C"oncikcl \\ith our ohligatio]b to St'rhi.1 and 
our interests in I
oumania It i" difficult to con('ein'. In 
the fairne
s of thing
 .1I1d for future peact' in the Ualkan" 
Bu]gatia should cli,.dppl'ar, BI'ttl'r tIll' Turk th.m tll:' 
Bu]gar, The clearer it i,. made that th(' Bulgari.lJ1 
ob



ion no longer ha,. \\Tigh1 \\'ith the .\lIies t]ll:-- 11101"<' 
pos..;ibk is it tu hope for RuunJ.lni.m cf)-operation, If 
l
oum<lI1ia wert' to helil'\ l' that there l'\:i,.ts .1 polÏl'Y of 
resu
citatin'.:- Bu\g:aria \\'ithout or \\ ith Ferdinand. of 
taking the 'Bu]g<
lialh ag.lin to thl' .\llil'd ho,.olJ1. it i..; 
certain that the 
ix hunùred t]lOu
and Roul11c\nialb \\ ill 
not participate in the cuming 13all';:dn campaign, 


Cost of Nlistah.cs. 


\ \' e 1M \'\' snrd \' paid dearl
' elllHlgh fur our mi
ta ken 
helief in 13ulg-drid. \H' han' nUlk 
erbia IM
' more clearly 
.md it ,..huuld be inconcC'i\ .Ih\(' that \\'t' 
holllcl ,.till he 
rcad
' to ht' gn]led. It i-- all \'l'ry \\ ell for the Bnlgdrialh 
tu dre.lIn of being fOlgin'n -their (
elT11an t.l,.knw"Íl'1S 
\\ill not allo\\' them to act indl'l)('ndentl
' during ho
tilitit.,., 
\fter\\'anb \\'ill come the tllg-of-\\'ar. hut if the tl ue fact-; 
of the dOllbll' dealing ,)f Ferdinand (d.nd the BIIlgari.ms art' 
as gnilt" as he, sinn' for W \'!'.lr:.: thl'\' condoned hi
 
dOÏ1
g
) "come to be klllJ\\ n
 not l'\ en the nw:-t .mil-nt 
dl'yokC at the ,.hrinl' of Bukdl'Ï.l a
 pidurl'd hy till' 
Ba]kan Committee will dare to adnICate nH'rn" 
Tht. .tIlied. ]Jc\ct gUdr.lIltt'eing the n.
t(}r<;tion and 
tuture inte.grity of Bdgiutn 
hould h,J\'t ib cUllnlt-rp,ut 
in a comhinl'd dl'clar,Ltion on the 11.11 t o
 this, ()lIl1tr
', 
Fr.lI1ce, \{1I
"i.L .me! Itah', th.Lt SI'rhi.1 \\ ill he re-('rpat,'d.L" 
hl'Íore the \\,.11', \\ hatl" 'er llMY h.Lppen .Is to the Serhi.ln..; 
of . \ Ibtria ur H ung.JlT. SUCh.l cleclar.ttion \\'ould deal 
th(' B.llk.lI1 air en(;rm;)\I,.h', 
Tht' qlle
tiun is ell'dr :lIJd \'it.d, tIll \llie" I11n"t d)()o
C 
het\\ eell ,I '-occond-h.lIlcl Hulg-ari.lIl .lIlny and .1 h ('"h 
J{oll1nani.U1 nne, rhl'\ c.lImot ('nkrtain an" ilka llf 
\\('\cumin,:": J:lIlga1'i.1 in(" tlw \\lil'd f"lt! .lIll1 110\," to \\ ill 
\{')\IIII.lIIi.lII olll'r.lt, iOI1 \lId to d.l\ the dl'l'i"l\ I' 
\\<11\1 ill Ill<' l).dLI1I:- ie, \\ith l
t)ull1.1ni,," 
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Bv J, D, Symon. 


I 
 a marc carthh' sensc than Hamlet', , I \'l'rw)]1l' has 
- hi
 llndisl'OH'red countJT, but hc ha" thi
 ad\'an- 
tLlge 0\ er thc Prince of 
enm
rk, th,lt thi..; rc
ion. 
a]thou;:;h fO] CTcr dn";l\ e, b to :-on1L' e\.tc'nt 
C I'arh' detined: It bdung:- to no futurl', it e.\.i:-b here ,LI111 
!lOW,' \\'e SCl'm to ]-110\\ \\ here to tinel it, WI' an' a]wa\'.. 
IIn the point of lindiug it. and Jind it \\ c do, with that 
iJ1\\ ard C\ I \\ hich i" the bli..s of ,..olitudl', Lllthough to the 
CT(' of ..èn..;(' it rl'l11ain:- for en'r unn"n'all'c1, It j..; that 
il'lea] place where \\ l' imagine Wt ..;hould be happy L \'l'n on 
c'a] th, !lICn' we would lìnd the perf!'('t dwelling-place, the 
perfect 
hy, tIw lx'rfl'd air. at til11e.., the;-e are g]imps('s uf 
t he perfect sea, and "ol11('wherc in the lands apc therr 
stand..; the p,'rk.-t hons" 
rhis undi
co\ ered l'UUnt]T uf our" is a <;hifting I'ntit\", 
and \\'cre it pos:-ibIc to capturè it for a momcnt or Ì\\ 0, a1Ïd 
anah'..;e it, it \\'CHIld be found to be mMk up of all our 
,Ippro\.imations to the t'd] thl
 Pelradi..;e, For e\ er
 'lI1l' it 
]ies in a different din ction, but then' arc ,..omc \\ ho lonfess 
thLlt thi,.. :-C'lbt' uf well-being is mo,..t LlIi\"( \\'ith them \\'hen 
the\ turn tuward.. tl1<' 
outhern out..;kirts of rondon, It 
is t] ue that tIll northern height:- can a],..u arou:-e the"l' 
inch tinable sc'nsations but in this northe] n hcmi"'phere 
tl1<' sun draws our l11ental attitude '-'outhward, a,.. it did 
for I
eats \\ hen he cried a]ond for LI beak('r full of the 
warm 
outh, full ()f the tru(', the blushful hippocrene, 
r t i..; to the l'ndi,;co\ ercd Countr\' that \\" \\'CHI]d rC'tire 
on that happ
' da
 \\'hen \\l' hJ.H' Ìnad(' our furtune, \dl
n 
\\C \\ mild ha\f' all thing:- about lb as We wou]d ck:-rn' 
thcl11 to be" and cnjoy for a mOl11ent such SO\ lTcignty O\'cr 
the \\'orld as our l11ec\ns allo\\'. 
In poorer da\"
 we :-eeh tl1<' {'ndi,,('o\"ered (ountr
' 
during holiday ramble
, and for 
ome it i:- inseparably 
con neeted \\"Ïth 
aturda\' c\fkrnoon, \\ hen thp\' arc free 
to Iea\'l' thl' tmnl hdliÏld thel11 and go out ínto tho
c' 
/'ountry path
, Olll' Ilf \\'hich may at :-01111' lm(',pectl'd 
moment bring lIS into the land of Beulah It lll'\"er doc.., 
but \\l' .ln' little di,,('ourag-ed b\" that which llIa\' be no 
mi<;fortunc after all. for till' intru
ion of the ('OIin-ete is 
a f'Olbummation dC'\ outh' not to be de:-ircd in ,..uch 
"piritu,tl ach'enture" a-; ihu:-:e we ha\"l' in hJ.ncl, 
Prosaic Rcalit). 
rhe concrete i..; not to be escaprcl b
' tho.... \\ ho 
till 
tread thi<; solid earth, but \H' nlLl
 touch .prüsaic realiÌ\ 
with our fC'd, we Illay "pc the actualland..,rap(' aroundlb, 
and n't be one n'nlo\ t" ,Iway, for the l'ndi:-NJ\ l'n'd COl1n- 
tn' àh\aY<; lies round the nt:\.t cornel. \uw and tlH'n \\(' 
""em to catch actual glimp:-( of it, for there an CCI tain 
accbsorie:i of thl' 1,lIlcb c ape which an in an f'..;p
cial 
degree stimulating 1<1 thi
 f,lIlta:-tic mood, 
uch stimuhi" 
lie..; more IMrticularly in details 0f the middl
 distance: 
,lilt! th('re i..; nothin
 more wi]dly IOmantic than to 
ee 
an-o".. a \\ ide yalley a turn of road that 
la..he:- for a mOlllcnt 
into \'Ìe\\, and \\ iilding round a :-Plll of \\ ood di"apP('J.r" 
whithcl wc Ill.!\' Ill',"'r know, But eyery dd\' a" \\r look 
\\ ith the earlil'
t lig-ht acro..;" tllat yallev 
llld 
 our little 
Illop of road\\a
' g\e,llning in the da\\ll, \n' \0\\' that to- 
da\' \n' <;hall lìnd the wa\' tll<'rc', ,..tam] ,
t that romantic 
t orner for a mOlllent and learn \\ h,lt lic
 bC'yond, \\'ell 
lor us if we do not, for approdch to th,lt l'lll:hanted 
pot 
\\ïmId rob it 1Ìrst of all of that dilllini,.;heù perfection \\ hich 
III-ordin,lt..s it as a <.:cparate little picture by ihclf, and 
IIlLlk." it in the P1l11'..;t (;n'C'h 
cn<;f' iddlic, 
nl<' Cndi" 'on'IW] Countn' "hilts ib 
ronncl, and 
k,l\'ing- the opl'n :-pal"''; 1Ii('.; to\\n\\<lnl tn tl](he ('om- 
fOI tablc regions wlwre town and country 11]('('t and \\ here 
hplb"s that ought bv ri
hb to "t,lIld' in \\ ide dl'nlC'..;nes 
,Ire f'ontf'nt with g,u:de, n'i ample (Jerhalb, a.., to\\ ll\\ Llrd 
gardl'ns go, but all too Illf'agp' for tl1(' dwellings which 
thcy,nn'c, Sume of th('
 'hmb might ..lImo,..t bC' '-'t,ltely 
hom"" of England did the\ ..tane] ,1llÜd:-t :-ufti("ient Lll'lblg' 
bl1t tÌMt felicity is denied theIn, although thl'\ ha\ e their 
0\\ n fL.licitie", 
omc of tlll'm llIa!-l up for their cklìci('nc
 
(If pri \'ate roJ.d.; by their III ighbourhood to f.llllOlb Iwatlb 
and common.;, and ramblin
 then the Ì\\ ilidlt c\o,,( 
in, and thl' lig-ht" 1\\ inkll' for a monH'nt fr0m \\ imhm 
"1n to bl <;cn'cnC'c\ \\ ith \\arm 
'llrt.1Ín' the \\,Iyf.\lcr 

 ,:- yet another ,I",PCLÌ pf hi" l'l.di, ,,\'('red (c.untn. 


He i..; bl'..d \\'ith a strangc and perhap<: impertincnt 
cm io,..iÌ\' t'o view intimateh' his unkno\\ n neighbour's 
honse, ,ind it teJ.Sl" hilll to ]:cfkct on th(' \'ast numbcr of 
\\ hich he \\ ill nen"r se(' Illorc than the outÙlc. 1'h' 
inl1llit(' \ arid\', the ('Illlles
 intlTl':-t of such an l':\hibitwll 
would ll'an àll nmseums tamc by comparison. and the 
spectator \\ ould be hugcl
' ad\'anced in the proper, stud
' 
of nHnkind, were it pos..,ible for him to play the Ulll\:er
a] 
.\...modf'Il"', He \\ould desire, hO\\'('vcr, to applOach m no 
cn1Ïcal mood, for the n,'gion of tIll' Cndiscovr\e I Country 
liJ.; its root of fa..;cination in its bene\'olent charm. 


The Twilight Spell. 
Its spell i,;;, as wc have hinted, mo:,t potent at twilight. 
pc\rticularl
 in th.(' winter, just bdor
 blil?ds arc 
Ira\\'n 
and lamps are lighted and tIlf' warm mtcflors are htfull
' 
rc\'edkd b\' \\inking firelight. llll'n it is that thc otlH'r 
man '" buob and pictures, his choicc old furniture and 
hi" CO
\' "orner
 :-eem the right material of romance and 
the ocèa
ional figures that mO\'c pa
t the window..; in the 
fireligltt become inhabitants of a Ie..,..; prosaic world than 
onr 0\\ n, rhCT are dr('am children. the\' brcathe a rarer 
atmo
ph('re, thèir interesb and hI Ights' must bc of IlnC'r 
te,tUle than OUb, \ \ f' knO\\ \'en' well that the\' h,I\'e to 
face the same grey dLlYs a:- we ourselvcs must get through 
sOllleho\\, tl]('\' sit dO\nl to thC' :-ame :-ort of llIeals, the
T 
read the sanle papers, a ..;imilar \\ arid of traged\' and 
..omeò\' pre,:sl , in upon them huur by hmu, but we refuse 
to t,d
l' it litera]h', The People of thc l'ndi<;cowrcd 
CountlT must, \\l' think, bl' a deglcc abm'c the ordinary, 
for their ,:urrounding..; arc so much more li)..c a story-book 
than our:-, 
" rhis 1:- all non
l'n
e," says thc practical man, fI your 
ima
ined felicities do not c\:i,;t, and \'our sto!'\'-book people 
an' 'not to bl' found out of stor\'-books, - You think 
their housL" and their pO:;'oes"ions àre out of the common, 
1'0 thcm, belie\ (' mC', the\' are (lmmonplace, Thc\' 
do not ..;e(' what YOU "ce in tliem ' p< s;;,ibly they would think 
\'our household god:- tIll' altogether de
irLlblc, if they wcre 
:!tt1ictecl \\ ith \'our lamentable turn of mind, (;0 to, :\Ir 
})reamer, thi': is a prartical age Ci\'e us <;omething 
pral'tical and away \\ ith your moonings around your 
neighbour's front gate, If 
ou hang about thC'f(' too long 
the 
pl'cial or C'n'n the' Ordinan' Con'-'table \\ ill haw ,l 
\\ ord to :-av to \ ou and \ on will rrobabh' ser thc. inside 
of a re..;idl'ÎlCe \'ou didnÒt bargain for. Buy an c\'cning 
papl'r. like Ll gO(Jd. 
l'n..;ible man, go home and, if rol
lan,n
 
\'OU nllht han', \TLld thc fcuillctol/, For 
'our l ndb- 
(-m'ered Countn and "0 forth \\ill onl
' get you into trouble, 
rhl'\' an' nut Üle Legitimatl' DILlma," 
-Hr is no doubt a :-ound man, this counsellor in wIh)m 
tllf' 
pirit of Columbus doC'..; not 
tir, and therl' i..; no 
argument in our armoun' that \\ollld a\'ail \\ ith '-'ueh, 
H, has forgotten hi:-, childhood, otherwi
l' it would be 
\'(,IT ca,,\' to bring him to ,l graciou" "tatc of unrea..;on 
\\ ith a SiÏlgle que"tion For if an,\' doubt the cxi,;tence 01 
tht, t' ndi:-co\"cred Countf\' and its magic let. thcm gl 
h.lck fUI a moment to thàt old \\'i"ful pu//k' of childish 
del \ s . \\In' i
 thl' room or the \'il'\\' from the windO\\ so 
nlli..h mor
' \\ onderful when \'OU ..;ee it in the lookinf::"- 
:.::\a,.." 
 It ..eem:- a di fierC'n t, - a nicer placc SOllleho\\, a 
'place \'ou want to \'i,..;it ,and enj
\' on ,
 lon
 h,olic
a
' 
_\nd the an:-wer I"; sImply thl"; : It I
 the l ndl,,;co\'ercd 
Country, 


Dm ing the e<lr1\- Ilays of the \\.n thc \r,lf Qflìcc and 
\dmir,dt\ <lCI epted the gl'neron
 ofter of the Kith Corpor,l' 
tlOn to gí\ (' frel treatment for \\ounùed or ill\',L1idl"el soldil'rs 
rhL incfl'a"'l'd number uf \ i,..itflls to B,lth, and thr nl.ln\ 
thOlhand.. of tll,ltment..; gin"n tu olfic 'I
 ,Illel men, nccr
"itatr(1 
.Hlditional ,IL'lommoelation, ,md the 111'\\ ({fI\'al Bath,;; were 
opened Il'cf'lltly In' Fi(,lel :\I,u-..;h,ll Lord Fn'nch, who revi\'c<1 
,l \\,Irm \\I'Ic..ml' frnm the people of Bath, 
rIl" ne\\ l',..tahli..;hmellt 'ontain<; tift\, rnOllb. and ,lccom- 
moddtinn i.., prfl\'i(kd fm a \ ,'ri"t
. of tÌ-1'.1tmel1h, including 
ell'''P hath" 
omC' of tl1r..<' are IÌtteel \\ it h chaÏ1 
 for lo\\'eri 11;-' 
helpll - , p,ttil'nt... in to the \\ .tter -\ Iar
 ' '-\\ immin
 hath i.. 
lllldpr thl' ..,aml I Oqr. :\I.IIl
' gn "t impr"\'f'lIlent.., in th
 
<'IIl'r,,1 ((luiIHI1. lit < I tlw e"t.lhli::,)ullcnt ha\'e v.en introduced. 
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By Neoimperialist. 


T HF Im!)l'lial Task that i", hf'fort' the free people.... 
of (;reater Eli tain is that g-reat task of con- 

olidation of the lEmpire and the creation of an 
effedin union. which shall conSf'rn' all the 
libertið and rt:'.,pon"ibilitie
. by 
.ome 
tatesmanlike con- 
tri\'ance that meets actual and like1\" difficulties of the 
future, \nd just a... it \\il1 be unsound to df'pend merely 
Oil 
entill1f'nt. '0 no arrangt'ment:- \\'ill se1"\'(' which are 
f<lund not to hc realitic... hut ('onvenient fictions, 
fhere arc ,d\\ ,I' .ecd
 of di
11Ilion a" \\ el1 as of 
fdlow..;hip among group..; of men. cven of the .;aulf' ran' 
I "pecial1y if they han' \\ ide1y-different em'ironmenh 
and many nccessarih conflicting economic interest;.., [he 
numerical1y "mailer groups natural1y fear the tyranny of 
the larger and an' n'l \' "'I'nsitive to any threat against 
th('ir compkte autonomy, Then. arl'. l)('side
. in every 

l.ltl' thosl' intran<.;igcant l1Iinoritil'
 01 ultr,l-nationali:-:ts, 
\\ho <.;,'1' \\ith a p,b:-:ionate intcn..;iÌ\' their own bdo\"l'd 
corm.r of the \\ orld and ignorf' al1 ;mter, \\.ider implica- 
tions, It is the r
rc.lt p1Ï\Ïlege of our time and of this 
CI i
i..; of our history that \\ (' can set our eyes on the larger 
purpo
e. and look to the contrivanl't' of a frame-\\'ork of 
indi
..;oluhk union. the fOJ mati on of a greater British 
C ommOIl\\ ealth that shall be the most p'otent intiucnce 
lor peace and liberÌ\' that the \\ orld has \'('t known. 
.\ suggestion has been canvassed al1d ha
 recei\'cd 
di..;tinguisl\('d 
UppOl t. hecaus(' it seem" to ,Ivoid the 
clifticultie..; of the ..ituation \\hich centre in thc 
ensi- 
tiveness of th(' Dominions a" to am' dilution of their 

overeign righb, It i... to the effect' that no clo,;er l11a- 
chinen' of union is ad\ i..;able than the e\.istence of a 
cOl11m(;n King. thereby creatiJi.g a ('ommon loyalty, 
strengthew'll 1)\ the hond of common blood and common 
ideal
. It is a' characteriqic attempt at the solution of 
clifficultil"> hy going round them in:-:tead of o\'ercoming 
thcm. 
.\n interl'<.;ting epi...ode in our pd5t history, the quarrel 
hetween England and 
cotland, that came to a head at the 
heginning of the eighteenth century. providb a \\'holc- 
some commentary on such a suggested 
olution. 
S('otland and England were united in 160,), not h
' 
ddihl'rate a('t, but hv the merl' accident of coming 
under a common CroWÌ1. The whole of the "('\'C'nteenth 
('I'ntul'\'. the most <,tormv in our hi:-.ton'. which "él\\ the 
I'Xc-cutÌun of a King. till' 

tabli
hment òf a Prokctorate. 
the Rl
toration and the Revolution, was taken up \\ith 
the adjustment of ,\nglo-Scotti,h relations and the 
turdy 
struggle of the Scot" not to be absorbC'd or bulliC'd by their 
largel
 and none-too-considerate partner. Though. 
lt this 
period of our development. tIlt-" Crown \\as held reasonabl
' 
well in hand by Parlianwnt. the de<.;potic ideas oÍ an earlier 
age had by no mean... di
appe<lred, TlH're \\LTC no 
Durham..; in tho
c da\'
. England undoubtedh' did treat 

cot1and despitcfull
' as a vas<.;a!. Except lmdC'r the 
hI il.f and more lihlTal (romwel1ian 
cttlement, Scotlanll 
\\'<1:-. prl'\'ented by the :\a\ igation 1 aws from profitable 
track, \\ith Amelica and the Indie
, True this "as nut 

uch a naked piece of tyranny as tlw plain statement of 
It sugge....ts, but it was a 
erious di
abilit\'. 
From this cause and others thl northern kingdom 
becaml' impO\"eri
lll'd, and it was with a view to mitigating 
t hi... \\ idespread po\'erty that the foolishly spaciou" 
Daril'n :>cheme. concei\ ed bv Pater-;on was fanatical" 
patroni..;ed by Fletcher of - Saltoun, 'It
 ignominimis 
f.lihIrl' ('reated a storm of bitter anger in Scotland, Thf' 
f'ntc'rprisl' indel.d wa..; chidl
" wrecked by the jealou,;y of 
thl Engli..;h Ea
t Indi,l (omp.my, who intI igued \ ery 
rf'<.;ourcdullv to put it out of bU:-.ines
. but in ihdf it \\'<1"; 
a profoundly futile project-an admirable instance of a 
policy conceived with no corrðponding armaments to 
gi\'f' it san('tion. The quarrel in its bitter, Our';l' ser\ ed 
a \'f'ry u<.;pful purposL in t'xposing in the mo..;t ob\ ious 
way the hollowne- , of the contrivan('(' on "hich thl' ,dlt'gl'd 
union wa-, basi'(l. Hen \..a... 
cotland. at lhe back of tlw 
impul..;iYf' FI/'Ì('her. demanding at oncl' the protection 
(If the Engli:-.h llu t for Scutti,h argo-;ie<.;, and at till' 
clme 
time working to defeat English intere<;t<;, or England'" 
notion,: of her inÌl'Il ;t'-; and e\'('n ck.nanding that 
cot- 
land .;hnuld ha\'e her own amb,lssadors to conchwt h,',- 


<;eparate forf'ign relations. That is to S<lV. En
lish fll'l't
 
might han' been protecting the tradl" of 

'otl,l1ld in 
distant ocean
, while the Scottish ambas
adur in p,II'is 
might be arranging an alliance with th" French king a:-, a 
threat to her own predominant partner. 
I t was a good example of the attempt to combine the 
membership of two ,;tate
, England and 
cotland, and to 
obtain the benefit.. of both without shaling tIll' re
pon- 

ibilitie
 and hurdens, There c,lme th(' inf'vitahk dis- 
ruption, The fiction broke do" n C omplek1\". The 

('otti<.;h Parliament wa.; for demanding a separate king and 

l'Ì dbout arming a militia for the inf'vitable war which 
such an e'\treme step in\'oh'ed according to the idea:-. of 
the time, 
ome guiding spirit of sanity restrained the 
English Parliamrnt. Her 
tatesmen sa
\' that the in- 
terests both of 
cotl,lI1d and of Eng1.md \\ ere for a pean'- 
ful arrangenwnt' that, in particular, tIll' supreme is....ue..; 
of national ,;afetv demanded such <I 
ettll'ment. Perh.lps 
here \\<1<'; the faint dawn of that largC'r da\' of accommoda- 
tion in plclce of coercion which l
as gUIded the Empire 
to her bloodle..;s \ ictories, a policy of \\ hich to-da\' in I\('r 
hour of danger she is enjo
'ing the reward, 
Common sense and a sense of 1'1lI1l1nOn dangl'r WLn. \ 
true union was cOl1Ìri\'cd under the Parliament of (;reat 
Britain, A ne\\ state was founded \\ ith England and 
Scotland as joint partners and with but one dear loyalt
- 
im oh'ed, a 10val1\" to the union, to Creat Britain, of 
\\ hich both wère èonstituent clemenb. 
It is not difficult to extract the salient k"'son of the:;;(' 
ennb. But in applying the moral of these facts to thl' 
problems of our day con
iderable allowances must he 
madc for change
 of time and circnmstancé, and no 
attempt made to pre<;s the parallel too far, Certainh- 
no causes of quarrel which might nO\\ arise betwl'en the 
Five 
ation, \\ould he complicated. a
 in this instance 
of 
cot\and, h\" ch nastic difficultih .-\gain. and much 
more importdllt. in the
e days the ide,l of full local 
autonom\'. wit h l'entrali
a tion merd y for t 11f' Sit!') ellle 
common purpose. had not been born. \\'hich is to sa
' 
that the conditions of union between England and 
C()t- 
land "ere naturally much morc ligid than' any that wonld 
be contemplated if stich a union Ú)ok plan' tc)-day: when 
llJ1donbtedly sllf' would claim <lnd without question 
ohtclin ,l full me,bun' of home rule 
 furtiuri. a claim 
to complet(' "independence for all but the supreme 
ommon issue., would be retained by the Dominions in 
an\" union. ho\\e\"er dose, with the'1Iother (ount1"\' or 
\\ ith each othf'r .\nd \'('t, the circumstances bèing 
e\'l'n a<.; thev werc. who \
'il1 sa\' that 
cotland was op- 
pre..;sed or lias not hpld her o\\'n from that day to this 
in the Commol1\\ealth of Great Britain? 
An acute outside ohse1"\'er. the .-\merican LO\\'l'll ill 
hi,; admirable treatise The Goven/men! (II England. points 
out hm\ completely the 
cot was ahle to a
.;ert him:-.e]f in 
the after arrang-en1f'nts of thc t\\'o countrie
, Ho\\'. for 
1tbtance, 11(' took part a..; by right in the lhspute;, concern- 
ing English <md Iri..;h affairs, but contri\"ed a custom 
whereb\" 
l'ottish aftair
 werc in the main lcIt to Scots 
:\kmhers, \\"e know too, that the\' han their O\\n la\\ , 
their uwn admirable 
\'stem of edÚcation. and hO\\ the 
Radical predi
positions of a Scotch ek('torate h,IH 
pre\'ailed in the counsels of the nation, 
TllP dominant idea of those \\ ho put forward the 
.;uggestion of the union of thf' Dominions under a C(lmmOIl 
king- \\'a:; the neCl.....sit
, of safeguarding the nation,tlity of 
the several Dominions, It \\ac; rightly held th.lt 1111 
.;ingle diminution of their prerogatin'", or their pm\ er 01 
indf'pcndent dL \'e1opment \\ ould he admitted h
' thl' 
rnhu-;t and politicallv sdf-consciou..; nation..; of thL 
Dominions But whv this inference' that union can onl
 
ht' l'ontri\'ed at the '('xpen<;c of nationaliÌ\' j It 
'I'c'm..; 
on tIlf' cuntr.!r\", that it would be all hut impo....sihk for 
the mo..t \'1'I'\'l:rsl' staksman<;l1Ïp no\\' to ('()ntri\'f' a union 
which \\'oulcl in an\' \\av threaten the 
nprl'nll' C.lU
l' of 
tlH' unfl'tt('rt'd indì vidtÙliÌ\' of each of the fom allied 
nations. That C.luse is \\OÌ1 for good and all and it has 
heen lecogni..;ed more and more con<;cionsly h
' en'l'\' 
important \et that h.l<'; c<;tablislwd the rl'lations het\\ï'l'n 
t hl' ,. Teral units (If Empir
' fur the 1.I"t "l"'enl Y \"l',1 r", 
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A Romance of the South Seas. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


SY
OPSIS: J.facquart, an a 11'mturer it'ho has spent 
I/Iost of his life at sea, finds himself I n Sydney on his beam ends, 
He has a wonderful story of gold hidden flP a rirer in Xeu 
Guinea and a chance acquaintance, Tillman, a sporting man 
about town, fond of yachting and racing, olTers to introduce him 
to a wealthy woolbroker, Curlewis, with a riew to financÙzg the 
scheme. Mocquart also makes the acquaintance of Houghton, 
.a well-educated Englishman out of a job, who has done a good 
deal of yachting in his time, Curlewis turns dou'n the scheme, 
though J.lacquart tells his story in a most com,incing manner, 
His silent partner Screed believes in it, and unbeknown to 
CurleifJis, foltows the tAree men, asks them to his flOu
e, and 
agrees to find the shiP and the money, on seeing that J/acquart's 
-hidden treaSU1e maþ agrees with an Admiralty chart. The 
ship is the yawl" Barracuda." Screed, on the morrow, takes 
the three men orer the .. Barracuda." with which the\' are de- 
lighted, Coming awoy Macquart is orertaken by an old friend, 
.one Captain Hull, '/f'ho hails him as B-y Joe, and accuses 
him of many mean crimes, Jfacquart gives Captain Hull 
the slip, but 1mbeknmcn to him HIIll gets in touch unth Screed. 
and enlightens him on the real character of Macquart, Just as 
the ff Barracuda" is about to sail Screed takes Hull on board 
and unexpectedly introduces him to 111 acquart as a memher of 
the crew, Before the shiP is a day out Captain Hull makes it 
Plain to Macquart he is on the look-out for his" monkey tricks." 


CHAPTER '\.1. 
THEY SIGHT fHF RI\'ER, 
T HE Java Sea, the Banda 
ea, und the .\rafura Sea, 
all locked in by the Sunda Island.;, 
orth Australia, 
Borneo, the Celebes and New Guinea form a 
lake almost bluer than the Carribean, almost 
.a__ romantic, 
Never despise Trade. The Romance of Adventure is 
written on the tablets prepared by the traders of the world, 
,me! in the go-downs of :\Iacassar, the trading houses of Batavia, 
and on the wharves of 'Ialacca you will find more of the 
spirit of the Real Thing Worth Living For than in the wildest 
book of Adventures ever written, and no spot in the world 
more starred with high doings in the cut and thrust line than 
jll"t here. 
Torres Straits is the highway between the Arafura Sea 
and the Pacific, In the old sandal-wood days and in the early 
1:imes when the Dutch were greater in the east than they are 
'ílOW and the prahu<; of piratical dyaks more active, Torres 
'Straits was the scene of many a bloody fight, unrecorded, 
'between the merchant adventurers of Holland and the Islanders 
"Who did not care a button about mone\' so lorg as they got 
lleads, 
Through this wilderness of blue with the long, low line 
,of the New Guinea coast on the horizon to starboard the 
Harracuda was "teering, Houghton at the wheel and Tillman 
beside him, 
It was nine o'clock in the morning. the wind was almost 
,due south and they reckoned to strike the coast where the 
river disembogued befort' noon: nothing shewed but the 
<:o.tst-line and an oil tank dlmost hull dJwn to windward and 
.t gull flickering dark against the sea bla7e a<;tern, 
.. Well," said Tillman, .. W(.'ve done it pretty near. 
To think of us three in the bar at Lamperts a few weeks ago 
talking of the thing without the seeming ghost of a chance 
<:>f pulling it through, and now to think of us here, nosing 
through Torres Straits without having lost a spar. right on thE 
business like a hawk. I tell you, Houghton, if I wasn't a 
modest man I'd he proud of myself." 
.. We've had good luck,"- said the man at the wheel. 
.. and Luck's a jolly good thing to have with one if it wasn't 
so changeahle, \Ve're here. but we have all our work cut out 
hefore us." 
Tillman whi"tled, 
.. \Ye have bl'gun well," \\-ent on Houghton, "but we 
ha\'. all the stuff on board for an e\:plosion between :\Iacquart 
and Hull, e\-en if we have the best of Luck and this woman 
i<; dead or doesn't recognise '\Iacquart there'" likely to be 
trouble between those two, They hate each other like poison, 
Ilull'
 a good chap, I think, though he might be; better: 
anyhow, he's a long, long chalk better than the other, but I 
C,Lß't understand him, He doesn't fight openly with \Iacquart 
hut he's all the time jeering at him under the pretence of 
making fun and when he has a chance, doesn't he work him 
\1 e can't afford that sort of thing on an e"pedition like this." 


" Well, there's no use in worrying," said Tillman. "AU 
we've got to do is to keep our eye on the moment and do our 
best, You're letting her off the course," 
Houghton flushed and put the helm over a few spokes, 
rillman had a lot of common sense though up to this no one 
would have suspected it, and his rebuke was all the more 
severe because deserved, \Yorr} ing about the future becomes 
a crime when it detracts from the business of the moment and 
lets the ship off the course. 
At three bells the whole crew being on deck and the coast 
close up to them, Hull, who had been 10m;:Ïng through the 
glass, handed it to :\Iacquart. 
Of That's the rock you spoke of if I ain't mistaken," said 
Hull, 
1\Iacquart looked through the glas<; 
" That's the rock," said he, 
He kept the glass to his eye for a full half-minute, then 
he handed it to Tillman, 
Tillman took a peep at the object in question, 
It was a remarkable feature on that flat shore where 
the mangrove trees crept dovm literally to the edg
 of the 
reef-protected water. 
The whole coast-line seemed reef-protected and in the 
sun blaze the foam breaking on the reefs showed liJ...e snow, 
"Well," said Hull, ., it's not invitin', but there's the 
rock, anyway, as you said it would be, and it's up to you, Mac, 
to pilot us in," 
" Keep her as she goes," said Macquart, 
As pilot the command of the Barracuda was now in his 
hands and Hull was his servant, but he did not" swell him- 
self," to use Hull's expression, He had the appearance of 
a man deeply absorbed in some fateful speculation. and he 
drew apart from the others, his eyes fi"ed on the coast and 
sometimes cast anxiously to windward, 
The wind held steady, almost due south, and now with 
the Pulpit Rock coming abreast of them, Macquart gave an 
order, the spokes of the wheel flew to starboard and the 
Barracuda with the main boom swung out and sailing dead 
before the wind, headed for the shore, 
Hull, shading his eyes with the sharp of his hand, saw thto 
great black break in the reefs they were making for. I t was 
the break where the river disembogued and he pointed it out 
to Tillman. 
" That's the river anyway," said he," and a fair wind to 
take us up, I reckon Mac's no fool. Up to this I've never 
been sure of him, but he's made good so far," 
" Yes, we haven't got on badly up to now," said Tillman. 
As they drew closer in, the reef opening spread wider 
before them, and the Barracuda, going before the wind, took 
the gentle swell with the light and buoyant motion of a 
balloon; the foam bursts of the reefs shewed a long way to 
port and starboard as they passed the reef ends and now, 
the land close up on either hand, the river lay before them like 
a sheet of gold, 
Houghton stood speechless before the strangeness and 
beauty of this place so remote and so different from any place 
hp had seen before, Save for the great rock standing like a 
sentinel and swarmed about by gulls, the land shewed nothing 
bm tollage, the dark green of m.mgroves dreaming upon their 
water-shadows, the emerald fronds of palm, the wind-stirred 
masses of the d.tmmar. cutch and camphor, wildernesses on 
either side the ri\'er; all these held a charm mvsterious as 
the charm of the river itself flowing in stereoscopic stillness 
from the mvsterious land bevond. 
It was -here that the Ter
chdling came in all those years 
ago, either under sail if the \Ùnd was favourable, or towed or 
warped up that bright waterway to her last anchorage, with 
John Lant directing operations and :\Iacquart no doubt assist- 
ing ,I" deck hand 
It was away up there in the my,.,tl'rious country that 
she was sunJ... with all hands bottled in the fo'c'sle after the 
gold had been safely cached, It "as up there that 1\Iacquart 
according to all probability. h.td done John Lant in, and, 
profiting nothing bv his crime, had e"caped with his bare life 
from the placl' to which he was now stealing hack. 
For a moment, as the"e thoughts occurred to Houghton, 
the whole brilliant scene before him became tinged with gloom 
and tragedy and l\Iacquart a figure of horror; for a moment, 
as they pass d the river mouth and took the gentle current of 
the half mile broad stream, a hand seemed thrust against hi.. 
breast and a voice seemed to cry .. Begone -" And then, 
flashing by him came a thing liJ...e a lady's jewelled aigrette- 
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it was a hununin 
 bird, and following this vision came a vaglll' 
trace of perfume from the tree wilderness of the banks, Th(' 
feelinls passed from Houghton's mind, the warning was for 
gotten-the riv. r had taken him in the toils of its fa<;cination 
.. The tide is \\Ïth us," said :\Iacquart. 
They had struck the reef opening just at the turn of th(' 
tide, And against the slackened current they nO\\" mad" 
way almost as well as in the open sea, 
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THE L"Goo:-;, 
T ILLMA
 \\as at the wheel and l\Iacquart, calling Jacky, 
ordered him to take Tillman's place, Then he led 
the others a bit forward 
.. Now," said he, .. here's the river. Have I spoken 
rightly? Have I judged rightlv? I ha\'e brought you 
nearly to the spot and it all depends on the decision we take 
now whether we pull this th ng through or not, 
" The village lie
 on the eft bank, ma
'be six or more 
mIles up-say seven, the waterway is broad and we can get 
the Barracllàa up easy enough; well, we mustn't take her 
that far, we mustn't take her more than another mile or 
two up, \Ve
ve got to tic her somewhere on the banks, some- 
where secure and hidden, and go on to the \'illage in the boat." 
'. Good Lord," said Tillman, .. \Yhat are you saying? 
Leave tlH' BarraCltda and maybe have her run away with? " 
, í {eil you," said ::\Iacquart, .. It's not safe, You 
haven't thought the thing out as I have, If we tie up by the 
village what will happen if there's a row? It we have to 
escape in a hurry? You can easily push a boat off, but you 
can't easily get the ya\\ I away," 
.. There's truth in \\hat he says,' put in Hull. .. But 
who can we leave with her? " 
l\facquart shrugged his shoulders, 
.. Leave with her J XII one. There's no one here to 
touch her. On 1\" the monkt'\'s-thev won't harm her." 
.. And what are \\e to Sol): to the èhaps at the village? " 
.. Say that \\t' have left our ship down th 'river, that very 
fact will give us e\.tra protection," 
.. One moment," s,tiJ fillman. He drew Houghton 
aside and tìtey both went into the bow, 
.. What do vou think of this? " said Tillman, .. Is it 
some trick of l\Iaéquart's or what? .. 
.. No," said Houghton, .. The chap's frightened right 
enough and he's thinking of hi" 0\\ n skin, If these people 
in the village are the same a<; he left there fifteen years ago, 
and if that woman is still ali\'e, and if they recognise him, well, 
you see, there'll be a shindv right o:f -that's what it is, .Bette' 
do as he says; he's playing tor safety, not agaimòt us," 
.. I'm your way of thinking," said Tillman. 
They turned aft. 
.. Well," said Hull, .. What have you decided? " 
.. Tie up," said fillman, .. It's the safest way, but the 
question is, where? .. 
.. 0 that's easil\' Immd,' ,>.Üd :\Iacquart. .. You wait," 
About two mill's hom the mouth they opened what seemej 
the mouth of another ri\'er on the left bank and :\Iacquart 
ordered the mainsJ.il to be lowered and the boat got out for 
a tow, 
.. It's a lagoon,' ..;aid lIP .. as good as a harbour, nothing 
will touch her in there, She'd lie to the Day of Judgment, 
and they wouldn't IÌnJ her then, '\'ow, out with the boat, 
sharp, we don't want to d1Ïft.' 
Thev lowen'd thp boat. the tow rop
 was fixed, and 
:\IaC(]lIarÏ: was tIll:' fir,>t man into her. fillman, Houghton 
and Hull f()lIowe(1 him, Ie.l\'ing J ackv on board to steer. 
\l.1cqual t W,l"; right. fhrough the opening in the left 
bank the river h.L\'I'd "ut into a la!.:oon, A still sheet of 
water on which the columns of the 
 lpah palms lining the 
banks were reRected as in a mirror. The tropical forest 
Iestooned with liana,> and wild com"olvulus came down to 
the water's edge, At night and especially on a night of the 
full moon, thi..; plac
 would be filled with the chanting of 
birds, the girding and guggling and yooping of monkeys, 
and the cry of prowling beasts, 
ow, in the full blaze of 
day, it was silent, with the silence of a room locked up from 
the world, 
Things like red moths were flitting hither and thither 
across the water surface just as you have seen the mayflies 
rlit across a brook, Houghton glancing up from the labour 
of rowing saw that the moth,., were birds, Tiny red humming 
birds with needle-sharp bill.;, hundreds and hundreds of them 
dancing and flitting in the sunshine, 
When they had brought the Barracuda a hundred yards ur 
so within the lagoon they boarded her and dropped the anchor 
m two fathom water. [hen, taking to the boat again and 
anned with a sounding lead, they started out to hunt for a 
bert h, 
They found an ide,tl O:1e on the l
ft hand side counting 
from the point of entrance, Here for the space of se\'elÜv feet 
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or so the bank camE' down sheer to the water without any 
sheh'ing and with a depth Jf three fathoms, whilst the lower 
bra,nche<; of the hug(' trees were sutlicientlv high to clear the 
mam mast of the RarraclIáa if the top mast were struck. 
.. \\'e can moor her to them trees," said Hull. .. Yes it's 
a likely spot and might 'a been laid out on purpose; easy t
 
get her in and easy to get her out, and no harbour dues, Now 
then, all aboard and let's get done with it." 
They struck the topmast of the yawl, lowered the main- 
sail a!1d miz
en, and ha\'ing made evèrything snug towed her 
to the bank. It was after sundown when everything was 
complete and, tired out, they went down to the cabin for 
supper. 
Down below, it seemed to Houghton the strangest thing 
to be sitting there at tahle, landlocked and moored up to 
trees after the long, long weeks of sea tossing and the eternal 
noise of the bow wash and the boosting of the waves, The 
others did not seem to notice the change, 
Hull, who had re-taken charge of things, now that 

Iacquart had finished with the piloting, was laying down their 
future plans, 
.. We'll lay up here to-morrer," said he, .. to rest and 
str
tch our legs, and the day after to-morrer, bright and early 
we 11 man the boat and start for the village, Now it s in mv 
mind when we've made good with the village people and 
tapped the cache and madp sure the stuff's there, it will be 
best to bring the yawl right up, You see, if we leave her 
here, we'll have to bring the stuff down by boat-loads." 
Macquart, who had retired into himself all through the 
voyage as though the presence of Hull had paralvsed his 
initiati\ e, rose from tilt' table, sat down on one of ÜIe bunk 
edges and nursed his knee, 
.. \Yell, gentlemen," he said, as though he were addressing 
a meeting, .. I am not with Captain J lull. I belie\'e I ha\''' 
some right to gin' an opinion, considel ing the fact that thi, 
e:o.peLlition was originated by me and that I alone ha\'e tlJ(' 
key to the cache," 
Hull grumbled something unintelligible and l\Iacqu.u I 
went on' 
.. Besides, I have thought the m.Üter out most carefullv 
and it is for your good, as well as my own, that I say thE- 
Barracuda must remain here right through this husiness " 
.. 0, she must, must she," s.Úd Hull, .. Seems to me 
you're beginnin' to I.1Y the law down. :\Iac, None of us is to 
say a word but take your Ieadin' lil
e baa lambs, D'you 
think you're the only one of the lot of us rigged witheyes'an' 
uwler"ta!1rlin'? I say that when we touch this stuff we'll 
bring the yawl up to load it and if the niggers gi\ e trouble 
w
ll hold them down with our guns, why, you blessed skrim- 
shanker, it'd take a dozen journc\"s up and down with a boat: 
we'd have to go with the boat each journey, and who's to be 
left at the cache to protect the stuff? " 
Houghton noticed all through this conversation th,,- 
:\lacquart's eyes were stE'.1 lily tìxe(l on Hull and that his facl' 
had been growing pale under its bronze. He had guessed 
the hatred that e\.isted between the two men, but he failed 
to plumb the depth and intensity of the pa<;sion surging in the 
breast of l\Iac
uart. 
Lea\'ing aside all old scores, Hull had got the better of 
him at the start of the l \.pedition. :\Iacquart, the cnrk 
0, the walk and boso; of the busine.,,,, \\ith two greenhorns L" 
work for his ends and a sound b.,at under hi..; led, had sudd"nl\, 
founJ himself hampered and checkmate, I by the inscrutahl, 

creeJ, 
:\IacLju,lrt W,lS one of thll-,e men of whom we cm 
say only this, that their plans are 11('\ ('I' Inore dark than when 
they seem most luminous, He Ildd felt lïllman and Houghton 
to be putty in his h.mds and Jacky a bl.lck pawn to be pIa) cd 
with as he chose, ,wd though it i,> impossible to define hi, 
exact plan of campaign, already. prep.ued no doubt on the 
night when he agret'd to diÙde the tre,lsure so generously 
with Screed, Houghton anrl Tillman, one may be sure of thi- 
that the diÜ,;Îon of the treasure had no part in it, Half a 
million in gold coin and bullion! Screed two thousand mile" 
away and only Tillman and Houghton to deal with and 
bamboozle, -or worse! All the elFml'nh lay here for a coup 
for a genius to pull off and :\Ta cq U,lrt .t' will be seen-if not 
a genius, was at least a clever and ,lstute nun, 
Screed had fancied that the final di,.,posal of the treasure 
would prove such an insuperable obstacle to villainy that 
:\Iacquart would be driven to return to Sydney to .. cash it.' 
Screed, the clever business man with no illusions and no 
beliefs, had divined l\Iacquart' and his possibilities and had 
not felt quite sure that the latter would find the disposal of 
the treasure an impossible task. and so be driven back to 
Sydney, Not being quite sure, he pla
'ed his trump card 
Hull. 
So it came about th.lt :\Iacquart. on the point of sailing, 
found suddenly dumped on him the big, strong man he feared 
and hated, the man who knew exactly \\ hat sort of character 
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he was, and the man who. having been twice diddled bv him, 
was evidentlv determi ned never to be so treated again, - 
Then Hull had taken virtual command of the expedition 
and he had worked I\Iacquart like a dog, The explosion that 
now followed was the result of all this, 
Macquart sprang from the edge of the bunk and stood 
upright before the Captain, 
" D-n you," he cried, "Who are you to be meddling 
and ordering and interfering in what you don't understand, 
a-wharf rat sprung from nowhere, shot aboard by that 
- Screed, You leave this thing alone or I'll chuck it, 
one word more from you and you can hunt for the stuff 
yourself you - - - -, ' 
He was shouting at the top of his voice and Hull had 
drawn back a moment and was preparing to strike when 
Tillman and Houghton flung themscl\'Cs between the antag- 
oni-ts forcing l\Iacquart back on the bunk and Hull to the 
other side the table, 
"Don't be fools, cried Tillman, ff Good Lord, the 
idea of fighting amongst ourselves in our position, Can't 
you see there's no use in arguing what we'll do till we've 
touched the stuff," 
" Let up," said the Captain, who had recovered possession 
of himself, ff I'm not goin' to touch the blighter ,but one 
word more of his lip and I'll bre.lk his neck. There, that's 
said and done, Let him sit there and cool." He turned and 
went on deck where Tillman and Houghton followed him, 
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THF ELKK SHIP. 
N EXT morning, at breakfast, all signs of the quarrel 
had disappeared, :\Iacquart seemed cheerful and 
the Captain had got into the old bantering way of 
talking to him, He did not seem to resent it. 
After breakfast, they set to work to m.lke everything snug 
and secure on board, They brought the top-mast down and 
lashed it with the spare spars on deck, stowed away every- 
thing movable, even to the collapsible boat, and put ashore 
extra mo:ning ropes, Then they collected on deck the stores 
for the boat expe::lition, canned meat and vegetables, blankets, 
a tent, matches, ammunition and a small parcel of trade, con- 
si,sting of stick tobacco, knives, dollar watches and clay 
pIpes, 
The lazarette was carefully secured and everv locker 
fastened, and an hour or two before sundown all the prepara- 
tions were finished for the start on the morrow, 
.. Well, that's done," said Tillman, as he surv
ved their 
work, ff Nothing will move her e:\.cept, maybe, ãn earth- 
quake or a tornado," He filled his pipe and lit it, Hough- 
ton also produced a pipe, whilst Hull, perspiring from the work 
he had been upon, went below for a drink, :\Iacquart had 
taken his seat on deck and was engaged in mending a rent in 
his trousers, He was often patching himself up like this, In 
:-5ydney, he could havt' borrowed the money from Screed for a 
full outfit, or got it on credit from the outfitter of the expe- 
dition, but he had come away with only a few things, perhaps 
from carelessness or from some strange twist of the mind 
making him utterly regardless of appearances, 
.. Come out on the water, " said Tillman to Houghton; 
.. it's cooler out there and we can e:\.plore round a bit," 
They got into the boat which was lying alongside and 
pushed out into the lagoon, 
The sunlight was striking the water across the tree top.,. 
and the trees of the southern bank threw their cave-like 
"hadow far out on the water; against this shadow the moth- 
like dance of the humming birds patterned itst'lf with an 
,'fiect at once gorgeous .md ghostly, 
This place was the paradise of birds, the gorgeous, 
,.)llared lory preened itself on the lower branches of the 
trees by the water. anc;wering with its be.l\'er-Iike n(Ji
e thl 
ka-ka-toi, ka-ka-toi of the white cock.1tooc; haunting the 
grove-;; the wonderful crowned pigeon flitted across from 
bank to bank; fork-tailed water ch LtS and blue fly catchers 
flew everywhere, and, as the bOdt floated along, skirting the 
shadows, kingfishers, like birds carvt'd from emerald, showed 
motionless as sentries perched on ùrift logs by the banks, 
fhey had rowed towards the south bank, and now they 
- Lt <;moking and letting the boat drift on the edge of the tree 
-11adows, 
-, .. I wish I could put a stopper on Hull in some way," 
"lid Tillman, "He's been worl,ing :\Iacquart up ever since we 
-t.lrted ; he won't let the ('hap alOIw; he keq)<; on at him, 
pretending to joke and 
neering .It him all tl)(' time" 
" He's got a frightful dO\\1l on him," said Houghton. 
.. and I don't wonder; from what I can makl' out, :\I
c ha
 
bt'sted him more than once. Hull told mp ,-;omething of wh.lt 
happened het\\'('p
 them four n'ars ago ill 'Fri,r I, :\I.lcqu:u t 
got away that time and th 
 didn't meet ,l:-{din till th,lt 
morning, you remell1hpr, wh('n we were cominl!: flllll! h l\'in,
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our first look at the Barracuda, Seems like fate that they 
should have met just then," 
ff The world's a small place," said Tillman, .. and that's 
the first thing that a scamp finds out. Hullo!" 
The boat floating with the current that moved the lagoon 
water just here bumped gently against something and slewed 
round nose to shore, 
Tillman looked over. 
.. Why, it's all black rocks," saId he, ff No-it's not 
rocks; it looks like an old landing-stage of some sort sunk bv 
the bank," - 
Houghton leaned over the starboard gunnel. 
.. Why, it's the bones of an old ship," said he, with a 
catch-back of his breath, .. She's been burnt at her moorings, 
and we've hit one of the mast stumps," 
He was right. Looking down through the water, th<<:> 
charred deck planking and bulwarks could be plainly made 
out. The planking had burst up here and there, showing 
wide yawning holes through which the flames and smoke had 
once poured, before the seams had opened letting in the 
lagoon water to quench the flames; the bulwarks were all 
gont' from the knightheads to midships on the port side, and 
the upper planking also, so that the ribs stood up like piles, 
Small fish were darting in and out of the gloomy cavern 
that had once been the main hold, and a great eel waved its 
way from between the ribs and scuttered along the lagoon 
floor, as if resenting the presence of the gazers above, Not 
a sign of mast or spar was visible with the e\:ception of the fore 
mast stump with which the boat had collided, 
The two men looked at one another. 
.. That's funny, isn't it ? " said Tillman, "She must have 
been a fairly big ship," 
"
Iaybe brought in here by pirates," said Houghton, 
.. Looks as though the masts had been shot away," 
" 0, the fire would have done that," said Tillman, .. I've 
seen a ship in Sydney Harbour with the masts clean gone 
through fire, and not much sign of damage to the hull," 
.. I don't know what it is," said Houghton, .. but this 
lagoon makes me feel that I want to get away from it: funny, 
isn't it, but, from the first, I felt there was something crawly 
about it. It's just the place for river pirates to hide in, and I 
expect bloody work has gone on here long ago," 
" 0, the lagoon is all right," said Tillman, .. One never 
can tell: this old hooker may have been a peaceful trader 
set alight to by some d-d fool messing round with a light, the 
same as the Baralong was burnt just outside the Heads," 
" )Iaybe so," replied Houghton; .. all the same, I don't 
like this place," 
They rowed back to the yawl and reported their find, 
without raising any interest or speculation in Hull and 
Macquart. 
.. Some old tub scuttled for insurance, maybe," said Hull, 
.. No. I ain't particular about goin' to look at her. I guess 
she'll keep. I'm goin' to turn in when I've had my supper, 
for we'll have to be off before sun up, so's to reach the village 
in the cool of the day," 
They had lit a fire on the bank to keep the mosquitoes 
off, though the mosquitoes here were far less troublesome than 
one might have expected, owing, perhaps, to the fact that the 
water was not stagnant, 
Tillman threw some more sticks on the fire and then they 
went below to supper, after which they turned in, 
fhey were awakened by Jacky, 
It wa,; an hour before dawn, a slight wind had risen, 
blowing the mists from the lagoon, and as they came on deck 
the mist wreathes were passing off like the ghosts of scarfs, 
wreathing unseen forms and leaving great spaces of star-shot 
water frosted by the breeze, 
They breakfasted hurriedly, and everything being stowed 
on board the boat, they got in and pushed off just as the first 
lilac of the dawn was touching the sky beyond the tree 
tops, 
When they reached the river, the wind was fresher and 
blowing with them, anrl before they had made half a mile up 
stream, the sun was blazing through the trees of the left bank 
and the parrots shouting at them from the branches, 
Just at this hour, the river wa" lovely, fresh, fair and 
brilliant. Butterflies big a" hirds and gorgeous as flowers 
pursued them or flitted acros
 the bo.LÌ ; azure butterflies like 
flakes of sky butterflies of bronze and gold in whose broad 
wings were set little clear spaces like panes of mica, 
A mile and a half, or perhaps two miles, above the lagoon, 
the river took a bend westward, and the right bank losing its 
tree" ,,11Owpd tracts of can
 and tall grass, with here and there 
.L gre.LÌ trep standing in isolation. 
fhe left bank showed still the edge of the eternal, un- 
6roken forest, the forest just as it was wht'n Moses gave laws 
to T ,;rad. ju.;;t ,as it will be when all pre<;ent things are for- 
g-otten, 
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Barkers 
KEN BAR WEATHERCOAT 


Style W 
DOUBLE BREASTED KFNB:\R 
For Camp or Trench wear, A very popular 
style, Lined Check Wool, 841 
interlined Oil, Silk. <?
llar _ 
can be worn In 3 positIOns 


Style R 
The KEXBAR \\EATHERCOAT 
Button through, Cavalry style, lined with 
proofed Check \V 001, sleeves 
trebly proofed, With the 7 01 
popular belt as sketch, _ 
or without belt if desired 


John Barker and Coo1pany Ltd 
Telephone, 3520 Kensington Kensington High St W Telegrams: Barkers Kensington 
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Dunlop: How are the 
tyres sticking it ? 


Tommy: Like ourselves, 
sir, for the duration 
of the war! 


Extract from a letter from a Lance-Corporal in the M.T.A.S.C. at the Front:- 
.. My speedometer at the present time shows a mileage of 7,345 miles, and for
:the 
first 5,000 of them I had one of your tyres on a back wheel, and it was replaced 
by a non-skid and fixed on to a front wheel, where I am pleased to inform 
you it still remains, and is making me wonder if it will last the war out. " 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., 
founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
Aston Cross, Birmingham. LONDON: 14 Regent 
Street, S.W. PARIS: 4 Rue du Colonel Moll, 
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Crown Prince: "\Ve must havc a higher pile to see Verdun, father." 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


T HE .\nny Estimates introduced into the Huu"f' 
of C Ol11l11on
 by }Ir. rennan t on Tuc"da y after- 
,,_ noon must han
 fallen 1ike a :,lcdge hamn1l'r on 
the minds of thoughtful persons, 
hattering 
f l.lUy and rom p 1etdy their old ideas on the military 
Ide nee and 
e('urity of these i"lands, After this official 

peech in which mi1lions were spoken of 
o g1ihly it 
need" a mental effort to recollect how recent \\as the 
time \\ hen reams were written and speeches deli\ ered in 
shoals to pro\'e that our national commitments need 
Ill'\'er contemplate under any circumstance' an alIl1Y 
une-quarter the size of the one which is emoUed to-da\', 
It were foolishness to indulge in recriminatiun L\ en 
agdinst those \\ ho carried their opinions on this point to 
l':\.ceso>, The nation accepted things a" they \\ tTI 
neither pl.lÌform, pre"<; nor pulpit desired any dlcll1ge. 
l"\{'ept 
pa:'ll1odicany, Xo warning notl' 1.'\ er i-;'
ueù 
from the mo:,t patriotic hallot-box. Yet bl'fore we ha\l' 
been at war two years. an Ad enforcing military servicc 
is on the Statute Book, and the British Almy numbers 
fuur millions of men, 
Stupendous .1S thi" hredk "ith tllt' pa
t h,ts hcen, it 
i
 not yet complete, The Royal Palace of \\'C:,tl11ilbtcr 
elbhrines traditions hoth r;lorious and mean: among 
the latter must b-.: reckoned the ancient helief that the 
populace can be kept quiet \\ ith a liberal diet of tine 
\\ ords and :,peciou
; promi
f" , and that a too nie. regard 
of the naked truth is, if not indecent, at least inexpedient. 
1t is an old tradition, ba
,'.l on fairly :>ound '\.perienc,' 
though it has heen lutIt-ly 1Luken onCl or h\Îet' But it 
i... duomeù to-day, WI hopl: it m<lY di....lppe.tr \\ith 
the \\Îlling consent of tllllo>L "ho \\ ork at \\ ...tmin...tcr' 
otherwise, the change will come " ithuut for the 
people weary of half-truths and oÎ 1 r ' half-fulfilled, 
To give an illustration, \\ f' wi!! t . till' <1\11 ,tion o{ 
the:German III co>, :\Ir. Tennant \\a'- .1.,I-.eù in thl IImh 
o{ Commons a little time ago whether, in vif'\\ of the f.lrt 
that the official German I 
tin1.ltrs of Genn.l1l I a<;udlti, 
\\ele H,!,ardcd hy eminent military Clitic in tbis .mll 


". ATE R 
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11th\. r llluntrie .l \\ huIl.\ Ilnall\ pt.lhlc. he \\ mIld con
idcr 
the dl' il.1bilit\ of a, 11l11p,lll\'in; .un fm thcr statement 
with ,I n',l' .nl'd <lll.tl
 lIt It'plit'ù th.1t such an 
analY':>h whilt, e:r.LÌih in... ll,!,itimat' Cllriosit v in thi
 
'.'mntn- \\ ould ab,n gratih thl "urio"ity of tl
t' Gelman 
milit.lr
 authoritil, It i... not e<l-;.\' to understand the 
('\.act meaning }Ir, renn.l11t intpIHlcd to con\ ev bv the'-e 
\\'ord..;, The\' "ound nwre tJippanc\' for th'c Gcrman 
(;em'ral Statf of cour
r' knU\\:> ib 0\\ n lo!--"e" only too \\ ell, 
This ans\\ er in the Hou appt::ared in the papers on the 
\'(.'ry d<LÌI that L.\)"D \)..l) \Y\Tl-R published the first 
part uf that mll-;t cardully ft'asoncd analysis of German 
10'- '<j \\ hich }Ir. Belle prcp.lrf'd \\ hcn he wa:, in Pari
, 
Hat1 then' be cn any real 
round for the refu
al of the 
L'nder-Sccretary for \\'ar, obviously we sh(mld not havc 
been permitted to publi...h this analysis. 
_\t the I nd of last \\ eck the Government issued 
\\ ithout a \\ ord of comment the offIcial German Casualty 
Lists for February, amI adding them to those previou
- 
ly pllbli
lll'd, shm\ cd total lÛ

1 
 to the end of February 
of 2,ó6ï,.>ï2, 1\Ir. Bl'lltJl cll'mtl11"trate
 irrefutably that 
the irreducible minimum of (;erman 10ssL" up to December 
.>ISt, 1<)15, i
 ju
t O\Tr J
 millions, He has explained 

tep by step how thi" "UlIl total is arrived at; there is no 
pm po-;e in repeating hi" rLa
oning here. But the Govern- 
ment, when is"uing thc
 ' <';erman Otfwial tigure'), shoulù 
at lea"t han added a cdlltionar.\' note \\arning readers 
a
ain-;t pla....ing relianc on them, The total of killed 
and died of \\ onnd-; for Fl'hrud..ry i
 
et down at 7,301, 
although the Yerdull sldllghter had bt'cn in progre"s for 
more than a \\ I ck ! Still more tlat>lal1Ì is the total of 
prisoners up to the end of February, Here there is no 
difficulty in checking'the German tigure..., The Allied 
Governments ha\T po...it1\'c and direct evidence shO\\ing 
thl' l'X,lct numher of German pn
oner
 taken until at 
le<l"t the l'nd of Janu.uy, This total is mOle 
than double the numb( r of pri...oners (II 7 ,0--\-5) men- 
tioned in thi" (;erman Official List. In i...suing these 
figure
 without e:\.planation, analysi, or comment, the 
GO\'ernment undoubtpd1y mi
lead
 the nation. 
Xumb:'rs an' the "uprem p f.ldor of the war. They 
are the ba1anc
 on wÌuch the i:,;;ue hang;;, The Germa
l 
military authmitie arL quite ahvr to this truth and edit 
their lisb aCt ordingly, The special correspondent of 
rertain London ne\\ sp:tp,'r-; who was present at Yerdun, 
ha<; spoken of Gernld.I1\' in her prc-;ent desperation" flash- 
in
 fab"hood
 round the world," There is no falsehood 
111')rf' \'ital to her failing statL than this one of losses; 

'ct WI' fl1l(1 the Briti;;h (;ovclllment in its blindness aiding 
her il1 dl'cci\'ing the Keutral nations by accepting Ilt'r 
tì
llrt at their f.lce \'alue. \\lIY they 
hould act thus is 
incomprl'lH'n
ihle, for \\ e di"mi:-- , .lS unworthy of credencc 
the 
encral report that they do ::-0 out of timidity lc
t 
lecruitinv b di
"()uraht'd, should British manhood 
realise' how heavy is tIH.. tnll nf modern war. \Ve assign 
tIll' cau,.,!' tu thd.t e\-il tr..tditi')fl of \\'estminster \\hich 
h.t1f de...pi
e
 and h.llf fe..trs the pc'ople and almu
t in- 

tincti\'l'ly prefers the hdlf-truth, 
The pre ence of }Ir. Thon1.ls Hughes in London 

hould ad as a 
alutary warning to thc Government, that 
the fmmer t'r.l \\hen I onsideration fÌr-;t and last could bc 
gi\'en to 10 al '\oÌt'r:, ha:, pa:'::OLd. The horizons widen and 
thl.....' \\ ho lead thi-; nation- chief of the tive nations-havc 
to 1001-. for judgment till tlll.ir ad, mIlch f<lrther atield 
th,m nllbl 01 them h.1\ t' h....n .LlTlhtOI1lt'Ù to ùo. ì\lilli
tcIS 
mu
t emep'l' Í1um th..ir pl!ìnal "dUg-OIlt-> ' and face 
r\.alitiL:> 011 the otlll'l "ide of th p.lrapet, ho\\e\'er un, 
p\c.l"ant the\' mav happpn tp bp at the moment, with 
f.Ir highd rl'...olution .1I1d clf'terminatinn than they havc 
done hitherto, Th' cl.l\' of th,' ..hirker i<; done. (ourage 
('om' intu it 0\\ n, not lIn\\' on the. battletìeld but in 
tllt' n unci I .h.l1nhl r, th 'ugh thi:, b the last place tu 
II ,\,ond tu th ne\\ "pirit that is a
tir in the air. 
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By Hilaire Belloe, 


CORRECTIO
 OF T\VO ERRORS. 


B EFORE turning to the main subject of the day, I 
mu
t apologi:-:e for t\\ 0 errors \\ hich appeared 
in m\" \\ ork of la
t week rdative to the (
erman 
lo..,.,e
, Between them the minimum of German 
losses ani\'ed at was far too Im\, 
The fir
t \\a; an oDvious but stupid clerical error, 
the umi..sion of one item in the addition I was making, 
1 Idt out the categor\' of 
ick, The first item should 
lhl\'e been 3.450,000 Ü1stcad of just under three millions, 
The second error wa.;; an error in method. and there- 
fore of its nature more seriOlb, It consisted in adding 
the whole of the" fluating baldnce .. of sick and wounded 
to the other IO
';;1 
To do this i
 to m"erlook an overlap. For of those 
\\ho ha\'e fallen 
ick or who have been wounded and 
\\ ho remain in hospital. on a p:trticular date, a certain 
(<U1d \'ery largt') proportion reappear in the pl'rmanently 
disabled from ..icknes,; or wound.., 
This error of mine r('duces the value of the floating 
ho..pital balance h\' pretty well half, The true 
ì
ures 
1-:i\ t" one a minimum not of three and a quartf'r Imlhons. 
hut of juo.;t o\'er thre(' and a half millions (3,b50,oOO) up 
to December 3bt, Iql:"), , 
I owe this apology to my readers for the first c,lencal 
slip in a \'elT large number of such additions carned on 
for ma11\' monthi, hut I thin1.. I ought to add that the 
t'(J\ubinellre..u\t uf thi.... derical error and error in d detail 
of method do not graveh' affect a right judgment upon the 
prl':-ent 
ituation, hecalN' the minim,l1In arr,i\'ed at is 
certdinh' helow tll<<' truth, The truth IS certamly nearer 
four miiliun
 
For th(' hem'lit of thoo.;n who m:w 
,till doubt such 
li"ure... let me "i\'(' d fl'w "im p le illu
tr.ltion..: 
hO\\ ing how 
... " 
norm.ll they .ln' for tlIP r<Lte of wd:,tage of the present 
\\ ar. 
(I) If tlI(' (
ernMn Empire \\'d
 losing at a rate n?t 

red.ter than the a\'erd.gl' of the British forces aduall
' 111 
the 1ield ,ince the first Expeditionary Force left the
e 
..hore" Ih total Wd..t<Lge would be somewhat ot'er four 
mi11ion", 
(2) 
uch d. ]o;,s 1-1- milliulbl means that in the course 
of 17 montlh the (
ermans ha\'e ]o
t about a... many men 
,Lo.; they pernMnently kel'I> in the fidd, 
 ow \\ e know 
that among the _\llie in the same p('riod the wastage 
of each arm\' i.. \'('rv milch the Sal1ll' as the a\'era
e 
total force 111dint,Lined in the lield, \\'1.' lind thi.. to 
1)(' rull1-:hh' true of all the annie... engagl'd in this 
\\ <lr, tl
l)ugh of COl.r..
. thf're are certain not \'ery high 
diHerenc,
, in tl\'onr of the Italians for instance (for the 
time they ha\'t' been fighting), somp\\ hat in tl\'onr of 
the Fren(:h r,Lther <L..,LÏn....t the :\1I..trian-; and thl' Rlls
ian
, 
The propOl:tion i.. la;gd
' affected by wÌlether the fight
ng 
has beell on lines or of mo\'emen t and the proportiOn 
hl'Ì\\' en the two. 
1.3) 
Ul'h a rat(' of ]o:,s (-I- millions) for the German 
.\l1nv nh:ano.; a total real w.l.;;tage of ]e
;; than 6 per cent. 
a m(Jl1th, Of ('ourst' the figure of I; per cent. a month 
given in P,Lrliament for tIlt' British Infantry is nonsense, 
But there io; nothing unreasonable about 6 per cent. a 
month, and it is perfectly consonant with the e
periencc 
(If everv belligerent during this great campaign, 
r
) Xu one has reïOllrsc to ahnormai methods of 
rl'nuitment in a con:-:nipt country until exhaust
on is 
<Lpprodching, \\'hy .;hollid he) Ko\\' e\'en the mcor- 
pordtion of men in their 20th year (i,e" in the year when 
they attain th('ir 20th birthday) is abnormal. in the sense 
thdt it is unkno\\ n to pe<Lce training, But the men in 
th('ir 20th \Par arc what i:, called" the cld
S 1916," \\'e 
knO\\ hO\\ - hea\-i]y Fra
Cf' has suffered, and we knO\\ 
th<Lt "lit' has trained h('r C),Lo.;S 11)16, \\'e know that 
(;ell1l,lIIV al"o ha" c<llled Ullt and trained this same <lass, 
jjut tl\f: signilìcant point is that Germany has alrcady 
used (/ lar!!, þar' (1/ il I1l th. /ìghtill;!" France hds not. 
.\It(lgdher there i.. 110 n'd...,un to doubt that the 
(,;elnun Empire i
 
lItterin
 \\ ast.lge at much the ::,<.tme 


rate as th(' other belli ('rents, rather I('
 s than .11(', 
rather more than other
, If this be ..0 the tot<Ll dl',Ld- 
Io
s of its armies cannot, 0': the end uf DeClmber, lIL1\'(' 
been Í.I.r short of four milliòn, To belie\'(' th<.:.t it io.; a... 
low as three million, fur instance, is to belie\ e th,Lt 
Germany has cautiously kept to line
, spared att<Ll'k, in 
attack u
ed open order as much as possible. cut ]0 
whene\'er an action became doubtf!1l: ""(' knl);\ 1I1<Lt ,l <l 
matter of fad the exact oppositL Ius been the ca
'
 in 
each of the:,e point';, 
The only alternati\'e is to b"ii:";e that tllf' Gcrman:; 
work miraclè:" Against thp religiou
 mood \\ hich accepb 
such ,Ul attitude to\\"ards them there is no arguin g, 


THE BATTLES ROUND VERDUN. 
The third week of the great (
{'rman a""alllt upon the 
Yerdun lines was occupied in the main with \"cry he.!.\ y 
dtta('k.. upon the two wings of the shallow Creo.;cent nil\\, 
formed bv those line
, {'pon the ,>onth-ea:,t('rn \\Îng the 
('nemv nìade during the whole of that time the II1U..t 
determined efforts to capture the heights 0\ er!pokillg 
the ra\"ine of Vaux: upon the western wing he madl' the 
most determined efforts to master the (
OOSf' Crest with 
its culminating point of th(' :\1ort d'Homme, buth bv 
direct <LSS<lult and by a turning mo\'eml'nt directed dgain...., 
Bethincourt, 
There were also short but vcrv vigorous e'\.pelbi\'e 
and futile efforts directed against the right cmtre from in 
front of Lam emont to Douaumont, but the main diUl t 
was upon tilt' two aÎJIRs. 
In either case the attacks \\en' Lli
tinguishl'd by 0111' 
genera] f('ature: Very large forn'o.; \\ crt' ],1Il11clll'd ,Lt 
intelTdls of about two da\'s, In other word.., there \\('n' 
upon each wing three ma-in assaults in the cours of the 
week, the intpr\'als occupied by bombardment and the: 
last assault the most pO\\erful. In each cas
 the att<LCk 
achie\-ed a slight final progress after' an intermecliall' 
check, and in eal'h ca:,e up to the :\Ionday night. the 13
h, 
the assault had failed in its main object at a 10..t qll11e 
out of proportion to the ]ittle belt.. of territory <Lequirell. 
\\ïth this cost I shall deal ill a moment, hut I \\ "uld 
first set down in detail the nMin attacks upon the Ì\\O 
wings, which we ma
' cdll respectively" Vau\. .. on the 
south-east or French right, and the .. Gùf)
' Cre::-.t" 
upon the west or French lefl, 
(I). Vaux, 
1'11<<' \'illagl' uf Vau\. (as \\'ho should sa
 ill Engli...h 
" DaiL ") before it was ruined in this hattie, Id
 un eitlll'r 
side of one street in the depth of a rd.\'ine which h,L
 t(l 
tlw north of it the plateau of Douaumont and to th(' 
south of it a plateau bearing the abandoned fort (',tlll-ll- 
after the Ùllage itself, the Fort of Vaux. rhe I'Llt::. of 
the northern plateau, .that of Douaull1ont, i
 r,ltlll'r the 
higher, standing some 300 feet abO\'e tht, \'ilbge, rill' 
southern one is about 20 feet lower. Both arc üO\\ lH'd 
at t]lf' summit \\Îth \\oods, That on the north. t]1<<' \\'uoJ 
of Harùaumont ; th.lt on t]ll' <.:Juth, the \\'o,d of <111'nois 
Just north of the village of Vau:\., upon the slop... uf th
 
escarpment, are a couple of redoubts, abJ.nLlon 'd w
('n 
the permanent defenïe of Verdun was gi\'en up for a held 
defence in 1qq, but still atfording shl,lÌl'r for ddcncc, 
[he reader should particularly notice the
e works 
(which are called "The \Yorks of H<Lrdaumollt .. fn
m 
the \\ oud on \\ hu..e edge they lie), becau..t' ...on1l' 1111...- 
understanding has arisen \\ i th reg<lrd to them, Thol!gh 
Iving in the neighbourhood of \ dUX they ba\'e notlllllg 
to do with the Fort of \'au
 which \\as, \\hl'n am\!'d, 
a closed fort on the edgl of the (',>Lal pment to the sl
ltlh 
uf the village and formed an oUÌ\\Ürk of t])(' YI rdull illig, 
{'pon 
aturday the -I-th of :\1 <lrch, ,lIld \\ ith inITI.<l....illg 
viulence thruughout 
und,LY 5th, an illÌl'lbi\'e bombdrtl- 
ment \\as dcli\'ered ag<lin
t the edge of tht: 
urthern 
plateau and Hardaulllont \\uod, It "l'el11l'd the I
rdlldl' 
to an attack, bllt on th(' :\Iolldd\" no att<Lck \\ as dd1\ elul 
It \\d... UpOII Tuesday the 7th th<Lt thl lil...t con...idelLllle 
dtort in tillS :>eries \\ a
 IlIdde. Ihe redllubt wJrth A 
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Vau\: "hil'h tIw French had retaken a little while before 
from tl1f' (;ennans. "'as recaptured by the latter in a strong 
attack, the eflect of which was not on1\' to gain the few 
yard
 in\'ol\'ed, but to permit of an ad\'ance into the 
ra\'ine "ithout fear of a flanking lirt' from the north, 
.\11 the follO\\Ïn
 \Yednesda\', the 8th, the ra\ ine 
was bombardpd (and 
\ hat was left of the \'illagf' of cour"t' 
laid in ruins) and after nightfall of that dav the serious 
as..;ault wa" deli\ ered. At sometime in the night an 
element of the I>iyj..;ion deli\'ering thi
 assault, to wit, 
the Infantry Krig.ldt' consisting of the 6th and Hjth 
l
e"'(,l \'e IÚ'gimenh from Po..,en (Poli..,h units) got into 
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t11<' ruins of the \'illagf' and wen' immediately thru.;t out 
a!!"<lin h\' a French' counter-attack dpli\'erèd with the 
h.IYOIwt: 
It \\,1" thi.; aff.lir which gan' ri.;e. a.; wt' ....hall "'ee in a 
lI1on1f'nt, to t 111' mi,.;, onn'ption at Bl'rlin. "hieh d. French 
I . Jill 111 1111 iqul' ha
 "inC!' rectified, 
The .-Jlt'ck tIlU" .ldmini.,terl'd, though f'\:pe1bi\'c to 
thl' I'nl'I11\. \\ d..., not hLl\ \' ('nough to pre\'ent a ma
 'd 
att,l. k 11m in: the 11.1\ light hOllh of the Ill'xt d.I\', 1'hl1r.; 
J.t: thl' 'Ith, .lllli tlii::. J.tt.ld: \in lap'l'l f01CL 'th.ln tIlt' 


former) was directed not only against the ruin... of \'aux 
\'illage, now in French hands, but also again,.;t tIlt' \'en' 
stecp slopes of the escarpment, just to the 
outh, \\ hich 
leads up to the plateau on which the old tort of Yau\: 

tands, The attack was continu::'d all da\ and \\ as par- 
ticularl\" Yiolcnt against tht' escarpment, but it failed. 
On' last Frida\". the .loth, (;erman reinforcenwnt.. 
arri\'ed and a further attack was prepar
'd, Before it 
\Vd.S full\" launched it "as checked and broken up by th.. 
French fire, But upon Saturda\- the lIth, it wa__ rene\wd, 
apparentI
' in the earl
' morning, or at any rat<<' \\ ith ,I 
hea\'y mist upon the ground ,.;uch a__ had threl' \\'l'l'ks 
before covered tht' successful .lttd.ck of the e1WIll\ upon 
the plateau of Douaumont. There was \'en' \'ioll'nt tighting 
on thf' outskirts of the \'illage, and at .;ome time in thl' 
morning the Cermans carried the rnin.; of the pa.;tt'rn end, 
\'aux i
 one long stragglin/-:, street, tht' church un the 
north of the road right at the l'a
tern end, 
ol11l'wherc 
about noon, so far as I can m.lke out from French 
accounts, the ruin
 of the church itsl'lf were entered bv 
the enemv, and thi
 seems to hd.\ e n1.lrJ...ed the limit of 
their effort All attemph of the (;erman bodil'''. to mO\ L 
b\' ru:,he-; be\"ond this central part of the .,trl'e! fa1led, 
- Hut me
nwhilc, and throughout .1 great p.lrt uf thr 
'ame dav a verv formidable attack \\.1, 'bein/-:, el('tin'red 
just to th
 soutli uf the \ illage up till' e:\.l eeding-h ,tl't-')J 
gra<;sy slope which takes \'ou f
'ol11 the da
' of tilt' 
\\"oeU\Te up to tl1l' plateau on wIndt tanel.., th(' old fort ot 
Yaux. 
The hill is comparable in height anù ,g-ener
[ outline 
to Boxhill in Surrey, It is similarly no\\ ned \\ 1th \\ ood, 
the old fort standing upon its edge 
nd t!le L "La1 pment 
plunging do\" n on to the \\'eald, I h(.' (,e111Mn .L
t,l
k 
,,;ucleedl'd in progn'''
illg some way uI? tIn.; :--10)1", hut 1t d1d 
not reach the "in cntanglement 111 fremt of the for t 
(th
 c:\.pn'.;sion " fort" m ,.
n.; uf cour" , th' di";lllll1tlyd 
work..; of the old fort of v au\., the gun,> from wlnd1 
ha\'e been taken a\\a\' long ago), 
The ne\:t d,lv Simda\', the Gl'rnMn inf.lntr" f.likll 
to mme, On1\' Úw gun
 '"ere at work. 
During aII' tIH''''L dforts tf' '-l'i?" the t\\O edgl, of tIll' 
ravine of \'au\: and to get .1 footmg upùn the hl'I,
ht.. (If 
tilt' )If'Il"'
' which form the pl.ltc.lU above the<< 
c.lrpnll'nt 
other minor work \\ .IS h
'ing done by the l'lWm\' ï eli, 
mill'''' oft tf' thl' .;outh. ,mc1 .It point., nl'dH'1 to \ .L\l\. 
well, HI' cdrril'd 1"re-.11e.., in thl Plain .lI1d t1ÍL'd lurd to 
IH1:--h ht'\'ùnd )tll1heu'Il'
 in t
\l' Plain, d.ttdckil,,
 .tl..." 
.LÌ Eix, .md .1 few other pOlnts, But the h 
nmkrtakl'n 
o far with ,ompar,lti\ ely :--nM\! f<<.r., 
,\'..:clilbl tho 1,.JIllIJ.Lr;:-ti\cly \\e.tl
 cuntinuJ.tion" ul the 
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French line, <;hould nut withdld.\\- uur attention frum thL: 
main point l)f attack \\ hicn ha all thi" \\ eek been the 
ravine of Vau," and tll<' Ì\\ n 1lf'I
ht..; comnMilding it to 
the north and tlll' "Iuth, 


The Goose Crest. 
Tlw other ,ontemporan' attack wa.... on the le/t 
\\in
. that of" tll<' (;00'-(' Cre..,t.' 
flw P\':d.ct ....itllation of the spnr I,nown a<.; tIlt' Cpk ell' 
l'Oie or (;OU"t Cre..,t, \\ hich i" tIll" mo....t Mh'anred po:-ition 
north of ,"erdun upon the \\l "t of thL 'Ipus., ib militarv 
yalue, and the progre
" of the enemy again.. it, merit a 
detailed sÌlld\'. 
The read('r IS acquaintt.d \\ ith the heneral 
ituati(Jn, 
The sucLessful rt-'tirement of tlw Fn-nch upon the east of 
the ri\l'r from the original line of Brabant to the main 
position upon the cre:-t of LOlnï'nlOnt had left the French 
positions upon the Wt-" t of the ::\leu
 ' intact. The French 
guns from the "'I'<.;t of the' :\leu"(,, thf'reforp. lould plav 
lIpon the belt the (;l'rmans had O('('lIpied ea"t qf the ri\ pr 
and impeded all thl' Cerman efforts to l.Lrr\ amI turn the 
left of the Frf'nch main position upon tlw (.)te elu Poine, 
On this d.crount it wa..;, important for tlw l'1ll'm\' succp<;- 
sively to carr
- the ..,eril'
 of heights lIpon the West of the 
Meuse, which at once conn,L1ed the French hattClie
 
there and ga\'p them po....ts of observation on the summib 
,\ hence they could COirect and diff'ct their fire, 
. \ll this \\'e "aw last \\ eek, 
Of t
es ' height.. the fir
t rangc or ridge was the crest 
()f the (,00'-'1, thl' Cote d(' rOil'. \\ ith ib <;UI rounding
, 
Ther
 w(,uld he nothing deci"ive or final in the occupation 
of this crt,,,t by the enemy Hl" \\ould have at la-.;t to 
deal with the main position of tlw Charn\T H.idge. 6,000 
to B,ooo Yd.rds behind, before he' could effect anything ; 
hut the \"00" . Crest in its entircÌ\ Illlht he <;eiLCd as a fir'-'t 
preliminary to an
' advance upon the ridge of (harny. 
Let us sef' at what ratp and \\ith \\hat <;uccf'
s the 
enemv has èfff'cted this, his preliminarv object. 
The Cre-.;t of the Goo
e runs smIth-west from the 
yallev of the ::\Ieus' and i<; isolated from the hills further 
west -(which are heavily wooekd and reach to the \rgonne 
about 7 mile
 away) by the upper part of the brook of 
Forge<;, This "ame brook of Forge., taking it<; ri
 ,in the 
ridg-e of Charny, flows northward to Bethincourt, there 
turns sharply to the right, and thence ftow
 a littk north 
of westward. reache, thl' \ illagl' of Forb and imme- 
diatelv afterward<; ftO\\., into the ::\Ieu
 I t is marshy 
below Bethinc011rt and all it..; \'allf'V down as far a<; Forge" 
is subject to slight flood-.; To tl1<' north and to the \\'pst of 
it!. course are rather Lonfu.....>d high lands and to the 
south. as we han' seen. this main lidge of the GOOSl. 
The Coo P H.id
?' Illa
' he compared in !'hall' to a 
palm tree. the summit of the ridg., it' 
lf formint'> thp 
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trunk, and a series of spurs radiating out from its south- 
\
'este
n end, the le:iWS, The general height of the 

Idgc IS 250 l11etrf'5 abo\ e the 
ea, \\hich is roughly sped.k- 
1I1g, 150 feot or l.lther more abo\"" t1ft" level of the river 
::\leuse at this part of its course Jjut there are two dis- 
tinct summits rising above the If' n('rallevel of the ridf;l', 
That at the north-eastern end n('are<;t the ;\Iello- i.; 
known from ib lwight in metre.; ah()\'e the s"a as Hill 2Ú'), 
Till' otht'r, just on 100 fpt.t highpl (not 
i\':tv as I \\ rot(> 
hy el ror la..;,t \\l'ek) i" at the ,>outh-wcstern - end of t}w 
ridgp in the middle of the" leaves ., of the palm, and is 
called the' 
Iort Homn1f'. Between the two th(' ridITe 
narrows and sinks slightl
T to a central point mark
d 
B on Sketch III. On the K orthern side the GoosP Cre<;t 
slopes a\\a
'. not \"t'ry rapidly, towards the valley of tll(' 
brook of Forge". There are a few steep bits h'(;-e and 
there, notably just above Forges village, but in tIlt' main 
it is an easy slope of one in twenty to one in thirt\ ("f so. 
In the prolongation of the ridge towards tit,> 
lt'IIS(, 
i<; the' hamlet of Rt'gnl>ville. hardly a score of IH,lI....( 
standing ju-.;t on the riwr, and in front of Cnmien" is ,L 
stone cau"t'way laid on thf' hed of tIll' river, whirh can he 
lI"nd a
 a ford in dry 
ea.;ons, hut \\ hich ha..; no vaIn,' 
at all at the prp..;ent moment, The souther!! ..'Jge of the 
(;oos . Crest ahoye lumiere<: is e\'erywhere n'} y stee'p, 
Just at the end of the" trunk" of the" palm tree .. 
on the northern slope, in the shallow valley rot C bptween 
the fir<;t .. leaves" and the trunk, thf're is a little wood 
about a mile long, and at its broade<;t a quarter of a mill' 
acro
s, which bears the general name of the \\'ood of 

row
 or lrow \,"ood, but of which the ea<;tern portion 
h al<;o called the v. ood of lumieres. It does not dimh 
to the top of the ridge, but lies on the slope, The main 
French batteries lay, of course, behind the mass of thi<; 
height, sheltered; and in order to dislodge them, as well 
a<; to carry the advanced position represented b\T the 
crest, the whole of the ridge mu.;t be carried,' ::\Iort 
Homme and all. 
It is clear from the map that there are three ways of 
doing this, One may turn the ridge by way of the valle V 
of the ::\Ieusc; but this wOIlIc1 wolve a final assault Ui) 
its steep side; and there' j,. oded belt also just now 
between Cumieres and Regn...nlle, One may rush it up 
the northern slopes, pushing one's way ultimatelv to the 
::\lort Homme it<;df, the occupation of which èulmina- 
ting point would invoke the loss of thf' whole position. 
Or thirdly. one may turn it by an ad\Tance through 
Bethincourt and along the upper valley of Forges Brook 
beyond at D -D, 
The enemy has attempted the second and the third 
of the<; , methods. 
He began, as we have Seen (exactly a fortnight after 
the opening of the main battle for Verdlln) by an intensÏ\'e 
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hombdrdment of the ndge ,1IId of tIll' \ ill,Lge" ,tt it-. foot, 
..pened the aftellloon or 1'\ ening of S,lturd,L
', the .tih of 
:\I,Lrch, dnd continued t hruughout thdt night and the 
Sunda\ night. rhi
 bombardment "as pdrticuldrl
 

t'\ en: al!IIlg t he \'alle
 "here th(' French linb lay, ht'hin d 
the md.r
h\ brook from Kethincourt to Forg!", (both of 
\\ hich "ds' of ruin
 \\ ere occupied by the French) and ",0 
round the basI' of the hill to l{egné\'illt-, 
()n the :\Iondd\' morning, the 6th of :\1 .lrch, the enem\' 
1,lUnclwd no les
 than tv ' di\'isions against the eastern 
portion of the lint' he hd.d thus been bombarding and, 
probably in the cour
e of thd.t morning, h,e 
ucceeded in 
ru-.;hing the Ùllage of Forges; he carried Ins as"ault on to 
the ruin
 of the hamlet of l{".
né\ ille, which he also 
oçcupit.d, The assault wa
 continued again"t all tht 
main 
lope up to the" trunk ,. of thl' .. palm tre!' ,. and 
hy the en'ning of that :\londay. :\Iarch 6th, it had had 
the foil 0\\ ing re
ults : 
One of the two Cerman di\ i"ions had reached and 
cd.ptured Hill 265: the other inclining to the light, hMl 
forced ib way up to the era" \rood and right through 
that "ood to its further we-,tern e\.tremitv, It wa.., 
here 11<>t half a mile from the :\lort Honlmt', and it 
looked a-.; though the )]ort Homme itself, and \\Ìth it 
the \,hole ridg
, "ould be in (
erman h,tI1rls hy the Tue 
d,l\' nl'>rning. 
. .\t this' moment, bv the nightfall of :\londd\, 11,lrch 
(>th. tht French ]inc still held Kethincoul t, rd.il ,LITO' 
the ...halh", \ alley il1ll1lediatl'l
' ht'
"ond, skirted tIll edl-.' 
..t tlw CnJ\\< \Yood and conTl'd the ruins of rumi!'IT
 
(.-\ll the:--e ]itt\t' \ iIl,Lges are p]acl''' of fWIll .:00 to soo 
inhabitant<; or ]es.:,). 
During the :\]onda\' night thl' bombardnwnt \\,l'" 
continued with intensit). not onh' d.long the" hole I idg.' 
but over the ground bevond it to the south in order to 
pI en'IIt tht' arri\'al of reinforccments. ReinforceIlll nb 
IllU,.;t nt'\'erthcless h,l\ e arri\ ed to thc Flcnch. for on the 
ruesda
, the following da
', thl' ïth, the French counter- 
attacked and drO\ f' tll{' (
ermans half W,l)' bdCk thlOugh 
Crow
' \\'ood, fhe (
erman force
, themselves reinforced 
during the Tuesday night, early, attacked (pn 
umablv 
dfter the earh' setting of t\w moon), the portion of the 
\\ood recO\'ered b, the French, and d.t tht 
ame time 
launched another riew, 
eparate forct', agdinst Jkthincourt 
from the north, coming do\\ n the open Jie]ds abo\'!' thdt 
\"illage, Thcsp attacks wert' continued on into the 
\\'edncsday morning and were both completely broken, 
During the remaining daylight hours of tIlf' \\'cdnes- 
day the French continued a slow progrt''''' through the 
Crow \rood and recO\'ered the whole of it except the 
l'd
tern end. 
lhll;ng Thursdav, )larch qth, the enemv made no 
nt'w attack. He wa
' presumabh T re-fonning and bl inging 
up further troops, fhe ]ull \m,.; maintained through 
the night. But on FriddY, :\larch roth, tht' equi\'alent 
of a whole di\'i
ion was launched again
t the \\ood II1 

uc' f'.:,
i,'e attacks, .and before the end of the d,LY tIlt' 
\\ ood \"a" again reoccupied h\' the (
ermans. 
l'pon 
aturday the lIth, a further d.ttack \\,lS 
1.Lllllched against the French tn'nch running just in front 
tit tht' rodd from Bethinc0urt Yillag p to\\ .lrd" the' Duth- 
e,Lst, ,1I1d markpd upon the "ketch .\ .\. Illi,.; is tht' mn
t 
,lch anced of tlw French trenche-; in this region, lll!' 
.lttad;: \\'a.:, not 
uCl'''''sful. although .It onl' moment thl' 
('I1l'Il1
' got right pd
t ont' 
t'dion tlf tIlt. lir.:,t tre'ilt'h ane! 
\\ a... hq
inning to dt',lr the m,lÌn ,oll1nllll1ic,Ltion trench 
It-.lding up to it. Ill' 
1'ell1:- to h,l\ I heen tUlIlt'cI out of 
thi.; in tIll' cour..,c of tht' afternoon, 
l'pon Sundd.\', the 12th, he Lfmtinued ,L he.l\ \ bom- 
h,lrclmcnt along ãll thi
 >.;ector from Bethincourt' to the 
:\lelN', but attemptcd no infantry attack upon thdt day. 
.\nd on :\londay 1.;th, he continued the bombardment 
\\ith increasing intensity, e
pecially 
eCluing tht' ground 
ht'hincI thc (
oo.;e elc.:,t to interfert' \\ ith Frendl rt'infOlTI" 
Illent. He dc\ !lted particular attention, ,Lt \ el V long 
r,lI1gl ,LIld from' his ht'a\ ie"t pie, '''. to the Bonn IU-.; \\ ood 
in tht' Chal1lY I{idgt, a
 though pn'pating for d t'>enl'rdl 
,ltt.lch. later on, 
rhe rc'"ult by the :\londay e\ ening dftel a \\ holl 
\\'('eJ..'
 infantr:- dction, and nine cIa\ 
 from the bl' inning 
of tht' artilll'l \ preparation ag,lin
t thi
 ..dor of 1Ì\ l' 
milt'" long (from Rethineuurt to tht" I i\ l"r) ",h th,LÌ tIll" 
enem\', ha\ ing (h'plo\ ed o\'er it upou" ariou
 'Jet J."ion 
at lcd,>t fuur cli\'i:-,i"lb- from \\ hich he h,l
 If)
t t'\.Lcdill !l
 


.\ 
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hl l\'ih h,\-. acquir('d the itre!-::1I1,1I tll,LIlg-ll ..,hdùed upon 
thl' ,-kdch, i
 
till 11\ t mill' fn'm Ch,lfI1\' lidgl' and i.:, 
o
"'ninl-. in thi" itudtion upon thl \\e t 'of the \Ieu,-c 
tht. fourth \H'ek "f th
 !-::It at battl" 
l{t'mt mb, r th,Lt tIlt' \\e...t of the \leu"" call be 
ll1.lde .l'" d..ci ,i\', I battle ground d.S the l'a
t. th.lt it 
thredt
'lb the /-,enual Flench line nen more, d.nd that 
hitherto only four di\ i-.;ion,- - :m]y from d. 6th to a 7 th 
of the forcI' ahedd\' di. do"ed ha\ I' h en u
ed again
t it. 
ftl put it another \\'a\', the den
itv of attaek on the
e 
ii\ e mile" hds hitherto b('('\1 but ,L quarter (or ]e'-,,) of 
that 0\1 thl Cd"'t of tllf' rinr. 



 ote on the German False 1.';" ews. 


The fal".. 111'\\" 
pn,.ld in tIlt' "our.;.. of the' attack
 
bv the (
ernMn-.; ]MS bel'n \\ ideh noted in the Pre
s of 
tlìi
 countr), bpeciallv sinn thc'detd.i]ed l'\.position of a 
part of it in the French \\irde'-" of 1a-;t Friday, 
\\"e "hall dt> \\ell, ho\\t \ cr, to di..,tinguish hdwecn 
tht' difterent t
l)t , of f..behood puhlish
'd by the enemy 
in thi" connection, 
rill-' e:\.af'
eratio\1 of the number of pri.;oners taken 
and the counting of trench 11101 tars a, field gun,; i
 a H'IT 
..Id trick \\ ith \\ hieh man\' months of the \\ar h,l\:e 
rendered lb famili..r. rhi'" ...ort of fal...ilication is not 
\\ ithout a militdr
 I}hjt' f t, ,Illd that objpct ha'- been 
pointe,l out in the"-. t OIUllllb morl than one, In tht' 
conhl'"-ion of ,lll action "lwn \ t'lT mlwh :-.maller fOlet,,,, 
<in' prl'
..,ed b,lek b\ ,t'l
 much ].lrgl'r one", it i.:, not \\ith- 
out \ ahH' to t?;i\ t the COlll111d.ndl'b of the retÌI ing fm ce 
an impll'."ion. hO\\l"\er ...vt>n di
pelkJ, that thev ha\e 
...uffercd morc \Trelv th..n i" n'dllv the case lllt'\' 
J..now that tIlt'\' h,l\" bet'll hdrd hit. . It i" impo:-.:--ib]e to 
:!f't accurate "tati
tic
 in tht diffil ult bu"ine
" of the 

etirellll'nt, and l'\.J mt'r,LÌl'c1 repOl t, .ln' bound to come 
in, rhl' \\ orst' the 
ituation is m,ldc to appcd.\' to hi.:, 
opponent the greatcr tIlt fruib the ellt'my is ]ikely to 
gather from hi
 opu,Ltion, sincc then' \\ill not be time 
to estd.bli"h the tI uth until ]on", dfter the affair i
 con- 
duded; and if the c1i
tant c01
lmdndt'r... of thc retiring 
fon'f think it i
 in a "or '\\.lV than it redllv i
. they mav 
hesit,Lte to order it to "tand \dlerf'. hdd tIil'v known Hie 
truth, tlwv could, d.sih- han' detained it. 
But fitlsehoods of 
uch a type as thdt \\ hieh announ- 
ced the lapture of the Fort of Vau\. upon the 1110\ning 
of Thursday last, ale guite other. They cannot con- 
cei\ ably dftl'l'Ì thl French rommdnd e\ en in its regi- 
mental unib, for e\ cryont on thL "pot know
 that tht'Y 
han; no relation to rea]ih, -\ (
erm.ln \\ ire1e"
 for 
instancp, announcint'> the occupation of the town of 
Ypre'- on the lIth of 
O\'ember, It)I4, \\ould han; been 
\'alueIt-- for 
uch a purpo,,' a... that described above. 
becal\>-' 'n'r
 HI iti
h '-oldiel in Y pn '- and in front of it 
\\ ould lJa\'e kno" n it W,b non
ens 

ot only, theleforc, i
 "tulf of thi
 kind \'d.luele"" 
in a'militdr\' ",-,n.;" but it has not hitherto ,lppedred in 
the (
ermaÙ accounts, Fal"ehoods f'qudlly 
rotesqUt' 
ha\'t been 
pread among nt'utral..., but onh- \\ ith regard 
to general matter" ,Uld not \\ ith re:drd to the occup.LÌioll 
of pdrticular points, 
\\'hv, tlH'n, ha.; thi.., nO\ d fe,LÌun' appeared? 
\\ t' (',111 onI\- gUt. ,LÌ the rca,,()Jl ,lIltl our gUt'
,.; must 
hl' thdt thl III 'b \\,I
 rl',lll\ belic\('d in Bcdin, and 
bdit,\ I'd be' dIN' a Ct'rtain ft.\ 1'1 i
h I'\'p..ctdtion, th!' It,...ult 
'If pn'\ iou... di",q>!>ointnwnt. ,dkdl d tho, in ch,lrgl 01 
tilt' publicity hun,ll\ ill tht' ',lpit,Il, It ..,hould bt' P,II 
tieul.ll h remdl ked that tht m) thit.11 I'\, ploit W,l
 "t't 
do\\ n to the LTedit of Ì\\ 0 Poli...h It't.:inwnb, tIlt'ÏI bIigd.dl 
"ommdndel h al in!!" (pLl h,qb b, d. d>incidencc) d. Polish 
name. 
\ "inglt> p0int 'If the Irt mu...t not he pn ,,,' d tuo 
f,lr, but 1 take it th,LÌ the thing \\<\" an enor I,Lther than a 
pit,Ct, of cunning. ,lI1d ,ll\ I I ror due to tht -.;tate of mind tlf 
tilt '
I \\ ho \\('1( "dgerh ".Iitin
 for 11t'\'" in Kt'rlin, ,UlII 
\\ ht' ]>.lrticul.uly dt ,iled to I Olltrol or pre\ ent l'l'rt,lin 
tOllll'" of di...,Llkdion, 
If t.lll i.., a"J..ed how ...u,'h dn "n"l ..,hould 0' "ur it 
\\ puld "pm frpm th natun of th, L';I Ildtur,Ll enough, 
-\ "I'r Ian h I(l\, uf mf'n . I.lI111c hf'd by ni
ht w;:ain"t 
t h, b. of 11111.., rnll'
hh con 
pl'ndin'
 in h, i!-,ht and 
j>Ilt tq tht 
UlI' \ PO\\ n' ..t1ll\l })orkin1.., ,Illd Rei- 
LÌI 1114 II t fill i, 
 annt,ndtk lit.:hting \\ ith 
11,1"1 
 .111 tIlt -"'I',", "t tl". hill.... .\11<1 tht "ulllmit Ull \\hit:h 
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the old abandoned fort 
tands. The Redoubt:; of Hardau- 
mont on the slope of the northern hills (clo
<' to Yam.::) 
arc Larried both northern and 
outhern cre
t are hard 
pressed, an'd though the attack can get no further 
,LIld i" checked, it i<; eas\' to concein' how obsen'er..; 
hehind the line .lnd o\'t'rlooking- this mass of tì.re in thp 
ni;.:ht :--hould accept a rumour'that the southern crest 
Llbo had been stormed, 
I take it that this rUl110ur rel.lting to the struggle 
in the darkness between :\Ionda\' and Tuesda\' was 
re
ein'd upon the TupsddY mornin
 in Berlin, alld \\'as 
edited .lnd ready for 
ending out h\ noon, Xu contra- 
diction of it ha\'ing been recei\'ed a' the moment when 
the officials depart for the con,;ide' .J.ble midday meal of 
that ciÌ\', it was duh' sent out. It \\as recei\'ed and 
tran:--cribed, among other places in Paris, by the wireless 
.lnd was is:--ued in France about t\\O o'clock in the after- 
noon, 
\11 this is no more than conjecture, but it seem
 to 
me to explain what \\ ould otherwi,;' be a particularly 
futile piece of nonsense, 


German Losses 111 the Great . '\.ttack. 


\\ hill' we mu
t repeat the truth that no estimate of 
the enem\"
 losse
 can be accuratel\' made until the 
French gi\'e Ib their report of the co1Ìlpleted action yet 
we should, if we care for an\' real basi
 in judgment 
hCW.lre of .ln error \\"hich is ju--t' as fatal to 
uch judgment 
.ts the e\.aggeration of tho,,;e losses, 
The militarv value of the whole thing, the Cerman 
succe'-.., or f.lilui'e, \\ ill depend upon comparati\'e losses 
,It the end of tIlt' engagement, and there has been some 
tendency in the last few d.lYs to under-e--timate the prob- 
,lble losses of tIle' l'lll'my. 
rhe French btimates (mam of them gi\'eJl in pri\'ate, 
and all of them as vet unofficial. but most of them de- 
tailed). put those en
m.\' losses \'er
' high, fhat they are 
ver." much ]argel thdn the French stands to reason. not 

') much because the French are standing on the defensi\'e 
(for there is a great deal of counter-oftensi\'e \\'ork) a:-- be- 
(".IUS' thl' French han' deliberately u:--
d the whole time 
the t.lctic of co\ t'ring \\Ïth the :--malh,t \\'orkable number of 
troops
. In some sectors, on the Coose Crest for instance, 
,It PoÏ\ re Hill, in the four stages of the main rdirement, 
in all the earlier work round Douaull1ont, and in the 
a..,
aults upon the escarpment 
outh of Vau:\., po..;ition 
'Llon
 must necessarily mean that the enemy ]13.S lost far 
mon' than his opponènt. In other restricted areas where 
there ha..; been a \'iolent offensive and counter-offensi\'e 
.tlternatcly, as in the two \'illages of \' .lUX and Douau- 
mont, and in thf' Crows' \Yood, the losses may be more 
nearly equal. But to repeat, a
 a whole the enemy 
los"es must be very much the higher of the two. \Yhik 
their tutal cannot, of course. be tì.:\.ed e\ en within a rough 
appro\.illlation, onl' is able to meet the principal argu- 
ment used b\ thùse who doubt or would under-estimate 
the terrible price the enemy is paying for \\'hat he hopes 
to make a decision before it is O\'e1'. 
That principal argument is th .t tIlt' fronts oJllc('r!lcd 
arc not sufficient to permit the del :nyment of more than 
,l certain number uf men, and tht,)"t'fore not sufficient to 
permit of more than a certain prol'
)rtionate loss in th(' 
men Sf) deployed, 
The original attack was upon :.L line about 8
 miles 
long" It ha<; narrowed on the mam position to about 6
, 
mile east of the :\Ieuse, extended bv the new attacks on 
the heights south of Vau:\. to quitt; 7- miles, \Yest of tlll' 
ìIeu--p it has in the last ten days dl'\'e1oped upon a further 
line of 5 miles. There are thus altogether, if we e:\.dude 
tlH' minor work in the \,"oeune Plain, about 12 miles 
of frOllt actl'd upon or, sa
' roughly 20,UOO odd yalds, 
1 t i.., perfl'ctl} true that upon 
uch a Ìront \ ou cannot use 
more thdn a certain number of men in ail\' one attack, 
:\IOI'eO\'. r, ao.. the attack
 ha\'e been pdrtiai, now mainly 
upon one "ector, now mainly upon another, wc arc COll- 
I ('riled in anyone day \..ith a great deal Ie:-o" than this 
total frunt. 
Rut "e should do \\ell to note tÌrst tha:t attacks of 
this o.;ort in other parallel situatiolls during the pre
ellt 
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war ha\ e, as d fact, beell e::o.c"l'dingh' e::o.pelbi\ e, and 
see ondl." that the action h.ls not bet'n one gradually 
ff petering out" after the fir:--t main efiorl, but one 
renewed dg.lin and again and again \\ ith equal fury in 
dttack hy the enemy 0\ er no,,' more than three \H'''k..;. 
The front at thp (;rand Couronnp in ih ultinMt 
df'\'c1oplllent \\.l:-- shorter It W,lS Ie" than 10 mile-- long, 
That action la"ted Ie"" than a we 'k. and vet it l'u-tainh' 
cost the E'nl'mv duse on roo,ooo men, Or, we nM\T t,Li
,. 
for another tè,.;t thl .\lIicd efiort-- in <Ïump.lgne ànd at 
1.00";. The French losses ill ChdllllMgne upon ,lJl adi\'c 
front of 12 to I') miles, main1\- incurred in the first fl'\V 
days. arc kno"n' though not pilblished, They \\ere much 
Ie"" than thf' enemv's because the Cermans held their 
front in great ,trength under the first bombardment and 
the attl'mpt again:--t tlw <.;econd lint' WdS checked in timf'. 
But thl'\' certainh' do not \\ arrant our doubting- e:\.CI "d- 
ingly he'a\'y 10ssL
 for the (;erman., in thi.., att'ack upon 
Verdun. ,,'hie-h has included ...."0[(':-0 of :ùparate a"saults, 
stretched 0\ er now 25 day". 
\re ha\'e the cost of tIlf' runtclllpor,lry Rritish 
attack known under the n.lllle of Loos exadh, \ re 
know how hea\'y it \\-.l
: between 45,000 and 50,O!)0 men, 
Yet the Briti,.;h "'ere not acti\'ely using 25 di\'i"iOlh nor 
were they attacking on a front of 
uch extent, still Ie,.;s 
did they prolong tht' action for 
o 
onsiderable a time, 
TIlt-' conception that the (;erlllan lo:--sp.., must he 
lighter than the estimate, becau-.p thlT :--hould, if a<; 
heavy as the French sav, han> alreadv ent
LiIed exhal),.;tiull 
is no't thought out. if the enemy really thinks he c,lJl 
get a decision it ic; worth his while to spend for tho 
moment not 100,000 or 150.000 ur e\ en 200,000 llIen. 
but 30J.ooo-or mul e, Recau:--I' he has only disclosed 
in action about 300,000 docs not llL'an th,Lt Ill' h,b 
not fed from re<.;erves or has not far more men cOIll'en- 
tr.lted in the region. 


New Evidence of German Exhaustion. 


It wiII be remembered in this conn'-,ction th,Lt we 
h.l\'e al,,'a
's insisted in thi.., jOIll nal-and eo.;peci.llh' ill 
thos<' moments of artitì.caIIy produced depression \\ hich 
affected this country two or thre(' months ago, that the 
exhau ,tion of the (;erman efticient rt' ;
r\'l'<'; (with the 
l'\.ception of classes '16 and '17) \\'ould compel the ('m'IllV 
to begin tì.lling up gaps" ith inct1icients during the whole 
winter if he de:.ired to keep the two YOUII
 class's back 
for an ofiensi\'e in the spring of this Yè:tr, 
Ire iurther ha:ardcd th
 oPinion - for it was not like 
tIlf' IÌr,.;t a matter of positi\e proof hut unly of iudgm
nt 
that u:ith the best u'Ìll in the world thev would nut be able 
to keep the 'l/u/tng classes back f()r long, That the effect of 
putting too many inefficicnts iutu thc drafts 'iC'ould be so danger- 
ous and so obvious that the\' would be comþclled /llIlch mrlicr 
than thc\' desired to bring the two '\'uung classes il/tu action, 
\\'e now ha\'e positive e\'idencl' that \\ hat wa,> thell 
only a piece of judgment "as right. fhe French ha\ e 
already taken many prisoners of the '16 cla<.;ses in front 
of Verdun. and "hat is worth noting, though too Illuch 

tres:-- should not be laid upon it. the number of the:--,' lads 
ha
 increased in the later st.lges of the b.lttle, \\lMt 
is of more signitì.cance is that in 
om
 ca."....
 the
t' drafts 
of the '16 class ha\'e been very large mdepd, rhree 
\\'hole companies in one regiment app2ar to ha\ e been 
formed of this class alone. 
But th('re is ,,;omething more. .\ certain nUlllh
'r of 
prisoners (a fe\\', it is true) ha\ l:: been taken belonging 
to the class' 17, and that is an omen" hich no one Celll on'r- 
look, The prisoners were not volunteers, they were 
leguldrly enrolled, 
\\'hen it \\ as kno"',l that th!' efficient re..,en
:-- Were 
drying up in the last t"o month__ of I<Jl5 the g,'ner,Ll 
suggestion wa" that \\ ith a cautious ddl'lbi\ e pulicy the 
first categorie:-- of inefficients ,,'ould be used in drafts 
during the earl.' months of H}16, and the c1as
 '" 'Ih 
and'17 would not appear until the end of .\pril at the 
parliest. I beli \ e thi" papl'l \\ as the ùnh une to sugge..;t 
that the ..,tr.lin could lIot, be f'ndured throughout the winkr 
and that the young cia..,,, \\auld cert.linly be l,tlled upon 
in the e::o.hau:--tion of elliÓellt rl'sel"\ l, bdore th(' "inter 
"'él..; O\'C1'. !\ow thdt, long b ,fOIl the \\ inte'r i" O\'('r, the 
enelllY has clHN'n tu g,lJllhle \\ ith \\ It,Lt relll.Jill:--, till' la,>t 
"lasses l1,l\ e h,ld to be c,tlled, 
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The German Object. 
\\'hat then. is the enen1\"" obi, -t in dl'lihl'ratc1y 
ri
l...in" ,It "ueh a moment thi..; h'eav\'lo' and in continuing 
it \\<< l* aftL'f \\ eek in this great \\ iÌÜel offen"i H: :, 
The Pre"'s has reprl.,ented it as : ,mething personal. 
The lh'na..,t\" had promi<;ed to enter thc anual town 
Y<'nluÌl anlÌ nH!"t keep its \\ord, 
rher\' ma\ bf' ..,omethin/.:' uf that moth"e in the con- 
tinua tion of tiw action. hut' It is certainly not t]lf' chief 
moti\ l". The conception \\ hich seems tf? un,dcrly, the 
enemy's continued a..."ault is r.lther "umethmg hke thb ' 
,; The French deliberately cover with a minimum 
number. It is their kno\\ 11 tactical I1wthod, Thev 
"ho\\t.d it ]0' alh in the h: !::'inning- of thi" action, The\' 
sho\\ ed it again iÌl the advanced pùsition..; we..;t of the 
Ieus
, 
on the Coose tIC "t the other da\'. and en'n on the mam 
position.., which they han' bee
 - dd
nding for now more 
than a fortni"ht. the\' are stIll u..;mg a much "maIler 
numh('r of nu
 than \\'e should Ib' under similar circum- 
---tance..., The ach'antages and disadvantages of this 
method are \H'II-kno\\ n, \\'hen it succeeds you 
,pare men 
and us:' them later as a mass of manceU\Te. But if it 
Llil..; there is a bad sma"h. \\'e have failed so far to 
provoke that smash, but if \\(' go on perhap
 \n' sh
1I 
provoke it before the end, \\' f' ma
: tind a thm plan' 111 
the crescent. or there mav he a local break-do\\ n and the 
(,ff('ct of that would be to'give us great masses of pri..;oner
 
and. if not a decision, at least a local triumph of the 
utmost \'alue to our moral po"ition at home and abroad, 
Th<<'rL' \\"iII he a currbponding 10"" of that pcsition to the 
eIH'm\', " 
this is as much as to sa\' that the enemv no ]on
er 
hopc'" to break the French fi'ont, bl
t that lie. 
oes still 
hope -at a \'ery hea\'y cost-to achIeve a 
tnkmg local 
"11l'Cb,, upon a large scale, He no longer hopes to do 
\\ h,lt he did on the Duna jet7, but he doe" hope to do 
\\ hat lw did in t]w seLond advance to the Xiemen, \\ hen 
11<<' ddeaÌl.d the Russian tenth arm\' -allo\\ing, of ("oursI'. 
for the differenc!' bet\H'en an acti011 upon lines and action 
<<It mO\enwnt. 
uppo<.;ing, fur instance. he at ]a<.;t dro\'e 
J i"ht thronch "ume point of the French quadrant east 
otthe :\Ien
.' 11<' \\ ould at oncf' take in re\'erse all its line 
npon the north of thl' hreaking point. Or 
uppo,,
 ]1<' 
m,l..,tl'red on the \\'e"t ùf the :\Ieuse all the ach'anced hne" 
unl' afkr the other. I!:ot to the Charny ridge and master('(-} 
that. he \wu]d pre..:
mlably destf0Y, in 
 
lÌlitary 
ènsp, 
a gre.lt part ot the French forcö remanllng east of the 

Icu" , 

uch then, are his main moti\'es in continuing. 
though the politic a] moti\e may ha\'e its \'alue for him. 
'fhe fact that the chance..; against him are \'er
' hea\'y 
(10:' nut render 
uch motive..; le..;s possible. plan',,; 
might hf' cited where thf' chances again"t the :\lIies 
\\L.'rf' \'ery hea\'v and \\(,[C' ultimate]\' too much for them, 
anù n
t 'in \\ hich the allied cHart \"a,; long continued, 
i
ut there is another motive which wc ought to 
considl'L 
()f all enemy statistics obtainable bv the Intelligence 
nl'pal tmL'nt of a' (;eneral Statio the most 'difficult to obtain 
,Ul' the statistics of production. \\'e do not accuratel
' 
kno\\ the enem
 '", rate of production in munitionment. 
lIe clof''' not knuw our
. But he doe
 know that the 
threl: \n .;.tern _\lIie" produce each for it
 o\
 n arm

, 
am] lIP kno\\:' that the French \\ erl' \'erV heanl\' handl- 
carp,'ù hy the orcupation of their priÌ1ciyal iñ
ustrial 
re
iùn. He further knows that all hi5' own mdustnal are.l 
in
ludin
 northern France. Belgium and the industrial 
part of Poland can be used as ont-' unit, and its sUfJ?lus 
productiun of shell LOncentrated on any one l?0l
1t. 
Therefore, he argue", he I an be sure of a local supenonty 
in hea\'v munitionment at lea
1. \\ herevN hl: choo
b to 
concentrate for one gn.at utfen<;in
 as he has, at Ye

un, 
Hl' may nut only hope that thi., superiority 111 mU,mtl
Jll- 
ment 11"; he be]ievt-''' it is) "ill give him a dommatmg 
pmH'r in hl.ln' guns to "hich. i(he continuE-:> hi<; effor,1. 
till' French" ill no longer be ah]e to repl
'; but he 
\ìll 
,d..;o argue that hv thu
 depleting the Fr
nch, acc:umula
lOn 
uf ..,hell, lll' i
 rendering a later French offensl\'e Impo"slble. 
ur at any ratl gn:at]
' po:--tponing it. This, 1 be1ievf' to be 
a C', ,)ncÌ mot1\'!' inclining him to I ontinue his eftort. 
Tlw1" i..: in all thi
 hu...ine ot \\'rrlun a cfTtain 
ratllt'r uhtl!' point "ell worth noting, It is the eftf'ct 
III til1l<' Ul)( In the uperatiuns, 
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1 do not rpfer to th.... efted time has upun the lo...,;es 
of men, for it i..; I'vident th,lt the m('1'<' prolong,ltion ot 
an oHen..,i\'L is no guarantee of e\Tf'..;"i\'1' 10"'''' npon t]1l' 
attacking side. You may lo"'e in one typt' of uffen..;i\ < ,I'; 
man v men in a da\' a..; you would 10,,1' in t]}fC'C \\'eek..; uf 
ùt"liheratel\' restricted èffort. Trul'. the German action 
in front of Yerdun is not at all of this latter kind, It is 
not a "erif'''' of "light attacks cdiefull
 limited to a ff'\\' 
lo,;se-: . It is a case of intermittent attack..; Iwn'r separatt'd 
bv more than fort\'-eight hour..;, delÌ\'ered in e
traonlin- 
aÌT numbers for thl' front concerned, and each exceedingly 
c\.pên"'l\'e, .' 
The factor of time. therefore. has mdeed had III 
these Yerdun a ttack
 a \'ery powerful f'ffect in illlTt"a"ing 
their co
t. 


The Effect of Time. 


But it is not to this effect which I would draw attC'n- 
tion but to the absolute effert of time in such work ,lS 
thi", 
The enemy in attacking the Yerdun salient desirl'll, 
if pos.,ible, to break the French front and to pour through, 
Though he should fail in this he yet might \\'1'11 
succeed in cutting off some \'ery considerable body of his 
opponents. And, as thf' object of all war is to disarm 
your opponent in a greater mea..;ure than yonrself, such <l 
succe"", though partial. would ha\'e heen of great yahll'. 
.\ third object, as we all know, was the impres<:ioll 
of neutral and ci\'ilian opinion by the use of the name 
" \. erdun." \" erdun. according to this legend repeated 
O\'er and O\'er again in the German Press, and in German 
messages to neutrals. \\ as a great " fortre..:..;," 1Iilitary 
terminology for centuries past had dccustomed men tll 
the idea of a " fortress" which YOU" be"iege .. and which 
at last " capitulatL,," (that i,,: surrender
 on tf'rms) or 
is" stormed," In either case the fortres..; " fall..; " and an 
artificial ob..;tade hitherto barring ad\'ancl i
 remon'a 
and the ach'anCt. <an proceed, 
The military \'a]ue of tll<' area of \'erdun to-da\T 
corresponded to 'such a description about a" much as tlÌe 
word" Sa\oy" as applied to John of Gaunt's Palac- 
applif's to the modern conditions of the 
trand, Th('n
 
arf' some things in common, siLl'. a nUlnerou<.; habitation. 
wealth. et( In tht' same "av it i" true tu "a\' th,lt 
\'erdun \\'as a centre of comnlunications because it W.l..; 
a great town, etc. Bein
 tht' central point of a ..,alient. 
it had great store'" of supplie<;, It had hef'n a fortrl'<;"; 
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because the land rounù it lent ib,'lf to fortitication ; then'- 
fore it would he strong n'en \\ hen "uch fOl titì.cation 
becaml' no mure than tì.del \\ork", For of lom"l, "erdun 
a..; ,l ., fortre
, 'no lon",'r ('\.i..;t It \\ ,b uo mOH' lh,lu a 
particular p.1rt of the 51j) mile" of Frellch limo ,",I

r,lner- 
iSt'd by 
reat local <,trength ,l nmsid('rabl ' a'-cu1l1ulation of 
"upply. and the junction of eommunÏt'ation-. a" dso by 
the fact th.1t it was the uucleus of a prnmilll-'nt ..alicut. 
\\'('11. considf'r ,Ill the
,(' poinb and ..;, I' hO\\ tl1<' lap"'{' 
of tin1t' ,lftecb them, quitl apart from its I'ffef'Ì upon 
(;erman losses. 
For the breaking of a front, rapidity, the concen- 
trated value of your bluw, is e\ er\'thing. The Dunajetz 
\\as a proof of this, and the partiàl SUC.:ð,., of the Allied 
offensi\'c in Septl'mber. The Allicd offensiw in 
l'ptem- 
her did not break tllf' German front, hut it 
,mashed up thC' 
JÌrst linl' ("hich was held in full strength), and all the 
effecti\'L' \\ork \\as done in a few hours .1fkr the close of 
tIll' hombardnwnt. 
The German attal}' upon "erdun ha thruug}l the 
eftl'ct of time, utterh' lost this char2ctt'r. I am trvmg to 
break through m\' enem\ 's \\'all \\ith a battering-r.lm, 1 
give a \'Ïolel;t blo'\\" operÏ a breach in it, but hnd a "enmd 
\\all behind, .\gailbt thi..; ,,'cond \\all the impctu..; of 
my battering ram is such that it gin'" that. mnd \\,111 ,l 
håd d!'nt, hut lannot break it. )1\' battl'ling ram i..; (If 
"ueh a nature that in tIll' act of achieving ib lìrs1 "UCll ", 
and of striking ,tgain
t the 
cond wal1. in e\'. ry impact, 
it loses a certain I.lrgL percentagf' not only of its momen- 
tum, but of its actual stuff, 
That is a metaphor fairly de .cribing \\ hat h
ppened 
in the Allied üft('n
i\ e in 
eptember so far a" a mere blow 
was con l'l.'rned , In th
 supreme factor of IlIlmerical 
('ffect, of ClIur"I', it wa" far more, For thl wall anel 
hattering ram arc both made out (If armed men, and the 
bricks thro\\ n dO\\ n "Pre far more numelOlb th,tn the 
material lost to the ram. 
But nO\\, "uppu I' that in attl'mptin;:.; to break (1<m n 
111\' wall in his turn the enemv helie\ c... me to ha\'e built 
it upon his own plan of two Inain curtains standinp one 
do
e behind the other, \\'herea , a
 a fact, it con . 
ts of 
four or 11\'1' much thinner cm tain" standim. one behind 
the other and at la"t, behind ,tll tl1l" tl
e main \\ all. 
:\lv enem\' deli\'l'r-; his hlO\\', hut find,; that he ha..; to 
deli\'er it four SlH n"".;i\ e time" \\ asting his in

trun1l'nt 
hea\"ilv each time, ,md, Ion/.:' before he ha" rcached m," 
main \
'all, de,troving all the \.'Íff'ct of rapiditv in his blO\\:, 
Tnat i..; a f,tir metaphor for \\ hat h
Pl)("ned h{'Í\\ ('en 
Fehrum \' 21st and Februarv 20th Ea...t of the 
ll'u,,{ in 
front of '"enIun, ' 
In thi" point, therdore, the effect of time alOlw, CJuite 
apart from 10 
l", is apparent. and the fact that the hattle 
ha" gone on for now do" upon threL.' \\leks. is a faet 
hea \'il v in fa VOlU of the defence. 

ow for the "<'eond point' The de"in , if one could not 
oreak a front, at lea"t to cut oft lall';..: bodies uf one's 
opponenb 
The e
<;ential of <;uch a plan is "urprisl , ann surprise 
again can only be std.ted in telìn" of r,lpidity. The 
essence of surpri"L i" to catch \'our l'lwmy bdorc 1.1f' ha" 
had time to understand what \'OU "ere at or, if he has 
already done that, hefore he Ì1a" h,td time to take full 
dispo!"ltiún-; again"t it. 
I be1ie\'l' that the big att
ck up the ra\'inc against the 
position of Douaumont \\ .1S something in the natun' of a 
"nrprise, dnd had it sucl'l'eded it is eoncei\'ahle or e\'cn 
probable that the main body üf the ddL:nc lying het\\t'l'n 
Douaumont and the 'len' 0 would have been \\ hollv or 
partly cut off, Failinl-,. ,\"; it did. to do more than rl'ach 
the edg( of the platean, thi... prime f,tctor of time in an 
dfort of surprise, rapidly diminished, It wa..; aln ad\" 
almo"t \\ orthle<;s \\ hen the French counter off('n
in" "as 
launchC'd \\ ithin thn'(' hours, I t had di
 ..tppearcd \\ ithin 
three days. The IX" ,,,a;f' of ten more da\ , has dis...ip.1ted 
it altogether. 
But it i..; npon t]H third point. the moral or political 
pffl'ct at \\ hich the cm n1\' ,lÏml'll th,Lt. this ('ft('d of time 
i... mo"t !lotin"lhk 
\\1Mt may propl'rh- l){' (',llled the 'J e':('nd {,f 
"('rdun' thl. thl'or\ III a 11 .. forire .. impf'rilh-d 
and ahout to " f,dl ; ) Il th" ,tronc: on FI'hn!an' 
If/th, wlwn the tir,l ..h( h 'It th, ht m'''J.rdment h
':an. 
It W,l ch'arly app,Ln nl in tl]( PI f 'utl.ll (OUl1lri....., 
and tu some eÀtcnt um U\\ 11 dl1rill
 tIll' ne
t f., d,\ . 
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)Iarch 1Ó, I<nÓ, 


though it waned rapidly under the. vigorous efforts of 
th05' writers \\ho werf' . oncerned to emphasise the mili- 

arv truth for the public It was shamele!""l y persisted 
III thron
lwut the C('rnMn Prl"
", until it b
 'an1t'ludinous, 
Even a
.late a..; la"t I ubdéW, 
larch ïth German corrL:S- 
pondenb 
p cicllly s
nt to tIlf' Front: w
re talking of the 
.. gr dot French fortrc,;" " ancl .. last fortress of th!' Allies," 
But long- h,'forf' that chte the legend, e\"en in remote 
neutral ('ountrip
, and even \\ith Illl' lea"t rohust of .\Hie{l 
, ivilialb, was cIead. Tlwre is perhaps no one left to-cIa,' 
outside <.
ermany \\ ho accepts that legend, and not man\' 
i
 Germany. It is to the honour, by the way, of thC' priri- 
np:ll students of the war in that countrv that they did 
not lend them

'21ves to theo official absurdity ,but- that 
is by the wa
', TIll' point is that the moral ànd political" 
('ftt.("t which would certainh' have been produced in the 
last day" of February had (
('rm,m "oldiers reached the 
ruin" of the ,.;uburb,.; of Verclun heyond the ri\'er, e\'en at 
]0;;, thr
':,fold the'ir opp:mC'nts, can no\\' nf'\'er be 
achie\'NL Should th
 area of Yerdun be occupied aftC'r 
a nymth'..; effort and an enemv los-, of 300,000 men, e\'L'n 
the ka..;t instructed opinion hà" had time to estimate that 
r2 uIt in comlMrati\'e loss: s, \\hieh arc everything, all(
 
not in are:L, which is nothing, H, B:'"II n' 
f )'l'il1g tf) -pressure 011 our sþaee J[ r, Bdlo1 '.. 
lInal\'sis of the A lfstro-}{ullgarilill losses Ù dc/errea' ltllt,'[ 
lll'\t .,'cel
, 


THE LATE MR. JANE. 


:\1r. Fred T. Jane, \\'ho died quitf' suddenly last week, 
had every student of naval affair..; throughout the world 
his dehtor. His annual "Fighting Ships" has long sincl' 
heL:n indispensable to all whoso' interest in Navif's was 
mort' than 
uperfJrial. Its compilation from year to 

 car gave :\1r. Jane a know]edße of constructional and 
stati..;tical detail altogethC'r unique. But he wa" much 
more than a na\'al statistician. He was an omlli\ <>r01IS 
reaeIer, and as his published books show, had a wide and 
curious knO\dedge of ancient ..to;; \\ ell as of modern a 
practiCl' 
For m,m}' years 
Ir. Jane hacIlivecl near Portsmouth, 
and few men can ha\'c had a \\ider acquaintance amongst 
naval officers, Hi" enthusiasm for the 
avv \\'a..; un- 
hounclNl, and it had been his habit to put his l;en and his 
.;pe!'ch at the service of e\'ery mO\Tment C'ither for 
"trengthcning the fleer or bette1Ïng the fortunes of it:" 
persollnel, His death lea\'ð a gap no one can fill ; he 
\\ ill be mourned by more than those who could claim 
the pri\'ilege of hi... friendship, .\nd they \\'erc man
', 


1Ir. FreJpric Coleman. the author of From .l[ons to 1'þres 
1..:itlt Frmch (Samp,.;on Low and Co" Gs. net) has seen celtainlv 
a" much. and prob.thly more, of the actual fighting of tlie 
Briti"!1 Army a<; anv civilian, having been on duty \\ ith hi" 
lelf wIth the l.:avalry headquarters staff for the \\holf-' of till' 
period of which his hook tells, The record that he giv('" i<; 
" li\'e" throughout; there arc h,)<;ts of good storit:'<; of thl' 
indomitablt, spirit of thf' men on the great retreat, in the 
hattle of the 1\Iarne, and in tllf' later days leading up to the 
'{reat tighting about Ypre". Altogether, this is one of the 
IIlIl.;t inter. ,tmg bno:
s on the war that has yet been publi<;lll'd. 
There' is "no f'vidmce in the pagf's of Till] Troþic,. In" 
e, K Enock (Grant I<ichards, IÓS, net). to show that tlH' 
author ha<; \'isitl'J all the lamb that he de"crihe,,; more 
e"!>e'ci.tl1y when dealing with India and the East, the gl{'ater 
part of the work i" such a, mirht haw' been deriver/. from 
guide-book" and geogrdphical manuals-but his book is 
not to he pd"sed 0\'( r for that cause, for most people ha\'C' 
n('it
ler the time nor the inclination to .1mas<; such a quantit
. 
of hterature as would be nece",;ary for all the infornwtion 
{'ontained in this "ingll' volume, 
Tlw [>{'rU\'ian tableland, Chile', anll the Andean plaÍll1i 
gf'lwla l h', reu.i\"(. the m(J
t (ktailt'd ,lI1d intimat!' attention 
of ,lIl\' 101 aliti{'- 
l'':' if I)('re the author wcre on ground \\ith 
\\hic I h' is thOlou
'II\' familiar, For tlIP It'st, tho Imclee 
111 1\' liml (k-;cnpti()n
 of clim.ttI'. t.,,'ographical lwculiariti( '. 
I LCI,tI l"harcl('teri"tic", TOInmerci.ll ('ntC'rpri" and tra\"d 
f:vililil'
 in ,tll the tropical region" of thl:; 
Iolw. F,)r this 
ol'jl' I, . \ilh 1tl\' the buuk 11,1-; b('('[1 compiled, and the' obj.,<,t 
i \\C'JI "chien'.l 
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By . \rthur Pollen. 


M R' R \LFOl'R'S repl
' to Ill.. predecl'<;.;;or \\a" 
"omething more than a dl'lightful addition 
to our limited lit<-ratun of ilOnv, ,\nd it 
ha.. achie\'l'd oml'thing mure th:lI1 a"
l1ring 
.:\Ir. (hur,híII the immortdlity of pre",pITation in the 
amber of his opponent'.... \"it. [t i
 not 11r. BalfoUl' 
arti<.;try that i.;; to our purpo..e to-day. but the light hi.. 
disclo<.;urt.. thmw on thf' rhang ,in nd\'al administration, 
The signitìcan,f' of the <,nb. on the whol!', to han' been 
very \\ell understood, <;0 tlMt the impn ,,,ion i..; general that 
whik we ha \'c .1
 .;i
,t!'d <' t tlw t''\:ecution of the man who 
tried to shake liur umtìdencl' in th!' Xa\ v, WI' have also 
attended the public ob
e'luiec. of the d1ort
 call it intrigue 
or agit,ltion ('r \\'hatl er yoU plea L (, for replacin!.! the 
pre
 'nt Board h\ Lord Fi"her and his friends, 
Rut to <;onw people. [onl Fi...hcr'" Ion):?, ascenddnc\' 
:;liIl nnk!'" it appldr as if. when we deny ourseln'
 hí", 

\?n'in'" in the highl",t po"'t"', \\ I' are ,ommitting a kind 
of 11a\'aljcl" de 'iC Thi
 cum iction i..; pd...
ionateh- held and 
doquenth- l \.pH.... I'd hv a few jOUl nal.; -and amongst 
t IWI1l the 111 a I/cheslcJ' r;uardllll/ and the Ob
cr'i!Cr, who 
arc not decein'd by hi'" heing im'ited, \\ ith 
ir .\rthur 
\\ïl,;.on and :\Ir. Hugh 0' B\Tne, to a

,i
t .1t the 'Y ar 
Council; and to thel
l the tcfusal to put Lord Fisher into 
" ab
ulute command" of .J01Cthinh i'" a imple tragedy, 
\s t!wn' ate ..,,)11]( in pri-.ak lifl' \\ho 
han' the"'e vif'w:" 
and haw' not vet reali
 'd the leal moral of ::\Ir. Balfour'... 
cdstigation of his predeci or, it i, worth e\.plaininl! 
\\hat the First lord's 1"1 \'elations really fL'\'eal. 
Professional Control. 
It i<; bridk tllUS -l'ntil :\Ia\' l.1-..t the chief rom- 
mand of tl1l' Xa\'v had, for y cU''';, hèen entin'k autocratic, 
and ,hiefly ci\'ili'an, It is' now a'" ned.rly sélf gO\'erned 
as <;uch a ....en,ic" t,m be, and it.., guic1ann is whully pru- 
Ít-s,iona1. \\ f' ha\'.' learnt that our -\lgu"-l'\"ec1 Fleet 
{'es 
more than the" far ight and fore:"ight' and 
prond ...ight .. 
uf ITen our gredÌl'
t 
tav-at-home..., .md thd.t an ad- 
ministration \\ ho..:.' chief conn rn i
 to font.., the \\ ar 
kno\\k'dge of the Fleet dnd turn it to account. is not only 
a va
tlv 
.upt-rior in...trum nt of command to an.\ 
autocrac\". hut i.. the on1\' in
truntl'nt that I an handle 
o 
complex ,l \\l'apOn a..; the British 
d\ V in the unantici- 
patt'd and ,tartlin h I ondition.; of its!ir f \\ar for a hundred 
\ ears, 
o true i
 thi..,. t hat a root fact of the 
ituation is. 

''\:actl
' as .\dmiral of the Fleet 
ir Hed\\orth }Ieu'\: put 
it, The Xa\ y i.; perfe'lh- content \\ith thf' f'xi..,ting 
r{'ginlf' and anv ('Hurt to return to thl' old one would 

J>rl'ad con<;terìlation throughout the Fleet. To m.1nv 
it ma
' ,eem a hard 
.1
 ing that a s\"tem which \\ dS going 
in fnll blast- -tl:aring hustling, pu..,hing dnd dri\-ing _ 
ahout nine month... d.,;O, 
hould aln ad\" be pen to be 
ohsolf'te and ded.d hevond am' po
..iì))lit\" of re\"i\'a1. 
But :\[r. Balfour lifted ullirient of tIll' \ eil to make it not 
onh T rredible. hut to tho ' \\ho 1l11tkrstdnd it, ineÙtable', 
:\Ir. Churchill left him \\ ith no alt!,1 nati\. hut to 
hn'dk the hrut:!.l truth to u.., that at the outbnak of 
Wdr. WI had not a 
ingl!' ubmarine-prol)f hd.rbour on the 
Ea,t coast. r
dlect for a minut4 \\hdt thi.; mean.;, In 
the de\"l'n and a h,i1f \'ear. whICh ha\'c e1ap..,ed 
ince 
Lord Fi...her Cd me tn the \dmirdlÌ\' as Fir...t 
('a lonl. 
t\\O altogether re\"olutillnan' changl''' ha\-.' lwen made in 
na\'al \\ar l'ntil lq04 the I
-inrh gun, of our 11clttk- 

hip.., wen' \\eapon that no one \\ould hd\1' thought of 
n"in
 beyond the ran
e of 4,000 .\ ard", Thf' idf'ntical gun,:; 
ha\"e been Ibod in thi<; war dt II ,000, 12,000 and 1....000 
y.lnk The advanc p in rang! owe<, nothing to illlpro\'v 
Jltl'nt
. in the gun. It ha' b I'n bflmc:ht ahout hy impron'. 
mcnts in ights, in r,me-t-fmdl'l .md in tIll' OI'_ mi...ation 
(',lIled firf> Lcontrol. \g.'in in If,04 the nh
tarine. or 

lthllle r ihlc> tOlp,'do , 'II in boat, had indl'l'd hel'n 
pro\"l'd to hI d pI.!! ti,.d ilhtlument for \\ar, hut \\.l'" -till 
'n it.;; inf.ulIT Bv 11,07. \\ hen ( .lpt,lin '[Ill I lY 
lte
er 
,'rotl' hi..; \ l'Il kno> n ,\..rk on th' uhject, it had h"onw 
,In iou, th.lt the t til lIf ll.lttl. nn II' than tIll' dpf t1t' 
ìf f1P -tood tll h, ("(Jlnpldeh dl II ,el hit... .lCtn.ll 
.1I1fl pre In hIe- d..\. II'pm4 nt 

u' e\l'l) 11111 .11 in I'll ,lnl1.. .1lon o léll"_ 


\wapon the model n 
un] <;urh- rr(.l te a donhh' 
probklll, There i,.. t]II, art ut Ibing it in att.lrk; tlwrl' 
i... the ,lit IIf 40nnteling it \\Ill'n It b in th. enem\ 
hanel- \\ïth tTl'r
' ne\\ dcn'lopnwnt then, the :'\.I\'y 
ha.., to learn a new utfen...i \'4 .1nd a new dcfelhi \'1 In 
the matter of gun.... theft i
 hut onL ddClbi\'c that 
an 
be perfecth- 
uc,'p",...ful. It ic, to de\ I'lop a nwthod of 
Iblllg them ..,u r.lpid -0 insi..tent and so a""urate that the 
{'nem\'.; gUIl
 \\ ill h out of al tion hefure the\ cd.n he 
cmpIÎ)y('d ag.1in"t u'" Fd.iling thi co thell' i.; d 
umdar
- 
dcfen"i\', \'iz,. to protert 
hip
 b\ atmOlll, Finalh' 

'on ma\' keep out of range of tIll' ('nemy' I!;un" by 
turning or running away, The adoption of armour calls 
for!l(1 perfcction either of tactical organi
.ltion or tt"'hnical 
practice, It is a matter whil'h can bl' kft to th, nH 1<lt- 
lurgi"ts. engineer<; and ron...tJ urtor
, Thl" pnreh n;l\';'l 
polin' then ,hould haw' hel n to dl'\'elOP tIll' 11';1' of ,.;un..; 
tither olft-n"in'h', \\hich a..; \\e ha\'1 en \\ill bf'thl' hI t 
defence or to 
'njoill the ta,til that \\ ill d\ oid I i...k.. 
in"l'parable from coming lInder the enenl\'..... tire, I'll 
thl' e lIm1tr
' tlMt \\'a..; compll'tin,.., m'.!rh- t\\() hattle...hil'''' 
to any ùther tountrv' 
 on:', that ,l"'pired to rnmmand tl1l' 
-ea, that hoped to be able to hlm\' . n
' enemy tied out of 
the water if it (
ot the ,hance it \\ ould seem ob\,iou.... that 
therr 
oulrl be onh- onl gunner\' polit \' to \\it, pu...h 
the often,..i \'(' to the highbt po 
ih1e l''\:Ì1'nt Thi... \\, mId 
not ha\'e beron tu den\ that there might be lic
'asion, on 
\\'hich ddf'n
i\"f' tactic.. would hI:' ju....tifieel, Rut th{'\' 
would be the e'\:ception and not the rule, It rei taink 
would not he the manæU\Te round \\ hich thl: halo IIf 
official approbation \\ ould ha\ e been particularl
' 
1H'd. 
Again, the di,;tingui,;.hing fedture of <;ubmarin( 
i" their capacity to approach the 
tronglst of n'<.;sels 
uns:'en and then to strike' \\ ith the nhl"t dt<lelh- of all 
\\'é.lpon
, A<.; they gained in speed and radius of adion, 
it bet ame ob\'ious that" l1l'fI-'\'er .l fleet might b \\ hether 
at sea or in harbour it mu4 be 
 'po 'd to thi.; insidious 
and -if 
ucrt ,ful- deadh' form of atta{'k, /fl/!. Sf'. 1/ fl d 
f>roledcd ÚI' cfje Ii e þas. 
 dejCl/
! hil, Ù/ hll1úouJ', 
and ú.' 1/UlI/crOIl', II/ohih. !.{unrd
 'hel/ at Se rh. bd...;ic 
supPllsition of Briti"h na\'al poli('y hel'; been to maintain 
.l fl,'pt . u/lìcienth plmerful to dri\ l all el1l'my craft 
within hi
 harbour.; and eldenc , rhe propn...ition ha.. 
on1\- to bl' ,>tated for it tl/ bl dear thdt the :\'an o1lld 
not' han' e\.pected, t'\.e cpt in rare e ircum.;;tanc ' to ha\ {" 
an\ targl t<; for its 
ubmd.1 ines, \\ hen.1 it \\ ,I"; d" cert.lin 
a
 an\' future thing could bl', that L-'l L-'r
 Briti...h <;hip \\ ollid 
hI' a e on
,tant target for the' enl'm\' "ubmarin
, Briti...h 
p()lic
 in rl:gard tp "ubmarine Wdl ,-hould then haw' bec'n 
mdmlv, if indeed not \\holh-, def('lhi" 
l'hu
. if there wa... one fonn of olfe ,impl'l,lti\ elv- 
impo: d on us, it \\d'" that of nm'al artillL-'t\' and it 
there wa... one form of dcicln not le
.; impe'rati\ C'h- 
incnmbent. it \\'as the prO\ i.,ion uf dd!'quaÌl' protL'4 tion 
agaÏIbt '-,ubmalines. 


Rc\ erscd Tactics. 


It ] . now of cour..t common knmdl'rlge. that it wac: 
e\.acth- in the.;I' t\\O pal tilular... th,lÌ .\dmir,tlty polic 
from IlI04 to 11)14 wa" ,'itheì" cli cuntinuou" \ ell illatmt: 
and ...elf contrddictory. or imph' non- \.i ,tent. 
"f.u 
as it ru1ti\ .LÌed anvthilll', it \\ a, a defelhi\ L t,lctil for 
the pm: and offeÌhi\ I' . t.l,tic'" for the ...ubm.trill<' ' ()n 
thL latter point let the non-plO\ i..;ion of ,l <';dfe anchor. 
(Ill the :;-"orth- Ed...t coa"t 
tand fur thl \\ hull' If nn 
pick up .1 Xel\ 
 r i..;t for an
 month in an\T .\ear prim to 
\ugu<.;t. Iqq, you "ill look in "din fur dn
' dqMrtment ot 
\\ hitehdll, ,111\' .;tabli,..hment ,Lt ,l principdl port, .1l1
' 
appointmf'nt of fia<< offìc"r or t,tptain. to Plù\ th.lt 
there' \\ d ,It an\ timl .111 inl1i, idu,ll or ,t ,ommith {' 
charrl'd \\Ith the \ tt II prohlem IIf protL- tit}[ thl' Blitic..h 
FIeC't a "tin...t ('npm\' ....1lhmat inl \\ hi n W.II hroke Ollt. 
111l'1ll it\ hdd indppd bo n H.1Ii. ,,j It had b,!'Il 
tI1 
ed "n t hi. Br II d of tht \dlllil ,11 t \ Hilt II" ,tl tion 
\\.l'" t .Ikell. 
rhi of our \\'.1; b. d l'IV"1 ,h 
\\," \\or 0 fl,r if .. 111 )1111".11 th. 
r'lil. \\itl. tl1.lt ot thL ,,'II, I""ldill III 
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that :\rr. rlmrchill took of!ìce, vou \\iIl find tlMt it wa..; to 
hi:, admini...tration th.tt \\t' (.\\'<' tIll' aho\ition o{ the 
on 1:,-' of1in'r ,11111 (It partllH'nt in the :'\a\
' nnnpctl'llt to 
ad\ i..., or direct methuds of gunnery adl'4uatl' for war. 
From rljoS to IIIIJ the Inspl.ctor,.;hip of farget 
Practice hd.d b.'en effedin' in gi\'ing shape, and to some 
{'\.tent a yoice to tIll-' alarm. anxi('ty and indignation 
of the ;\a\'\' at the manner in \\ hich gunnl'ry administra- 
tion boxed the ("ompa<;..; of contiiding policie:--, With tl1f' 
<;uppre
..;ion of tht office there came admini..;trati\ l' pl',Ll'f' 
_ and technical ,haos, Ho\\' complete that chaos was 
is sho\\ n by our inahility to escape from the hampering 
tr.1ditions of the defensin theon' on which the Dre3.d- 
nought policy was built. fhe 'thl'or
' wa..; that 
hi p..; 
"hould be armed \\'ith gun..; that out ranged the enemy, 
and fitted with engine
 that out-r3.n hin:. fhen all ri,,1,: 
of coming under his fire could be ayoided, The effect caIi 
be seen in the .lctions we ha\'e fought. 


The Falklands Action. 
.\t the Falkland blands there was a clas<;ic example 
of dden
i\"e gunner\' tactic..;. It was one of thos:, quite 
e'\:ceptional cas.?s in which they were quite rightly em- 
ployed, There \\'as a clear six hours of daylight after 
the enemy had been brought within fighting range; the 
strength of the attacking squadron was o\'er\\ helming; 
t here was no safe hal bour to which the enemy could rUIl : 
the British Admiral W.1S many thou..;and..; of Ìniles from a 
port when' he could retit if hi..; ships were injur,.d ; and 
his ships represented about 6 per cent. of our totdl furce 
in capital ye..;sels. If then he could destroy the enemy 
without ri'>king any injury to his ships. he was clearly 
bound to do so. fhe battk began about I o'clock, the 
Sclzar1lhorst sank at a quarter past four, and the GllcisCllllll 
about t\\ 0 hours afterwards, For three hours and a 
quarter then each of the Cerman ..;hips was under fire 
from one battle cruiser, for two hour
 a single (
erman 

hip was under fire from both, If we assume, first, that 
1wenty-fivp I2-inch shells would suffice to destro\' "uch 
c!'uiseÌ-s as the ....,chanzlzorst and the GllcisCllazt, and 
sl'condlv, that at no time did our battle cruiser" Ild\'e 
more than six guns in action. it follO\\ 
 that the rate 
of hitting \nmld bl' OIlC hit per Rl/11 c,Icn' 7:') minutcs, 
fhe mean r,lJ1ge \\"a
 about 12,000 yards, 


Ranging Problems. 
Tn the second attack on the l\.ocnigsb.:rg in the 
Rufigi rin
r, tllt' two si\.-inch guns of ,';n'em destroyed 
the l\.oelligsberg in about I:) minutes after findin
 thf' 
correct ele\'ation, The range here was just under I I ,000 
yards, If we assume that these guns could destroy tIlt' 
I\. oClligsberg \\ ith 2:') hib, WI' han' a ratf' of hittin
 of 
VIIC hit þer gUll e,'en' 72 sccollds, .\t 12,000 )ards a 
,";chamhorst i
 a far larger target th.ln a l\.oc/1Í{!.sberf!, ?t 
I I ,000, and in flatness of trajectory a I2-inch gun at tl1l' 
greater range has a \'ast ad\'antagt.' 0\ er a f)-inch gun at 
thp lesser. \\"hat is it that accounb for the gunnery 
efficif'nn' at the Falkland Islands bcmg (}IIC si,\ticth of 
that at the U.uligi? The .";c,'cm was firi'ng for all intents 
and purpo..;es from a stationary .lnd motionless ship and 
at a stationary target. lm'incible and llltfniblc were 
tra\'ellin
 from 22 to 2:') knots, were constantl\' undl'r 
helm, and were engaging fast and manæuning tar
eb, 
In gunlaying the difficultieo.; in th(' latter case may ha\'e 
been slightl
' greater. But the sea was calm. It wa<; 
then the un..;oh"ed difficultIe
 created by thp mO\'enwnt<; 
of the firing 
hip and target that explãin the differencf' 
in th(' c;tandard of efficiency achie\'ed. 
Rut unle:--s the:--.- diffil
ultie
 \\ere soh'ed, how wa
 it 
('\'er hoped that a method of fire control adequate for 
battle could bl-' e\'oln.d? \\"d.S it supposed that we 
could a',ea\'s engage on dcfensi\"e terms, that we should 
IIheavs ha\'e time, ah.t'a'\'
 opponf'llto.; of inkrior 
peed 
and annd.ml'nt to fight? Should not thl-' elimination of 
mO\Tment from the gunnery problem ha\'f' been the be- 
all and end-all of gunner
' policy, if its es
entially offf'n- 
sive character had been under:--tood? The inten...ity of 
hitting at the Falkland Islands was f)8,-t- per cent. inferior 
10 that at the Rufigi. If ten per rent of the er:-or<; 
had been eliminated, thp efficienn' would ha\'e bet'n 
increased b\' six hundred per cent. I 
:;\nw, thruughout the 
'ears If)O-t- to Iqq, therf' werf' 
n1an
' distinguished <;ailors sen'ing as Lord... of the 
Admiralty at \\"hitehall, L'ntil the end of IqIO there W,LS 
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\'irtuall\' a na \"al autocran", Tll1'rt. \\ a, rertainl\' no 
j>lIrclv ci\'il auton-an" untii :\11'. Chnrchill tonk 0\ er a 
Yl'ar I,LÍI'1'. How arc WI' to explain hlindnc..;" c.;n a...tnn- 
i"hing as this in two such crucial m<l tter' - the Ollli..;..;ion 
o{ a defensi\ e for the submarine. and of an oftt-n...i\'c 
for the gun 
 The answer seems to mf' to lie in thi..;, 
\\"ltile it was not until :\1r. Churchill came to the \llmir- 
alt\' that technical deri..;ions were habitually made b\' a 
Fil:..;t Lord on hi... u\\ n re:--pon
ibili1\', there had, t'\'!'r <;inc. 
power \\ as transferred from the BO.lrd ao.; a \\ holl' to itc; 
chid, been a complete civilian a..;cendancy in na\'al 
administration. From the moment the actual e\.el utin
 
power pd
st'd from a body of seamen appointed by the 
PiÌme :\1inister into the hands of cL cÏ\'ili.lll he,ld of ,L 
(If'p.1rtment. na\'al policy had to be reduc",d to s,uch 
pro\"ision, such meaSUH;". 
uch prepalatioll for war. ao.; 
he would realise to be eJs:?ntial. Lay jUllgment th11" 
became the criterion of all na\':11 .lction. and this in hUll 
resulted in onlv those na\'al officer..; attaining inflnence 
and power dt \\"hitehall \\'110-'(' habit of mind and chara<::ÌI'r 
appealed to the layman, I think it io.; thi,.. that explain..; 
how it is that Lord Fi...her's reputation i
 ,;0 much greaÌl'l 
amongst politicians, iournalist
 and land...men than it is 
amun/-:,st sailors. His reforms and l'hangl \\ ere exacth' 
the tl
ings that appe3.led to uutl'clmical minds, E\"Cr
: 
hod\' was impressed b
T :--hips that werf' larger, costlipr 
and carried more powerful guns than pre\'ions ship..., Hut 
it ne\"er occurred to anv of these la\' 1'llÌlm"iasts to ao.;k 
how the\' were to he used 
 Thl ,:ritil" of tl1(' Fi..;lll'r 
régimc nt-ver made any headway. hecaus:' the
' had either 
to appeal for right doctrine to na\'al history. with \\ hich 
neither the public press nor the politicians Wl'rl n'ry well 
aCluainted, or to such matter..; a... the technique of we:lpon
, 
which no one outside the 
aYy underst0C\ù at all. 
Enemy Shortcom ings. 
It i; a fortunate circumstann that appan'ntl
' no 
other Admiraltv \\'as in the If'a<;t de/-:,ree in advance of 0\11'" 
in the under.;,taÌlding of war, and it j..; to thi<; that W(' nHht 
attribute a state of things, to this e
t('nt :--ati:-fa,tory. 
that \\hatever the ddecto.; in our pn-parations. in hoth 
material or method
, dw 
hortcoming" of onr 1'1l1'mV 

l'('m in point of fact to ha\'e been greater yd, ' 
\\'e ha\"p no\\' bl'en at "ar for twenty months, and 
no doubt a hundred weaknesses in our arrangement..; 
ha\'(.' been c;et rieht, and so far as the other..; can be r('ml'- 
died, the rigimc'
vhich :\11'. Balfour has :--l'Ì.up is the best 
/-:,uaralltep \\ I' can ha\-e that all that is still possible \\'ill be 

lunc, He has at an'v rate created machinery both for 
linding out what the fleet kno\\ s and wishl
s. and for 
carn'in/-:' it out where it is feasible, \nd it is tll(' gleat 
ad\'ànt
"e of tIlt' Churchill incursion that the attack on 
'" 
this régimc, which if not ideal. i" ,Lt lea<;t the be:--t WL C.lI1 
get. "ill now cease, 
)lr. Balfour. having established a sanl' system, can 
of course strengthen it, when and as it becomes desirable 
and cU1l\'enient to make an interchange behH'en ""hite 
hall and the iket. One new appointment of great im- 
portance has recently been made, .\dmiral de Chair ha..; 
been t.1k('n from the conduct to the dirtction of the 
blockade. To those \\ ho kno\\ more uf the fleet tlMn of 
the Foreign Office, there is something humOlOUS in <;0 
blilliant an officer being anvbodv's assistant. [t h a 
great thing, howe\"el, that a rl1an fÌ-esh from the practic,Ll 
problem should bring a war-trained hrain to the (
o\'l'rn- 
ment'
 assistance in this yital matter. It \\ould, of ('(JUrsl', 
he easy to suggest other transferences from the fled tu 
\\'hitel1all that would strengthen the Boa rd and otlll'r 
departments there to a very notable degref' But it is 
to be remembNed that i\1r. Balfour has to ("hoo
e 1)('t\\'l'en 
strengthening his Board and weakening the conu
land,at 
sea, };o change that has yet been sugge
ted .\\'oul,d gl\'(' 
lIm 
a. better chief ad\'iser than he has. and hI'; ch1('f ad\ Iser, 
in turn cannot be better served by anv change in the 
headship of the \rar <;taff, And èOl
lpàrell \\ ith tlH''''' 
t\\'o no other uffices are of very cruC1,1l 11l0m:'nt. 
, ' .\RTHI R POI LF:-". 


Aids to th: w of .Haps (Jarrold am1 Son,.-, I..., m'Ì) i
 a 
nIT u<;efullittlc handhook giving detaib of English, Frpnch, 
and Cerman militalV maps, in a wa
' that \\ill he found l'\.- 
plil'it. and C'minC'l.üiv <.:..rviceabll-' 1)\'. jun.ic,>l officer" .l,n
 
n,('.o, C'ngag (I 111 tLJpograplw ,LI..won.. 1 he comp.lI,lt1\ ( 
tahll'''' IIf it'fln.. are .;peci,tlh to he CU1l11l1,'\l(kd, .1" 1--- tilL 
ch.lptl'r on l"onn'ntiolul ,.ign
, 
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By N eoim perialist. 


I r i..; \\ ell. ,15 notable occa
ion 5er\', to turn frum 
-tmli!' to Ii\ in
 tll'b. to not!' hO\\ fd..,t thl' war 
i... doing thl" \\'l
rk lIf tho
 ' who. here .Uld in the 
Dominion
, h,i\ e laboured for the creation of an 
dft-di\ eh- orgdni..;ecl l;rcatel Britain which :-hall he a 
( ol1lmon
\ ('aIth founded on free brotherhood. r.1tlwr thdn 
,lll Empin based on tragicall
' futile idea
 of dominion, 
ProgTf''>S \\a
 :,Iow, studies and re.,earches \wre 
judged. and, e\'en to tho:,e engaged in them seemed to be, 
I,lrgt'h' arademic. But no\\ tran;;:parently clear implica- 
tions of tlw "tate of war ha\'e Hooded all our world \\ ith a 
npw \ blOn. In nO! mal time" people alter their con- 
ceptions slo" Iy Thev lontinue to U--l' terms of which 
tilt' 
ignitìcanCt' ha., e\'apordted. and thi
 prevents con 
\-er
ion to neCf''''
an' reform
 or e\'en the serious discussion 
of th
'm, In ...nmè such \\ a\' a-- this on thf' e\-e of \\ ar 
man
- "till spoke of colonie,,' and pO
Sf sion
 \\Ïth a half- 
friendh- contempt or .Ul air of futile pride. The \\ ar hd'> 

Iwwn them a
 nation
 banded in a free and glorious 
,dliance for a conception of lihert\" and a theory of govern, 
ment on "hich their national and their personal li\'e 
ha\ l' been huilt. In truth the grandiosf' German plan wa.. 
ine\"Ïtabh- \\ recked "hen Both
 and :-'muts. Borden and 
Lalli ieI'. 'Fi"lll'r and H ughe
, ::\Ia
,;e
' and \\'arcl declared 
for Engl,llld and fer Belgium in the nam
" of the peoples 
that they repreöented, 

 e\'l'r \\ a
 there such a glorious te
timon y in epitome 
lout of enemv mouth, to the British a<; against the 
Pru......i,Ul Imperial idea as WdS in\"olw'd in thdt pathl'tically 
I',lg't I' qllp,tion addre

ed to a Canadidn pri...oner of war b
' 
hi" Cerman captors' "\\'hdt did till' Engli
h SdY to 
('.Ulada to make her fight for them? " 
Uniquc Significance. 
\\ ithin tl)l' la
t \\eek 1M" happened an ew'nt rightly 
hailed h\' thL Pre..,.... .h I)f unÏ\,JlU' 
ignific.lnce. Till' 
Premier of Au...tralia. after formal conference with the 
Pll'miel 
 of X ew Lealand and Canddd. attends a meeting 
of tIlt' Llbint't in london, It is for th
' people" of the...e 
i...l,llld" to ponder and tu undel --t,lIld the full mea,.:.un' of 
th.LÌ 
-igniticdnce, Ål comes mort: ddìnitdv than has 
('\ 1'1' h("en apparent in any fonner \ i
it uf él Oominiull 
reprl'sl'nt,lti\ e, a
 an amb,lssador of thrf'e of thl' five 
free nations to the central e\.ecutin
 . .l
 a 
tranger indeed, 
.
nd by "onc/'....,ion rather than h
' the right which 
hould 
he hi.., but 
till \\elcamed, trusted .lnd dccredited in a 
quite ne\\' "en
e, 
\n .\mbassador carrie" more tlun hi, credentials: 
III'. r.lther, a salient part of tho"e credl'ntials i
 hi..; 
"ap.lcit
., his temper, hi
 discretion, 
Ir. Hughes i-.; 
helie\ I.d b" his fellem countrymen to po
, ,'ss vigour and 
initicltin'. a fmecful per
onality; indeed, the high qU.llit
, 
uf Icadelship. .\n old and loyal member of )11'. Fi"her'
 
!-:O\ l'rnment, he is judged to ha\'f' a \\ ider outlook than 
his former chief. 
Ir. Fisher \\a-.; primaril
' a L.lbour 
stat! ,man, n0t indeed of 
o nclrrO\\ a complc
i()n clS we 
arl' a(T\htomed to 11Otl' in our leader" of Labour at home 
\\ ho. it i
 to be lid. tìght again..,t 
o much hea \'ier odds. 
hut ...till nere< ,aril
 preoccupied \\ith the ta
k of carrying 
\\ h.\t !>l"l'med to him \ it.ll 
ocial and e,onomic reforms in 
the teeth of a still pO\\t'rful nppo
ition, Of that high 
'lu,ditv of an amba"",ldor, tact the b!'
t tc 
Iimonv in 

Ir. H Ilt:he..;' fa\ our i
 his happy e\.prb
ion. to \\ hid; \11'. 
BondI' Law gave charming tribute. of the splendid fOl- 
hC'drdne" of .\ustralia and Xe\\ Zmldnd in re
ard to the' 
CdlIipoli failure, forbearance hardl\' le
 
agniticent 
th,lIl the lourag uf the ,\n/ar baÙ.lliOlb. dnd \\ i thdl 
.l I.lll' phcnonwnun in p'Jlitiedl life and I)f mpst happy 
.L1I!.,1lI \', 
rhi
 dmb.l.....adOi Ijf Empin. then. L" further th,lll 
the mea immediate qlle..,tion 0Í militan' co-operation, 
of tl\l' orf.-ani--ation ot the "upplic of whl'.lt ,md of metal... 
\':hil h he hd o"ten...ibh' I onH' to di
,'u"", Hc .. \\ ith ,l 
c1l',lr e\e th. \'i
ion of Impe'ridl unit\' but. a m'mber 
of ,l pO\\l'lful Ldhour gO\( rnment. Ill' .. it from ct. ne\\ 
,1IIglc lit d'- .l \Üde-c'ved lllan (.mnot f.lil to 
 ' tIll 
""t...1111c1ing fd. t th.LÌ thl' Èmpin' i.., no III 'n' <<ontri\,Uh, 
(II t.u ill, ,1Ild d '
rl"l'lIIent.... no nlt'l (' \ .hl f,unih hu...ine' 
..... 10 , 1'( lh.. hut ,l huh\ ,u I,. of lihe] ti l \\ "11 b
 our r.ln 


through centurie.: of pl'r"istent conte,t agailbt arbitr,uy 
po\\er and pri\'ill'gl', a barrier against ,the o
ù. hdd con, 
('eptiol1
 of the impo
ing of tyrannical \\ III winch arc now 
revi\'ed in the later Prussianism. 


Chamberlain and Rhodes. 
You may ",ay that he complete-- the \'h1on
 ?t our 
Chamberlain and our }{hudes, or makes e
phClt the 
deduction
 implicit in their imaginati\'e Impelial 
philosoph.'", It is surely impossible that the more pel:- 
cepti\ (' and liberal-minded of our Labour leaders can fall 
to be det:ph' impre""ed b\' this Labour jIinister, whose 
leal sprint:s'from no suspeCted 
ource. to put it in hostile 
term
, of capitdlist megalomania or expan"ioni
t jingoi
m, 
It is almost impo
"ible that e\'en our detached 
philo
ophers of pdcitici,;n should be able to e
ca'pe the 
cunviction that a jlinister of such tradition
 IS em- 
phaticall
 not a militari,t. The militar.' \ irtue" of the 
.\ustrct.lian
 all the world kno\\,;. but the thought of 
militari
m in their connection would be a rich joke tu 
tho,,(' who kno\\" their habits and their temper. 
.-\nd then there are those honest men of Radical 
mould. \\ hose preol'Cupations ha\'e been too e'\:c1u
i\'el
' 
\\ ith domestic trouble
 and the real disabilitip,> anù 
grie\'ances of the unfortunate, and who. after the danger- 
ous fashion of the idealist, believed what they wished to 
bclil'\'e. that the great war \\ould never come and \\as ct. 
mere phanta
m of thl' alanni
t >-abre-rattleb this 
ide the 
Xorth Sea, Tnese fundamentalh hone
t and aehnirdble 
folk ha \ e been righth' shocked 'into a con,;ideration of 
those external i
sues õf the stable settlement on which, 
a" the\" now tind. their dome..,tic problems are uItimatel
' 
b,b d.- Th('\' ha\'e !>
en their world in ruins. their careful 
retrenchments dis
ipated in the W.lste of a ddv'
 battle, 
their rcform
 jeopardised for .l generation, They \\ilI 

ureh. listen to such a messenger and take their ne\\" 
conc
ption of the Impf'rial Task from such untainted 
lip.., The.'" wilI surd
' learn that pl'ace is not merely to 
he had bv ratiunali
ing- though rationalism ma) be the 
slo\\ ultimate \\ay to the great end, 
Thc New Imperialism. 
::\11'. Bonar La\\. in the recent gathering' in the Huuse 
of Common
 to welcome ::\11'. Hughe". phra
ed the high 
hope of the ne\\ imperiali..,m in term:> intl'lIigihle enuugh 
to thosf' \\ho read between the cautiou
 lines of our 
puhlicists' utteranc p -- on this matter: 
.. fherf' i" one thing I hope and believe we may gain from 
the war and that is that a,> the' war ha,> 
hown the whole 
Empire' is one in spirit and in action. so some n1l',1I1" 1lJ.l
' 
b
 found for making it one in "tructure for all the time 
that I'" to come" adding the hope th.1t hot h hel e 
.Uld in the OJminions stdtesmen will realis n ., thdt the 
\\ ar ha.., made a great dif1f'rence. that it h,ls mad!' e\ cry. 
thing pla'>Iic. that thing" which \\lre impossible hefore 
arc perhaps ea"y no\\, and ahove .111 th,Lt it n1d\' he found 
th,Lt perhap", a big ",ter is not more difficult to take than 
a small one," 
One in structure . the big step not more 
diftìcult to take than thl' small om'-that i
 the pith (If 
th(' utterance In the big ",tep man
' prejucliCl
 \\ ill 
ha\'e to be sacriticed, mdll\' \'ague phrase
 re-examined. 
ma1l\' contlicting intl'rt 
t
 adju:,ted, rhe supreme 
pa
"íon for liberty, the 
upreme n(-,L!'

ity of cldequd.te 
defence. the;-:e \\ill pn'\'ail to carry the (
reat Settlement. 
to huild the Fi\ l' Xations into one indi
"olublc sovereign 
..tatL The det.lils ct.H' a mattf'r of IdhOliou
 enquir." 
and conferencC'. hut th(' ..-."ence of the ca,., i.; mach', 
Thl' .\u
trdli.ln Plcmil'r h.ls taken but another signitic.t1lt. 
"tep along the appointed p.LÌh. He is a di
neet and <L 
kno\\ ledr:eahle .1l11ha
,;ador and he "hould spe.lk with a 
· 011\ iction. "lwh .l'- no imperi,lli,;t of the populdr ",'hool 
I ,In (OnlmdlHl. to thos' I...nlct.tionbt-- dmong us to \\ hOln 
thc' \\orel .. Empire" ha,.. heen 
ynon
'nHJu
 \\ith <l 
'-hdllenging ,l:-.
re..:
ion. ,LIld the "pll'ndid thing neithel 

tudi('d n'lI beli('\'l'd in, 
Ld thc'm li...Ì!'1l to::\h lIm.:II('''' ,LIld tht' \\ hile tur n 
1'\ ('I' in th,'ir lIIillll.., tll( ",.Llient qIH ..tion' \\'h.LÌ dicl tllC' 
Engli...h ... I
 tll thl' n,ltilll\-" tll m,lke them li:
ht for her 
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l,llr II (;, rill . / ill/', , 'liclc. IlL (,It' I/
III. 
{, 111, H.r \'s .... JII

/(I /1'011/ the 1\0 'al Frc 
Jl 'I
þital. H ( I I t/1, Hal' aI/IIII' si lIlo'lths 
tlnd IlIII tn II Ùlt/v both ill "crb/{/ I/:/(/ 
\[(1, III It' 'II þrr, the (
rcnt retrent, HI 
('lid h I 
 .. if I 'h(l 1..11 a!tn 'hed t(l the 1\[ h,
iol/. 
/1ll . /U"t fl.1bli hel thrll,!!h .11 c
sr Smith Elder nnd 
C al I llOllllt ,,' thCl "al/deY/II'" elltitlrd "The 
LlIlk " /1/lrkl II" iflus/1 lied b\' themscl boill oi 
thelll b. rti!>t 


I :r\ modern armif'
 \. ha.e now di...carded till' fJ l'l'- 
hllOtl'1 hut in the Balkan 
td.Ìl' thev ha\ l' not 

 PI k.1rnl'd thai the 1 ndi..;ciplincd au:\.iliary i:-\ of 
little U' ' in thl' \\a1Íar' of to-dav, and l1l're th<<' 
( Olll1t.lji h.n 
 a n'cof'm"'l'd militd.f
 p<<;;'ition, PerhdP" 
in <I \\av (lne I \Hong: in ",u
gl' ,ting that \\l' han' completely 
di
( dnkd for thl' Conutaji i,.. aftl'r all on1\- .1 bold Spy. a 
"p
 \\ ho \\ ould U
t' force r<,thl'r tllan cunlling, who employ 
.' homh in ,tl,ld of ,.!;old l
\ ell in pl'an' time in the 
IÜlk.lIl the\ iring' tl)(' fn'ntiel-' like a nimbus round the 
moon forkllin, futun' 
torJll- FOi thelll is 11<1 middle 
('(IIU";I Iwh\l'f'n dl',lth (II hOllour. a... I lUll- the\ n,'\l'l" .In' 
IIlcl<k 
H i ,'1IH'I ,1Ild I h.l\ l' pl'r:-
'I1al rl'Clllledl;l11:- of tlllee 

tIf'h 
lMrtdE- 
Georgc, itch. 


\\hl'n I Idll'" illl1l ('l'or
e\ildl \\a l1lilit.1l\ ..tore- 
kl'L'J)('r tt) \'rnjat"hkd B.mja. );'0 po..ition ("(II1Ìd ha\ e 
ì'ecom' him h( tk.. III' \\ d.. ;> n iek.1l ,..torekel'lwr -and. 
\\,1 ,0}-; ,...,('r,lIll of the h\flwp.lthic hotel \\ I,ich we latl'r 
tmned intu .1111, pi',d, He \\cl
 
 ounl-,. plump and 1-,enial. 
()n ,nclin.u \ ù," - clothed in 
l"rhian uniform, III' \\a'i. 
. a\ ( fn, Iii... tcltUn' nnnoticeahle, But on 
undav, 
.'rr 1\' din:1i h(,'\ dotht', and ....llhil1!! out to aUlact tl;l' 
1;- ncil' of the 1.ldi: \\ 1<0 \\Tn' healtlì re
orting, CeUlge\'itl:h 
\\, 
ight fur" !.lk .. tOl ITp at, To 
 him. his plump 
11.
tìI. lnc 'd in .[ \l'r\. ti
ht fittinl!: bl?ck tail co,tt \\ith 
1 II aid,'d L'tI, h I1liant ' \\ ,,;..;tl'O<
t. violL'nth strip/'d 
110u p, tent katIeI' boob \\ith cloth tops. little 
r,tttern
 \\ (lrb'd in hct\\l'l'n tlH' leather and the cloth, \\as 
10' \d'dt the modl'rn Serb can do whell he tties, Hi.., 
/rdt. a hO\\!er \\ith a gen!:'rous hlim'-wa, alwa\
 a 
i71
 
too 
nld.1I and pL'rdll'd at the ,lIlg1p \\ hich he thòught the 
1111 't <tttracti\,'. At an\ ratt' {
eor"e\'itch \\as nen'r 
IlL 1'1 iL'd. but let u... hqp{" that tllf' rumour of hi
 cnuragt' 
.,ttra
te(l mOr(' than his per
onal appearancL'. Om' :--no\\\' 

und.' \ "")11)1' girls 11l.I1iciousl
' sno\\ bdled him \\ hen he 
\\'''''' dn' 'cl in 111... h
 t clothe,., he gav{' a howl of elephan- 
tine I,'ue:htc), -tl Iped- to the gra\l' danger of his coat - 
]'ickt'd IIi' in hi..; l'normou... hand- a lump of 
no\\' and with 
it Idid Olle of hi.. agg:f(..sor
 ftat. 
On< mO\ì-.ing Georgp\ l1( h pre 'nted hinbelf at nur 
hO"'l'i t.d ,1l1d demanded to "PI' ;' patil'nL The t\\ 0 talked 
\ ioknth for "- whil!' .1l1d when (
{'orge\ itrh came d.wav 
a kdr \\a, di
t('ning at th, corner of hi:-- e\e, He said 
tu n1l' .. rhat man \\as nn {'omr.1de .\ I:i-eat big: man 
III \\ ,l
 .1I1d now look at him, all ,..kin ,md hone
 lll
id( - 
lIothille: !'\,' \\'e \\en Comitaj together. Ya!" The 
tL'.lr h,ld di:'dl'l'l'ared .1I1d hi, I" gk'lm(.d \\ ith another 
t',tlH' . Herr (;ott, th,lt i... d. life he nil'd. "t\\ olo,I\l'" 
"t hI( ,1<1 1)('1' mall .1I1d then FOr\\ ard,... alw.1:' s For- 
\\,Ill!... "lm.lgilw .. he dutdwd my arm. a dark night; 
\ 1Il1 "0 ...ilenth'. 
ilently throu
h tIll' tn-'! and there 
hdole 
ou i..; an enemy outpo
t. You pull out your 
homb,.. He ,," ung round to hi" hip porket and 

he"l d nll .1 
rnalli
h ,-C}uan cast iron bo'\: at one end of 
\\ hich wa'i a hra... "ap, He unscre" ed the cap, and 
. ]H'inkd t.' ,l pin \\ hich proje' ted from th(' casl' .. You 
, ,that pin wl'1l 
'ou hit it - count one. t"(1. three. four. 
,[ud ,It Ii\.. tllff'\\ it, \h then, Homn! Boulll ! 
l
oull1 I" he "a\ I'dl>i... h.lIld... \\ ildh flu \' ft\'. \\l' rnn 
IIt<< I' thl'llI, ah\a\' tluO\\ ing, Boni11! Bouin I Th,1t i... 
JIll Eh J - 
.. \\"1' takl' no }'I i"'on('r... he \\l'nt on. the\' takl' 
no) l'Il"'lIIH'\-. and from Ì\\ t, hundred of 11-. onh' Ì\\ I'llt) 
thll'(' remain d. tine md.n tlut on, Y d..' 
Hut hi
 "')J1uade \\:. llOt, in llO...pital, the \\(Hldcrful 
hu o th.lt GelJr
_ \'itch ll.ld piduad him; pl'llhlp
 the 


1'0\\l'r of bealinr-: pdin requÏ11 
 qu,ditie... IIthL'r th.m h.tttle- 
til,ld bla\Trv .\t any r.lit- mv "ik hdd nicl..I1clmed him 
the" Bit: ch'ild" to the great jò
 'If hi
 'omradl'.... becé1 ;bI' 
he \\ Olild hO\d \\Ïth a
onv before thl' doctor had ap- 
pn1dchl'd his heel. He him...elf adopted the name a\l(l 
"ould p,lthetically -d \' to her. " Big Child ha..n't /-"It ,l11\' 
cigarettt" Sister." J 
Georg('\'itch h,.d a beautiful hOT and an English- 
nude "dCldlc of \\ hich he wa" inordina tl'l
' proud, One 
day' hI' \\a" appointed captain of "Ll.\'aln'. aud a fe\\ day' 
Ìd tel' rodL' a\\ a v. How mdn y nl<tiden
 \\ e}ltfor his going? 
Another Comitaj. 
'[y ""conel ('omitaj i
 nanll'lc .\fter two nighbi n 
a train I stumbled out at a wa
side ...;t,ltion 
 ekin
 ..twnl-: 
Turkish I'offe
' \\ ith \\ hich is hani
h slce1' from mv un- 
sati...fied eyelids. .\1'1 inn layover tilt' Wd.Y and although 
it wa
 :) a.m. 1 opened the door and entered. but 
taggert'd 
hark ga
ping for breath. Thl' ftoor of the big: dining: hall 
was heaped \\Ïth hundle..; of ra
, .\t tir
t 
ight it \\.IS the 
moonlight ftitting (1f a rag and hOl!l' nwrch.mt. thl'n \\hl"n 
onl" ...a\\ tIll' fa<< L, ther
. and hen alllb .lIld Ic
... it \\a
 
more like ,lIl .\ rmenian nlcls
al'l e, It "melt like ,; n
d
"'dcn' 
too. a mas...ane ....e\ eral da \ s gOI1(' , for the \\ indO\\ s 
h,ld \)('en tight ,hut ,dl night ,1111\ there nll},..t ha\t. be('n 
lift
' 
oldiers sleeping thell' I ordered a tabk in the 
fll:.h mornin
 air \\ithout, and pre..;ently a
 I \\clS 
ippinl!: 
lilY coffel' hI' came out to me, Hl' \\d
 gorgeollsl
T drunk. 
and evidently hdd been so all night, .\rollnd hi'icoat 11(' 
had a thick Il',Üher belt containing 
ix hombs, on either 
hip \\'dS a 1\'\'oh l'r. also ,,\\ ord. dagger d.nd hd
 ond, allll 
a ritk was on hi
 b,LCh. 11(' ('l'med to .1 military sense 
dkin to what tho..c old fashionL'd mountehanks \\Ì1O used 
to carrv and to play 
inllllt,lIleOlbly drum and ttiangle, 
I oncertina, hells, p,U1-pipe
 and C y mb,lb at e to the mu..ical. 
\\"e had little intercours . for ,dcohol hd.d erected .1 
harrier heÌ\H.en u
. and I nel'd IllV Serbian ,-poken slll\\ 
,lIld distinct. Still there he is a picture of thl' .Ipotheo"i... 
of warfare and by now he mll
t h,l\'e been :-dti..lied. 111 
opposition to thl
... I pldcc t.he pbItrait of 
ikolo Pado- 
vitch. 


Nikolo PavlO\'itch. 


For fi\'e day... he "a" our Cicerone, appointed by :\Iarko 
Petn)\'itch. 
o\'t'mor of Ipek and brother to the King of 
:\fontene
ro, PadO\'itch \\as a large 
paré man \\ith 
black hair and moustache. keen generous lookin
 ey(''', 
and the m{bt heautiful mouth I han' 1'\ 1'1' ....'en, H i
 
lar
e frame \\a
 clothed in a French tiremdn'" uniform - 
thl
 French sent all their old unifOl nb to :\lontenegro 
and though it wa... "e\'eral 
ize,> too 
man for him it could 
not hide hi
 natiw dig:nitv. He spoke .\meriran, HI' 
e\.plained us theComitaj as a l,ind of \'i1-!ilance committee 
instituted in OJ lkr to h.ep dm\ nthI' ex"{"", of the 
Tnrki...h rull'r
 of the Serhian popula(:e, In :\lacedonia 
I -;pecially there "en' Serbian. Rulgdrian, and Creek 
Comitaji. and to the joy of tIU' Turk they 0<< c.l"iOllrllly 
,,"ul<<l fall foul of each other. 
,\h! di
 ere place." he ";,Iid onCl' '.Id d(' 1'111 k... 
for ho

e..; an dey did jl''';''' \\ It 1\1'\ lik<< \\'1 kip 'em in 
order, \'flU bet. S"-v one 'I'm I,. teller hl' (',IIT\' un Chri"tidn 
gab inter i" areem - \\c shoot 'im up- or oÌll' 1Ì11l' ni
ht, 
:\li
t{'r Jim, . dissclpear. Sf'!" hI' ilicked a tinge I' 
acro
'i his throat, . dl'Y kno\\ \\ Iwn a goont' to, and d,lt 
kip em feared. Say 1 judg
 'l make too much graft. \\'1 
íÏ\. im too 
ure ! \r.e jUdgl 'n jur' 'n e\.ecurta <Ill in one. 
dat mak,. 'm lean' our /.:'ab alone I'm tellin ver ! ., 
There wpre educated men among
t thl: ClImitaj. 
in fact thL greater propolIion. l'ikolo Pado\'Ïtch told lb. 
1Il' \\ as remdrkahl
 intelhgent and tho hOJll.I }le,bant had 
l'dllC.lted himsf'1f and n'dd Engli..h belter than he 
pol..l' it. 
Ii i..; fa\ ourite author wa" J ull'.., Yc me. and " H.ound the 
\\ orId in Eighty' Dav.." h(' judged a md..terpiele. and 
.. J,\lll' E\Tl'" came rnnd. T\\ ic h
 had heen caught 
h\: tl1l' Turk ; tl1l' 1ir
t time. ,tlthough thpv had shot him 
ill hfll-l'n plan yet he c"LlJ>ed. \\.l" hidden b
 SOIl,Il' 

l rhian \\ omen ,lIld ".1'" cured, l-k (\.plamed that 111 
:\l.lu'llnni.l ,l Comitdj coulù h,I\!: ,\l1
 thiBb he dl,,..ired and 
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\\ithout payment The Lcond, time hl; \\a" on
rpù\\eTt"d 
and bpaten bv t\\ e1\-, men \\ Ith fencmg -.takl 0 They 
thought h \\

 dying but nt-'\erthl'lt-' ent þ.im into fUl- 
kev on a bullock L,ut, The ,lgony of th,:Ü Journey ('dn 
hetter be ima,.::ined than dl'
erihed, They put him mto 
ho
pital and, he ,aid. trE lt
'd 
im \'f'ry. kindly t,ill he w
s 
hetter. \\ hen the\" flung him mto a hlthy pn
on, Hh 
11 iend
 h,ld di ,co\Tred \\ hi re he \\ a..; and :>t-nt him money 
or he \\ould ha\" ...tan"d to death, HI dr>"'lTihpdllOwthe 
dungeon \\, , like night, h,'can..;e thl' onl
 windO\\ 
 \HTf' 
hlocked hv the poorer pn"unn s who "tood there all day long 
holding oÙt arm<; through the bars to beg dIm, from thf' 
pa.;;-er;; hy, He \\dS n rued by hi
 friend
, \\hu bribed thl' 
(;on'rnl,r and a g-aokr, and he was allowed to t'Sc,lpe, 
But hi... h 'alth _ dS undf'rmined b
 hi
 
uffering;;, ,1I1d 
for si:\. month" he lay a cripple in :\Iontenegro, H, 
cured himself, In the summt-'r he crawled do\\ n to 
<"attaro, and on the e;\\eltering "hore-. of the \driatk 
he built a primitiw e;WI at bath. In a fortnight, he ",aid, 
hi' wa..; Iwtter, and in 1\\0 month..; wa..; able to get about, 
\\1]('n he \\as quite cured he emigrated to Anwri,'a, 
,dl('re in a few \"ears Ilf' r.,avpd -(Soo, He returned to hi.., 
t'()jmtn', but \\ ä-- so nppn....--r>d hv the misery about him 
that irì a few months all his mÖnt'Y had hf'pn gh'en a\\av 
and he went bad.. to Am(Tica to get morL 
H(' \\ a<; a rabid pi oe;p('ctor, and whf"n he lealIled that 
I had bpf.n a mining engineer. he wanted me to join him, 
after the war and make a thoruugh tour uf the mountain>; 
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in .lITh nf mineral. H, \\ a in Canada \\ h, n tht war 
"tarted ,lI1d hdd urgani,.,t-'d th, lal.. 
l rbian rontinp'ent 
\\ hich had left that colo11\ tv ,tid }Iontenc"{ro, He 
had 
tIict notion:" and \\do.; rli:-=g"u"ted be(dlbt' the :S, rbidn 
girls in Ipek \\ould not di-.card Turkish rq
tume, 
"I ,,<-,z to 't'm }li
H
r Jim, Tisnt dt nt, Dats 
\\ at I -.el, De<:e ere gal
 f.,oin ;bout in troUSI 1'" an l 0\ ( rin' 
up del' fdCf ame a if de\" \\ a., Turl-.-;, But dl'\ tell..; me 
tel' mind nk bu
inl Tron er:ò mort-' rnmtortable, th('\' 

ez, an I "'dv,ti',n't I omfort \"ouorter bethinkin' hout, hut 
nations, But de.\' afraid, Üf'Y c;a
 Turk come hack an 
'\ hat then? " 
We took him one day to \"i
it th, -\rchhi
hop of Ipek, 
Se,mehO\\ there W
5, no introdul tion, and the dignitdTY 

eenwd a littk hurled thdt \\e 
hould hay!:' brought ,l 
ommon soldier to 
le him, At last he turned L con- 
de<;cendinglv to Pavoh-itch and demanded his name, 
Th(' .\.rchhi,;hop'" E'xpre...c;;ion changed at once. 
" \\ hat," he "'did, rir.,ing from hi.., chair, ff You are 
X ikolo Pavlovitch,' He .;hook lJim \\ armlv b\' the hand. 
,. 
o I han' met \"uU at 1.r"1.' " - 
\\'hm we left Ipek, Xikolo Pa\'lo\.itch, \\he, "uftt'rf'd 
at time... from had facidl nem algia a"kr>d u..; to 
('nd him 
onlt' camphorated oil. al
o an old <;w( .rter if \\ (' had 
one, The thinf.,
 \\ere .;ent and I e"pect he got the oil, 
hut I douht if ,l \\oollen sWl.'I.ter could travel from ont' end 
of Serbia to the other in ..;aft-'ty 
erb<.; art:' ..,0 '-usreptiblc to 
, old. 


IS 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


By L, 
larch Phillipps, 


X L warc;; imply the e"istence of an inward antagun- 
ic;;m, an antagonism of \\ ill, idea, ambition, 
prec
ding and leading up to the outwdrd an': 
tagoni"m of act, But it has hitherto been the 
case that the.;;p inward antagonisms, the real "ourc.. 
 of 
wars, ha\'e ran'lv bl'l'n \-ital or permanf'ntly mportant 
to mankind in general. 
:\Io"tly they ha\.... been antagoni"ms of king
 dnd 
mini..;krs, and ha\'(' embodied State jecllou..;ie" and am- 
bitionc; more or le
, iJ re1e\ clllÍ to the national welfare, 
Hencp '\\ hen a cf'rtain amount of bluud had been ,.;pilt 
and the a\'ail,lblp read" money 
pent theTl was nothing 
to pre\, nt a peace heing patched up, Thr> peace might not 
mean are, onciliation of the inten'st<.; im'oh pd, but tho
f' 
interc.sh being u'ouallv tri\'ial it mattered not whf'ther 
they wen ITronciled or not, The national life grew pd
t 
them, grew u\ er them; tJl(' march of humanity ldt them 
far behind; and the hi..;torian, who by and b)1 re\ ie'wed 
hoe; , f'\'ente;, might imagine himself wandering amid thp 
ashe, of e:\.tinrt \'qlcanot'>;, 
Rut \\ hat if th, inward antagonism do(;, not pa"" 
\\ hat if it i..; not onh' profound and irn.rondleable, but 
l}(-'rmaJ1('nt' In th.rt '"<] ob\-iou
ly thf're i., not much 
Ihl.. in di
l U' .;in, pl
r for howl \'er much WI di'icm ,ed 
it \W ,oulrl not reali", it E\ en if \\'(' ananaed 1erm..; 
an(l signed treatih and "heathf"d our sword", \\ _ 
hould 
not ha\'e made I>t'acl' <;0 long as the inward di'o' ord 
remainL'd operati\ ,', \\ l' might , 0\', I' q\""r till' fìrf' but 
the flamp \\ auld burn within, 


Evolution of Prussianism, 


\\'hat i..; it Wf' an dealin
 with;> I would \\ ish tIw 
reader to fix hi>; attf'ntion un tJ1(' orderly, progre in' 
f \'olution of Pru ...i.rni"m in ib own honK and <.;tronghold, 
from a rou
h Ul1(vn- 'luUS law of life dictatf'd b" har..;h 
circumstanc' and grim nee, o.it\". dlJ\\n to it<.; final 
3.ppt'aranc I a... a n,j."onpd theon' of .
onTmnent and 
religious or ethi,'al \'o.;tl'm; and pI ciall\' I would han' 
him noÍP how all thI..; latt.r politi al and rdigiou
 dp\'elup- 
ment wa made tq match the plimiti\', law of life and 
but l "pfL in fin'r intf,lIertudl or 
piritual langua,
' 
th' impul"L" \\ hiL'h guid'd that lifl '" daih r'mduct 
Just a \\'r> u' of England that h :,v"peJ of libl'rtv wa 
of "Iuw .
rO\\ th, and \\.l built qn fact ,md 
'\. perill1' nt 

) that her CI l"atiun uf a fIt f'lllpire ha" "'ell1"d \In- 
rI nsirqu c t hm' hit \\, 
, f.l hionpd h\.' 1'011\ ni .nr 
r,lth( than 111 rnrdan r \\ Ith ,m\." pn, on, ;\., d ill ' 

o too till I1t.. It' ill ,tin, t 111 PII1" i,l II",]' bl icl t, 


han grown gradualh' out of 
if( :> (''<pi I kncf' and to ha\'c 
been for centurit, a matter of t'qmmun u"a
p erE' it wa" 
raised" to the dignitv of a philusophy and a faith. 
It \\ ould almo
t seem that tht land of Prussia had 
bepn rredted fqr the C':\.pre"" culti\ ation of the 
tf'rn 

plrit which lame to re.,ide there De--olatf' and c;;avage, 
ib mountainou
 plains trending gradually to the grey 
\.\ aters of the Baltic \\ ith which the currents of it..; rh.er", 
the \'i<;tula, the Odl'r, the 
pru', \\ pre often undistingui-;h- 
ably blent in \'a.,t e"pans uf mar
h and reed, ito:; heathy 
or gra
"V tract..; intf'rspersed \\ ith fort'.,ts of fir and pinf', 
\\ olf and bear haun Íl'd, it offered truly a rude pri, for 
\ alour to the Slcl\.
, \\ t'lld..; Dane..; and (;ermanc;; b\' 
\\ hom it wa... contt:
Íl'd, Xot till tIlt-' fhil teenth Ct-'ntur\' 
\\'a<; Chri.;;tianitv introduced bv the "'llmmarv method..; ol 
tht-' crusading õrdel--, tll(' Teutonic Knight" 'and Knight... 
of the 
word, l11i
:"ionarie WhIN' religious zedl w..to:; imper- 
fectly di
tinguished from lu
t of conf}lll:>1. 


Heterogeneous Elements, 


Out of th('
r hcíf'rogenf'ollS ('1I-nwnto:: millgled i.1 
fle-rcr> cqnfll..;Ùm tl1f'n' fOJ med bv degJ (, , .m at i
tlll ran', 
not di...tingui..;lwd indel'd by aÌ1V of the rdÌnement or 
gran of bearing \\ hich \W <l"'oonatl' \\ ith the word, hIlt 
remarkablt-' for tIll' implacable n 
olution \\Ïth \\ hich it 
impo..;pd it<.; will upon e;ubjert dae;<;l c;; and peoplf'
, The 
im aekr., \\ "r ;."t only the feudal lord-- but tlH' military 
conquerors uf the country, As rocke; jut up out of e;torm
 
\\dters 
q \\ pre the\' 
urroundl'd 1)\T he,
till and ùtJllbtful 
dans eager to subll1Crgf' thl'Ill, l'h..ir po-;ition could be 
maintained and, "tended but b\ the ('XPITI nf unfalter- 
ing vigilanu' and re..;olution. Sèlf-pn nation ml',lIlt for 
f'\l'rv wobk in the land thp "'UcCl .
flll maintellanct' of 
the famil
 digllih' ,md allthorit, ahain...t all att,1Ck, ,md 
thl' kef'ping hi
 0\\ n foothold amid tIll ...hifting element" 
of thdt fiefL' p "qcit'ty b\ \\hich he \\d- ,urrollnded, Rv 
thi
 endecl\our th, noble \\"IP dr.r\\11 ..nd \\eleled int;' 
a -olid body in"pired b\' tht t\Tannil pIin. iple in all its 
nakedJ1( ,and PO\\ ( r. 
If the rp.lùer \\ÏII refl, t 011 the nature of th( E'n- 
\"Ironment in \\hi,h the lolution i)f Junkerdom tuok 
plarf', he will .,can e1\' \\ ùlldl'r th,(t it ,hùuld 11,1\ 
Ï\ I'n 
to th, world th me ot ...tubbornh' .....t

 Iti, ,.: ,t, known 
tl> hi
tun- rhl'n ar d\, [)ntl nt that 'IT'
lp drvp 
\\ ill ..tain .. n. 'I \-011'. rJ1t'l. h lin I hll)nd 0 
in l.Jrli, ,lplc' thdt the Ita tllldur Illl!Jlint it, If on 
n( r.ltiull .lft'r lIt 1.ltif1lj In tIll' tUn- 
"ntJ,,,,d \,1- tll 'p' ,I IlL 1', ..n <lutt,n.tic 
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in,;;,tll1(., nnrturï'r\ h
' rr'nt urie... of a""i(lu01h practicr anò 
1\";(" th,lt it ha... bl'l'lI able 11. dilÏlN.' it";l'lf like an e"..;enn' 
without lo...ing it-. own identity. 
It is to that proc('''''; of diftu
ion that I would ask a 
monlf'ntarv attention, E.n'ry practical rule of life or 
gonTning 
y,:.tem, if it is to prosper in the world, must 
achieH ..;ome :,ort of an intellectual and spiritual e:\ pres- 

ion of ibelf, l'ntil it does this it has no real existence 
apart from the circumstances which .'alled it forth, and 
cannot hope fo commend its('1f to dweller..; outside those 
circumstancf''';, One uf the most fl'md.rkable things that 
h,IS occurred in Enrol)!' during the la
t thrf'P-qual tf'rs of 
a centur\' has been the il1\ e..;titure of tl1f' ptimiti\'e Pru:-.- 
sian rule of life with its appropriate hody of arguments, 
Ieasons, and even aspiration
, \\'hat was a mere blind 
instinct, born of nece...sit
, and the grim fact
 of lift', ha<; 
found ih intellectual and spiritual st'lf and ha:-. b':..'come 
in con<;equencC' a pro"l'lyti
ing influence. 


Teuton State Philosophy. 
To attempt hen' a description of the State-philosophy 
of Prnssia a<; finallv formulated \\ ould take u
 fell' be\'ond 
our limits: but if \\'{, approach the ,:.ubjl'ct from the point 
of view of the practice and usa
e of the Prussian nation, 
if we try and imagine the philosophy as fitting the life, 
and th
 chid charateristics in the life as de\ eloping into 
tl1f' main tenet
 in the philosoph
', we may be able to 
di<;engage thl' essential traits of Prussianis\1I, 
" To be weak i..; mi..;erahle "; the Ie:-.son of Prussian 
life i" smnmed up in that shurt phrase of 
\Iilton's, The 
quality on which the \'ery existence of the im'aders 
depended was their capacity to dominate, to keep and 
hold down bv the <;trong hand the insurgent and re- 
frarton' elenlents of 
ocieÌ\', If we were to 1Ì.gurL' the 
)\orma'u knights of Englånd, not absorbed into the 
population and reconciled to English ideals, bnt tìercdy 
trampling down t11f' conqlH'red Saxons into perpetual 
serfdom; if we can imagine a league of grey keeps and 
cas
le<;, not falling to decay, but continuing to e:\.l'rci
 
from century to centun" their subjugating influence, 
WI' should hå\'c a true idèa of the processes by which the 
autocratic spirit in Prussia has perpetuated ibelf, 
fhe reader cannot fail to han
 ob
en'ed the e'\.tra- 
ordinary s:Ulleness \\ hich pre\"ail..; amon
 al1 the Prussian 
portraits helonging to the dim picture gallery of pa
t 
history, .\11 SUI \'i\'ing records, ballads and legends 
deal ill one type, Down to the present it ne\'er \'aries, 
The heroes of the war of liberation, Cneisenau, Arndt, 
17ichte, Scharnhorst, the leaders of sixty-six and :-.e\ enty, 
]{oon, Bismarck, :\Ioltke, :\Ianteuffel, down to the 
Hindenhurg.., and :\Iacken::-ens of the present, all seem to 
incarnate, rough hewn and strong ac; they are, 
tl1f' same ideal of ph
'sical dominance, physical might, 
the mi
ht of the bludgeon, There i
 no more eloquent 
testimony than this pre\'alent typc to the influence of 
that long grim feudal hi<;tory biting slowly into Pru<;sian 
charadel, Let the reader weigh wel1 the les<;ons uf that 
hi
torv -that weakness is the final miserv-, that might 
and power and valour and the YÏrik \ irti.lð that onT- 
come and dominate arc the primary condition..; of life 
and ha\'ing weighed these let him turn to the State 
doctrine, as careful1y and repeaÌf'dl
1 defined during the 
la,t fift\, veal's bv a succéssion of Prussian hi..;torians; 
and ,I';\
 11imself \
'hether its kading: axiom -that .. nIL' 
State is Powf'r " -io:; all\' other than a tran..;lation into 
words of what has been the uncon
ciou.., rule of Pn>-.:<;ian 
life fnr c/'nturies ? 


The Sense of Power. 


For generation;; in e\"/'[\' typical Prussian household 
the "'eel! ha<; been gC'rminating which ha.., borne thi", 
fruit. TI1f' State i..; 1\1f' collel'tin-' consciousne"'..;, or bond 
of II IIi t \" of the whole. alld this bund of uni t\'. :,a \"..; tIll' 
Pru:-.sian doctrine, cnn:-.i:-.b in th(; seilSI.' of pow
'r. ])0\\\..- 
i:-. tIll' highe..;t good, Power is that \\ hich tr,1I1"1'ends all 
mm..l law, As I read the familiar )lhr,I' .... 111\" thollght 
trend..; hack on'r the bkd.k tracts of Pru"sian histon" and 
I ronÍl'<;s that the modern doctrine i.., bllt the slowly 
inculcated Ie""on of ancient experience, 
Hut \W' may go onf' <;tep furtllf'r. PrnÍl:...,;,)r [ramb, 
\\ hmll I li\...e to quote he,'alls,' of hi..; apprCt i:ltion of what 
i", po"iti\ l in Pru:-.sian ieka..;, ha..; <;omf' tim pag'" on the 
SLJartan I!i ,('!plir1.' and ",<'If ':\I"riti." which the go'pd uf 
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might impose.:;. nut hI' riseo:; to a o:;tin loftir-r f'loql\l'n,c 

d1l'n he goe, on to dr..;rrihp the 
piritl\al f.tith \\ hich 
IS tu he tht' cuunterpart of that theorv, E\ er since 
(
ermanv's fatal mistake in adupting, fUllrtf'cn . enturil'''; 
ago, the religion of a conquered race, she has" struggled 
and wrestled to 
pe with eve" that were not her eve..., to 
worship a god that \\'as not her god, to li\ I.' \\ ith a \\ orld- 
vision that was not her vision, and to stri\ e for d. hp<lven 
that was not her hea\'en," And now at la,:.t ha..; come the 
great re\'olt, the revolt of .. the most eanH':-.l and }M"- 
sionate minds of young l
erman\'" again..;t tl1f' thraldom 
of rhri
tianit\', .'\.nd instead of Chri...tianit\ \\ hat \\ il1 
tlwy ,et up, ' .. The pre\'a1ent bent of mind," come, tl\(' 
ans\\'er, .. at the uni\'ersities, in the army amongst the 
mort' cultured is towards what may be de::.cribed as the 
religion of Y alour." 
\\ïth that final definition the Pru
"ian ideal reaches 
ib symmetrical expression, I desire here onlv to cal1 
.1ttention to it.., logical completene...... and harmony, 
E\"ery practical theory must di<;cover, as I said, it" 
intellectual and spiritual self, 1'he tYlannic in<;tinct, 
raw and primiti\'e in Prussian hi
ton', fll1d:-. its intel1ectual 
s,:,1f in the conception of the State as power. and its 
spiritual self in a religion of \"alour. fhereupon it i..; 
complete It stands forth in organic unit
.. e,lch mani- 
festation of its nature in agreement, d. complL-1l' philn"ophv 
of life 


Our Philosophy of Life. 
And what about our philosophy lIf }ife? \\'hat ha\'f' 
\\e to set against the Prussian ideal? It had been my 
intention to de\'elop this theme also, to place our anO:;Wf'r 
to life's problem alongside the Prn
sia
l answer that tIll' 
e'dent of the contra
t might be reali
td, But I ha\ e 
already exceeded my :>pac
, nor perhaps is this further 
analysis strictly necessary, \\"e can work it out for 
ourseh-es. What docs our past show? Kot the dominion 
of an aU pO\\ erful class, but thc co-operation of all classt''' 
in the act of gO\'ernment. And springing out of this 
difference of root comes the equivalent differenn' of tlL' 
idea of the State, nut as the embodiment of power but 
the embodiment of libC'rty, Further, just a
 the Prussian 
religion of \'alour i
', as it were, thf' mOlal gumantL'l' of 
physical might and tyranny; so \\ it h u..;; the ITligion 
which establishe..; the independence and ultimate o:;upre- 
macy of tl1f' indi\'idual spirit is the fìrst guarantee of the 
principle of Libert\', 
\\'hoe\'Cr look's at the matter thus in the light of 
history, will realise the depths of the antagonism on 
which the present war is b3.sed. The root<; of that 
antagoni,>m âre buried in the past, and embrace 111f' lift'. 
political, intellectual, 
piritual, of nations. Fi\ e hundred 
years ago the seeds of this war were being sown, and yet 
there exists a type of politician among us who glibly and 
confidently talk about" making peace," as though that 
\HTf' a simple matter oasily within our power. If tl1f'v 
would consider the difference of which the war is but the 
external expres"ion they would pei-haps alter that opinion, 
Ho\\' can we make peace? \\'e might loncei\"ably b,' 
hook or crook stop thf' actual fighting, But would that 
mean making peace; would that nwan really stnpping 
the war? :\ot a bit of it. 
The \\ ar, whate\"er we mav do, and whether wc \\ ish 
it or not, will go on, It wiÏI go on, openly or unekr 
disguises, until the tremendous qucstion whether tl1f' 
future of Europe is to be dev
oped on a basis of tyranny 
ur un a basis of liberty, is finally answered. 


The Itali,lI1 Ambassador will open on Satunlay an 
f'xhihition at the Sutfolk Street Galleries of the Ho\ .11 SIWÎpt\' 
of Briti
h Arti<;ts of the work of the Italid.n SocÎe1\ "It 
Etchers and Engrd.wrs in aid of the Italian Rl'd [1'0"" 
Ladv Perl!:'\", \\ife of the High Commi""inncr for r.l11arl,1 
"a\', a rèLt'ptioil for the \ïctoria L. J.gue ,tt J'rinn', I
t',tall 

,lI1t ],I<;t FI i(1.l\', It \\ ,IS l'lrgdv attended, e
pI'Ó,d]y hoy 
LlI1adian (lflìLer
 and en:rything was Vl'J'\ wdl done, 


'k sr<;, Ene and Spottiswoo{l" ha\"f' jll..;t pllhIi...lw(l tIH' 
Soldias Enf!.lish-Frcnch Friend, .l u..;dui litt]e I1I.ulll.ll. 0 
French \\'ord..;, phr<lsl:'s, and sentenn ;;, with tIll' rl)\ n' pO\1d\l1[.. 
Engli",h, which will enahle am' n1.ln to ma\...( hinht'lt IInd,'( 

tond amrmg- Frt'\1ch d.J1(] Bclgi,lI1 truop..., TI1" hoo\... i 
"Id ,It 
211., anri all prulÏts an ,:"tles go tu the ]Ú.J. Cru...
 Fllnd", 


Tr... 
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OUR 


BANKS. 


By Arthur Kitson. 


F OH. man
' YLar... pa,;t Briti:-,h manufacturer50 and 
merchel11t,; han' complained of the difficulty of 
obtaining ddequate banking facilities and of thl' 
unflasonable objections made by their banker
 
to .lffording th(,1 1 the accommodation their 1)u
inesses 
n qui red, fhL 
 complaints ha, e become muc'h mOrf' 
fI equent and general since the London Joint Stock Banks 
iJ1\'.l(led the Pnn ince" in such forC!' and began their 
polin' of .lh,;orbinl- thl' priv.lte country bank" -a poliC\' 
which ha... pro(', eded dt an accelerating spf'ed of lat( 
until to-day \'('\ y fe\\ of the olel pi i\'ate banl
" remain, 
"-itllout doubt. thl
 policy has been productin' of great 
injun' to the nation and great hard
;llÌp to hundred
 of 

m.dl producers throuç:hout Great Britain, 
flU''''' country banks were tllf' maino;ta\' of thOU"dlld" 
nf indlbÌl ie'" a::d they were conducted {in a far more 
liber.tl and patriotic :-,cale than th(> London Joint Stock 
Banks The Countr
' Banker h.ne\\ all his cIienb per,;on- 
.dh. and \\'a" usually familiar \\ith their fami1\- hi...ton' 
Hè kne\\ whom to trust, He could easily distiñguish b
- 
1\\ een the thrifty, industriou:-" enterpri"ing man and the ð.- 
tra\'af;dnt.lazy and uIlprogres
i\'e indi\'idual. The banker 
\\ a 0; u...ualh' a leader in social aftair,> in his own to ,\'n ur 
di...tl ict. aIid took a personal pride and in
('reo;t in a
 
i:-,ting 
;n the de\'P!opment of its industries, \\"hilst he \\a,;, pl'r- 
haV, as I
een to makl' laf!"p profits as the London Banker
. 
hi
 {k:..irL' Wd" tempf'H.'d by a sort of ci\'ic pride, It was 
WIT J."ratifying to him to feel he was helping hi" neigh- 
hOlUS and fello\\' to\\nsmen, which ensured him their 
(,,,tel'm and gratitude, The demand.; of borrO\\ ers in 
] ondon or abroad were not likelv to induce him to forget 
tho
l' of hi:-, o\\'n trJ\\nspeople, III ,;hort. he u,;ually had a 
I,Lr!-:'t-' am')Unt of lo('al a
 \\ ell as national patrioti...m. 


Sympathy and 
Iutual Help. 


fho,,_ who ha\ e read Princl' Krapotkin's great work 
-'full/al Aid, \\ill rl'nwmber what an immense factor 
'-\'Illpathy, leading to mutudl help ha:-, hL'en in thl' 
de\ elopment of animal liff', 
\'Inpatll\' ha
 heen a 
"ill1il.lrIy valuable factor in the develo 1 >m{'\1t of industrial 
;-tnd commercial affair", Thi
 fador was pre sent, in- 
Jlllcncing the <<onduct of the privatL banker. \\ïth the 
,ld\'l'nt I)f the 
ouIles'" Joint 
tock (ompany principle, 
thi
 factor "as uttcrlv destro\ed, 
The pri\'ate banker frcf'!u('ntl
' bt'rame a sharehulder 
in his town'
 local enterprise", All thi... greatly contri- 
lIutl'd to tl1(-' upbllildin
 and development of Rrit<tin" 
indll...trie", I have been told h\' many of the fanners and 
count! y trade-.:men, h()\\ coml>arati\:e!\, easy it \\ a
 for 
them to 'yet financial help from their pri\'ate bankers 
thirty or furty veal'S ago, \\ïth the advent of the London 
Joint Stock Companies' country branche", all this i.... now 
Ch.LlW:l'd, J n place of the loctl banker \\ ith his \\ ealth, 
Po\\ ('r, locdl pride h.m)\\ ledge and s\'lllpath
', we have .l 
n1.Ln<l
l'r \\ ho i.... u,uall
 a ...tl anf!er, and \\ ho knll\\'s little 
or nuthing of tIll' tU\\-nspeople thf'mselves \\ho is u
ually 
\\ ithout any "'ocial or political standing, and i
 powerles
 
to grant am' Clm
iderablf' banking facilitie'" \\'ithout the 
("f)n
ent of hi" London Board of Directors, Hi.. in"tr uc- 
tion" are to '-1-'4 un' all tIw deposit accounts po,.,o;ible and 
:-,end a
 much currency as he can to London, If it \\ert' 
po:>sihle for a I"Ountry Ìllanager tu acquire country deposits 
\\ithout ha\Îng to gr,wt loans, the London Banks \\ould 
II ..':.lrd thi.... a, au idul condition, 
.Iu...t a: in thl" l'nitl'J St.lte..; the c:reat b.LI1k.'r" of Xl'\\ 
\ lIrk .LIld Chicago ha, (' ell\\'d\'
 e.1deanHlred to denlllh' 
tIll' Stat!'.... Iif ca"h ill order to a"ll1d"S and cOlltrol it in their 
O\\n citie, 0 the London hanh.... hdve tried to kcep till' 
strLall1 of currency .lh\a\'.... 110\\ in
 in their direction, \\'hl'n 
it is I'olbi(kred th.Lt thÌ" policv of denuding the country 
di...tl icb of IlI o n!'y is "ften for the puq>o"" of enahling the 
J on don h.LIlk... tlJ grant loan... to fon iglllT... \\ h" are intl'r- 
c..,kd in lmildin!-:, up indu...tril'" .L1m..ul \\ hi..h "un ...f ul1 \ 
"llIlIpdc \\ith our o\\n, tl\l' iroll\' (If tlw ....itu.Ltiun bel UIIH'" 
",LI'I,.lrent I Fn.1ll thl' X.ltion,Lf .lnd Pdtl i(ltic ...t.LI1dpuint 
\\ hd,t C,LlI he llI(1n ,,111 L1ing th,LIJ thl kno\\ kdl;, th.Lt t hl" 

I\ill
' of the Bliti...!t J'lIhlic' al( heill I'lllplo.\!'d lLr'dh' 
tu Lrippll: thell1 in their U\\u tl.Lde .LIld indu
triL.,: In .L 


former article I quoted from a \\ elI-kn()\\ n financial 
\\Titer a statement 
hO\\Îng the valuable a:-,,.,ista!
ce the 
London banks ha \ e given to the Cl rman" in building 
up their, ast businesses, This polin' has been for thi
 
country ruinOlh in the lxtreme, .\!though it ha... pru- 
bdbly helped to jncrea
e the banb dividend
, it has 
bJasted srores of British industries 


Risk of a 1\lonopoly. 
The continual absorptiun of the smaller hanking 
companie,; by tlH' la!:.:e une,>, indic,LÌl, th,lt \\ithin a 
comparati,'ely ,;hort space of time tllf' entire bankin
 
busine:-,,, of (;reat Britain will be under the complete 
control of one board of directors, 1 hi..; i,; a natiunal 
dangl'r which should be pre\t'nted at all ha.lar{k It 
would constitute a monopoly a" far I eaching and as 
inimical to the public interesb, as that which was e)"po
ed 
in the l'nited 
tates by a Congressional Committee a few 
years ago, 
The monoþol\' of IllOne\' .is the grel't-st of alllllOl/IIþolies. 
for it controls all others -' It gií'es its controllers supreme 
þO'il. cr o,:er þroduction, trade and commeyce-lla\', O('CY life 
1lself 0' l'nder modern conditions mon
\ has been maù( 
indi,;pensahle to e\'eryone, 
uch a mõnopoly ought to 
be permitted to no onf' company or aggrf'
atiun of com- 
panie", In the l"nited 
tates. its effects ha\'e been 
ho\\ n 
in the corruption of political life, and in the omniputence 
it gives to men like the late Pierpont :\Iorgan, \\ho "as 
able to po
sess himself of almost any branch of industr
' 
he de"ired, The career of almost lTen' one in America 
wa" at hi,; mern', He could make and unmake whum 
he chosp. and w"oe to the man \\ho oppused him 
 Hi... 
po\\er far exceeded that of the President of the lTniteù 
State
 himself. 
If such a monopol
' mu
t exist. let it be o\\ned by the 
n.ltion, Here is a leç:itimate field for democratic control. 
For, c,'en in the hallds of the State, a b l/lking monoþol\' 
llla\' b o a source 0/ illfinite harlll to the þ/.b'ic, unless it is 
-þroþerl\' and imþmtiall\' eOllducted for the illterests 0; all 
classes alike, HOllestl\' and efficielltl\' collducted. 1't 
'ould 
þr01'e aile 0; thc {!,reatest illstitutiolls for Ihe dn clnþl1le1it 01 
trade. !nr effectillf!. a marc cqllitab!e conditioll b
tíJ. een co hital 
alld lab 1/11', jar il1lþrO<'ing social cOllditions alld þrQ1'idillg 
all illCJ..hallstib'c rC<'c'lllte for the Slate, 
Th(' policy hitherto Ímr,;ued by our Joint Stock banks 
has been to give facilities to the .;trong and d
ny it tu the 
\\eak. E\Oid(.'nth' the\' belie\'e in tht, sa\"În
" "l'nto 
him that hdth shall be gi,'en. but unto hi"m'th,Lt h,.th 
not shall bf' taken awa\' ('\ en that which he hath," Th(, 
object of this policy is "to lend to thos(' only who are .Lhll' 
to repay immediately on demand, HI'nl'!' the ..,peculator. 
the Stock E)"change gambler. Cell1 1!et accommodatiun 
where the producer \\ ould be denied, 


The Policy Hitherto. 


I ha\"e kno\\'n a manuf.Lcturer. who. ha\ in
 sunk hi
 
capital in plant, machinery, and tools fur pruùucing- 
nee 'ssary and useful drticle..;, wao; unablt' tu pruceed fur 
lack of banking accommodation \\ hieh \\ as refused him on 
the ground that machinery and tuols arc not considered 
banking secmity, Had thIs man bought shan s and tried 
his luck as a gambler, he might ha\ e secured b,lI1kin
 
facilities to hi" heart's Lontent. .\ "\O,,tl'm which di
- 
nimindte'" again"t the production 01 \\
'alth in fa\ullr of 
g.lmhling pure and :-,imph'. i:-, neither mor.Llly nur e"unu, 
micdllv heneficial to any countl ,', 
Let it be admitted" at once -th,Lt thi" feature is nut 
altogether the fault uf the bankers them:-,elv('
, It is 
the natural and .'-'l11bincd n"ult,; of the Llgal Tender 
.\cts and tIll' DI'P(bit S\'stem under \\'hil"h the bank" 
'fn' f olllpelled to cl;.:re' to p.L
' dq)o...itor'" their claim" on 
dellldlHI ill k, ,L1 tender. C(1)"'l'qlll'nth it \\oulll he 
(ollrting h,Lllh.1 uJ->tn for t h(' h.lI1h.Ch to luck lip .L11 till' 
IlIUIlL'
 h:-lun
ill_ tll thl'ir deJ->"...itor" in in\ l'
tlw'IIt.., thl'\ 
.LI"l IIncLhle tu ljllich.h rc.di (', Iklll" prl'Íc'rclll"O' i... giv('n 
to 
hort-till1" lo.LIJ
 on g ilt-edt:\'d ",,'lIL i 1\ \ nd thi", 
d.l
s ut lo.LII \\ hich - .llthullöh 
uit.Lblc tu "1)(
cLllcltub 
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,wd dl lieI'''; j" 11ll"lli tdhk tc, the producing c1d
 . , 
rIll' feu \lIel \\ ho need" \lIOlle\ to hu\' hi..; 'l,d" and 
ÍL'rtili"eh alld elglicultural md':hinL'lT ;'dmlOt IImkrtclkl' 
tu repcl\' the lUcl11 untillw hcl
 sold hi's I rop:" .\ period of 
l11unth
 d.nd e\'l'n v ear:> mlbt "Olnetime'> intervene, \\'hat 
U
t' i
 it tu ofter 'him a slIm of mone' if there i" the [('- 
mute"t pro:,pel t of the loan bein
 called in a fe\\" \\'Lek.. 
1I1 munth:> letter, fhi..; \\ ould "im!Jly mean ruin to him, 
The hankt'r \\ uuld ha VI' to sell the farm in order to rCd.li
e 
thl d.muunt of the loan. 


A \Yell.known Financial Game, 


1 hi" prcldice i" hO\\e\'er. a well-known 1Ìllancia 1 
game \\hich is frequentl
' played by unscrupulous mOnl'\'- 
l,'ndcr" and e\'en by many who posp as capitali
ts, How 
11Mnv inn.ntors. manufacturer:::- and merchanb ha\'(' 
lwen s\\ im1led out of their lifc'.., earnings hv financial 
\'clmpirf''' \\ ho have dd\'anced mone
' 
n <Ìebentunos, 
l11urtgag"s or promi"",ory notes, and then S\\ ooped dm\ n 
on their lud.le,.,,, \Ïctims at a time when they kne\\' that 
thl'''' wcre UlMbie to repay tI
e money! Leg-al Tender 
.\cts 11MY po""ibl
' ha\ l' heen intended hy their framers to 
facilitate tI dell' ,111d to ensure equitable dealings bet\\, u'n 
nMn and man, But thev ha\ c often heen u
l'd as in"trll- 
menb of the gro..;..;Ó'..;t frand" and the cruelle"t opprf's
ion. 
l'IMblin", the 1ÎndllCic11ly 
,trong to rob and ter::-oris p o\-er 
the tinancÎdllv weelk. 
rIle històn' of 1ÎIlclnCt' i
 "trewn \\ ith the \\Tl.d"a:,::c of 
m\ ricld.; \\ hu licn l been hrol...l'n h\' thbf' mercilt.s.... ia\\ ", 
\\ÌÜch p\l ...nilw thl' pelrticular iristrun1l'nt
 \\ ith which 
dehb mllst he "ettil'd. \\ithuut ha\'ing made all cHlt-qnate 
pro\ isiun for a 
nttìcient ,>uppl
' of the in-.Ì\ un1l'nts, 
The (
U\ erI1ment..; re
pon
ihle lor the Ll1
cll Tender 
.\,.t-; dll not d.ppl.'ar to ha\'c given much ('Olbideration to 
this pha..; of the sllbject, Our cnn enc
 legi"lator" :,eLm 
tu han' heen haunted \\ ith the fear of making mCHlf'
' 
dledp, 
o they mack the conditions fur its l'reelÌion a.; 
diflìl'ult ëb pu.. ihk. dnd chosp as tIll' money-nll'tal onl' 
of the rdn."t and must C'xpen
ive. ll'a\'ing the puhlic to 
t he tender l1ll.'rcÎh of tl1t' fe,... pri \'ilc
;ed p
'rsons whu 
Lðppened tll control its suppl
, 
For the de\ clopment of d. nation'>; indlhtries, depu
it 
hd.nkin
 is in"utTIcient. Lon/!;-time luans, so l.'s
eIÜial to 
those engdged in 
td.rting and huilding up their enterprises, 
are unsuited to tho
 entrusted \\ ith money returnable 
on call. Further. thl' ri!;idity of the sYstem unn.l'r ...\ hich 
legal tender could be created prior to the war, made 
long-time II)dns a somewhat dangerous enterprise for the 
hmker. \nv increas r in the volume of legal tender 
n'ltt he\'oncÌ tl1l' normal amount. han tu be accom- 
pamed bv a . UIrC'..;ponding inc\'l
ase in the 
olll rc"erve,,- 
uften a ditfwult and alway
 an expensive procccding, 


German)' 's lVlore Elastic System. 


11. i- in thi,- pclrticular re
!J
'ct that the Cl'IïlMn 
5\ "tem hel'- proved ibelf far more clastic and 
uitcl!)lc for 
ii1ùustri,tI growth thdn tIll' Engli"h system, 
lJtes is"uell 
hv the t;erman H.eic1bhank required 0:11\ oUl,-third of 
their nominal \'alue in gold and two thirds in bjll
, the 
le"ult heing that. a
 the necL''isities of trade e)o.!Jelllded. 
the mealb for uppl
'ing thosc' nec('.;
itie" grt'W \\ith them, 
"ince the 
eruritv for the note
 \\'as furnished hv the in- 
dustrie.. in the f,jrm of hills of exchange, The in'crease of 
the voluml' of unco....ered notes is also permitted on 
pa
 ment to the Imperial GO\'ernment of 5 per cent. on all 
"uch n.cC''''' amounts, The r('sult is, the (;ermdn banker" 
have al\\d\'... had cIt their command 
utTIcient credit to 
h,ll'1... (;ernnn trcldl' and commerce to the ful\e..t <.''\.tl'nt 
\\ithollt running intu H'IY great clelllger, .\n indlhtl\' 
t h,tt , ould "al n more thd.n :) per cent. on d.nv additioll,il 
"'lpit.tI J('quired . mild. uthl'r thing... hein" setti"fd.do1"\ 
ll'eldily 'Cure 1ÌIMnci,tl 
upport. - 
\\ ith a million nMrks of gold re... He . the (;eIïlMIl 
H.eicho.;bank l ould i
"ue thr!''' million of legai tender notl 


In 10 1) nun .ou in '\IIn< the .mall ...1 \ nlin r ' of \Ir 
Arthur hIt n indu Ie Th \lone' Prc.blcm," (,d . I 
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and 1m this the h,lIll... lould i""ue t \\ ,.1\ L million Ilhlrk 
of Hank Credit. wherl,l
 nndl'l O:lr '-v km Oil" olle miHioll 
of knell Ìl'lldel notl 
 I'ollllllw i"'''lled ,1
,lÎn"t I;IH' millioll of 
!-:old rt'sen"',,;, \nd with dn ' ,Ill ,If 'four milliun of hd.llk 
cfl'ùit tilt' position uf our h,lIlb \\ lHlld b' no 
ctfl'r than the 
(
erman bank \\ ith its i
..ue of t\\ eh l' nlÎl1iulls! For the 
rl'al bchi
 of credit. in time..; o{ I ri'-<, IMrtinIl,lll\', is kC:d.1 
tend!'1 ha.;erl on till" natiOll<t1 creùit. and the 'puhlic is 
:-ati
lil.d with papl I' money prO\ ided thC\ know it i" 
legal tendl'r for all d!'bts publi,' and priv,lh-, 
Consider the pre..ent position of the 
mall pruducer 
who i" anxiuus to dn'clop hi
 blbiI1t.,,
., He ha.., no gilt- 
edged "LCUrity to ufter his banker, and therefore rclJ}llut get 
the accammodation hc reC}uile" H is on1\. alternati\ l i:> 
the pIÎ\ ate moncylend.'r or promoter. to ...\'hom as security 
he must dcli\'er np prartically hi
 '-ou1. The money- 
lender points out the great ri..;k he is running and m
lke::; 
hi
 interest charge" corre:-pondine;ly high, .\fter a 
fcw month" ur perhaps Ylars. of struggle. during which 
the producer has heen handicaplw(l by the hurdensome 
interest charges, the lender falls on him and cleans him 
out of all he pOSSI'SSð, If it be the promoter who helps 
him, it generally ends the "ame wa
 -;,e" in the pr<)- 
moÌl'l' pus"c,;sin
 hims!'!f o{ the hn
ine"" 
:r\'ow it is this dd"" of p\IIducer. onl of the ml<:.t 
u
dul in thf' cf1untr.\', fur \\ hom no IÌnalllÏal provision 
has yl't been made. Our lcl\\'5 ha\ol' placed him betweell 
the devil and the deep sea! The German Government. 
quid",;r and more intelligent in indu
triell and commercial 
m,ttters than the BIiti"h (;0\ I'rnment (and although 
autocratic. far more 111 tuuch with the Wclllts uf the pro- 
ducing cla
'-"-; th<.'n our..;) ha" madl' pnJ\'ision {or theirs. 
and Germcll1Y hd.
 hl'l'n reclping a ril'h ha1"\'. "t d.lmost 
entirely through 
uch t1nanci,11 pre...-isiun, · 
As I said in a pre....iuu
 article the main Calbé of the 
inadequacy of our banking 
ystem for commerCIal amI 
industrial net,(b, is uur stupid Bank Charter Act, which 
shou!d b(' repealed, I t has plac('cl our banking 
ystem in 
a straiQht-jacket, and it can only (',pand in one direction - 
namely. hy increasing thl' \'(Ilume of hank credit, \\ ithuut 
nl'ce
sal ily increa..;ing the b,b" upun \\ hich it re
ts, 
:In hi
 net:t article' Mr, .lrtlwr l\.itsnn þrol)(J
cs to 
þUlllt nut 110,J this iltllde,!wlcv of the British Bankin;!, 
System may in his oPiniun b:: best rclltcdicd,J 


The war h,ls pro
luc
d a fine crop of amateur journali"m, 
both in the trenches and at home, FOI d. witty spirit and 
irresponsible merriment 1\ ilh the Wounded is hard to beat. 
It is the" official organ of Brondesbury Park l\Iilitary Hlb- 
pital" but surely ne\'er befon, has an\ "official organ" 
produced li\'elier tunes, The Editorial in Xo, 5 is delightful. 
but not quite so gooù a" the one ill No, 4-an intel view 
with a bright girl of IR. who "'\d.nted to be a ml1'" - ,\\hich 
was in its \\ clY a ma"terpiece, 


rhe Red ('1'0 UarI;t. Ly \f1
. Iklloc r o\\mll'''' (Smith, 
FIdel' dnd Co.. ;s, (Ill. netì i.. .t 
ill1pk littk ,-to!Y of ,l Frellch 
Red Cro-,;" nur
 ' \\ ho had the ill-to! tunc to fedl into Ccnnan 
hand" at the time of the enem\' at" anu' thwugh Frame, and 
also th" "tory of a pULZlcd South GerI11.ln dodoI' who tril'd 
h,trd to make (
el man \\ ar practicl'''; "qualt' \\ith the ethic 01 
ciÙlisation, Incidentally. the (
t'rn1.ln doctor fell in 10\l' \\Ïth 
the French nurse. and but the rl'...t of the 
tOl v should he 
read, The atmo.;phere of w,lr io.; wl'lI col1\ l'yed, a1Ìd from such 
a hook one mav g,lÎn an idea of the sulfering... impo
('d on 
simplo country 'folk hy in\'a
ion, The plot of this book is 
extremely simple, but the manner of the telling is fine al t, 


The difÌl'renc
 in the upbringing of two 
isters, anù the 
influence of their '-epdrdte training
, form" the theme of I m'/-; 
IIi,;" ('(t\, (Ct ,.ll and Co.. II...,), the 1,I,>t book from the pl'lI of 
MJ, Jlhtlb :\Iiles Funndn. \\I\!. \\,1" one of the \ictim... 01 till' 
J It,itallia outr,t
I', Th,1t 1rLèùum 01 thollght allli "ctioll. ,t" 
,llilmed to thl 1II00e1ll gitllaunclll'd into 
 il'Ì.\. lll,lY dl'"dop 
hre,toth I)f vision. dnd chuity of mind 15 n1.lùe ,tlJUllll.mth 
ded.r in the person of DIJ.na. 1S how'st and heJ.lthv-minded 
a girl 
" rould be found. df ;pitt' her cult of th
 tango an.! 
tllll
e\-trot. Hel t\\in "j..;ter. nn the otll1 r hand. sufh'reJ 
lro'n l',ul.\-' \ïctori,m ml'th",l" ùf uplJlin"ing, an\! till' 111 din
 
of the t\\O ,,;,>ter
 when fully gru\\n, to :ethl.'r \\Ïth the per- 
plc\.it
 ,mcl complication.. arising from a varidv of 10\" IS 
m3.kl.. mdterial for a" gooù a ..;tor} any that :\Ir. Form,m 
h,!'. \Hittt'n, \ï\ id char,ILÌl'lÎ",Üion dllll plenty of incilk\lt 
rl'ilÙLr thi,. a bl}",k to he UI11t',er\o'edh: rL ,m'u'lllkd. 
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A Romance of the South Seas. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


5YXOPSIS : .11 acqual't, an adi'enturer who has spent 
I :"st of his lile at sea, finds him!>elf in S'rdney on his beam ends, 
lie has a 'iI-,ollderlul story 01 gold hidden up a river in .Yew 
(;uillca and a (hance acquaintance, Tillman, a sporting man, 
about town, fond of yach'ing and racing, offers to introduce him 
to a wealthy woolbroker, Curle,vis, with a vicw to financing the 
s(heme, JI acqllart also makes the acquaintance of Houghton, 
a 'l..cll-educated Englishman out of a job, u:ho has done a good 
deal of yachting in his time. Curle:wis turns down the scheme, 
'hQltgh !II acqllart tells his story in a most convincing manner. 
llis silent partner Screed believes 1'n it, and unbeknown to 
Curle:wis, follows the three men, asks them to his house, and 
agrees to fi'lld the ship and the money, on seeing tJ
at !II acquart's 
hidden treasure map agrees with an Admiralty chart, The 
ship is the yawl" Barracuda," Screed, on the morrow, takes 
Jhe three men over the" Barracuda," with which they are de- 
lighted. Coming away Macquart is overtaken by an old friend, 
one Captain Hull, who hails him as B-y Joe, and accuses 
JÚm of many mean crimes, Jlacquart gives Captain Hull 
the slip, but unbeknown to him Hull gets 1:n touch w1'th Screed, 

nd enlightens him on the real character of fl.l acquart, Just as 
Jhe .. Barracuda" is about to sail Screed takes Hull on board 
and unexpectedly introduces him to fl.I acquart as a member of 
the crew. The voyuge passed with few adventures. Guided by 
.11 acquart the .. Barracuda" arrived at New Guinea, passes 
the coral reefs successfully and anchors in the tromised river 
,x:l
ich was in exact accordance with Jlacquart's chart, 


CHAPTER XIII (contilH'eá) , 
Although it was so early in the morning, the heat of the 
sun was beginning to have its effect; the bend of the river had 
partially cut off the breeze from them, and the river itself, 
scarcely stirred by the movement of the air, lay mirror bright 
and blinding between the emerald of the canes and the gloom 
of the forest, 
Four miles or so up from the,lagoon they called a halt, 
.and tied the boat to a tree root on the forest bank, 
"There's no use killing ourselves," said Hull, "This 
.ain't no boat-race, and I'm crool stiff from sittin' for a month 
idle in that blessed old bath-tub of a Barracuda, Well, :\Iac, 
how are the indications goin' ? " 
.. The village should be above the next bend," said 
:\Iacquart, "It's on the left bank-that's this one, and it's 
tìxed in a clearing among the trees, so that you can't mistake 
it!' 
" You seem to have it all laid down in your head," said 
Hull, .. One might swear you'd been here before and taken 
the indications, and yet you only had them laid down for you 
by another chap; blest if I'd be able to hold all that in my 
intellects; but folk varies, 
They rested an hour, and then took to the oars again; 
heeping close to the bank, they cleared the next vague bend 
of the broad flowing river, and a mile beyond, l\Iacquart, 
standing up in the boat and shading his eyes, gave an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 
"That's the spot," said he, "by all indications; but 
there's a landing-stage -that's something new," 
It was the sound of the oars, perhaps, that broug
t to 
their view the first human figure sighted by them since leaving 
Sydney, 
A man had clJlne out on the landing-stage and was 
standing as if watching them, a white man dressed in dingy 
white drill and \\ caring a battcred old five-dollar panama hat. 
Houghton, as they drew close, thought he had never sCtn 
d. more villainous-looking individual. 


CHAPTER 
IV. 


\\"rART, 
H E was unhealthily stout and of medium height; he 
wore black side-whiskers of the mutton chop 
variety, and his fat white face had such a 
stamp of meanness and debaucher\' that even 
lIull, who was not an impn ""ionablc individual, felt, to use 
his own words, .. put off," 
.. Hullo," said the stranger, as they came rubbing up to 
the rotten piles of the stage, "\\'here have you come from) .. 
.. Down the river," said Hull, fa
tening the painter to a 
stake; "and \\ho might you be" .. 
" Oh, good Lord! ., said the other. .. Ask me something 
else; I \'C near forgotten my o\\n name, Who might I be r 


\\lW, I'm the trader here, Rubber getting, that's my business 
\\ïart's mv name. -Got any lush in that boat of yours? .. 
A faint odour of gin and the manner and speech of the 
trader told their tale, 
" X'ot a drop," said Hull, scrambling on to the stage 
whilst the other
 followed him, "We're a teetotal picnic, 
That your house? .. 
On the bank to the right hand of the stage stood a frame- 
wood house limewashed as to the walls, beyond the house, and 
in a great clearing amongst the trees, lay a native village 
deserted except for a few goats and a stray dog or two, 
"Yes, that's my house," said \Viart, "Come up and 
have a drink; that's the village, people are mostly at work- 
come 'long," 
He led them to the front of the house, which was situai:ed 
away from the river, and then into the main room, a place 
barely furnished with native mats and cane chairs, and 
wearing such a look of neglect and sordidness and so littered 
and dirty that the soul of Houghton turned against it, 
An old beer crate, long emptied of its contents and 
filled with rubbish, stood in one corner, On the table stood 
a bottle of square face, a tumbler of thick, glass and a \\ater- 
pitcher; a rifle hung on the wall opposite the door and in 
another comer lay a pile of old newspapers many months old, 
There were chairs for all, and they sat down refusing the 
offer of drink whilst \Viart, taking his seat at the table, 
poured himself out a stimulant, 
Then he rolled cigarettes and smoked them whilst they 
talked, 
i\lacquart did the questioning for Wiart, after tht': first 
few remarks, seemed to have lost all interest in the origin of 
the new corners, accepting them as though they were old 
acquaintances, 
"There used to be a Dyak village just here," said 
:\Iacquart, 
.. There is still," said Wiart, " but the Dyaks have nearly 
died out. l\Iostly Papuans now; they do the rubber getting, 
There's not more than twenty Dyaks left; rum lot they are, 
\\on't work; there's an old woman, she's the chief of them, 
and her daughter, she's a peach, and ten or twelve chaps 
and their wives and children, Their village lies in the trees 
there to the left of the Papuan village-they fish mostly 
and hunt, and they're a holy terror to the other natives- 
Gosh, yes-they use blow pipes and go about with stabbing 
spears, And they take heads. You wouldn't belit:ve it, but 
it's true, The voung chaps before they get mamed go off 
and make a qùarrel with some Papuan \'illage somewhere 
near, and lay for one of the niggers, and kill him, and 
ake 
his head, A Dyak girl won't look at a man unless he bnngs 
her a head, 
.. How long has this trading station been here?" asked 
3Iacquart. 
" 0, seven years or so," replied Wiart, wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand, "There was a chap called John- 
stone here before me; he was here four years and died of 
something or another. He was frightfully thick with the 
Dyaks; they used to talk to him in English; the old woman's 
daughter isn't a full Dyak either, mixed blood; she ca
 talk 
a lot of English; I've talhed to her, told her not to tie her 
boat to my steps and she sauced me back; that was after 
she refused to have any truck with me, D -d montybank 
of a nigger girl talking back at me like that," 
" What's her name?" put in Houghton, 
'Chava, same as the old woman, she'') the daughter, 
and the Lord knùws \\ho wa
 her father; but she's a peach, 
all the same, there'') no dem'ing that." 
Houghton glanced at Tillman" " 
. Do you mahf' much money at th1s here busme
 
asked Hull 
.. .\ mug's bame," replied Wiart. .. There's no money 
in it l xcept mavbe for the Company. and the\-" have dozens 
of posts like this; even then we're done o
t by the chaps that 
can use niggers as thev ought to be used m the other rubber 
districts; this is a Dutch rompany, a lot of - fools!" 
Hi" head began to droop. and his lower lip to turn down, 
his cigarett.. had hone out. Gin had him lik
 a nurse and 
was lulling him to sleep; he started a\\ ake agam and begged 
pardon; lit hi, cigarettf', talked a bit more and then relaI?sed 
again, and during that relapse the others filed out softlv mto 
the cle.Ul air of the natural world, 
.. He" been drinkine; hard, that chap," said Hull. " and 
he'll have the jim-jams if he's not careful. I don't evcr want 
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to smell gin again-Now then, Mac, let's get to business, the 
boat and the stuff in her will look after themselves, Is this 
the place, by your indications? .. 
" It is," said l\facquart. 
"Then," said Hull, "lead us to the spot where the 
cache is," 
"One moment," said Macquart. "Y ou surely don't 
want to go there in the broad light of day with someone maybe 
spotting us," 
" \\'iart's asleep," replied Hull, " and there's no one to 
look; what better do you want? " 
" I tell you," replied the other, " that wood may be full 
of eyes; it's plain madness to go straight after landing to a 
spot that anyone can follow us to," 
.. :\Iaybe he's right," said Tillman, "The cache won't 
run away, it's been there long enough," 
.. Then what do you propose to do ? " grumbled Hull, 
" Get the tent and stores ashore," said :\Iacquart, " and 
put up the tent somewhere among the trees; Jacky and one of 
us can sleep in \\Ïart's house, and three of us in the tent." 
" Xot me," said Tillman, "I'm not going to sleep in 
that gin palace," 
.. I'd sooner sleep in the boat," said Houghton, 
.. I'm - if I wouldn't sooner sleep in the river than 
under the same roof with that graven image of d'lirium 
trimmins," said Hull; "not me.". 
"\\"ell, I'll sleep there, I'm not particular," said 
l\Iacquart, "It's a roof, and anything is better than a 
tent, .. 
Thev turned back to the boat, 
Tillman, who was leading the way, reached the landing- 
stage first, He turned and called to the others to hurry up, 
Then without a word, he pointed to something, 

loOl'ed to the stage by the boat lay a fishing canoe, A 
slim brown canoe with an outrigger. A paddle and a fish 
spear lay in it, also a spar \\Îth a brown sail. 
Sign of the owner there was none, and there was some- 
thing fierce and savage in the form and appearance of this 
thing that struck the four ad\'enturers like the zip of an arrow 
in a wood, 
" You see," said :\Iacquart, "it's just as well we were 
careful. That canoe has been follo\\ing us, unless it has 
come from the upper river, which is unlikely," He looked 
into it more attenti\'ely, and saw a fish h ing on the bottom 
board and half hidden b
 the mast and sail. It was a flying 
fish, 
He pointed it out. 
" I thought so, It has come up from the sea, and we 
didn't e\en glimpse it, though it mu,;t have been not far 
behind us," 
.. Well, it don't much matter." said Hull. "But it's 
just as well for us to keep our eyes open, Come along and 
get the stuff up, Fetch the tent alan,: first and let's prospect 
for a place to fi-.: it," 
They carried the tent to a clearing in tl1(' tr('('5 to the 
left of the Papuan \'i1lage and set it up, Then the rest of 
the boat's contents, including a spade and smLtll pick-a\.e, 
were stored bv the tt:'nt and co\'ercd with the boat's. sail. 
The oars and the baling tin were left in the boat. 
" The\"ll he safe there," said Hull, .. unlecs anvone runs 
away with'the boat, and even if they did, we can alwãys tramp 
back down river to the \'awl." 
He ordered Jacky to'light a fire and prepare a meal, and 
whilst this was being done they strolled round the Papuan 
\ illage, 
The huts thatched with sago palm leaves were raised on 
piles about six feet from the ground; not a soul was visible, 
with the e-.:ception of one old woman, who was engaged in 
watching som' goats, She seemed half idiotic and scarcely 
turned her head to look at the intruders, and they passed 
on, Hulllcading the way, 
As thev were turning to go back, from the trees on the 
right suddenly appeared a form, It was the form of a girl. 
She paused in the tree shadows and stood lookinfj at them, 
She was clad in some light white material, cast loosely and 
gracefully about her, after the fashion of the \'-reek /lÎlIlalion , 
one brown arm was exposed to the shoulders and a ray of 
light piercing the leaves above struck the copper bangle 
fixed above the elbow, 
Houghton thought that he had never seen a more lovely 
picture, 
She was lovely, a re\'t:'lation, a dream, mysterious as the 
forest that had suddenly given her birth, 
For a moment sh(' stood, and then just as a dream, she 
....anished, the lca\'es re-took her, and now for the first time 
they saw that she had not been alone; the glimpse of a half- 
naked figure shewed through the lea \"('<; , the figurf' of a \outh 
supple and sinuous and graceful a
 a f,lUn, then it \ anished 
also and nothing shewed but the trees and the still-mo\ in
 
leaves, 


AND 


\\ATER, 


"That's the gal," said Hull, "that's the peach the 
ginman was yarning about; b'gosh, he \vas right !- she's an 
a-pricot." He spoke v.ithout enthusiasm, though with con- 
viction, His temper had been brittle all Uw morning, and 
(he feeling that the girl and young man had been spying 
on them did not improve it. 
Houghton said nothing; the fact was being borne in on 
him that he had seen John Lant's daughter; Chaya, the girl 
half European, half Dyak, the child that had been born to 
Lant before he had come to his untimely end, 
As they returned to the tent, the\' did not notice that 
the old woman who had been tending the goats had risen and 
was making off among the trees, 


CH.\PTER XV 


THEY ST \RT TO DIG, 
W HEX they got back they found that Jacky had laid 
out some food and wa<; squatting on his heel:; by 
the fire he had built close to the tent. He was 
boiling some water for tea, Thev drank tea at 
nearly e....ery meal and they drank it sometimes bet\\ een meals; 
it was their main stand-by, and the sight of the preparations 
for making it restored Hull':, good humoUi. 
The Captain fell to on the food, as did Tillman. Houghton 
touched nothing, waiting for the tea, He had lost interest 
for the moment in food, in the e-.:pedition, in e\'Crything under 
the sun except the vision of tllf' girl that still pur:,ued him. 
It seemed to him that he had travelled the whole of his journey 
through life to arrive at ,this sight and this end, Fat( had 
shown him an absolutely new thing, and in one moment had 
led him into an absolutely new \\ orld, 
The beauty of Chaya, as disclo"ed to Houghton in that 
moment when her eye!:>, ga7ing at the group, had n ,ted on him 
in turn, was a thing miraculous as though speech hac! , orne to 
the forest or \'oice to the sky depths above the tn \ whole 
world in himself of whose e),.i,;tence he had known nothing 
awoke in troublous life, never to sleep again. 
And he had to sit nm...' \\hilst the Captain lIluncllÌng 
bully beef, e),.pounded his ideas as to their future prorl'l'dings 
to :\Iacquart and Tillman, 
I don't care a dump," said the Captain. .. whether "c're 
watched or whether \\c ain't; I'm goin' for that "tull to-night 
after sundown, .\in't \\e armed? :\[ac, YOU'\'! got to bring 
us to the stuff to-night; I ain't goin' to be put off WLÙin' 
what do you say, Tillman? .. 
.. I'm with you," said fillman, We'll go d.ml cratch 
the cache, and once we're sure the stuffs there \\e'll bling the 
yawl right up; four of us can do that. lea\'ing one Il hind 
to guard the boodle." 
" \Tery well," said l\lacquart I'll lead \'OU to the "'pot 
to-night. 

Iacqud.1 t had long dropped more than thf' vaguest pre- 
tence of acting in this affair under directions and plans gl\'en 
him by someone else, Had any of thel11 ta:-..ed him \\Îth the 
fact that he had once belonged to Lant'" crew and had 
a"sisted in the burying of the gold, I doubt if he "ould have 
bothered to refute the impeachment, There were no \\ itnesses, 
fifteen years had passed and Lant \\as no doubt forgot en, 
c\'en b\' the nati\ t:'", 
" The [erscl1clling \\LI,; sunk in the rI...-er close to the 
cache, you said! " spoke up fillman, "ho \\'a" engaged now 
in lighting a pipe, 
" Ye"," said :\Iacquart, " that's thp ,;tùr\', 
" The\' wouldn't have sunk her more than o\'er her deck,;," 
went on Tillman, .. There wouldn't have been \\ ateI' enough 
for more than that - .,ome of her bone-- ought to be lyin
 there 
still. .. 
.. :!\Iaybe they are," replied l\Iacquart .. unle
 th..' \\ ash 
of the ri....er has swept them away," 
.. \Vhat a devil that Lant must ha\, bl en, "ent on 
Tillman, .. You said he waited till aU the crew but one man 
were in the fo'c'sle and then clapped th, h,ltchc on 'em? .. 
" That's the,) am," .,aid :\ldcquart, 
Tillman seemed about to pursue th.. :-ubjed, then he 
seemed to think better of it. 
There was no u<;<. in raking up thi
 old bu"ine-,. The 
question whether this one man, who \\a" not included in the 
general 
urder of the crew. had a
sisted in the murder or 
not was a question for him to "ettle \\ ith hi" \1J.ker. 
Tillman \\as certain in his own mind that thi
 man had 
been :\Iacquart, and he cho c to lea\ p it at that, 
Towards e\'ening. the Papuan rubber getters returned 
from \\ ark, and almost at thl' <;ame time D\'ak canoe..; be 'an 
to arrÎ\'c from the "èa, ", 
Thf' DyaJ... fi
hermen, a" they pd.""l'd on to their \ illage, 

..J.ICel\' noticed th<. new encampment, but thL Papuans were 
more ('uriou... \\'omen and children came to look .It the new- 
comer..., and a fe\\ men, to uhom Tillman pn'sented tobacco, 
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.. It's just as well to keep in \\Îth the beggars, said he, 
"and not one of us can speak their lingo, Did you ever 
see such a deprused-Iooking lot of sa\'agt:'<;-don't seem to 
have any sen"e-all slit ears and \\finkles," 
.. They're like that from scrC'\\În' up their faces against 
the sun:' said Hull, .. There, they're off ; look, \\ïart has 
come out; ain't he a sleepin' beauty; he looks as if he'd just 
,,'toke up after another bout of dilirium trimins," 
\\lart had come out on his verandah, clost' to which the 
rubber gatherers had placed their baskets The Papuans, 
who at the sight of him had drawn off from the new encamp- 
ment, were now picking up their baskets and following the 
factor to a godown among the trees,where the rubber would be 
weighed, 
Hull and his companions watched this proceeding, and 
they noticed how carefully Wiart, at the scales, was attending 
to his work. 
.0 Look at him:' cried Hull, .. There you have a trader 
every time, nearly done in with drink he is, yet he's alive to 
his bizziness wh;ch is diddling the niggers out of rubber. Them 
traders take the cake, they do so ; you might cut 'em in pieces 
and all they'd say'd be . bizziness,' I ain't a particular man, 
but I'd sooner berth with a - pirate than a trader; they're 
a fish-blooded lot, sharks in britches, that's what they are," 
When the 1 ubber weighing was over and the natives gone 
back to their village, Wiart approached the tent, 
He seemed very much freshened up, and as he took his 
seat on the ground close to Hull and proceeded to light a 
cigarette, he began to talk. Earlier in the day he had been so 
dazed with drink that he had accepted their statement of 
having come from down river without question, Kow he 
threatened to show more interest in their origin and intentions, 
.. It's good to see white faces again," said he, licking 
the gum on the cigarette-paper. .. You're not come up here 
trading, are you? " 
.. No," said Hull; .. we're prospectors:' 
.. Oh, prospectors-and what, might I ask, are you 
prospecting for ? " 
.. 0, one thin' or nather:' replied the Captain, .. :\Ietals 
mostly," 
.. Well, I don't know there's any metals worth turning 
up the ground for," said Wiart ; .. and if there was, vourd find 
it difficult working any mine; you'd have to import labour, 
for one thing-where's your ship? " 
.. She's lyin' off and on," replied Hull, .. mostly on, 
\Ve're a private-owned party, and we ha\'en't come up the 
river to sell information, but to look after our own bizziness, 
same as you are looking' after yours," ' 
.. 0, I don't want to put my nose into your affairs.... said 
\Viart. .. You can prospect as much as you want, it's no 
affair of mine. This isn't my river, but I'll be glad to do what 
I can for you-where do, you propose to sleep? " 
It had been suggested by :\-lacquart earlier in the day 
that he and Jacky should sleep in Wiart's house, but second 
thoughts had made this impossible, 
They required to be free in their movements at night, 
and if Macquart were to sleep at Wiart's"it would be impossible 
for him to come and go without the chance of rousing \\Jart 
and making him suspicious, 
.. Some in the boat and some in the tent," said Hull, 
.0 We have mosquito nets enough for beth," 
.. Well, you can put up at my place, if you want to," 
replied \\'iart. 
They talked for awhile on various things, and then Wiart 
went off to supper. 
The sun was setting now across the river, and just as his 
lower limb was cutting the tree tops, Tillman went to the 
"torf'<; that lay under the boat sail and fetched out the pick- 
axe and the mattock, Then, as the darkness tool... the river 
.md the stars rushed out, ied by Macquart, they set off, 
Half a mile or so above the Yillage, the bank projected 
mto the water, forming a promontory some twenty 
yards from base to apex; the river took a bend here, so that 
the apex of the promontory formed the apex of the bend, and 
as they stood they could hear the water gurling and sobbing 
mund it, a mournful sound in the absolute stillnes" of the night, 
Stillne- , that is to say, of the ri\'er and its bank, for the far 
fore
t stretching awaý in bosky billows under the now rising 
moon, could be heard ,,'ibrating to the touch of night, just as 
a musical glass vibrate" to a wet finger, :\Iillions, of insects 
and thousands of night birds were beginning their concert in 
those haunted groVLS, where the moon burned green through 
the tropical foliaV and the fathoms of liantasse and con- 
volvulus cables sa"
ed across paths untrodden by man, 
:\Iacquart standing and lool...ing around him, seemed at 
fault, 
Tillman was the first to speak, 
.. Well," said he, .. ic; this the spot? " 
.. It i.., the spot right enough:' replied :\1acquart ; .. but 
the indications are gone" 
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.. The which is which? " cried Hull, .. What are you 
sayin' ? .. 
.. There was a camphor tree there," said :\lacquart, 
pointing to the 
pex of the prómontory, .. and another there," 
pointing to the base, .. The trees are gone, damn it! :\laybe 
they've been felled, maybe a hurricane knocked them down; 
anyhow, they are gone; but it doesn't matter, The stuff 
was buried between them and digging will find it." 
The last words took a load off the minds of the adven- 
turers, 
.. The cache was right in the middle, between the two 
trees," said l\Iacquart, .. and we have only to dig in the middle 
of this bit of the bank to finJ it'" 
. .. \\'ell, we'd better take a measurement, so's to get right 
in the middle," said Tillman, producing a ball of fishing line 
from his púcket, .. Hde, Houghton, lend a hand," 
Houghton took one end of the line and took it to the apex 
of the promontory, whilst Tillman at the base held the other end 
.. That would be about the position of the trees? " said 
he to i\lacquart. 
.. There, or thereabouts," replied the other. 
Tillman told Houghton to hold firm to his end of tbe 
line, then he walked up to him and came back with the doubled 
line, which gave them the half-distance, 
.. This is the spot-or ought to be:' said he, .. Give us 
the pick," 
He drove the pick into the soft earth again and again, 
breaking up the surface ground; then he began to dig with the 
mattock, The others stood by, watching, 
.. \rhat I can't make out," said 
ull, .. there ain't no 
tree trunks left, If them trees were cut down or broken by 
a storm, where's th2m trunks," 
l\Iacquart laughed, 
.. A tree trunk in this part of the world doesn't last 
long," he said, .. What between the climate and the insects, 
a year would see it gone," 
Ten minutes later, Tillman stopped work and wiped his 
forehead; he had cleared away the earth from a space some 
yards square, leaving a hole about a foot deep, Hull, now, 
took up the spade and went on with the digging, 
Not one word was spoken by any of the party in this, 
the supreme moment of their lives, All their labours, all 
their seafaring, all their dreams, all their future centred and 
balanced on this spit of river bank, on this form digging, 
literally, for fortune under the light of the great calm, tropical 
moon, 
Macquart, standing \\Îth his arms folded, seemed the 
genius of the scene, 
Then Hull flung down the spade, exhausted, and Hough- 
ton took it up, After him l\lacquart, 
Three hours of superhuman labour produced an enormous 
cavity wide and yawning to the moon, but not a sign of what 
they sought. 
l\Iacquart had stated that the cache was covered by only 
three feet of earth, The hole was five feet deep and more, yet 
it showed nothing, 
They sat down on the edge of it. 
.. Well," said Hull, to l\Iacquart, .. what are we to make 
of this ?-where's your cache? .. 
Macquart said nothing for a moment, then he spoke: 
.. It was here; it is here, The trees being gone, I can't 
get the exact measurements between trunk and trunk; I've 
figured it out to the best of my ability, All I can say is, that 
it is here on this spit of shore, and we must go on digging till 
we find it," 
'" I can't dig any more to-night," said Tillman, "I'm 
broke.' ' 
" So am I," said Houghton, "It's beastly. but the only 
thing for us to do is knock off and start again to-morrow 
night. I'm going to dig the whole of this spit up before I 
stop." Then turning to Macquart, .. Are you sure this is 
the place; maybe you have mistaken; there may be another 
spit like this with the trees growing as you said," 
" I tell you, I am sure," replied the other, "The distance 
from the village is correct. It was here the stuff was buried, 
and unless it was taken away, it is here still, And it cannot 
have been taken away, 
o one knew of it," 
ff Well," said HuÌl, rising up, " there's no manner of use 
talking, we've got to dig, and if the stuff don't turn up, b'gosh, 
I'll brain you, l\Iac' I feels that way." 
.. There's no use in talking lil...e that, said Tillman, 
gloomily. ff Macquart is in the swim along wit,h the rest of 
us, and if the stuff doesn't turn up, it hits him as well as us, 
He picked up the mattock, and Hull taking the pick, 
they turned from the spit and walked back along the bank, 
It was only now that the gold they were hunting for began 
to cry out to them with a full voice; only now that they, began 
to perceive fully the awful difference, between returmng to 
Sydney empty-handed and returning Wltl1 a fortune, 
(To be continued,) 
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AQUASCUTUM 
FIELD & TRENCH COATS 



 


Waterpro of yet Self-Ventilating. 


The unprecedented succelS we have 
experienced with these Coats is 
largely due to the recommendation 
of thousands of satisfied Officers 
who have given them the supreme 
test of Active Service, and also to 
our principle of never supplying a 
Coat unless we have full confidence 
in its giving ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


" 
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There is only one "Aquaac:utum" l 
-do nol accepl imitations. 


Extracts from 
Officers' Letters: 
.. It stood the Winter in 
the Trenches simply splen- 
didly, I know no better 
coat," Capt. p, 
"I have nothing but 
praise for ill wet and rain- 
resisting qualities." 
Col. N, 


.. I cannot speak too 
highly of my Aquascutum, 
as it has had many 
severe tests and 
has always proved 
to be absolutely 
waterproof." 
Lieut, N, 


I, Continuous wear in 
and out of the T cenches 
has naturally told on it a 
bit, but otherwise it is 
perfectly good, I can 
never '" ish for a better 
coat." Capt. B. 
.. I wore it continuously 
from the 131h to the 1 Blh 
and slept in it in muddy 
and damp Trenches, and 
for the major part of the 
time it was rainir>g, I am 
glad to say the coat kept 
me absolutely dry the 
whole time'" Lieut,O, 
.. I have used one cut 
here for 6 months. and 
though it is now very 
shabby, it is Itill quite 
proof against any rain," 
Lt,-Col. L, 


, 
The originals of the above 
letlera can be a"en by any- 
one intereated, 


AQUASCUTUM KAPOK VALISE. 


Waterproof, warm, vermin proof. Re- 
quires no blankets. Specially con- 
structed for hard wear and indispensable 
from the list of Service requisite., 
Weight about 9 lb., 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KI^G. 


The Or;s!Ïnal Cording's. Estd. 1839. 


The"EQUITOR" (Regd.) 
Waterproof Coat 
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Officers speak highly of the 
special provision for mounted wear 
in the attached apron buttoning on 
one side. 'Ihis absolutely shuts out 
any rain, and when not in use fastens i 
conveniently (out of sight) on the 
inside of coat, which then senes just '). ..".1 
as well for ordinary weal' afoot, The , 
coa
 can be had fitted with belt if ("i, 
desIred, ' r :'
 }
e-, 
 
 
One of the special materials, ii, , 
No, 31, in colour an appro
ed mili- ',"'W, ' 1 \ 
talY fawn, is a tough though finely- , " ' 
wmen fabric, light in weight, yet e t 1 \ \... ' . _, \ 
absolutely reliable for hard wear and ^" . 4 \ \ "\ ' 
tear, , ," \ I I 
, k \ . 
The .. Equitor n Coat is al.o made "', , , 
with warm fleece l.DiDg to detach. . .._ _ ..,.,..; _ _ 
_ ' , ' 
 l (". 
When ordering an .. Equitor" or _c_ 
I' Service" Coat (the" Service" Coat --- 
 - ::. 
is made without the attached aproD'. ..;:- ----- 
 
 
or directing that one be sent cn 

 
 \" ..- 
approval, height and cheat me....ure 
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and reference .hould be given. 
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New lllaafrøfeJ Li.f of walerproofcoat.. cape_.6oot.. trench wader. &cw.Gt reque.'. 


J. C. CORDING & C2d 
WaterþrooJèrs to H.M the King 
19 PICCADILLY, W. 


Only AJJre..e. . 
& 35 ST. JAMES'S ST. 
g,W, 


THE 
FASHION 
FOR 
PETTICOA TS 


.. 
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In view of the fa.shion for 
wide skirts, Petticoats are 
DOW in great demand, Our 
stock contains an infinite 
variety of dainty and prac- 
tical Petticoats at reason- 
a.ble prices, 
PETTICOAT as sketch, in 
rich quality taffeta., cut 
round and full, with waved 
edge, finished with pinked 
out ruche, In navy, grey, 
mole, nigg>er, saxe, pink, 
sky, and purple, Also 
shot purple and black. red 
and black, and blue and 
black, 


Price 16/9. 
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Sent on Approval. 
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Debenham 
& Free!?


y. 
.vit:/more Street, 
,C.vrhdi.t. Squ..rrl London,W 
F..mnus 10.. o"'
r.. Crnlury 
for Tallr for O!!ol,t., for V..I... 
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Another fine tribute to the 
World's best Fountain Pen 
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Strong, sturdy and 
looking in wear, \Valthallis 
are the ideal wristlet 
watches for men at the Front and 
those about to go. Thoroughly de- 
pendable under the very worst of conditions. 
Scientific precIsIOn in watchmaking and over 
sixty years' unique manufacturing experience 
have made Waltham watches world famous. 
As with pocket watches so with wristlet watches-the 
best of them all are those bearing the name Waltham, 
Look for the name Waltham on the Movement Plate. 
The bed Watch money can buy. In .ilve. ca.. 
with .trap and huckle from 
3 3.. Od. 


This one IS from a Gunner Subaltern 


B.E,F., France, 6.3.16, 


At the Front and 
those about to go 


GENTLEMEN, 
The enclosed souvenir may interest you, It is my faithful 
old \Vaterman, now alas laid low, This pen has been in daily use 
since October 21st, 1909, until a week or two ago, when it met with 
an untimely and sudden end, In addition to daily use, it has been 
on active service with me in France and Belgium for nearly eleven 
months-in the front line trenches-at the Normal Battery O,P, 
in the Battery itself, and back at rest, Last December I was sent 
as adjutant O,A,C" and I thought that the pen and I would end 
our days In peace, for normally the D,A,C.'s are for tactical reasons 
placed well back. Unfortunately I love my horses even better 
than my pen-and go to see them last thing every night, One 
morning my pen was missing, and later in the day my groom 
brought me the enclosed relic, trodden on by my favourite charger, 
\Vell, it is all the fortune of war, but I cannot do without a 
Waterman. so please send me another as soon as possible, 
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Waltham Watches 
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are re
arded as the most dependahle. of all timekeepers. T.he 
late3t Waltham acbievement .s tbe wmDlng of the Gr.md PrIZe 
at the San Francisco Panama ExpositIOn, Tbis i. tb
 ,bigbellt 
possible award and the only one of ,t" class, In add.tlon live 
gold medals and one s.her medal were also awarded to Waltbam 
Watches, 
01 all reliable Watchmaker. and Jeweller., 


For the Regular Type. 10/6 .nd up' 
warda, For the SAFETY Type aud 
rhe New Lever Pocket Self-Filling 
T\-pe. 12 6 Bnd up
ørd8. S.ferv 
T YDC beet for Active Service. or 
StationeR Bod Jewellen .11 over the 
world. 


In Silver Bnd Gold for preaentlltion. 
Fullest ..ri.taction guaranteed Nib. 
cIchangeable if not .uitable. Call. or 
lend to .. The Pen Corner." Full 
rønge of pens on view. for inspection 
Bnd trial. Booklet free from :- 


Watch 


Waltham Watch Co. (Dept. 63), 125 High Holbom, London, W,c. 


Booklet 


FREE. 


L. G. Sloan, C1}
:pelt. (tome\", Kingsway, London. 


The THRESHER Trench Caat. 


WINDPROOF AND WATERPROOF. 
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R ECOGNISED by the W.O.. and officially brou
ht to the 
notice of Officers commandin
 corps in the B.LE. early 
in the Winter of 1914, the" Thresher.' has successfully 
met the severest tests of Winter campaigning. and has estab- 
lished itself supreme for comfort, warmth and service. 
Up to February 29th. 1916. six thousand British Military 
Officer" have purchased genuine" Thresher" Trench Coats. 
This fact alone makes it unnecessary to publish even a few of 
the many generous and extraordinary testimonials that have 
been received, 
SPRING WE.AR. E.ven until the end of April the sheepskin 
lining provides the best protection against weather. and after 
then the lighter KamelcoU makes the Trench Coat the best 
all-round garment for Summer wear. 
The "Thresher" with detachable Sheepskin Linin
 5:.7 1 0 
Do, with detachable KamelcoU Lining 5:.5 10 0 


NOTE,-A coat with both Kamelcott and Sheepskin linings provides 
a garment tor the coldest V. inter or mildest Spring weather, 
Kamekoll lining (separate) 25/- 
for Mounted Officers. with Kneeflaps and Saddle Gussets. 
15,6 extra, 


Send size ot chest and approximate height, 
and to avoid delay enclose cheQue wilh order, 


THRESHER 


& 


GLENNY, 


:JrC ililary "L allon and OuffiUe.., 
152 & 153 Strand, London, W.e. 


(j The outstanding fact is that the first coat produced in 
October, 1914. has been accepted without any modifica- 
tion as the standard garment for modern warfare. 
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AT THE GATES OF IIELL. 


Come in : you need not storm this place. 
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LET US NOT DRIFT' 


T d Uj, IC:;Jlutcly puttin.:' d ,id ',llll n"iderdtiua, uf )I trtv. 
dd"''' dllli doctLinl' \\ithout del,l\ pruCe'ed tu de\i....l: ,l 
)lolicy for thc British Empire a pulicv \\Ìlich 
hall cuver 
every phase of our national, econumic, and 
')cial lite 
which shall develop the tre'I1lendous re"ource and 
 ct be 
cumpatible with those ideals llf libel ty and justice for 
which our dncestors fought and died. and fur which the 
men uf our race now, in thi
, the ga Lte
t of all war
, are 
lighting dml dying in d .fdshiun \\01 thy uf thcÌ1 bre 'ding, 
1 d II:; no lungeI' pUlsue .l J.>ulicy uf drift, hl1t "d ...,til upun 
.l dclinite clJur
 .1" becom,'" d l1light
 J1dtion to \\ hom 
it,h heen entIu...tl.J th.' dc
till} of one fuurth 01 tI:l' \\:IU!f' 
hUllldll rdC 


\ìì\l HE
 :\lr Hughö, PIÌme :\lini:,tcr of tÌlc 
Commonwealth of .\ustrdlid., spoke the::>
 
\,,"ords last week, he put into language 
the thoughts and a
pirdtion:-; of ,th" very great 
majurity of the citiJ;cns of the Briti
h Empirp, It \\dS 
most fitting that thi" speech should hélH' been ddi\l'rpd 
in the mother-city uf our ran, dnd tlw.t it should han' 
come frum the lips uf a Labour kadl.r, \\ ho I::; dbo at the 
hedd uf the Gon'rnment of a frec Duminion \\ hich had 
it so plea:-;ed could \\ell h,l\e "'toud oubide <lI1d bt:'\ond 
this world-
trugde, It n1U,.,t de,tloy the last ilIu
iuns 
of our enemies tPdt the' Briti
h EmpiIe is mercIy .1 
loose phras,: and not a living truth, a loncrde fdet. 
;\lr. Hughe,,' eloquence hurn.; a
 hrightly a,> a heacon, 
\\ ,m1ing the I>l'ople of threatening d,mgl'r and shU\\ ing 
tu the fue that at last we arc on our 
uard. 
"Lct us no longer pmsue a policv of drift. In 
t hesf' \\ 0.-.1" one catches the echo qf another memor,lblt. 
:òpelTh ddi\'ered in this metropolis O\l'r tifte 'n YldrS 
ago. Uur pre:-l'nt King, then PllIlC" (,f \,",de"-, hdd 
leturned from his tour through the Empin , and <It the 
(;,ùldhall on December 5th, 1QOI. "aid: "I VI nture tu 
alludl to the impre...
ion \\ hich ,,'enwd '
enerally to 
pre\ ail dmung our brdlll'rn an u:-.., t he 
 thdt the "Id 
l"JUntr
 mll
l \\clh.e up if sill' inknd.... tu nl.lintdin hel ..Id 
positiun uf pn'-eminencl' in Colonidl tl,lde a
,LÎn t fUll'ign 
cumpetition." This "\Yake up, England" \\a. 11dilcll 
as a battle-cry. but how did Wf' act upon it Did it not 
in truth rather he'l on1(' a lullahv) To rf'})/'at tlJi phl'cl
 
ofien enough and ioud t. nough '-\ <J.., deen1f'd to 1)1' utlicil n t 
prde
t for doing nothing \\'e \\Cle' warned to \\dk 
up. We did not \\ake UD. We prl'Íl'w:d to drift; it 


\\ . \ 1 E I{ . 


2 


\\a
 k' trouhle, fu,ud}' uur l.YL" ale upencd. 
But shdll \\ e .let murt \\ i
dv in the future 
 fhe 
\\ hole n,ltiondl knckncy for se
'eral year
 befurt' the 
\\ .11' \\ d
 tube cun ten t \\ i th \\ urds, barren wurds. 
.\ beautiful speech \\as ewr applauded tu the echo, 
<lIld nc\-er WclS appldu
e hedrtier ur more "incere than 
\\ hen it ad\'Ocdted either doing nuthing or doing "onlt'- 
thing at somebodv ebe's labour and e:-..pense. This is 
the \'L'rv ö
ence of the policy of drift. l\ldny of us Im\ e 
been \ oluntarily I ult'd by power of attorney, delegating 
uur 1->l'fsunal re
punsibilities to others 
o as to enable us 
to pd
S morc edsc{ulli\'cs, The mere ided that \\e our- 
sclve'i should toil dt the 0.11' or s
t the sails when \\ inds 
\\ere ad\-erse or bad weather threatened wa" prc- 
posterous, Let the' ship drift. We dðired nuthing 
hetteJ. "There IS but one way bv "hich a nation being 
free Cdn remdin "0, and that is, that e\'erv man 
hdlln(Jt 
unly be willing to ddend hi
 country. b
t be able. tu do 
so," Fi\'e years or t\\ 0 years ago \\e "hould have cheered 
these words of 
lr Hughe" but had he proceeded to 
declare that b\" the spring of IlJIh Britain should have 
four million men trained to arm
, he "ould ha\-e been 
either howkd down, or regarded as demented. 

ow he tell:; us that the econumic policy uf a natiun 
,llld it:- natipllal wdf<lrc are in:-.eparabk, intimdte <lIId 
complex, .. For; time the traùe of ,l lldtiull that tredb 
trade a... if it had nu connectiun \\ith national "afetv mav 
make great 
tride'" d
 did our:;. but there comes a day 
f 
reckoning to 
uch nations a" it ha'i come to us." i\ubody 
will deny thc truth underlying these words, hut are we 
prep.lred tu act on this tI uth, and tu set to work dt unce 
tu di
;entangle Briti:-.h tr dde from thc tentacles uf the 
Teutun cuttlefi
h? There is no blinking the difficultics 
of the ta
k. or the toil self-sacrifice and unflinching 
re"olution \\ hich are demanded if the end is to be achieved, 
Evidence accumulates that at last, accepting the fifteen 
yedr,,' old advice of the King, we are \\aking up, But 
being ;'wake \\e mlbt act dnd act quicklv and decisiveh', 
For ",ume \\('
b rd
t there ha\'e dppear
d in L\
J) .\;" 
\\' \fU{ al tick" fwm the dbk pen of :\lr. .\rthur Kits/Ill 
dedling \\itÌl the British banking sy
tcm, and nu champiun 
hds yet come fOD\drd to disprove his statement thdt this 
system is utterly inad
quatc for the development of the 
trade and industries of the Empire-as inadequate as 
\\ as our military system hdorc the war began, To 
reorganise the :-.ystl'm in accordance with the larger need 
of the Empire \dll nec('

arily cunflict at many points 
\\ith pli\-ate or \-e;ted interesb, But heroism must not 
tl conl1ncd to the b,Lttlcfidd, We have t.) hIing this 
\'irtue intu our daily avocations. for it \\ill not bc po,,
ihle 
to cm ry intu diect a policy for the scientific reorgdnisatiun 
uf the BIitish Empire and its resources \\ ithout scr<lppin b 
many old habits, prejudices and cu
toms, 
It is not our intention to dictate to the GuvelIlIllent 
how be
t to begin this reorganisation. .\11 that we ask 
for i,., actiun, clearly dclined aetion, su that those mo"t 
nedrly concerned may behold huw they Cdn best hell' 
for"drd the \\ork ",hich lies nean',>t their hedrt, for nut- 
\\ ith:-.tanding jeers to the contrary'" e maintain that mer- 
dldnÌ"', a.... a d,l...
, do not lack in de\'ution to the highest 
interests of their country llwy l,tid the founddtions uf 
the Empire, \\h\ should they shirk tu-day? Huskin 
once asked when i., the due occa:-.ion for a merchant to 
"dll ificc hi.; life. The ocrdsion may have arri\'ed. 
Ha\Ìng begun thi
 drtide \\ ith a citation frulll a 
:-'I'l'c.-h lJ[ 'II'. Hughe"- \\C' C,Ill11ot du hl'tter thdll eml it 
in thl "lml' fd....hiun, rhe pll 
ent "itudtion could hdrJlv 
be mOI'l dccurately de'iLTibed than in thðc sentences 
....poken bv him at the City Carlton Club on Tuesday: 
.. If \\(' are' to ha\'(' a change we must begin to prepare 
for it at lll1("('. Xow i.. the hour not onl\" of our 
h idl but of OUI UppOl tunity which, if we fail tu :i\'ail 
our
l'h t__ (If it, \\iII p,I
S a\'.ay for eYcr." 
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HOMl\1E 


By Hilaire Belloc 


T HOUGH there 'has 'been- a slackening in the 
tremendous fighting for the salient of Verdun 
during the last week, the enemy's efforts ha\'e 
none the less turned upun an attack which, 
if we examine it closely, helps us to understand their 
presen t aim. 
They have tried hard to carry the Mort Homme, 
their last effort this week near Avocourt on the 20th as 
much as their efforts of the 14th and 16th on the Béthin- 
cuurt road has the Mort Homme for its object; and 
we must try and understand what the advantage of 
such a success, had they attained it, would have been. 
The original plan of the battle is now fairly clear. 
Suppose your enemy to hold what is called a salient 
-that is a bulge-about 12 miles across like this 


A 


and to have in that bulge a great mass of material, 
a great number of men, both on the line and behind it, 
and further within it a town which ha
 for centuries 
heen famous as a fortress, and which, up to within 18 
months ago, was one of the great modern strongholds- 

() that its reputation as a fortress is still very 5trong in 
the general imaginatiun of Europ
, althou,gh in reality 
it now forms a part of the general hne and IS no longer a 

pecial fortress in any true sen
e. 

uch was the situation of Verdun and its salient. 
Further, suppose that salient stands at a sort of 
:orner or bend in your general line like this, su 


II 


'NE 


. 
VERDUN 


that it is obviously an advanced point menacing 
\'on \\ ith a for\\ ard thrust from it to the north or tu tll\' 
ÌlOrth-east-which would make your general situ,ttion all 
round the big bend at S imvussihk, That \\,IS the 
Illcn,tcc uf the Yerdun point tu the (Jcrm,llls. 


I 


But to go back to Sketch I. Your enemy is holdicß 
this big salient at Verdun, Yon determine to try your 
luck with him there and see whether you can there 
break him, po:o.sibly getting right through his front and 
anyhow damaging him so much more seriously than you 
hurt yourself in the process that you will come out 
heavily the \\'inner. How in such a situation would you 
act? 
There are two things you might do. You might 
try and pinch off the neck of the salient. That is 
what you normally try to do \\"ith any large salient, 
whether you have created it by your o\\'n pressure, or 
"hether it has just.. happened." or whether it is due to 
the deliberate fonyard policy of your opponent. To cnt 
off the neck of such a salient was the object of all the 
allied forces at Tourming in Iï93, It was the object 
of each of the six great failures of the Austro-Germans 
against the Russians during the big advance last summer. 
On each occasif)ll they tried to pinch off the neck of the 
salient, hoping so to capture huge bodies of the Russians 
within and almost certainly to break the line beyond in 
the process. 'I'll(' last, and most nearly successful of these' 
attempt-; \\'as the effort again:o.t the great salient of Vilna. 
According to this. which I ha\'e called the obvious and 
normal plan, th[' Germans would have struck as hard as 
they could at the French upon thp puints A and B in 
Sketch I. and particularly at A, because A was better. 
and drier ground and less ea
'ilv defendable. 
But there was another \\'a)' of going to work, which, 
as a matter of fact, th[' Germans chose, 
There runs through the to\\'n of Verdun itself and 
across the whole salient an obstade- the river Meuse. 
It was an obstacle p,trticularly formidable, six weeks 
to a month ago from the fact that the river had risen and 
\\ as fto\\'ing vel' V rapidly and had further flooded great 
portions of its valley, Xo\\' under such circumsta
ces 
the enemy might achieve a prodigious result and possIbly 
even get ri
ht through the line if, instead of gettinf{ 
round behind the salient and trying to pinch its neck off, 
they were simply to hammer as hard as they could at 
all that part of it \\'hich lay expo
ed beyond the obstacle 
)1 )1. the riwr )Ieuse, 
For an arm\' o\'endlehned bv numbers of men and a 
superior concmtration of artillei-y will normally retir
. 
But with an obstacle behind it it cannot retire as It 
would retire upon open country. There will 
e terrible 
congestiun upon the fe\\' roads (perhaps a smgle ,road 
leading to a single permanent bridge across the nveT) , 
and upon any temporary bridges it may throw for It
 
retirement across the stream, Further, each of these 
bridges and the fe\\' roads leading to them and the gate s 
leading out of the town and the narrow streets of the 
town (since a lOad s
'stcm in time of peace always con- 
vcrges upon and pa
ses through a to\\'n) are e.xact marks 
which the air sen'ice can discO\ er and whIch can he 
shelled at fi'\.ed ranoes I)\' the heavv guns of the attack, 
.\ blow deli\-ercd \
ith fair rapidity, even if it .occupy 

everal days in ib full development, might well gIve :you 
as a prize nearly all the troops lying be
"ond the 11\"er 
with nearly all their material and guns. and even so 
disorganise all that IdY on the far side of the stream as to 
give vou a chance of hrPdkin
 through altogether. 
That wa__ undoubtedl\" the plan \\hich the Germans 
had made. For th('\' did not strike at the neck uf the 
salient hy ,\ and p,' (in Sketch I.) in those 
i
st da
"s of 
the action which thev intended to. be decbl\'e. fhey 
struck all round it .1t 'r. c. C. and did, as a fact, get the 
line back to about the line of crosses on diagram I. 
But the\' did not "0 an\"\\'here near to pushing it 
hack on to the ri\'er. 1'hcrefore, their plan completely 
f,tiled. And \\'hen thi:o. first chdpter of the story \\'as 
l1ver they had lo,.;t a \'ery much larger number of men than 
the,' had cau
ed the French to lose. 
- This lirst ass.1ult, regdrded as one action covering 
,thont a week (th(' hombardment opened on the 1'1th 
of Fehrn,tr\', the 'Iirst infantrv attack wa
; on the 21"t, 
and the lll
St \"Ìoknt bluw uf ',tll, th.1t \\'hidl I;ot ull the 
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platc;J.n of Donal1lHont, W.1<; on t1\f' 2fith) was str.lÌegi..llh' 
a very bad dde.1Ì inde('d, if we count defeats and 
'Victories merely in term.; of receding from or approaching 
towards strategic success. 
I t was only after this original plan had failed that 
what [ have called the obvious and nOlIHal method, the 
method that would ha\"e been the only one attempted if 
that obstacle of the :\[euse had not exi:-;ted-,,-as re:-;orted 
to by the Germans, Their main action in all the second 
phase of the battle wa.; hammering at the Ì\\-O wing-=>- 
that is, at the neck of the salient' \raux at R and the 
district west of the :\Ieuse at :\, 
:Now of this ground west of tlH' :\[eu:-;e the decisive 
line is the Charnv ridge, as we saw la<;t week and the week 
before, But to get 
ven to the approaches of the Charny 
ridge you ha\'e to carry the Goose Crest from fi\'e to eight 
thousand yards in front uf it, and the ke\' of the Goose 
Crest is ob\-iously that culminating westèrn point of it 
which is called the )Iort H,omme, Such a point could be 
carried either bv direct assault or bv getting- round it and 
rendering it lintenable, The first' mcth
d has again 
been tried this week, and the second is at the bottom of 
the occasional attacks to the west, one ot \\ hich on a small 
scale was deli\ered as late as last :\Iondav, the 20th of 
l\Iarch, in the wood near A\"ocourt. rrùe, this last if 
really pushed home might carry height 30
 \\ hich domi- 
nates the 110rt Hommt:'. But in its first de\"elopment 
it has had littlt:' or no effect, It has emphasised a slight 
local salit:'nt between Béthincourt and .-\\-ocourt and it 
has got behind the easy slope leading up to hill 30
. But 
it has only gone a wry little way so far (Tuesday) to 
turning the 110rt Homme position, With t he (
el man 
claim to prisoners I deal later. 
It is therefore with the main attack upon the 110rt 
Homme, a frontal attack delivered directh' against ib 
slopes a week before. upon the Tl1t:'sdav and the Friday of 
last week, the l
th and 16th 1[arch, that we are par- 
ticularly concerned, For these \\ere the biggest bids for 
the :\Iort Hommf' that the enemy has made since he began 
hi..; efforts upon the we::;t of the :\[euse, 
Before \\e look into that effort in detail, let us re- 
member what the Germans, profiting by the lessons of 
the past, both upon their side and upon ours. ha\"e deter- 
mined to be the true way of mastering a modern defensive 
position, They do not' propose to 'carry such po:-;itions 
hy one initial blow, The\' haye found, as \\e ha\'e, that 
tIle first line can be rendè'red untenable at a certain loss 
of men, but that to proceed immediately against the 
second line behind it is almost certain1\,- to fail. The\" 
ha\'c designed, therefore. to proceed "by steps. The 
1ìrst line is overwhelmed with a 'Vigorous bombardment, 
attackf'd and occupied with, as it is hoped, not too much 


los"" .\n interval of Ì\\O or thn'I' d.l\''; then pa,,;sl'<;' dnrin
 
whil'h tht, s"cond line hdÜnd is e:-..acth' noted, th.' gllns 
brought up for a new bomhardment. -further munitiOlh 
brought forward and probably frf'sh troops as well. \11 
this done, the s.. ond lim' is attacked-and so forth, 
until the main position is in their hands. 
It i:-; ob\'Ìous that the yalue of thi..; method and it,> 
comparati\'e succP....:-;s or failure mu::<t bt:' mea<;,ured in 
terms of expense. If you get the first line with an eX- 
penditure of munition..; and of men and your second with 
a further e:-..penditure of munitions and of nwn-and "u 
forth-such that the final re.;ult has not cost \'on more 
than thc effect in los" it will Ill/ill/aid\' produce- upon thl.. 
enemy, then YOU han
 succeeded, But if. because yoU 
haye 'under-estimakd the powcr of the defensi\'e, hecàu
e 
vour bombardments ha\'e not o\'erwhclmcd it a" much a., 

10U thought they ,,'ould, or because your infantry did nut 
come on as vigoronsly as you had hopC'd they would. 
your expen
e in men and in material altogether exceeded 
your calculations, then, even if you ultimately get the 
position, 
'ou will ha\'e paid too high a price for it, and 
you will be in a worse case after the mere occupation of 
the territory than \'oU wcre before you began the attempt. 
To put an extrc.me case, 
Suppo
ing such a position as the Goose Crest, the 
mere preliminary to an ad\'ance along the west of the 
:\Ieuse, was only carried after you had thrown away all 
the men whom you thought it worth while to throw 
away for the capture of the Charny ridge itself beyond. 
It is ob\'ious that \"ou would ha\'e failed, Y uu wuuld 
then be in the position of a man who found that the mere 
journey to a plan> where he intended to im"est his capital 
had actually cost him all his capital; an unfruitful wnture, 
The object of the defensi\'e, then, against such tactics ..I.'> 
these, is to make the enemy lose as much as pos;.ible, 
e\'en in the first preliminaries of the advance. \Ye do 
not vet know, for the effort is not vet o\'er, whether the 
(;ermans will reach the main ridge at all, We do not 
know whether thev will e\ en carn' the Goose Crest a
 a 
whole, but wc do know that the intervals o\'er which thc\" 
act are getting longer and longer, and that in"tead òf 
proceeding by successi\'e sharp and decisi\-e steps, th('y 
ha\'e in the ca<;,e of the 1[ort Homme, which is the kc\' 
of the Goose Crest. gone back and forth \\ ithout en'n 
l 
local decision for nm\ much more than a fortnight. Their 
last effort i:-; an ex,ul1ple of the measure of their failurf' 
I will now turn to the detail of this. That detail can 
only be understood with the aid of such a sketch maF as 
Sketch IV, showing the enlarg6'ment of the ground WhICh 
upon Sketch IH, is encIo.;ed in a little oblong frame. 
Sketch 1\' shows the contours of the ground in front 
of, and to the north and east of, the 110rt Homnw, oycr 


SL.etch showing I'o
ilion of the \Iort Homme Bnd Salient of ßethiocourc 
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which the enemy has been operating, It is a fortnight ago 
since he finally got hold ofthe Crows' Wood, which runs 
up the slope and reaches in most places near to the ridge 
of, and in some places O\Ter the Goose Crest, and it \, as in 
the coy('r of that wood, such as it is, that the efforts we 
arc about to follow were made, 
'Ye note north-west, north and north-cast of the 
summit of the l\Iort Homme, a country road passing O\'er 
the hills, which is that leading from the region of Bethin- 
court to the yillage of Cumieres, and this road we marked 
on Sketch III with the letters l{ R R. The French trench 
system at the moment ,,:hen the attacks began, exactly 
a week ago, on ::\farch 14th (these lines are \Hitten on the 
Tnesda
' afternoon, March 21st) ran roughly paralld to 
and in front of this road, "Te must further particularly 
note- on Sketch IV the subsidiary height at A, which is 
calle-d hei
ht 265, It is a slight rise upon the shoulder of 
the 'Iort Homme-, \\ h('n you look from the back of the 
)lort Homme northwards and eastwards, in such a dire-c- 
tion as the arrow on Sketch IV, you sep this hump on the 
shoulder of the Mort Homme itself peeping up to the ldt. 
It i" called Hill 265 from its height in metres above the 

t'a, The summit proper (at R) of the Mort Homme, 
which i" l,2UO yards south-east of it, is called hill 295, 
l)('ing 2r15 metres above the sea, and therefore, roughly, 
100 English feet aboye A. 
For tllf' Germans to attack and carry the point A 
and hold it solidly" ould be a step of importance in their 
plan against the Mort Homme for two rea"-ons. In the 
lirst placp it would make a gap in the French trench line-, 
and spcondly, it would begin to turn the positions of the 
'lort Homme. From A eastwards towards C the ground 
:!aIls away toward" the valley of thf' brook which bound" 
tllf'se heights upon the west, and is therefore opf'n to a 
fllrtllf'r adyance. 
The' (;prman", therdort', have tried and perhaps arC 
still trying, to carry .\ ra4:her than to carry the more 
difficult, higher and steeper approaches at B. They are 
also trying to get round by Avocourt to the height 304, 
which commands the ::\lort Homme from the east. 
It was upon Tuesday. !\farch 14th, that the 
Germans, who had just completed their secon<:J. and final 
occupation of the Crows' "Tood, brought up reinforcements 
and left that cover to carry, if thev could, this height 
26 5, A, to the north-west of thp !\Iort Homme. 
As you come out of the western e\:trcmiÌ\T of the 
Crows' \Vood you see hill 265 upon your right, -standing 
out somewhat in front of the summit of the :Mort Homme 
like a flattish lump on a shelf: about 100 ft. lower than 
that summit, as I have said, and rathf'r more than half a 
milf' from it. 
The (;ermans, aHer a violent arti\krv preparation of 
<;,Ome thirty-si\: hour
, struck up as far as the French 
trenches in succe".,ive waYt s, the total numbers of wInch 
were e(]uivalent to about a dh+::ion, aiming all along the 
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French line in front of the road, but particularly heavily 
towards their own right and hill 265, at A. 
Their concentratiun, which had taken place during 
the TlIe
day Hight and edrIy murning, had not been "ell 
concealed, and was caught more than once by the French 
artillery. But the forces which attacked that Tuesday 
afternoon were sufficiently strong to reach the trenches 
ju
t mentioned, 
Thl' enemy for almost tll(' first time in these Verdun 
att!lcks, attempted a reasonably ope-n order with the men 
at mtef\-als of about two metres, and the main attack was 
flanked to the right and to the left with the strength of 
about a brigade upon either side, It is estimated that 
the total numbers moving up the slopes from near 
Béthincourt on the extreme German right to the men upon 
the height of the Goose Crest to the extreme German left, 
wpre some 25,000. \\Tith what covering of troops the 
Frenrh met this attack we are, of course, not told. 
1'111' two flanking brigades were badly punished, but 
the main attack, as I have said, consisting of fi\'e succes- 
si\'e wa\'f'S of m('n, following each other at about 100 yards 
interval, succeeded in setting foot in the French trench at 
two separate points, each of them upon the s\oPf' of this 
;;hdf called" 265," and presumably at about E and F. 
The t" 0 points thus rushed were salients in the line, and 
their combined length was about 160 yards, When dark- 
nC!-.
 fell upon the Tuesday night the Germans remained 
in posse<;sion of these points, and were presumably con- 
solidating the ground between them and the Crow "'ood, 
Ppon the Wednesday, the day following, the details 
of this attack ha\'Ìng been communicated to Berlin, the 
publicity bureau in that capital described the event as 
"the capture of the Mort Homme." The description 
was, of course, quite false, and constitutes the second novel 
procedure of thi
 kind, the first being the reported capture 
of tl1f' fort of Vau\:. 
German "Errors" 
I suggested last week the probable errors which had 
giyen rise to the false communiqué about the fort of 
"aux, but I am not sure after this last piece of false news 
that this suggestion d()('s not require revision, The con- 
ditions of the attack of last Tuesday were quite different 
frum the attack on Vau\:. The thing took place in broad 
dadight, and the German assault progressed only quite a 
little way and did not come within half a mile of the 
point faÌ'icly claimed. l\1oreover, the l\Iort Homme is 
a positiun with which thousands of the enemv's students 
of the war in priv
te life are now thoroughly well ac- 
quainted, and it has been minutely described in the 
Cerman Pre-ss, There is no possibility of confusing it 
with another point, as there was tlU' possibility of confusing 
the fort of Vau\: properly so called with the two Hardau- 
mont redoubts just north of Vaux villagt'. Thf' Mort 
Homme is an isolated, dominating summit, separate from 
e\'ef\,thing around it, and lending itsf'lf to no confu"ion 
at all. It looks therefore as though the false commu- 
niqw'. \\"l're, in this case at least, deliberate, and as though 
thl' enf'm
' had some particular political rcason for g
\'ing 
out what he bdieved would be soon accomplIshed 
as something already accomplished. 
.\t any rate, after another pause of two days and 
anotl1f'r hombardment, he made, on Thursdav, the 16th, a 
\-en' serious f'ffort to turn thi
 false comñmniqu{' into 
the'truth, In the inte-f\'a\ the French had all but cleared 
the two small salients which the Germans had occupied, 
and by the Thursday morning only a few yards were left 
in thf' hands of the enemy. 
During the \\'ednesdãy night, and all the Thursday 
morning the \'ery violent bombardment of the whole 
slope made it probable that the enemy were going to 
attack again; and a little after three o'clock on the after- 
noon that day, Thursday the 16th, the second great att
ck 
was dclÏ\'cred in force at least as strong as that wInch 
had failed forty-eight hours before. 
Wh\' the<;c citorts arc made in broad daylight and 
late in thc day only those on the spot can determine, At 
an\, rate- this second attack-which WflS an exact repeti- 
tin'n of that of thf' Tuesday, 1ìn' waves of men charging 
at milch thL' 
ame distance"- as hdore-filled tI1f'space 
het\\een the wood and the French main trench. 
THis <"C 'ond effort completely failed, It \Va" caught 
by a ver
' violent curtain 1ìre from the French field guns 
and the-re 
', PIn to have been constituted between the 
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Tue
day and the Thur
d,lY clùvcl1lced machine-gun-pC\st-; 
hy the French. Fur d.t lcù
t one of the German line a::. 
it char
l'd wa::. enfitlded, 
The great md.::'s IIf the attack broh.e. the \\hi"t1l" 
sounded, d.nù a retirement" <is ordered belCh. ,Lg,Lin into 
the wood, 
utfering heavily as it r,Lll. On h iddv 
t. 
Patrick's da
, there was nothing but an artillery" ducl. 

 0 further German infantry upon the :\Iort Homn1P 
being attempted, 
Up to the Friday pight, then, the sum total of the 
German effort was as follO\\
, The :\Iort Honllll(, po
i- 
tion, which is the object of the \\ hull' hu::,ine:-.s, and the 
IIJ
s of which \\ould med.n the lo
 of eL FIl'nch fir
t 
co\'ering linc, \\d.S intact and becurdy held, The 
pdCL 
het\\een the Cro\\S' \\Tood and the French main trench 
lying acro
s the shoulder-hummock called" 265" \\as 
a no man':-: land, But the ent>mv retained Ì\\ 0 \ cry ,;mall 
advance points in Ì\\ 0 separate" st>ction,. projecting from 
the French main trench ju::.t under hill " 265" Thc,p 
hy this time, it is to be prc;,umed, d.re nut i
lIlated. hut 
communicate \\ith the main German body by one or two 
communication trenches. 
After nightfall of that same Thur
da\-' last, :\Id.rch 
16th, the Germans directed yet another att,lck against tIll 
extreme opposite \\ing of the defence Ì\\eh'e mile..; otf at 
Yaux, It was launched at about 8 o'dock in the e\'ening, 
and con
i::.tcd in fi\'e separate mo\'ements. 
1\\ 0 of these movementb \\ ere "UlTe
 ,ive a
"dults 
t,) cdrry the ruins of the \'illdge d \ d.U\. bl'\'und the 
church, Buth \\ ere completely broken up, It \\ ill be 
remembered that the Germans reachcd the church and 
t he ruin
 uf the three or four hou::,
" ed.
t of it ten dav
 
ag;o, Their attempt to carn' the re....t uf the ruin..; i
 made 
\\ ith the object of follo\\ ing up the rd.\ ine and taking 
hoth the Douaumont and the Yd.UX heights in re\'t'rs<.', 
Lung before midnight the fighting in the ravine \\'elS U\ er 
withuut a gain of a yard of ground to the enemy. 
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Ieanwhile during that 
aml' d<ilh.IW....S thll'( .
l'pcLr,ttl' 
as
d.ults wert-' heing mdde upon the h'-ghb ....Ollth of the 
\ ill,Lgl' \\ ith the object of reaching the crest on which the 
abandoned fm t of \'au\. "tand:-., The tv. 0 tir
t of tht 
\\ ere hroh.en up elltogether under the ",:cd.rchlight-... alHI 
till' st<ir bhelk .\ third <ittack did not CH'n de\ clop 
fully. The concentration \\ as made apparl'ntl
' in till' 
turn of the mad just ea:-.t of the cemetl'l vat \"au\.. \\hich 
i.. here sunk belo\\' the Ie\ d of the ficlds "and forms a ;,ort 
of natural trench or hollo\\ \\av, The force" gd.ther..d 
there \\ere disc(l\'t'red just cb thl'\' heg<in to dl'hou"'l 
anù \\eft' broken up, mainh hv FIl'nch held gun fire, 
hid,i\", 
elturddv and Sundd.\ found cLl1otlll'r lull. 
Hut the 
dtUldav 
lfteIlIoun ,LI1Ù SUI1l1<i\' the geneldl 
1>u111bal dml'nt gre\\' more intelb" to\\ d.rds A \'OoOUl t, well 
",'est of the :\Iort Homme and on :\IoncIa
'. the 20th, the 
(;erman'" -in \\ hat number-=; or at \\ hat I'xÌwn....(> \\'(> do not 
vet kno \'-..;eil"(>rl thl' fringl' of tllf' \\'()('I)11l t \\0011, till tlH'n 
in Fren
h ha 1d... .\S I IM\'l' <ilre,ld
' pointed ùut. thi-, 
aù\'ance of their':, 
lightly emphasi"ed thl' RéthincoUl t 
.\\'ù:ourt salient eLlld brought them a trifle lwarer t( thl' 
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bach. uf hill JO-J, and bO tu d.n ultimalc turning úf the :\Iurt 
Homme by the \\e
t. But the whule med.ning of the 
move is only tu bl' I'stimd.ted in compard.th e lu::,s of men, 
allll of tlhLt \\l' know nothing vct. There the ùttd.ck 

t,lIl(b ùt the let::.t <iÙ\ kLS. 


Tht; N en German Tone 
Then' is not only a new tone in the falsehoods of 
the German communiqués, but there is also a new tone 
obser\'able in those rare independent comments upon the 
\\ar to be discowred in the German PrebS, That Press, 
,L
 el \\
I01c, ha" b('l'n contcm1Jtihle in its military comment 
frum hr
t tu Id."t; Id.rgdv I)CeausL the most of it is nut 
(.
t-rm
n ,It <ill but O\Hied and 1 un by cosmopolitan 
hnanCler
-the \\or
t cxample is the ColognC' Gazette,. 
But amon
st the e:o..ception
 to this nonsense we have 
Lont
m
ally noted ,t
e sober learning and often accurate 
preù
l:tlUn of the nuhtary critic of the Berlin daily journal, 
the, 1 ag
b'('.ll, This paper is also financial and cosmo- 
pohtan lJ1 ownership and direction, but that has not 
preve
1ted, it
 u
in
 
he services of a very capable man. 

ow It IS slgmhcant that this student of the \\ar fur 
the first time, I think, in twenty months, has lashed out 
like any nervous or sensatioñal hack. He tells the 
n
ilitary 
tudents of the Allies that they are stuffed 
pIgs (a fall' translation of the French slang" bouché,") 
He ;,wears that nothing Wel,; further from the intentions of 
the German commander
 theln a political effect, hc insi:-.b 
thd.t the \\hule object uf the great offensive d.gainst Yerdun 

edor \\ as not the Occupd.tion of certain areas, but the 
defeat of, the breaking of, the French army. dnd he 
cnd
 by 1'1 uphesyin
 success in thdt venture. 
X ow to proplll'cy succeSb on the \\'

tern front dS 
though one, 
new th
 future is e:o..cusable, though lau
h- 
ùblc, when It IS made lJ1 the neutral press to order, whether 
to influencC' credit or policy. Bernhardi, for instance 
s,aid defn;tely in so many words}n an American pape; 
"ome munths ago that the next German move would be 
the breaking of the French line <ind the consequent 
" 0\ er-running uf France." Serious students of \\'df 
I)dY no attention to such rubbish. It is absolutelv im- 
possible to foretell the, future, It is possible only to 'show 
what future alternah\'es 'are present and possible and 
what are nut. Still the boasting has some effect on 
ncutrab. 
But the fact that the best and most capable of the 
German military \\fiters in the German Press should be 

1O\\' stung to exaggeration or folly is very significant 
mdeed, and the cause is very simple. The cause is 
"Verdun," For unless the French line is broken the 
\\ ho
e of Europe can see-let alone a conspicuoush' 
able \Hiter upon military affairs like the critic of the 
Berlin Tageblatt-tha,t the failure is a reaIly bad strategic 
?efeat. It was a deh?erate gamble from the beginnin
. 
It was a gctmble delIberately continued, and it was a 
gamble \
ith a 
'ery Id.rge fraction of the remaining avail- 
able capItal. (Jambles of that sort when they fail ha\ c 
a way of becuming turning poinb in military venture::.. 
Note 


I hd\ l' beell a....\...cù by correspondents whd.t the e\'Í- 
(kiln' is for the generd.lly accepted tìgures that the 
(;erman army permdnentlv maintain nearer fuur millions 
than thlcc and d. hd.lf, and further why I ha\'e ridiculed 
the 
telÌl'll1ent th,tt thc "d.stage of an Engli::.h infd.ntry 
bd.ttd.lion i::, 15 per cent. per munth, 
I'll the....l' queries I ::.hould reply, thdt one's estilllatf" 
of tilt' (;ermdlL drmv pt>rIucLllently md.intclÌned is b<i
cd 
llp
n the \'el \' rea
ondblc suppo:,ition that the forces per 
Ulllt are l.ept up to full 
trength, and thd.t auxilian' 
'en in b ed.nnot be Ie......: than three-quarters of a milliun l;f 
l11en anfl probahly 1H
aft'l the million, Though no nc\\' 
fOJ Illdtion..; hd.\ e, I hdil'\'t" hccn voted fur mo("(' theLll a 

 l,U , the .,:'I.i....ting unib di....,U\ cft.d d.nd li\.cd upun the t \\ 0 
hunts \\ lIuld a,lIow for (;erman forces there (e\.eluding 
.\u....tru-Hun
d.lId.n. of course) of not lcs,; than 1I1ll'I' 
million men, cI'stributed, \'elY roughly speaking, ,lIul 
allo\\ ing, of ('ow. t>, for spp(-ial concentration now on the 
I'd..t and nO\\ on tlw \\1 ....t, in the proportion of ahout two- 


. [-"'Ir in...tdn f'. till (. nn..1n .[ort 
. 'mparpd in the (', r an Pr 
th,.ir len"th ..nd innrdin_ r,. 11,I.tnn 
\'''trrlitl t
 h.\1.. nl...., 


on the V
.,
lun fr 'nt ..re now 
h. upol. III ordf't to ('''plain 
\ ou might as "ell .c.mpare 
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third,; on the Wl'
t and one-thin! upun the east. Roughlv 
speaking this estimate gi\'es us a minimum of three and 
three-quarter million and po
sibly' as many as four 
million men, 
As to the second point, whether the true net wastage 
of an a\"erage infantry battalion can be at the rate of l"i 
per cent. per month, This would mean that in a little 
o\"er half a year our full strength had disappeared 
,md that the rate of loss of our armv in the field so far 
,b the infantry was concerned, was sùch that the a\'eraae 
licld arm\" would ha\'e to be renewed three times O\
r 
beÌ\\'een the outbreak of the war and the pres:::ont d,n'. 

llch Jìgures applied to the Germans, for instance, wouid 
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m,e<l;n a total dead luss of not less than ten and a half 
n1l1
lOnS ,and ne,!.rer tv.-eke, which is obviously nonsense, 
It IS qmte possIble, as I have admitted, that particular 
battahons, If you COU
1t all forms of wastage whatsoever, 
howen-r tempor
ry, 
f you include men being on leave 
and the 
est of It: mIght show as high a wastage as I.') 
per cent, m a parh.cular set of months. The average rate 
of dedd loss, that IS of net total loss for the whole amI\', 
seems to b
 r
)Und 
bout 6 per cent, per month. Thåt, 
of course, IS mcludmg the units which are not for the 
moment in the tìghting as well as those which are, and I 
!-ho.uld imagine that the a\'erage wastage for the units 
actIvely used was nearer nine per cent. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 


The secund mu:--t important member of the original 
agl,:Tl'
"i\'e .\lliance launched against Europe is the Dual 
)lunarch
' of .\ustria-Hungdry. 
',"e must make some appreciation of its losses up 
to the Jbt of December, H)IS, if we are to arri\'e 
,Lt an\, estimate of the detailed lo,.;
es, But this esti- 
mate 'will be nece,.;sarily less general and therefore le
s 
conclusive than was the Cdse \\'ith the (;elman Empire, 
There is a much larger margin of error. Xo one can 
accept 
o Iowa real figure as .) 
 milliuns for German dead 
Ius" Few \\"ould accept -reasonable as it is- a tìgure 
over 
 million, That is a margin' of error from the 
a\'erage either way of not quite 7 per cent. 
In the case of Austria-Hungary the margin of error 
is much larger. it is o\'er 13 per cent. There are three 
rea
ons wh\' this should be the case, 
First- =and much the most important point.- the 
Dual Jlollarchv þublishes 110 1'c{!,ular lists 0/ 1
lï/cd alld 
il'Oltlldcd,* There are not even pri\"ate li,.;t:; published in 
an\' useiul number, such as the German authorities 
fuolishly allowed to be published for so long. There ha\'e 
reached this country and other portiuns of the alli;mce 
occdsional calculations ha..,ed upon particular huspitals. 
hut they are not sufficicntly widespread to gi\'e a true 
a vcrag!'. 
The second reason the _\ustrn-H ungclri..tn losses are 
mon- difficult tu calculate than till' (
ermd.n IS that the 
Blunber of dfecti\'es in the ti.eld under the :\ustro-Hun- 
garian Colours. including the auxiliary services, i..; more 
difficult to calculate, In the earlier part of the war 
m
 estimates of Austro-H llngarian lossps were exag1-{er- 
a
ed hecause the onl\' mode of caklliation a\'ailabll' to 
me \\'as a roW
h ruìe of thumb hased llP'1l1 the prU
)lH'- 
tion betwe{'n the _'\ustro-Hungarian population and the 
(;Plmdn, But the Austrian army in the 1icld is not of 
su high a proportion to the Gprmàn as is the' total popula- 
tion. Tht' population is nearly 80 per cent of tlw (;erman. 
But the army maintained in the field. as onl\' became 
clear when {åirlv full e\'Ìdence \\as 
L\'aildbiL:, is in a 
smaller proportion than this to the (
erm..tn army main- 
tained in the ti.eld, Xow it is larg!'ly upon tht' army 
maintained in the field and upon the rate of luss in 
particular units of it as obsern.d b
' its opponents that 
tutal losses mu
t be gauged when lists (\\'hich. however 
incumplete. are an admirahle basis of calculation, *) 
dre unobtainable; the only other tests being the in- 
formation of spies as to (a) average numbprs of drafts 
per month (b) admis
ions to hospital. 
l'ndcr this same hc..tding we must remark th.lt not 
only is the Au
tro-Hunga;-ian army in the lield smaller 
than the total popul..ttion might sepm tu warrant, but 
,L1:-0 it is not quite certain that all possible elements p\"{'n 
of that population are a\'ailable for recruitment. Four 
per cent. of it, for instance. an' in the anne'\.ed provinces 
of Bosnia and HerJ'pgm;ina, :\lore than 16 per cent. of 
it i
 in Galici,l. It is probable that in th(' fonner categury. 
and certain that in the latter. very large numbers uf the 
later recruitment were nut a\"ailablc. _\gain, there has 
heen a very heavy emigration from .\u,;tria-Hungary. 


. fhe ven" interesting and informing Hung,lrian curre
pondent of 
1 he J,funlln!f Pc.t mention
 hst
, I take it they are not public ones 
 
I our nune such .lIe to my l.no\\ledge a\'ailablc 
. "\" an e"ample of how cl fabified and incomplete list mav b, 
..I' the greate
t \'alue a,o a foundation for an e,<act estimate. J \\ill 
11"It'r IIlV readers to the note, three weeks ago, on the German l'n
uncr, 
]I] '"n'neh c,lInps Spe..'fic. in
tanee
 g.J\ e an error in the ull"';," h
t
 
,,1 J per cent 111<' Iht" thuu:;:h thus prU\ ed f.d
l'. "ere the fOllndoltilln 
vi ,UI l":'I..H.t L.Jlcul.JtlUll. 


LOSSES 


cspeciall
' during the last twenty veal'S, the lo
ses in 
recruitment from \\hich, though not to be exactly esti- 
I1Mted are appreciable, * 
The third reason which makes it difficult to estimate 
the :\ustro-Hungarian losses is the nature of the fi g htin" , 
. L ð 
m \\h,ich tl
e \ustro-Hyngarian armies ha\"e been engaged. 

an' 111 the earhest months of the war. when the 
Ru,;sian and Serbian armies were engaged with Austro- 
Hungarian furces alone, that check upon calculation 
which consists in noting from prisoners and captured 
documents, from the occasional counting of bodies in 
front of the line, or. in tlw ca:"p of an ad\'ance,' of men 
left killed and \\ uundcd in the territory occupied. was not 
available. During the greater part uf the seventeen months 
we are con
idering. German units were mixed up with 
.\u
;trian again
t the Russians or against the Serbians, 
and there was some confusion consequent upon the check- 
ing. '''hill' upon the Italian front Austrian forces did 
not come into play until more than half the period had 
elapsed. and no one considerable Austrian offen
ive has 
taken placp there, 
To the
e three main sources of difficult\' we must 
add tIlt' peculiar form of recruitment whicií makes it 
more difficult in the ('a
e of the .-\ustro-Hungarian forces 
to establish exact\v the units in front of one than it is 
in the case of the German, Separate units upon different 
frunts often be,lr the same number. 
Ha\'ing .J.ppreciatt'd the difficultit's we may yet turn 
to the evidence aYdilablc, such a
 it is, and that, as in 
the' case of all the' other armies cunsists in several different 
forms of estimate independent one uf the other, and check- 
ing one with the other, 
The first of these forms is the analogy with the 'known 
losses of other great groups in the "-ar. 
The second is the proportionate losses noted in a 
large number of units by our Allies who are fighting the 
Austro-Hungarian troops and the a\'eraging from these 
of total losses, together with the known number of 
Austrian prisoners taken by our Allies, 
The third form of ötimate is dr,lwn from what we 
know of the classes the .-\ustro-Hungarians have becn 
compelled to call up. \\hich is an index of their exhaustion, 
On the analogy 01 the other forces engaged in the 
great '''ar we should arri\'e for the 
eventeen months at 
something approaching the average of the armies main- 
tained in the field. Germany with a field army (and 
auxiliaries) of rather less than four millions has lost from 
O\'er thref'-and-a-half to less than four millions of men, 
.-\nd tlw Gelman proportion applies. as might be expected, 
with but slight differences to the other armies at \\'Ork, 
The Ge
l1lan authorities, in a statement made to, 
and used by, their propagandists in neutral countries 
(particularly in Holland) have told us that their Ally's 
effectives are little more than half their own, They have 
put them at .16 per cent. 
XU,\' it i:- ob\"iuusl\' to the advantage of tlIP German 
authoritie;, when attempting to impress neutral opinion 
tu make thcl1lseh"eo.; out particularly efficient in mobilisa- 
tiun as in eVer
, thing ebe, Let us, howe\"er, accept this 
minimum German estimate and say that Austria-Hungary 
has maintained in the tìeld. counting all auxilliary 
;,en'ices. an army of no more than 2.
00,ooo men, 
making that nuniber her standard and filling gaps as 
best she might. 
Tnen, on the analogy of the (Ither armies, we might 


. One ulhCl.tl ",lUlloltc un the lunlmcnt ;.;i\'e
 ":uU,'YJO lur U;is 
hgnrc. 
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expcct Austrian losc;es to be sonwwhat less than or at 
the most equal to thi<; figure, That i..;, the total Austrian 
numbers off the strength would not be mure than, say, 
two and a quarter million men, or, at the most 2,400,000, 
\Ve shall see in a moment, that this estimate is almost 
certainl\' insufficient in the case of .\l1stria-Hungarv 
In . the second category of e\'idence we ha,-e the 
notes of losses taken h\' thoc;e against whom the .\l1stro 
Hungarian forces ha\'e' heen in t'onftict, 
The method. which is a commonplace 10 e\-ery 
service, is as follows :- 
You identih' from prisoners or from wounded and 
dead the units 'opposed to yon in a particular action, 
You question prisoners with reganl to los,;es in the units 
to which the\" belong, Their f'\'idenee yaries, of course, 
\'cry largel
T: according to their intelligence, their i!1- 
formation, their rank, the length of their sen'ice, their 
\,illingness to gi\'e eyidence. 


:Method of Estimate 


But when you ha\'e been able to !'ift a yery large 
number of such pieces of e\-idence and dnl
' to \\eigh 
them, vou arri\Te at a fairh- close ('
timate. Yon cannot, 
of course, establi
h resuIts for eyen' unit. YOU cannot 
eyen identify e\'ery effort, hnt aftf'l" a proloÏlged period 
of fighting you will hayc cU\Tred so wide a 11eld a-; to 
furnish you with results which you are the more inclined 
to accept if they regularly conHrm each other. and furtlwr 
maintain their a \'erage as time goes on, Yon an- fr('- 
quentlyable, though at ra
er inÍl'ITal-. than in th(' case 
of prisoners. to check your results hy capturerl documf'nts, 
You establish as closely as possil'le the total of all 
the units actually engaged against you O\-er the time 
concerned, and you apply your ayera!::"e to that tota!. 
The Italian General Staff has made such an estimate 
of the proportionate lo
s
..; of tlw \uo.;tro-Hungarian 
units opposed to tlwm from thf'ir entry into the war. 
Tht:' Russian Higher Command has similarly obtained an 
cstimate of which the figures I quote run up to the end 
of July, IqIj, Both these e
timates rou
hly tally, aIlO\,-- 
ing for the diff('rence betwf'en trench warfare and the 
warfare npon t1H' Eastern front up to the autumn, The 
average losses of a permanent character which these 
estimates comhinerl giye for thf' whole of the .\ustro-. 
Hungarian forces is as high as 180,000 a month, 
Xow this is an exceerlingl.\' high figur(' for the forcc<; 
inyoh'ed and an impartial ohser\'('r, cllncenH'd onl\' to 
arri\'e at the truth and SUs!1l'cting bia..; in the oppOlÌents 
of Austria-Hungary, might legitimately que
tion it. He 
might demand, what cannot he gin'n h('[(\ and indeed 
does not exist in an
' complete form. documentary proof. 
Snch an obsen-er wonld point out \\ ith jtbtiCP that the 
field of computation was far from unin.'rsd.1. concerned 
only a certain propurtion uf the forct's pngaged, d.nd was 
distributed o\'cr incompletc periods of time, 
This is true; and I do not mean to affirm !"o high a 
figure. One certainl\" cannot affirm it \\'ith tÌle 
d.mc 
certitude as onp can the minimum of (
erman losses. for 
the evidence is nothing like so complete. 
But we must recall, on the other hand. certain Órcum- 
!"bnces peculiar to the case, which n.nder the figurc 
mentioned If'sS improbable than it seems at tìrst blush, 
In the first place, the numher of .\ustro-Hungarian 
prisoners taken hy Serbians, Italian..; and H.ussians com- 
hined i<; at least a million, .\ few ma\' 11d\'e escaped 
during the o\'er-nmning of 
('rbi:t, hut their numher 
would be insignificant. 
This excessi\-c number of prisuner:-- i
 largel\' accounted 
for hy the nature ofthf' Austro-HtlllQd.rian rel'ruitment- 
including as it does men of Polish, IÚtthenian, Roumanian 
and Serbian nationalit\", and b\' the continnous ad\ dnce of 
the Russians o\"Cr Sla\" territoi-\" for the 1ìr
t nine months 
of the war, coupled with the, hreakdown of the hr
t 
Au",trian armies in the field, .\t any ratt:' this ligure is 
well establi!"hed, Such a figure for prisoner
 -the only 
solid bit of statistics we han'-is quite abnormal. It is, 
in proportion to the armies in the field. more than three 
times the French and fi\'e or six times the German, 
It leaves, at the rate of 180,000 a month onl\" ahout 
120,000 men a month to be accounted for in othl'r \\ a\'
 
say 5 per cent. a month of till' forces in the field. 
\Ye must further r('member that the Atbtro-Hun- 
garian army has had the vt:'rv wor-4 climatic condition..; 
and \"Cry had conditions of ground .1<; well. The bulk 
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of the German army ha.. alwav'> been on till' \Ye"'t. The 
.\ustro-Hungarian army has had tilt' terrihle \\ inter tìghting 
in Galicia and in the Carpathian-- against it. ,Its great 
defeat in Sf'rbia took plan> in the heart o
 thc \\ l1
ter aI
d 
in the mountains, and e\-en on the Italian front Its roam 
forces are mas...cd upon a sector of a few miles against 
which the whole wt:'ight of the admirable Italian hea\'v 
artillen' is continuoush- direcìt'd, 
If' this 0.;1 cond forin of estimat('-the Russian and 
Italidn- he admitted. we get for the total Austro-
un- 
garian loss(',; just o\,('r thref' million men: a much hIgher 
proportion than the pet manent lo
ses of the Germans, 
the French, or En!::lish, in proportion to their respective 
annie-; continuousl\" maintained in the field, 
Bu t there is a' tvpe of information which seems more 
concll1si\'c than eitlwr of these two. and which incline,> 
one strongly towards accepting tIlt:' highest figure. That 
information is the pre
ent condition of recruitment in 
\u"tria-Hun
aIT, T!le e=--.haustion vf available men in 
that country has quite clearly reached limits not yet 
attained in Francf' or P\'en in Gt:'rman\-. (In the ca<;p of 
H_us
ia. England, and I tal\- there is no ëompari!"on, for the 
proportion.1te resetTe of man-power in all these three 
countries is f'normou--h' greater than in France, Germany, 
or .\u<;tria-Hun!::"an'., 
Xotf' these points '-France. Germany and _\uootria- 
Hung-ar.\' have all of th('m called up the class 1Cjrb. hut 
France has not yet, I belie\'c, put the men of this cld.SS 
under tìr<', Genn,my has already done so in a large 
degree. .lustJ ;a-H IIw'aY\' b:'
an Farlia, and by 1/ú,C- has 
drJJ1c so Ùt a ,'cr." 1m gc profort-iolt indeed, 
Again, FranC(' called up (for lengthy training) her 
IqIï class on the 1st of January, Germany (which 
g1Yf'S a much shorter training), has warned her Iq I 7 
cla:'s but not vet. I believe, called them up, save in 
sm3-ll number;, AlIstJia-Hltngar\' called up her 11)17 
class Ù/ its cntird\' as carl\' as last October. 
.\gain, neither in Frai1Ce nor in Germany has thc 
H)I8 cla"
 been affected at all. I It A ustr;a-Hun
ary thc 
H)I8 class has b 'CI
 already gone tlzrÐugh and ,ar1U'c' 
for scri.icc this '\'Ca;', It is true that the warning is for 
th.' autumn, bitt all the organisation of this class has 
heen already accomplio.;hed, and these lads are read
 to 
he called out as earl
' as the 
pring. 
Again. Au:'tria-Hungary warned for incorporation 
in January, the month just passed, her Landsturm uþ 
t(> 50 '\'Ca rs 01 a
c, 
In g('neral, .\ustria-Hungary can be proved to be 
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sUmmoning class"", older or 
'Ollllger than tho'" alreaù\' 
summoned in the two other I"uuntrie..; which .trc fullv 
cunscript and feding the exh,lUstioll of nLn, Gelmany 
and FIance. 
he is pro\'cd to he calling upun those' 
resources earlier than her .\llies or opponents, 
hf' has 
('\'en made it It:'gal, in case of necessity, to call men up 
to the age of 55. 
It is this la<;t group of facts, the df'mon.;;trabk ex- 
hau..,tion of men as pron'd hy tll(' naturf' of the drafts 
no\\' required. which is hy far the mo..;t <;ignifìcant of all 
three. It is the conclusion of those from whom I dra\\' 
these statistics, and the legitimate conclusion-sincc 
she ha<; clearly gone further in abnormal method..; of 
recruitment than anv other Power-that tilt' Austro- 
Hungarian permaneñt losses. added to thC' floating 
margin of temporar
' lo
,;
 s is morc sC'YeH' in pwportinn 
to thC' ultimah- numbf'rs aVclilahle than i..; thc casf' C'H'n in 
Germany, and, II fortiori. more sevC're than is thC' cas'> in 
France, And that ('\'idence indint>s us much more 
nearly to the figure of three million than to the 10\\C'r 
figure of 2,400,000, 
It is true that the Au
tro-Hungarian losses, if they 
approach or reach thrt:'e milliou. arc 1//1Ic/1 larger Ùl þro- 
portion to thl' anm:es in the field than thc corresponding 
losst:'s of the French or thc German or tl1[' British. E\"Cn 
if the Germans haye lo.;;t four millions, an Au
trian tntal 
of three millions would he disporportionatC'ly high, But 
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one s belief that they haw approximated to that loss is 
founded upon tIle' e'\.ta'me measure" they are already 
taking tll Jill th
' gaps in their r,mks. 
, 
do!'(' lea
'ing the matt\'r there is d W.lY uf con- 
sldenng It WhICh should not be neglected and which 
conf1nn..; this conclu,>ion, 
\\.{ must not 10fe sight of the fact that though 
a In..;..; of tIIrt',' millions is higher e\'en than the Gf'rman 10,;>-; 
in proportion to the efit-cti\'('s in thc field, it Ù not hidlCY 
in proþortion to total pnpula!1'ol/, The total population 
of thL Dnal )Ionarchy i
 to that of the German Empire 
(by the last statistics) as rather more than 50 is to 6-1-. 
and in that proportion an Austrian loss of three millions 
would only mean a (
C'rman loss of about three millions 
and . ('\'cn-eighth,;, 

fo sum up, TiH'rC' i
 n.-) vC'ry prf'ci:-;c conclusion 
oh
all1ablp upon Austro-Hungdrian lo..;ses from onr present 
endencC', \\ e can on1\- arrive' at a margin of error- as 
\\ide as that bet\\een 2'! millions and 3 milliom, i,e,. 
a margin (If over 13 per cent, Our most rclial'l\' 
form of e\'idencL givc
 us no more than the general 
statement". that the supelior exhaustion of the 
Au<;tro-Hungarian recruitment pOints to a loss c('rtainl
' 
superior lin proportion) to that of the other belligC'rents, 
and that this would mcan a lo
s superior to thf' 10wC'<;t 
of 2} million..; or 2,-1-00,000, and proh,lbly nearer three 
million..., 


VON 


TIRPITZ 


By Arthur Pollen 


I F the fall of von Tirpitz has mystifiC'd u'" in this 
country, it seems to ha\Te pUZ7krl hi.;; country- 
men no It:'s,;;, That thc t:'xcuse of ill health is a 
merc excuse, and that in fact he has bf'cn dis- 
missed, and dismi',,,ed because of difference" \\ith the 
Chancellor seem to be admitted by the German papers, 
Thc cry of the Reichstag Con'>t:'rvatives for a more 
ruthless suhmarine war. shows that his fall is taken to 
ht:'rald the abandonment of the 
inking'at-sight polin T , 
Inconsistent Policies 
But there are two difficulties in the way of our accept- 
mg this intt:'qm>tation of so dramatic a changc, First, 
th
re ha,'e been official announcC'ments that the policy 
ot sinking armed l1lf'rchantmen will he pursued \\'ithout 
modification, and that between !\Iarch 1st and March 
18th, nineteen enemy vesssis ha\'e been sunk, of 
an aggregate displacement of oVt:'r 40,000 tons, It 
hardly seems consistent with any softening of the cam- 
p,Ügn that boa,>ts such a", these should he m:ule, Bnt 
su 'h statements must bf' mack. if onl
' to kepp np the 
country's spirit",- for we know how frightfulness checrs 
thc hungry German, 
econdly, still kss consistl'nt arp 
thf' two outrages perpetrated on the Hutch liners. For 
that matter the attacks on the Tub'wtia and ])alclIlb1J/R 
are without precedent-and inconsistent with an\, pro- 
fessed German policy, The gailing of the Tuh l1ltia had 
Iwen widelv advertised in the German papers. '\[ 0 
hdligerent IÌner of 13,000 tone; displacement ha'" heen seen 
in the neighbourhood of the Noord Hinder Lightship for 
a great many month", It is true she was sunk at night, 
hut then her name was displayed upon her side in letter,> 
20 feet high, each letter illuminated with electric iights 
like a facade of a picture palace before the days of 
Zeppelin raids, That she was torpedoed cannot he 
f}\1e<;tionC'd, But it \Va,> not apparently se('n \\ hC'ther 
thf' tOf(wdo \Vae; di",chargcrl from a suhmarine or from 
a dp..,trovcr. If from a d('stro\'C'r, 
hf' might h,l\'p fa Ikn 
10 a long rangf' shot. In any' evcnt, illuminated as ..,h\, 
was, it must have been obvious that there could be no 
ground for supposing that it was a belligcrent ship dis- 
guised a<; a neutral. It was a million to one against her 
ha\'ing any cargo for England; there were IH'a\'y odd..: 
against there hcing any English pa"'sengC'r... on board 
for these would travel hv thf' ordinan' Channel mail 
boats-tht:'rp was a high pÌ'nbability of tilt' ..,hip c,m'
'ing 
a considerabl{' quota of .\nll'rican..,. nit' onl
' taint of 
helligert:'ncv in thf' cae;f' of thc Tubantia wao.; that sIlt' did 
inte
d to call at Falmouth, En'n thi..; \\'ao.; 1,ICking in t1H' 
case of the 1'1l1l'l1lúang, Here a ...hip hound straight 


for the Dutch O\TerSf'as possessions, was de1iberate1
' 
attacked, not by onC' but by three torpedoes, the fir,;t of 
which apparpntlv did not explode-at midday and in 
broad daylight. fhe TuhalltÎtl. a<; a German communiqut 
points O1Ìt, was not c\"en in thC' war zone, and neither was 
armed, How then can thcir sinking be explained? 1t 
is possible that both were sunk by submarines whose 
commanders had received ,"on Tirpitz',; instructiuns, and 
not those of his success(,'. It is also possible that the ,'on 
Tirpitz in<,tructions went far beyond any public pro- 
k<;sion<;, 
fhe more prohable explanation IS that hoth 
incirlenh were outside any in<;trnctione; rC'cC'i\T('d 
cither from thc Grand .\dmiral or from nlll rCapf'lIe, 
T here is nothing new in the action of the (
erman 
t' hoat,> being inconsistent with Gt:'rmany's public 
professions. \Ve saw that in the cas
 of the Arabic, 
the Hcspcrian, and in numerous other instances, If, in 
August and Septemher, their conduct showed that 
the suhmarinf' commanders were too nervons and excited 
to make thf'ir acts sluarc with tlw orders of their supt:'riors, 
it is not likely that tl\['ir successor" of to-dav will 1)(' any 
calmer. For: tl1[' cirnunstances of their tfa(h- are nòt 
tavourabll' to balanced judgmcnt. \\'e have no pre('is
 
infornntion as to (;ermanv's submarine losses. But if 
they \\ en' formidable in Sè'ptember, tl\['y ha\'e certainly 
not become less formidahlc in the months that ha\'c 
passed sinct:' then, 1'1\['re can, in fad, he littk douht 
that of their original strC'ngth hoth in hoats, ofticers 
and trained crews, practicaHy nothin3 now remains, 
New Submarines 
The new submarines are likely enC'
gh of a displace- 
ment 50 or 100 per cent. greater than the largest of the old 
ones, Thev nm"t carry much larger crews, If, for cxamplc, 
tl1f'Y are arnll'd with 5-indl gun..;. cach gun would nlf'an an 
addition of at le,t..;t 2:') 1111'11 to thl' personllel. Each inn-cas 
\If po\\'t'r 1It'('ds 1I10n' nll'l1 also, .\ suhmarinc <1ispla
'ing 
1,500 or 2.000 ton... ,l1'l11('<1 \\ it h. sa
', two 5.5 guns, nughl 
have to earn: a cre\\' of at least 100 if not ISO. And 
the value of such boats \nmld increase out of proportion 
with the increase in tonnagè, If then this is the typ
 
of Vl'''..;t'l on which tJl[' (;ermans are no\\' relying, 
lI'<;p('\Dsihilities far hea, i('r and mUfC' c
acting than 1'\'1'1' 
an' no\\' I.lid on Illt'n \\ hn not onl\' are inpxpcril'nced, hilt 
.;tarting on thf'ir lillsinc<., knO\\ in
 onl
' too well tl1<' 
tr,tgic fat\' of aU tlH,ir predC'('{'<;,-or
, lt i<; said- I do n\lt 
kno\\' \\ith ",hat tlllth that forsomC' time 1h(' (;e1111an 
\dmiralt\' Ita..; ah,lll<1on('d the sy..;km of rpnui ting t h(' 

Uhl11,lrill<' ";,'1 \'W(' h\' \'olunte\,j,s from tll<' JJt.d, It 
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hdd to be abandoned because the volunteers were not 
{Ill thcuming, 
TIl
 mural of "uch a situ,Ltiun is surdy oh\ iuus, 
The captain, knu"ing that thc chances of bIinging him- 

2lf, his boat, and his erc\\ safely home are slendcr, is not 
likely to feel himself very strongly bound by any order,> 
"hate\'er. To him e\'ery surface ship must be a natural 
('IWm\', Tn the early days of the campaign, the British 
pr(',.,,., rang with tale,., of the prowess of merchant captains 
\\ ho had run do\\ n 
ubmarines, He \\ ould know that scores 
of his brother officers were at the sea's bottom \\ith their 
hoats, and he might easily suppose that the bulk of them 
had falIf'n to the ram, His own bigger vessel could not, 
it is prohable, be suhmerged or manæuvred as rapidlv as 
the smaller boats Haunted hy fears, encompassed by 
dan,
crs, hi<; prospects, in any e\'cnt, of sun"ival being 
of the gloomiest, \\ hat more natur,t1 than orders or no 
orders hc should sink e\"('rnhing afloat in "hose immediate 
l1eighhourhood hi' 1ìnds himself? He might plead 
elf- 
dcfcnce for act
 secminglv a'.; senseles.; as the destruction 
of these two neutral VI ssek And at the back of his 
mind 11(> would han' this rccolIection to encouragc him, 
that suhmarine war is after all, an anunvmous sccret 
hinn of husincss, and ewn if a troublesonie diplomatic 

ítuation did ar1<;1', it \\onld alwavs be open to IIi.. em- 
ployer to sugge,.,t that the thing had been done by a 
British mine or hv a British suhmarine, In anv ca"e, 
there' should hI' nò proof that he had done it. in fint', 
the sinking of the rub lIltia and thc Palcmb lIlg, insen<;ate 
and atrocious a.., thcv are, seem to me to he almost 
necessal v incidcnt<; in - the kind of sea war that (;el ma1l\' 
ha<; emharked upon, and pro\'e nothing either \\av as t!) 
the intended limits \\ ithin which (;ermany might wish 
to keep it. 
N ew Factors 
On the whole then the faII of Tirpitz !-thows that the 
von Tirpitz policy j<; playcd out. What has brought this 
about? "'hat lIew facturs have come into being since 
the new policy \\as announced? Two, either of which 
might haw' becn decisi\'e against persi<;tence, The two 
happening together had to be decisi\'e. The\' are thf' 
failure of (;erman intrigue at \Yd,.,hington, and the failure 
of (;elman arms at Vcrdun. t'ntil the Senate and the 
1 Iou<;e of H.eprf'sentatiws had passed their respecti\'e 
\ utf'<; of confidf'ncl' in the Presidpnt, no one could say that 
:\Ir. \\ïl<;on wa,., frec to act as the honour of his CounhT 
might dictate, It is ob\'ious e\'en to thc (;ermans th;it 
he is free now. rIlf' \'on Tirpitz policy then cannot he 
carried out cftecti\'c1v \\ithout a breach with the Cnited 
States, And once diplomatic relation'> are brohen off, 
.\merican belligerency might be the matter of a short 
timc onl) , 
:'\ow, a<; we han> seen during the last St'\'en or eight 
month.., (
f'rmanv ha<; again and again been \\ illin!::" to 
li....h hoctilit\, \\ith thp {'nitl'd Statl'<;, Whv can 
he not 
f.IC!' that rl
k again? Shf' cannot facc it because her 
arms ha\ e failt'd at Yerdun, and till' failure shorten.; 
time during which ,>llC can keep under arm.. at all. It wa.; 
tl](' p
,.,encp of thf' \'on Tirpitz polic.\' that it should be 
carried un for an e\.tf'ndcd period. In point of fact, it 
would ha\'f' to be c,uTied on for at lea<;t a year hefore the 
II ;uIt.. it dimed at could bl' achie\'ed, It wac; no use cm- 
harking on this policy then, if for other rcason" the Wolr 
\\a.. bound to cnd before the results hoped from it could 
mature, It will make this argument clearer to set out 
\\ hat the von Tirpitz idea seems to ha\'e been, 
\(m Tirpitz \\a
 wildly wrong in the kind of 
a\'y 
that hf' built, and, with the other (;erman statesmen, wac; 
hopek, .;Iy at 1'.1 in his forecast of Fngland's action in tIll' 
l,il1d of war that (;prmany intendecl to pro\'ohe Hut it 
i.. 110t at all cf'rtain, aftc'[ tlw first month or two of ho
tili- 
til' h,ld<;ho\\n th,lt the w,n wÒuld bl' ,I long one, (hat he 
W,I.; not the fir,.,t Europcan in authority to forc Pl' the Hill' 
that thf' U<;f' of the se,l \\ould play, The initial <;UCCf'< 
01 the (;cllll1n <;ubmarinf'''' ag,lÌn.;t the British Fleet wac; 
morlerate enlJu
h \\hcn n1l'a..ured bv tl1(> number of \'ic- 
tim Hut it probd.bk opencd the (;rand .\dmiral' eve... 
to tIlf' imnH'I1'-elv morc promi"ing 1ìeld that our merchant 
"hipping aflordl'd, .\nrl in a long w,lr the nlf'rchant 
....hipping of tllf' world, wllf'tIlf'r belligf'rt'nt or lIclltr,t1, 
\\ fluid oh\ iOll"lv h" tllf' onl\, f.1ctor \\ hf'rf'bv tIH' \IIi",., 
('(,1Jld I O1Jntl rh,llanc(' tllf' \ :I<;t'" sUI)f'rior OI";ani""tion of 
(;"1111,\1\). \\ IIt'U \..n lïrpit /, t IlI'rl'Íore, .;tarft-d in on 
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his submarine building campaign, he did <;0 ,dth an 
object only announced in DeLember. He must ha\ e 
:-:een from the fil st that it could onlv be a matter of time 
before Creat BI itain and her .\l1ic
 a\\ uht, to the fact that 
in forbearing from the blockade of GLTmall\', they \\ ere 
neglectillg the shongt:;st \\eapon the) po ,ed. He 
must ha\'e expected the blockade to have Lome sooncr 
than it did, and to pro\'e itself more cti. cti\'e than for 
many months it was, In point of fdct, it was his 0\\ n 
mine and submarine campaign that prtcipitated U'; into 
proclaiming as a reprisal a measurp which 
hould, in 
fact, have been our initial stroke of polic}, And e\'en \'on 
Tirpitz could hardlv han LOunted upon the blockad(-"
 
long inefficiency, But blockade or no blockade, he kept 
his eye upon the main truth of thf' <;ituation, \\ hich was 
and ie;, that Great Britain's capacity to , ondurt militanT 
operations 0\ cr sea, and the Allic" capacity to carn' on 
military operatiun<; in their o\\n countries Wf'H', and still 
are, entirel
T dl'l)('ndcnt upon !-tea snpplil's of fnod and raw 
material, and munition" of war comin!! to u and thcm hy 
water. 


Importance of Sea Supplies 
\\ïth the submarine" at the dispo....al (If \'on Tirpitz 
at the beginning of things,. litt1c more ('0ukl be ('\.pectl'd 
than the isolation or partial i.;olation of (;H'at Britain, 
But, in fact, the Iange of action of 
uhmarine", e\'...n of 
those whose capacity 
hould ha\'e been wdl known, pron'd 
to be far greater thdn anyùne anticipated, <;0 that tlw JÏr-;t 
boats built under thf' Ill'\\- progr.ll11me had no diflicult
, 
in making thein\ a
T, not only round the XOI th of Scotland 
to operate in the Atlantic, but ('\"cn to pal.,'; the Straits ot 
Cibraltar and to get to work in the :Uediterranean, 
In taking a s
nguine view then of the submarine'<; 
capacity to do the work he expected of it, \'on Tirpitz made 
a far juster estimatt. of the situation than anyon(' ('bl
. 
I t was not any dcfcrt in the boab or thcir command('
" 
that pre\'ented their sucr,
. from being a.... great a.; he 
expected, \" on Tirpitz made t\\ 0 c,lpitdl mi,;td.he<: He 
underestimated th(' courage both of allied and nl'utr,1I 
seamen, And he grossly underestimdkd the capacity 
of the Hritish Admiralty to organisf' a cnunter-campaign, 
Hut notwithstanding thh. mistahl ,it i.. folly not to 
rccognisf' that hi.. conception of the impurtanLL of St',l 
supplv to the ABies \\ a<; perfcctly correct, and that ill 
organising- an attack upon it, III' wac; triking <;traight at 
tIlt' n'r
' hcart of our power to carn' on the war. It i.; 
('quaIl\' foll
' nol to rf'c0g-ni<;f' that ill "pitl of e\"l'lything 
]11' achie\'cd a \'ery great 
U('l indt'l'(1. Bcforf' the 
submarinf' campaign 2lJO Briti.;h, Allied and Ill'utral ship" 
had been lo
t to thc \\orId's <;hipping, either detained ill 
enemy ports at the beginning of war, or captured, or 
sunk, Since tht' creation of the wolr 70l1e ïO.!. more ha\'c 
heen sunk, capturf'd or d,llnaged b\ minc and ,.,nhmarillf'-; 
and I.') were captured In' the JlfJ{, FlOm .\1licd and 
neutr,1I 
hipping thf'u, 1IlI'n' hac; b('l'n a reduction (If ,It 
led."t 1,000 \ f'.;.;e1s "inf,' the war bL,;an. Xot more 
th,m a third hrt'; becn repldn:'d b
' enemy ships, 
Of encmy \'f'
 ,el<; XO:') dr,' in beIligl'lent or neutr,ll 
ports, or 
unk, and (k,.,t, rOH'd and of I"lIur' 'many morc ,In' 
tied up in home pons, "I' can probablv a ..,,.,ume t h.lt 
the ellf'my n...."ds arc no lo
'" to thl' \Hllld'
 shipping, 
becaus,' enem\' trade, and therdoll I'nell1", demand.; on 
the world's slÌÏpping are at an end al....v, But thl' thnu.;- 
and \'es,>els \\hich \\1, our .\1\ie.;, and neutral" ha\'. lo<;t 
do not reprbcnt 
\'en d third of tIJP \ L ,eI'-' \\ ithdrawl1 
from the transportation of good..., For thc milital v 
requirement
 of France, Gred.t Brit,lÌn and Iral
, in the 
Channd and the ::\Iediterranl'oln, ha\ e \\ithdrawn the 
bC'st part of anotI1Pr 3,000 \ eb. 
Yon firpitt; rf',lli d that if the ,ltt.lCk on n1l'r- 
ch,mt shil>ping :W"Il' plhlJl'd to tht' higlu 
t point of 
IlIthlc
!-tnl'''''''', th,lt thl: time would nm1/' \\ hl'n (;n .It BI il.lill 
would ha\'c to choo.,e bf't\\'ern a limit.ltion of her milit.llT 
actidtiE; O\"er a, or ':oin r \\ ithout ..'itlH r the financi,il 
a(h-antagc., of an import dml \port tude, 'II' adequak 
<;upplies for hl'r home populd.tion, vI', indl'l d, both. \r" 
han' J.lwd.\,'; all of n 'pl'l,en of till' 
ubm.l11J) amp,li!;n a" 
a failun', ,lI1d ,I failurl' of 1'0111' it i ;, hl'l ,lll' the 700 ship" 
or S,} th,lt hd.\" b,'n unJ..: UI pnt out of arlioll hy it, 
hd.\' not, in f,let, "uflin'lleithl I' tlo ...IIIp .11ll 0\ 1'( ,11m 
11.ligns or to plìT nt the \IIic dr,I'\ il. , on '\orlh .m,1 
SmIth .\m( ric
 and thl' HI iti h j ,Ion i... lo! thl' ,upplil
, . 
munition.... ,11111 r,n\' 111.11, " ", 11<,01, d JoIr ft 'din..., t h, ir 
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poputllinn an<1 carrYIl1
 on thC' W,l[, But the loss has 
r,li
ed the co!--t of freight t'norm,m"ly, It ha" cOl11pÆell 
1\" to stop tht" import.. of certain kinJs of luxurie,>, It 
do('
 It'a\'e us \nth 700 fewer ships at our disposal, if the 
exigencies of war make it desirable to start upon a new 
and di"tant O\'ers
as campaign of great magnitude, 
\'on Tirpitz realised from the first that great a<; wa" 
our margin in fighting !'hips, it yet could not be considered 
a margin adequate for the \'ast responsihilities thrown 
upon the British Flect. He probably then counted on 
the national shipbuilding effort being limited to the 
requirements of the Xa\'y, If he did, he calculated rightly, 
In our ]ong-drawn-out wars against re\'olutionar
' France 
and Xapoleon, our annual Joss of !'hips was no doubt 
enormous]\, hea\'\', but it was a 10"" that \\as replaced 
almost as "fast as' it occurred,. Almost eyerv coa<;t town 
with a suitable harbour had its local ship-builder. But 
the increasf' in the tonnage of merchantmen, and O\'er f)O 
per cent. of our trade bcing carried in iron or ster! built 
ships propelled by 
teal11, ha\'e changed all that. .\nd 
we ha\'e, as a fact, not attempted to replace the tonnage 
withdrawn for war pmposes or destroyed by the elll'my, 
All lo<;ses, then, are net deduction.. from the carrying- 
power a\'ai]able. 


Fatal \V cakness 


For the Tirpitz policy to succeed, it was not nece
sary 
to dcstroy all be11igerent shipping. All that wa<; necessary 
wa" to brit1!:
 u" down to the margin that would mean dio.;- 
tress. Could not larger, faster and wider ran
in
 sub- 
marines effect something akin to thf' 'general strike' 
that Continental syndicalists used to hope for to paralys!' 
capital into surrender? Could not a general arrest <;Jf s
a 
carriage bring Great Britain down to the want Ime 111 
another year? 
There \\ erf' two fatal weaknes
es in the policy, In 
the first place it needed time before SUCCf'SS could be 
achie\'ed, In the s
cond place it could not succeed if 
on1\T belligerent ships \,ere attacked, Since February 
of last \,ear, rather O\'er IOO neutral \'es.:;ds ha\'e been 
sunk b
' submarines, and nearl\' an qual numbf'r by 
mines, - Yon Tirpitz probablv thought the Swedish, 

orwegiû.n and Danish and Dutch ships could b
 des- 
troved with impunity. But here the ch
nge m tl1f' 
American situation has changed thC' situatiOn for a11 
neutrals who choose to make common cause with America, 
Indeed, it is not improbable that the Tub;l/ltia and 
Palamb:mg incidents n .ly precipitate the neutrals gettin,g 
together on this question, In any e\'ent, whethpr It 
implied the sinking of neutral ships or not, no great 
extension of the ...ubm:uille attack on shipping could ha\'e 
heen mack without in\'oh'in
 m'utral intcrests and nentral 
dignity to tlU' dang-f'r p
int. If (

'rman
T had becn 
5HrC of being ablp to carry on ,;3.
T. for the ful1 three 
,"cars that Lord Kitchener is said to ha\'e thought 
j)roh<,blf' in .-\.ugust, IC)q, then the hostil.ity of Am
rica 
would ha\'c heen worth riskin
, It certainly would ha\'e 
be
1l worth ri
kin,g if a real paralysi
 of the world's s
a 
sen-icc could ha\'e heen achieved, Top point of the 
pre
pnt situation is that the failure at \' l'rdun makes it 
o
)\'ious that results cannot be got in time. 
'Yc shal1 probably therefore see the submarine cam- 
paign continuing ver
; much on thc lines of the last six 
months, At]antic liners \\ ill probably be spared, and care 
taken as far as possible to warn ship" "here warning can 
s.tfe1y be given, If the ncw suhmannes reall
' are of the 
dimensions and strength that rumonr deo.;cribc-s, then there 
can De no exnlse for not warning merchantmen in the 
majority of cases, For I know of no merchantman so 
armed a" to be capable of engaging an armament of 5.5 
guns, Thc encounter of the Clan J!acia'cish with the 
JlloClJ C is at any rate decisÌ\'e on this point. And there 
i" another matter in regard to thl' big submarine that 
must he borne in mind, If the big submarine has to 
carry a larger crew because of its armament and greater 
powÚ, it does not at al1 foHow that double treble, or 
evcn four times the crew of the old \ esse]s would tax its 
capacity, The weight of the men and two months' 
snpplic
 for them would not. bl' a formidable addition to 
the di"placel11ent. Thi.;; capacit
. \\ il1 enable submarine" 
to carn' pri7e crew
, and to that extcnt relie\'f' the C om- 
mann.f'r of thc re..;pon<;ibi]ity of sinking hi..; rapture"-. 
{'uriou.;l\' enough tlwrf' i" in Tuöday morning',., 
paper" th!' ,mnmm('cl11l'nt flf thc' tìr
t in
tancc of this tieing 
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donf', .\ British suhm uine, it se
m:;, has capturC'd the 

or\\"<,gian ship J\.ollg 11l
e on a journey from Sarp"h
rg 
to LÜbeck, put a prize crew on board and sent her home 
to Leith, To get to LÜbeck the Kong Inge would havc 
to pas.:; through the Sound or the Great or Little Belt. 
fila papers do not S3.y wÌ1ether the caphÌre took place in 
th
' B
ltic or in th n KatteAat. .\n\'wav the Kon a I nae 
had run short of cml bv th
 tim:: she had r;arh:d 
Fred n riksh3.\'n, "hich is- ju,t opposite Gothenburg
 
about twentv mal's du
' South from the Skaw, The British 
subnnrines 'then op
ratin
 in these waters are certainh' 
carryin;.; enough m
'n for at least one prize crf'w. If th"e 
G::>rnnn-; play this ganL' th
v will naturally ha\'e to send 
their prizes to .\ m"rica or Spain, It i" certainly one of 
the po,;sibilitic"> of the situation that may enable Germany 
to taL enough ships to plf'ase thpir people at home-a 
crucial nutter-and at'-,the same tim:> keep out of trouble 
with America, .-\.RTHl'R POLl EX. 


RUSSIA, POLA
D .\.ND SERBIA 


Although he ic; one of the most eminent of Russian 
no\"C1ists, Alp\:.mder Kuprin's work i
 little known to English 
readers, and perusal of The EYile (George Allen and l'nwin, 
h
_) affords ('vid<'l1ce that there is room for translations of all 
Kuprin's wNks into this language. Like Do<;toievsky 
and (
oncharov, Kuprin gathers his materials from everyda
' 
life: in the manner of the former, llf' draws largely from 
personal e"perience, and thi" book is concerned with life in a 
little garrison town, he fore the Russo-Japane...e war had come 
to cleanse the Russian arm\' and relieve its commissioned 
rank" of the imputation of p'eculation and sloth, 
fhe hook is as terrible as Tolstoi's Resurrection, as ruth- 
le__s as Hardy's Jude, and as tragic a... either; it is, at the 
same time, an analytic stud\' of Romasov, the hero, and 
Shurochka Xikolaie\'
 the heroine, and the foibles and weak- 
nesses of these two are presented together \\ ith their virtues, 
so that thpy stand as real pC'Ople. fhe author's detachment 
i... such that we are hard put to it at the end to say whether 
hc justifies or condC'mns the duel as sanctioned in the Russian 
Arn1\' ; in the trup spirit of the artist, he draws a picture, and 
leave" us to form our own conclusions. 


In the preface to Tit,., .!c,fJ' of R'I
sia al/d Poland, hy 
Israel Friedlander (G, p, Putnam's Son"-, hs. net). the author 
states a<; his opinion that the meèiæ\'al attitude toward the 
.Ie\\:-> "as "prompted b\' none other than utilitarian 
cOl1sideration
, for which the Poks need not perh,lp5 he 
blamed hut for which the\' certainl\' de;:'l'n'f' no credit." His 
own attitude towarn. his suhject is frankly -and, to the 
(
entik reackr, perhap"> a little unduly- optimistic and 
laudatory, At thp 
1.me time, tIll' hostility of church amI 
state t()\\'ard the .II'WS in the middle age,- -ànd e\"C'n up to 
Jlndern time;;; - ma

es no pleasdnt reading, for it shows that 
what:?\',,!' mdY hf' one's feelings with regard to the Sf'mitic 
question. the Jew ha<; no rea<;on to 100'e those of his neigh- 
hours who reside outside thp Ghetto, 
rhe criticism which thi" work afford.:; is purely historical. 
and the work itself stop;; short of contemporary p\'ents con- 
cerning the Jews of Poland, For tllP author is more con- 
cernpd with poland than with Russia, Admitting the Semitic 
hias of the author, there is still much \'aluahle matter in his 
work, which forms a chapter in Polish ann. Russian history, 
and, being authoritati\'e, will command the attpntion of 
studmts of Russia and of Judaism. 


.\1r. and :'Ill's. Jan. Gordon, wandering in Serbia, havc 
perpetuaten. an e"ceedingly inconsequent volume in ThJ 
LlIc1l of Thirlem (Smith Elder and Cu" 7s, fid, net), which 
is as scrappy as a feminine conversation, and at the same time 
thoroughly fascinating, Here and there the grimness of 
war stands out with startling realism, and the fate that has 
befallen Serbia is tragically lim ned in vivid sentences, 
then one is caught away from horrors by the femininity of 
" .10," and again interested in some Serbian Comitaj or bulk
' 
municipal dignitary, It is all " live" and full of the spirit 
of courage ann. energy in a time of utter tragedy, Some fine 
ilhl<;tratiOll<; and certain clever little drawings complete this 
e"treme1v interesting war hook, which is far more worthy 
of more than the great majority of publications of it" kind, 


Princess Christidn will preside at the meeting on \,"omen 
and Farm I ahour to be hC'ld at the Kensington Town Hall 
on Friday afternoon, :\Iarch 31St. The chair will he taken 
Ì>\' Lad
' \\",l11tage, an:1 J\1i..;", (;ladys Pott will sppa k nn her 
recpnt vi"it to tho agrirnltur,tJ dio.;trirto.; of FrancC', 
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NEUTRALS AT THE CROSS 


ROADS 


By John Buchan 


S IXCE the heginning of the year. Ì\\O 
1Jl'eches h<i\"c 
been delivered in .\merica which \\ill probably 
rank as the mo
t important e'-ercises in the 
spoken word which the world has seen 
ince the 
outbreak of war. The speaker" as :\lr. Elihu Root, an 
ex-Senator of the l"nited States. fonnerl\" a Secretary of 
State, and one of the foremost living American jurists, 
One speech was made in \\'ashington. another to the 
Republican Conwntion in Xew York City, They dealt 
partIy \\Ïtþ. American domestic politics "ith which we 
are not concerned. but their main importdnn' li
's in the 
fact that for the first time a man of great cminence has 

tated the true doctrine of the interests of neutrab. 
stated it so broadh" and sanelv that his words mdrk 
an epoch no less for Britain than" for .\merica. for the Old 
World as well as for the Xe\\', \\ e have drifted into .l 
legal controversy with \\'ashington in which lawyers' 
arguments have been bandied acro
s the table, ' That 
way there lies no comfort. It is our bu
iness to get back 
tu fundamentals, and raise the discussion to a different 
plane. Often in a wordy litigation the common sense of 
ludge or jury cuts through the knots of dialectic tied 
by the counsel on both sides, and finds that a very plain 
question is at issue, That is what :\1r. Root has done. 
To understand the significance of hi:; speech \\ e must go 
nack a little. 


German Peace Talk 


The Gcrmdn attitude of mind, \\hich behe\"es in 
organised Force as the greatest thing in life and denie
 
,mv rights to individuals or nations which the\" cannot 
mãint
in by force, is by now familiar enough to the \...orld. 
[t is the negation of the political ideals of the Allie
, \\ hich 
are based on a reasonable liberÍ\'. and is indeed a denial 
of \...hat is commonly regarded às civilisation. Germanv 
hoped to realise her dream through her mighty armie; 
which she thought, \\ith some justice. would gi\"e her 
the land hegemony of Europe, But in recent month..; 
she has begun to ha\'e doubts about the efficacy of thi
 
method, She has made immense conquests of territory, 
hut to her surpr ise she seems no nearer ending the war. 
The .'\llies have shO\\ n in her eyes a shamele
s disregard 
of the rules of the game and have refused to acknO\dedge 
defeat, 
.\bout Chri
tmas the Imperial Chancellor gave an 
interview to an American journalist and quoted" a high 
military authority" to the follO\\ing effect : 
.. Germany could take Paris, It \\ould only be a question 
of how many men we were \\Ïlling to sacrifice. But 
that would not bring En
land to t('rms, and therefore 
would not end the war. We could take Petrograd, But 

uppose we drove the T
ar out of hi
 c.lpital- Britain 
would not carC', \\'e could drin' the Italian army intu 
the 
ea-it would make no dif1erence to England, fhl: 
more territory we OCCUP\' the thinner our lines dnd the 
greater difficulty in 
uppl
'ing them, f
lJing ahead on 
such lines would help England more than.u
." 
Germany is tardily recognising the meaning of Sea 
Power. :\lany wild things were said on this subject before 
the war. Sea Power alone \\ill not give victory on'r <i 
military Power. B..... itself it is nut Leven adequdte for 
defence. But now, as in the time of 
apoleon, it 
t<mds 
between the land conqueror and his ambition, "PurPO:--l- 
less they surel..... 
eemed to man........ \\ rote .\dmiral :\ldh<lIl 
of Kelson's 
hips before Toulon. "but they 
a\"Cd Eng- 
land, Those far-distant. stonn-beakn 
hips, upon \\ hich 
the Grand Army ne\"
r looked, stood bet\\ een it and tIlt' 
dominion of the world," It i
 as true to-day, The 
German High Command seem to han: become l:unn'rts 
to the creed which Admiral \"on Tirpi t
 has ah\ a \ '> 
preached, It is Britain's strength on the sea \\hich 
bars the way to (;ermany's hegemony by Idnd. But for 
that fatal Ka\y an early decision might have been \\011. 
1t is that Navv, too, which theatens her ecunomic endur- 
ann'. The" freedom of the se.I"''' in (
erlllJ.J1V" ,('IN' 
of the phl"l
':, mllst he the lir-.t flf ('lIm.III
'" \\ innin;..:.... 


e\ en if to gdin it 
he has to 
.ILTi1ìce ff)r a little "umc of 
her cheri
III'(1 territorial drl'dms, She cannot hupe to 
dictate to the world on land if Britain rules the \\.lÌl'r. 
During- the \\ inter there have been yariuus nnofticial 
o....erturp..;. emd.nating chieftv from the (
erll1an circles of 
high finance, French and Br iti"h bu"ines
 men ha....e 
been abjured to interfere \\ hill' there \\ dS yet time, Is 
Europe. it has been a<;ked. to make a present of her com- 
merce to .\merica? Suggestions for peace ha\"e followed, 
Their tpnor ha,; \'aried. but the terms han' been modera- 
tion it
elf compared to thû"e which filled the neutral 
pre", nine months ago, But one condition has been 
common to aU, Gl'rmdny dpmands the" freedom of the 
-.ea
, In thi" respect the \ ie\\ s of the 1indnciers cuincide 
\\1th those of the na\'al and military chiefs. 


The Freedom of the Seas 


This high-
ounding phrase is \\ ortil eÀamining. In 
German\' s month it mean
 that a naval Power 
hould he 
compdll'd dming a campaign to tic its hands. and to 
tn'at trade \\ith neutral countrie..; as wholly free, cÀcept 
fur enem..... consignments of munitiuns of \\ar. The land 
Power will haw the free use of its limbs. but the na....al 
PO\\ er \\ ill be hobbled, The claim is a curious one to be 
made by a people who ha\'e sent e\'ery rule of ci\ ilised 
warfare crashing like A.lnaschar's basket. But two 
blacks do not make a \\ hite. The dictatorial LUnduct of 
the Briti
h fleet, a conscientious neutral might argue, 
is really the ('omplement on the sed to the high-handed- 
ness of the (;erman annie
 on land. It is le
s brutal. 
to be 
ure. bllt it is no less arbitrar'\", If we decline to 
contemplah:: a Germdn hegemony OJÌ the Continents of 
Europe dnd Asia, why should the \\urld tolerate.l Briti...h 
hegemony on the sed j Each of them is a form of 
o
nipotènce. and therefore has mankind at its mercy, 
This argument 
eems to ha\'e impressed a eel tain 
proportion of American obsern'rs, But it i.., fundament- 
dll...., unsound, for the 1\\-0 hegemonic.; differ in kiwI <lIld 
in purpose, In time of peace the seas have been free 
for law-abidin
 citizens of all countries to go their \\ ay 
upon, Thi
 frecdom was won by the British fleet .w o 
\"ears a
o, and it hds been maintained bv the British 
ilcet 1'\ er ,.,ince, I,; this the object of the' Genuan laud 
hegemon.....? .\ control eÀercised on hehalf of liber ty 
,anù peace i, one thing, and a conquest sou
ht for pride 
<md ag
randisement is another. The first is a task of 
policc, the second of bIigandage. Xow that all nations 
.m' subtly linked together the sea is the great common 
higlm ay of the world, and its route' are the arterie:-, of 
e\.cr..... rMtion'" commerC(:, Let us imagine what the 
situation \Hmld bf' if Germany, holding her pre
ent <Tel'd, 
dominated the ocean as she now seeks to dominate the 
I<lfid. Thi" freedom \\ould utterly disappear. The sole 

-:curity for its continuance i..; that Britain still rule" the 
\\<lÌer. In the far future, when the domain of la\\ ha.; 
grown, thi
 }Jolin: work may be internationalised, but for 
the present it mu.;t be done by the only PO\\ cr that c.m 
do it, 
It is true that in the course of the \\ar Britain has 
been, forced to depart from some of the practiCl's of 
International maritime la\\ in which 
he had hithl"rto 
acrluiesced, It is easy to fdsten on such minor infrddiou..; ; 
the .\merican Note of Xon'mber 5, IQI5, laboriously 
enumerated them, But in a \\orld war. \\here con- 
ditiOlb han' suffered a chcmical change, 
ome such 
departm l '; \\ en' ine\'itable, Rule, fr,lIued uuder one 
"et of cirnlIlbtdIK\.'; may be "het'r nOlben;;e unùer <inother, 
and International I a\\'.-like all human law, mu...t hdn' <L 
("ert.tin ela..;ticitv and conform to fact
, Some of the 
Hriti..;h dep<lrtuì'e
 may have horne hdrdly on neutJal 
conUlll'ITC' fh.lÌ \\ ,lS ine\'it<lhle, fm a great \\ al cannot 
he strictI...' dt'limited, ,\ hou
eh()ldel. \\ ho...e hous' has 
heen shaken b\ an eal thqudke, cannot >;ue on his f oveu- 
.lIlt for quiet 'enjuyment. If nl'utr.li rights have hel'n 
infringf'd in minor uhltt<-IS, Blit.lin i" lighting to e...t<lhli...h 
till' gn'lt.' t (If <Ill 11\'utr,li 1 ight.... the risht to frecd'Jl11- 
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LAND 


AND 


The infr.1di(lns lUnn rn the illl"
lnti.tl", the stru
g1c con- 
ccrn... the fllnd.1lllelll.lb, To ql1u.te fwm an admirable 
.lrtide in the current numher (If /Ïze N.ultllcl Taú'e: 
" \\ hen lln uf thll-I fU11l1.ullent.1l... h.t" hl'l'n challellged 
thew oll
hl ill p1Ïnciph' to he no 1H'lltral I ights and no 
neutr.tb l
o natiun i<; entitled to 
.tV th.1t 
its rights entitle it to ùb
trud tho
c \\ho arc C'ndèavuur- 
ins to defend international right and liberty,' 
I 
American Interests 


Pn,
ieknt Wilson has taken up a vl'ry simple and 
intelligible line, He i., the mouthpiece uf the .\l1leric.1n 
people. and therefore can only carry out the \\ ill uf the 
majority of hi., counh ymel1. In this he \\ (luld seem to 
hd.ve succeeded. He considers further that it is hi
 busi- 
nesS to concern himself soleh' \\ ith .\mericd.n interests, 
.l Yiew in \\hirh he i., doubtiess right No stateo.;man is 
obliged to be a Pd.ladin. setting forth to do battle again.,t 
\\andC1ing Paynims, But the question aris<'s as to what 
is the true .\mcrican interest, what is the tme interest (If 
:ill neutrals, and on this point it would appear that 
President Wibon and the majority of his countrymen 
11.1\ e judged superficially. 
Let :\1r. Root speak : 
"The American democracy stands for something 
more thdn beef .md cotton and grain and manufdctures ; 
it st.llllb fur <;lI111ething th,tt coin not hc I1lc.bun.d hv r,ttc.; 
(If e,"ch.Ulge, oInd d()e" not ri::'l' or fall \\ith the IJdI.Ulce uf 
tl oId\', 
The Ame1Ïcan people achieved liberty and 
choulcd 
thellbeh!'-; to the "er\'icl' of ju
tice hdore they acquired 
we.lIth, and they \'.tIue their country's liberÌ\' ,Hul justice 
.lho\ e all their pride of po..;.;e
si01b, Beneath their 
comfortdblc uptimi
m .11Hl .lpp.lrl'nt inditference they have 
a l'onception of their gTl'.lt republic as brave .11ld :<trong 
amI noble to h.lIlc1 dO\\n to their children the b\f'"...ing., of 
fleedol11 ami ju...t and el)IMI I,m,s. 
IlteV h,l\ e emhodied their prjnciples of Govern- 
ment in fl'\.ed lUit.S of right concluct which they jcalou"ly 
}lIT"'l'r\'e. am1, \\ith the' instinct of individu.Ll frel'llom, 
1 heY stolnù fur a GU\'elnUlent of laws and nut of men, 
Th
v deem th,lt the Uluroll laws \\hich formulate the 
<lutie" of men toward each uther are binding upon nd.tions 
e(lll.tiIV with indi\iduak 
lnformell by their own u.perience, conhnn':
l hv 
their ob
erv.Ltion of internation.lllife, they hd\e coml' t
I' 
se" th.lt the independence of natiun
, thë liberty of their 
peuple'-., ju"tice and humanity, cannot be maintaÍ1H'd 
upon the complaisance, the good nature, the kindly feeling 
of th'" strong towards the weak; tInt real independence. 
r "tilib ny, cannot rest upon sutferance: that peace and 
Jiberty can be pre"en'ed only by the authority and observ- 
.wce of rules of national conduct founded upon the 
plinciples of justice and humanity; only by the establish- 
ment of law among nations. responsive to the enlighteneù 
public opinion of mankind." 
_\gd.inst that Law "'as set the German Force and the Law 
\\.to.; broken. It was, says :\1r. Rout, American law, 
just as much a<; any dumestic statute. 
" \\'l' haù bound ourselves bv it ; we had regulated our 
l.onduct by it. and we were entitled to have other llation
 
olhen e it. That law was the protection of our pt',lce 
anù "ecmitv, It wa" our "aÍl'guard agaÍ1bt t,he necessity 
of 11l0lintaining gre.tt armaments and wasting our substance 
in continual readiness for war. Our interest in ha\ ing 
it nl<1intained as the law of ncttions W,lS a sub"tantial. 
\ ahlolhk, penndnel1t intere..;t, just as real as your intl'rest 
.11Id mine in having nl.lint.lined and enforèed the l,t\\'s 
.t
,tinst a..,,,ault and robbery oInd arson which protect 
our peP.>011<11 .,afety and property," 
\\ helC then docs the true interest of neutrals lie? Tn 
a pettifogging in"istence upon the details of old inter- 
IMtiun,tl practirl' in c0mmercial Affairs, thereby hampL'r- 
i ng th\; dim t<; d tItl' Power \\ hich dares to defend the 
gre.tter mattLro.; of the La-..\' - Or in co-operAtion, active 
or p.l,...iH' with the Power \\hich 
tands for the flillda- 
111 'nt.Lls:' 
Ir. Root hL1<; no doubt. In his 
pe('( h at 
\Ll..,hingtun he ;aid' 
" l'p to thi... time hl"l ache, of intcrnatiOl1.l1 law have 
l)f'en tre.lted '" V.l' he tt v.ron
.., 1111(\('1' civil proCf'clur(', a" 
if thL\I LOW Lrned nohodv c'\.' cpt the' pal tieul.n l1.ltion 
npon \\hirh the injllr v \\;1 infli.-ted, and the nation inflict- 
ing it. 'I'h I h. 
 been no 1,"l1er 1.1 n ,-ognition of th!' right 
(,;If othCl n".. :')11 tf) nhj. n. . . If the J,lW of n,ltilln
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i
 to l?n binding thew tlltht he .l Ch.111gf' of them v. \ntl 
v IOI.LllOns of the l,lw of sudl a dlMoIcter as tu tlUl'.lÌl'11 
the pe.lCl amI urder uf the cUllll1tullitv ul n,ttion" 11tU'-t t)(' 
t re.LÌl'd hy al1alogy tn crimin.tl I.l\\'. llll'\' 1tIu...t ),.. 
deemed to he .1 \iul,LlÎon 01 the ri
ht uf \'\\T\' ci\ili "U 
nltioll to hol\'e the l.l\\' nhtÍnt.LÍneù." 


The Cross Roads 


Halljly \\e may believe that 
Ir. Root does not 
stand alo! c. His speeches have cleared the 3ir. and much 
of the best opinion in his countly i
 on his side. .\ml'ril".l 
to-day std.nds at the cross roads. She has tu decide 
\\ hether she \\ ill ll'main apd.rt in selfish bol.ltiul1, [('.1ping 
where she hao.; not sown and gathering "here she hao.; not 
strewed, or \\hether she will take a share as a Great Pu\\er 
in the police work of the \\ orld, It is no qne...tion of 
sacrificing American interests. The que
tion is where 
her true intere
ts lie, 
.Each of the AI
ie
 to-day is fighting for its own 

pe(']al purpose. Bntd.1I1, for e'\.ample, aims at secmitv 
and at the maintenance of that free Empire, \vhose 
ide <tIs will he found in those lines of Claudian which hdve 
never yet found an adequate tran
lator. But all the 
_\llics arp fighting for one major caus
, and that is the 
establi
hment of Law as against Force on the world's 
throne. \Ve have to check and pnnish the law-breaker, 
and for the purpose the chid insh ument is the British 
fled, Can any neutral. small or gre.tÌ, \vho 
ecs in till' 
reign of law hio.; true interest, seriouslv de
ire tu \\cd.kel1 
the power of the constable again
t the criminal? Fur, 
remember. the criminal io.; sclf-confe
sed. The Cd.
e is 

lOt sub jud'icc Germany ha
 proclaimed and glOlil'll 
111 a creed which reposes the conduct of the \\ orld's bu, ine

 
on the ethics of the Stone .\ge, Does a man, when the 
huuse next dJur to him is hurgled, try to trip up the 
policeman, even though in his haste that ze,tlou
 of11cer 
may have trodden on his toes 
 
To anyone who hds vi...ited tllf' Grand Fled there 
must COl1ll: a sense of pride \\ hiclt is ...omdhing more thall 
the traditional devotion of Englishmen tu the Kd.\ v, 
.U1d the remembrd.nce of a famous pd.st. The great battle- 
ships far up in the Northern water" the men who for 
twenty munths of nerw-racking strain have kept" unim- 
pd.ireù their edge and ardour of mim\. are indeell a shinin
 
proof of the might and spirit uf Engld.nd, But ill th'e 
ta
k before them to-dJ.Y there is a high duty, which their 
forefathers indeed, shared. but \\ hich lies upon them no\\' 
with a peculiar gra\Tity, They arc the modern crusader.... 
doing battle not only for home anù race and fd.therland, 
but for the citadel of Christendom. 


FRENCH RED CROSS 


\'erùun i... a name henceforth immortal in historv, \\ hen 
the full story of the gallant defence hy our _ \llies "comes tu 
, ' 
he \Hitten, it will be fuund to rank among the mo
t heroic 
deeds in the long .1nnals of \\at. The FI ench bdttollioll
 
ha\'e \\Ìth
tood the onslaught of Germdn forces often four 
åfid five times their numerical st
ngth. The tornado of 

hclb ha
 been .lppalling, but nothing Ihl<; been ,lhle. to bre.1k 
the stl'adfa
tneso:; of the defenders or to d.nmt their cour.lgeous 
spirit. The lo
-;es inflicted on the enemy holve been 
tupen- 
dous, and though compared with them the French c,l
u,llÌ\' 
lists mdY appear light, nevl'rthdess a heavy price h,ls hold tll 
be p.tid, and at the moment the re
ources uf the French l{eù 
Crus,> Society .Ire sl'\'erelv 
trainl'd. 
};o\\, is the time when we at home may tl'
tifv to filiI' 
admiratiun of French bravery in a pr,tctical lIMI1lÌer. nil' 
London Committee of the French Red Cros
 SocieÌ\', of which 
the French Amhol
sador in London is President, will v.elcome 
gifts of clothing, food. comforb, drug,., surgical stores and, 
ahove all, mnn('\'. This Societv io.; admir.lblv controlled and 
lIMI1dgl'd. :\Ion(.
' is of course l:o.;pl'ci.tlly needl'll, f(lr the wort... 
of the SOl-iety i" nece

,lrih-limitl'd hv tl1l' fnnd
 at ih di
po...'\1. 
\\'e have alwav" to rememhl'l't'htt lIMn\' (If thl' liche
t indll:<- 
trial districts of Frdnce arc in till' hands (If the im ader. \\ hcre- 
fore our Allies arc hea\'ily handicapped in the voluntary 
up- 
port tllPV would naturalh- rpllflpr to thpir R('d Cross Societ
-. 
It io; f(lr 11<; to mak!' gond thio.; In'-.s in so f.1I ao.; mone'; can do so. 
Send at once a contribution, however humble it may be, 
as a token of gratitude and affection for France, to the Com. 
mittee of the French Red Cross, 9, Knightsbridge, London. S.W, 
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GASPARD 


OF 


W AS DALE 


HEAD 


By 'N illiam T. Palmer 


S O)fEWHERE in the Vosges, wher", snow whitens 
the riq.ge abm c the pine-trees, is marching 
or scouting or }i\"ouacking-, with all hi., accu,>- 
ton1f'd serpniiY, a sturdy Dauphinois, a figure 
\\(-II-knO\\ n to Cumbrian rock-climbers - (
aspard of 
\\"a"ùale Head. A man of slow, careful Engli.;h, he was 
fOYer a friend-now he is an Ally, a dour fighting Ally, 
)Ianv a climber at home, in the )Iunitions serÙce, or 
awaÿ "ith the Colours, ha<; kindly memories of Gaspard's 
ad\'ice, patience, assistance: in quaint phrases he abjured 
one to ha\"e patience, to uc;e the holds, to climb slowly- 

'es, and ('\'pn in f'xtrf'me cases to " trn<;t the rope," and 
I1t' hault (I. a cra\'en failurf', out of somc fearsome caw'- 
pikh or up ..,ome ,,11('-,'r 
Iah. 


The Climber's Guide 


For years Ga,.,pard the' Dauphinois has been almost 
the only professional climbers' guide in Britain -no\\" 
he i" a pri\"ate in tl1f' Chasseurs Alpins" the most un- 
I elentin
 enemies the Cl'rmans ha\ e yet found, Likf' 
Cae;panÌ. the battalions arc grim, st"renuous, mobik 
and no difficulty can daunt them, (
aspard',;; letter" 
and poe;t.arò" ha\'e told of terrible hardships \\ ithstood 
lae;t \\ intf'r: of frost and sno\\', raging gale, and the' storm- 
fog held of little account in their \\'artale. Trenches, 
rpdoubts, forts of sno\\' built, attacked, defended, and 
t IH' blood of the bayonetted stained crimson many a 
ridge' and summit. 
Winter after winter Ga<;pard was \wlcomed at ""as- 
dale Head, and the Christmas and Easter holidays \\ere 
busy time" indeed for him, \\ïth June, ho\\'en.r, he 
ha<;tened back to the Dauphiny and spent hie; summer 
among .the' eternal snow and ice of the Alps, He was in 
Dauphiny in the August when the summons to war \\ as 
proclaimed, and instantly he rejoined the Colours, 
In his Cumbrian haunt Gae;pard was conceded to be 
a fine gnide and teacher of rock-craft, and many a good 
climber 0\\'('" to him the introduction of hie; moe;t in- 
di\'idual of British outdoor "'porte;. So far as record.. go, 
])1' n('\ er SI e'IllS to havf' pioneered an ascent, but the 
monthe; during \\ hieh he was in Cumbria arc not often 
fa\'ourabk to sustained and intricate e'\.p]oration, Often 
his ice-axe rang day after day in )foss (
hyll, climbing 
and n'-dimbing its icy staircase. The initiation of the 
\\ea1thier cbs" of no\'ic,e was Gaspard's duty to the 
<'l1mbrian craft, a<; well as prm iding safe companionship 
to solitary vi
itors w
o dee;in'd something more satie;fying 
than the ordman' ]ull-track.;, ::'Ifan\' a man with <'on- 
tinpntal p'\.pf'ri('nCc dis.on:red his \\'ay to the Briti"h 
rod
" on (;aspanl's rope. 


His Pupils 


Gaspard's pupil.. \\'f'f(' not alwaV5 the hanùil'e;t or 
most courageous, Iff' had to take what "monsieur" 
pn :;('nt('d, Sun']v the limit wa<; a character \\ith 
r\Tolese hat and'sheplwrd's crook who insisted on b{'ing- 
)"Oped at thp Jae;t gate on the Sty Head path, and whose 
pro,gre<;<; up the screp-
"'alk was accompanied by querulous 
]>I
mts as. to ,the ternble danger of the way, punctuated 
\\Ith admlrahon
of the" shepherd's" m\n heroism and 
fortitu
(', O!1e \\ie;hes that Gaspard's quaint words and 
expre<;slve gnmaces ,(the latter told more of the story) 
could be rpproduced 1I1 cold h"pe: the guide loved dearl\' 
to re
at, the story of that day's sufferings, and one hàs 
s
en ]un: 1I1 t
e ..reno\\' I,amplight of the kitchen posturing, 
(pcu]at!.ng, hVll1
 agall1 t
e most amusing day in his 
hfe, \\ Jth admlrab]e pahence Gae;pard brought hi..; 
<;hepherd through the terror., of the scree-walk but th
 
twenty foot rock-pile of the Lower Kern Knott
 was too 
much, The vie;itor bluntly declined to ,'enture further. 
Enough were the terrors he had known he would not 
traypre;'" into the mysterioue;, the unkn
wable rece r es 
or t h(' a\"ag(> mountains, 
]!1 t hi' pre. ('nce of cI
mbers r.aspard \\'a<; a solemn 
man md(>ed, but an adrOit reference to the shepherd's 
c)"Oqk \\J<; generally too much for his decorum. 

on1Ptin1('s a pn"trard or a tpkgram would arri\'e at 


the hotel, "St'nd Gaspard to meet me top of Great End 
Tue"day ('Ie\"en " (no "ignatun ), and awa\T on the stated 
morning would tramp the guidt'_ Xo matter how thick 
and foul the \\ eat her he \\mIld re:'ch the, 
ummit caill1- 
sumetimes to spend t\\ u hoUl s' \\ aiting in damp anù 
chill for a gentleman \\ho did not ani\'e. 
Ga
pard was e\'er in the forefront of search-partie
, 
though maybe the honour of his suggt ,tion,> went else- 
where, He was ah
 ays readv, e\"er resourceful, e\ er 
thoughtful of the 1ast detail -for the comfort of both 
s_archers and lost. ::\Iore than one belated party has 
waited in Walker'
 Gully on the Pillar until at the first 
streak of dawn (;aspard camp sliding o\'er the great cm e- 
pitch on a rope. Endlc.,5 colis of rope eemed to \\ n'clÌhe 
the sturdy man. Therf' wac a rope to st-cure each chilkd 
and hungry climber, and then came the unpa.king of 
the ruck"ack with food and drink. Gaspard knew b
' 
long cxperience that limbs and mu;;des {,xf'rci"t'd afte'!" 
hours in cramped position.; are apt to stumble.., ]erl..<; and 
tremors, . 



\II Night on a Ledge 


On one occasion he found a climber practicaJl\' 
comatose \"ith fatigue and ro]d. All night the man hac( 
been standing on a tin
 ledge of earth and grass, so loose 
and crumbling that he did not dare to put full weight on 
his foothold, In the dawnlight Gaspard saw that the 
climber's hair \\'as white', Carefullv the re<"cue \\'a,,; 
carried out, the dimber hoi,;;ted to the upper scree<; _ 
and the frosted poll was a shock indeed to his friends. 
One \\ rites" frosted poll .. ad\"isedly, for as the dimbe'r 
got back his po\\"er of free movement, the dark hair began 
to sho\\, The white \\as but the frost-rime which had 
clung to every hair. Gaspard was not accounted a great 
rock-climber in the new or Cumbrian school. He had 
a shre\\ d taste for foot and handho]ds in his work and 
rarely attempted an "exceptionally severe" .
ur"e. 
His \\ork was with the no\'ice mainlv and not with the 
eJo,per
, his mt'thods were sound rathe"r than enterprising, 
nor did he fa\'our much of the splendid g\"mnae;tic \\'ork 
\\ hi.h gope; to make up a modern rock-c1;Ìnb of the lÌrst 
class, 
In addition to his climbing and guiding, Gae;pard 
was " boots" to the mountain-Io\'ers who H''''orted to 
\\"asdaIc Head in winter. With a sticky green oil he 
anointed the clinkered and nailed boots collected from 
the' hall, lea\'ing lc
.d heroic methods for the daintif'r 
fl}otgear depo
ited at bedroom doors. From long prac- 
ÌIce he was an adept at n'placing climbing nail,;;, and 
would cheerfully undertake to gi\"e one'e; boot,;; a full new 
"l.t of t('eth b(>Ì\\eel1 coming-in at "lm...et and the start 
after breakfa<;t. And the hobs - kell, he had a \\'Imd('rful 
collection of nails brought from his continental hOl11e and 
rard
T failed to i<;:-oue a pattern which pleae;l d. 
Here's to thee, Gaspard, Gaspard of Wasda]c Ikad, 
Gaspard of the ('hasseUis Alpin.., in {al11p, in hi\ oua., 
\\ Iwre\ er thou ma)'ee;t be! (
aspard on t]- e V, , :, (
. s >anl 
in the ('nemy'.., ('OlIntr\'. (;ae;pard \\ho i<; facing- towalll the 
det'}> trench of the Rhine and waitin
 for th(' \\ hole 
.-\lIipd line to ad\'ance. May we all be spared to fore- 
gather, when \\"ar ie; a muttering vf the past, among the 
clefts and pinnacles of rocky old Cumbria. 


Ko gift plra
 the troop" at the fn))}t mo. than a 
razor, Un thi.; bein
 m tdp known cert.nn p uplc ell'! itlt-I! 
to interht their frilnds m culle ting 11" '<1 raZ0! ' I f all ell ,_ 
cription.; \\Ïth a \ iew to putting tht m 111 ., working ordN," 
,md despatching them to the front. '\0 ]" than Ih(',of'o 
ra70r" h,lve ala,id\' bel n colle! c1 (f \\hidl 135,\Jîu ha\'l' 
bpen di--tributl'd, Xo m.tttl'r how old or dilapidated a ra70r 
may be' it I an b
 made gO'1d. fh'" scht-m hd the warm e;t 
sl
pport of Lord. Kltd1f'ner. \\ho trusts tl
at further suppli,',; 
\\llll>p forthcomml-" One of tl)(' mo"t adl\ ,- and enthusi1...ti.' 
\\orklr" in thi.; r.. or ,rh mp i 'II. "an' :"'mith, !\Tan:JÓn 
}>iro-cfor of the' Ron r l.j)np
n\', J ttl., 'fl'1 ,r \\ o
l.. C, Itr, 
.LIlÙ 51/, X 'W O'\.ford :"\tn . \\ _, \\ hn \\ill he I\1A gr.ltdul 
to all\'(}n' \\ho will 
 ; t him in , untinuing- thi _ 'pllpnt 
\\ ork, 
o mattt r tht nditifll fir. , It \, illlw gl 1t, fully 
It,rt'i\"I''1 h\" 'fr. 1farr
 
Illith ..t 11th, r ", th (l(lt _ ..;". 
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PROBLEM 


IN 


STRA TEGY 


By Colonel Feyler 


r (llnnel F e\'ler, the writer of this arrcsting article, 1'S the 
"'elf-known militar\' cnrresp(lndent of the ff Journal 
1ft' r;C1/c(lc," (lnd i.e; S;t'iss bv nalimwlitv. He is the 
mnst /IlII/(IUS and lilt. most "impartial of all SCI/tral 
uitics of the war. and his opiniol1s carr)' great 1i:eight 
in ..,.'ery belligerent cOlmlrv. 


A the n
oment ?f \\T
ti1'1g t,he \"Ìolence of the battle 
of '\ erdun IS at Its height. The balance seems 
to be inclining in fa\-our of the French, But 
there is no need to anticipat.e the e\'ent in order 
to draw attention to one interesting problem in strategy 
\\ hich will. beyond all question, be one of those that \\'ill 
hC' ..;tlldied most closely after the war, and in the solution 
of \\ hich the battle ofYerdun, \\.hate\'er its issue mav be, 
\\ ill certainly be a factor. " 
The pròblem may be 
tated thus: \Yas the German 
ptlll of attack in August. 1qq, which decided upon a 
march through Belgium. a wi.;;e one, or would it ha\'e 
been better to ha\'e attacked France directly upon hf'r 
eastern fortifif'd frontier? 
1 suppose no one will deny that from both political 
and moral points of \"Ìew the violation of Belgian 
neutrality by the German Empire, which was pledged to 
defend it, was a very gran> blunder. The political result 
wa.., that German\' not onl
' provoked the opposition of 
tll{' small State she thus attacked. hut also compelled 
Crc'at Britain to declare war upon her in the interests of 
mor,ll rightness and international lovalt\', And so. 
instC'ad of having only France to reckon \\'ith" in the west, 
the GC'rman Empire arraved against itself France and 
Belgium and the Pnited Kingdom, 


The Moral View 


From the purely moral point of view the fault was 
qllally gra\'e. A GO\Ternment cannot be forgiven for 
a deliherate breach of its plighted word more easily than 
an individual can, It is e\-en entitled to less easy forgi\'e- 
ness, because the men \\ho constitute it are supposed 
by those whom they govern to have higher responsibility, 
(;ermany has suffered from the position of inferiority in 
which she thus placed herself ever since the day when her 
troops first set foot in Luxemburg and Belgium, The 
war immediately became a struggle between the might 
employed to make good the broken word, and the right 
that is the protection of treaties concluded in good faith, 
Loftv as these considerations may be, thev are, 
howe\'fT: merely accessory to the probÌem stated here, 
That is essentiallv technical, and must be considered 
simply and solely {rom.the point of view of strategy and 
of the tactics employed, 
From the stratègical point of view the disadvantages 
of the passage through Belgium were the greater length 
of march than by a direct attack, and the addition to the 
effective forces at the disposal of the enemy, This. it is 
true, might be compensated to a certain extent by better 
tC'chnical preparation and by superior skill in the handling 
of troops, The Germans had left absolutely nothing 
undone to that end, The army they had organised was 
not one designed for political purposes and intended only 
for the defence of the Empire, but an army forged for 
the specific purpose of an offensive war against a coalition 
of France, Russia and England, Fully realising that a 
prolonged war would allow the armies of those three 
allied Powers to establi<:h a numerical superiority. they 
determined to anticipatl; thi" b
' hurling a more rapidly 
concentrated and more mobile force upon France, -\11(1 
thanks to the fact that she had a higher birth-rate than 
that of France, Germany was able to compose this force 
C'ntirf'ly of young and evenly trained dements that had 
practically filled the cadres of the acti\-e army on its peace 
footing, 
"ïth this powerful organisation at their disposal 
the Imperial Head-Quarter Staff thought it would be an 
easv mattf'r to pa"s through Belgium, The Belgian 
army \\'.1'5 cl'rtainly much le:-,,; ready a.nd lc-;s h1ghly 


qualified than t1w German army. And thl
y fpft no 
apprehension on the score of the effpctive force which 
England might throw into the linC'. hecause for several 
weeks that force would necessarilv be a limih'd one, 
From all these considerations theÿ concluded that the 
numerical inequalit
. was not of a really serious character: 
that it could only become manifest at a r
mote date 
and in the ewnt, which they did not anticipate, of their 
plan not resulting in a speedily victorious campaign. 
Disadyantages of the Detour 
The disadvantages of the detour through BelgIUm 
could thus be most fully obviated and free scope given 
to its advantages, Among the
e were the extension of 
front, \\ hich facilitatf'd bringing into action a larger 
number of guns and cannon, the obligation imposed upon 
the enemy of adapting himself to this extension of front, 
contrary to his original plans and \\ith inadequate means, 
and finally, the advantage of avoiding the strongly 
fortified country along the line Belfort-Epinal-Toul- 
Yerdun. 
In point of fact this last ad\'antage has not proved 
to be quite what the German Head-Quarter Staff supposed. 
They discoYered that, although it appeared less capable 
of resistance, the Belgian fortified barrier of the ::\leuse 
wa!,' strong enough to compel the assailant to mark time 
for days which were worth weeks, The British Army 
had time to arrive to co\'er the French left flank. and the 
second Belgian stand round Antwerp and afterwards 
on the Yser, having in the course of operations completed 
the work of the first, the advantages of the passage through 
Bdgium wC're eclipsed by the di"ad\'antages, 
How would it ha\'e been if the offensive had been 
conduded hy the direct route in the east? That question 
raises discussion of the check which the first heavy Ger- 
man attack met with before Yerdun the other day. If 
they did not succeed in February, H)16, in spite of the 
colossal c::mbination of methods employed and the 
ferocity of fighting, why should they have had any 
better success in August, 1q 1 4 ? 
I do,not think the hvo cases are parallel. In 19 1 4 
the Germans would have benefited by the surprise caused 
by their 420 mm, howitzers, Instead of giving the first 
exhibition of their effectiveness upon thf' forts of Liège, 
they would have demonstrated it upon the French forts, 
And even if their success had been less quickly achieved, 
the chances were that the attack would have succeeded. 
Question of Fortifications 
As it is now, the forts on French territory have been 
adapted to meet the requirements which experience at 
Liège, Namur and Maubeuge has proved to be necessary. 
Instead of their defences being constricted within a narrow 
limit of space, which consequently is liable to destruction 
by a very small number of heavy shells accurately direc- 
ted, they are distributed over a larger area, which gives 
them greater chances of escape from the enemy's attack. 
The entrenchments have been developed in accordance 
\\ ith the formulas of field fortifications, with the result 
that the defensi\'e area is very much vaster. And 
finally, the heavy artillery which the French lacked 3: t 
the beginning of the war, has been constructed, and 15 
now opposed to the German heavy guns at Verdun. 
Another difference between 1q14 and 1q16 lies in the 
quality of the troops engaged, and especially in that of 
the officers and non-commissioned officers. No doubt the 
battle of Yerdun has sent into action troops that had been 
well prepared for the violent fighting required of them. 
They had been rested after their previous exhausting fati- 
gues and carefully trained, But none the less they had less 
homogeneity than those that would have been employed 
in 1914, and also less quickness and skill in operatIOn. 
In August, 1914, the men would have been the very best 
that Germany could produce, and led by the most capable 
and energetic representatives of the commissioned and 
non-commissioned gr,ldl:s, In Fehruary and :\'Iarch. 
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IljIO. the men belunged to any number of annual cla
ses, 
vuung and old, and the veteran officers of the acti\"e 
årmy had almost ceased to exist. Thus the chances 
had altered, and were not nearly so many, and not 
nt
arIv so real, as in Augu
t, Iqq, 
is this as much as to say that. consequently, the 
French would not have retrieved the situation, as they 
were able to do at the )Iarne, \\ ith the assistance of the 
British Army? It is quite possible, But such an 
enquiry is outside the scope of any e
amination supported 
by proufs ; imagination takes, tuo large a part in it. All 
one can say detinitely is that the Belgian allny \,mIld 
not have had to intervenf?, that England would not han> 
had to support Belgium in virtue of her guarantee of 
neutrality. and that uith regard to the moral support 
which a belligerent may be desirous of finding among 
neutrals. Germany would not ha\'e tarnished her reputa- 
tion as she has done. In shurt and in conclusion, she 
would probably have had greater chances of dctory. 
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\\'l1\'. then, dill ,>he run tile risk ot reduCing; her 
chance
 ': 1 du not think it is a haLardous plUpu
itiun tlMt 
she did 0-0 becaust; she \\anted to get to the sea, and that 
when preparing her plan of \\ ar her ambitions already 
embraced England as well as France. Germany has 
ah\ays looked far ahead; it is seldom that she has sought 
out one enemv \\ithout thinking about 'the enemy of 
to-morrow, \\ hen Prussia laid hands upon Denmark, 
.-\.ustria-Hungary \\as already a matter of interest to her. 
\\'hen she crushed .-\.ustria-Hungary at 
adO\\a, 
he \\as 
not forgetful of France, Would there be anything 
e
 traordinary if, in Il)q. the German Empire percei\ ell 
England behind Belgium and France? 
Investigation of the strategical problem offered hy 
her plan of campaign in the \\ f'st would thus serve to 
thro\\' a light upun the probable political aims and object>; 
of the Imperial government. The inve,>tigatiOli
 \\ ill 
he aU the mOH' interesting when the official records of the 
various Staffs begin tu disclose their secrets. 


POLICY 


And the Zeppelin Menace from the National Stanùpoint 
By F. ,,,. Lanchcster 


[In this al/d the jul!u,t''-',g artide an (I/dea....uur is lIlade 
to put before the public a dispassionate account (If the 
reasons, facts al/d circumstances which hwee led to the 
present dav 1l0n-militar\' cmploymel/t of airo aft in 
warjarc as tvpicallv nemplzþed by the Zeppelin raids, 
The writer has endea<.'oured to bring the questiun 0/ 
aircraft raids ÙltO their true perspectit'e, both as to 
their relative material importance as acts of war, and 
tv their moral Ùnpor!ance, as foul/ded Oil the theories 
of German militar\' tEnters. as a 'means oi causin!! 
e
1/barrassment to all 'cnem\' (;ovcynmolt. Lafer articl
s 
,l'ill deal 'ü:ith the capnbiii!ies al/d developmcnt n/ th: 
large airship and the imporlap::e of its future role in 
legitimate warfare' J 
T HEH'E ha\'(> been m
ny comp!
inb \'ui
ed in the 
press and at meetmgs of different kmds that 
Britain has neglected to pro\'ide herself with 
large air
hips comparable to, and ('dpable of 
cumbating, the Zeppelin raider. Parenthetically it ma\" 
be remarked that the idea that airship can counter air
hip 
has no pro\"ed foundation, and it is certain that if the 
enemv were to adhere to its pre"ent policy of attacking 
only by night, any attempt at ddence b
' mèan
 of air
hips 
of equal size and speed would be foredoomed to failure, 
Tlms if air
hip is to count('r air
hip in 
uch a matter 
as giving protection again
t raids. it will be b
 indirect 
means, namely by reprisal or b
' intercepting the enem
' 
on his return from a raiding expedition, .-\.pal t from the 
questiOlt of whether or no air
hip can counter ait ship it 
docs appear on the face of it to require some e:-.planation 
why Great Britain ha... not l
t'pt a do
er watch on the 
work done in <';erma1l\', in thi" the mo
t shu\\ \' thoug-h 
certainly not the mòst useful de\'elopment of sel'\'ice 
aeronautics. 


System of Government 
It is only "ithin roughly th[' pa<;t tw('l\-(' month
, 
during which the German raid('r has mana
ed to m<lke 
him
elf particularly obnoxious, that public Linter('<;t ha-; 
become focussed on this que
tion of aircraft, and no\\ the 
publiC' attention is so focussed tlJf' cry io; that 
ol11ebody 
is to blame,' The pr('
ent Coalition (;o\"l'rnment c\('arly 
cannot be blamed, su the blame has to be thro\\ n on till' 
late Government prior to the war, and according to 
various \Hiters not onlv is the late (;O\'ernment to blame, 
but the pigheaded and stupid e:-. perb come in also for 
theit share! Let us see to what l'
tent the
e allegations 
will hold gas, 
During the la"t few dt'cade
, one may ..,a v dm ing 
the last fifh' Years. it has become more aild mOll' thL' 
settled svstc'm 1n thi,., countr\' that the (;O\'el nnwnt ell 't('d 
hy poplil.lr \'ote, n
t('n
ibly 'for the purpo:- of gm emin;... 
is controlled. drin'n or held b<lck In' thL' nllltinlluu.., 
appliL'<ltiull of the prl',,:-url' uf ]>lIhliL Lll'iiliflll, \\'L' dll n"t 


appoint a GO\ crnment for a periud limited by a maximum 
term of office, and leai'C it to got'em, Our system appcdrs 
to be that we appoint a (;O\"ernment as \\ e harne
s a horse, 
and \\(' ne\'er lean' off pulling the 
trings from the day it 
got's into office to the day on which it fini
hes its tern I or 
drops dead, rhe result of thi
 is, thdt if public opinion, 
even in matters of detail, goes astray, it almost certainl
' 
follow>; that the (;0\ ernment also goes ðtray, just as, in 
the analogy of the hors p , if thf' driver gets flurried or i.. 
the worse for drink the horse and coach will get into 
difficulties or go otf th
 road. 
There i
 a strung tendency on the part of the public 
and electorate to rush from one extreme to the other; 
thus a few years a
o the Zeppelin airship was looked 
upon by tIw public as a mere academic dt'\'elopment of 
nu pdrticular interest to II:; i
landers, and if the Go\'ern- 
ment had started spending a few millions on a parallel 
den'lopment in this country, 2.nd had experienced half 
the failures through which Count Zeppelin has fought his 
way. there \,"uuld ha\'e been so many questions asked in 
Parliament and so much trouble created that there can 
bc but little doubt the whole aeronautical 1110\'ement, 
not only in the airship but also in the aeroplane. \\ ould 
ha\'e recei\'ed a substantial, possibly fatal, set-back. 
Experimcntal E" penditure 
.\gain and again dUring recent years public opinion 
hd" declined to tolerate any expendituru in allnament 
\\ hich could nut he prm"ed up to the hilt as ah
olutelv 
n'
"
",
J.ry to th
' c I
llltry' s 'sJ.fety, It is indeed probable 
that the \"I-rdict of the futme hi:-tori.ln \\ill reC'urd that 
this st.ll1dard of absolute nee ''''sit\, ha,; hcen so low <L
 
at time,., actuollly to haH. placed Lreat BIitain and the 
Briti"h Empire in gra\'e peril. To suggest that the British 
GO\'ernnwnt would ha\'e been allo\\ ed to calrv out an 
l'xpen
,i\'l' I':-.perimental campaign in air,;hip" (and nothin
 
but an e:-.peno.;in' campaign would have been of an." 
sl'r\'ice) is futile, and to blame a GO\"ernment so cuntrolll'( 
hy public opiniun for not having; done so i
 a cour
e ",hid 
can only lead seIious thinkers to question the \\ holt 
fabric and purposp of our modern df'molTatic sy"tem. 
To-dJ.v we he,lr light and left the --l'nsele
s ny that 
thL' (;0\ L'I iiment ought tu h?-n' done thi
. or t he (
()\"(>rn. 
lllent ought to ha\ e dOll! that. that the GO\ ernmcnt 
onght tu h<t\.c built largc' ait'...hips to protect us frun; 
Zt'ppl'lin att.lC'ks. \\ hat is the nkaning of this outcry- 
i... it th<lt the peuple and the pre
.., are an
' \\i
er thar 
hcfOle 1,., it that tlw pL'ople <ll1d the pre--s han> learnec 
"methin which tlw (
O\'erl1l11Pnt hd\"p not learned' 
Ì..; it thatthl pt-ùple and the pre"" ha\L kno\\ n 
umethin
 
in thl' pa..,t which the Govelluuent did not know: :\I y 
an
\\l'r i.., L'lllphati"'llh' Xu," 
lndi\'idu,tl
 amLlIl
-;t the peuple and indi"idu,lb 
.lllltlll

t the pn 

 h,l\ t' kllu\\ II ,wd h,l\L lOll" 'ell, 
'km' 
 of th..: CO\Clnlll

nt h,L\ e 1..llel\' n <Llld ha\ c 


-,., 
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 n 
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fore en, Hut tll will of the p 'oplc lI,l:'; not been of [('.'cut 

 car!-o tu ..,UI'POl t d 
tlun," dekn
i\ I' prugrdlllme. whether it 
h in airn.Llt or uthen\i
 1'1l.' qu.:stiun is thus a hroad 
one, The IMI 1"0\\ in:..: of thL- question. and fOl us
ing 
attel!tion 
u a'l'Onautico. gener,tlly and the air"hip in 
lMrtlCul,lr I
 '''' far a" the average voter and the body 
uf th
' cledordte is concerned. summed up in a few words: 
11 c ha . b:- It LJ1I/b d " 
Even rl uncUmprOl1lbll1g a delllocr,lt. so uncom- 
prull1i
ing d :ialist ac:; Blatchford rc o"l1ÎS'ct the truth 
in this IV,PI 't. In hi
 articles, published in the culunm..; 
of a \\
ll-knO\\ n L')lldon daily a fe\'" years ago, he dearly 
I ccognbL
d the real" tUrce of wea}.me

, though he did not 
cxpre
o; it precisely LtS the present writer is doing, I \\ ill 
quute two paragraph., from :\Ir, Blatchford's fIfth article 
UMp,e 17 ?f the published reprint) : 
111ere IS danger J.hcad, :\1r. Asquith has told us S'J, Lord 
l{oberh lIa
 told us :--0, Sir Eùward Grey has told us so, 
.\nd \\e 
tre not reMI) to meet that danger. And WI' are 
nut 1Il1kmg rL [rlv to lIlt'et that danger. .\nd thc gre tt 
lIujUlity ot pur P ,ot>le arC' obli\'Îous uf th,tt ddnger ur 
rdu"e to recvgnis ' it..; existence. 
And ':'- fe\y pJ.ragraphs later: 
1 t unpile.; that ßriti
h C3.binets are unworthy of the nation's 
l:.),1fiden
c, r. am a:!'aid it implie... more th:m that, I 
.1m afraid 11 lmplie". that British Cahinet Ministers, for 
tht. sake of remaining in power, have tim
 after time con- 
(",',tle I ,1 stat" .of affairs which in th!' e'lI',11 of \V,lr woulrl 
1'\PlhC the Empire to st:riou
 rb"ks of di
hunoar ,ml 
ddeat. 
It will he noted in tk- fureguing that )ldvin
 
elllln
'iLLted the f,lct, and st,lted th,Lt a., wdl as Lurd 
H.uberh, b'Jth 1\[r. .b:luith and Sir EJwJ.rJ Grey hav
 
wMlled UO; of ddng-er, :\Ir. Blatchfurd has said: .< I am 
.,fr,tid it implies more than that." He S:l}'S: .. It implies 
th,lt Uriti<.;h Cdbillet ),linisters, fOY the s(tk" ullc:wtilli/l
 
in þuztJCJ,-' de. :\Ir. Bl,Ltchford do ..,; not pr.:
, hi:-. J.rgll- 
lIlellt to it-- lugic'.!.l cunchbion, If the Briti
h Cabinl'Ì 
l'oIll"I'J.Ied the true state of affairs for the -.;ake of remaining 
ill puwer, then if they had r.'waled the state of affairs 
thny would presumably In:vc bèen thru,\ïl uut, and W
 

hullid ha\ e had 
om
 other :\[inistrv, \\ ho also if they 
h,td n'\"ealcd tht hue 
tdte uf aHairs 'l\ullid have beeÌl 
1 hro,\ n out, ",0 thd.t :\h, Bl,Üchfunl practically pre
ènb 
to It-. th,. app,tllin
 
tLlÌl' uf thing'" of a d.emucracy electing 
a l'.lrlidml nt, allli indirn.t1v a CU\ ernm.:nt, \\ hi.ch will 
h
 thlO\\n out if its lll.:mh':l< d,lrc tu tell th' truth, 
I)b\Ïou
ly such d state of thin!-:,; CdlTies as a corolldl"Y 
th,LÌ, .Azatcvcy GoveIIlment we nn.y have, the price and 
condition of its é:..i
tence is that it shall not tell th 
 truth 
un a matter of \'Ïtal import A morç damning commentary 
on the \\hole fabric uf democratic control has never been 
p.:nned, He admit:-. Unt both Sir Edward Grey and :\Ir. 
.\-. (uith haJ wLlrI1ed the nd.tion of the dd.nger åhead, and 
it i..; common knO\\ledge that the lc.ldcrs of the Cnionist 
PJ.l"t\' had nut b,'pn b.l'.:k\\ ard in th..: ,;,ml
 direction, 
1'hdt I am nut mi
interpreting- :\[1'. Blatchford is 
dl'J.r \\ hen I quote IMragraphs as fo11O\b, Tl.e cuncluding 
p,lrdgraph of the third artide (pJ.ge 13) thus reads: 
I nllbt ("onft-o " \\ ith SUI ruwful lll
gi\"Ïng. that the nJ.tiun 
i... blind to it,; peril, dnd i.., proving itself impotent to meet 
thJ.t dJ.ng'r a... it Illu"t be met if the Empire i
 nut to gu 
do\\n in, complete ,md irretrilTdbk diS1.
t{'r, 
Or ,I:..:ain, from the first article (pag-e 5 of the reprint) . 
1'l1dt i... the Pdn-(
ernHnil dreJ.I11, That i
 the amhition 
\\hiclt is dri'l ing Germ my into a \\.11' of aggre:->siun ,lgJ.ilbt 
t hb country. But the Uritish people do not bclie\'l' it. 
The Briti
h people tdke little inten....t in foreign aff,lirs, 
.utd Ie ", in military matters. The British people du not 
'1.\ ant to bother. they du not \\-ant to l>dY. they do nut w,mt 
t.) tight, ,Llld they n'gdrd as cranks or nuis,lIlcf's J.ll who 
tn' to \\dnl them of their dJ.nger. 
:\Iembers of the Cabinet before the war redliscd 
th.. danger. 1 think hbtory '1.\ ill relate tllo:lt in some 
H,..,pe. is thev straÌIwd a point beyond their mandate 
frum the p,:')ple in the direction of illlTed
ing Olll llefcnces, 
hut as l\lr. Bld.tchfolll tdcitly agn'co., the (
()\enllnent 
\\L're pledged to the electorate to e"uno\1lis " allli if they 
hLld gune to the extent thd.t they \\ uuld untraIlllnelled 
have wi
hed, they would assuredly have been replaced 
hy a Government more Îomplaisant, which would have 
:tC' orden more clo"el\', mol'/' "lavishl\' to the dirtatf's of 
popular damnur. l\u (
o\"ernmnnt- cuuld IM\L li\"Cd 
during the la"t decade had it \"entured to embark upon 
an increa d sp.:nding programme in the direction of 
anrM'n 'nt; gi\"en thi.., a') a conr\iti')l1 it 'l\.h d(',lrlV ridlt 
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th,tt exp
nditure 
huuld ha\"L b."cn limited Íf) thuse 
din chons in \\ hich utility had b,'en prU\ed or "I>llld be 
delinitclv demonstrated. 
To-ì.lay all the
..: facts an' forgotten. Til" nun who 
wi
hed fur curtailment of e:..penditurl' in drmd.nl"nb, 
and a la\Tish e:..pcnditure in so:idl refurm. Seen!:; tu have 
vanished. He is there still, but has changed his coat, 
h
 will change it back again within a few weeks of thl' 
war b.:ing over, when the fedor of ZcppÆn boinbs hd;; 
b
en forgotten. but for tlL' mumcnt he shouts loudlv 
about ot,her people's negl
("t, and ,;wallow;; his own pa
t 
\\ords '\lthout even Ch':\\'111g them. 


An Effective Air Service 


Consideáng th
 poli.tic,,-l atm ).sphere pnur to the 
oLltbreak of war, it is wùnd
rful that \\e were able tu 
assert, after the first few weeks' fighting, a definite aero- 
nautical ascendencv, TÜis 'l\a,; only due tu the fal't that 
the fe,\" millions h'erv fl'w m!lli
ns) \\ hich had been 
graute,l fur aeronautical devclupm.;nt had been nui.nIy 
concentrated on the p
rfection of th.: k:avier-than-air 
machine, If the ava!labh.' resourc
5 had been divided 
b2tween an airship policy and the development of the 
aeroplan
 W
 sh0uld h:tvc' h
 n hopde",;ly outclassed, 
and prob3.bly overwlplm:-d. bv dis3.ster. 
It will only b.. fully appreciated when the history of 
the war is \\ ritten \\ hd.t invalud.hle Ll

istance" as rendered 
hy our ai.rmen durin
 the rctre,tt froml\lons, J.nd that at ,t 
date bdol'.: it Iud b,'.'n possible tu diect ,lIlV lI1ateri,tl 
increase in our force of aeroplam, H we hall nut heell 
well sen ed by our Flying r 01 ps at the periud in que,.,tiun 
th('re i..; e\'ery rea"on to helie\'e that the most perfect 
generalship would not have saved us from irrdrie\'able 
disaster. 
The cust of a:ny effedi'l c airship prnt:ramnH (clpd.rt 
from experimental or developmental e:..pel1
"s) \\ould 
have sucked up every available penny uf aeronautical 
grant like a mighty suction dredger, and would have 
left nuthing at all for the humbler heavier-than-a
r 
machiw' , 
It is no u '_ dwellin!-: on tIll' past e:..cept tu glean 
It' JIb for th
' futll[('. hut I hd.\ I' re\,. in\ cd the pdst in the 
ion'going pJ.ragTdph
 tu show hll\\ 'ot'lbé.h.. "lIltl I lI1a
r 
S.lY ungrdtdnl and crimina\. is the 1I1()\('m 'nt IIf \\ Itich 
Ull

 ha'; ..J."el'ellÌly 
 ':n e\"Ïdence, tu hlal1l
 the P,bt (;0\ crn- 
m
'nt Ít!:" 
lIch ddiciencies as nuy h' acknO\\ lcdgl'cl. It 
wuuld b
 mate creditahle to oUl' nationalle\ el-heddedness 
if Wè were to reco,;nisc that it i
 uur system of GO\'ernment 
which is at fault, and not the individual puppets whu 
happen nominally to be in power, 
One is tempted to exclaim: Scrt.'c Gnd if 
'Olt '/l'ill. 
servc AlaI!, serve AIlwlIwJn, SCYi e th!] T>':':il himsclf, b'tt 
nc.'cy serrc a f)el/t'J:racy ! 
(To b' continI/cd). 


Trumcn'
 Iray 1ror1
, editeù by I J.ùy RJ.nùulph Churchill 
(c. .\rthur Pedrsun, 2S, lJd,), embudie
 thL. tir
t 
(-'riou,,; ehOl t 
to hace the war J.cti'l ities of wumcn in the \",lriou..; bdligerent 
countries, and to give a: seriej of de,lr dnd com incing pictures 
tlf what women ha\e dccompli
hed under new IMtriotic. in- 
fluences since the beginning of the war. Frum this book ,l 
\ erv dedI' view Cdn be uhtdineJ of \\'Ol11l'n'" wJ.r \\ork in 
Eurupe, America. and the Briti
h Duminion,> u\'('r,;e,[..; dunng- 
the IMSt eighteen month", ,l\1rl sc,trccly a pl1<t
e I,f the
e 
actiyities hdS been overlooked. 
Degenerate German\'. by Henry de lIals,tlle (r. \\'erner 
I.aurie. zs, ór!. net). is d recorJ of tht' re/>e1\ent t!ec,ldence 
of GC'rmdny. the inndte curruption. uf the 'l\hole empire, It 
is pussible. of course, to tind pard1\ds for ;I.. number of the 
charges that the author nldke-; in alm'!,;t any country: tl
e 
immordlity recorded of Cologne ,tn
l ether (,:oml l\1 CltH'S },; 
c'luaUl'd hy many centre:'" outside Germany. and. ,ao; fJ.r .a, 

t,tti"til" of thi", sort of thing are ('onlT1l1 e d, there IS notlllllg- 
nl'W in the huok, But in the (h'
elll'r.lI'Y of Illudein l;I'rImHl 
lib'r,ttuH', the immur,tl telldencÏe-; ot \\ ,tg llei i,l\l dnd Lert,LÏn 
modern Gcrllldn mu
it:, and simil,tr points, the author utiers 
some \"ery valuable matter for con"idel dtilln. He 
huws thJ.t not 
only are the acts of the nation degC'nerate, bl
t the whole 
tone ot thought i" on tl1l' down gr;>(k and o\)'\, 1011...1\' a l,ong 
way down thC' gi,ldC', The work i
 hia,!-ot:rl.. 1)['
'oJHl {pie ,
lOn, 
hut none the Ie",; it makf''' a study of 
llllstl'1" and .It tlmt'o; 
horriblf' intere",t, as showing to ,vhat depth" stanùards of 
condnct (".m 
ink um....r the 'Illcl rim' !If .. rni!!ht i" right. " 
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A Romance of the South Seas. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


SV"OPSIS : .'II acquart, an advenlmer who has spent 
most of his life at sea, finds himself in Sydney on his beam ends. 
He has a wonderful story of gold hidden up a river in r';ew 
Guinea and a chance acquaintance, Tillman, a sporting man, 
about town, fond of yachting and racing, offers to introduce him 
to a wealthy woolbroker, Curlewis, with a view to financing the 
scheme, .U acqllart also makes the acquaintance of Houghton, 
a well-educated Englishman out of a job, who has done a good 
deal of yachting in his time. Cftrlewis turns down the scheme, 
!hough AIiUquart tells his story in a most convincing manner. , 
His silent partner Screed believes in it, and unbeknown to 
Curlewis, follows the three men, asks them to his house, and 
agrees to find the shiP and the money, on seeing that Af acquar/'s 
hidden treasure map agrees with an Admiralty chart, The 
shiP is the yawl" Barracuda," Screed, on the morrow, takes 
!he three men over the" Barracuda," with which they are de- 
lighted, Coming away !II acquart is overtaken by an old friend, 
one Çaptain Hull, who hails lJÍm as B-y Joe, and accuses 
him. óf many mean crimes. Macql
art gives Captain Hull 
lhe slip, but unbeknown to him Hull gets l:n touch with Screed, 
and enlightens lIim on the real character of .11acquart, Just as 
llle .. Barracuda" is about to sail Screed takes Hull on board 
and unexpectedly introduces him to !lIacquart as a member of 
lhe creUl, The voyage passed with fe-JiJ adventlfres, Guided by 
.11 acquart the ., BarraC1lda" arrived at New Guinea. and 
anclzOled-i'J the lagoon, Almost at once they started for the 
Place where Macquart declared the cache to be, They dug 
through tr, night but uncarthed nothing. 


CHAPTER xn, 


THE SCORPIO
 A
D THE CENTIPEDE, 
T HEY were a rather gloomy part
 at -breakfast 
next morning. 
ot one of them spoh.e of the 
events of the night before, and even Hull's 
enormous appetite seemed affected. - 
, After the meal, Houghton led Tillman off for a stroll, 
.1,he morning sun was shining through the trees, and the 
vllla
e folk were all off after rubber; they passed the village 

nd Just beyond, on the dense border of the forest, Houghton 
-sat down on a fallen log, filled his pipe and lit it. He seemed 
to have something on his mind. Tillman sat down beside 
him and began to smoke also. 
, .. Look here," said Houghton at last, ., I've been think- 
lllg. " 
" Yes? " 
.. 
Iacquart's not running straight." 
.. How do vou mean?" 
" He's bamboozling us," 
"Over the cache?" 
., Yes, The stuff's not buried there and never was, The 
T ersc!zelli1'zg was never fetched up as far as this and never 

>unk here, Tll<'t was her we saw in the lagoon." 
.' Which? " 
" That old burnt ship we saw in the lagoon, Lant gut 
all his men in the fo'c'sle and then set alight to her. I'm 
positive," 
., Good God! " said Tillman. .. What are you saying! 
" I'm saying what I think, Let's reason it out. Lant 
stole the T erschelling and her cargo of gold, He knew the 
river, he knew the people, he was certain of a safe refuge here, 
But he did not want anyone, of course, to know alout the 
treasure, not even the people here, Why should he have 
brought the Terschelling up this distance? No, he put her 
into the lagoon, he made the crew cache the treasure there, 
then got on board and did for them, He had to keep one man 
to help in the busines<; and tu help him to come up here in a 
boat, That man was l\Iacqualt," 
.. Go on," said Tillman, whose pipe had gone out. 
.. He came up here with l\Iacquart and married a native 
\\-oman; that gave him a position and made him one of the 
tribe, l\lacquart saw him settling down, saw no chance 01 
profiting and did for him, Then Lant's wife suspected, and 
.:\Iacquart had to shin out." 
.. Wait a moment," said Tillman, .. l\lacquart told us 
that as having happened to a man named Smith, Well 
haven't you seen that for the last long time Macquart has not 
been even trying to keep up the Smith fiction, He has all 
but acknowledged that he was Smith. Now, if he were a 
murderer, would he act like that? " 
., To begin with," said Houghton, " there was never anv 
evidence of the crime, and it happened fifteen years ago. 


:\Iacquart is absolutely safe. Again, he is not an ordinary 
man; he seems the most absolutely cynical and cold-blooded 
dc\'il I have eYer met. I have becn watching him closely. 
He doesn't bother about hiding anything the law can't catch 
him for. He doesn't boast of his crimes, but he doesn't 
bother." 
" \fait a moment," said Tillman, "Now, see here. If 
that was the T erschelling we saw in the lagoon, and if the st uff 
is cached near here, why on earth did l\Iacquart bring us up 
here? This place is a dangerous place for him, Lant's wife 
is still alive, and if she recognised him, she'd be sure to try 
and work him mischief," 
" Did I not say that :\Iacquart's object was to diddle us 
oyer the cache," said Houghton. "He has trought us up 
here so that he may play us some beastly trick, of that I'm 
certain, It may be that he plans to steal off some night, slip 
down the river, load up the Barracuda and make off, He's 
very thick with Jacky; he understands Jacky's lingo, and I'm 
not so sure of Jacky's being straight; these black fellO\\s, 
most of them, from what I'"e heard, aren't to be depended 
on much." 
" He might do that," said Tillman, " but I doubt if he 
would be able to get the Barracuda away with only Jacky 
to help," 
.. Oh, yes, he would, Two men could do a lot wIth a 
boat of that size, Look at Slocum went round the world by 
hims

f, )Iacqnart would make for :\Iacassar or somewhere 
close, 
"There are two things that knock your idea on the 
head," said Tillman, "The first is, 
Iacq uart and Jacky 
would never be able to transport all that gold from the cache 
to the Barracuda before we were on top of them-they could 
only get a five or six hours' "tart at the most; the second 
is, that \\ithout Screed's help, Macquart would never be able 
to dispose of it," 
Houghton laughed, .. I've been thinking the whole of 
this thing out, ' said he, "and I can answer that, Screed 
\\ a, a fool; we were all fools, :\Iacquart, if he wanted to play us 
false, would not want to take all the stuff in the cache, a couple 
of thou
and would do, With that, he'd sail off to Macassar, 
or somewhere else, settle, make a little position for himself 
and then, when he had a house and a banking account, he'd 
corne back for the rest of the stuff-maybe a .} ear from now, 
it's quite simple." 
,. Good God! " said Tillman, suddenly. 
.. \ \ hat? .. 
" :\Iacquart and Jacky slept in the boat last night and we 
III the tent." 
" Yes," said Houghton, " that was the thing that started 
me off thinking last night just as I lay down, I thought to 
myself how easy it would be for those two to slip off, You 
\\ ill remember, it was :\Iacquart who suggested that he and 
Jacky should take the boat, as the tent was too small for the 
four of us." 
Tillman said nothing for a moment, He seemed reviewing 
the whole matter carefully, Then he spoke. 
.. \Ye've got to consult at once with Hull:' said he, ,. 0\ er 
this, .. 
" For goodness sake, no:' replied Houghton, "If you 
put Hull on to this business, you will ruin everything," 
" How? " 
.. Because Hull would be in this matter like a bull in a 
china shop, He hates l\Iacquart, just as l\Iacquart hates 
him, I honestly believe that l\Iacquart is tricking us in this 
matter, not so much that he may collar all the stuff for him- 
self, as that he may get even with Hull. However that may 
be, Hull, if he knew what we are thinking, would go on so 
that 
Iacquart would be on his guard, We want to appear a 
particularly soft lot of fools, so that we may take him off his 
guard and get to know what his plans are, . 
" He knows where the stuff is cached and we want to get 
at that knowledge. He will never teU us of his own accord, 
for that would be to enrich Hull; besides, it would be contrarv 
to the man's real nature, It would be agony to !tfacquart to 
share up and be honest over a huge sum of money like this, 
He is a fox man, or, rather, a wolf man. Well, we must 
turn ourseh-es into foxes or wolves if we want to share the 
prey," 
One of the properties of Adventure is the power that it 
pos<;esses for the development of character. 
This c'\.pedition was already bringing forth the true mental 
properties of the adventurers with astonishing results. 
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ChOIlO, a Romoll.. 01 tho Soulh S.o.. 


Illlullral.d hll Jo..ph Simp,oR. 1I.1!.4. 


" Houghton saw an object that made his flesh crawl upon him." 


Tillman, for instance, who had always seemed a butterfly under 
the false conditions of Sydney life, W3.S exhibitin
 qua!ities of 
balance and energy that would have astonished his friends; 
and Houghton, brought to the tpst, was showing a clearness of 
vision and a power of reasoning upon obvious facts that 
he had never exhibited fully before, 
The power to reason clearly and justly on the obvious 
f.lcts before us is a power denied to very manv; it constitutes 
the soul of business and succns in lite, It was the secret 
of Xapoleon'!, greatness, and it has been found wanting in 
m.J,ny anel many a phi:osapher. '. 
.. Well," said TIllman, .. perhaps yon are right. Hull's a 


blundering sort of chap, and there's no doubt he hates 
l\facquart Las much as :\Iacquart hates him. We'd better lav 
low, we two, and we've got to watch this chap as a cat watches 
a mouse. I'll watch the boat to-night, There's a lot of 
bushes on thp bank, I can hine there with a \VinC'hester. and 
you can watch to-morrow n.ght' we mustn't, lea'.'e 

m a 
second alone. I'll go off now and see what he s domg. 
He rose up and went off. ieaving Houghton still seated 
on the fallen tree. 
So deep was he in meditation, that he did not hear a 
light step behind him. It was the girl of yesterday; she 
(CCltitmuul (.Ill l)(f!ll 
.) 
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(Colltinued I"'"' page :!O) 
was coming along the path that led from the D\'ak village to 
the waterside, As she drew up to the seated figure, she 
paused, stared, and sprang towards him, 
The ne'\.t moment, the astonished Houghton found him- 
self dragged by the arm off the log, and standing face to face 
with Chava, 
Without a word, the girl pointed to the log on which he 
had been seated, and Houghton saw an object that made his 
flesh crawl upon him, 
It was the great scorpion of New Guinea, by far the most 
monstrous creation of the Tropics, It was almost the size 
of a grown man s hand, almost the colour of the dark wood 
on which it crawled, and as Houghton looked at it, he saw 
the tail with its terrible terminal nippers curl up and then 
flatten out again, and the whole' body of the reptile move 
forward in its steady progress along the path it had chosen 
for itself, 
Had he placed his hanel upon it or pressed his leg against 
it, he would have elied as surely as though a pistol had been 
fired at his head p
int blank, for the bite of the great 
ew 
Guinea scorpion not only kills, but kills in a most horrible 
way, and there is no antidote to the poison, 
Houghton at once on the sight of the thing stooped 
down and picked up a piece of stick for the purpose of killing 
it, but again Chaya's hand fell upon his arm, this time 
restraining him, She was pointing at the tropÍcalleaves that 
half covereel one end of the log, Something was coming from 
among them, . It was a centipede, A centipede fifteen inches 
in lPI1gth, ash grey changing to green, anel orange where the 
thousand tiny legs moved in hideous \'ibration, and with such 
rapidity that they shewed only as a narrow band of orange- 
coloured mist, 
Above and around were the tropical lea\'es; a bird like 
a puff of sapphire dust flew from the sunlight through the 
gloom of the branches, and over the battle that now ensued 
swung a sagging loop of liana, coloured like an old rope 
except at one point where from it blazed an orchid, 
The centipede attacked, Making use of the inequalitic'i 
of the hark, it covered the distance between itself and the 
enemy in three movements, and with such cunning that the 
scorpion, who had perceived its antagonist from the first, 
seemed undecided and not to know from what point the 
attack was coming, There is nothing on earth more skilled 
in the art of taking cover than the centipede, more astute, 
more furtive, 
Then in a flash, the battle was loined and the centipede 
was running over the back of the scorpion like a narrow ash- 
grey river. The claws of the scorpion sought for it and the 
pincereel tail was flung back to seize it, but the river changing 
and shifting eluded all these attempts; it seemed as though 
the centipede possessed an eye to match every foot. In the 
fury of the fight the combatants tumbled off the log and, 
tangled together, the battle went on amidst the leaves on 
the ground with a fury that made Houghton almost feel 
ill. 
Chaya, taking the piece of stick from Houghton, pushed 
the leaves aside and disclosed the end of the fight, The 
scorpion was tearing the centipede to pieces with its lobster 
claws, but its victory brought its death, It had been mortally 
stung, the claws flung themselves up once or twice, the tail 
curved backwards for the last time, fell, and even as it fell 
the body of the thing was covered by rushing ants, 
A great butterfly, sea-coloured and luminolls, flitted 
across the log, and Houghton turned his eyes to Chaya, She 
was half laughing, the pupils of her dark e
'es were dilated as 
if with the excitement of the battle they had just witnessed, 
She seemed the incarnation of the spirit of this -land, where 
the flowers burgeoned in a night, where Love and Hate grew 
.;wift as the convolvulus that grows even as or e watches it, 
where Beauty and Terror walk hand in hand wIth D.:struc- 
tion, 
"Dead," said Chaya, 
.. You saved me," said Houghton, 
He took both her hands in his, She had been in his 
thoughts ever since their eyes had met on the day before 
.md she knew it, 
Houghton stood out from his companions, not only on 
account of his good looks, He possessed a refinement they 
lacked, He was the only man of his type who, perhaps, had 

ver trod that soil. 
She laughed as he held her hands, laughed, looking right 
into hi!' eyes, so that a fierce flame seemed to strike through 
him, filling him w;th the intoxication of light and fire, the 
intoxication that one may fancy to seize the moth before it 
dashes into the lamp, 
Then he released her hands and the spell was taken off 
him but none the less his fate was sealed, She sat down on 
th 3 iog and he sat be<-;ide her. 
. You come from far away?" said Chaya, in that 
,;:nglish which the traders had taught her and which she 
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spoke in a curious singing way, with a rising inflection that 
was the last charm of language, 
.. Yes, very far," he replied; ,. all the way from Eng- 
land," 
" All the way from England," said she, repeating the 
words as though they did not interest her much, or as though 
they had little meaning tor her. 
" Yes- -and I know who you are, You are Chaya. ' 
" How know you that? .. 
" Wiart, the white man, told me," 
'. Ugh!" said Chaya, 
Criticism could go no further in conciseness, and Houghton 
looking sideways at his delicious companion, saw that her 
head was tilted slightly back, and it came into his mind for 
the first time that the old expression, "turning up one's 
nose" does not refer to the nose at all, but to the position 
of the head, And whet a lovelv head it was that taught 
him the fact, cut surely and sharply as the head upon a cameo, 
with night-black hair drawn backwards and fixed in a siTl
le 
knot, without any adornment but its own beauty, 
The arm close to him was bare, and the loosely '\Ow 
robe exposed just a glimpse of her side and the fact that she 
wore the brass corsets used by the Dyak women of some 
tribes; the hand that still held the stick shewed no oign of 
hard work, small, yet capable-looking, supple and subtle. 
with the finger-nails polished like agate, it fascinated Hough, 
ton, He longed to clasp it and hold it. 
Chaya's colour was a new form of beauty in itself, deriveel 
from the fact that it was the blended colour-beauty of two 
races, the European and the Dyak; but her eyes shewed 
nothing of Europe in their depths, they were the eyes of the 
Sari bas woman and filled with the mystery of the forests and 
the sea, 
., You do not like Wiart? .. 
Chaya, instead of replying, sought amidst the leaves with 
the point of the stick, discovered what was left of the centi- 
pede and held it up on the stick end, 
It looked like a string made of faded green paper. 
She laughed as she held it up in answer to his question, 
., It's about as ugly as him" said Houghton, "Chaya, 
where do you live? I know it's somewhere close here; but 
where? " 
Chaya waved her arm all round, as if to indicate that she 
inhabited the whole forest, a delicate and humorous evasion 
of the question that seemed to hint, "We are getting on verv 
well, but not quite so fast as all that." 
Houghton smiled and bit hi" lip, He wanted nothing 
more but just to sit here beside her. 
ever in his life agam 
would he feel just the same thrill and intoxication as he 
experienced now, in the first moments of his new existence, 
sitting by this half-mute, half-laughing companion, 
She had dropped the remnants of the centipede and she 
was s\\inging the stick now, leaning forward as she sat with 
her elbows on her knees and the stick between her fingers, 
She seemed musing on something, 
As she sat like this, two butterflies, desl-erately in love 
with one another, passed flitting one above the other. She 
followed them with her eyes, and as she turned h
r head to 
watch them vanish in the gloom of the treeg, her eyes met 
his and the call in them went straight to his soul. Maddened. 
scarcely knowing what he was doing, he stretched out his arms 
to seize her, but she evaded him like a ghost, Then she was 
gone, 
He stood looking at the swaying leaves where she had 
vanished, swallowed up by the same gloom that had taken the 
butterflies, then his eyes fell to the ground where the stick 
she had held was lying, and the remnants of the scorpion and 
the centipede, whose battle to the death was to form the first 
chapter in, one of the strangest love stories of the tropics, 
(To be continued,) 


Hedgehog straw in spite of its unduly ugly name pro- 
mises to be well liked this year, It is, as can easily be im- 
agined, a particularly rough straw, and a hat made of it wants 
but little additional trimming, a band and tie of narrow 
ribbon being sufficient, Some of the hats are rather attrac- 
tively trimmed with large flowt;r motifs in a st!"aw ?f contrast- 
ing colour, and are a boon m our uncertarn chmate, No 
matter how much it may rain they come through triumphant, 
for the colours are fast, and will not run, 


Malted nuts is amongst the excellent preparations by the Inter- 
national Health Association Limited. \Vatford. It is recommended 
on medical grounds for very many. reasons, especially to t1:
ose who 
re 
too thin suffer from neurasthema and find dIfficulty In dlgestmg 
starchy food or cow's milk There are no chemical properties in 
Malted Nuts, It is a simple preparation. of national prod';lcts, J(re- 
digested, and very care
ully prerared for 
Ul<:k and perfect 
sSlnlllatlOn, 
Ihere is not the least difficulty In prepanng It, for all that IS necessary 
is to make a paste-like mixture with t
e help o
 milk a,:d water, ad<;ling 
more of either of the latter till the nght consistency IS obtamed. As 
a hot drink it is excellent before going to bed and as a nerve hllildin
 
food undoubtedly valuable, 
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Buyingfórthe Table 
Comestibles and Household Commodities of the First Qualitv 
tvery neeJ, to the smallest itein In our household economy, IS supplied 
from this great super-Store by fì-equent daily motor van deliveries to the 
residential districts of the \Vest - End and the more important Suburbs 
New 


EASTER ORDERS FOR THE 
FlH )
T SHOULD BE CrYEr-< NOW 


EASTER 
TWO - GUINEA BOX 
No, 2, 
FOR TIlE E:\ J'I:DITION \RY 
FOHCES 
COIItaJl'lDg: 
1 tin Roast I 1 Cakp Sultana 
Turkev or Fowl Gingerbread 
1 tin Pheasant 1 1 tin C.,f( au Lalt I 
I'até 1 tm Smoked 
1 tin...... _.ToßJ,:ue S lImon 
2 tins Luncheon 1 tin ..,Oxo Cob", 
Pdt
s 1 tin ,.. ....Bonc\ 
2 ting Steak and I 
 tms J'otkd 
Kidney Pm,hllngs Meat 
2 tin" Saus'1ges S tins _.... .J:UTi 
1 tin Fruit 2 tin
 "armalade 
Pudding 1 tin.. Peaches 
I Gin
er PlIdt.hng I , tin .. .. Pears 
2 tinc;o HernnJls 2 cartons ...Plums 
in Tomato 
anc" 1 pkt, Trench 
1 tm.. ,S,roHnes I Candles 
1 tm Oval Di, 1 tin m.. "atches 
"eotive Ri<cuits 1 bar Carbolic 
1 tin Ell-okr Soap 
Cakp 1 ,..,..Tin Opener 
PER 42/- CASE 
Delivered free to M,F, Officer. 


ore 


THOUSA
DS OF BARKER HAMPERS 
ARE DESPATCHED EVERY WEEh 


HAMPERS 


FRONT 


FOR THE 
BARKERS HALF-GUINEA BOX BARKERS 
I No, II, 
Containing: 
1 tin Camp pic 1 tin.. Oxo Cubes 
1 till Sau--ßges 1 tin Divoußc 
1 tin .., Sardines ' Cocoa 
1 tin c,t
 au Lalt 1 tin ...Pineapple 
1. .Fruit Pudding 1 tin Jam or 
1 tm PotkoJ )I.lrmalade 
!IIeat or Fish S "aLk
b . Soup 
10/6 
Po,'age paid 10 France. 


ONE - GUINEA BOX 
No, 2, 
FOR THE E:\PFDITIOX \RY 
FOHCl:S 
Contaming: 
1 tin Ro...t I tin Raspoorry 
Turkey or Fowl .Jam 
1 tin Pheasant I I pIIt, \Iuscatels 
Paté ..nd \Imond< 
I . 
1 tin Herrlnl(s Ir. 1 1 Frlllt Pudding 
Tomato Sauce 1 till Oxo Cuh F. 
1 tin ,Sam.ages 2 tm. Pott, d 
1 till . _ sardlDes l ,It .Its 
...Soup S<juarp< Ilh.... .. Plums 
I tin Caté au Lalt 1 tm Easkr 
1 t' " k d Cakes 
ID dno e 1 tablet Anti 1" 
Salmon tic :,aap 
I tlD Blvu." 1 tm .. }lJt he 
Cocoa 1 pH, Trench 
I tin "mn,hde I Candle. I 


BARKERS "TRENCH II BOX 
No, 5, 
Containing: 
1 Sultana Ginger, I 1 paà. Plull1s 
bread 1 till Golden 
1 tan Dn. Qua... 8" rup 
CO<)3 2 packpts oup 
1 Un .. Sardln. ' . tahlet oap 
5/- 
Po,'age paid 10 France, 


PER 21/- BOX 
'Delivered Free 10 M F, Officer, 


FULL 


LIST OF VARIOUS BARKER 
SIMNEL AND 


HAMPERS 
EASTER 


SENT POST FREE 
CAKES 
from 2/- to 10/6 each 


These are made up to various sizes 


.. TUCK " BOX 
No, 4, 
Contain IDg : 
1 Cake Ginger, '1 tm "armalad" 
bread I till . 50 au..:agt.'s 
1 tin ,. Sardines \ 1 .Frlllt I'uddinl( 
1 tiu Potkd 1 till IIlvoua., 
'Ieat Co 'a 
I packet ..Plum< 1 tm.. 0.0 ('ub ' 
7/6 


Podage paid 10 France, 


Barkers Prisoners of War Box 
ContaUlIn ff . 
1 C,ke Gin
 r, 1 'l; 0'0 Cub< 
br
,d 1 1 till I)rl"pm
 
1 till Lorned F! I tl lIt"rrIlJ" ir 
1 tin C;:a.m: l 111.,"0 
r tm Jam '" 1 t .bl t \ntl "I' 
'I.urn .Iach. tiC 
 Ii 


5/6 


Podage free 10 Germany 


A special display of Sf' ,sonable cakl's and daintic<;, suitable for sending to the Front or as pres...nt" to fripnd" 
i<; arranged daily in the B,tlæry and Confectionery Departments on the r.round Floor of the Barker Ston 
THIS DAILY DlSPI A'" IS THE LARGFST AS IT I" THE MO<;T ATTRACTIVE IN LONDON 


Telephone: 3520 Kensington 


John Barker and Company Ltd 
Kensington High St 'V Telegrams: "Barkers Kensington" 
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Trade MaR, 


Dunlop: Here IS an illustration, General, of my point about 
steel non-skids for ambulances and staff cars. How 
would rubber barbed wire work? 
Toe General: Wouldn't hold anything! 
Dunlop: Exactly; and a cover with rubber barbs, so to 
speak. won't hold your car on grease. Rubber doesn't 
bite through to solid ground; steel does. On the other 
hand, rubber will hold on a surface where steel would slip. 
The General: So you recommend? 
Dunlop: Steel-studded covers on the near -back and off- 
front wheels and grooved rubber covers on the other 
two. It is the best all-round arrangement for varying 
road surfaces and weather conditions. 
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BU I CUll. nOlllwekln 


Dr rlJ , prdrl_co"...,h, "r .ll lJ 1!ff ( , Tr I '" II 


Seems to be neutral; send him down. 
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THE 


NEUTRAL 


CHOICE 


A T the beginning of the \\ar a distinguished foreign 
lliplomatist t::\presst:d the opinion that before it \\as 
0\ er e\ er
 great ci\ ilised PO\\ cr \H>uld have been 
lira\\ n into the struggle, \Ye do not kno\\ the grounds upon 
\\ hich he hased his prophec
, but the inauguration of the 
new campaign of German submarine frightfulness brings 
its realisation \\ithin the region of practical politics. For if 
the Tubllntia and the PlilclIlbang, the Englishmml and the 
S/lsse\', not to m:?ntion other vessels, have been sunk 
by German agency. and still more if the German Govern- 
ment pursues to its logical 'end the policy which it has 
thus begun. neutrals can hardly fail, sooner or later, to 
abandon neutralit
 in self-defence alone, Directly the neutrals, 
howe"er, begin to consider the abandonment of neutralit
, 
they are driven to make up their minds as to the side \\ hich 
the) are going to join, and the question of the defence of 
their 0\\ n interests as neutrals becomes s\\ a11O\\ ed up in the 
larger question about \\hich the \\ar itself is being fought. 
and it is, of course, by no means certain that neutrals. if 
forced to take sides, \\iIl fight against the Po\\er, or com- 
bination of Plmers, \\ hich has trespassed upon their rights. 
In \Íe\\, therefore. of the e\'ents of the last fortnight the 
general trt:1ll1 of opinion 111 neutral countries as to the main 
i
sues at stake in the war itself becomes of prime importance, 
for it \\ill be their judgment about the war itself \\hich 
\\ill ùetermine the side the
 \\ill join, once neutrality is 
abandoned, From this point of \ ic\\ an article \\ hich appeared 
recentl
 in the Yew Rl þublic, a v. ell-hno\\ n 
e\\ Y ork \\eekl
, 
is of n
uch significance, The Sew Republic sees that far more 
is invohcd in the submarine controvers
 than the rights of 
.\nll:rican citi/ens. " If," it says, " the submarine suni\es 
as ,I COlllllll:rce destro
er it \\i11 do so at the e:-..pense of the 
n.isting structure of 1I1.1rine I,\w, If on the contrar
, the 
l'-...isting structure of nl.lrine law is to survi\e. ami to be 
elllal
ell, the practice of commerce destro
ing b) suhmarines 
\\ill ha"e to be ruled out." "Freedom of the seas, like ei\il 
freedom on land, must eventually rest upon the orderly 
e'\ercÏse of authoritative power and controL" And that, it 
!"ays, will be impossible if the submarine is recognised as a 
commerce destroyer. 0\\ ing to the pecdiar combination of 
imisibility, \'ulnerability and offensive pO\\er, possessed by 
the submarint:. .. the 
'Cas. if submarines were recogniscd as 
C.Hllllwn:e dl'stI'O\ n,; at ,Ill. \\ (mId he \Íol.ltcll h) a harh,lrous 


3 
4 
8 


guerilla \\arfare, \\hich \\ould brea1.. down the ùistinction 
bet\\een trading and \\ar \'es:;cls, and \\oould endanger the 
lives and boats of neutrals on t he high seas, and \\ hich would 
make it almost impossible for neutrals not to become in- 
\oh-ed in the quarrel. The e\.is.ting marine la\\, which un:il 
recently has made travel on the ocean comparatively safe tor 
non-combatants of all nations, would be superseded by a 
kind of anarchy that, in case many submarine:; could be kept 
actively afloat. \\ould become intolerable," The only 
\\ay out, in the eyes of the Yew Republic, is for the ci\.ilised 
,vorld to treat submarines as they have treated pri\'ateer3, and 
outlaw them as commerce destroyers, 
The general trend of this opinion is reinforced by .-\merican 
comment on the sinking of the Susse)'. The essence of the 
position \\as stated by the norld as follows: "The question 
to be considered "ery seriously by this country and by all 
other neutrals having self-respect, is whether anything is to 
be gained by maintaining any longer the ghastly pretence of 
friendlv diplomatic correspondence with a Po\\er notor- 
iously Íacking in triith and honour." 
eutrals, in fact, are 
beginning to realise what the Allies have long known, that 
the \\ar is really being fought against a clique which, hn"ing 
rivetted its despotism on the German and .\ustro-Hun- 
garian people3, is now, by the law of its 0\\ n autocratic being, 
attempting to e\.tend its paralysing S\\c\y over all E:\stern 
Europe as \\ell. In its passion for dominion it has sho\\ n itself 
\\ illin
 to cast not only its 0\\ n \\ord, but the most ckm
ntary 
rights of humanit)o, to the \\inds, It has proved tu lh:nwn- 
stration that it "ill stop at no atrocity, that it \\ill hesitate to 
emplo
 no invention of science, ho\\cver de\ ilish in the 
misery it inflicts, if it can thereby subsen"c its military ends. 
The si15nificance of these opinions lies in the f,\ct th \t 
they knO\\ that American opinion is hardening, not only 
towards a truer perception of the issues of the war itself, but 
toward the only conclusion \\hich it is possible to dra\\ from 
the facts re\ ealed in this \\ ar. If a great and pm\ erful n'.\tion 
sets out to attain its O\\n selfish ends, regardle3s of inteï- 
national law, and regardless of the rights and liberties of 
other nations, the only answer is for the civ
liseJ \\orld to 
b
md itself together in active defence of the principles upon 
\\hich ci\'ilisation itself depends. The \\ar ha::; sufficiently 
prO\ed the futility of treaty declarations and p.\per inter- 
national law, Treaty rights and international law are worth- 
less' without the armed strength of civilisation behind them. 
It was a general perception of this truth \"hich took the fi\Te 
nations of the British Empire into the war, It was the vioLttion 
of the neutrality of B
lgium, \\ hich finally com im:ed thelU 
that Germany \\as pla}ing the p,\rt of an outla\\ among 
nations, and that if liberty, and even civilisation itsdf, were 
to last. the sanctit) of public right must be vindic<lted at any 
cost, If Germany is now proceeding to act even more oh- 
viousl) than in the past as the outla\\ of the seas. she is only 
pursuing her 0\\ n doctrines to their logical conclusiun \\ ith 
the ine\ itable result that the eyes of neutrals also \\ in be 
opened tu the same conclusion. 
This war is not a dog fight bet\\een a numhcr of jcalou;; 
ri\ als, It is a war of principles, a rene\\al of the time hunoured 
struggle bet\\een tyranny and liberty, might and right. 
E\ ery day that passes com inces the Allies of the tluth of 
this fact. .\t the outset they \\ere united mainl) by a COm'11
n 
fe,ll' of a common enemy, The meeting of the Cuncert of the 
\lIics this \\ee\... in Paris 'prO\cs that tht:
 arc nm\ ullitcli hy 
the same spirit that animated thc <1uallruplc .\lIiance ag.l!n.;t 
:\apoleon a century ago-they attend it as crusader nation
 
fighting to destroy the poison of Prussianism, and to rebuild 
the \"orld on the foundation of liberty and la\\. It is not 
inappropriate that this should be the moment chosen by the 
inheritors of the '\apoleonic tradition to dri\'e the neutrals 
to consider \\ hether they also should not participate in th
 
gre<lt \\ork of permanently establishing the principle3 of 
international justice and liherty as the fuund,\tion on \\ hich 
thl' ci\ ilisatioll of the \\ mId 
h,\ll rest. 
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T HOCGH the Rus
ian moycments of t1w la...t fort- 
night ha\'e nothing decisiyc about them \\'hatso- 
('WI' and can hardly be e,"en preparatory to an
' 
detìnite plan at <';0 early <1 d,-ttf' as this, \h' shall 
hdtcr understand the main efiort later on if we appreci- 
<Ltc the situation Xorth of Yilna as it stands now before 
the thaw, 
The great line from the Baltic to the Roumanian 
frontier consists of three separate 
;ediOlb, 
In the centre are the marshes of Pinsk in which nO 
dccisi\T moyement can eyer take place, The enemy 
tllf're holds a small number of more or less isolated 
positions which depend for their securit
, upon the nature 
vf the ground, One \\ mIld alm04 cclll t hesf' positions 
an archipelago, Were it not that the whole }l'gion i
 cut 
by a certain number of embankments, b\' a fe\\ caUS
WclYS 
aild railway lines, and further trawr::;e'd b
' \\ays whièh 
the inhabitants know and can use, and which are pieced 
together deviously along the harder stretches of ground, 
Our Allies hold, opposite to and \\<Itching these enemy 
positions. similarly discontinuous posts, nll' main suppl
' 
of either of the two comparati\'el
' small comnlclnds 
w<ltching each other from north to south of this detestable 
triangle is the railway which runs from cast to we...t 
through the "er
' cClitre of the marshe-; from Kobrin 
and sen'es the town of Pinsk. The marsh('.. an'. l helien', 
]Je\'er so frozen as to all 0\\' for the unimpeded mo\'cment 
of armies; the\' certainly ha VI' not been so in the COllrsp 
of this campaign, . 
1 his area l1Ia
' therefore be reg<lnkd as a breach in 
the general continuit
, of the lines, 
,uch a.. doe'; ]Jot exist 
upon an
' other front, It compels both partie.. to treat 
what is north and \\'hat is ...onth of the I11M'.;]le... 
!'Paratdy, 
and it therefore condemns each to ...ome con
ider.lhk 
.lI1xiet
' whenl,yer its opponent takc<; tll!' oftl'n
in', B, 
tor installl'c. lllon'ments tlMt look like a big ,\nstro- 
, (
erl11an ofiensin' in the south dn elop, thl:, I\.II
:--ialh 
. cannot rapid1\- reinfOiTe therc frum comparatin'ly short 
di
tances, The rearrangement of forces do' not proceed 
<b it does in the west alung a continuous line. hut il1\'olves 
the bringing of large bodil;s O\'er \'cry great distance" 
inde!'d, There are rean
' t\\'O separate theatre
 of W<lr 
on the eastern front, separated by the mclr
h!'<; and 
. supporting each othC'r onl
' in the mO:ot distant. difficult 
and belated fashion, . 
'''hen we contr,lst the \\'avs in which this disad\'an- 
tage \\'t'igh:o upon thc enemy ånd upon our .\lly, \\'(' di
- 
cu"er the full<J\\'ing point:; : 
First, the ,\u...tro-(;eIïlhlns can more easih' and 
'luickly move troops from the one 1ìcld tl) the' other 
because, although they do not hold any good lateral 
raih\'ay they ha"e behind them a 111uch more complete 
...\'stem than have t.he H.us
ians, In other words, t hI'" 
h-an- t.u bring their n1l'n round in a big bend, but along 
that bend the
T ha\'e plenty of rolling stock and :,en'ral 
doubk line railwa\"s The Russians h.I\'e no laÌ!'ra
' ine 
thither. If eith
r side hcld completel
' the Rig,l. 
Ih'insk. 'ïlna, Lida. LuminC'tL, H.O\'ku rclil\\a\. that 
side would ha\'e an enormous alh'antage, It 
\'as for 
,;uch an advantage that the .\ustro-(;ennans fought so 
hard la..t 
eptember. but neither side remained in such 
a position, Each cuts across that raü\\'a\" and hold... onlv 
a part of it. and the Russian:; ha\'C' l1u great lateral IÏ11c 
for murC' than a hundred miles behind, 
On the other hand. the l{ussÜn organi:--cttion ha
, 
l1pon that n'r
' account, been ,IIT,mged in perfectly 

,eparaÌl' groups, Tile Xorthern allnie
 IUI\ e their o\\"n 
h,lse
 and l'\'l'n their own fadoric
 separate from the 

outhern, and so far a:o the mere reinforcement in men i" 
cuncerned. a ,;ufticiPllt delay permit,; of drafts from the 
interior which can be dirl'cted either to th!' north or to the 
...outh, Rapid redisposition of troop" is impo:--
ible to tile 
]{us:oians. but then 
o is a rapid surpri,," mO\'\'ment of the 
l'Ilt'Il1V again,.;t them in such country, 
The sccond thing \\ L' han; to note about the E,\-.ÌI'rn 
front i.. that ,I'" it 'is didded into 'thrcl' 'diun:o gLO- 
t;raphically :ou it is di\ idl"d into three di"tinct "t'<l
Ulb for 
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operations, Y 011 ban' the winter, in which dl'cisin' wurk 
can hardh' bc attel11ptl'd. but in which it is possibl(' t,) 
mo\'e ronsiderclble bodies uf men, '\'1' must not concei,"e 
of this sea...on as onc long unbrokl'n p!'riod of hard frust. 
II it were ."u. Illo\t'lllent would be ea,;ier. Th
'n; are con- 
stant intelTab of pclrtial tlla\\', ' 
Tiwn ('OI1ll'
 cI secund season, brid, hut of a :--ort qnite 
l1nkno\\'n in the" e<.;t of Europe, which i
 the ,.,pring tlla\\', 
It is hardly an t"\.aggeratiun to say that during this bril,f 
"'e,hon armi!'
 cannot nHl\'!:" <It aIL TrL"nches arc tIooded, 
the 10\\' IC\'e1.. turned to mordo.;s ur :--hallow sheets uf water, 
and t II!' roado.; arc IIll'reh' deep mas"e" of mud, It \\ ill be 
remcmberl'd ho\\', abont- this tim',' lao.;t 
'l'ar. the operations 
upun tll!' :\ cln'\\' came to an end abruptly ,md rel
1aint'd 
...u:--pendl'tl until edrly 
ummer. The cause of tIll" was 
the t11a\\, 
T;ll' thd\\' on!"!' on'r you get .1 se<bUn of at Icas
 
,ix 
11I01Ü!Jo.; in which operations upon a large s,calc arc l'
l
sl
k, 
It was the period of the gn'at .\ustro-( Jerman olfl'n
I\'e 
1.1" t \ par. 
I',l thi.. note on clinMÌ!' \\ I must add the I)b, iuus 
Lid that thl: ..outlwrll of the thn'l' 
CI'ti(l\h b uven 
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for operations earlil'r than tht' !ì(.rtllC'rtl although. t11C' 
climate being- mor(' \\ hat i-.; la1led .. Contincntal," the 
depth of winter is sometimes more "\'ere in the c;outh 
than in tl1<' north, 
.\11 this rea<;oning upon exi..,ting railways and the 
nature of the soil and the roads (it i.., the ab"ence of stone 
which makes the countr\' \\'hat it is) is modil1ed in some 
degree by the power of the modprn industrial ci\.ili<;ation...., 
of which the .-\ustro-Germans form a part. to :iupp1cment 
their communications with rapidly built railways and to 
trace new roads \\ hich they can, \\ ithin the delay of 0 
m,my months. harden, TI1ey arc in a hetter po:-'tun__ to 
imprO\'e their front in thi" f.tshion than are the Ru.;;..,ialb 
with their mudl smaller induo.;trial opportunitie'" and their 
ahsence of material 11l'hind tll!' line"', But \\l' I11U"t not 
exaggerate this ach'antagc. appreciable though it i.." 
Tile Field Raih\'a\'s \\hich the (;ellnans ha\'e laid down 
arc not permallf'IÌt wa
'.." .\nd the prO\'iding of metd.l- 
ling and balla"t road-bed for am' large 
y"tcm of new 
roads and railways \\ould be quiÌl' be
ond the capacity 
of the enemy, especially during the \\inter sea"on 
which is all he has had at his dispo<,al. He \\ ill herL' 
and there ha\'e hardened a few ne\\ tracks and no 
doubt improved the main Cd.use\\ ay<;, Bnt h(' is still 
in the main dependent upon tllf' s
 stem \\ hich he found 
when he entered the countn', and this is the more ob- 
viously true from the fact that the whole district is ,l 
tangle of marsh, lak(' and fore'''t. .\ generation of e:\.- 
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ten.;;i \'e f"xpllJi ta t ion with a L oml1lelTial civili.;;a tion b('himl 
it under the he....t t onditions of peace would mak(' a great 
change in the phy"ical conditions of Eastern .Poland and 
Cour1and. and tllP mar....he
 between Poland and Russia, 
It \\ ould e"peci,llly imprO\ e communications, Hut a few 
months, and those months \\inter months under con- 
ditions of \\ar, will ha\'e donI' n'r
' little, ,re are right. 
thprefOl e, in thinking of the \\ hole problem in termc; of 
main communications existing \\ hen the war began. and 
of "onditions of ground and facilities of communication 
not Yen' different"irom these which f':\.i:-,ted in the summer 
of HII')', - 
]\Hlg, d then by gC'neral con:-i(krati()ns, let uc; see 
how IIMtters lie in the X ortIlPrn sector whil'h has been the 
scat of the late mon'ments ea..;t of Yilna and south of 
D\'in<.k, 
Tile reader is familiar \\ ith the line upon which the 
eIlem\ " etfllrt of last n'ar was e:\.haustf'd and balance at 
la:-,t I:estored bet\\ cen - the im'ader and the inyaded, It 
ran along and just nÜs:-,cd the ri\'er Ddna, leaving a rather 
large bridgehead in Russian hands in front of Riga. 
ea..,ih' tenable on arcount of the marshes there, The line 
of the ri\'er it
elf i" eyen'\\ here in Rus:,ian hand.." It 
co\'('r.;; Ðnnsk or Dl1nabel:g, aftC'r whirh the upper parts 
of the 
tn'am rome from the ea..;t and no 100Hjf'1 c()ncern 
the trench line, 
1 t then, in the mid...t of a perfect maze of lakes, smaU 
and greett, threarl.;; its way down to the Yilna-D\'insk 
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Railwav, whicll It cub :-outh o[ Llkc I>ri"vi,LÌY, From 
that point to Vilna the railway is in German hands, 
);'o
\' thc reader will here palticularh' note the 
iunction which lies immediately west of the tU\\ n of 

n'nbi<wy, 1 he importance of that plaee and tlH' {,ffed 
of its reoccupation after the thaw by our Ally is dedr 
from the map alone, From the junction \Ve
t of Sventsiany 
a railway line leads to the Baltic at Libau and nomishes 
all the action undertaken bv tll<' Germans between the 
\ïlna-D\'insk main line and'tlw \ïlnd.-}lin<;k main line, 
THat I
 ,bS of munitionment \\ ithout \\ hich an arti1lclT 
attach again<;t '.nodern <kfenee... cannot hI' ul1ckrtak{.il 
dl'l)f'nt!", upon tllf' pos..;ession of S\'entsian
', 1hmition- 
ment {',l\l also enme ronnd from tll<' Baltic to \ïlna amI 
\ïh1.l i..; thc great depot from the \\hok distIict, But if 
t he junction near 
n'ntsiany' \\<\s lost to the elH'mv, C\ I'n 
though at the moment. the H.ussian ad\-ance should 
there form a sharp salient. the whole Cerman line would 
IléJ,Ye to faU back. It would be impossible to supply the 
di..;tricts east of the \ïlna-D\ insk railwa\- and north of 
the \ïlna-:\finsk railway, This is partiCllld.rl
; true from 
the lack of roads in the Lake region, From Yilna \\ithin 
a radius of about forty miles t}lC're radiate out a con- 
..idcrabk numhl'r of {,;I\mtn- roads. hut on striking ttH' 
lake region the<;c come to an 
'nd for the most part. ' 
Till' junction nmr 
n'ntsian
', tlH'rdon', \\ ill cl'r- 
tainh' bl' t]lI' objl'di\(' of 0111' .\]1\- \\I1l'n thc Jint' \\l'ath{'r 
l'Olnt< The prl'sent mon'ment
 are onl
' de..;ignl'd to 
ma ke pos<.,ible such an advance, or the thrcat of it, man
- 
\\t'eks hence, They are strokes delivered hy either side 
(th<, first inf.mtry attacks a whole fortnight ago \\'ere 
Cermdn not Russian in origin) to impron' their po<;itions, 
to get hold of the drier ground, ete" bdore the tluw, 
But what each party ultimately has in mind i<; the junction 
near 
\'entsiany, 

ext. let it he appn'ciated that the Rus<;ian objed 
h('rc, no matter what thl' vigour of their offensi\-e in the 
futur(' in the region round \\ïdzy, up northward to 
Jake Dris\-iatv and llu\\ n southward to Lake 
 arotch 
(about 70 miles astraddle of the railway. and all pointing 
at 
v('ntsiany) is stratCf!.icall'\' a dc!ensÙ'e ('bicd, Tile
' arc 
\\ arding against and will be trying to forestall a German 
I,ffensin' in the 
orthern sector. Thev arc not-thC'\' 
cannot be-planning a main offensive" of their 0\\'11 in 
that region, 
Indeed, the strategical clemente;; in the larger s
'nse of 
that phra<;e upon the Ea,;;tern flont arc simple and clear. 
The field for a Russian offensin' is the southern lìdd, 
The lipId for an enemy offen<;i\-e is the northern fidd, 
\ \'J1Y is this? Because the enemy has hetter COI11- 
1l1unica Ìions bt'hind him for early work, '\\ hile the H.ussians 
nm';t take advantage of the fact that their imperfect 
mdds \\ ill be useable in till' 
lIuth before they are useahle in 
the north, Because politically a real Russian ad\'ance 
in th(' south will be of immediate effect upon the H.ou- 
manian situation while a similar ad\'ance in thE nm th 
\';ould not he, Because in the south the forces opposl.d to 
l{thsia are mainlv Austro-Hungarian and. as we know, 
I'\'en more exhausted than the (;erman, and becau<;e as 
th(' nll\\' cJ'\'ing depletion of tl1I'ir df{'dive<; makl'" it mllre 
and mort' ne{'('s<;atT for tlw Austro-( 
erlllans to att('mnt 
an carh' decision, the nortllf'rn iield I('nds itself to tllt:ir 
]>ow('r IIf mO\'ing troops and of accumulating munitions 
more than does the southern, 
\\'hat we are watching, then. for the moment, is no 
more than slight mO\-ements for better positions in the 
north which, as they are obtained, will be intended upon 
the Russian side for defence, upon the German for offence; 
\\hil(' it i<., probable that this offensive \\ill be delivcrcd 
hdnr(' the corrcsponding and rounterh
 lancing H.us<;i,m 
ollubin in the south de\"l'lops, 
The Other Fields 


J n the other fields of th\ I 
reat W,IT t11<'re i
; \ erv little 
to chronicle or to ,l11ah-se betwel'n last weeh and this, 
()n :\londa\' la..;t the Gerinan salient at St. Eloi ju<;t in the 
,orner 
outh nf the big British 
alil'nt round Ypres W.iS 
iI,1 ttened out and carried, [hI' operation was per- 
formed hy the mining of certain point
 upon a length of 
fino val'll..; of (
l'rmJ.n trenrh, till' mine..; being e:\plodcd 
{',trl\' upon the :\Ionday morning, \\hereupon an infantry 
,lÌtàck wa,.. delivered bv the :\orthumherland Fusilier... 
and the Rovdl Fusilier
, 'capturing the IÌr...t and the second 
line trench,:s and taking pI i"O!H'\" Ì\\ 0 "ffin'r" dl1d I(,S 1lll'Il, 
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1']1<' sitl1dÌ1'))1 uplln thc Tigri..; is 
tatilln,IlT, rhe 
dements of any juckment upon this situation a\:e either 
wr-ll known or neces
ari]y withheld, Tlwre i-; no margin 
for coniecture, \\'hat is left of a di\ ision is, and ha..; been 
for tlll'<." months Pd."t, cont.lÌncd hy the equi\ alent 
of at least Jour [urkish di\"Ì:-,ion:-" rhe relie\"Ìng forn' 
advancing up the rin
r to di
engage its colleagut:- has 
not been of sufficient strength either to force or to turn 
the Turkish line down the rin'r bf'low K ut-eJ-.\mara 
which lies astraddk of the ri\'cr and. nn account of the 
presence of mar<;h upon the north, i..; ntlner.tble chil'l1\- 
upon the south, Tne capital e!enlC'nt in tl\(' situatio!l, ,
f 
rours(', is the lel11aining supply' of thc British fllr<,
' 1',))1- 
tained hy tIJI' (,)ll'I11
'. and that is a matter \\hich, equallv 
obvimbl\', i..; not for puhlic discu
sion, \\'hat 11IUSt hI' 
c1e'arly appreciated, hom.ver, bv opinion in this Iliuntn i" 
that the small Russian force opelating upon ,llld desc{'nd- 
lng the only road from the Persian plateau to the }ll'sopo- 
tamian Plain is neither in size nor in proximity an appre- 
ciable fartor in the problem, Still (ess will it be aftected 
bv the much larger Russian movements in the .\rmel1i
n 
1110untains-at any rate \\Ìthin any useful tinw, It i,;; pro- 
bable that the H.ussians will ultimatdy desrend upon the 
Plains, or at least that thcir I'xtn'I11{' left \\ ill thn'at('n 
and intcrrnpt the railwa\' at I<a<;-EI-Ain, But 
lIch 
action, \\ hich wouM haye had a \'C'ry gr,.at {.fi,yt <1\11 ing 
tl1(' concentration of thl' littll' Turkish arlll
- in 'Ic"np(.- 
tal11ia and rhe accumulation IIf it-. munitions, \\ oult! not 
ha\'e that effect to-day, It would threatl'n J.nd p('rhap!-' 
uhin a'dv cause the destruction of any force b
vont! 
}Iosul. bùt only at long date, 
:\leanwhile the H.ussian a(h-ance continues not 
pn'..,s
d, but (Tidently clearing the countr
' I1l1'thodicalh- 
as it goes and quite possibly compelled to imprO\ (' the 
tracke;;, especially in the south for the pa<;sagl' of \\ h{'l'kd 
ychiclt's and guns, It ha..; not 
.('t reached wha t nl.\ \' Iw 
called the second stage for the main a{h-anc(' of \\ hich 
Erzeroum formed the iirst stage, Its second stagl' \\ ill h{' 
marked by the line TrebiLOnd Erzinguain Kharput or 
lJiarbekir, and until at least that stage is reached no 
appreciahle' effed UpO
l the situation in ::\ll opot,unia 
has even begun to dev('lop from the north, ] t i..; dearly 
meeting \\ith strong resistance in front of Trehizond 
and has its main concentratiO!l near the BJ.lck 
ca and 
nnt in the south, 
The Situation at Verdun 
Bdore Yerdun the week has shown no mon'ment 
at all. "'(' onl\" know that thl' enf'nw has becn ahl\' to 
keep on right up 
to this. the ,,7th day {;f the main attack, 
or the 3Qth, counting from the first opening of the homb.ml- 
111cnt, a well-maintaineçl bombardment upon the 1,I..;t of 
the sections which he has chosen to threaten, that on the 
extreme west. He is directing his fire against all the 
eastern slopes of Hi]] 304 and behind it against the 
western end of the Charny Ridge, which is LO\'ered by 
the wood of Bourrus. It is to be presumed that hI' in- 
tends later a strong infantry attack against the Sal1lf' 
\\'e<;tern sector; if not, he ha<; thrown a\\aV tlw eff('c1' nl 
his bombardment. This \\ eek h(' ha'-' onk 1Il,U]1' Onl 
infantry movement, an attempt (,n TlH'
da\' to {kholleh 
from tÌ1C' woods, It was ea<;ih' thrust hack and {,lIl1lot 
haye been in great force. Blit a main inf,llItr
' att.tck 
must corne unless he is prepared to wast(' entirely all thi!-' 
artillery preparation, \\'hen he \\ill stop and LOnfess 
failure, only the future can show. He cannot han' had 
less than a quarter of a million men so far hit and c,ll1ght. 
excluding a]] other casualties incidental to such an effort. 
to such \\ e3.ther and to such ground, It may he that he 
desires to add to this list. \Ye cannot tell. It i
 with 
him at this moment quite a<; much a political as a milital \ 
problem, There will he one clear indicat!on of tIll' 
moment in which he admits defeat bcfore \ ('nl11n. ,111(1 
that \\Ìll be the publication from Berlin of an !m!nen<;l' 
list of booty. prisoners and guns, \\ hen that 1<; I"'Stll'<I 
we shall knòw that th(' battle of \-erdun i<; 0\ er and that 
the French have won it. 
The Rumours of a Raid 
There have been for now several da
'" nImour" 
gathering in volume and somewhat 
upported h
. <?flìci... 
warnings that the enemy \ya<; prepanng or preh'ndmg to 
prepar(', a raid upon the East{'rn, coast, \\'hat truth 
tl)('re may he in ...ueh rumour..;, a pn\'aÌl' student of the 
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w,lr has no means \\hdlsucver uf dett'lmillillg. But it is 
possible tu lay dm\ n ce
tain princiI,Jles wi,th !
egard tu 
such an adventure upon the enemy s par
. 
 hey may 
be of only academic interest. If the thmg IS not at- 
tempted their discussiun will be \\ orthle
s, If it is they 
will be still more cumpletely forgotten. 
(I) The enemy will not attempt, and cannot at.tempt, 
a campaign in force, He has, not the men for It, and 
c\-en if he had the mcn, nothmg done here would save 
him, His life hangs upon the western frunt beh\e
n 
Belfurt and the 1\'orth Sea, 
(2) Therefore the object uf such an ad\'cnture is 
stIidh r political. 
That \\ ord is ridiculed by those who do not under- 

tand the part which intcl
i
l
nce plays ,in hU1l1a
 affairs, 
Their attitudl' towards nuhtary study IS the athtude of 
Sdncho Panza's wife towards-the study of literature, 
" She \\ ould not be pestered with all thos:, me,mingle"" 
little black dot
," 
rhus
 who take rf'a
oning a little more seriously 
know well what the di<:.tinctioll i
 between an operation 
purdy military and an operati,on mainly political: fhe 
furmer is only concerned and (hr
ctly conce:!led \\ Ith tl!e 
dc
tructi(Jn of the em'lllv's mam force. 1 he latter IS 
mainh' concerned (thouih it is of course military in 
"elll'rål character and local effect) with the affecting of 

pillioll, and witl
 
he rlistur,b.1llce of, em'Ill\' gO\ erm
lent ; 
Ill' ,\\ith the acqUIrIng of .\lhes. or \\ Ith the preventlOn of 
lIeutrals joining the enem
', de,. de. , 
:\"U\\ a raid upun thl' shllre
 of tlus country under- 
Llken as it \\lIuld IH'n:--
.lrih' bt' In' olll
' a 
lIIall body III 
1111'11,. ,llld ll1ldert,t\..ell \\itll the 'full hllO\dedge vt it:-. 
,llllh"b th,tl nu far readlÎng militdr
 re
ulh luuld 
pu,,
ibly fullow upo.n it dircct{v.. \\ ould he almost entirdy 
.Limed at the creatIon of pohbcal chaos here, an
 hence 
,It an Ù/{{irccl and ultimate effect un the camp,ugn, It 
\\ ill be nothin
 more th,111 the air raid..; upon a lal gel' 

C,lle. It \\Ol;kl neCl:--';,lrily be ephemeral. It would 
almo"t Ll'l tainh' be accompanied by tlll' \.ile
t I,f thosl' 
\ ill- practicf's l)y \\ hich t he en
'IIlY. h,t'> ean
1'l1 immor- 
Ldit\" It..; wll\lh- m:Jti\ e and dlrectIun woulo be terrur. 
\\ hl:1I it W,IS oyer till' remaining ohject of the enemy 
\\\Juld he to le,l\'1' the thn',lt of it-, lecurrence -but 
nuthin
 more, . 
U) rIll.: 
 cry lad of :--uc1
 an dtur
 
\'uuld P
'
\'
'. t.'\'l'1l 
Illore condu....\ d y than the pIece of 
UlClde undcl \ cHlun 
the 
tr,tits to v.hleh tlll' enemy is llOW reduccd. 
The Last Card 
It \\as 
did ill the:,c columns months ago, alld it Illa
r 
!hdullv he repeated nuw, that the ellelllv's u"ill
 his lied 
,1Iltl tIll' enemv's attempting a raid wuuld I'..;<.;entlally Iw .l 
1ll,lrk th,LÌ in 'his 0\\ n opinion he had cOllle 
o thl' L'nd I.,f 
hi... tl'thl"r. 1'111' thing i... or should hI' self-I'ndl'nt. It l<.; 
1I0t till' Stl Ollge
t. hut it i... till' last c,ml of,tl
l: h,lI.ld hI' hdd 
\\ l\I'n hI' dedared W,ll' Upoll thl' older 1'1\ Ihz,ltlOn frolll 
\\ ì!Îch hc has drawn hi" \Try incolllplete ml'asure uf 
in';tl'1lclion. 
He hope", \\ hl'n or if he pla
 s that Cdld, to ,
dd 
...l
ddenly to hi
 failing margi,ll of 
trength hv rl'duCing 
0111' \wight in the halancc a
,llnst hun. HI' l',lU unlv do 
thi... if hi" action obscures thl' forlll of g-O\Tnlml'nt .to b.. 
illc
lpable llf urdering ,l natiun. a
 ,l wlwlt, ,lUll. in IMr- 
tinllolr, inc.1IMblc of cuntrolhng a fl'\\ lIl,blTlIpultHh 
I\e\\:--p,lpl'r
. Fur \\t. ma
' bl' ,Perfl'dlv 
'ertalll tlut 
hl' 
h,lIllllul of \\ 1',1I t h \' ml"n \\ ho rm-;I.d .l 1>.l11H. aboul uot I mil!; 
],I...t ,lutUIllIl \\ ill du ,1I1 thl"Y C.1n tv rai
c une tell tillll"
 
\\ ObI' if t hell' i" d r,tid, 
)I!'anwhile, the three puints rem,tin. Thl' plincip,ll 
men in a'uthoritv kno\\' them as all educ,LÌl'd men do, 
and can, if thl'
 ('hoO
1" ,let upon them. (I) lllt' r,lid 
could ollly cOllle in I1lmlhL'h 
mall. rel,Lti\ dy, tu llll' 
\\ holL' can'IIMie;n, (2) Its. \
 hull' object \\ou
ll bl' l'al
ic 
I j) It \\ ould bl' pruof pllsltl\ I' of the I'lll'lllV " l'\:trl'n.ll

, 
I I thl'
e thrcf' points an nloldl' c1c,lr bv I!ffil'l,t\ 
pnHlUlIllCellll'nt, the mad adventure, shuuld It he 
Jfililary Land'icaþc Skelch'ng and Tar!::d InclÙlltÙIIl. 
h" \\'. C, :-'p\\'tnn (Hl1!:;h R.. 5), is a little manllo1l!Jv a mem!J('r 
of th ,\rtist'" I
ilk.., 'h\' means of which practic,Lllv a 11\' man 
flf orrlinarv intt'llig.'nc': C,U1 learn in a very <:.hort tim hO\\' 
to nn\...c field skctchl,; \\ith 
l1fficient eleanws... to convl'\. ,LlI 
thl' inform,ltion tho1t Cdn be trdnsmitted hy thi..; lIl"thoù 
111 ' in,.trwtioI\,. givL'I\ h,'1 L' ,In.: cOI\cise ,1IId l'Ollll!ldloO . 
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attempted, \\ ill fail of all efff-'ct. In propnrtiu':l' as we 
fail to bear them in mind. in pruportIOn that. I
 
s we 
allow L'\:a!{
eratiC'n or panic or lack d per
pectl\'f' 11l 
llI' 
matter to affect lb, in that proportion \\ e shall bung 
the Germans nearer to \'ictory. 
An Official Pronouncement upon the Fall 
of the Enemy's Credit 
Lacking in matter for anal
"si
 a
 this \\ee
 h,l<; 
been, it is impos"iblt- to conclude thl'
' note" \\lthout 
mentiuning the appedrance a day ur Ì\\ 0 ::go. of Ul.lt' uf 
tho"e n
ry l' .Ire officidl pronuuncements wluch lllumlll.1te 
and confirm puhlic opinion. 
fhe readers of this journal know how often the ,,-alue 
of 
uch go\'ernment action hds heen pointed out in !--\:\!) 
A:\ D \\' \rEi{ and how we h.l\t. pleaded for ,l 
UCce:,:,lOn of 
ollìcial pronouncemcnts at regular intel'\'ak fhey would 
h,lv(' m,de all the ditference a few month
 ago wh('n thc 
wildt'
;t p,mic \\as hein
 deliberdtcly <:.pread by a tred
\JI1- 
dhle pctinn of thl' Prc
". dnu they are almo"t as nece""al y 
to-da\,. But \\C ha\ t' at least h<ld this \\'I,d( on(' c\:ample 
\\hicli hc\s been uf re,ll i.mportance. It has taken the 
form of an authuritati \'e, lucid and highl
 -informill
 
criticism of the vdlue, strictI\' mil it an', to the Allies of the 
fall of the Cerman mark and of the .\ustrian crown. 
Th('sc Ì\\ 0 units of exchan
e ha\l' fallcn, the onl-' by \\ ell 
O\.er thirty per cent., the other h
T ah:Jl1t twenty-live 
in the ncutrdl markets of the wurld, 1 herl have been 
plcnty uf fuub to tell us that !,his medut thc "ollaps_ of the 
ellem\' from lack uf .. mune\, .\" thulI
h ,l n,Ltwn \\ould 
stop -ti
htiu;.: becau" it \\ .I:... halllplTl'd for the 1II
'diulll of 
l'\.challgl' \\ hill' it 
till had foot!, metal and dlt'IllIC,lb and 
111 en , :\"u, thl' fall uf the 1IIark and ut thc cru\\n h.1
 unly 
one milit,lry ...igniticanef', but that is a very hmdament,ll 
Ol1l' indeed,- It 
i,
J/Iþes that the man þo-..cr vi the enemy 
is lail>ng him in industry as it is ill his effect; C\, , 
.\ natiun .1t W,lr i<.; ah\ays met b
 a c Ol11prUl11bC 
between the
 J two f<ll.tor
, Yuu cannot .. llm th,' 
n,Ltiun 'with tuo fe\\ men, and there comes a point \\ hen 
\ uu mu...t either 
tar\'l' your eftel'tivl'_ ur 'uur f,tctoril':-- 
. .\... tu the t'llt'mv's .elfedin', \\l hIlU'\" \'cry \\'cll in 
\\ h,Lt 
t.1tL' thl'v an" Cennany has put 1q[(, intu the 
licld and ha..; begun tu put the lir"t 
'leml'nb 
)I 1')1i, 
.\lhtIia-Hung,lry h,b put 1917 partly mtü thc held and 
hds actu,tlh- warned 1I)1t), 
But the conn'J 
e effect, th.-: clcplction of mcn for 
production, i-; equê,l!y important. .-J. nd the fall vi the 
cr;cha1/'': is tht- þrool 01 this, 
Cermanv is not no\\' importing as i" Fr,Ulce, for 
installl''', 
n,
.dt mJ's"'" uf fuod, munitiurl'>, ,llld neCl''''"arie.. 
(If \\ ,1r. She i:-; itl1purting comIMrati\'l'ly little. That im- 
port, hu\\ e\ er. she l1lU..st pay for bye\. purt. :\"0 lllun than 
,lll\" other helligerent \\ill 
llI' let go her 
tock of gold, In 
th;' C.1....!. ul the .\lIil.... it i<.; the indu...tn' of (;reat Brit,lÎlI 
III,Úllh, in )I,ll t th,tt ot 1111' H'lIhlilIder o(the \lli,l11l'c, \\ hid I 
prcn.Ìlt... the e\.changes. high as thl'Y ha\ e glllll', frum 
Iwcomille; ddngerou
, (;erman
' and .\ustri,l "uuld havt' 
kl'pt their e:\.chdllges dm\n had thcy bl't'n.lblc to maint,LÎn 
an acti\ e l'\.port to thc neutrals from 
\'hom 
lune they 
C,lll buY' I ittll' .1'> they ha\ I' beell buyrng dunng tIll' Id
t 
three Ìnllnth... their l':\.change hcl' none the Ie..." tLlkll 
Ilmin" tlloll 
,llne period \\ith p 'culi,lr rapidity. It i.. 
hecal
' theY' c,lllnut m,LÎntain their old r,lÌl' uf produc- 
tion, alld tlhlt is .1 
tdte of .11f,LÌr:, that nllbt lll'.......o;arily 
t;1't \\ ur:- 
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Red .'Ùr ,II, Cecil Headlam (:-;lIl1th, Elder ,1llÙ Co, h
). 
is \\ I ittell by a lil,l!l who knows ,and 1(I\"e,; hi
 English l.LI.-:e 
'ITnel \', ,lIltl peru"',ll of the hook IS .h good a!> a w.Ilk ,1I11Ong 
the fell" of \\ e...tIllOlI,llld, \\ hilt- ,lll epic cI.oIptl':- 011 C'umbri.tll 
\He...tlinv ,1llÙ dll')tlwr LIIIICl'lIting- .l fille fll\. hunt. .1re too gU1ll1 
to he nll:-o;ed, fhe o1ctU,tl "-tory (")IICenlo; till' d,lllghtl'r lit ,l 
') ,lll\...<" millionaire, a .\ oun
 doctor, ,1Ild a "rlll'rniJlC" l,m'.\T'r 
\\ ho \\,lIItl'd the million,Lire'" ù,mghter for her m01l1'\ -!Jut it 
i:-- tilt' mimII' ch,lr,ldt'l,., ùf tt\(' hoo\... \\ hll LOUllt mù:,t. nil' 
old ùoctor, \\ho get\ c his 
ue:,t br,lIll
V in \\hidJ. a'" an o1rdpllt 
Il<ltur,tli
t, It .. h,ld only pickkd onl bird," is ,l character 
worth \...nm\ing. ,md the retired n.lval cdptain \\ho,;1' \\ if
 
IIIld \\ (',II' pyjamas is another il1Ìl'rl'
ting creation on tllP 
aut hili' - pal t nl" hook i" 1)1 cctih' \\rittl'll. obviously \\ it It 
intillloLt.. \...nmdC'dgc of the lakc Ll'nt'l \' J.nH>ne; which its pJ in- 
('ip'll pvents tran
pir(, dill} \...nO\detlgp, too, of the ù,tll'
IUC '11 
"lid 1I.lti\', - of 1,lkd.lIld. 



By Arthur Pollen 
The Breakdown of German Dicipline 
W ITHIX the la
t ten days there has been a dra- 
matic and surprising- change in Germanv's 
submarine poli('
', On the 16th' )Iarch \:on 
Tirpitz'
 re:-;ignation on the score of health \\ as 
announced, and German papl'rs, no less than the re:'olutiuns 
proposed in the Reichsta
 bv the Con<;en'ati\'es and the 
Xational Liberals, mack C it 'quite dear that the Grand 
. \ùmiral had not resigned, but had heen dismiss 'd, In t\\ 0 
numbers of the ,zulmlljf, puhli:-;hed since the re:-;ignation, 
l'xtracts of wInch are translated in TUl'sda \"" Timcs 
Herr )Iaximilian Harden sets out this \'iew o{ tlw :.itua
 

,ion 
\"ith admirable c1earnes
. .\dmira
 TirpitL, he :-ays, 
behe\'cs that anI\' submallne war \nthout nll'lTY or 
rbtraint, and 'i.L'ithõuf the brake oj political COil S idcràt iu II , 
C.U1 compel England to conclude pl'ace \\ ithin an\' 
measurable period of tillle. He whu is rL'
;ponsi hie f;,r 
the conduct of Imperial affairs (\'iz, the Chanccllur), 
demands ,,"esþec! jor political consideration, . In that 
case.' till' an"wcr is 
houtL'd, 'the certainty of qnick 
I L'sults dwindlt,s.' Thl' derision can only coinL' frolll the 
Supreme "'ar Lord, He fonows till' ad\'ice of hi
 Ch,Lll- 
cellor, and the Admiral departs, There is now a hail- 

torm ,of leading 
rti.cles, telegrams of homage, .ulfl 
resoluhOl?S. SubSCn]?tlOns ?-!e collectl'd by innkel'per:-. 
tobacc
:mlsts and w<:lte
's, II1I'rL' was not a qu.trÌt'r of 
the nOIse after the dlsml

al of Bi"'marck, Thl' 
t'lTl't.tn' 
of State becomes so upset that he has tu \\'alk fur h'IUb iÌl 
the Berlin air to reYin' himself, The chid" of thl 
.\dmiralty Staff, of the Battle Flel't. .tI1d of the Xa\'al 
Cabinet remain at their posts, and .\ùmir.tI \'on Ltpdk. 

\'ho for years was the most trusted colleague of Tirpit" 
1'-' now Secretary of. State. The.;(' four Cerman admiral" 
have either contributed to the decisiun or at Ie.l!--t lind 
i
 compatible with their duty Ought, then, 61-),uoo,ooo 
(.('rmans to belie"e that their hea\'icst \\'eapon ,has either 
béen shattered or curtailed j " 
:\11 this was writtl'n by )Ir, H.tnkn for th(' /-1I1wl/lf 
of Sdturday last. He proh.Lbh \Hotl' bdore hl'drin" 
anything either of the -;inking of tl)(> Hutch LiI1l'r
, or (J 
sub
equént c\'ents. He concluded then on th(' Thursdd\' 
of last \wek, as I had condnd('d on th(' TUl'"rla\', that tli(' 
;:on 'ri,rpit7 pol
cy ha
l bl'
',n :tb.llldon('d out of 'respect for 
pohtlCal cunsldt'ratrun
. \'tl." to pn'\'('nt cumpli('atiOlb 
wIth neutral..; and e,;pcClaIly with the t' nited 
tates, for 
any such must ultimateh' be disa:-,truus to (;erman\', 
That is, or was, the correct condu"ion borne out b\' tile 
facts, The new submarine campaign was (hw to 'begin 
IJt1 ::\Iarch bt, but between )Iarch l:,t and )Iarch 2(Ith 
there wl.:'re but r
 "hips of all nations .lÍtacked or 
,unk 
by submarines and mines in homc w.tters, this number 
i" rather belo\\' than abu\'e that of prl'\'iou
; muntIb. 
But the ei!!:!tt days )Iar('h 20th to )Iarch 27th, no Ie",.. 
than 20 "Iups had been .lttacked or .;unk in home 
waters, a higher an'rage than fur an\, month since 
February. rq15, In 
ther \\onls, t11
' yon Tirpitl. 
programllll' wa
 hdd 111 abeyance untIl the 20th of 
the month, 
It conll'S then to this, Between the 16th, the d.tv 
of yon firpitz'", departllle, and the Iljth, wh('n tlic 
tindl or
ler..; fur the new campaign 1l1tht ha\'(' bl'en ;.:in'n, 
SUll11:tl
lllg brought about a \'ery stal tling ch.tl1g(', \\'holt 
wa" It, 1he an,.;\\,er can only be that I-'\'('n \'on Holhn'g 
mllst ha\ t' been brought to realise that the internal con- 
dition of l;erlllany created bv the di
cuntent O\'el the 
y erdun hb
es in the west, anll an:\.ieÌ\' about the Ill'\\' 
Ru
sian of{ensi\'e in the cast, lllatk -it imp('rati\ l to 
panfy thl' people by thl promise of frc.",h B1Îtish holo- 

'au!--
s. ,It was, of, course, extremely signilìcdnt that, 
luùg1l1
 In the coul h
d1t of reason" Ill,," as H<:IT Harden 
ha_
 i,t. ", who.is rt':-ponsible for the c,unduct uf 1l1tpel i.tl 
.\Halr:", reahsed that at the present lundun' of tIH' w.tr, 
tv force a qualn'l with .\merica and Holland wuuld 1)(' 
] uinuu:.. But it i
 far mure signitìcant that it is pOpU],IT 
cla
l1,uur and, noth
ng ..l
'ss th
t mak
" 
hi
 r('"ped" tu 
pohttcal cUlblderatruns nnpu
""lb1e. I'/lr It n\('an,-, th.1t tl\(' 
GcnU.Lll peuple h.L\ e got out of It.tltd.' :. 1 hl' del i--jflll 
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can o
lly ('omp fn!I
1 tIH' supn'l11e \Yar Lurd," ::ays Ger- 
many 
 ,acutest c1'1tIc, But, as a fact, it has come from 
the ",haIlstorm of leading articles" and the agitation led 
by "ll1nkeepe!'s, tobacconi-.;ts and waiters." )Iv foreca
t 
of l
s
 w('ek I
 wrong. not because I \\ as mÍstaken in 
credItll1g the (;e1'111an GU\Tnll11ent with a foreseein fT 

'eganl for,the coun
ry's ,interest, but because I was wrong 
tl1 
UppO
111g that It stIll had the power to follow any 
pohcy of I ts own. 


The Neutrals and the New Campaign 
Of !he lIe\\
 cdmpai
n itself there is 1I0t "erv much 
to bl' 
all1. [t I
 indeed hl'ing m,tde " without n1ercv or 
r
stra!
lt a
ld Wlthou
 tht brake of political consiù-era- 
t
on
. :\or\\'a\', \\hlch IMS luslnearlv 100 
hips throu....h 
(.l:rman mines, and torp,e{loes, and has" been c0111pen::;<tt
d 
tOl unly four, ,]
 e:\.Cl'e(h.ngly near an open rt'\'ult against 
l
n'::;el
t lYl1(htlOns" f Ill' Dutch (
O\'ernm
nt, 
dlOse 
sttuatlOll IS 
xtraord
narily difficult, is arranging to con- 
\ o
' all natIOnal ,lups plying duwn Channel and has 
!--ugge"'tf'd to 
hipu\\ ners that till' northahout route is 
proba,hly --<
ft>r. B
'.1 miracle ot goud luck none of the 
.\ml'rtcalb ll1, t
l(, Susser were killed, though some ha\'e 
bcen crue1I
' l11Jured. .\nd the fate of the Americans in 
!he liner EIl!!,lislt/J/all does nut vet seem certain. But it 
]
 ckar from .\merican a(h'icl-s that the rnited States 
(11)\ 1'r111111'nt has 11l'C0111l' reconciled to its inten"ention in 
the \\:ctr l
l'il1g n
\\' in
'\'it.thk, fa disregard an .\merican 
\\'arnmg IS a tlul1g (.l'rman,' has done so often without 
penalÌ\', t!lclÌ 5h,(' 11lig
Ü h<L\'e dune it again and relied 
upon COJ1,
lllu('d ],mp
lllIt
, But the pledge which Count 
]J.ernstor
 ga \'l' 111 
eptemblT- that no unresisting pas- 
St'nger slup 
h:JlIld be sunk withuut \'isit and search, and 
pruper P
'o\ blOn uf safl'ty for tho:.e on board was all 
undertaklllg \'ol1111tl'ered lw (
er111anv herself, Since 
Sl'ptl'mb
r (
er111
ll1
' has, it 'is true, ra-ised the point of 
merchantmen hemg ,trIJwd and .;eems tu han' includcd 
the IIl11/cd \\ ith tIll' rcsistill
 ships, But no cross-Channel 

Íl'amer h.ts e\ l'r hel'n armed, .tnll it is duubtful if one 
has l'\'I'r (Tossed wi thuut a consi.derable cuntinuent uf 
\nll'ric.l11s on bo,trd, The ca:.e of the ."';usSC\ then i" 
('[uci.tI. It i..; not onl
' a challenge to .\merica, in that it 
ignoreù thl' .\nll'rican threat, as in the casc' of the .Jrablc, 
.1I1COIIII ;
nd l'crsia incid
'nt__: it i,... doubly a chalknge 
becalbl' It 
\'a" a hn'dch of a detinite (
erman pru111ise 
n
ad
, he It H'111emhered, to pren'nt the 
unllnar\, 
clbmlSsal of Bl'rnstorff, It is clear from )11'. '\ïbun'-s 
'-'p('('chl'" that he nltht regard :-nhmission to such treat- 
mcnt a... incun"isknt \\'ith the hUl10ur of the country, 
rIll' immediate n'''lIIt then of this week's \\,uI:k is to 
1'\:a"iwr,tÌl' :\orway and Holl.tl1tl into almost open l'nmitv 
and to km l the l"nited 
tatcs with no choice but to 
hreak off rd,ttiuns \\'ith (
t'rman\" To do otherwisl' is 
for .\mt'rica tu ah.mdon all\" claIm to moral wci"ht, in 
th(' ('uUl1l'il.; of ChrisÌl'ndoÌll. nl
 character and hi;.:h 
cu1ture of her citil'l'ns. her enurmuus \\ ca1th, her stun
n- 
dous producti\ e c.tpacity, the il1\'aluable sL'r\'ices which 
as a {'oml1t('I-rial .tl1d maÌ1Ufacturing coml11unit\, she no\\' 
n'1Hkr
 to the lleutral world, the"'e things-wh
ttt'\'er the 
action of till' . \meric.tl1 (;0\ ernn1l'nt ma
' he- -will remain 
,l11d \\'ill :-1'1'mT that llll'a'-'un' of admiration, affectiun and 
n'''pect \\ hidt such qualitil's. IJU\\l'r" and po"sessiulb must 
ah\'ay,; cu
nllland, But to carry moral \\ eight among--t 
other nations, a 11cttiol1 l11U
t sho\\' itself posses
('d 01 
"eJf-p'''l)('ct a" a nation. .\nd self respect a
 we .lIltl 
KdgiuJll, 
erbi:1 .tl1d France ha\ e painfullv lcdrl1eù, 
stipul.tt(,... heing n'ddy an(1 ("ap,(hll' of taking national 
,actwn at tIll' ('o...t of nation.tl salTilìn:, I1ll'l'I' is no 
doubt th.tt \ntt'rIca, after a lon
 ami hmniliatin" 
schoolinl--, hib now Jeclrnl this k"'--o
 too. b 


The Protection of Shipping 
l'nfoJtunatl'h' e\'('n if all the nl'utrals \ idillli"I,tl hv 
thl neW c.tlnpai
il he(".tlnf' lwlligl'n.nb, it \\unld go ",jt 
,t ,Iittlt- \
'.tY t,(I\\<trd
 th\\.trtillg ,IH' Ill'\\' call1IMign'
 
I>h,I'( t. hl1 tlll:-. as h.l" "U ofÌl"n ]wen :-'I'Ì Ullt in thl.,,(' 
Lo!tUtln'-,- i- not ItIl'IT I .., it, ,;:

 lkit.i.Jl ::l1ipping, hut tu 
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paral
'se the sea sen.jre of the .\lIie.::. hy dí''itroying aU 

hipping, 
It is a case of Gf'rmanv COI:tra 1111/1/([11111, and if 
British, Allied, and neutral shippin
 is to be <;a\'ed, its 
protection can cOl11e from ol1e quarter onl
', nctl1wl
', the 
efforts that tl1(' British .\dmira1ty is ahle to put forth, 

hould the {'nitcd 
tatl'
 he forced into \\ar, the quc...tion 
of shipping, viewcd not a... a natilJnal hut a... a \\'I)rld 
problem. \\ ill bC' to S<<>Illf' t'xt('nt 
oh ed. 1)\' putting into 
service the l;erman ships nO\\ intt'rnt'd in tllf' {' nited 

tates harbours. Betwet'n 4<10,000 and .100,000 ton
 of 
shipping would case tl](' position makrially. But it 
would IIOt sa\ e it, if lo

C's WC'll' to continue for an\" Icn
th 
of time at the rate of thf' pa..,t eight (bys. - 
There is, howe\'er, no reason for supposing that 
this rate can or \\ill be maintaÏ1wd, \\"hat apparentl
' 
has happened is that a large number of :iubmdrines were 
dispatchcd from thf' (;erman ports on the rqth of the 
month. These boats han' h('cn upon th,'ir 
tations now 
for periods varying from eight to fom clay,.., 1'0 run 
them down and dcstro\' them takf's timC', rhe situation 
i,.: not unlike that of tile la
.t wecks of .\ugust last year; 
and I shall be disappointed if hi...tury doe.;; not repcat 
itself so that, hefore . \pril is far ac1\' elUred. we do not gct ,} 
state of affairs comparablP to that of last 
eptemhcr. 
Once more thC' enemv's c,ubmariní'''; are ,It thcir maximum 
in numbers; once Ìnore tht'sl' numbers should bc ef!ec- 
tiyely reduced, Once more it will take time to replace 
thel11. 
So far thcre is no evidence thelt tlIt' ne\\' and larger 
!'oubmarines of which we heard 
o much, h,1\ f' taken part 
in the campaign. Telegrams from Denmark and Sweden 
indicate that such new submarine..; ha\ C' been seen. One 
is !'aid to han' taken thC' Uf'''' of a capturf'd ,.:hip on board 
and to ha\'C' kept them thcn> for four day", \\"hetl1('r 
thc<;e exist in quantitie
. and if ...0. whether tlll'\' Cdn alkr 
the character of the attack on /'omm('n'l'. 
IJ d" to makl' 
its protection mon- difticult, an matter" that IInly C'\.- 
pf'rience can decide, But the .-\dmiralty h,IS h,Ld the 
l1ec('s
ity for preparing against tlH''''' new cOl1l1ition
 for ,L 
long tinw under consideratiol1, and it i... not duubtful 
that en'r
 pn-paration ,,'hich f()reth()u
ht can :--uggP"t 
ha:- 1'(,('11 made. 


The "Alcantai-a Greif" .\.ffair 


The .\dmir
lh' ha<; "t lel,
t announcl'd th(' f,'t'Ì th,lt 
the raider (;rcij wa
, :--topped by the IMtrol h(üt 
Alcalltara, Captain \\"ardl{', on Februar
' 2qth, and that 
in the ensuing engagenwnt the fnrnll'r \\ 
.; sunk by gnn- 
tire and the latter by torpedo, [t i... unfortul1
 t( that 
we an' not given a full ,md autÌlentic account of ...0 in- 
tC'resting an incident. 1'hreC' or four unofficia I ...torie... (If 
the fìght ha\'e been publi
l){'d and each i" incon
i ;tent 
\\ ith the others. .-\'; an in:--tanc(' of the I...ind of cOl1fu,.iou 
that ari<;cs, take the Cd"'
' of th(' (;1'0'1 f'olours, \\ hen 
seen. she \\as disguised a a :\onw'gian. :\ow-a-d,IY", 
this mean
 son1f'thing more than th illg the :\nr,n'gi:lI1 
f'n<;ign, For, a..; a protedion a,geLi)bt Cerman l' bo,LÌs 

II neutrals cal ry their '1Ilours permanently di...pla\'I'd 
upon their side... and they illuminati' them hy nihht. 
the J[oelC'c, we know, from time to time used tu p,tint 
out the 
\n'dish c(Jloup
 ,1I1d substitute Danish. awl 
generally to ling the change: of apparent natil>nalit
, 
.\nd as the artist:-; dlten'd the :-.hip's disgui
r -'0 no doubt ,} 
ne\\' ensign went to tIll' lllast ht:'ad. The us,' of fal- 
colours has alway" been rq,:-ardt'd .IS a legitin1clk / w 
de 
ucrre, But it has be'('n an.il1\'arielbk rule not to tight 
('xcept under your 0\\ n tJag, Xow if no ..hip to-d,I\' C,LIl 
pose as a neutral unk...s till' Hag i... p,tintl'd on till' ,ith', 
it i" clearl
' impo...,;ibk to pctint this out \\ h('n action COlll- 
pels an acknowkllgnwnt of nationality. The .\dmir,}lt\' 
account makes a point fit thl' faet thdt the (;rcii l/1ltf,ht 
\\ it h these permelnent :\ or\\ I>gian colour..; uroll he)' ...id('"" 
But the..,e \\ ould not han dl'l l'i\ ('(I ('apt,tiu \\',Lrdk, 

in('(' the J[ OCtet'
 (""'dP;, tl1(' innol'l'nl'l' IIf n<) l1eutr,}1 
..,11Ìp attempting to pa..;
 th(' IMtrol... could bl> ,}
 ;llnll'd, 
HC' would han> formed hi..; judgment 1111 the gll1('r,tI ap 
f)earancC' and titting-. of tlH ',hip and on h('r londud, 
TIll' rC'al point i..., did ..1H' ,I. tll!' (;llïllcln -\dmir,tlt\' 
<;ays, rUIl up the (;('Iïl1c1ll H,lg hl'fore 
I\I' ol'l'\w(llire; It 
i..: .1 mattl'r on which the \dmiralt\ a" \lunt i... 
iknt. anll 
on which tIll' unoflicial ell count-. gi\ I It-. no inform,Üinn. 
'I'll<' incident i,; a l"tllitllI" "O)11m('nt Oil t11l' IIltl'. in...in"('lit\ 
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of the German prot(...t nf a littlC' more than a year ago 
about Engli...h 5-hips t1
 ing the .\merican ftag, 
\... to the fad'" of tlH' action ihdf the details cannot 
1)l' di..;untangled, but the main incidents seem to have' 
bl'en a... follo\\
. \fter challenge b\' the Alcantara. the 
(;rcii ho\, to, and the -Hml/tara' stol)P('d to lowcr a boat. 
The rang, \\ cI
 ,IPparenth smnething well uncler a thous- 
and 
'eLrcl... The (;rcij is dc...nibed ,b a 
hip of betwc{'n 
-t-. ooo and ;i.oOO tons. ..;t,mding exC!'ptionclll
' high out of 
the watC'L Tl1e .UCl/l/tl/la. \\C' know. wa... a ne\\ linv r 
built for thf' 
onth .-\mericctll tr,lde. di
plctcillg o
'('r 
r 5.000 tons, 1'0(' gunner... on cach side then wcre farell 
with the pron'rbial ta:--k of hitting a haystack at 20 yards. 
.\s soon a.., tlIP hoat wa,; clear. tl1(' Alcantara apparcntly 
got unclC'r wa\. ulJon "hich tl1(' (;/cii droppC'd her gun 
ma-.)...,.., di:'I>.Ltch('d a to'1)l'do or two and opened tire, 
Till' -Hcal/tara is rl'j.Jrt''';I'ntl'd as manlt:u\Ting to ""oid the 
toqwdUl.... and hitting the (;/ci/ repmtedly until one of 
the ('n('lI1
' shots put her steering gear out of actioll, 
l'ntil then -.he \\cI' ,lpp,trently hardly hit at all. This 
no douht brought her tu, all,1 at a 
hort range, made her 
an eas
 victim to the torpedo, .\t thi... stage the A IIdes, 
a se('ond 
u'\.iliar\' patrol cruisl'r came and yirtuallv 
complC'tf'd the w()}:)... "hich Alcall!tll <, had bq;un, Bcforè, 
howl'YI'r the (;/cii actualh' s,mk. the lidtt lTuiser C01llltS 
attlclctl'd by the tiring appèared upon the scene and, at long 
r
ng<-, Opelll'<l an extn.mdy effedi\'e tire on the raider, and 
tin,tll
 hIP\\' hel up. In the meantime, one or more 
destron'r-. hac! an-in'd. and the sUr\'i\ or:> from the two 
fomHI(:red ship
 \\ ere picked up. The whole action can 
only han' la...tcd a matter of minutl'
, 
, The cOl1dnd /If the Grcii i" all of a piece with the 
submal ine campai
n, I han' heard naval of!ìcers discus') 
what the\' \\ ould (10 in such e} situation, Ob\'ious1\' if 
a di.;;gui
(;(l ...hip i
, n.elde..;... of consequences. it must 11
"e 
the lJ.\trol ship at its l1wrc\'. for the patrol is bound hy 
f'u
t(lm to ...to}> ,\!ld S('l1fl a boat aboard t]1(' stranger, 
and \\h('u 
.,he ,;top.... sll': is a 
itting mark for the enem\"s 
torpedo, In the (',Lrlier !:tdges of thc war, such ships w('re 
lost to the enemy.... <;ubmarin('.... who followed a genuine 
neutral - or one ('nemy ship di...gui...ed as a neutral-and 
c,LUght the pdtrol ship" hc'n slH' ho\'c to, 'This dangC'r 
\\'a<; gilt O\'er by remO\ ing the patrol line further out. 
It h not eaq' to .;;ee how in conditions like tho<;e of the 
2qth F('hlllary, a patrol ('eL1l méJke herself any safer than i., 
a polin>nl.ln \\ ho i... ..;ent to dlTe
t an armed desperado. If 
all block,lding 
hips wen' attench-d b
' a destroyer, and 
could .;tem(1 oil lea\ ing the cll-...tro\ er to go into close 
quart('r..;. the l.Üll'r, \\hich draws toò little \\ater to be in 
d,U1g-er from a torpedo, and presents a :,mall mark fnr 
tIll' lllt'IllY'.' gun:--. and is ob\ iously ,Lrn1('d with torpedoes 
her"elt. \\ould rull littk ri...k. Bnt then it is quitI' certain 
th,lt tlwn' (",mllnt Ik destro
'er
 ('nough for \\'ork like thi.. 
Tile .\(lllliralt \- ha:> no doubt made a thorough 
i\1\ I..,tig,ttion into the cirnll114al1ces, Indeed, it is to bl' 
hop('d th,lt tlw regular IHdctiCl' of holding a court martial 
on the sun'i\'ing- olli('ers and men has been re\'in'd. not 
of ('our..., \\ ith tIll' idea that the Captain i:, llece<;:,arily 
or e\ ('Il plObably to blame, bu,t...o a" tu .lnin' at the fullest 
and most compkte statement of the facts, and to ensure 
,L coml)('.tent é!1ld imlJ,lrtial professional judgment on 
them, \ÏIl lindings of such a court are the be...t and 
inde('d the ol1h 
,tfe 1!;uidl' to other officf'rs in similar 
ciITllm-.tclncr' , 
It i, inter<'
ting to note that the -Hcal/tara is on1\' the 
,.:elond ...hip to be ...unk by a torpedo lired from all\,thing- 
but a <;lIblllaril1l', The tir<;t was the Bliicher, \\ hich is 
;,Iid to hen:<' n'cC'i\ I.d the coup de {!.racc from t1lf' AJctlmsa, 
III both ca..., .. till' \'ictim wa..; crippled. st,ttiollarv and ,It 

hort r,UH,:-I', \\ IIl'Il the 
h()t \\ a" 1ÏrC'd, l'ndllubtedh- it 
i... 0111' o[ tl1l' minor 
urpri... 
 of the W,lr that the torp
'd(o. 
I'XC!'pt \\ hen \bl'd b\' the submarine, has been comp1cteh' 
ineffedi\('. Perh'l\'
 if the bombarding ships had bef'n 
able tl' ",d hi!-.llI'r up in the D,Lrdanellt's, a different ...ton 
"ould h,L \'( b(Tn tllld. and ,} ne\\' record for" ork f1 mil 
...l1on' :--t,ÜiUlh m,Lde, But ('\'('n this \\ ould not ha\'I' 
viti,Ltl'd tIll' gl'nl'J'al truth th,tt the ditticlllty of hitting ,L 
lilli/ill II; illK ...hip. l'xcept at the 
hurtest pos...ible ranc:: e , 
S.', '111'" tIJ h, al mll- t in:
nJl('r,Lbk, 


.\it" Raids and "a\ al \rat' 


nt tlw \Ì1 I{aid nn tIt\' l...l,l11d o[ 
\'It \\l' ha\l \ f'rv 
f,,\\ d"t.lil
. Bllt tl1l' I(,
... (If 1111':'1' 
(',lrl,l11e... ;In 1 theiJ' 
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pHots suggL-st" that the raid" arc neù' saril\' highl
- 
dangerous to tho
:' who carry them uut unle
s they can 
operate at a much greater height thal
 seaplane>; can rUlch, 

ince WI iting last \\ eek a ne\\' lIght has been thrown 
on the encounter between the British and Cerman dt
- 
tro\'ers off Zcebrugge last ':\Ionday \\eek. \\'hen the 
ne\\'s of this little action was first publi
ll('d, it '-'uunded as 
if it wen' entircl\- unconnerted \\Ith the great air raid on 
t hat port. It 
ìlosequently appcarf'd that tl)l' (;erman 
d('
tro\ ('1'... Ihld ht'l'n drin'n out of Zf'f'brll
",e 0\' tllf' air- 
IT,lft I;nh' to f.tll 1\IH\('r tllf' jin on he Briti..;h ho,lt..; Son1l' 
tlm'c months ago I a<;ked the question in thf'
( cnlumns 
wlwther it wac.: inconcci\'ab1c that aircraft could he mack 


The 


Need 


for a 
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m modern conditions to do \\hat Cochrane's fire !'ohip<; 
achien'd in the affair of the Ai'\': Roads, It was an 
('ffed like that actllally achie\"Cd at Zeebrugge that I had 
in mind. And undoubtedly it is om. of the po'-'sibilitie>; 
of the future. I sa\' .. of the future, ' becau
e it seems to 
be pretty clear thàt nu country has at pre,.;ent an air 
sen'icf' capablf' of attacking an anchored fleet with 
,nfficient precision and dfcrt to drive tllf'm in confu"jon 
out tf, sea, Again
t a tkd umler \\a\, amI fn, t,) 
manfl'lI\Te. it looks as if airnaft neithf'l: hMI nO\\. nor 
\\as ('\'('1' likel
' to ha\'e, any '-'nrh <;uperinrit
- ,IS tl' ma\..(' 
them a formidabl.. nH'n<H'e. Bnt it tllf' 11l'et is at anchor 
thl' ca..; i>; w'ry differf'nt. .\IUIlIï{ Püll n:, 


Balkan 


Policy 


.' 


By Alfred Stead 


E x OrÎI'nlt lux" Tl", hi...tnn' nf th(' \\:11' h.l.., 
...0 far nTf'all'd nothing mol'''' 
trikin
 than tl\(' 
I.\('k of comprc1wn,..inn in this countl-
. of HIP 
] factor,.; in the :\f'ar Ea..;t. rur1,e
' \\ a,.. nf'f'd- 
(...slv lost, Bllle.tria gi\ ('n the chann' of following her 
indination,.. rather than ours. 
f'rhi.l and .:\Iolltl'negro 
\n'n' de"t, ron'd .\lba111a on'rnm, and th(' d('ci
ion,.; of 
H.(JU111dIÜa ànd (
reece made much more dijficult, So 
much for the pa
t. 
ro-da
T,with a great Allied Confer<:nce sitting in P.tris, 
no qm'...tion is of more moment than that of a Balkan 
Polin', In it lies .tt onc(' the COrI1er-<;tone of tll<' future 
artion of the Alli('s, and from it depends the mol'l' com- 
pll'tl' action of Ital
- and the entr
-,of Roumania, It i" not 
too much to sa\' that 
erhia was sacrifICed oecaus\' of a 
l.trk of a dl'linit
. policy in the Balk.l1K Ld us tlwrdorc 
takc hp(.d Ie,..t "01"e hefall. 


A Temptil1
 Objective 
E\ en those \\ ho do not aåmit that the 
rC'at stro l ;:( of 
the \\ ar \\ ill come in the Balkans and tllf' H nngarian phins. 
nu:st acknowledge that the long-dra,,-n lim' from (
erlllan
T 
to Con'-'tantinople offns a tempting uhjectin', In 
(
('nnan\- 
o much has been made of ,au\garian acCt' ,..ion 
that a j
ulgarian ddeat is equivalent, in moral ('ffce!, 
to d (;I'rman one, .\nd it is undouhtedly ed
ier to <Tu
;h 
Bulgaria than to piercl' tl1(' (
erman frònt in _tl1<' \\'e"t. 
rhe way to the E:tst and to thl' Indies is always 
hound to pÙy a great part in the decision pf tl1(' war. 
,\..; long a<; Hungary, 
eroia, Albania, Bulgaria and 
Turk<:y remain in Gt'rman hands then' can be no real 
settlf'lnl'nt. It i..; idle to !'o.lY that a beaten (
rrman\' \\ill 
:lutomaticalh- e\'aruatl' :111 thesf' krritorie -hIstory 

ho\\ s us that tre,ttie;, of p('are b
' conf"rence pron' OftCl1 
that pn"
('..;sion is ninc-tenth<; of t1H' la\\. .\nd it is 
ol)\'ious that we ran never accept the principle that 
(;erman\', ('\'en a weakened Germany, shall ha\-e arcess 
to Turkf'\' and the East. But this i" only to be prl'\'ented 
In- building a \\'(,11 founddtioned dam arross the road, 
not b\' thf(1\\ mg a loo<;e brirk into the flood, 
l
n'n if the "ar be not determined in tIll' B.tl\..ans. 
at an\' rate it is this part of Europe which might easily 
rc<;ult in discord amongst the Allies in the final settlement. 
There i<; no need that it should, but there is e\'ery danger 
that it may, unless steps arc taken to set our policy on 
a firm ha
is, clearh' understood bv tho<;p immediate'" 
concerned and by our Al);es, . 
There arc II'\\' fundamental factOl s wltich \\ mIld 
have to he r('ronciied, The principle of nationalitic
 is a 
difficult one to carrv out in its entirety, 
inre it would 
mean Iea\'ing the TtÌrks at ron
;tantinnpic and iri(!t-.ed tl1<' 
adding of ,I considerahle portion uf Thrare and Ea"ÍerI1 
Roumdia to Turkey, It i" also a principle r,\ther 
\\ eakened h\' the conce<;sions made on the .\driatic COcht 
to Ital
' at the expense d t11f' Serbs and Serbo Croat,.;, 
But \\( ma\' take it that in outward form at Iea
t. an 
atÍl'mj)t \\ ilÌ he ma(h' to <;tirk to thi<; idea, How b
l'ntial 
it i... to tlw ' people;, filll'd .1" the
- arc \\ ith nation.t1 

,'ntinl('nt_ ma
' hI jmkl'd h
' th(' re olution hrought 
j"rw,lnl h\' Croatian dl'puti('<; in the Croatian Dil't, It rdn 
n... I1It hel 11 SI.l\' qur'-tion '-,m 1)(' <;ettIed eit!!l') upon thl' 
rHin c 01 th( i<ll'd III .! (;I(',ltl'r Sf'1 hi.! and in f<l\'oUJ IIf tht' 
llu,lti,\I1 ....1.11.. 1<11',1. or "11 tIlt' l1Iin... .,f tll<' idr.! of a 


Creater Cro<lti<l. if ,.." h,
 that J
I1,;,..ia <11111 hf'r allil'<; ;'\nul.1 
win tIlt' \\,11'. Hut under no circum..;t<l!lc(',,; nmld tilt' 
South Slav fjul';;tion 1)(' spttlt'r! on 111(' h:t<;is of ,l (
rl'at.'!' 
Hungary, .. 
1'h('n we have the n'IT definite declaration that 
Serbia 
halI hI' recreated, greater thdn ocfore. \,.. tl!l' 
greater includes the Il's
, thi
; must he takl'n to m{'an 
th3t the status quo ante the prt'
ent w.tr is to he part of 
the pea('e demands of this country There can 
c.lITdv 
be any idea of quihhling ah, ,ut t1ìe Serbia of hdore th'e 
Balkan \\ aI'S; it would ,be as rea
ona ble to talk of the 
Serbia of the Tzar Dushan. Thus \\ e may <hsunw that 
a
 far a<., Sl'rbia i" concerned our polil'Y is <.')('ar. That is 
unless \H' arc to regard the words of our responsihll' 
statt'
l1lan a" so much mocken T of the mi
cn' of 
aniliced 
nation<; an(l tIl(' adding of ont' more gengral)hical e:\.pn',..- 
sion to the Ji
t of thu
I' to he recreated, as a mere ditl1\'- 
Tambic exercise to tickle the ears of membrl"; nf PaT liamerìt. 
If we can bank on 
crbia\ rc
toration, a \en Lon- 

idcrablc portion of the Balkan punle fall.;; into "place, 
It i... obviously impossihle for u
 to attempt to lwt:'uilc 
Bulgaria hack into the fold by offers of 
('rbian :\Iacedonia. 

or can A bania be regarded as anything else hut a sl'par- 
ate item to b(' arranged for as ma\- best he considl'r('d h\ 
those interest('d. ï his is perhaps just .IS well. oceau:' 
the Bulgarian" han' mad(' it quite clear that it is not 
far .:\Iar('donia that they arc Ji
dIting and will f1ght, hut. 
in nrd('r to d('
tro\' 
erhia and ha n' a common fT ontil'r 
with Hungar
-, \\iih direct access to the .:\liddle European 
market" for her agricultural products. 
To Recreate Serbia 


. TIT<' war \\ill {'('as('," sa
" a prominent Bulgarian 
milit
r:y authority. .. only wl1('n we ronvinr(' th.. fricnd" 
of Serbia that their cause ha..; b('l'n definitel\' lost, and 
that Serbia, \\'ho is responsible for the \\ ar is n:ally dead." 
\\'e ha\'f' bound ourselves to rl'('1'eate Serhia 
o that it 
would sl'em diftinllt to treat \\ ith Bulgaria, sinrl' to C.lIT\' 
out our promi"e must mean linally denying to 'HulgarÙ 
.:\Iarl'donia and a frontil'r with Central Europc, 

or is the promisf' to Sprhia the only factor hearing 
upon the situation. ::Xobudy who has Iroubkd to stud
' 
the question can deny that jrl'l access to the Blark Sea i,.; 
('<;sential to Russia. with all l1('r \\ ealth ran'icd down 
south to the Black 
ea b
' her magnilicently na\'igahlr 
ri\'ers. The time ha<; gone tu discuss whether or not it 
shall h(' done, but wc cannot disregard the results of surh 
a decision. Russia at Con<;tantinople is d(,c!clrl'd in 
Bulgaria to be an untenabh' situation, but Russia must he 
adequakly ass\l'l'd of free ('gress from thl' Black 
ea in 
Oil(' form or another. Thus we ha\'e annther portion of 
tit<' puzzk e1uridated. 
Xor must we on'rluok that the Russians at Con- 
stantinopl<' means that we mu<;t en5ure abo th(. right tll 
oreatht' to Ronmania, whose onlv coast is "ithin tl1(' 
Dardanelles, ,\n opf'n outlet for 'Rollmania mu<;t n1('an 
the cutting up of Bulgaria. a re<;ol\'Ïng of the nomad 
tribe<; no\\' known as Bulgarians into their natural lon- 
dition of suburdin,ttion. Such a f.lte do(.co not need to 
affect an\, of tll(' Sla\- ran;:; l)('rallse t1lf'rf' ar(' nOl1l' 11101'1' 
insi
Í<'nt on their Tartar (not Sla\') origin than the 
Kul.
trians to-dav. 
\\' e arc' th ('rdore fared h\- 
onll' \'en' clelÎnitr f.tdnr..:. 
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tilt' principle of nationalities, the restoration of 
erbia, 
the ensuring to Ru
sia of control O\Tr the Dardandlec; 
and I
olllnania'
 right to breathe. .\11 these factor
 
e'\.ist to day and do not in ..my \\ay depend upon de\'l'lup- 
ments in the I
olllnanian or Serhian population" of 
.\ustria-Hungary, \\'e havc ample mateiial from which 
to construct a clear policy which can then be pushed 
forward without fcar of hurting the {{'dings of an
- of 
our .\l1i('
. But we I11ust han' the courage to make IIp 
our mind, In till' Balkans \H' ha\'e Ill'H'r \'(.t done "0, 
and tlH' re
ulh arc pitiahle. 
" (
reat Britain. Fr,ulCc and Ru
sia \\ ere great in 
the eye" of the small 
,tates and e\-eryhod
' rf'spected 
and feared tl1l'm, But this greatneo;;s was onl\' tran
itorv, 
To-da \' these countriec; are getting small statt's into thl:ir 
po\\el: and endeavouring to persuade to carryon tlwir 
s('hf'mp
 of ('onqut'st with the strength of the small allies." 
So "peaks a Balkan statesman to-day, It is of small 
a\'ail to point to S'llonika a" an earnest that we arc 
sl'rione;1\' \\ orking out a polin' in tlw Balkan.;. Tlw 
detail'. ('If till" holding of S:III Jnikl n'fj"ct no CI edit on t lIi
 
('onntl'\', \\'1 h,ld to 1)(' drin;n to that decis ion if 
\\t' ,m: to hl.lin (' \H'lI-infornll'd opinion in P,II'is, \ nd 

() tIw onl
' po
itin' adion in tl1f' B,llkans, thl' occupation 
of Salonika of which :\1. J
adosla\'oft said recenth' tholt 
.. it rl'presents a 
'eriolls political danger for the (entral 
Powers hecause it could induce Roumania and (;reece to 
attack Bulgari,l at a very unfavourabk moment," is in 
no way a 
ign of a real policy. It is an accidental happen- 
mg, howe\'er important it may be. 
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Let us therdorf' ha\'e done with uncertaintv and 
the making of declarations one da\' to del1\' thein to- 
morrow, \ declaration of policy 'bearing i'n itself the 
P\'idencf' of reflection and deci
ion \\ ill be \\ orth more than 
11Iall\' di\,i..,ion.... in the ;\/,,11' Ea..,t.' .\nd having decided 
Jet \\'urds be tran
lated intu deeds, Pious \\ishes for 
Serbian future will sound hetter if we co-operate ener- 

etieallv in the rf'organi
ation of their arm\' and proclaim 
that \\,: are not thinking of gi\'ing :\hll'l'dOlli,1 to Bulgaria. 
Roum,lI1ia \\ ill hdil'n
 u.., better if \\ /' declare that 
he has 
a right to hreatlw ,md that in restoring Serh;., we are 
remo\'ing a mendce of a (;reater Bulgaria, \\'e ha\'c 
all to g,un and nothing to lo'-'e by 
uch a policy. \\'l
 ha\'e 
S0 tied our hands that we han' no real choice as to the 
torm of the policy, So Id us at lea"t ha\'e the credit of 
proclaiming \\ hat we have dum'. 
.\ Balkan statesman recentlv made a caustic summing' 
up of our polic
' in the Xear East. .. England a...kl'd the 
neutral state
 to come in \\ith thc' Entente without 
promising anything. Ha\'ing folih.d sIll' l)('gan to promisc 
much, 1I.I\'ing {,tiled ag,lin 
he a...ked the IlI'utral St,lks to 
, ontiJ1lI1' tJll'il n,'utrality. She W,lS lir..:t p,lr! itioning ot her 
peopks krritori l .... to gd intt-r\('ution in Ill'r f.l\'our,thl'n, 
having not att,lined f,I\'OIJr,II)h' re
ult, "he partitions 
t"rritlJ/il'
 for th,' ('ontinuation of the IH'utr,tlit\'. \t 
fir"t 
ht' give
 littl,', aften\,lrds much. \\,hl'n slìe fail" 
"ith her large n'luest-', she reducc.., them to a n1inimlJlll, 
In ordinary commercial life, sue-h a policy i" only that 
of a hankrupt. Ha\'e we to-day any reason to hope that 
thing<; ha\'e changed for the hettf'r 


Showll1an 


By Dcsmond \lacCarthy 


T HESE days, when people are more than esually 
grateful for a book which \\ill as they say, take 
them out of themselves (G, for a "cat on a witch's 
broom stick!) I do not know that I can do better 
th,1ll draw attention to such a book, If'has been out some 
veal'S, It was \Hittcn hy a man, \\ ho at the age of eighty- 
fi\(' wac; murdered hy a half-cra7.
' prott-g'{' in 11)11. His 
nanw not long ago \\a
 as \\('11 known up and clown 
England as (
ladstone's or .Jack Johnson's, rite hook 
i.; called" ,'-jC1'cnl\' Years (l Sh(/lemel/I," and it is b\' 
If remO\l' the cOI1\'f'ntional quotation marks from hi's 
courtesy title with feclings of profound respect) Lord 
(;eorge Sanger, 
\\ 'hen we he-ar 01 an odd ad yen turous career, \\ e 
often think to our.;elves, " \\'hat a hook that man might 
lla\'l' written if Ill' had merel
' put down what he n'nll
m- 
l)('r,('d I" Yd such peopll' whl.n the\' do \\lite, \Hite 
lhllall\, unconvincing, ]ll'a n' hooks, Ì t is a mclanchoh' 
{,let that as a rule, people to whom e'\Citing things 
happen, or who do things, cannot descrihe them: \\ hile 
to thos(' who can descrihl' anything, nothing in particul,lr 
happens. His lordship i.." howe\'er, an e'\.ception, He 
\\litf's well. Hi.:; manner is a
 honest as IJl'foe'..;, and as 
I'ngagingly hright and ohnouc; as the df'('or.ltions of ,I 
\\ andering shO\\ man's van, 
='Jothing- is more c;atisfador\" than to see a tiring 
grow, e\'en if it is on'" on("
 0\\ n Ìnoustache, Few "tori
s 
arc J1lorf' entertaining than the adventure" of those who 
!i\'e precarilJu
ly: dangerously, hy pleasing men: nothing 
Ie; more romantic than the day" of our grandfather:" 
whc
 our fathers \\ ère young. Such sati
faction. en- 
tertaInment, and romancf' are to be gathered froIn the 
page" of this autohiographv, 
Hi" lordship's fathf'r \\'as a sailor. Walking one d,LV 
OWl' ,1,.ondon Bli,d
e ,the Press (
ang (\\ hic-h paCt' tlie 
r
cn"trng authontll's IS not 
'd quill' extinct) nabhed 
hll11 and hustlf'd him into Hi" :\Iajestv's 
ervic(', He 
ser\-ed on hoard the J"iclnJ'\'; fought at Trafalgar, where 
h!' lost a fc'w tinge

, hroke I ihs, got scalped and 
aw 
);c1son f.tll: e'i:p('lwnc{... \\ hich 
"h,;,'qul'ntlv, whell, to 
supplt'nwnt a pension (If tIn a year. II(' took tl\l' road. 
hdppd him to ('xcd in pel'p:--hO\\' patter. It was luck\', 
too, JI(' h
{l as a ...ailor h,','n kind to 1\\0 pn'ssed .rl'\\'
" 
\\ho IJ.l\'Jn
 ('OJ1lI' ,I hoard to ann hI" till' Clew had 

truck the captain a..; lI,lture SI'allll-'n in di
glli
;. ;lIHI 
Iud then,fon h"I'n perm,lJlentIv dl'1.Lil1<'d for till 
I11f'n had t,lIl
ht him in ](.turll IIMn\' conjming and 


hanky-panky tricks, So from tILl' little peepshow box 

Iung across father Sanger's shoulders, sprang the glories 
of the circus and menagerie and the glittering, still ex- 
tant though now dilapidated, halls of :\hugate, 
It is a fascinating story this: it is the stor
' of the 
mustard sted of "hich \\e neVlr tire. It grew. it grew. 
From peepshow ho'\. it grew into collapsihle merry-go- 
ro'
nd, \\orked bv two ho\'s; from that tn a show \\ith 
a giantf's" (really 'si", foot hÌgh) and "Í\\'O cannihal pigmies 
of the dMk continent" (intelligent :\h.latto children, 
agf'rl nine anù ten) anù to a proper troop: and from that 
it 
hot up into the triumphs of his ..,on, who actually 

ucceedf'd in 1871 in linking on hi
 own show to the tail 
to the I{O\ al Thanksgiving Proce
'...ion through London. 
\\ hich cOJ1l11lC'morated the re('over\" {If the Prince of 
\\'ales from typhoid feWI': in which )11";, Sanger (as 
she then, \\ as) rf'presentcd on thl' top of a golden car, 
Hlitannia, \\ith a li\in
 lion at ])('1' fed, One can imagine, 
\\ itllOut in tllf' kast inpug-ning the. loyalty {If the crowd 
\\hich lined the ',tref'Í", hm\ much I110re imposing Sanger'.; 
appendi:\. to the l
o\'al Progre
..; must ha ;,'e heen to them, 
_\nd I IIolt as a 
triking in
t,\]h'e of the dr.Lm..tic fdicit\, 
of chall( ,', that on1<'h(1\\ on this OlT.lsion the ('arriaic 
ill \\ hich, a
 our author "<lVS, .. Lord Ikaconslìcld \\a..; 
conspicuous," got left hl'hiìld amI ine'\.tricahly minglf'd 
(t he\ did not manage t he
' t hing
 :--0 \\ ell in the eightf'en- 
sf'Ventil'''') \\ith tlw circus itself, He "rose" our author 
tells lh, .. and ,Il' kn{)\\ ll'dged the elldea \'our of ,'om 
humhle ' e1"\'ant to enhance 'the circumstance of the great 
occasion." I like to pichlrf' that salute, to imagine it 
('oinciding \\ ith the IMs.;ing of Hritdnnia. and to admire yet 
,u,:-ain the ma
ter of ironic presence of mind, 
Cl'orge he
ins as a handy boy, ready to earn, a.:; acrohat 
or conjuror, a few 
hillings fm his parc'nb: to take the 
placl' of a donkey if nef'd he, in ,Ill l'luilihrist's ])f'rfor- 
lIIann' \\ hc'u that docik he,l
t i..; ,tolen. He then de- 
\ clops into a strong \'0l1l1g man \\ ith a dashing paste- 
diamond qu,tlit\' air ahout him, md.gnitìn.nt in dres.., 
cutting a line ligun'. ...houting hi..; p,ltt,'r among" the 
n,m',,:" in front of tllf' 
t.l:'l', On his lir..t in<lf'pel1dellt 
\I'nt1l1'1 a..; .. rile \\ it,ml o[ thl' Wl
t." hc adopt.., the 
. o"t1\nh' {If Hamid, to \\ hich hi" fl'mininl' admirers, \\ ho 
thron!... th,' hooth, ,m plO1\d tll ',lI1tl ih1\ÍI' .l rihhon or 
a f",lthl'r. But to tlwI11 I.,. remain [,hcinating, ",'ornfnl : 
ploof ,lg.lin
t 1'\ I'n the I'h,lrnh of .. \\ .It..r.-n .; Hett\... 
1 ill. IJd,!t'nh' .lI1d iJl'l\..c,lhh, hI' nlf'd..; his fate 
in the 1)("r../ln of :\T.lcl.lln P,U1iil1<' {If' \'cre, the J ad\, 
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ol the Lions, Then many ups and downs: hard 
time--: no ca.;h sometimes to pa
' the turnpike duf's: 
surly gate-kee
er
 rcfu
ing even the guarantee of a tìve 
pound Chinese <.
ong: pri\'ate bereavements: prejudiced 
mavors and magi:,tr<Ïtes: struggles for good places at 
the" fair--: mother dead, father dead: litt1e son suddenl\' 
struck down in a fIt, the bod\' wa
hed and borne in t11'2 
van along the frozen Y orksl1ire road
 among the pro- 
perties: misfortune-- checkered b
T 
udden fresh inspirations 
for coining money from mankind s bump of wonder-in 
thos" jays ::If more maje
tic proportion
, "The Tame 
Oy;:,ter," whirh smoked a churchwarden pipe, was 
a gloriou;:, sllcce
s ; so were" the learned pig
," .\ t last, 
at last, Iw i-; up and out on to the high le\"l'l plateau of 

olid success; he owns a circus; he overshadows the 
great \Yombwell ; he beats the Yankees; captures Astley's; 
perform" in en'ry capital in Europe; and finallv 
ht' rpa('hl'
 the acme of a -.;howl11an's career and perforl11
 
before hi
 OueL'n and wins lwr smile, You see this 
showman's story has just the right crescendo in it, and 
he who tells it has ju-;t the sterling, romantic simple- 
mimled sen;:,e of \"éllues he ought to have. It i" in the 
\ cin of 
Ieredith's ] uc:g/iug .l ern'. 
\\,("ve trayc.lkd times to this old common; 
Often we\'e hung our pots in the gorse, 
\\'c'\"I.' had a 
tirring life, old woman! 
You, and J, and the old grey horse, 
I
aces, and fairs and ro\'al uccasions 
Found u
 coming to their caU ; 

ow thev'll mi
s us at our stations, 
There'
 a Juggler out; wh0 jugg-!ps aU! 
Picture of Bygone Times 
But] have still to speak of the romance of the picture 
of bygone times which is one of the charms of the book. 
He \\'ho li\Tec; adventurously in the interstices of socieÌ\' 
and picks up a li\'ing by Ì)leasing the crow4, whate\'Cr 
age he lives in, sees most of >;uch fragments as sun,in' of 
. tl1e older order which preceded it. It is what was oldest 
in England of coaching turn-pikf' days that we See 
rdkcted in the early pages of this book: the 
Iern' 
England, which was also so misPrahle an England, hut 
could still chÜm kin
hip with the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
The a(h....ntures of the 
an
er family upon the roatl, 
the dangers from Chartists, small-pox, drunken I ioters 
and magi,.;trates, to \\ hom they were "rogues amI 
vagabonds" þar ned/cufc" make an exciting 0 d yssey. 
Peel had not im"ented Bobble
' tllC'n; the f'lder 
anger, a 
man e\'idf'ntk of great resourre and courage and natural 
piet\'. had on occasions to take tllf' law into his own 
hanCls, Once at Landsdown Fair tl1<' showman's booth.., 
and propertiC'
 were \necked by R
th roughs. , 
The drink hooths wen' the hrst to sutter. 
onL' 
of the unfortunate owners were half-killed and the moh 
drank itself in a frenLY more acute than hefore, Then 
they started to \\Tecl
 the b()oth
, 
:. Can\'as was torn tn shreds, platforms smashed up and 
made honfires of, wagons \WIT hattered and O\'erturned, 
show parts that ha.t cost t
eir poor owners s,mall f
rtunes 
hattered to fragmpnb, Ln'rywhere was not, rum amI 
destruction. , , A" dawn hroke the riot died down, 
and the drunken mob, glutted with the wanton destruc- 
tion of the belonging,; of poor peoplp who harl ne\'er 
<lone them any harm, began to <;traggle, shouting, swparing 
and "inging, back tuwards Hath. . ' . 
.. Then, b, oms and twos, tl1C' showmen came togethpr, 
pale \\ ith aIlger, 
om':: of th('m bruised and bleeding from 
thp frav. and all re;;oh'ed on \'engeance, They harl 
marked'one or t\\O of the ringle_lder..; of the riot. and meant 
to gi\'e them a tast(' of, <;howmen's law, , The scene is 
hdore me now as I saw It when I stood \nth my brot/wr 
\\'il1iam, 
till pale with fear, but full of childish curiosity, 
on the steps of our cara\'an, in the dawn-light, and watched 
;;on1(' thirtv stalwart showmen, my father amongst them, 
arn1f'<I with stout curlgels, mount tlw hastily collected 
waggon horsf's, and bare-backed, riele after tht' rptreating 
111(lh." 
The "howmen's fCvenge was to capture a dozen. tic them 

t intf'rval,> to a rope and drag them through a pond, 
.. 
o notice was taken of their cries, but hackwards and 
fnrward" throug;l
 the muddy water they were, pulled 
till no brmth W<l<; left in their bodies, One or two, mrleed, 
were 
o still th<lt sun1l' of the showmen cri('d out in alarm 
tlMt thpv were drowneel. ';\0 f<'<if," .:;houted my fathpr 
in tflllf'<; that J can rememl)('r \'et. .. 1'h'lt "ort do '..;n't 
clip from (lrowning, F('tch 'Pln- out." 
it wa;;; an a!!e when a di...lIsf'cl charn:..l hOIl<;e in I on- 
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don (once rf'nted by Lord G('orge) was us('d as a dancing 
room, and the proprietor to attract rlbto111f'rS i"su('(l the 
notice: "Enòn Chapcl- ,})ancing on the })pacI-. 
.\dmi
sion Three-pence. Xo Lady or Gentleman aùmitted 
unkss wearing shoes and 
tockings"; when h()(h', 
snatrhers inspired cl horror in the poor greater thàn 
murderC'rs ; when grotcsqne raggedness \\ ith cold. 
grimy nakedn,'
s betwcen was a common ,ight in the 
streets; \\ hen the wonder that 
angt.'r's petfonnanct''> 
ruu
ed in countr
' place"" rou
ed also su<;picions that he 
was a .. warlock" and hetter umlprground with a stake 
through his hody. In his story thf'se days live again, 
Thf'fl' arC' 
unny scene::; as well as lllri(l ones, id\.e li\'in
, 
life -si7f' Cruikshank drawings lit hy naphtha-Hares. 
Great Hyde Park Fair 
I like to mO\'e about the Great l-hùe Park Fair, al110n
 
booths and little theatre
 
.d up to cl'Ìehratf' the coronation 
of Queen \ïdoria. to \'isit little (
eorg("s show of per 
fOlìmng mice or see him balanced on a ladder on the chin 
()f an equilibri,;t; to jam mY:"f'lf among the crowd, 
thronging the h00th of The I'ig-jaccd Lad,,- alas, sAon 
to be repressed as a fraud hy law, Lord George lets liS ii1Ìo 
the secret of this lady. .. :\Iadam 
ten'ns" was reall'J,' a 
Üne brown l)('ar, the' paws and face of which 'were kppt 
dosdy shaved, the white skin under the fur having a dose 
resemþlance to that of a human being. O\'er the paw,," 
were fitted white glo\'e
, with well stuffed fingers, so that 
the pig-faced lady seemed to have nice plump, white 
arms above them, The bf'ar, drt's;;ed in a Leech-bonnf't, 
tlm\ ing skirt and shawl. sat at a table, underneath \\ hidl 
hidden by drapen- wa
 a hoy with a stick to make the 
pig-faced lady talk. 
.. I call your attention, ladies and gentlemen, to the 
greatest wonder uf the world! Behold and man'el!
 
)fme, Ste\ ens, the pig-faced laely, who is now in her eigh- 
t('enth year. I helit'\'c that i" correct, miss? (here the 
hidden boy would prod the hear, who gavt' a grunt), .\s 
you see, ladies and gentlemen, the young lady understands 
\\'hat is said perfectl
', though the peculiar formcltion of 
the jaws has depri\'t'rl IlPr of the power of uttering human 
spe('ch in return, 
.. You were horn at Preston in Lancashire? (.\nother 
pro
l and another gr
nt) Quitp so, And yon enjoy good 
health and arc very happ
'? (.-\nother prod and grunt.) 
You arc inclined, I suppose, as other ladies, to be led by 
some gentlemqn into the hol
' bonds of mfltrimon\'? 
(Here tllf' hov would give an (':\.tra prod, causing the bear 
to grunt arigrilv.) \\'hat, no! \\'.-.II, well, don't he 
cro,
s hecause l asked \'OU ! .. 
Then, when the hat h<ì.d gone round and the people 
streanwd out man'clling, the 
ho\Vman would ru
h to 
the front, <.;lwuting to the crowd outsidp, .. Hear what 
the\' sa\'! j [par what the\, all sa\' ahout 
Ime. 
te\'Cns, 
the' \\'onderful pig-faced Ìady!" But I m\'s
U ha\'e 
pat tcred enough. 
" \\''llk up! \\"alk up! WalK up! This wa\' for 
a talc of stranger things, scenes and ad\'entures. 'Lord 
(
eorge Sanger is on the road again." 


In a rec('nt appreciation of Alexander Kuprin's nO';f'1 
fhe ])uel, puhlished hy :'Ilessr,;, (
eorge \llen and t'nwin, the 
title was by a slip of the pen gi\'en as The Erile, The Duel 
is a fllle example of mo(lern Russian literature, and desef\'''S 
.l wide circulation in this countr
. 
rhe \Var has revealed a surprising wealth of litçrM
' 
expression among officers and men, ;\o
 much reaches ,tll,e 
\'en' highest levels, hut the performance Just short of tlus I
 
surprising, \ delightful volume (5S, net) publisher! .by 
:\ll'ssr
, 
mith, Elder, and entitled CollC'yn Philiþþs, contams 
poem-- and l':\.tracts from pri\'ate ,.letters 
\Titten by thi..; 
g-allant officer, d(kr son of Lorr! 
t. nands, who fell at 
,"pre,; last 
lay, in his 26th year. IllCre is here a perfe("tl
' 
c!eli"htful littk sl
('tch of a morning in a cavalrv schooL 
Llptain Philipp3 hac! a strong sense of humour, witnp<;s this 
storv told in ollt' of his letters about a Canadian man: .. (1m 
chaps are all rig-ht," he "a
d. " our rifk is a goC?d one, tIw grub 
is first rate, and our officers oh, wf'll, we Just take tht.'m 
along a<.; mascots!" Tllf' \ erses are the least good of t ht. 
goo
1 things in tJiis \"ery charming \'olume, 
'et many of the
 
clrf' re.llh' tine, This \"erst' comes from a httle pOC'I1l: .. II 
1
lHh'.Lf(1 Kipling," it \"oicf's the gratitudf' of t hOllsancls : 
- \\'hat \'ou'\'e h('l'n you'll ne\'er know, 
\\'hàt a help upo:i my \V.l\'. 
In each tl\rn of \\".al awl woe, 
Ew'ry hour of e\'e.-
 cI.l). 
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Policy 


And the Zeppelin Menace from the National Standpoint 
By F. \\. Lanchester 


Illtltis and tIle previous article, þublished last wed, 
all endeavour has been made to put before the public 
it dispassiouate aceou I/t of the reaSOI/S, faets aud 
circumstanccs u'hich hm:e led to the present' dav non- 
military 'employmel/t vi aircrajt Ùl '/L'ariare as 
typically exemPlified by the Zeppelin 1aids, The 
a:ríter has endeavoured to bring the question of 
aircraft raids into their true persþecti7.'e, both as to 
their relative material Ùllportlinee (IS (lets oj .cm, and 
to their moral ÙI/þortal/ce, (IS founded 011 the theories 
of German military .R:riters, as a means oi causing 
cmbarrassmel/t to an enel/l\' Governillel/t. 


I 
 mv "Aircraft in \\"arfare" I ha\'e pointed out 
that 'there are adequate reasons for regarding the 
deroplane, or the flying machine, as being, from 
a military standpoint, the mainstay of the 
.\eronautical Ann; the airship, even though it may be 
of use as an auxiliary, does not require to be taken into 
consideration \"hen we are ùealing with aircraft in its 
1ìghting capacity. The reasons gi\'en are to-day valid: as 
a fighting machine the aeroplane is supreme, 
It is possible that the large rigid airship of the future 
may, in comparison with the aeroplane (also of the future) 
be at a less disadvantage than it is to-day. Even if this 
be so the fact as stated remains a truth, \\'e h<\\"e. 
however, a new situation to deal with: t)l(' fahriC' of 
international la\\" has gone .. hy the board" and We 
ha\'e to consider facts relating to the use of the airship 
which are not of a military character, at least according 
to the time honoured ideas of military duties. 
Hostile Air Attacks 
The popular c1amour to-dd
r that the ci\ ilidn 
pupu]ation of a country have a divine right to be' pro- 
tected from hostile air attack has no more foundation 
ill fact than an
' rights tlwy may ha\'e possessed in the 
time of the 
axon
 again
t raiding b
' 
ea. It ma
" prO\'e 
po
sible to defend the whole country from air attack in 
future warfare, ju
t as it has been found possible to pra- 
ted our shores by means of our );"<l\'\" but this doe
 Jlot 
follow a
 a logièai conclusion, h.. the warfare of the 
future the whok area of a countrv is liable to attack. 
and, with countries 
u closelv situated as in Europe, the 
most carefully daborated clefence may not prove im- 
penetrable. In other word" the ci\'il population may h<l\'e 
to accept the new situatiun and get acclimatised to it. 
:Katurallv in the future en'r\, reasonable effort. e\'('n' 
possible effoà. must be n1.lde Ì!
 d \'oid or to minimisL' 
l 
risk of this magnitude: I merely point out that no one 
has offered any proof that. in warfare between countries 
within such short range of one another as tl)(' leading 
Po" ers of Europe, Hwre is any real certainty that im- 
muni tv can be secured, e\'en though our aeronautical 
asccndcncy within our own bord.ers ma,\' hc unque
tioned, 
There is a great deal uf misapprehension as to the 
real arguments underlying the qUbtion of aeronautical 
defence. For e
ampk, the GO\"L'rnn1<'nt are hlamed, thl' 
" experts" are blanIt'd. ,md t'\"L'ryhody concerned is 
blamed. for not h<wing fOH'"L'en that the Zeppelin ,Úr"hip 
('(mId not be attacked on a dark nidlt effectivelv eithl'r 
h\' counter-aircraft al ti]kry or h
 acroplane 'patrol", 
Thi" is not currect, It W,IS IwlieH'd that hy night a 
Zl'PIIl'Iin air
hil' \\ ould he unable to locate any ohjectin' 
of military value" and none of the C\'ents which ha\'e 
taken pldce ha\'e provcd the cuntrary. 
\\'hat "as not foreseen W,b something far \\ ilkr than 
any fluestion of Zep)Jelin hehaviour. It \\ as the bru,ld 
fact that Hw whole fahric uf international law wou]d 1)1' 
jettisoned hy tIll' encmy, dllll in t his respect t]ll' n,l\',d r.lid 
on 
carborough is e
actl
' un all fours \\ ith the relil\'" 
hv aircraft on London ur the E,lstern and 
Iiùland Coun- 
ti
's, \VI' relicd on a dW,11' pil'("{' of p'LJ)('r to plokct us 
i lI
te,lIl llf an c
 l'cnsi \ e cllginccrin'g Oil tli 1 alld lIIilit,lI y 
org,mi"J. tiun, 
.\t 
carhoruugh, for C
,lIllple, a fL." he,l\'\' 1I,l\',d gnns 
munnlL-d ,ll allY snil,lhk puint ,l fl'\\' lIIih''''" ollt-..idl.: the 


town would ha\'e rendered the bombardment Llf the town 
by the enemy fleet too dangerous to be undertaken, 

obodv would lav any blame on the Co\'erml1cnt. or on 
,my p<i:r1inlar G'ovcrÌllnent. for the neglect to furni
h 
such defences, \\'e may admit now that we were mis- 
taken, but it must be recalled that this fabric of interna- 
national law (by \yhich 99 people out of 100 in this country 
and itl many other parts of Europe thuught they were 
protected) has been growing up for the last half century 
and more, and neithL"l' the Gm"erllment nor the military 
or na\'al authorities can be looked upon a" to blanll:, 
if reliance has been placed on these accepted international 
ubligations. Any man prior to the \\ ar who had sug- 
gested that there was a need to make prm'ision in the 
form of guns and other armaments for 
uch breaches 
of international decorum as we llave witnessed wuulù 
have been generally voted a madman. 
Where the Blame Lies 
\Ye must therefore enùe<H'our to he sufficientlv 
Ien'l-headed in the matter of air attack tu realise th.tt 
the failure uf the prO\'erbial " swarm of hornets" is not 
a matter for which the experts are to blame. or the 
(;o\'ernment arc to blamf', it is a matter for which the 
public and notabl
' the lmmanitarial/s of the ]a
t two 
generdtiuns are jointly responsible. The main principles 
han' been accepted by all political, partið since the 
middk uf last century-backed by such a force of puhlic 
opinion that scarcely a voice ha
 been raised to denounce 
the danger to which thesc international agreements 
render our countrv liable, Cnfortunatel\' the country 
which h,IS been b
mhed fully justitìe
 tIll' prugnostica"- 
tions of the Bernhardi school. The British public goes 
off its head and blames experts, GOH'rnment and cvery- 
body else within reach, for that which neither Go\'ern- 
mel1t nor experts are any more to blame than the man ill 
the street. 
It may be s,lid defmiteh- that the change in the 
situation is' not due to any fdiÌing in the progn
stictltions 
of tho...e who han' been best qua]ilìed to judge on the 
military ur tedmical merit
 of aircraft and aircraft 
dl'ÍPnct's. but wholl\' and solely on the World lIlusion. I 
\\'ouldsa\,thC<;rmt'IlIusion (a
 distind from )IL.\ngelr
 
Creat Illusion) that international agreements on the 
cunduct of war are worth the paper they arc" ritten on. 
The theory of Bernhardi and the German school of 
thoug-ht on the question of attack on the civil population 
(in contrast to that which is knO\\ n as a military objec- 
tin') i" th,lt although no greJ.t material hann i... dune, the 
11/oyCll of the people is so shaken as to bring to bear an 
advf')'se and demorali...ing influencc on their o\\n (;o\'ern- 
n1f'n1. In other words the intention is to 
hah.f' the 
nen'OllS s\'stem of an enenn', iu'st as ,I boxer may in- 
calJacitatl
 hi
 ad\'Crsary by'a blow in the regiun o'f the 
slItar þlc'Ws. and so bling about a natiOl1.l] disorg,lIlbatiun 
\\ hich will be rctlected in an inlìrmit
" of purpo"e on tIll' 
part of this (;o\'ernment to the detriment of the efficiency 
of his military and naval sen'ices. 
Zeppelin Bombing 
:\0\\' it is cle,lr that if hOJll a national point ot \"ÌeW 
the material d,lIllclge done by ho
tile ,lir r,uùs "ere IJf .1. 
sulbtantidl character, th,lt i's to say, if t\\l'!,,' JIlontll-..' 
experience of Zq>)Jclin humhing ,1IlÌountl'd in the <i.g
n'- 
g,lÍl' to a JIle,bUr clbll' perrentage of the totdl leSOUrCl'S o
 
the country, it "ould be qui tl' n'd...onable and proper that 
strong milit,lry me,bures shuuld he taken to an'rt the 
dangel ur thre,l1. If such were the case, and the damdg" 
\\t'n' great from the )Joint of \-iew uf the material 
injury. alMrt from any que
tiun of injuH'd mora'. dud 
if tIll' Con'uunent Were to neglect to take appropriate 
stl'})S, ,md pres...ure "'L'n- 1)) oug-ht to hÙlr on t]1l'1ll 1)\' 
puhlil d,nnour. ti.is wun]d not constituÌ4' of nee e
...if\' ,m\' 
Inllilnll'nt or jlbtilÌl"J.tion fur the lhl"ul) prol'"uJld;'.l hv 
till' (;('nlldn \Hiteb. If, hU\\I'\er, the ù,ulI,lgt; hum 
l 
n.ltion," lJoint uf \'ie,,' 1)1' sm,L11 (to the e
tent of beinlr 
\ il tUJ.l1y negligible) then, if any public actiull resulb i
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pressure being applied to the Government, the thesis tIE 
the psychological theorists is proven, .lOd in fact the 
value of an attack on the ci\'ilian population as a means 
oE undermining the power of the Gnvernment is e"tah- 
lished. The question therefore turns defll1iteh' upon the 
t''i:tent of the damage inflicted as related to what may be 
termed the psychological reaction produced. 
Relative Magnitude of Peril 
In order to form an estimate of the relati\'e magni- 
tuùe of the Zeppelin peril in this country as based on 
experience, we lUay take the recorded figures O\-er a 
sufficient period of time, Thus, during the past six 
months the killed amount to 138 and injured 27-1-, total 
casualties 4I2, If we take the period of twe1\'e months, 
the figure is roughly double this, so that we may take 
it that the punishment inflicted to date is less than 1,000 
victims (killed and injured) per annum. 
If this \\ere the only method Germdny had to carry 
on war it would take considerably more than ,t),ooo 
veal'S to stamu out the British nation. even if we had no 
rate of increa
e. Otherwise expressed, \\ e may say that 
it is not much more than 1/lOooth of the total annual 
number of births, and as a quantity which, if visited by 
the Angel of Death in a less dramatic manner. \\ould 
escape ubservation in the nation's statistics. \Ye may 
luok at the matter frum the other point of \'iew, namely 
the loss in pounds, s)lillings and pence, The total 
damage (so far as I know not actually e"timated), 
probahly does not e'i:ceeù one. or at mo..t Ì\\ 0 da
 s' 
expenses of the British nation in runniug tht, \\.lr, and 
it mu"t he rcmemhered that a great part of the propt'rty 
destroyed does not of ne('/'s
ity need to 1)1' repl.lced duriug 
the war, and is property \\ hich is in any case not 
available for the carrying on of hostilitie
, ,\s a matter 
of economics there is evidently room for argument, 
but the main fact that tlH' real dired damage int1icted by 
these raids i
 infinitesimal from the point of vit'w (If the 
\\hole national wealth, is heyond doubt. This hroad 
issue is usually summari
ed b
' saying the ddmage dom
 
bv raids is of nu militar\' value to the el1l'I11V, 
" .\ certd.in writer on the 
uhject has takeil exception 
to the current use uf tlH' term .. militarv valut ". he 
points uut (rather unnecessarily) thdt 'e\'er) ci\'ilian 
killed dues weaken the nation, ðpecially if he or 
he may 
11dppen to be a munition-worker and contributing in an 
indirect way to the success of our annies. It mav be 
supposed tIÌat the writer in question thinks that hè has 
made a great disco\'e!'\', but he may rest assured that 
facts of this kind are wèll understood, ' 
National Injury 
1t 
carc""1\' needs mention tIldt ill(' 
tati...tical method 
of <kaling \\ ith a nation.tl injury, where life aud de.lth 
is concerned, i" not a compldt' :tu"\\er, hut it is the 
crucial te
t a" distinguishing- het\\ l'en m.lÌeridl .1Ild moral 
dama
e. In a ci\'ilised country under peace conditions 
the indi\'idual citiLl'n rightly expect
 the privilege of 
the best assurance against violent death \\ hich the State 
Cdn offer him; thi
 e),.pectation is indeed the source from 
which tilt' IH'ces
itv lirst for triúal and Idtl'r for /latiu1/al 
organisatiun has spÌ'ung, hut the conditions of \\ ,lr abro- 
gd.tl' thi
 privikge, \\lwn man
 of our citi/l'n ....oldieb are 
("ailed upon to sacrilin' their lin'
 in the defenn' of their 
nl1lntr\'. the l1I,lkrial or st,tti...lical mt',l...UrL' of tht. 
lIation
ll injury intlidl,,1 b
 the enemy in ,lilY uf Ill') .lds 
i
, or should be, the real criteriun, 
Thus, if the danldge done in the p.bt twehe months 
b
.. Zeppelin raids had represented an augmented result 
of earthquakes and thunder
tonn
, England would be 
no more shunned as a dangerous countr
 to live in than it 
is to-day. the injury' inflicted at the same rate yedr after 
veal' would he such as could be borne, both in lives lost 
à.nd property destroyed, \\ ithout a noticeable or appreci- 
abl!' tax on our national resources, Compared with the 
wastage of men and material in tIll' conduct of the main 
operatiuns of the war the figures arc truly microscopic. 
Under these conditions it can hf' as"'erted without hesita- 
tion that the outcry raised for protection, the outcry 
that t he (
O\'el mnen"t and Services have hef'n negledin'g 
their duties. the outcry that the (
O\'ernment mlbt he 
.. gingered," that it require" \\ aking up, dnd more than 
this in many quarters, that if /Ill/st Ú' fUrl/cd lIut. is in fact. 
d.ud in rCJ.lity. the ,ery etfe<.:t \dlich militd.r\' \\ l i lL'r
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and p
)Tholugi"ts of tIll' German schuol had confidentlv 
expected, Thus, in shaking the popular nerve we havt' a 
real justiftcation for air raids and other modes of terroris- 
ing the civil population of a hustile country, of such potent 
value that it \\ill always be resorted to byafoe\\ithout 
scruple, \re must never in future allow òursclves to'be 
lulled into a false security in such matters by the pseudo- 
legal sophistry of international agreements, 
\\'e have thus as a nation lost a f.'reat opportunity, 
If 
\'e ha
 been prepared to take the Zeppelin menace no; 
plJllosophlcally as we \\ ould have taken an outbreak oE 
measles, or of volcanic or earthquake activity,' or a
 
philosophically as we would ha,-e taken some Ìneteoro- 
logical cataclysm involving pre\'iously unheard of injury 
hy lightning, it might ha\"e heen established that the 
bombing of ci\'ilians was usc\ess slaughter without 
apprecidble military ad\'antage. The fact that uur 
population has been unequal to the ordeal means that 
no nation in considering its military future will be able 
to remo\ e the bombing of civilians from either its offen- 
sin' or defen"ive progrdmme, In other \\ ord." Helll- 
hardi-
sm and the German study uf collective psychology 
has tnumphed, 
Recent Unrest 
There arc tho...e \\ho will sa\' that the UlUe"t \\ith 
regard to the air 
ervice which has manifested ibelf in the 
course of the last few montIh i... nothin
 to do \\ith the 
Zeppelin bombing. and thdt it io.; due to a general di
- 

atisfaction with " hranch of our nlilitar\' and JI<l\',ll 
organi';,llion. The hrid aJl
wer to this is'to reMl the 
d,lily p'lJlL'r", eitIH'r in thL" matter nllltd.ineti in .u-tideo.; 
tlr in .. letter
 to the ('ditor,' or othen\Ï
e hearing on 
the' subject; it \\ ill be fuund that an over\\ hdmin
 
majority of what is said hingt:'
 on this one question of the 
Zeppelin raid, .\1ll1 it cuuld not he otherwi
e, for the 
British Flying Corps and our Allie') the French have, frum 
the time the iirst surpri
:' wa..; countered, pos-;essed and 
maintained an .tI'ri.ll ascL"ndancy, 
The real complaint is not agdinst the weakncso.; 
or deficiencies of the aeronautic.l1 branches of our 

er\'iee
 Our prepd.ration
 in thi
 direction \\ ere 
adequate, and \\'e han
 maintained our Plhition since. It 
is debd.table whether \\e cuuld have done more. It 
may he debatablt' whether by making fe\\er shells or less 
mechanical transport we might have s=J.ueezed out more 
aeroplanes from our factories, It may be debatable 
whether the aggregate output from our factories ha
 been 
as big as it might have been if \\e had had a man of 
Cromwellian cast at the helm, It mav he debatable 
\\ hether, while Cahinet -:\Iinisters havê been 
tliJ...ing 
harg:-tins with miners, \\ith labour kadel's, with md.rr
ed 
m('n n'r
us hachelor...., and occup\'ing: them
eh es with 
other domc...tie quihh1c
, they coÙld not h\' spe.lkin
 
tilt' \\ ord ha-n' done mOrL' than thev han' done, In 
hrieE. it maybe argued th,lÌ lHore could have heen lh".e 
hv commdnd th.l11 bv entreat\' , hut these .In' genl'r,d 
qllestions and mu
t 'not be è),.ploited tu the delrinlt,:nt 
of our .\ir 
ervicf', 
The truth js, in the directions cssenti.tl to the con- 
duct of w.lrfare we have .11l ascendancv, it nMV he 

reaÌt'r, it may he les
. hut it e:\.i
t,;. th' -\\ hat right do 
the Pres
 and 'Puhlic (the same Public wfÜch is 
o ld.rgdy 
H'''l'on-.ib1c for onr e.lrly \\ i<lt-"pread nJlpn'parednes
) - 
1>\' \\ h,ll right till tht,\, opeJl their muuths tl) blad,-clI tIll 
char,lckr of tho
t. to \\hom this air 
t'rvitT i... due, 1 "d.y 
emphatically tlldt tIlt' \\ hole ot thi
 IHesent air aF,itation. 

ometimc
 for counter-aircraft artillel v, somelJlllCS fof 
Zeppelins or "super-Zeppelins," in 'I?rid the, \\ hole 
agitation which has been worked up a!!alllst t
lC GovL'
n- 
ment on tilt' present position of our aeron.wÌ1cal ,e
l'l1p- 
ment is hased on the ephemeral success (If t
lL' (Jerman 
homh. It is a public spasm of funk, re
ultlllg from a 
ca1culaÌl'd blow on our national solar plexus, 
1n defence (If all that is best ill our natiUlldl character 
it may he pointed out that before di
trieb ,had becol
\(' 
so depleted of their more virile populatiUl,
' .lS 111 tI
t. earh
'r 
raids on London. the onlv noteworthv diect of a Zeppehn 
raid wa'" a stiffening of tfw public lIla'ral and a local hoolll 
in r('('[uiting, The opposite effect which wt'. see to-day 
and of which we havL' \\ide
pread ('vidpnce-l:' pr?
ably 
to be accounted EoI' by the fd.ct that the more vmle of 
our manhood has g:OlÌC vuluntarily tu SL'!'\'C \\ ith Hi..; 
:\I.ljest\.,s Force
. 
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Sport · Round 
By F. G. Aflalu 


I x \'icw of the absence of indecorous hurry to att.Kk 
Ceneral Sarrail displayed by the Austro-(
erman- 
Rulgar armies, and pending such offensin' as he 
may be planning for the melting of the snows, it 
]ooks a" if the allicd army of ddence io.; in for a long 
pell 
of \\,liting, and tho"e \\iih a fancy for a little lìshing or 
shooting ma
' hI'. glad to learn that their opportunitieo.; 
arL', ';0 onl\' the\' know \\ here to look for tl1I'm, no\\ io.;e 
inferior to t]wir Ìei
un'. 
.\11 cllong that indented cua"t of (;reece, both is]and..; 
and mainland, i<; wondf'rfu] wildfowling ground, and the 

pring tiights of s\\ ans, geese and ducks at the end of d. 
hard :\Iarch like the present co\'er acres of foreshore on 
the Gulf of Salonika, the Gulf of Volos and Butrinto 
Bav [he Katerina marshes, in full view of :\Iount 
Olympus, are classic ground for the fowler, and wild 
swans, hoth mutf' and hooper, brent and gre
' geese, 
\\idgeoll, teal. mallard and pochard arc to be' shot b
' 
anyone \\ ho has thl' f'nÌlTpri..;<' to punt among the 
1'I1'l'k..; in l'aJl
' morning or on lIloonlight night..;, 
SCIIIlI' SOl t of dog, a rl'tril'\ cr for choil'l', is IH'C,...;,;af\. 
if any nmsiclerabh' proportion of thl' ba
 i.., to hl' piekl'(l 
up, as tilt' natin's are, particularly hefore the air i" 
warmer, re]udant to go into the \\ater aftc'r birds, ,\nd 
]If're, ha\ ing ad\'ised a ciÙlised dog. let me add a word 
of caution touching the sa\'age brute" belonging to the 
natin' shl'pherd
, Shooting the:-n, e\'('n in self-defence, 
i" apt to lead to more trouble than can be squared by a 
few lepta or pia..;tres, and all 0\ er the Balkans these shl'ep- 
dogs are a dangerous nuisance, and the onl
' thing, if t]w 
stranger cannot gin. them a \\ ide hc'rth, i" to keep thl'm 
at ha
' till their OWlH'P, put in an appearance, Thi" 
("()uwd of perfection applies to ordinary time
, \\'hat 
relaxation of normal etiquette \\ar conditions may ha\ e 
introduced, [ know not. It mav e\'l'll be allowable to 
shoot the"
 canine atrocities without so much as " b\' 
your lea\'e," and without hearing any more of the mattcÏ-, 
If so. shoot them, sa
' I: for there arc pIcntV more, and 
the
' arc nasty brutes, capable of gi\ ing LL dirt\' and 
poisonous bite if they get home 


Greece's Game Laws 


Thii; pos"ible, and e\l'n probable, modilìcation of 
restriction..; lindeI' e:\isting nmditions al,o applies to the 
game laws ordinarii\' in force. \\'hen I \\as last in (;reccf', 
tJ1e
e were strict (though sVi;tematically disregarded h\' 
the' natives) and not always intelligible, Thus tÌle J>irec- 
tor of Police of Athens and the Piraeus prescribed two 
regulations for Attica, according to which paItridges 
were protected from February 16th to Jul
' 20th, and 
other game (meaning chieft\' hares) from :\Tarcl1 15th to 
the same date, There was 'no licence for either shooting 
or fi<;hing, hut in 
nC'h territo)
' (l',g" Epinr
, dc,) which 
\\a
 then (hnt is not, nor C'\er again shall be) fnrki..;h, all 
manner of difticnltil"s were pnt in the 
portsman 's \\ ,1\', 
,lIlcl the
" could he smoothed onl\- 1)\' an in('l":--
.lIlt tllm 
of h:Lhheesh, the mainspring of the fm ki..;h oftìcial"" 
ener
\' and \ italit\" 
'fhe sure finds for wildfO\d arC' the smaller bays and 
marshes, particularly those at Port Surpi, beyond'V olos, 
and the classic shore of :\1arathon, There is also a great 

wamp nl'ar :Ka\'arino and another not far from the 
headland of Papas, in both of which wild duck and ::onipe, 
\\ ith a "prink]ing of woodcock, u..;ed to bf' plentiful. 
Qnail gin an ex:cdknt shooting on the spring migr,l- 
tion, and 
. \'eral of the headlands round Salonika lie 
in their line of flight, while Port Lero, in 1\Iitvlf'ne, is the 
hf'<;t flnail gronnd 11f all, First come thf' hindrails, the 
a.'allt-("0/l/ eltrs of the quail battalions, and once the"!' 
are sePll. or more probabl
' heL1rd, the quail will not be 
long coming, It is true that the<;e little bird.. arc netted 
in thonsand" on that coast, but there arc plenty for thl' 
gnn.. ao.; \Veil, and, with a good dog to work the bird.... 
a day';,.quail-shooting early in April is by no mean<; bad 
fun, I herc may be a ff'w sand-grou"t' also, and thh(, 
are best "ought in early morning near the waterholes and 
brook" where they drink. The sand-grouse does not gin' 
a particubrly diffie-nIt 
hot, bnt whl're these bird" come 


Salonika 


o\'er :-ingh', and not in prtck
. they afford prctÍ\' practice 
and are e
cellent eating, For hares and rabbits, the 
i"lands are better ground than the mainland, and the 
northern district of Andros is a little bettf'r than the 
res 
. 


Rig Game 


Of big game', ]ittle remain" in thi..; mnch-poachf'd 
land, Then' are still, for anght I know to the contrary. 
a few ibex: on the rock v islet of \nti-
Iilos, but even if 
permission be given to shont them they are somewhat 
ina,ct:'
sible. and the visitor to the island nms the risk 
of being weather-bound during a spell of hea\'
' seas, a 
consideration to anyone on short ]ea\'e. Therf' are also a 
few wild boar near Panagia, in Epirus, but they ha\'e 
heen 
.) p('r<;ecuted b
' thp nati\'f''' that the
' hide all day 
in the den"e n'l'd-beds and han' to he " dug out" on 
m()onli
ht night..: \\ith thl' help of nati\'e l)f'aters, .\..; 
"'om!' of thl" . an' "lire to tllrn Ollt armerl with match- 
lock..., tfH' performancl" ('nt,lil" almo..;t a-; nl\lch danger as 
\\ ith...tanding thl much-a(h'erti"ed frontal attack 011 
Salonik<l, \\Îth none of tlw glor
'. 
\Ye arc at that tnrn of the year in which the' rod 
replace" the gun, and the tly-fishf;'rman at Salonika finds 
himself on hol\' ground, for the fir"t artitie-ial fly eyer 
describf'd \\ a..; used in a little stream flowing close to that 
,it\', the The<;sa]onica of 
t. Paul. It i..; to _\.elian, a 
\\llter of the ;)'(1 centun', that we are indebted for thi..; 
almo"t pn'hi"t
)ri,- aCl'olllÌt of t]1(' fl
' "HipPIllI1S," which 
\V.l" dre",,,,,'d \\ith 
,arlet \\eml and cock'" feathers for 
c.ltching ti,..h in the I i\'er A
traeu-;, midwav bf'tween 
rhe
saionica and Bl'rea, \rhen last at 
aloni'ka, [ tried 
hard to learn more oÍ the ri\'er and its fish, but without 
success; and it remains for <.,ome keen fi<;herman, French 
or British, to seck it out and throw a modern dry fly O\'er 
it
 fish, \\hich I strungly 
uspect to 
 
ea-trout: Yet 
therf' arc al"o trout, much puached but not wholly un- 
respunsive, in most of the small streams of Epirus; and 
in th!' Bav of Phalerum the sea angler \\lth fÌne tackle, 
and a bag of live shrimps (caridcs) for bait, may catch 
ba"s and grcy mullet. 
I f the ,\'hole truth must be told, Salonika is not 
the b!,,,t headquarters for either shooting or Jìshing in that 
rl'gion, but, on the a"
umption that a few days' lea\e 

hould, in \ iew of tIlt' leisurely enemy advance, not be 
dilììcult to get, I add a few concluding wurds 011 some 
other spob in the Ba]kan State..; in \\ hich, as either friends 
or enemies, our )Jpditerranean forces are ere long likely 
to tind them-,elves. 


Quail and Woodcock 


Rounel 1\ish and K rlli;,hf'\'at7 thf'n' i
 wondl.dul 
<;prin.
 qnail-
hooting, and in parts of :\Inntenegro (where, 
as Prinl'l <.:-; Elena of \Iontenegro, t hl Queen of Italy 
enjoYl'd famous sport in her girlhood) there i-; to hf' fonnd 

ome of the 1inest wooelcnck ground in Europe'. nose to 
Sofia -and who can say how ",oon the Anglo-French army 
of occupation may not find itself in that capital? - there 
are woodcock, quail, duck and other game, and the Tuni 
S\"ict marshes, though risky \\ithout a native guide, 
would gi\'e any sportsman the snipe-shooting of his life, 
Capercail7ie, which are shot \\ ith a 
mall-bore rifle in 
the Spl ing tnll, each binl being stalked and ,;hot a" it 
sits in the trel' tops, arc plentiful in the wooel" round 
Samako\" and Pf'trokhan, alld t he big game of HI:lgariLI 
includl' red deer, small hf'ar and wild boar. :\Iost of thl 
mountain <;treams of that region are well stockl'd \\ith 
small trout, and tllf're ale big ]ake-tront (\\hil'h take only 
spoon or a Devon) in Sl'utari, (khl id.1 ami ot her mere.... 
Houmania, a Statc \\ hich a turn of the wh('el ma\- 
any da
' put on our \i<;iting li
t, afford
 immen...
 "tag
 
wolf, bl'ar, ]yn:\, boar, meclt'r, bu"tards, gn'.lÌ and 
lC'

er, and wildfo\\l. \\ith trout, 
almon clnd coar"e' li"h 
in the ri\ cr<; of the Danubiall "ystem, fhe)'(- is 110 
shooting licencp in Roumania, hut prÎ\'atf' Jcaw io.; nf'ClS- 
sary, and a fishing f1(.rmit mu...t he obtained flOm the 
:\lini
h'l of Domain,>. 
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The 


Old 


Western 


Seaports 


By Arthur L. Salmon 


C E ).;lTRIES 
ince, \\hen the caU of the country 
came, the old western ports heard it and replied 
manfull\", It was u
ualh' a different foe then to 
he faced-it was "that s\\'ect enem\", France," a
 
<;;.ir Philip SiònC'
' stykcl hn, or it was t]w pr'i(lf' and pO\wr 
..f Spain in IlPr great nf'
". From tl1(' crf'f'l,
 o[ 1 knm 
awl Cnrnw,11l tIlt" hO,lt" o.:.aikd fnrth g.lllanth', partl
' 
tnr sheer lo\'C' of tighting, hut 
till more C'mphatic,llly t,) 
strikC' a blow for the motherland, The old ports might 
quarrd among themseh'es as neighhours and ri\'als will 
tll('rC' might be kud hetween \rest-countrymen and thl' 

tout seamen of the Cinqt1l' Porb-Cornishnwn and 
De\'onians might nurse their endkss gric\'ances and 
lmlousies; but all were one when there was an enemy 
to he faced and dauntless deeds to be done, 
.\t times these proud and high-stomachC'd townships 
,,"ouM evcn dare to wagc war on their own a('counts, 
independl'nt of national claims. "I am not at war 
with m\' hrother of France," said one of the Edwards to 
the me'n of Fowe\T, on an occasion when the Cornish 
folk ignored a treah' of peace; but" 
('c are at war with 
France" replied tlÌe daring Fowey men, That was tl
e 
spirit that fostered the British ).;a\y, w
1Ïch has onc
 agalll 

an'd our land from the most 1I111111nent of penis; a 
);an' horn in pirac " it may be, born without sen
itin: 
cons(-ience or imp
ding scruples, but born in great 
hardihood, high resolve, fearlessness of \\ind and wa\'C' , 
hungn' for action and ad\'('nture. They are like it now, 
the nicn of these nestling sea-town
 and almost land- 
locked ri\'erwavs; the\' gi\'e their grit and backbonf' to 
the n<l\'Y, or they fight heroica
ly in the trenc
l('s side hy 
side with the landlubber who IS equally hernic. 


Dreaming of the Past 


But the ::,hips that now l.eép the Se\'
n Sf'as come no 
longC'r from thC'Se old western seaports; 111 a na\ al sellse 
it is onlv Ph'mouth, in this corner of England, that 
counts fòr mÙch. The little ports that were once rc1a- 
ti\Te1\" so areat can now onl\" lie and dream; their sons 
ha\'e' hea:ct th
 call, hut thèy themselves are in a back- 
water. The elder men go fishing, the wi\'es and mothers 

tav with a burden of fear at their hearts; the children 
laugh and play on the old quaysides or in t,he prC'cipitot
s 
narrow strcC'ts, not realising that, far oft, the world s 
hi
torv is heing shaped by their fathers and brothers, 
Yerv different from this was it in days when the 
i
land\; 'l1istorv was shaped hy the wooden "essels that 
"hook their \\'iw's like seabirds in flight from these 

heltering nests. b The
7 flew in flocks to the siege of 
Calais, as they flew later to conf
ont th,e Armada; and 
if at times their exploits were sImply lIt the nature, C?f 
pri\'ateering, there were other times \
'hen ,all the spmt 
of national enterprise, lay beneath th
lr domgs" It w
s 
not often that governments sought to mterfere wlth their 
exploits; rulers knew too well the value ?f thcse gallant 
seamen and their sturdv e\'er-ready ships, that would 

C'em scarcely better thãn fishing boats to-day. 
In the early days of Elizabeth, when the cC?untry 
wa" nominally at peace with both France and Spam, we 
Tt'ad that it suited the go\'ernment that the fangs of 
British sea-craft should be felt. Froude tells us that 
.. hints were gi\Ten through the west
rn counties that 
pri\'ateers who would ad\'enture at t
leir o,wn ,cost would 
not he closely enquired a
ter; and .tlllrty piratlcal \'essel

 
heavily manned, were swIftly hO\'ermg about the Channel. 
There -was a belief in thos
 tÌa ys, he adds, that the sea and 
all that was on it wa;;; English patrimony., 
n 
uch tonl' 
and temper \Va.;; the naval genius of Br
ta
n foste,red ; 
a rough school, but it produced the wo.rld s 1i
lest smlors, 
amI it lead to such heroism as that whtch thnlls us when 
WC' read the story of the" Revenge," or,of that, Top"ha
l 
man who, with a single boy to hdp IHIll, dell\'er
d 
lIS 
\'essel from a French prize-crew of se\'en men, bnngmg 
her hack safely to the little port, now so somnolescC'nt, on 
the eastern bank of the Exe. 
111(' record" of tllf'se quiet ports, now chiefly gi\-en 
0\' er to the tnuri,t. arc fun of such tales-tales that rouse 


U
 a
 the old ballad roused Sidney: they are full, of 
roughness, sometimes hrutality, Yf't, thank (
od, not often 
stained with treachery or wanton cruelty, and scarcely 
ever with cowardice, rt ma
; seem that the poetry of 
sea-fì
hting has gonl', now that <;team and iron ha\-e sto1f'n 
its romance ao.:. tlH'\' ha\'!' ('crtainh- marrC'd it..; ri('tnrf'
(J1le 
Iwa1\ty; yd Wl' know that th(' same spirit i
 thf'H" 
soheTt'd and sofkncd hy a fuller conception of right, a 
more cultÎ\'ated ideal, a higher, purer morality, The 
men arc the same, lo\'al, hra\'e, fearless; and so long as 
the men are rÌ!:;ht thère can be little ultimate danger for 
the nation, .\nd to all who 10\'e England, to all \\'ho 
re\'ere the Xa\'\' which secures our homes, our bread, and 
our national IÌonour, these old seaports must be holy 
placC's, the cradles of our liberty and our well-heing, 
\s we linger ahout them we see more than the old 
stone qua
's, we hear more than the cry of gnlls. We' 
would fain keep them as they are, rugged, simple, un- 
pretentious, speaking of old Elizabethan days and earlier; 
telling u
 of a past from which this presC'nt has sprung- 
a past that has gi\'Cll us power to-day to do something 
morf' than mere talking for the ideals we cherish so 
dearly, Other porb may he bearing the burden now- 
there is no room here for the building or launching of 
huge Dreadnoughts or swift cruisers; but these little 
towns did their part well in the day of smallC'r things, 
whC'n hearts wC're as big though ships were tiny, 
\\'e do not now claim all that is on the water as onf 
patrimony, but we do claim that all upon the high se. s 
should go in safety, that the ocean highroad
 shall be 
kept free from the outrages of human wrong-doing, and 
that the days of the pirate shall cease for e\-er, 


Three Good Novels 


One must he in the right mood to appreci.lte .l[v [an\' 
of the .l[oor, :.\lr. Juhn Oxenham's latest no\'el. (:.\letluu:n 
nd 
Co, 6s.), It is the 
tory of an attl,mpted mur(krer, a connet, 
wh;) was also a great man, since he ga ined the !:>trength to 
gi\'e the man wh
l
 I,ll' h<
t
 mo"t to the woman who
 for 
him, W<ì5' next to dtnmty. j t IS the story 
f the great 
acnfice, 
with no chorus of minor characters to dl\'ert the mmd from 
the main issue, no accompaniment to the melody but the sense 
uf Dartmoor and its strong influence. The book is ckan and 
fresh as the moorland it,;elf. and its utter sincerity, redeeming 
it from an\' suspicion of sentimentality, i
 impressi\'e. It is 
work well 'in keeping with the times. and given the moorl- 
one of the best humanity knows -it is good to read, 


Twos and Threes, by G. B. Stern, (Xisbet and Co, 6s.), 
i,., the ston' of Stuart Heron, an extremely modenl young 
man with a" theory to the effect that renunciation is ,the highest 
good, and of Pepita-commonly called Peter-Kyndersky, 
whom, b\' reason of his theory, ,Heron made sufte
, It ,IS, 
incidentalh', the ston' of sen'ral other people, mclurlmg 

ebastian 'Le\'i, \\'ho 'bungled Heron's theory through lack 
of the "Üneness with which Heron, for all his selfishness, 
retains the reader's sympathy. The, book is 1?rilli
ntl
' 
epigrammatic. and 
s a fine and forcefu
 ple
e of \Vo
-k, m spite of 
the s
nse of unrealitv that charactenses Its earlier chapters. 
llere are no cant phÌ'ases, no hackneyed scenes" but so nn
ch 
of new thuufTlIt and creation that the work IS challengmg 
and ali\'e, wl
ilc the author's detachment is of a quality that 
muses interest. Both Stuart Heron and Peter are thoroughl\ 
original characters, and this book should place its authOl 
among the novelists who count, 


The \merican reading public ga\'e a \'C'J'\' high placc tc 
Sanpriel, by .-\h'ilde Pry,lz (l;eorge .\llm and Pnw.in. hs,): hilt 
as far as thc English public is c
mcerned the book IS not hkcl
 
to fire the Thame
, It is a delicately-told ston' of a woman 
 
unhappiness, and in the end her hal)pine
s ; it'is an 
pen-air 
book, and its chief char.tdcr5 ale dmmnated by l'lyen, a 
mountain-bounded moor that is charJ.l'Ìeristic of .:\01 way 
at its hest. Certdinlv tl\(' de,.criptions of the moorland and 
its influence are s
'inpathetic.tllv gin'n.. but, perh.aps by 
reason of the inadequacy of the translat
on, th
 hook suffer, 
from an e:\.ces
 of scntimentalit\". It IS a smIrk, prett\ 
little '-'tory, not lacking in I}lIailÌtly humoroll<; ra"
a!::"c<;, 
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Banking 


Systen1 


By Arthur Kitson 


I x the course of these articles on Finance, I have 
ende3:voure.d to point out 
hc evils of our prese!1t 
Bankmg System and theIr causes, These enls 
mav be briefk summa1Ïsed as follows: 
(I) . There is àn insutlìciency and an uncertainty of 
creùit facilities. both as tu time and amount. for the 
proper and continuous development of our industries: 
(2) Owing to its unnecessary exposure to foreIgn 
influences our credit market is extremeh' sensiti\'e and 
unreliable: which re
ults in our being afflicted with the 
most" ariable ban
 rate in the world, 
(3) Our bank credit is in cunstant danger of a collap;,e 
due to the export of gold-which has been made the legal 
basis of credit. .\nd the collapse of credit im'oh:es the 
annihilation of trade, 
(..J.) British bank credit 'has bcclIm<:: practically a 
monopoly of the London .Joint 
tock Banks due to their 
control uf the nearin.
 House, This monopoly gives 
bank directors a power and influenct" oyer Briti
h in- 
dustries "hich they ought not to possess, With the 
constant amalgamation of our banks, this power is 
fJ.lIing into the grasp of fewer and f('wcr hanùs, 
(5) The rate charged for loans is unnt'ct:'s::..arily high, 
Antiqualed Banking Laws 
I 11ave shewn that these c\'ils an' the nJ.tural (t'::..ult 
of our antiquated (,urrency and banking laws which ha\ e 
imposed unreasonable restrictions, compelling the banks 
to base all their transactions on gold, "'here the bankers 
have been to blame is, first, in resisting e\'l'ry proposal 
for altering- and improving the pre;,eut sy;,tcm. and 
secondly. in suppl.r'ting foreign luans, uften in disregard 
of the needs of Briti"h traders, whuse interest,.. han' been 
frequently sacriticed on hehalf of the fureign tr.Lde 
competitor. Xu doubt they 'ha\'e had goud reasons fur 
pursuing such a policy, Consequentl
 when the foreigner 
offers 7 per ceut. or 8 per cent. for mOL'\' where the British 
trader can only offer 4 per cent or 5 per cent., the
 are 
apt to do;,C' with the foreigner. But thill/. of the stupidit\' 
(lnd shortsightedness of Br'itish stateslllllllshiþ that enacts 
!tHCS 1/111 "'illg th!: nation's trade a lid i IIdustries sJlbjt'c/ tu 
the cuf>idit\' or ea price 01 the þrofessiollal CI edit dealers " 
\nd when at the cnd of each vear the dircctul s of uur 
b.LIlks are ahle tu pay their furtunate shareholders from 
12 per cent. to 22 per cent di\'iùend:-., they arc compelled 
to agree with Pippa that" God's in his Heaven, and all's 
right with the world. ,. 
X ow although we have still sC'\'eral ob
tructi(Jns to 
n'lllo\'e before the ground is cleared for a b"ttcr system - 
OIl(' remaining ub;,tructiun being the " gflld standard" 
\\ hich i
 the most diffìcult of all-it is po;,
ible to give the 
reader a sketch of one or mure of se\'eral better lìnancial 
systems than our present one, .\ny propu,;ed substitute:, 
for the pre.;ent :-ystem ml1;,t he free from the evils 
l'nunlCraÜ.d, 
.\n industrial banking 
\'stem built un suund 
principles should (I) afford aÏnple credit f,lcilities for 
('\'ery member of the commercial and indlbtrial cla
se" 
for carr
ing on to the c:\.tent of his capital: (2) grant 
loan... for a sufficient time to enable each une properly tu 
den'lop hi:> busines" under nurmal cunditiun;, and 
n'pay the loan out of his annual n'\-eI1Ue' C)) furnish 
luans on all forms of pruùuctive capital \\ ithuut di:,- 
crimination, hut within a predetermined margin of 
s,tfcty (4) Ii:\. the charge for the luan on the hasis uf 
cost uf sen'ice plus in:-urance agailbt had debts, 
Just here Jet me point tlut that in spite of all our 
improvements in machinelT. b\' \\ hich the sUJ>plie" of 

'ommodities of every desn:iptiòn han' been enOrl110lb

' 
l11creased and cheapened, in spite of the ,"'ast increas'-' m 
the productiun of the preciuus llH:t.tl;, J.';; well as the 
marvclluus ecunomie:, in tllt'ir u
e fur legal tender pur 
poses through the general intruductiun uf the inc:\.pen:-.i\ (' 
cheque :,y
tcm, the price uf the luan the rate of intere:-.t 
-has not been permanently reduced a fraction uf one 
per cent, since the enactment of the Bank Charter .\('t. 
Xow we ha\'" aln'J(h' :,('en frum 
ir Edward Holden's 
illush,ltiun 1::"('(; al tide )I.lrch 2nd) wll\' it i" impo,,::..ible 


under our present laws for the bank:, to furnish loans'to 
all applicants owning capital. Bank loans are limiteù b\' 
the amount of the gold reserves-not by the amount of 
securities offered, ,\nd the constant variations in .the 
yolume of these rC
l'r\'es due to the impurt::. and ('''purt..; 
of guld, create similar ,"'ariatiuns in tll<' amount of lq;al 
tender with which credit is made redeemahle. 


Needs of Trade 


The estab'ishment of a b,lIl!Ûng systcm capab'e of 
suþplying the nccds of trade fully and satisfactorily, a." 
vi/tlined. is therefore im/>ossib'e under our present la,
's, 
If our trade could be cut ùown to a fraction of what it 
nuw is. so that the amuunt of credit required was com- 
mensurable with the gold and cash re:-.erves held by the 
banks. we should then lla\'e a condition \\ hich no doubt 
would have been regarded as ideal-by Sir Robert Pccl- 
where e\'erv pound of bank credit and e\'ery legal-tender 
note, was "redeemable in gold on demand, '''hi 1st this 
\\ ould provide no doubt for the quality of the credit. 
t 
make;, no pruvision fDr the necessary' quailtity, In tIll"; 
respect money and credit are like food. clothing a,nd 
necessities, It is sometimes necessary to 
acrifìce quahty 
for quantity, .\ thing may be too good, too expensin- 
for practical needs, '\"e cannot all afford the luxury of 
brioche. nor can we supply silks and sealskins for our 
entire pupulation, and yet we must all eat and we
r 
clothing, 
On what basis then should bank credit be is:-.ued? 
If gold is so expensive, so unreliable and so inadeqtiatc. 
\\ ith what must it be replaced? The answer is with that 
which has already replaced it in a large measure "inCl' 
the '\"ar started, and which im'ariabh- takes its plael' 
in all serious natiunal crises. Ül.: thè Satiollul C,.edit, 
To-dav wc are using one pound and ten shilling currency 
note,,: which are legal tender for any amo
nt, The,'>": 
nutes art' not based on gold, but on the natIOnal credIt. 

ince the\' were first i:-::..ued they ha\'e performed all thl
 
f1lnction
" of monev with th\' same facilit\, as the guldc1l 
sO\'l'reigns and ten" shilling pieces which d'i
appeared 
oull 
after the" ar. Thev are safer ånd more rchable than gold 
coin:-. :::ince they arc not likely to be exported. III Ci'O V 


SORTES 


SH.\KESPEARL\N.E, 


B)' SIR SID:\'EY LEE. 


TilE ATTESTED HL'SBAND'S PLAINT. 
lIfust acc1t1's'd am I 
To be by oath cnjoined to this. 
THE WI="iTER'S T \LE, 1lI., iii.. 51.2, 


Mr, PDIBERTO:\,.BILLING TO THE GER
IA
 
AIR.CO
I
IAND. 
. 11/d 1f mine an/l. bs heaved Ùl the air 
[It v "ra'i.'} is eli,' "Clí a/read" ill the carth. 
.;-.::. .::..::. .;- 
.2 JlI,.NRY VI.. n "". Si,5. 


AFTER-" AR POLICY. 
llt'tlt not a fill 1/acc for your foe so hot 
That d dù 
ÙlgC )'Ol/ rscif. 
IU:.NR1 "Ill.. I,. i" 110-1. 
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f,' Ùlt SaÛvllal cnsts 1/IliL'èI sail\', the Gv
eYllmellts of the 
(l'orld havc al,t:ays fililen ú lcl
 all their lla/-iullal CI edit 
exprcssed in the IUJ III ul papa munn', Seither gu/cl 
1/or silver bullets ha
'e I.,'CT prut'ed sv ,deeti..c as paper 
bullets, Surely if a tinancial 

stem is 
ufti.ciently strong 
to wl':lthcr a great o:isis such as the Cnited States \\ent 
through in her Cï\'il Þ\\ aI', it is good enough in times of 
pe.1cf' , 
The National Credit 
Xuw tIlt' national credit i
 based upon all the wealth 
and all the produdiw capaciÌ\' of the inhahitants of these 
islands, It includl's the credit of all the banks, It is 
not based upon one comparatively in
ignificant metal- 
gold-but upon e\"Cry commodity including gold. upon 
all that is comprised \\ ithin the British Isles and its 
wealth bevond the seas, :\loreover this credit is not 
the property of anyone class or section of the community, 
It exists because of the enterp1Ïse and labour of all 
British citi.æns, past and present. It is as solid as anything 
earthly can possibly be made, \\"hy then should uur 
statesmen hesitate to employ it as the hasis for legal 
tender and bank credit for the bepefit of the entire nation, 
instead of lending it as a source of profit to a small and 
privileged class? Ahon
 all, why does the Government 
ùishonuur the national tTedit hv p.1\\ ning it for bank 
credit. which is inferior in quality 
 Bnt more of this 
l.1ter. fht' fad is that the 11nancial questiun open
 up 
su man\' uthers, such a.., ta\.,ltion, forei
n trade, com- 
merical' uniun \\ ith the 1)mniniolb, t'Ì
'" ,L:, often to 
klllpt une tu pursl1e this imlllense ,;uhjed in all (If its 
òifferent pha'ies, 
I sugge:-t then.fore tlMt thl' IM,.,b for h.wk tTl'dit 
shuulù he the 
 ational credi t. Legdl-tt'nder nut
'
 :-lwulÚ 
ùe issueù under proper regulations to the limit of nwding 
the demands uf trade, I ma
' add, in IM
sing, that the 
root uf all unr currency and hanking troubles exi
b in 
the pupular 
uperstitution sllrruundin
 the so-c,tlkd 
guld standard the þUlls asiJ/urum uf Financ\:, \\'hich 
cuvers one of the greatest n.'onomic fallacies ever 
t.lUght. 
Scitha cltrTellC\' nor crcdit 1'ClfuÏJc an\' III cia II ic 
b.Asc. l"alucs are ideal crcativns- J/ot eVJ/crete magni- 
tudes-and can b:; nþressed vnl\' in terms at the idcal, 

ow the required financial conditions ma
T be obtained 
in several ways. They may be attained (1) by a system 
of :\lutual .Banking, (2) l1y Free Competitive .Banking, 
or (3) by a system of Xational Hankin
, Our present 
!'-ystC1l1 is neither 
atiunal. Competitive nor )Iutual. 
Like many other of our mediæval in
;titutions-the legal 
profession, for examplc-banking i
 a highly protected 
guild constituting a lcgalised monopoly, 
An Astonishing Feature 
One of tht' mu
t astunishing Íl',LÌUH':-' of our cul1l- 
1l1\:ITial history is the failure of uur commerci" I and 
indu
trial clasÙ,s to 
eiæ and lontrnl the banking business 
as a necessa[\' hranch of trade, The entire husil1t'ss anù 
stock-in-trad
 of the hanks i
 furnished hv the tradin
 
da

e". and instedd of furming a mutual b<ìnhin
 system 
under their 0\\ n control and uperated for industrial nl'eù
 
they have allO\\ ed a professional da-.;s tu 
ccun' control 
and run it fur their own profit. until t(J-da
' th:.' tail, wags 
the dog, and instead of our industrie
 contrulling cn'dit, 
creùit dealers d01nilMte our inllustrie
 
 
:\lutual banking is a 
ystem \\hereù
' banking facilities 
arc furnished to all the members of the bank at a rate 
sufticient to cover expenses and insurancl', .\nyone can 
hecome a 1l1ember \\ ho 0" ns cdl'it,tI ,md hears a 
ol,d 
rqmt,LÌion, Credit accuunt:- an' opened and <lllv,l1ICl'" 
made after cardul invc'stig'ltiun (If the \ ,tllIl' of the 
securities and the ch,lrader uf the applicant. fhe h.l1Ik 
officers arc elected 1)\" the lIH'mhdS amlllallv and thc 
hank is contrulled I;v a cummittee 
imilolrlv elected, 
The uhject of mutuall)anking i'i to furni:-:h cheàp hanking 
facilities, not to make prot1b, Its succe
,., naturally 
depends upon the number and importance of its member
, 
In f('
ard to legal currency, Thi
 might 1)1' ohtdinell 
at Im'sent hy the purch.l<;C of Con'rnnH'nt hond". \\ hich 
the l
uv('rnment woulel exchange for their facC' \":tlue in 
legal-tender notes, 1\ow supposing all cla
sí's could be 
induced to patronisC' such a hank. I t is evident that 
H'IY little leg,ll tendc'r \\ould he r('quin'd, I.OII
 ..;..:u it 
W.J.
 puiuterl uut hy luhn 
tu,lrt )lill tlt,lt if C"'C'''' hll...i- 
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Ill''''i liMn c uuld he induced to open hi
 ,tl'l'ount with one 
central Lundon bank ,111 bu
ine lwginni'ng and enùin
 
in London could be tran'i,lc1l'd \\ithout the use uf ca:,h, 
except that required for \\ ag-es, small pa) ments ,mù 
purchas:
, .-\ll payments cuuld be made h
1 cheque, anù 
the settlement of accounts would consist merely of the 
transfer of credit from one person's account to th.1t of 
another. If all the banks of Great Britain were amalga- 
mated, it \\uuld effect the greate,;t economy in the use of 
money (that i:" legal tender) ever achie\'Cd, It is 
knowledg(' of thi..; fact that i<; forcing the union uf so 
many banking firms, hecause it rl'duces costs, economises 
c.1sh, reduces the amount of gold rðerves necessary, and 
increases bank profits, 
If all the businôs finns and memb\:rs of the trading 
da
ses in this country agreed to urganise a central1\lutual 
B,lI1k. with branches in every to\\ n, on the lines suggested, 
they would not only be able to pro\"ide a safe and satis- 
factory financial sy
tem for supporting the trade and 
enterprises ot Cn'at Britain, but they would effect a 
saving of tens of millions of pounds annually! It has 
bf:cn estimated llrat under such a s\'stcm, crcdit could 
bJ suPPlicd at the rate at 1 pcr cent, per annum, attcr al- 
lO7Ein
 tor all char
cs, cr:PCllSCS, and insurancc against losscs, 
Free Competitive Banking has never really existed 
in this country, :\Iost peopl: believe that the various 
Joint Stock Banks are fierce competiturs with each utl1l'r. 
.\nd \Ùthin certain limits, this i'i true, But the dour is 
dO'iC'd ag.1in
t the adùition of any new banking company 
by I1le<ln
 of thl'Ìr cuntI ul uf the Clearing Hou"e. 
The Clearing HOllse 
rI1l' ne,lring Hl)u:>
' is llIu
l \ it.d to the b,l1lhing hu
i- 
Hess, It is \\here the d,Lih ùalahn':- due by une bank tu 
anothel .Ire a..,certainc'd and sdtkd, Rdusal hy the Clearing 
House authorities to dear the cheques of any banhing 
compal
y wuuld Imt it out of I))\sin\:
s, If, hO\\l'ver, the 
Clc,lring Houses \\l're n.1tiunalised and free hanking l)('r- 
mitted \\ ith the right of en'ry h,mk tu use the Clearing 
Hous
'--;, such a system uf compl'titiun \\ ould unduuhtel
ly 
tend to the e\'olution uf a bdÌl'l and che,lper 
er\'lce 
than has ever vet heen discovered, 

aturally 
 the Go\'ernment \\oulù ha\'l' tu cnact 
rules and restrictions uuder which bolnks could be funned 
.1nd operated, In this cas
 alsu, the. National Credit 
could form the ba
is of bank credit by the purchase of 
Government bonds convertihle on del:1and in legd.l- 
tender notes, Here, let me sav th,Lt at pre:-:ent I am 
dealing exdu
ivdv with a b,mkiug system suitable fur 
our home trade and industries, I am aware that a sum\:- 
what different arrangement is IH'CeSsary for carrying un 
our foreign tra.de, At present the popular opinion 
ee,ms 
to be in favour of the creation of a 
,Ltional E.1nkmg 
System, which could he effected by the purl"ha
e hv 
the nation of the Bank uf Engl,lI1d, together \\ ith the 
Joint Stock B.mking (omp.mies of loudun, induding 
tho
e in the prO\'ince
. Scutlanù, lrd.l1ld and \r.tlt'
. 
Such a scheme i
 lJuite feasihle, ,l1ld \\lHlld pron' a 
paying investment for the 
 ,Ltion, It \\ ould im"ulve a SUIlI 
quite moderate in compari:';lIn \\ ith the anlllunh \\ e ha\'e re- 
centlv become accustomed to in connectiun \\ ith the war. 
}.; aturallv the credit of the natiun could he better 
lIrganised anel supplied to the peupk thruugh a pruperly 
estahlished St,LÌl' Department than by an
' other nH:an
, 
provided, uf cuur'iC, that snch a 1>f'\J.lrtll1ent wa" ulìicered 
by the ri
ht men, In thi
, as in all other l
o\ernnll'llÌal 
I jt'partlll
'nt!'., the :>uccess uf an institution dl'])cnds un 
the ability and hune:-ty uf thuse \\ Iw aùminister it, 


/)(!JJlC
tic Life in Rill mllllill, In I>nrothl',1 h.irl...L (.J !lhn 
].,UIl', .')s, w't.) i" a r.lther COIJIIllOllpl,l
'( ,1.Cl:OUllt OIl ,I gO\ I 'rill'''',:.' " 
life \\ ith a lÚ'UII1.Ini.111 f.Llllih, .LlIlI on holidd" in alld ahllllt 
Const,Llltilwr k , Ii cont.tin... 
I good dl'.tI of inlolllhltioll of lit<' 
dome,.,tic, )lro
ai.. order, which i,., col1\'l'
 1'(1 ill a 
l'l iI's uf kll.l'r
 
that thredd together thl' dl'tail.. of ,l "light rUllhlllCC ,Ltkdm;.: 
the writer uf the kttl'rs and onl' other. The rl'
lIlt i
 ,LII l'
' 
hemely practical account of Roum,uÜ,w life, 
TII' l'lat""n ('nll/manda's T"ad.. .1[,'('1/111, 1>\" :\f.ljor H, 
(;. h
, \\ .Iketìdcl (Hugh I{r-e
, T..;. hel. l1et) emi)ha
ises 
III' 
import.LllcI' of moral a
 the chic'f rr-,.,pollsihility in the leadl
g 
of men. ,wd details tlIP duties of the pl,ttool1 commander 111 
hilkb, in tl)(' trr-nclJ('
. and in the .1tt.H'k and ddeJllT llf a 
po..;ition, rhl' hoohkt i... inÌl'IHkd ,I" .1 h,lIIdv 
lIidl' to the 
I'I.lt n 'ln COI11I1l.lIIdcl, .lIId it lulhl... thl' P\lll"'
t \\,.(1. 
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CHAYA 


A Romance of the South Seas 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole 


SYKOPSlS: JIacquart, an ad.:enturer who has spent 
most of his life at sea, finds himself in Sydney on his beam 
<.'lIds. He has a wonderful story of gold !Hdden up a rÙ'er 2'n 
Yew Guinea, and makes the acquaintance of Tillman, a sporting 
man about town, fond of yachting and racing, and of Houghton, 
a well-educated Englishman out of a job, Through Tillman's 
influence he is introduced to a wealthy woolbroker, Screed, who, 
hat'ing heard J.! acquart's story and eyamined his plans, which 
(/r;ree with an Admiralt'Y chart, agrees to finance tile enterprise, 
Screed purchases a yawl, the ff Barracuda," ] ust before they 
1C'lt'e J.! acquart encounters an old 
hiþmate, Captain Hull, 
d'ho is fully acquainted with his 'villainies, Hull gets in touch 
,vith Screed,'who engages him and brings him aboard the yacht 
Just as they are about to sail, By degrees Captain Hull prac- 
tically assumes command of the enterprise through force of 
character, After adventures they arrive at .Vew Guinea and 
anchor in a lagoon, M acquart guides him to the Place w/lere 
he declares the cache to be, They dig through the night but 
find nothing and begin to think he is deceit'ing them, Here 
they make the acquaintance of a drun/?Cn Dutchman, JViart, 
who is in charge 01 a rubber and camPhor station, They catch 
sigM of a beautiful D'Yak girl, Clla.ya, According to I'll acquari' s 
story a man named Lant, who had seized this treasure, sunk hi., 
shiP and murdered his crew with tile eyceþtion of one man. 
.. Smith," Lant then settled here, burie l the treasure, and married 
a Dyak woman, chief of her tribe, Lant was murderd. by 
" Smith," whom Captain Hull and the rest make little doubt 
was no other than J.Iacquart, Chaya, with wllom Houghton 
has fallen in lOt'e, is Lant's half-caste daughter, 


CH\PTER XVII. 
SAIl 
T HE Dyak village situated about a quarter of a mile 
from the Papuan ,-illage, constituted only a miser- 
able remnant of ",hat it had once been, There 
were scarcely forty members of the tribe that ages 
ago had. come here from Borneo, Saribas Dyaks, sea 
plunderers and fishermen \\ho had found the river and fi"ed 
themselves here, well sheltered trom pursut of enemies yet 
within touching distance of the sea, 
Even in the days whe'n John Lant had come here and 
-settled down, marrying the mother of Chaya, the tribe had 
heen in decadence, 
\\'hen Lant died his" ife had been chief woman of the 
tribe, She was still, 
The mother of Chaya was a full-blooded Sarihas woman. 
'\lth all the instincts, all the pertinacity, all the ferocity, all 
the tenacity of her race 
She was not an olú wuman in years, but she was old. in 
appearance, with a far-seeing and fateful look in her face 
that was daunting, 
Her husband, whom slw I.ad loved., had been murdered, 
The murderer had done his work so skilfully that in a civilised 
community no suspicion would have been attached to him 
and no process of law could have been put in operation 
,lgainst him, 
But the mother of Chaya knew that the father of her 
child had been murdered, and though the murderer had 
escaped her and made good his escape, she knew that he 
\\-mIld come back. 
Even civilised people have" feelings" that amount to 
"ure kno\\oledge, Chaya's mother, with an inherited instinct 
for men and events preternaturally developed, had the sure 
f('pling that the murderer \\ ould return, 
On an every-day basis that event might have been pre- 
dicted, for he had gone without the gold for which the crime 
had been committed, Chaya's moUlCr did not know "hell" 
the gold was buried, she only knew that It was some\\here 
in the vicinity of the river; the man would come back to thl 
ri\'er, and for fifteen years she had waited, 
The fishing D\'aks of the trite- -there were no piratL3 
now had always been on the watch to gi\'e her ne\\s of 
strangers arri\'ing. It was part of their busin{ .; in life, and 
har! tm ned into a sort of religious ubservancf. 
The Barrawda had. hcpn observed even before she had 
f'll!.::';1ged the reefs, and Sd.jï, ('ne of the youngest of the tishl r- 
111:11, had tracked her up to the lagoon, Hiding his canOf" he 
had obsen-ed everything to do with her berthing in the 
lagoon, and then, when 
racquart and his companions had 
taken the boat and come up to the \ illage, 
aji had tollowed. 


It was his canoe that they had found tied up to the landing 
stage when they came out of \\íart's house, 
Saji had obeyed not only his orders and his o\\n natural 
tracking instincts, but the desire to please the chief \\ oman 
of the tribe, 
Saji was in love with Chaya. 
The tribe had fallen into that condition which scarcely 
allows for grades of rank; Saji as one of the best fishermen 
though he had no special rank or standing, was as likely a 
suitor for Chaya as any of the others, He was eighteen years 
of age, straight as a dàrt, well-fonned, and even to a European 
eye not bad-looking, but he was a pure-blooded Saribas, his 
dress was little more than an apron, and in the eyes of Chava 
he did not exist as a man, 
The white traders had shown her the edge of civilisation, 
and her instincts inherited from John Lant raised her above 
the level of the tribe, To complete the matter, Saji had 
let her percei\"e the nature of his feelings fowards her. Besides 
being a good fisherman he was a skilful metal worker, and he 
had only a month ago constructed a bangle of copper, beating 
it out from a copper rod with infinite pains and care; taking 
his courage in one hand and the bangle in the other, he had 
approached Chaya with the gift-and she had refused it. 
" Give it to l\Iaidan," she had said. 

Iaidan was one of the tribe girls, and the least good- 
looking of them, 
Though disdaining him as a lover, Chaya did not show 
any dislike for him; she allowed him to accompany her in 
the woods, and it was his half-naked form they had glimpsed 
the day before amidst the leaves, He had led her to show 
her the strangers, just as an hour before he had sought her 
mother to tell of the new arri \'als, 
Last night when the party were digging on the spit of 
ri\"er bank, Saji led the old woman to inspect them, In the 
full moonlight, she had seen the face and form that her eyes 
had been d.ching to see for fifteen years, 
Revenge was at last in her grasp. and as they returned to 
the Dyak village after watching the fruitless work of thp 
diggers, she said to Saji : 
" You shall haw Chaya." 
., Aie," whined Saji as he trotted beside her. They 
were going full speed down the jungle path to the village' ; 
"but she cares nought for me," 
.. You shall have Chaya on the word of her mother, and 
the gift you \\ ill bring her 'will fetch her to your feet." 
.. \\ hat gift?' said Saji, 
"That I will tell you soon, You have each stranger 
clear in your mind so that you \\ ould know each even in the 
dark? " 
" Ay, I could tell each by his spoor or his smell." 
"Then watch them all, but more especially the one [ 
pointed out last-the others do not count," 
They spoke in the Saribas dialect, 
At the village they parted, Saji returning to keep a watch 
on the newcomers even as they slept. 
That watch was never relaxed, 
Fortunately for Houghton, he was not the man specially 
pointed out to Saji as the man ne, er to be lost sight of, 
Otherwise his meeting with Chaya might have been observed 
with disastrous consequences to him, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SOUNDINGS 
\\ hen Houghton got back to the tent he found Tillman 
waiting for him, Hull was down by the boat attending to 
<<orne matter or other. 
":\Iacquart is in there in the house \\ith \\ïart, ",aid 
Tillman, ., The" <;eem to have chummed up very much. There 
they are smoking cigarettes and drinking gin and water," 
, I don't think Macquart is a man to drink much," <;aid 
Houghton, 
:Ko, he s not, but there he is \\Íth that soaker. I \\onder 
what they'r(' talking about, I \\ent to the door and the 
smell of the place nearly knocked me down, \\Ïart asked me 
in but I excusAd myself -said I had business to attend to," 
.. 0, I don't think there's anything dangerous in it," 
replied the other, "Wiart has his business here to look after 
and hetween that and drink, his hands are pretty full." 
As a matter of fact, Houghton's mind was so filled by 
Chaya that he did not want for the moment to think of any- 
thing else, 
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Had he frightened or offended her? He could not tell, 
but he cursed himself for his precipitancy and stupidity, He 
went down to the landing stage cmd sat watching Hull, who 
had baled somt water into the boat to prevent the seams 
opening, and \\ ho was now engaged in O\'erhauling some of the 
gear. But he did not see Hull, He was looking at the mental 
image of Chaya, listening to her \'oice, 
One of the fascinating things about her was the manner 
in which she used gestures and pantomime to e:\.press her 
meaning, He was beginning to understand the great fact 
that whereas LO\'e in many cases is the child of long acquaint- 
ance, in others it is born instantaneously and is the child of 
First Sight, There are natures that fly together at first 
approach just as the C'kments of some chemical compounds 
fly together. 
It seemed to him that he had been wanting Chaya all his 
life, and that she had been waiting for him in these mysterious 
forests of which he had never dreamed, of whose e\:istence he 
had been absolutely ignorant. 
He was deeply disturbed, not really because of the idea 
that he might have gi\'en her offence, for some instinct told 
him this was not so, but because of the general situation, 
First there was his own poverty. How, even if she loved 
him, could he ever take Chaya away from here? He had no 
trade, no resources, the expedition seemed to be turning out 
the wildest of wild goose chases, How, even supposing that 
he could get away with her, could he ever take her to Sydney 
beggared as he was in the goods of the world? To remain 
here with her was an impossible thought. To live here, 
even with Chaya, would not be to live but to die to the world 
The place lay heavy on his soul, filled him with a vague 
terror; the languorous, heat-laden atmosphere, the very 
forms of the trees, the sluggish, oily-flowing river, the very 
superabundance of life and of life in its most terrible forms, 
all these had created around him that atmosphere of night- 
mare that the tropics can alone create, 
Then even supposing that the cache really existed, there 
was Macquart and his threatened treachery, 
l\Iacquart was a terrible man, He was beginning to 
recognise that fact even more fully now, A man who worked 
al\...'ays for some hidden purpose .and always underground, 
A wolf that was yet a mole, It is only gi\'en to human nature 
to incorporate in itself the properties of diverse animal natures, 
and sometimes this gift produces most strange monstrosities, 
He remembered that morning of his first meeting with 
l\lacquart in the DCJ1n lin of Sydney; even at that first meet- 
ing something predatory in the make-up of his new acquain- 
tance had struck him, Since then, and by slow degrees the 
nature of the man had been half-shewing itself, and the evi- 
dence against him accumulating, Houghton had been keen 
enough about the object of the expedition all through, but 
now he was doubly keen; it was not only the gold that was at 
stake, but Chaya, And he could do nothing but wait, nothing 
could be done to hurry matters, 
Houghton's keen psychological sense had given him 
some glimpse of the extraordinary mentality of the man 
upon whom everything depended, He guessed in :\Iacquart 
some of those qualities that go to form the foundation of 
madness, Not that Macquart was mad in the least, never 
was there a man more coldly sane, but it seemed evident 
to Houghton that here was a man who would destroy every- 
thing, even his own chance of success, rather than allow 
success to a man he hated, 
And Macquart hated Hull with an ungodly hatred, To 
Houghton, now, it seemed clearly dC'mo
strated that :\Iac- 
quart's original plan was to bring the Barracuda into the 
lagoon, where without doubt the treasure was cached, and not 
to come up here to the village at all, :\-Iacquart had meant to 
run straight, at least, till the gold was on board the BarraCl/da ,- 
after that, who knows what he might have done, but he would 
at least have used his companions for the purpose of shipping 
the treasure, 
The advent of Hull changed all this, and the way in 
which Hull had managed to arm himself and his companions 
whilst disarming l\:Iacquart. 
Finding his plans destroyed and his enemy on top of him, 
Macquart had evolved new plans which were now in progress, 
What were these plans? 
It was impossible as yet to predict. It was only possible 
to say that to gain time for some purpose, )Iacquart would 
keep them digging every night at the place where there was 
nothing to be found, 
The hopeful part of the situation was embraced by the 
fact that he knew nothing of their suspicions, and the only 
plan of campaign for the present was to give him a free rein, 
Hull presently relinquished his work on the boat and 
came up and sat down beside Houghton, complaining of the 
heat, 
" Where's :!\fac ? " said he. 
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" He's in there in the house smoking and talking to 
Wi
rt," replied Houghton, 
The Captain lit a pipe, 
" I don't know what's in me when I'm nem that sw,th, 

aid he, .. I alwavs want to lay him out, I do ,,0. HI' 
raises my gizzard, '
owmind you', he played me a low down, 
dirty trick that time fower years ago, but it's not that makes 
me w,mt to flatten his head in \\Ïth a shO\'el, it's him"elf. 
lI\' Gawd, sometimes I feel I could let up on the whole of this 
show ju:,t for the sake of g'Ï\ in' that mud turkle a rap on the 
shell that'd finish him, Funnv, ain't it ? .. 
"0 I don't know," replied Houghton, . I feel pretty 
much as you feel, sunlC'times, but he's the goose that lays the 
golden egg and it's bf'tter not to think of him," 
"That's \\ hat I can't help," said the Captain, 
believe the chap's bamboozling us," 
" Oh, nonsense," said Houghton, alarmed at the idea that 
Hull was sniffing at the truth and at the idea of the possible 
consequences, .. \\"h)" should he let us down over the busì- 
ness 
 He has just as big a stake in it as we have, and he's 
no use without us," 
" I don't know why he should," replied the other, " but 
them's my feclings, \Ve ought to have struck the stuff last 
night, we sure ought to if it's there, If we don't strike the 
stuff, well, all I've to say is it's Mac that'll be struck and 
struck hard, You'll see," 
"Look here," said Houghton, 'promise me one thing; 
promise me to say nothing to him eï'er that will make him 
think you suspect him without first consulting with me and 
Tillman. This is a serious matter, Captain, and supposing 
for a moment he is bamboozling us
which doesn't seem 
probable -we must act accordingly and all together to find out 
his plans," 
"0, I won't say anything," replied the other, .. or [ 11 
ha\'e a talk with you two before I do, You tell me one thing, 
If the stuff was cached on that bit of bank, the ship it \va" 
took from, if they sank her, would be layin' close by. The 
river is only three fathom deep off the stage -I've took 
soundings I don't believe it's much deeper up there, so 
they'd have sunk her in only eighteen foot of water. Why 
she'd draw most that," 
" She would," replied Houghton, 
" Let's 'go and take soundings off the bank up there, 
said the Captain, "It'll be something to do," He went to 
the boat and fetched the sounding lead, and they left the stage 
and walked along the ri\'er bank up stream till they reachpd 
the spot. 
The Captain looked at their excavation work of last night. 
" It's lonesome enough to work by day up here without 
nobo::ly knowing," he said, " only maybe that blighter of a 
\Viart might see us goin' and suspect, I reckon perhaps 

:Iac's right, unless he's foolin' us," 
He made a cast with the lead from the bank edge at the 
base of the spit; it showed two and a half fathoms or there- 
abouts, then he went to the apex of the spit, The depth here 
was nothing, till one got well away from the bank. 
" I'd have to bring the boat up to get correct soundin's," 
said Hull, " but what we've got will do, You see for yourself, 
There ain't anywhere just here a vessel could be moored to 
and sunk at her moorin's, and that was the way of it, accordin' 
to :\Iac," 
.. You're right" said Houghton, "The only thing one 
can suppose is that the river has altered in the course of fiftepn 
veal's." 
, "I don't see what's to .ùter it," said the Captain, 
looking at the river. "
o, sir, unless there's some deep 
pool near here we don't know nothing of, that ship wa'i ne\'er 
moored to no bank of this river." 
It spemed astounding to Houghton that Hull should 
not have thought, of the lagoon and should not have con- 
nected the idea of the old burnt ship in the lagoon with the 
TerschellÙzg, but a moment's reflection told him that Hull had 
not seen the burnt ship as they saw it. and also reminded him 
of the fact that the human intellect works in very narrow 
circuits, Hull's mind was held by lVIacquart's story to the 
village and this bit of bank; he \\as utterly lacking in imagina- 
tion and the lagoon away down the river ne\'er once occurred 
to him as the "deep pool" where the bones of the r er- 
schelling might be lying, 
They turned from the spit and made back through the 
trees towards the tent, and they had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards when something white moving amid"t tht> trep boles 
drew Houghton's attention 
It was Chava, 
She had nót been follm.vmg them, eVldent1y, for she was 
coming towards them, though not in the line of their path, 
.. There's the gal we saw yesterday," said Hull, 
Houghton's heart sprang alive in him like a struggling 
bird, 
I t was only a couple of hours ago that she had e\'aded 
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.. "'hen the party were digging on the spit of riverbank" 


him, He would soon know now if she were angry or not, 
She had a basket in her hand and was evidently going 
about some business or other, and she had seen him, he could 
tell that. But she did not alter hf'r direction. She kept 
straight on, and passing them ten yards away she turned her 
head, caught Houghton's gaze full, and smiled, 
He could onlv tell that shf' was not angry, that she was 
in, fact quite friendly, but it seemed to him" there was the' 
famtest. iaintest trace of mockcn o in that smile, The 
mockery of a child that ha" in.;;! l'o'c,tpf'd its \\ ouId-be (".lptOr. 


Then she was gone, 
"She give you the glad eye," said Hull, :-;he did 
shore-Funny things them females are, she hadn't no eyes 
for me, I never did hold with \\Ïmmen folk and never took 
up with them much e\.cep' maybe now and then when I \Oe 
had more money in my pocket than wits in my head," 
When they got back to the tent they found TilJman 
talking to 
Iacquart, 
Tillman was seated on the ground with his back to a trLe 
and :;\Iacquart was "rated near him, The discu""ion, 
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whatever It was, between the two, was being conducted with 
vigour to judge by the gestures of l\lacquart. 
"See here, you fellows," cried Tillman as they ap- 
proached, "Here's something new." 


CHAPTER XIX, 
THE NEW MOVE 
"\Yell," said Hull, taking his seat on the grounrl near 
Tillman, ,. \Vhat's up now? .. 
.. Everything," said Tillman, " ask l\lacquart." 
.. It's not as bad as that," said l\lacquart, ff in fact, as 
far as I can see, things are looking better than they did 
when we knocked off work last night, but I'm beginning to 
have more than a suspicion that we have been done," 
Houghton saw Hull's big hand clench itself as it lay 
bes'òe 'lim on the grou:1d, Fearing that the Captain might 
take up the questioning of Macquart, he moved close to him 
and 1. anl,;-ed to nudge him unseen by the others. 
"bON do you mean?" he said. "\Vho has done 
us)" 
The nati\'es I believe, and be - to them," said 
:\lacquart, .. It's this way, \\"hen we struck nothing last night, 
when, in fact, I saw that the marking treps were gone I began to 
:,uspect, I began to say to myself, can it be possible that the 
stuff has been removed? I thrashed the thing out in my 
own mind, I said to myself, fifteen years is a long while, 
can white men have been here and taken the stuff off? Then 
I saw at once, arguing from common sense that--{)utside 
miracles-the thing could not be, No white me"} in the 
world had track of the position of the thing but me." 
" Steady on," said Hull, speaking despite the warning 
nudges of Houghton, "wasn't you goin' round the world 
hunt in' for a chap to put up money for this e'-pedition? 
\\'hy, God bless my soul, you told me about the thing fower 
years ago in 'Frisco, Well, if you told it to me you told it to 
loads besides. How do you know that one of them chaps 
hasn't been to the money box? " 
fhe enmity of :\lacquart towards the questioner shot 
out in his glance, 
, How do I know? I know because I wasn't such a 
complicated tool as to gi\"e any man a hint that would bring 
him within two hundred miles of the thing, Ha\"C you any 
more questions to ask? \Yell then, I said to myself last 
night, no white man has been here, but how about natives? 
fhe Papuans are out of court, they arc too stupid, How 
about the Dyaks? Thev're cle\'er, they may have ferreted 
out the stuff, and if they did they'd know it belonged to John 
I ant and they'd maybe move it to some other pttce more 
-;atcly hid than the ri\'er bank. They're full up of super- 
stitionc;, and if a
y bad luck had been happening to them or 
if they'd been unlucky at fishing or if one of their wise women 
had -been dreaming things they might have taken it as an 
indicåtion, if they knew the stuff was there, to move it, 
Anyhow those were my thoughts, Then to-day when I was 
yarning with Wiart I managed to hit on some news, Two 
years ago there was a big disturbance here and the Dyaks 
stopped, fishing for a week, They were desperately busy 
about something, carting mat baskl'ts through the wU'Jds, 
Wiart was very busy just then with the rubber and he didn't 
notice things much till towards the end of the pow-wow, when 
one day he was out prospecting in the forl'c;t and he came on 
the thÍng the Dyaks had been carting theiI baskets to, He 
followerl one of the basket carriers to it, in fart. It was a 
sort Qf,temple hut and he didn't go furtJwr for he didn't want 
to be seen prying into their affairs, He never thou
ht that 
thp stuff those chaps were carting might be gold, he thought 
it was earth from the river-side and they had some religious 
reason for bringing it. He thinks so still, I ha\'en't said 
.mything to make him think different, Well, I believe that's 
wherl' the stuff is, I believe they cut tl1(' marking tree" 
down, though maybe the trees fell of their o\\n accord, 
,\nvhow, that's the position and \\ïart kno\\s where that 
hut place is in the forest, anyhow, he said he could go there 
'luit(' eac;y," 
.. \hll, said Hun, .. if he could we'd better Yom\... him 
uut and make him lead us there," 
" I believe there's 
umething in this," said Houghton 
\\ith an air of cOl1\'iction, " but we mu...t go cautiously," 
.. TherE mayn't be anything in it at all," said l\Iacquart. 
.. it may be a wrong scent entirely, but it's worth enquiring 
into." 
, If it true, our difficultv will be this, said fillman, 
,. It the. T>yak" haw hid the stuH you m.ty be sure they'll 
not let us take it off without a word or two," 
.. And how about our \\ïnchesters ? .. cut in Huughton, 
,,' And our six-shooters? Seems to me the argument on 
our sidL wiH be the strongest." 
.. If it comes to that," said :\ld.cquart, I'll ma!..,' the 
Ov,tks do the lwftim:, 111 make them carr\' that stull right 
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down to the BarraCltda and not bother about the boat. And 
there's another point, you three are armed, I've got nothing 
but my naked hands, if we are to carry this thing through 
we mu!'t all be a;lned, I\'e got to have a gun." 
" That's perfectly right," said Houghton, " al d you'll 
have mine the moment we touch the stuff," 
, ,l\lacquart said nothing but began to fill a pipe, then he 
ht It, He seemed satisfied with Houghton's promise, at 
least. his mind seemed to have travelled to some other 
subject. 
" We'd better go on digging to-night," he said, "on 
the chance that some shock of earthquake may have deepened 
the stuff, though I don't think that's very probable, Any- 
how, we'd better make plumb sure the cache is gone. - I 
believe I'm right in supposing it is, but we can never be 
quite sure in this world, Then to-morrow I can fix it up 
with \\'iart to take us to that place." 
" Why not call the chap out now and let's talk it over? 
said Hull. 
" If you like," said Macquart, "only I'd ad\'ise not. 
He suspects nothing of what we're after, and if you leave it to 
me he'll go on not suspecting till we're dabbling our hands in 
the yellow boys." 
"You're right," said Houghton. "Hull, we'd better 
leave ,
his thing to lVIacquart, he's cleverer than the whole 
of us, 
" Oh, I don't pretend to be clever," said the other, .. [ 
struck on the idea by chance and it was the merest chance 
that I sounded Wiart on the matter. That's all there is to 
it." 
" \\'ell, let's sa\' nothing more till we'\'e had another try 
to-night," replied Houghton, .. If we draw a blank then to- 
morrow we can make arrangements with \\'iart." 
Half an hour later Tillman, taking Houghton fer .r 
stroll down to the landing stage, broke silence, 
" Do you think l\facquart is in earnest? " he asked, 
"Not a bit," replied Houghton, "he's cooking some 
dog's trick to play on us, I believe he has roped that scann 
of a \\lart into this scheme, as a cat's paw, of course, Il. 
intends to take us into the woods and do for us, Notice th,' 
way he made the bid for arms," 
" Yes, and you promised him your pisto1." 
.. When we touched the stuff, The stuff is not m the 
woods." 
" \Yell, for heaven's sake, why should we go with him? 
I'm not a funk, but when 
...'e know or suspcct hl"S going to 
do for us, why not tackle hun at once? " 
" If he was an ordinary scoundrel, I'd put my pistol 
to IDS head 'and threaten to shoot him if he didn't shuw us ",here 
the cache was," replied Houghton, "But he's not. The 
threat wouldn't have any eftect on him simply because he'd 
rather be shot, I believe, than show that stuff to Hull. There's 
the faint chance that this yarn may be true, and that his 
plan is to get us to help mo\"e the stuff before doing us in, 
and there's the chance that he may lead us into some trap, 

ow, if I could once convict him of that and escape the trap, 
ill.en I'd ma
e him show us the p!acc we want even by torturing 
hIm, then It would be a questIOn of hot blood, But we've 
cOfi\'icted him of nothing and you can't torture a man in cold 
blood- I can't, So we'll just have to lay low, not care a 
dump for danger and be ready to pounce." 
" I'll be ready to do the pouncing," said Tillman, if I 
get the chance," 
After supper that night and just before moon-rise they 
,tole off again up stream to the spit. - 
Four hours' digging showed no result beyond a hole In 
which, to use Hull's expression, they could have buried a 
church, Then, depressed but not dispirited, they returned to 
the tent, 
Hull and Houghton rdired to rest, but Tillman, according 
to his arrangement with Houghton, slipped off armed with a 
\\'inchester to kpep watch on the boat, 


(1'0 be continued.) 


Once more we arc threatened with a re\'ival of the waist- 
cOolt, hut this seems likely to be more general .....ith frocks 
than \\ ith coats and skirts. A \\ aistcoat frock can be the 
most attractive of models and in the newest form the waist- 
coat is worn over the frock itself, after the way Qf a little 

l{'evelec;s coat, An unusually pretty frock of cupper brown 
taffetas ju
t arri\'ed from Paris was made after this way, the 
waistcuat being of dark purple velvet embroidered with a 
somewhat "cattered design of metallic autumn lea\'es, 
\cknowledgment of the wi
try weather which has recently 
fallen to our lut was given by a narrow edging of fur round 
neck, sl
e\'e5 and skirt, 


OFFICERS' LE,\VF BRIGHTEXED BY BILLIARDS.-A
 an 
indoor sport gi\ ing endless opportunities for the exen.ls(. of skill, 
nothing 'òiíJ.n equal Billiards -played on .1 Burroughes and \\'atts' 
rabIe, Its fascination is inexhaustible. 
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Intellectual Cravings 
of Soldiers. 


From a private letter received lately horn an officer at the Front it 
seems that there 
re many '!len who need something better than magazines 
and novels to ,satIsfy t
elr mtellectual cravings, \Ve mu
t remember that 

ur new Armies co
taln the flower of the universities and of the young 
an hood ,of the ,natI.?n: Th
re are m?;ny men like our correspondent who 
are surfeited with light lIterature, and crave stronuer meat, This 
officer says :_ 0 
.. ()o
ld you ,arranye to send me an . ErERYlolAN: OT some sort 
of ltterary lour
al, erery week!, 1 IW1'e notltiny Isere to Tead 
except old T1wyazwe,s, etc" witl. whIch 1 a'l11 surleited; 1 never even 
s
e a papeT now lor doys at a time, 'i'herelore, that which is 
"terary ITl m.!1 soul craves lor sustenance, and it would be a YTeat 
boon to "1I!-e II 1 could rely eaclt week on a journal 01 tllat SOTt to 
keep me ITl touch with those things which aTe above all tTavail 01 
the fle8h," 
, ,Is it too much to say that there must he thousands of men with 
similar tastes and cravings amongst our Armies in t.he various theatres 
of, w,ar, to, that of the officer in Question, We think not, Agreed that 
this IS 80, It surely hehoves everyone who has a soldier friend at the Front 
to see that his desire for literature of a more 
erious character than that 
which reaches our Armies in large quantities does not go unsatisfied, 

ut why s<<;nd EVERY
IAN in particular! Why is it that this officer 
tipec18I,ly mentIons EVERY :\1 AN ! Are there no other journals equally 
good, If not better, for the purpose! This is quite an interesting point. 
Let us see what there is in it, 
First, of all, what type of journal is this periodical which keeps its 
readers, In the words of the officer, .. in touch with tlw.e tAings tlLat aTe 
above all travail 01 tlte flesh"! 
Under what class can such a journal come! To be frank, it does 
not, come under a!1y partÌ!:ul8:r grouping of periodicals, It is in a class 
hy Itself, There IS no penodlcal of precisely a similar character. 
Douhtless its distinguished editor (Dr. Sa.rolea) counts for this 
exclusiveness and dil'tiuetiveness, The NewspapeT Owner recently 
referring to EVERY:\lAN said :- 
.. The EditoT ez;hibil.8 a marvellous Tange 01 vision and exact know- 
ledge in vario,us sp/leru of thougllt and activity, Owing allegiance 

 no sect, unlnfluenud by no con8ideTation 01 partisamltip, we Iwve 
In the Edl,tor 01 EVERYMAN a pressman who.. conclu&iom on 
most quutlom possess an element 01 finality," 
It is not surprising that the N ewspapeT OwneT should speak in this way 
of Dr, Sarolea hecause he is an int.emationalist and has studied, on the 
spot, the social and political prohlems of most nations; he has collected a 
foreign lihrary of 60.000 volumes; he is Doctor of Philosophy and Litera- 
ture, and is first Lecturer and Head of the French and Romance Dept, 
in the University of Edinhurgh; he has made a close study of European 
politics, and one of the greatest of living German puhlicists has referred 
to him as 
.. A Cosmopolitan by origin (md by the circu17lßtancu 01 his caTeer, 
u,ho S/IOWS a universality of culture wMch will seldom meet- its 
equal, He is acquainted and lamilior with almost all the languugn 
and litnatures 0/ the world, and he treats politics and hi#oTY with 
the same virtuosity as literature, AltllOug/1 a Coslll<Jpolitan he has 
the keenest seme and appreciation lOT national patnotism." 
Is it to he wondered at therefore that a journal controlled by such all 
eminent internationalist should prove so remarkahl y inl'piring to thought. 
ful men and women, and should earn the honour of special mention which 
the officer correspondent m.1kes in his appeal. 
Immediately this letter was brought to the attention of the proprietors 
of EVERY
[A)iI they offered to send this particular officer a copy of 
their journal regularly, at their 0\\ n cost, This has quite naturally led 
to the development of the idea of getting EVERY
[AN into the hand. 
of our thoughtful soldiers, Ob\iously the proprietors cannot undertake 
to send out copies to the Front to an unlimited extent, hut realising that 
they have an opportunity of aS8i8ting in satisfying the cra
ings of intel- 
lectual soldiers they are prepared to share the cost with those who would 
like to bring to their friends the weekly pleasure that EVERY:\IAN so 
evidently gives, The extent to which they are willing to go is to hear 
one, third the cost hy defraying the postage, In addition, they undertake 
to address the wrapper, band up, and post, Thus for one shilling they 
will send out a copy to any soldier weekly for three months, 
A contemporary recently summed up the special characteristics of the 
journal hy descrihing it 
.. as Iwving fill
d a distinct requirement on tlte part 01 the British 
public by t"p s/,ilflll prncntution of subjects bearing on the d01nr- 
nanl t"ollyht in men's 1I1inds, witlwut tile a,rgul1lents and pleadill!l
 
with which TPaders of the dailie
 are fa71tilwr, 'i'lte plan /ws ban 
that 01 inducing jud[J1llent by deduction, by referring to men "",/ 
evpnts in an objectil.e manner, not always lubouring ti,e pUIIII. 
nPI'ertilelp
l!, continually kept in view, The policy cOllld 0111.'1 
ar/,ip"e its purpose by tlle exercise 01 Testraint, 1'h"t it llUS is no 
doubt due 1(1 thp fact 01 Dr, Samlea po
sesÛng the double quoli!;, 
cation, in addition to hv. distinguished capability, of being a Belyiall 
wlw thoroughly understands Britain and the British," 
We commend to vou therefore the scheme of shilling I'ubscrIption
 
inaugurated by EVERyiIAN, in 
rder that yOlo can satisfy the ve,ry 
natural craving for good, wholesome, intellectual literature of your soldIer 
fripn<1s. All that you have to do is to ""nn tn the M ana!!P!" of 
EVERYM:AN, 10, 8t, Mary's Chambers, 16la, STRA
D. London, 

,C., 
the 8um of one shilling, together with the nama and regiment of 
he IrIend 
at the Fl'Ont you wish to please in this way, EVERYMAN will do the 
rest, 
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inexpensive 
Crêpe de CJlÙze 
Nightdress 


'" 
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f , .. \ 
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Adapted from an ex- 
clusive Paris Model, 
and made by our own 
workers, in good 
quality Crêpe de Cbine, 
trimmed wi tb wide 
Valencienne-- lace, in 
new bydrangea shades 
of pink, blue, mauve 
and yellow, also wbite, 
SPECIAL PRICE 
29/6 


I' 


..... 
.,.'J 
....:
..7" 


Knicker& to matcb 
18'9 


Chemise to match 
18/9 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Debenham 
& Free,!?
4y 
Wi<1more Street. 
,C'::..ndi.h Squørrl London.W 
Fømou. lor o","r" Cenlury 
for To. Ie for 
"M1' for V"lu.. 
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The Or;uinal Cording's. 
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The U SERVICE" 
Waterproof 


Coat. 


A trustworthy waterproof is apoa- 
itive necessity for campaigning, 
since getting wet is so often followed 
by ill-health, and, at least, must 
cause real discomfort, Mounted or 
afoot, a .. Service If Coat ensures 
complete protection through any 
rain. It is a slip-on which gives to 
every movement, and has well-con- 
trived fullness to make any" stuffi- 
ness "impossible. Useful features 
for saddle wear are the leg straps, 
pommel strap, and fan piece within 
deep slit at back. 


Also made with warm 
fleece detachable lining. 


\ .. Service" Coat, with this snug woollen 
f wrap or inner coat added, will keep out 
the bitterest wind or cold, and wi41 most 
.. 
 ' surely minimi
e the evils of enforced ex- 
....< \
. rn
ure at night, 
þ-y>.,- 
 _ "When ordering a "ServIce" Coat, or "' 10 be 
' ::' , .#- 
- 
,. 
_ - 
';;'= .- Ii!:._ .ent on approval, height and chest measure, and 
_ ----- -..; .......,;:-- · 
 reference. ahould be given. 
-.::..
... 


New Illustrated List 01 w"terproolcoat.. cope., boot., trench wader. &c,. at reoue.t. 


J. C. CORDING & C
d 
Waterproo.fers to H.Jvf the King 
Only Addresses: 
19 PICCADTLL Y. \V. & 35 ST. JAl\IES'S ST, 
s.w, 
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Goldsmi1hs & SiJverSmiths COmpany 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE GOLDSMITHS ALLIANCE L'P (A R.SAYORY & SONS) 
(Esfcblished /7.'i() .
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Service 


Flasks. 


T H ESE Service Flasl.s 
are strictly hygienic. 
the inside being speciùll} 
treated to render It proot 
again
t corrosion, Fitted 
with .. Bayonet" 'cap
. and 
made of .. Regent" Pldte- 
the finest electro-plate obtain- 
able-they are of practical 
design and are eminently 
suited to service conditions. 


Sl,l.! in four siLes 
407" 11/6: 6 07S 12/6. 
H . /.s. 13/6, 11 l'Z
" 14/6 
Ther.. ,ue 20 0/'5, to a pinl 
A .ala/oi{u f pI< enl
 u.efu/ I tJ on 
,erne. will he ...nl, po 1 fr..... on app{,.alioc 


0". '1nr AJårr , Bfa 


112, Regent St.. London. W. 
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Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
the well-known "Punch" Artist. 
expresses his appreciation of 
Watér=itì'an"s 


i!) 
Fountain Pen 
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For tbe above te8timonial we are indebted to tbe courtesy of 
Measr80 C. Roberson &: Co., Ltd., 155 & 156 Piccadilly, W" 
to wbom it was addre8sed, 
For tte RegulBr Type, 10 6 .nd up- I S.fety T 'pe best for Active Service, 
wBrd., For tbe SAFETY Bnd tbe . ' , , 
NeW' Lever Pocket SeJf.Filling TypeR. Nib. to lolt all bands. Of StatlOoenand 
... IUwIC,aù. 12/6 and upwards. Jewellen. Booklet free from:- 
L. G, Sloan, Cbe:p'cn:c.tomcr, Kingsway, London. 


"Another addit ion." 
"'Ve shall have quite a magnificent collection 
of books shortly, They will make a useful 
lihrary for Harold when he gro-",s up, esp
- 
cially in this nice Glohe-Wermcke Elastic 
Book Case," 
""-hen the present unit is filled, we can 
easily add another," A distinguishing feature 
of each t.nit is that it is ß complete hook-case 
in itself-"always complete but never 
finished, " 
Why not procure one of these 
91o
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aid J 
Write To-dav lor lUu"r.led CalalOllue 10013 10:- 
5"l1é Ð1o
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 eO, Ltd. 
Vtn e 8Dd Library r UI m b
I', 
12 Victor!. Stre.t london. S W ; M RoUtom Viaduct. E.C.; 
 
98 Bl.hoþ.
&t.. E C. -' 
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The Best Watch for Active Service. 


lIIarvellously aceur. 
"t" time
eeper.. like 
all \\ altham watches, 
str OU!!, duralJle 
HJ1d neat-lookin:i. 


Just right for Sol- 
diers. Sa.Hors, and 
for Ci\'ilians who li
e 
a really good watch 
for \Hlstlet wear. 


Also in dainty 1i1Z6S 
In S()lid silver ()ase for Ladie., jp 
old 
"ith strong strap or rolleo.! gold cases, 
and buckle, ()omplete Of all reliable 
from L3/3/., Lumin. Watchmakers and 
OilS dials extra, Jewellera, 
Illustrated Watch Book Free, 


Waltham Watches 


Waltham Watch Co, (Dept, 63), 126, High Holborn, London, W,C, 


Officers under Orders for Abroad 


wiU !ind Thresher and Glenny's Guide useful for reference when com- 
pleting their kil preparalory 10 leaving for any part ollhe world, Neal and 
compacl, il contains particulars of everylhing acluallv necessary in Ihe 
wav of regular field Kil, in addilion 10 many useful hinls 011 personal 
comlorts. 
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For those taking up a Commission 
a gl,mce Ihrough Thresher.s Guide will prove Ihal the purchase 01 a 
MiJilary Oulfil from Ihe leadin!! Mililary Tailors is nol costly; guaranlees 
Qualitv, workmanship, and correct delail. Every possible ilem of an 
Officer.s Vnilorm and EQuipmenl from a Trench Coal 10 a Marching .sock 
is lullv described and IIluslraled in Ihis book, 
Fresh edilions are conlinuallv being broughl oul. so Ihis Guide is 
alwavs up 10 dal.> wilh Ihe Iolesl inlormalipn, 
Write lor GUIDE. (31 TO KIT AND EQUIPMEN r, 


The "THRESHER" 
for Spring We.:.r. 
Rain, Wind, and 
Mud Proof 


THRESI-IER 


-. 


& 


Lined Detachable 
Kamekott, ;f5 108. 
Lined Detachable 
Sheepskin. ;f 7 h. 


GLENNY, 


.7f[ ill/ary <L ailor. and Outfille... 
152 & 153 Strand, London, W.e. 
Makers of Ihe THRESHER TRENCH COAT, 
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lJrol&n ucla.it"l/ Jar "Land and 1\ ultr," 


On the way to Verdun-'" \Ve took hvo houses in Malancourt." 
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(Photo bJ/ Lltut.Jlaut Bou:cTI 
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The South Pole - Shackleton's Halfway House 
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(I'huto bJ/ Uorl"r! G. Panting, 


Mount Erebus - Shackleton's Goal 


These photographs illustrate Mr. Herbert Ponting's article on page 17. 
photograph is the one set up by Amundsen, who anticipated Captain Scott, 
left of the picture. At the foot of Mount Erebus lies Cape Evans, Sir 


The tcnt in Licutenant Bo\\crs' 
Captain Scott is at the extreme 
Ernest Shackleton's destination. 
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Prio'\' P /lrse OtJice, 
Budil1!!.hnm [>n ' a(C, ,...,., JJ" 
.iIst .Uarrh. H}I6, 
Sir,-I hm.'e leceh'ed Ihe I{"/l
's commalld." 1(1 illjorm 
'I,'ou that His JI ajesl\' has git'cll illslruclinl/s jor Ihc 
sum of Dlle HUlldred Thnllsand POUllis ({lOO,OOO) 
10 be Placed allhe disposal oj the freasury, 
It 1'S Ihe IÙ1Ig's 1l.'islr Ihat tlu's sum. il'hich lze gius in 
[nllsequellce oflhe .mr. sJwuld be applied il1 'if'halCl'er 
/l/allner is deemed best ill the ópilâoll 0; His Jlajcsty's 
r;m'cyn melli. 
I /wt'e the hOllour 10 be, ."jir, 
Your obt'dil'llt Sermllt, 
F. E. (
, POXSO
HY, 
[{cerer n/ the PI it'\' Purse, 
The R1'r:.ltt lIollbit', }{, II, Isquith, /{,('" .1/,/)" l'YllIIC 
JIinistcr. 


Ä ' [1'::' cles:'ITe act
. not word.; in their honour," 
This aphorism o
 the famou
 GreeJ,. ?
..lt
r \
'a
 
n('\"('r more apphcahle. than to the h"mg..; gIft. 
It i.;; ea..;y to prais
' it..; munificence and to 
commend its spontaneous generosity. but the true honour 
of this kingly act, as announced in the letter at the head 
of this article, lies in the manner in \\ hich the e
ampk 
\\ill he followed by all clas
e" throu/2:houttIw Empill', In 
p!.lcing of his own f:-ee-will this large :-;um at thl' 
di.:.posal of his GO\;ernment, Hi
 'laje
ty has {)\KP 
again te"tified to the solidant
. of tilt' nation and 
of the E.mpire in its fixed determination to carr
' the 
war through at all costs, The willing spirit in \\ hich 
the Bl\(',
et has bepn received \\ith its Pelion on O..;"a \11 
the \\ay of new ta
ation must further impn,
 
l'utral..; 
.md foes alike that Britain is not to bl' dauntt'd h
' .l11\ 
demand.;; upon her pursf' Tlw ridll'''; 
he h.1';; IIftl'n 
hoasted in the past art' a reality. .md 
he i..; \\ iIling to 
p"ur them ollt ungrudgingh- a, the, purch.I";p pric of 
liherty and freedom. 
\11'. :\kKl'nna had hi..; ta...k mad, ('.bier for him 01\ 
Tue...day in that he was able to .111\1ounce a rl'ductioIl 
in l'xpenditun' and an e
Ce"" in re\.'enue o\.'er hi... e...t;matt 
of la"t Slimmer, and a" he ha..; IlO douht framed hi... II}Ih- I 7 
c,,,timatl;; on tIll' ..ame line." it i..; not l1nre.1,nna hie tn 
I'\.Pl'l"Ì that hi
 anticip.ltion... \\ ill he more th.l\l fllltìllC'd. 


2 


Thert
 i" to be .1nothl I' Bud"d in July primarily for to!' 
purpo
e of ('ontinuing th,' additional dutie..; on tea and 
tobacco impo
 d h\' tlJ(' Finan r (' .\' t ()f last 
eptembf'r, 
dutit'" \\ hich would othtT\\i." e
pirp on .\ugu...t 1st. 
The opportuni t 
 \\ ill t hI n be t,lken to \('\'1('\\ again the 
Jìnancial 
ituation and dl...o. -0 I'\'C'P onf' hope:-', for J. 
deflnite deci"ion on tIll 4l\l.,tiun of ti.., ell dutie", In thc 
eour
e of hi:-; lucid 
plLd1 thl Chancellor {\f t1w Exchequer 
brought fon\ ani ,L \ e r
 potent al :':-lIment in fa\'our of 
tl\p earlie
t po ible ,lc'Ci..;ion Oil thi point. He sairl. 
. \\.(' mu--t Ilot ()'\'erIonk the fact tl1d1 LÍter the war man\' 
of our trader... \\ ill hay, tro Cnmpl tl' '\\ ith neutral riyals 
who ha\', been .Lbk through \\.11' pric"" tl) builcl up 
im1l1Pl\s re"'el\(,'" of c.1pital \\hich ha\l not been subject 
to taxativn.' Briti,h tIMler.. h.1\'e the right to know 
to what extent the\" 111cl
' receÍ\"e protectiol1 from their 
own GO\ ernl11('nt .Lgain,.,t thi" l1e\\ ri\ aln. a perfectly 
la\\ ful ri\'.1lr'
" but which l1e\'el:thele'-", will hayp becn 
created b
' the \ l'l Y cÌ1TUl1htdnI'L'" \\ hich will ha\'e 
crippled their 0\\ 11 pO\\'el' of rt ,i
tanct 
-\mol1p: the featu\": ..; of the new taxation which are to be 
commendf'd is the tard\' 1"4 1 'ognition that all fluid re- 
fre
hl11ent other than 'pring water is a \l1xury. lemon- 
ade ju
t a
 much a!> cha\11IM
l1e, gingerbeer as J11uch a..; 
gin and cocoa cqual\y \\ith tea, Thi
 principle \\c trust 
has no\\' been accepted for all timc at the Treasury. 
Ta ble \\ aters arc as h".átimate a ;;;ourc" of rfTenUp a;; 
table wine
, and it \\ .1... a :>L.l11dal yen bnfore the war 
that the o\'el flow of <';ermal1 \\ pIl.;; should be admitter! 
to this country fn'e' \\ hile the product of French yine- 

'ard.. 
hould bf' ...ub,telntiell\y ta \.ed. \l1other good fea- 
ture i..; thl' tdX on d\11Ihf'mellt..:. 
ure1y thele is no form of 
tribute that an h. rl'ndf'red more gladh' tn the 
tate 
than this Henc!'Íorth \\"(' n1.1\' an1U
" IJur- ,lye.. \\ith an 
easy con
ri('ncc kno\\ inf' th,tt e\"eIY stall \\ p buy at a 
theatre i..:. anotlwr dip of I .1rtridgc, 3
ain
t the Hun. 
:-:'eeing that raCL J11ectin:... 
 h.L\'!' now come \\ ithiu the 
pUr\'il'\\ o{ the ChanCl'lIor of the r:'
chequer. ll.t u., hop' 
hI' may be tempted to go a 
tl'p further into the betting 
rin
 ,md then .t up thl' publiL totali,.:.ator. .\5 for the 
tax on raiIw.1\' ticket... it.... n ,ults \\ill be watched \\ith 
con"idcrable inten'..;t and "O\11P àn\.ieÌ\', On whom 
will tlU' extra burden fall- on the raih\a\'s or on the 
tra\'l'Iling public. \\ hich has been con
iderably reduced 
already by many C.lU";P
 . onnected with the war? 
:\Ir. :\kKe11lM hJd a \\ord of sympath\' {OJ the incon1f'- 
tax payer. H, \'identl
 knmb how hea\.'ih the burden 
already fall... on 111.\11\. more particul.Lrl
 on the pro- 
fe--...innal das
t:'..., "ho are not only cndl',L\"onring to 
maintain 'the standard of lift' l1eLl ""ar
 in thl'ir circum- 
<.,fanCl'-- for eftiÓenC\", hut .11,0 to brim:- up and educate 
children ":'0 that thl'Y ...hall hp lltted to (arry on to the 
bl'..;t of their .lbilitie thl'ir dUÌ\' in the' -tati' of life to 
which thl'\' ha\" been ",llled. In the delightful char.1Ch-r 
...ketch of :'Ilr. :\IdÙ'l1n,L from the ppn of :\Ir. .1.\1]1('" 
l)ougl.}S which .Lppe.\I 
 on anoth, paD" ,tit" i" laid 01\ 
tllP feariL ,....;ne...,.. of hi... l"hnl.lt .111d he touched tht' 
right notl in till' , "ndudil1 ntl nee of hi... brief and 
bu
im',,; .-likl Budget l.L Ìl'1I1l'l\t \\ hel1 ht ,.lid .. (i\'ic 
courdgl' i,.. a... impll\ t.LIlt in ih 
phcrL a... military courage 
,md \\L m.lY ju
th- cJ.Üm in thi
 timl' of 
trb,.. that \V' 
h,l\,(' I\ot bren flluml \\ clntin
 in ('ithl'r ,.[ tho.., p:rl'at 
\ irt\ll'
, Thi b inh I \\1 .IPPI'.ll tu 'II'. :\kKt'nna to 
use hi.. influel1ce 10 put.ln nd to tho 'f.1tIft1Ib" Don't .. 
po,ter-- .111d othe h,Ill.Ll /'111.l11.ltion..:, th,Lt di...tìgun' the 
hoa,rding, to-d.l\' rh,'ir ,IPPl.\I.1l1l' br.l11d.. It-.. .l....; do 
nation of either imbecilt I'r co\\.l1d-- \\'e .In' neithl'l. 
rhl' (
o\'l'rnment \\ lnld elo \\ ('II to .Idopt d morl' l"L
.tr.Iinecl 
tone in !'uch .ldYI I ti...in ,] .,tilll1l'l't Jr for the bu--i- 
ne of the, ountn :\Iul'h I .10<1 h,' no clouht been done 
in the pa
t hy th ' ml thml... hut the'I' .' a limit to e\'ery- 
thin fhi, .lttL'mpt ÌLI I Ul.lÌl pri\ ,It. "pI nditun' bv 
puhlil pI' t"l ,lt I II 1 I1t t \m .1' n ,l'ryone i
 

h(lulch rin:... tl14'lr hunl, n hl,1\ eh ,- II. ph IL-,I'uteJ, 
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By Hilaire Belloe 


T HE one que:::.tion whirh "üòun is suggesting 
throughout, Eu
ope n
)\\, is this. \\ll
t is the 
(
erman object m contmumg the dttdll-;: 
 
Cpon Saturday. the Iqth Fehruary last, the 
r.crrn.ms- dHer a preparation in the w:n- of hringing up 
J1I':1\'\' piel C'c; and accumul.lting lll'a\
' munitionnH"nt. 
I I ,ting their men, training speci,ll buc}jes. etl'.. for ahout 
two months-opened the attack lIot upon the" Fortress 
of \'erdun," .for there is no such thing, but upon the 
\'erdun sector of the western front, The\" delivered 
on that day upon the line" from )lalal
coUl t èas!\\'arcl,for 
twpnt
' mile", but especidll
 on the eIght or nme nllk" 
hetween tilt' \leu5e and lh nes, the lirst shells of an inten- 
si\'e bombardment, 
Cpon )londay, February 21St, they launched their 
infantr\" after the -1-8 hours' prepar.lt01T artilll'r
' work 
a
ain"t' this eight to nine milt, front' the numher of 
di\'i"ion" employed in this shock being no le:::.s than 
tc 'nrteen. 
fhese line
 are written upon Tue"day, the -I-th of .\pril. 
Fort\'-si:\. da\"s ha\'e alread\" elapsed in thp pursuit of a 
task 'which originally- if we may jurlge hy thf' attempted 
rate of ad\'ance upon thc' line hand dnd the rea"onahk 
calculation of del a\" to French reinforcements upon the 
other-was designed for about four da
's, 
\,"p all know the changes which han' pJ.:>"ed over the 
great action and O\'er the cunception of the (
erman 
(;eneral Staff in that period. fhe\"4' h,1\ e heen t\\ 0 main 
pha..es, 
1"11(' I1rst ..;hock \\ as intended to crush hack tIlL' French 
troops beyond the )leuse, and in thc heat of tl
at '",ictory 
1'0ssihh', or probabl
'. to break thc French hne Immp- 
diateh" hC'yond. Thi" original schlO1l', for which en'r
'- 
thing' haèf been designed, hroke dO\\Jl altogether. and 
the nlOnwnt of its failure wa:- the French counter-att,lck 
on the plateau of Douaumont, a little lwfore noon on 

aturdaY. Februar\" 26th. 
nw battl!' of \'l
rdun, as the l;ennans had designed it 
.\1\(1 as tlwir (;eneral 
taff had conl'f'in'd its nbjectin', 
W,1" lost within the lirst \\eek, 
On tlw :U1alog
' of all tll<' other great oftensin's launched 
in the course of thi
 \\ar, since the róle of lwan' artillery 
hecame dear (the Champagne offensiyl' d year ago, tlie 
Artois last 'la\'. Xeun
 Chapdle, the t\\O greclÌ attacks 
upon the \\'arsaw lines, Loos, tll(" great offensi\'e on the 
T sonzo some Wl.eks ago, the French great offensi n
 in 
Champagne, etc.), the German dttad.. should at thi:-. point 
ha\'e cea..;ed. 
fhere is a dear reason wh\' it should han' ceased, ,L 
rea"on familiar to eyen' Studl'IÚ of the war, and .1 common- 
place in the de"criptiims gi\ en h
 the higher I'ommands 
of their ta..k. It i:-. simpl
 this; that thest' great effort..; 
are, against the modern entrenched. defcnsi\'e, 
o e:\.- 
pen..i\'e in material and in men that you gamble upon a 
rdpid breaking of the front ("uch as has once heen effected 
in thi" war to \\Ìt on the DunajpC" last year), and if 
\ ou fail to do that vou mu:-t cut \'our los"e" at once, 
. 
uppo..;ing, for in
tance, th,lt Ceneral (1<- Ca4dnau hold 

one on and 01\ through ()ctober agJ.inst the (;erman line.. 
in Champagne in the same fashion as that of his first gre.LÌ 
a,,,ault on Spptember 25th and 26th, it would ha\'e meant 
perhaps half a million of los--l's and the putting of a '\ elT 
large numh,'r of g;un:- out of action fill ,00Ul' time, a" Wl'Ìl 
.h the "4udndering of ac.'umulated amll1unition, Fur '1111 
industrial nation con /111 n Ollt shell at the rate at 'hieh 
It is spent in the.\e tremendous efforts. 
)1,It the (.eI man
, ha\ ing lo<.;t their hattle in the flr<;t 
\\l'ek, continued the l'tfort in the shape of a new and 
difterent "I'ril of ddilllb I"hi.. that i", an the im- 
lI1elbeh' e'open-.ln' "tlllggle of the la
t si:\. week
i;, in 
t,Lctical pldctiel and tl\l'll1 \ .1 di"tinct, nO\'el, anù sPcollfl 
.lfi,LÏr. 11 he' h"I'n prolom,ed up to the pre ent momlnt 
-t 11.It is f( I ne,Lr1\' si'o \\ ('('k.. dnd \\ill probahly he 
prolongl.d for 111,U1
' da
' mo..... I"hi.. nc'\\ pha, i., 
marked h\ the follll\\'in
 d1dradl'r-. 
(I \ Ill(" front \\ hieh i
 lwing dttw'kl'd "truck hen 
an(l there, not in ,l (:)elH'r.LI .L .,lIIlt hut 111'''11 \ "1 Y \loll r"\\. 


speciall
' selected fronts: nf'\'er more than :2 ,000 yaròs. 
often only 500, 
(2) Each of these local , actions is prepared \\ith a 
;;pecialh' inten"e homh.udml'nt. \"'rv ro..;th- in mnn.itions, 
Each iì1\'oln's the IN' of from nil(' di\"ision npw.IHI" 
It is \ ('\,\' ran'1\' that an\' of thl'l11 an' deli\,.-rer! \\Ìth I.,,,,,. 
U) Till' spe
.ial sl'd(;rs so selected h.I\'1' I',...h .1 f.lirh' 
ob\'ious tactical \'alue (as \\ ill he e'oplained in a nHI111l'nt). 
1'here is no element of "urprise, 1'here is a continued 
effort to dri\'e in at one of four or fi\'e point
. earh of 
which is obviou..ly a puint \\ here success would he nf 
ultimate yalue to the l'nem\', and each of \\'hich the 
French now know by hedl t. . 
Therefore -as the' points are Íl'\\', specially selected. 
and of narrow front-failure upon them docs not cau",' 
the abandonmcnt of the effort. The troops hroken at 
the lirst or the second effort arc \\ ithdrawn. 11\'\\ troops 
s:'nt up. J.nd when the
L' arc hroJ...I'n in their turn. nl'w 
troops again-and so on, .\t Yau\':, for instance, \\ Ill're 
there is barely room to deploy a di\'ision in full strength, 
something like half-a-dozen di\'ision..; ha\'e been identil1ed. 
if [ am not mistaken. fromlìrst. to last' and it is the same 
\\ ith :1.11 tIlt' other points 
(5) Against this prolonged syst,'m of ,,"cry intense, \'er
' 
dens" local attacks, con1Ìnep. to particular points upon a 
general line of 30 miks in length, the Frendl oppose> 
nothing but what ha..; heen weli called in one of tll<'ir 
military phrdses, .. dynam.!l resistance." It is not a 
wall that nwtaphor is bad, It i
 a hot iron against 
which much of the attacking material, often all the 
attacking mdtC'lial. melts away, 
(6) fherdore the whole dfort has hecome one quite 
outrageousl
' more e'opl'nsi\'e in men for the attacking 
side than for the ddender
 alld this qllestiml oj com- 
parath'c C\pCllse is th(' urþital jactol in th(' ,âlOle mat/cr. 
)lodern war like primiti\'e or s,n'age war thus con- 
ducted eab up, not the old. <.:mall, renewahle armies, 
hut tllt' ,I\'ailahle fon'I' of whole nations: not in a genera- 
tion but in a "core of months, 
Ha\ ing got all this dear. let us proceed to the m.lln 
question which ha" puzzled all ob
ern
rs in this war: 
tile (;('lìnan conn'ption lying behind this prolonged 
.Iction. \\'hat is their object in going on for forty da
 s 
allll more after failing in their initial effort? 
I ha\'e said that thi" que:-tion is the capital que;;tion of 
tIll" moment. It i" one I I'annot presume to anSWl'r: 
no one can enter the enem\ 's mind, 1'0 do so thorough1\- 
In an\ military l'(J11flict 'would be to en"ure \'ictor\": 
conjec:turt. altHie is possible. But one thing is deàr. 
rJll're is an immediate ohjecti\'e- \\ hich is self-e\'identl
' 
insufficient and there is ,Ill ultim,lÌl' Olll' The imnll'- 
didtl' objecti\'e e\l1YlJl1e can Sl'l, rill' (;l'rman
 arc 
ob\ iou..l\" trying to get troops into tIlt' geographical area 
marked b
' the hOlbPs of \'erdun. To gin' their effort 
more meaning b
' changing the phrase. to call it .. taking 
\'erdun," for instance. would he misleading, There is 
nothing; to taJ...e, fhe
' an' not dealing \\ ith a fortress 
'íiIe
 
:-e not im'e--ting a hdt'dguered arm
', Ilwy are 
trying to compel the rctiremcnt of troops upon a par- 
ticular sect,'!- of the front froIll line-- thl'\' at present 
occup
' to lines "onIt' Illiles further east. In the proeess 
the
' l'Ould put their troops into the area of Verdun . 
and no more, fhe\ are continuing in such effort heeausL' 
thl'\' helie\ e that It will not cost theIll mure in armed 
meÏ1 th,lll the ultimate result \\ill cost the French, For 
\ il'tory only mean..; the disarming of on("" enemy in .." 
much greater proportion than one's own tronps an 
disarmed during the process, that he will .It I.lst fall intI 
a hopl'les" inferiority and gi\ e up the ..truggle. 
\\ hat i" that ultimate result which thc ('nCIll\' sees a' 
the l'on"e>qI\I'nre of a mere Fn'nch retirement heyolll 
\'crdun> 
I"hat second m.lin que..tion is the undeciùed J...erl1l'1 01 
the whok thing, Ekfon' approdching it let u.. an " \\l'1 
the lìr"t and ml\l'h "impler point the mdl1lWr of thc 
.Itt.lck J.nd its co"t. 
\\'I)('n \\",' ha\ (' ..ttldied ho\\' tIlt' I'IWIll\" is tn in!.. to read 
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\'ellinn and hu\\ ttr he i.;; 
ncceeding- anù at \dldt rate-, 
wc can turn to the mnch more tundamentdl a
pect of 
the qnestion-\\ h,' hl 
hould de:-.ire to effect this changl 
and at what cost he seems prepdred tu pursue it. 


The pre<;ent method of attaining the 
immediate object 
rIll' ,-;
'dol of the \\"e"tern frunt \Ùth \\ hidl the enem\' 
, is ùealing is a salient nut n'r
' pruminent and of th'e 
\, chdr.u-tel l'xpn'
"ed in the details of 
ketch I. 
If the redder \\ ill look at thi
 
ketch I lit' \\ ill <.;ee that 
the line, 
tarting- at the ed
e of the .-\rgonne at Boueille"i 
and cun ing round tu a point \\ ithin a mil. o of St. )Iihiel" 
upon the )Icu
e, "tands forward at it
 mo
t e\.trcme point 
about q English miles beyond thp nearp..;t point which thl' 
line \\ ould /)(TUpy if it were normall
' drawn instead pf 
forming a "dlient. In other words, the extreme depth ot 
the sdlil'nt is q miles. Its width acros
 what \\Oltld he 
the neck of it, if it \\l'rp a salient mon' dclined, but to 
which it i..; rather ridicnlOib to appl
 that metaphor in "0 
\.'ery slightly pronounced a bulge, is just o\'er JU English 
miles, 
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I f the enem\" can get the line back to the riwr )[euse 
abm e \'erdun: and if he Cdn get it back behind Verdun 
itself, he will apparently ha\'e effectpd his immediate 
de"ign, 
It sounds sill\", It seems, at first sight, to ha\'e no 
\'!'r\, defll1itC' rrÏilitdn' meaning, I know, But that i" 
qnit(. dearl
' what lie is doing, and we must examine 
!.lter \\ h\ he is duing it. 
:\ (1\\ tÌti" being clearh' the object in the ,(,I'Jemy'" mind, 
\\ hethl'r wi
e or unwise, what does it snggest to the 
French a..; tIlt' ohject t!ln' 
hould aim at? rhe an,,\n:r 
i" C Ib\ i(jn
, The \\ eak point in the enemy's scheme IS 
that lit' i..; tn'in.' to get sonH-'thing of debatahle \'alue 
at a pi ice \\:lticÎI must bl-' I'''cee(lin
l
' high, .dnd which 
/lÌcn' pi n\'!' di
,I
tronsl
' tou high. I t, IS the O
)Jl'ct of. the 
Frcnch to ma....l' him PdY the \'t'r
' highe,>t pi I\{' po,,"lble. 
So long a" he pay
 that price tl'rritory-\\Íthin ,ll'J.
on, 
Ìl'lfiton of '.l f(.\\ mil(,,, hreadth-matt('r
 not]nng, If 
till ('Il\'I\1,\ \'''pture
 at an 1'''pl'lhe of 20,000 men, ,a 
('W 
.HTI'
 \\ hich C,lI1 1I',ul to nothing mor(', 
a\'e a 
nmldr 
'IIMll a(h'ance 1'\ lir.tI (la\"
 ]dtl'r at a "imildr l'o
t. thl 
French meiTh' \'Olhider thl' diftell'nce hetween hi... lo""e- 
,lIld theil
 a..,'.l 1>1 in' paill. .\nd hi" ]o"";l''' .m nonn,tll.\' 
from four to four dnd a h.tlf til\11 their..... It the few 
.Inl..; \\'hich ]11 0 laptnn'" \\ould from their po"ition lead to 
...ome imlllediate ,\lid mor(' illlport.Ll1Ì result- for ilhtdno , 
if thf'\' indlllh ,l llolllin.lting height for ()b"f'n dtion or 
mali:(" d.mgerou..ly naIrO\\ thl' nl'ck of a "alil'nt. or gin' 
SOIl\l' other ..(h".lI1t.lge \\'hich might imllledi.lh'l\" pronne 
fllrtlll'r ,lI1d nl\\ch 1.II,.!,lT 1l''';IIIt" tlll'n it i.. \\orth \\ hilt- 
1,,\\ ('rill'" t 11(' propol tiltn of 10 in otl\l'r \\ ort!.., it j.. \\ III tll 
\\ hile ill I h.lt p.1I tinll.lr ilbt.lnc.. to nHl\1kr .11t.leI, . ntl 10 
n','O\ 1'1' \\ h,ll \ "II h.I\" lo....t ('\ I'll if ill ...0 d"ill
 \ "II 10", 
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nut thl' u"udl qu.n tl'1 or 1ìfth, but hdlf .l" mdl1\" men as 
.\ uur opponent. or l'\ I-'n muno 
uch clluntèr-attdcks 
han' been t]lt' l'xleption 111 the long stury uf the"... si" 
\\"cek", en'r 
incp the (
erman" reached upun the east of 
.he \ll'use the main defence..; and e\ er "incL the,' began 
upon the we
t of the :\ICl1
' thl'ir long struggle' for the 
:\Iort Hom1l1c, 
\\'t' must n'ml'llIbl'r in all thi" th.lt the 
rl'dt war is 
nun I in nothing- 
u much ,to' in ib ",Ill both of time dnù 
of numbl'r:-, 
It i..; \\Íthin mea ;urabk di;,tanl'l' of exhau
ting, the 
power" uf cf'rtain of t]1I-' chit.f nllnbdtant
 , it has mono 
!1edrl
 l'
hatbted thl PO\\ cr..; of the Central Empire" than 
It h
" tho"p of the \llie,,-I \en of the French, It permits 
h
' It.. n1l're I"Imtinuation and h, the men' further e'\:- 
hatbting- of the ('('ntral EmpiH'
 of a re';;t'r\'e of man- 
power coming in from this C01111tl"\'. from Itah' and from 
I":u
sia, Then'fon' in any ..')1)('1' judgment the debate 
mu
t h(' a dl'bah on numbers, a
 ha" been said here a 
hundred time,,; and tht: (;('rman Empire in particul,u", 
whene\ cr it gÙ e" u
 an opportunity to hll'ed it will, in 
tIll' hleeding- of it, 
in' u..; ultimate re
nlt-; of eXdeth' the 
",line chdracter a,,' the 111uJ"t' dramatil and \'i\"id rè
ults 
IIbtained in d local rapid and dl'ci"i\ f' dction, 
\\ I han' then, the French noting tlH' enem\"'<:, dder- 
mination to uceup.\' ,l ('{'rt.LÍn geographil'al area and hi
 
n
adine..." to ....pend a \ er,\ large number of men in the 
proce..", a \ l-'ry Idrge e'o("(....." indecd O\'er the correspond- 
ing French lo,;,;e....: an e
rl'"... Ill. "a\, -l or -l,
 to one, 
He i.... delihl'ratd
' "pending thi
 capitaC fur a future 
return: an ultimate purpose still te, be discus.;;ed. \\'e 
ha\'e the French therefon' doing ('\'erything /lot to keep 
the (
erman,; out of tl1l' gl'ogr.Lphil'.d drl'a caUed .. \"er- 
dun," emphatic.dly not tu do anything ,,0 meanin
less in a 
military "en:'I" but mdking him ]>.1\" j\bt tl\(' \'cr\" ma"imum 
price possibk dnd thc tl 
t of tl\l' price i" the contrast 
het\\f'en hi
 10"", 
 and their", \\'1 han' the enenl\', for 
whatenr reasons, pounding ..;t('adil
' a\\ ay in his desire 
ultimdtelv- apparentl
' .It d c.lkulatl'd hut exreedingl
' 
high price - to OlTUp
' th.lt all',,- Ld Ù" a..;k first wh,lt 
tactical method the enem
 i" pnr..;uing to achie\'e that 
result, 
The method he is pursuing i
 the one \\ ith which his 
former \\ ork on the l'a
tern front has made us familiar, 
t1IP creation of salients, or the dttaeking of particular 
";dlient-- aln'ddy l'"i"ting and the attempt to flatten unt 
"neh "a lients, l'dch ,;uch attempt when "uc('cssful in- 
\'oh'ing the uccupatiun of the dred the 
ahent formed. 
)\0\\ it is quite clear on a mere in
pection of the broad- 
(';,t point..; on the map that the ";dlient r f \'eròun is not of 
a pronounced ....ind, There i" no hope \\hatsoe\"E'r of 
.. cuttin
 it off at the neck." Indeed, as I hayc said, there , 
i" no ., neck," pruperly spcakmg, at dll ; there is, ratl1l:'r, 
a \.'erv brodd bJ.se thirt\' miles long, across which, even 
bcforZ, the attack began: fairl\' good lÜws of supply ran. 
dnd which nO\\. \\ ith innumel.tblp ne1\"lv-hardened and 
l'\-en ne\\ ly-cOlbtruct..ù rOdd" and n1.ln
' light railways 
can Íll.'d any number uf men .Lnù guns at the 1ìghting 
front, 
Cpon Sketch :\Iap I \\ e Sl'(' the main double lines of 
railway of norma] gdUge tht' northern one from 
te, 
)ll'nl'hnuld to ,"erdun. being the main line from P.tris to 
:\Il'tl and Central (
l'nnan\, the "'outhel none throngh 
Revigny and Bar-k-Thu- heing the main line from Paris to 

outhern (
l'nndnv <tllli \ïenna b\" Wd\' of 
trasbour1-:', 
\\"hile the lateral line joining l":e\'igilY ,uid 
t. )Ienehonld, 
ronnecting them to the northern of t])I'- , t\\"O linl''', i" 
at aU poinh \ uln\:'rable tu long rdng(' lire, the :,uuthel n is 
immunl' There arc fnrth('1 light railwa\"
 one metre 
g.LUge) ...hown upon the 
""etch, There is cl whule 11I't- 
'\\ or.... of ('"c('llent loads to \\ hich uth('r
 have been Mille.l 
in th.. ttst fe\\ week
, and man
" nl'\\ bo centimetrl' g.lIlg(' 
li..ld raih\'d\""' sl'n'ing the front in l'n'f\' dirrTtion. The 
three gn'dt -rdilhl'dll
 .L" the FlI'nc!1 h.l\'. told \i" dnd a..; 
i... indecd oh'\ ions. an' 
tl. 'Il'lwhnuld. /{I'\'i!!n\ .1Ild Hdl- 
Ie-Due and from them IIlnnition
 .1Ild ...tor;....: ' and 1'\ en 
reinforcements, when th('\" .lIe 11C'edl'd. ponr into tI\I' Iì
ht- 
ing front, 
'Rut while the l'nem\' ldn hop' for nuthing by attdc....ing 
the exi...ting "1)1 nl'r
 of till dient he c.m dkct "-ollld hin" 
h\ tl.lttl'ni;1 lint one ,Ifter thl other the "1I\,dll'r "llh"iùiar
 
ili,'nh .ll'p(.lring npon th(' ('('J1I'r.d tl.1('(' of the front ,\11<1 
"'0 gdtini-, nl.tro'l tp ,md fmtlwr thll.ltening \enhm 
it, "If ..inCl' \\(' IlIntinlll' tll 1'll'mi"I' tlldt hi.. imnH diatc 
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object i
 to put hl
 tl'lup into th.lt pdrti c ul.lr gell
r<lpl\1cal 
,Irea, 
l'pon Sketch I thl reader \\ilI dt onCl percein> two 

ubsidian" 
mall "alit'nt:-. the OIW nMrkell bv an X, which 
\n' ma\' 'caU the "alient of l)ouamnont. dlÌd the one <;ur- 
roundiÌlg- the point marke(l Z on thl' other 
idl' of the 
'Ieu
e. \\hich ma\' be (<llled thl alient of Bl'thincoUl t- 
Roth the"'c "alient... hI' h<b b,'en tI \ ing to reduce for sonK 
time and h.l... been partinll<HI
' h \'ing to reduce this \Yepk 
b\' attack... dt tl'l'ir lOrnl'r
 in the direction uf the arrl)\\
 
upon the Skl'tch, 
Let tb befort' guing fm tlll'r le.:ard ('dch of thesL efiort
 
in detail. dealing lir
t \\ ith tlwJ\Y,"'krn one X against the 
pbteau of Douaumont and tl1(' ra\'inl' of \'au..., and ne
t 
"ith the 
alient of Bl'thincoUl t Z, 


The Attach on Vau'>:: and Douaulllont 
The l'nem\' h.1" for \\ eek... IM"t had the French in front 
of hl111 in about the -,ituation 
h(l\\ n in :\lap II, \\ her(' 
the t'rench front; a<; it IM
 stood for aU tho"e \Yeeks, 
i
 marked h,' a thick bl.lck line, He i... in the ruin... of 
the old fort òf Douaumunt ,md he í
 in the ruins of ])O;ldU- 
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munt \'illage, Hf' h.1... attackt'd on'r and over again in 
the general dilection>; repr, nted h\' the thin 'arrows 
starting from .\, and he ha... .Lttackl'd on'r and on'r 
again toward... the ra\'ine n1.lrkcd hy the hold arrow C 
. and from the direction le)>11 
entl'll hy till' 
ht'af of thin 
,liTO\\" startin
 from the point B. In the la
t \\eek thi
 

I'ries of eHort" (for \\ hirh comhin"11 hc ha..; 0\ 1'1' the 
pace 
of furty da
'
 hrought into pIa\' 1'1l"...t and la...t at least 
ix 
di\'i
ions) ha\ e been conti111\l'd with much greater effect. 
Indeed, the attdek on \'.1n\., in it... l'lüin,tv has formed 
an e...cellent e
al11ple of the fa...hion in \\hich the present 
pha,,\' of the great actiun i;;; de\ doping; for it hd
 ...hown 
Ib a (
erman offen...i\ (' prc)/'uring ..;ume real tactical results, 
.1nd the rOIT(H.,ponding nea.......it
, on the part of the 
French tu counter-attdCk. tlH' whole object being, to 
repeat \\hat \\a'" ,did ju...t abO\I', that \\h.tte\'er be the 
(;l'nnanobjert the whole French ohject in this bu...inb>; i,; to 
make the enemy lu' . di...proportioll.lteh in men and 11I'\'er 
t.u run the ri';k of considerdbk local '10..." to themslol\"e" 
sa\"e in the rare ca
e.., \\ hen' the l'l1l'm\ ctt 
omc immcns 
...arrificl' of dkcti\'1 l1<l
 m.l11agl'd to' OCCUI)\' .1 point 01 
redl import<\I11 I' to hi, furthl'r plan..., \\ïth tlìl'''l' prell1i" '.; 
in mind, let u- ' \\hat the detail... of the .IH<lÌr of \'dU
 
ha\.l' been, 


Attach OIl Vau'\. 


L'pun rhur
chl\ night 111'.ttt<lckedin \In' t:;n'at fora' on 
thc north ...ide of t
1l' ra\Ïm' at C, thdt i... from thl' din'('- 
tion of tl\l' ...hm t an 0\\ at D, <l11d failed, Later in thl' 
night he tried ag,Ün. thi
 tinll' up tm\.tnl... the rd\ i11l' 
from tl
l' mth-( 
 · and f!l,m \ dll\. \ Illage amI carried 
t
e rUllb of the wholt' \",illa':l On till' Frid.l\", 
\\ Ith new troop" bnt not untIl late in till' .lfh'rno(JJ l ) ' 
d ' ' ' II 
ma e a '-I
Or01! l'ttort. ttJ chndl tIll' lI1.lttel h\' gdtin' 
lip the ra\ me ( ft om \ .tU\. and 1 ight up to [)ou.tum01
 
..Id fort up .on th.. pJ.ltl'<lU H.' prc' 'II thi... diftìcnlt 
JoI,th entnrL \\Itl1 \'1 r) d. n
 fill" - in!!1 ,..d .IIId I.....t PII,- 
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portiU\1.lÌl'h' hl'd, \"ÌI\" hut f,tiled, l"l?on the S<lhmlay 
murning 11(: tried a
ain and f<lÌleù agal\1, 
Cpon S,tturda
 afternoon or evening. and apparl'nth' 
on'r on to the Sundav he deli\'erl'd and Dre
;,cd the 1<I
t 
and most formidable àttack, To tl\1derst;l11d th.lt attal:/,;: 
we mu
t look at the Sketch :\lap III mure detailed than 
Skdch II ju
t pre
ented, and :>hü\\Ïng aU the features of 
that nei!!hbourhood, 


III 


Ii 
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,\" you go up tIll' nMin ...trl'd of \'au
 vou come Ol1t 
<It the end of the hous<:'s on the \\l':;tl'rn l'ncÌ of the \'ill.t"'t' 
upon a large pond, There i
; a b\'-ro,ld or 1,1111' 
tarti;
.y 

rom this ponù and 1 unning up tlll"ra\'inc, of which I lla\"
' 
Just "pokl'n, This la
le mounts rather 
teeply through 
woods and comes 011t mto the open un the 
ummit of tIll' 
plateau near the old fort, falling into the main lOad which 

t'n'cs tIll' plateau an
l the fort at a point where the la
t 
of ,the redoubts fl,lI1kmg tIlt' old forts is situated, This 
1'(!111t I ha H' n1.\rked on the accompdnying Sketch 1I I 
wIth tlw letter H, The wood to tht' right, or nurth, 
of till' lalw thdt ClIl11l'... up frOI11 \'<lUX i
 called by the 
general n<'l11l' of the wood of Haudromont; the \\o'ud un 
the left. or !>outh side, of thl' lane. \\hich covers the fall 
of 
he hill. is c,tlled t,he wood of Cailkttl's, The line upon 
'\
'hICh the two an111es were strngglin
. the t\\ 0 parallel 
hnl'... (If trencJ1(
, 1'<111, .1 week ago, so that the ruins of 
Dou.llllnont villag." the old fort and the e
treme reduubt 
at H. \\l'rl' ju...t in (
erman h.lI1eb. The whole of the lane 
\\'a.... held 
\" the Fn'ndl. and so \\,IS all the we
tern part 
(If \ aux nllage he\'lmd the church, 
,The (
erl11dnS, a
 '\H> ha\'e sel'n, c<lrried upon the Friù.1,T 
11Igh,t till' Wl'...tern hOlbes of the \'i II ag(', Thev als"u 
earned the ground n)
UH
 the pond, and so possessed 
them
eh'e
 of the bl'gml1lng of the lane, Their subse- 
quent actwn wa..; this - They struck not only up the 
lane, but also from the north, from Haudrumont \\uod 
and <;\\'ept through the \\ ood of C ailkttes, There was .
 
1110
nent when they \\'ere thus ma,..tel"S of all the \' aux ra\'i11l' 

md had made of.lJouaumont village, or rather of thl' ground 
Just south of 
t, a \ ery dangerous little salien( and 
<It the salUe tl111t" h
d c
eatl'd. h
' the Sdnw struke, 
another d,angel"Ous !>ahent 1Il the promontory and platedu 
up.
n \
'lllch 
tands the old fOJ t of \'aux, Had the\' 
lIld111tauwd their fouting here, a rather large 
Iice of tlie 
platedu of Doudun\Ont \\ould ultimateI\' han' had tli he 
e\"ac
tatl'd. anù probably the promontlJry uf the plateau 
of \ aux fort as well. l-l.td he held Caill<:'ttes Wood 
t,he elwm,' would soon ha\"(' had a consid('rahh' e
ten(kd 
hn,e upon the ea...ter,n and highest escalpmt-nt of thl' 
height-; of t he \leu
 I1btl'aù of the \'t'rv narrow front he 
nuw has upon the sa111(-' height-; .It Douaumont <dune, 
(
n "IICh an l'\.tendl'd 1i1H' occupying the flat top of till' 
11l1l
 Iw could han' (
eployed a formidahle ...triking force, 

 he area he had Just gdined \\as therdore mdùl' the 
object (If one of tllU
e rare counter-<tttacks of which tl\l' 
French are \"l'ry char), hut which the\" \\ ill run tu tIll' 
(....I)('n" ' u
 when tl1I' loca! condition... o( the ddence seem 
t
, makl It nere
....l1'
-. lmnll'di.lkly following upon the 
(Jerman ocnlp.t tllm of the C aillettl's wood an inten
i \'c 
hUl11b
l:ùlUent \\'.1... deli\'ered from the French side upon 
tl1<lt IU111ed lU.l"'
' 01 bel'ch. anri n)1on :\Ionda\ the .;rd, a 
...h<lI"\, CtlllntC'l"-att.I"l.. n.tI(Tupied t11" \\:: ,le 0E" it, \\Ïth tlw 
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exception of a. tiny bdt just ne.lr thL' reduuht. Th
 lanl: 
\\'a
 recovered bv the French and at the same time all 
the western part
of Yaux \\hich had been loo;t thre(' day
 
before. 
:->uch, so f.!.r as I can follO\\ it in the commulHy.ul'" 
and private account-;, including the French semi-official 
summarv and letters in the Paris pre
..;, ha-; been the 
stOlT o(the German efforts against thi., "uh...idiary -;alient 
uf Douaumont during the la-;t week. 


The Salient of Bethincourt 
\"hen we turn to the other sub,idian' ,alient. the one 
on the west, that of Bethincourt, W(' find something 
characteristic enough of all thi
 dl1Pl upon tht' Verdun 
sector' a much more Dronounced enem\" ad\'anct'. and 
vet n
 appreciable en
my gain. Vau\.' for a moment 
\\'as a real gain for the enem\", which had to be eliminated 
in its last stages, The work upon the Rethin('ourt ..alif'nt 
was not anything of the kind, 
Let me turn; then. to the detail..; of \\hat tilt' enenn" 
ha
 attempted and done against thi.. "'t'!"ond salient, 
fhe main defence of \"errlun upon this we
tern 
ide of 
the :'Ilcuse is marked upon Sketch I, and IS already 
familiar to the reader as the ridge of Charn\', It corre- 

ponds to, and prolongs the m
in ad\"aIKe," beyond the 
ri\'er. );"0\\, \\ ithin the salient of Rl'thincourt, some four 
or five miles in front of Cham\" ridge, tht'n' is, as all the 
\\'orId knows nO\\, a height càlled'the :'Ilort Homme, or 
HillzQ5. which the French hold, If the French lo,e this hill 
they would probably have to retire to Charny Ridge, 
for -there is no other good position in bet\\'een. .\.t an
' 
rate theV' would ha\'e lost the \\hole of the Goose (re
t. 
which runs from Hill zq') to the river and \\hich. though 
the most of it is in l
erñlan hands, i
 of no use to them 
until the sun\mit of the Hill 2fJS is taken, All the (
erman 
work on thi
 
ide, therefore, ha..; been concerned \\ ith the 
('ffort to carny or turn-at an\' rate <\t lea
t to occup'" 
Hill 295. They han' tried to Tu
h it, to get round it': 
to dominate it by st'i 7 ing the lwighhouring higher Hill 
3 0 4, 
As with the Yaux salient on the ea
t so \\ith thi
 
Western or Bcthincourt salient, and ib vital point, the 

Iort Homme, there haç, been the continuous double 
effort upon either. side of its base, and to follow this \\e 
must turn to Sketch \" upon a larger scale, 
L"pon Sketch :'Ilap \" the reader will: t " rather roughly 
and only approximately: 
 am afraid. 
he contours of the 
11I'i, ghbourhood The ongmal French hne ran as does the 
fulì line upon Sketch 
lap Y. co\'Cring :\Ialancourt and 
Hethincourt. the village upon the brook in the bottom 
of the valley, The cdpture of positions upon the ea
t 
of this line bv the Germans and in particular their capture 
of the Crows; \,"ood, brought the line on the east back to 
the dashes also shown on Sketch \" and dose up to the 
:'IIort Homme, or Hill ZQS. Efforts spreading over three 
wecks were made to force t
lis comnnnding position from 
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the ea.
Ìl'rn "ide, TItt \ WI'. lik.' JI t1l1 .fft)(Ís \\ hlcÌl we 
have to retail in the prr ent aLcount, immen-.cly expen- 

i\-e, the\' \\ C're' b ,.:-un . \, rand 0\ r again and they led 
to nothimi, Tht enl'my then began J.tt.lcking tl1(' further 
"ide of tht 
alient, 
It \\ ill be rl'n1t'lIlhc red how he c.trned the projecting 
horn of the \HJod... at -\ and the hill ahcn ( Haucourt at H, 
after whidl .tcti(ln he ll<ld thru...t into the French linp..; 
trenche... fo11m\ inQ the line ,If dÚl on Sketch [\' [he 
French n'cO\'ered the outhing part of the wood at A. 
ad\'ancing about d fdl a, the double' line' upon tilt' 
Sketch. and in Dal ticular taking the redouht \\ hich 
the Cermans had'L"tabli"lwd on the' I dQ( of the wontl, 
\\'11\' the Fren('h h..rc made one (If their \-er\' ran' 
COuÌltd-attach \\ ill be 1':\ plained .l fc\\ line,,' Ifm cr 
dO\\I1, Thi... Wd-; upon \\'cdne;,day let...t, the 2qth, in the' 
morning, :'IIeal1\\ hile for 24 hour., past the enemy had 
ht'en charging dgain dnd dgain do\\ n the open slope
 in 
front of 
Ialan( uurt anrl Ilducourt, which i, a small 
hamlet attached to \Idla11"ourt, rh '"e \ illageo.; down in 
tIll' \'alley ubviou
,h' form a H'n e\:po'" d projectinn and 
the enemy attackt.d \\ith the ohjt'. t of It du('ing it, On tIll' 
.tfternoon of the \\-l'dne-dJ.
" after I)l'in
 repul..;ed all the 
Tuesda\" and all the morning of the \\'erlnl'sda\', tl1l' 
e11t'm\' gut mto the fir.' hou... , on the e\:treml' "north- 
we4 'of 
Ial.!.ncuurt .LÌ C [hen hI \\ aited more than 24 
hl)ur
 to bl ing up frf',>h men, Ht hrought them UD in 
n-ry great f(llt'C' and thi-; i
 \\ hat happened 
He attacked after nightf.1l1 on nllu'"d.!.\' from dm\ n 
the hill \\ hich l\f' held on the \\ e- t at H and from dem n 
the hill-; in the directioll of the J.rrow D He wa" 
thrO\\n back, Thi-. \\.1" abomt q o'dud... He attacked 
again at about 11, .\(ldinh new troops to those already 
so :-evereh' tI ied, The dttack \\ a" broken up \\ ith 
very ht'a\'
 lo
 HI hrought up y. t more tloOp-' and 
attacked ag:ain dt dhout Olle in thl morning- of Fliday 
.llld gut into the hr"t hou" , on the 
outh-\\ I',t 
ide of the 
village from th(' direction of H, 
From that moment till <ihout ",i:\ in the morning. that 
i..; up to da\\ n. ht fought hi... \\ .IY into the. ruin
, tIlt' 
French, whu had b('en holding thi... projection- or such of 
them a" 
urvi\ I'd -l!1 adualh' tilling hdCk, B
- 
aturdav 
morning la
t he had ""t.lhli"hf'd hi" line wllt're the dots 
are marked upun 
ketch \ 
fhen no\\ renl.lined, a .1 n''''ult of ..11 the
' efforts. a 
\'t'IT pronounced litth' ,..alient ruund thl' \'ilJage uf Bethin- 
cuurt. which the French might ha\ e tu gi\ (' up at an
' 
moment. But not, pJ"{....unldhh. until thl enem\' had led 
up again the ettectÍ\ t.,.. (If at Ie
bt a diyj,ion and had had 
allother "laughter. 
Xote \\hat foll()\\ed, het.llbl' in its o\\n way it illu,- 
trates a
 dearh' .." the contemporar
 fighting 111',11' 
]):maumont in the Caillette
 \ruod tht. manner in which the 
French all' conduding the,,(' opelation:- It wa
 certain, 
d-' I ha\"e 
aid, that the enem", \\ould att.lck and at Iwan' 
lo
" reduce .the salient north' dnd \\l'st of Rethincourt. 
fhe concentration on the enemy "ide for this pUrp(N' 
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'\.al:. noted during Saturday. 1'he:-:' concentration

 ha\' 
nllt heen rapidly effected hy tIll' elll'm
' during the 
last stages of the great struggle round \\'I"(lun, They 
hdn' got 
lower and slower because the expenditure of 
men has gème far beyond the original ralculation, so that 
the filling up of gaps or the use of frl:,h unib has become 
in eH'n' ca
e a more difficult bu..;iness than it was, 
In tÌ1e night bet\\'een the Saturday and Sunda
', the 
fir
t and till' second of April. tllf' Fn'nch abandoned all 
the ground bet\\ een the northe\11 slopes and tl1f' brook of 
Forgf's in the yalle\', which marsh\' little watercourse 
runs directly from Haucourt to BetÌ1incourt. (It i.; the 
northern fOJ:k or source of the 
tn'am, the southern runs 
mto Bethincourt from the \'alley het\\ ('C'n Hill ,,0-+ and 
till' :\Iort H,.)mme,) 
,'\11 dôl\' Sumlay anù .Jl the foIl 0\\ ing night the German,> 
òdi\'erl'd dn intl'nsiH' homhardnll'nt on'r .lll the ahan- 
doned area, bclie\'ing it to he still occupied. and on the 
:\londay noon they thn-\\' d couple IIf hrigadl"; fon\ ard to 
carry what the\' still belien-d to be po
itions held by the 
Ftench fhl'Y were cJ.u
ht there h\ an I'nli.lading tire 
from their left as well as b\" tIlt' fire in front of them from 
ht'
'ond tht' brook, and pdid. a \'l'r
' hea\-y toll indeed, 
Such are the fortune.; of the Rethinconrt "alient up to 
the la--t ne\\'..; rerei\ cd at the mon1Pnt of WI itin;.:. 


The Proportionate Losses 
Jet us tahe this Pdrticular 
et of action
 upon the 
narrow front het\\"een ,-\.Yocourt and Bethincourt and 
'-tud
' the ohject of the enemy and tl1<' price he ha
 heell 
made to pay in thi,.. ..hort time not for ohtaining but for 
merel
' prepaIÏng to attain that object. 
It is perfl-ctl
 dear that efforts of thi-- ....ort inyoldng a 
III"s of anythin
 from 10 to 20 thousand men with a local 
afh ance of an
 thing from a mill- to d quarter of a mile, 
at II di
tanl' of 10 mile" from \','[dun it..;elf and .1 
mere 
cratl h upon the ..;urfan of the general ,..alient of 
\'erdun.. dIe no
 undertaken with the mere object of 
oL'l'upymg __uch httll' p.lÌche
 of territon', To undl'lstand 
\\ hat thl' enemy i.. doing- here, \\ e mu,..ì carefully look at 
the contour,.., 
(h'l'r,dgain,
 tIll' )lort Homme, at a lan h of about 2,500 
yard.., IS a helt'llt . dlled Hill .10-+, If the ('nem\, can "I t 
1111 to thi..; t1at-topJ>l'd hill )Iort HùmmC' j,.. turnèd amI h 
untenable. If :\lort Homme i:-: turned and i" untl'nable 
there is nil u"d deh-n in.. a, \\'1 h,l\,( l en. until th., 
main 111hitiun i
 rl'ach,.d four UI 11\. milt., hehinct. 


But Hill 30-+ i,:. \"C'rv steep upon e\'erv side e\:('('pt the 
west. It jut..; out like a .;ort of peninsula h"ldl
' from 
the plateau. Thl'll'Íore the (;erl11an effllrt is to take it 
from the easier contours of the western sid('. 11H' wond 
at A gi\'e<; them co\"er just as did the Crows' ""uod against 
the ::\lort Homme at the other side, Hence their yiolent 
effort to occup

 the whole of it some ten da
;s ago, al/d 
hel/ce the Frel/ch cOIlI/'er-aftack last 1 rcdl/esd'l\' , ichidl 
reco,'ered all that part of the 'it'ood 'idlic/l climbs the first 
rise oi the hi/!, That is where the (;ermans had put up 
their redoubt which the French recaptured, The attack 
to canT :\Ialancourt and Haucourt is of exactly the same 
nature', It is 'preparatory to pushing up the slope,;; along tIll' 
arro\\' E. getting the French out of the horn of the \\'ood 
that they occup
' and going up both from E and from .\ 
to carr\" Hill ,;0-+, The real effort, therefore, to turn the 
:\lort Homme ha<; not yet begun. Onl
 the foundati()ll 
for it has been laid, 

O\\ the whole intere,..t of these various effort" lies for 
u:-: in the pro!)()r!ÙJIl ni loss sustail/ed compared 'if:ith the 
reslllt aclllÚcd. One might reitC'rate that truth fifty times 
and not make it too emphatic. It is the one thing which 
gi\'e
 the 1'tghting in front of Verdun aU its m
ani!1g, 
_'\nd to show the reader what that meaning is let me gin' 
a couple of examples in detail. 
The French held jlalancourt and Haucourt, the hamlet 
next tll it, with one battalion-to take that particular 

as
, Th
t i..;, they were here prepared, not to sa
ritìce 
]n Its cntJreÌ\', but to suffer \"erv hea\"\' losses Ill. a 
unit which, t'\:en at its full establishli1l'nt (\\hich it certain- 
ly had not after the first days of tighting) would h
\'e 
numbered but a thousand men. .\gainst this ddensl\'f', 
within the ruins of :\Ialancourt and Haucourt, the enemy 
. ldunched force;, difficult to estimate upon so small a 
front and coming O\'er such open ground, but not less than 
about tweh'e time
 a
 numerous as the forces of the defen- 
sin'. \\'e knuw under \\ hat condition,.. thC\' attacked - 
their double repulse, their 5endin
 for relnforcenll'nts, 
their tìnal triple> action through the night, \\'e 
ha\ p recei\'ed from authoritatin
 sources, and there 
has hf'en printed, \\ ith fullll'a\"e from the commanders in 
the French prbs, detailed accounts of wh.lt h.lppened, 
And \\l' are pe!Íedh' certain that hcfore the 
aturd.l\' 
morning wa..; reachecl more than 12,000 and prohahl
' 
15,000 men had been flung into the massacrf' of that attack: 
an attack l'l'lwwf'd O\'er and o\'er again in formation 
 I 
dl'n
l" that it \\ a..; in th(' nature of a __\\ arm, The French \\TIT 
:' !Iring- intI) th(' brfl\\ n .. all tIll' time, lh- 
aturd,I
' 
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morning the rl'l11I1.lnt of tlw Jdending battalion l'\ d.!'lhLted 
the ruin..; and e
tdbJi"IH'd their ne\\ trenl'l1l.... ju....t 
ou biJe. behind H aucourt. 
There is. of course. in the description of sucIl tlìing-c;, 
ample room for the noble..t el11otion and t1\f' l110st p\J\\'('rful 
de..;cription for those \\ ho ha n' the ability, or whosp ta"k 
it is to d\\ell UDon 
uch things. :\[ine, here, i
 on 1\' to 
conjecture the 'driest elements of nuíl1ber
. becalNC: h\ 
the
o alnne 
hall we he able to sa\' that then ha
 heril 
succe
s or failure \\ hen the whole thing i
 cast up, 
\\'e11. what proportion of men among thi
 great ma"'
 
launched a
'ain
t all three ....i,]es of the little 
Ia]ancourt 

a]ient \\ere hit It i
 notOl-iou.;iv difficult en'n for men 
upon the spot to g,lU!!
 the ]Q
";
s 'of em ('\1('my. bpecially 
in nit::ht fightinV. Hut ]ouk at the mere common "
'n
 . of 
the thing, You ha\'e the
,l' den
e ma

l
 of men, t'nurmou
' 
for the span' occupied (think \\ hat tweh l' to ,fifteen 
hattalion.... mean again
t \)meihill
 half the size of 
t. 
.Tames's Park) not rushin
 tlw small area at a charge. but 
thrown back ag:tin and again, and getting in at last from 
wall to \\'all, dfter ample reinforcement. The Cenl1an.. 
cannot po
sibly ha\'e lost a.'
ain
t :\Id]anconrt ll's,; them 
fonr men 
o the Fn'nch one, They may 1m \'e lost ti \"( 
or ('\"(.'n Sl:\., 
Y Oll ha \', e\.acth' the same .:;tury in one partintlar 
incident out of the thirty or forty attack.;, s:l1all ellltl great. 
a
clinst the I{a\"ine of \"aux, Tnc fir,.,t, :'ccond and third 
belttalion
 of tIll' 1qth I{e

'r\'l' Regiment of the (
erman 
:')th .\nl1Y Curps calUe on upon )Iarch qth 
el
 rather 
les..; than J,ooo men. The
' hied to ru
h ju"t before night- 
felll the ruins of the \"illa
e. Thev formed the aeh'ancL' 
bod\' of the \\ho]e di\'Ïsi
n that \\'a
 attackin
. (l'rtdin 
conlpanie.. were, in the ]itcral 
cnse of the phl:a
e. annihi- 
]ateJ, That i
 quitt:: Cl'l tain, bCl'au
" e\'cry ...ingle ma:. 
accounted fo!" b\" the French as dead. or wounded 
upon the ground, 'or taker an U11\\ 0l1llded plÌ....uncr. 
:\cxt day the 1qth of }{bern had to be replaced not 
only by anuther regiment, but b
' another regiment of 
another curp
. tlw 6-I.1h of the III rd cm p,., 
I unl
' gi\'e thesl' 
pel'ial in..tanCl-'
. \\ hich are dull in 
tht'ir minute detdil. in oreler to "hO\\ the kind of thing 
which is going on round \'erdun. 
The French hard1\" e\'t'r counter-attack, The\- do ,,0 
on the rarest of rarè occa,ion
, where ,.omcthing' \"Ìtal i..; 
nml"erned. Ii he tIll: horn of ,\ \"ocourt \\ aod the other da \', 
(lr the little dent made behind the fort of J)ouaumont la
t 

unda\". :\e,uly all their work i
 
i\l1ply a thin outer 
dden
i\'e that kills and wounds da\" .1ftel d.1\' a much 
llenser encm
" dcfensi\'e pel petually renc\\ ed, aÌ1d a,.: per- 
petually destroved. 
\\"e have had precise detai].... of thC' e-t.1blbhment of 
\"ery many enemy companies, \\ e han' found, o\'er 
and O\'er again that a third of the eftecti\-es had to he 
formed of the 1fj16 class, In man\" caSb two-lifth
 of 
the cftccti\-e
 were formed of the Ú,I(J cld.s
, ....ometiml''"' 
the HJli cIa"" were pre,;cnt. \\ e ha\'c h.1d ...imilaIly 
detailed proofs of compeLl1ie" n"'l'ntly reinfurced and 

 l't cuming up for the tìrst a
....aults reduced to 120 rifle:--., 
fhe ]o....se
 hm"e heen a
 enormous a
 the\' ha\-e been 
cuntinual. \\ïth a 
ufficient prolongation o'f them. thcll' 
is no pal ticular rC'a..;nn why the crcsts c;hould not bc 
Iu\\ I
' 
occupied, and e\'en the :\leusc ibdf reeldwd, Rut onh e\t el 
price to the enemy \\'hich \\ ill lea\ e him e\.hau
ted. 
What then is hi
 final objC'ct ? 
. \ Conjecture as to the Ultimate Object. 
I stiII teL!;:e it th.lt the enemy'..; object i.... n1dinl
' political. 
I think he adds to it the helief that the\"(' i... ahuut to 
.q>pl'ar a re\"llbion in French feeling and thelt continl1ed 
hammering \\ÌII ha4en it. .\ true 
trategicdl object nuw 
it i
 impos....iblc to discus..., 
rhe enem
' is perpetualh- tdling u.. that hi
 object i..; 
not political at all, Th.1t he ha... "'om,' far-reachin
 
"cheme in this mere rh
,thmic rq)etiti(ln of IO"
l.... foUl or 
1i\'t
 time,; his opponent
, and that on "orne di,.tant d.l\ 
the g-rl'al rc.;ult \\ ill appedr. \\'helt i.... it? ..-\ nl'\\ lilH" 
\\l...;t of the :\Ieusl' is no condl1
ioll, To talI... of" tm nill
 
tIll' fl Ollt il'r fo
tr l'
""''''''' i
 to-del\" lIH'elllingll'
" lll
' 
Fel"tern ddel1l"l' uf Fr,U1cL' to-d.l\, i
 Ìwt cI. line uf fUI tn ,";' 
hut ot tr enclll'
 - 
I c.mnllt but I"onclude that the 11\O.eL] dlect of cl.11 
entrv into \"erdun is the nlcLin (
ermall object. 
There i
 also the "econd point] hol.\ l' mentiuned, It i.... 
I'",,;h\:' th.lt tIll' l'nel\lY beli,'\ ,.
, 11\ ....,l\Ie jU r1 ";I1Il'Ut Ill' i... 


& 
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forming upon the ITencll templ'l. thelt mere han1l1lering. 
110 matter at \\ hat I"II...t to him
e1f and no matter ho\\ 
nld.ll 
t
e French lu""e
 L'omparL'd \\ ith hi
 0\\ n, will cause tIll' 
I'rcnch moreL! to hrl'.lk, It i,., fOJ him to judge and fùr 
thl' rl'...ult tu 
 hll\\ \\ hdhu ";0 ,trelllg-l' a condu
ioll i:; wf'll 
founded, rhe attack on \'L'1"<h111 heb not caused him 
1I>..;s tha'n 2io.oOO men, It ha
 prohclbl
 cost him nearer 
,;00,000. He melY f'XPL'ct to 
hake the conti.den ',. 
of the \\ orId by tIll' entry int(l \ erdun ur te, shalü in a 
more rbtncteci an'a the 'moral of the French ann\' In the 
same .1l'Ì- to ùi
gu"t them with lighting b\ l'erpctu,tlh- 
poundink HI me! \ thinh it \\'(Irth \\ hile to lo
l' half a 
million, Hi,. line,. \\ ill ,till be int.ict if Ill' lu
e
 threl'- 
quarters of a million, Rut \\ ith C\'I'I"\ fr.ldion that he 
thro\\'s awa\'. ií pi, ,'a\culation (If mur:il l'ftl"'t i
 llnwi
,., 
a
 \\\. belie\'"e it to hI' 1111\\'i,.e. he is thnl\\ in
 
L\\,a\" a calcu- 
lable portion of hi" remclininl-: PC)\\ er tl) tì-
ht. - 
The German Accounts. 
If we wi"h to 
01l1ll1 the cnem\!s mind in the 
111,lttl-'r \H nM\' do '"'0 huth hy the effect, be i!-o an:\.iuus to 
prodll11 upon' neutrab eLl1d' b\' the elCc()unh \\ hieh he 
ordl'r
 tu hI-' pI inted in hi
 doml',til pn....s, ()\1e 
chltbart 
in the ,llhgcII/C;lIl' RUlldschau. Ì1a, put 
i;'nanw tOol. 
...tatenwnt. ccrtainh' celborl'd .LI1d prohabh ordered, and 
the 
i
t (If it is in thi..; ..'ntenee, .. \\'l 'shall certainh" 
take \'erdun; hut it \\ ill tah,' a 11I!1
 timc," He theÌl 

'>l'
 (In to "el\' 
heLt it ma
 takl preth' well any length 
of tlllH'; ,LI1d bId, Ib not to t'\. pl'l"t el!\\ tinal results 011 
the \\('Stl'l n h ont .. till J>erhdP" nt'\. t \'èar " 
rIll' }Jcu/schö r{/
e:ei/ullg tell,., lb' thdt ..'e\'en if we 
ml'a
ure onl
 h
 telritory I)ccupil'd tIlt" dfort i
 well 
\\orth \\ hill'," Th,. Frallkior/ r;a:;d/e in'the matter of the 
)Iort Homme lir,.t 
,IY
 tliclt it h.l
 Iwen tahen dnd then a 
few da
'.... IclÌl'r 'el
.,' th,Lt it h,L
 IweJl .. practical1\'" or 
.. \'irtually '. taken, hl-'Calbt' on the French maps thè word 
.. \Iort Hommc .. uccupie.... cI ....pclCl' gH'att'r than the actual 

ummit of the hill 
 rhe Cologne (;{/:;dte a ú'IIolr 11/011/11 
ago told ib lead,,\-. tl1clt the French papcr HOII/11/e 
Echllllie had been ,uJ>pn'
";L'd "fol announcing the fall of 
\'erdlin," \\ hich thl French dl',.in'd to COlll"e.LI. 
I n tIll' mdtter of influencinç: nl'utral opinion we get 
e:\.acth- the 
an1L' notl', The Ji...trict Ill'elr \'erdun ha,; 
bf'en tl/lodl'cl \\ ith -\l1wri",I11' oIT' "ponelt-nt
. one of \\ hom 
ha
 been tuld thelt the lo:",'
 aI',' not "'pelrtintlarh- se\'erl'." 
ancl t!IC \\ Ul thy nl.ln conJirm... thi
 h
' telling lb tildt he did 
not hnll
elf 
ee any great number... of \\ ound,'d pa

in
 tIll' 
po
ition \\ hich had been allotl,'d to him, fhl' I
s,,:.'.... 
could anyhow be replaccll. 
{} 

'rio\ls a nf'utral organ 
a
 the cultured .\"a/ic'lI of :'\L'W Y /Irk informs its reader.. 
that the (;I'nllan
 can add on" million ne\\ r{'cruib tù 
their prL...,'nt force, from the young men not \-et taken 
within tIlt' cour
e of thi, \'('ar. fhe
 might as' well ha\'e 
<:aid a million hippogritb, 
E\l'r\'\\hl're it i..; the 
,Lme tunc, \'eldnn i<; to he 
.. takl'ri "- a phra....e \\ hil'h mCe'!b nothing no\\' "a\'c th.' 
OC
'npelti
111 of a yiece ,of g-round, The inllul'nsc price 
paId b l'lth,'r del1lt'd ur Ignored, \\ hen the rontinuation 
of the cffort begin.... to di:-:turb puhlic opinion at home the 
mo
t extraordinary hi
torical parallels arc quoted, rh
 
peopll' are told theLt \"enlun- the n1('r(' town -i.:; the 
ff heal t of Frel1lcl''' -the ol1icial phra...'. has alrl'ad\' appear- 
ed quiti' st'riOlbl
' in another ('olugn,' IMper: I ha\ e 
aln'eldy pointed om tIll' ludilTf)lI
 lIoIr.dll'l with the siege of 

e\".1..;topol. Thl' \\ onl .. inn.
tnh'nt .. i
 u
t'd, a
 though 
of a fortrl'
" of the old feL..;hion ....IIITounded h\' a containin" 
arl11
', ,\nother paper intorm- It.... that there is ff stiÎÌ 
olle {/i'fllllC oi clltn' Icit to /he bclell!!,lIfYcd jortress." 
:'\o\\' all this 
nrcly means one thing. That for !-OI\lC 
reason 1I0t milital
'. or dt lea..;t not directh- militdl'\', the 
me\"(' ad\'.1nCe to the \11'11"'" n\ er d fp\\, mill's of groUlld. the 
n1l'\'I' retircment hy th'bl fe\\ milt':' of ,Ill unbroken 
l'lll'nn front. is to 'Iw ,Ichil'\ l'd .It cl.lnlO....t an\- co
t -at 
a111l0
t elll\' risk of futllll' \\l"lkllP 
h()rt of a ..;11I:'er local 
collap...e, ànd therdore at dlmo
t .111\' ri
k of the cata,,- 
troplll' that would follow sooner Ol
 later if tlw c\.al't 
l1I('eL"'UII of ]o:-:"l" toll'rablL werl' IM"l'd. 11 i... an l1n- 
'etti...felctllry olut\On, It lea' I" the question h.lrdlv 
,11l
\\ l'rl'Ù at etll- hut I Cel11 "e
 no other. ll, Hl.lll.>('. 


\ l1Iilit,l\
 I.{u
h\' III.Itch h.l' bel'li dIr.IIIg-l'd to t,lk.. I'lel\e 
on 
.LturÙd\ .\pril "th, hi t\\('l'n thl' \"ew ZCdlandcr" and 
:""outh \h iC.1I1" .It tho Richlllond ,\ thll'ti, (;lOund, ,\\1 
\110(" (I"'!l' u!till1-- 110111 th IIldtch \\ill bl dc\ otl'tl to the 

.1 ilol" .II\! I 
oldi"I" r"h.lCcu Funù. 
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GEl{l\1ANY AND THE NEU"fRALS 


By Arthur Pullen 


T IlE \\eek ha
 H'\ ld
ed n,o ma1\;:ed change of an): 
kind l\1 the na\ al ..nudtlOn, thuugh that dn an 
raid has redched 
cutland for the fir
t time may 
not bl" \\ ithout :-ignilIcdnn' to th(' (
rand Fleet. 
The submarine lamp,lign continue..; \\ ithout an
'" 11e\\' f
a- 
ture be\'ond maintaining- the destructin'ne,,
 \\ Ith wludl 
it stdrtèd, The kn"ion bet\\'C't'n (
ermal1
 and Holland 
\\hich the Tubal/till ,llld J>a/ambal/[!, outrage" han' created 
is demon!>tJ att'd bv the fdf,t thdt extraordÜ1<lry militar
 
mea"ures are bein;., taken on the Dutch frontier. \\'e 
need not be ,.,urpri....,.d that the<;e measure
 arc repre- 
"ented b\' till' Berlin \\ irde..<: pre"" a<; bemg due to 
an ultimàtum from t1w -\ lIie... to the Dutch (
on'rnment. 
.\merica ha.. made no uvert l110\'e, but there are many 
indications that th(' dccision of the ,-\merican Co\'crn- 
ment is taken, .\nd I not lea,,! interesting of these is 
the dC\'elOpment of tIle potiticai "ituation in Germany, 


Armament of Merchant Ships 
It \\ill be renll'mbered thdt .1 ruthk:>s, reckk"s, ,:;ub- 
l11<lrinl' camp,Lign against all shipping pl
'in
 \\'ith Eng- 
land or \\ith any of thl' allied countries-a campaign 
th,lt \\ ,I" to be final and decisin
- -\\ ,,," proclaimed to 
begin on the fir,.,t da
 of la"t month, This procl
mation 
was issued when it \\dS supposed that .\mcnca hdCl 
yielded on the point that an armed ship W,l:, in a' Jifferl'nt 
Î>o"ition from an unarmed ship, ,,0 tlldt not omy \\ ould 
the ordinary canons of ci\'ilised \\ ar not apply in "uch a 
case. but <.
erman\ \\ould be rekased from the <;pecifi f ' 
promi"e not to <;ink any liner or indeed merchant ship. 
withuut visit "earch. and Drovisiun for the safety of the 
people on bO
lrd, But bet
\-een the proclamatioñ uf the 
ne\\ campaign and the date of it-. pronÜ"ed beginning, 
it became ob\'iou" th.1t the American Co\"ernment wa" 
not going to accept the German cuntention as to the 
defensive arming of "hips, 
If tlU' new campdign wen' pCI-.i"ted in it mu"t 
furce Pre
ident \\ ibon'
 hand, There cn"ued a 
:-;trug
lc between ci\"ilians and {.\.tren1ist:-, in the 
Emperor's council. TI\f' ci\'ili,llI", kd b
' \'on HlIll\\I'
, 
".1.\\" dead\' enou
h th,\Ì no ..uhm
uine "UlTe""l" that 
could rea,;ònably be I'\.perted ,ould l'ompen
,\Ìe Cerman
' 
for the loss of .\nwrican friendship. The' extremio.;ts led 
by vun Tirpitz insi"tcd first that oniy by submarine war 
could any succc'..s against England be obtained at all 
dnd, next, that on1\. by utter ruthlc",;ne"s in the treat- 
ment uf all shiDs nèutràlo.; liner:- and the re...t, could any 

ucce
" worth h'aving be obtained, . 
\\lIile thi!> controwrsv \\ as at it
 highest the attack 
oil \ erdun failed. and GÚman capd.cit
 10 keep Wdr going 
became gra\ ely limited, thi,; in ÌlI1 n mdde it doubtful 
"hether a large purtion of the world's :-;hipping 
('ould be de
troyed, and England thlb brought to her 
h.nep..;. befure Germdny.. pm\ 1'1' of re"i"t,lIlCl must come 
to an end, The diplon1dti..;t... ,1Ild ,.,t,lte<;mt'n could not 
tail to ..ec that should tIll' <"ubmarinl' campaign fail of it... 
ultimate goaL its rCdctiun on thl (
enlldn po"itiun. when 
.-urrendcr became ine\ it.1ble. mlbt be utkrl \' disa"trou<;, 
For the United 
t,lt{ , \\ a" not onl
 tIll' ..ole great neutral 
pO\\er that could help (
crmal1\' in pf'olCC negotiations, that 
\\'a
 the "ole cOll1mllllit
. with the \\ ealth and good will 
<< apable of putting German\' on her fl'd again when tlw 
\\ar \\'.1" o\"er. Tht, failure' at \ erdun then \\".10.; the 
dccbi\'e factor in the di<.,mi
 ,al uf \ un Tirpitz and the 
clbandonll1ent of hi... polin" 
It \\a..; here thdt t:., (
cIn1dn Covcrnment IJdid the 
penalty of the peculiar methud.. it had adopted to en- 
!'lan the puhli<< opinion of it:. people. For a veal' or 
more the shipO\\ nf't' pa'. in denlll1T,1 on hi" idÌ,' ..hip 
in ,-\lIlI'rican port-. thl' Illined l\1c'Jch,mt-. of l{,lI11blllg, 
thl' ('rippled 111,IIHIf.Il'tUleJ-'. ,llIII thl' h,l1f- taned proll 
tarian.. had bl'ell told tl1dt ,111 their lo
"'e ,llId uftning 
hold bef'n <<'du-.,.d b
 England ,lIld tl1.lt th \\ dl Lord' 
vengeancL \\ ,I f,1I1ing upon th,lt euuntn h\' hi... de..truction 
of her ...hip,., The 1u...t ..f :\l.u', h \\, t.. h,l\'! 'en thi., 
t:d. I1l }ldi(;u 1111,IIh IIpJp(l in \ lol,'n" \. 'n Til pitl .1 :rc',Itt-r 


ma..;ter uf puliticdl agit,ltiun anù intrigue than uf na\'al 
...cienee-it wa,; his famOlb League that besotted the 
(
ermans into thinking that they would become a naval 
pl'oplc. and perhaps the final and determining factor in 
persuading them that GJ'I'at Britdin could be ignored in 
the \\ orld conquest upon \\ hich (
l'rman
 entered 20 
month" ago- \"on TirpitL had so organised things that, 
if he cuuld nut sa\'e himself, he could at any rate save his 
policy. The protest against subn1i",.,ion tò the neutrals 
\\ "s 'instantdneou" and uni\'ersal. \\ïthin fi\'e davs of 
the Grand Admiral's disinissal. the Emperor had to order 
the initiation of his pro
rall1me, in spite of its author being 
110 longer in PO\\l'1'. The first and obvious moral of the 
"ituation then was that the Government of Germany no 
longer had (
ermany in hand and consequently was no 
longer ma"ter of its own actions, 
During the past week a great effort has been made to 
J'I>-establish the authoritv of the Chancellor. .\ com- 
mittee of all the Reichstàg parties has been funncd, and 
the\' ha\"e heard trom the Chancellor, from Dr, Hellfcrich 
and from the :,ecrctarv of the }Iarine .-\mt a full e
position 
of the military and diplomatic position. The object of the 
Guvernm('nt was to obtain a resolution whie h slwuld 
pass the Reichstag un,lI1imously and gi\'e the Ch

necllor 
and his august master a free hand tu deal \\'lth the 
situatiun, 
T\\ 0 parties d.pparently :-;tood out again
t the Cllllrsc 
\\ hich was 1inally adopted, The ne\-\ Sucialists tUUh. up 
a line, the details of \\ hich are not gi\'en to us. But 
thev are not difficult tu gue"s, and Herr Ledebourg, \\ ho 
represented it un the Committee, was a tinal dissentieut 
from the resolution which ,Ill the uther parties accep
ed. 
But the H.adical" seem to han' accepted it only after a 
struggle fur a very material altnation" T!le resu
uti
JI1, 
as agreed upon, recites that the submannl' IS ,m etfed1ve 
weapon against England, that such use must be maùe of 
it as will guarantee the winning uf a peace that secures 
the future of Germany, and that any negotiation with 
neutral states must pro\'ide that" ,dlilc their just int
rests 
are to be respected, the (;eJlllan CO\'ermllen.t IS 
o 
Jesen'e such freedom in the use of the submanne as JS 
IIcccssan' JOY the full assertioll 01 (;rrmal/"'s sea power," 
The radical,., tried hard to limit the resolution to saying 
that the submarine mlbt be Ibed against Germany's 
enemies only, But having failed they 
ccepted th,e 
deci"ion uf the majority, It i" claimed III the senll- 
official Dress that' tl1e' resolution re-establishe" the 
authorit
 of the Chancellor. It seems on the cUlllrary 
as if it \\'ere the agitators that Ild\'C prevailed, For there 
is no eunciliation L to neutral::. in a ùoctrine \\hich ....ays 
that Germanv's necessity is tu bl' a measure of (
erman\"s 
freedom to u-;'e force at'sea, and is to be the criteriun . uf 
Germany's judgment as to the limits of right and justice 
that neutral ]>o\\ers can claim. 


A German View 


The <.,igniticance of the situation is perhaps, best co
. 
ve\'Cd by ib effed on thl' cooler German I11mds. \ \ c 
sa,\" l.1st 'week hU\\ :\laximilian Hdrden welcomed the dis- 
mis"al of \'on TirpitL as a triumph of reasoned statesl11a.i- 
ship owr in"ane militarism, Thf' failure uf the Reich"t
g 
to back up this triumph, and its determination to c!mIllut 
the German natiun to a crazy campaign of outrage, ha::; 
1'\ idently, made him de"'Pdir of his countrymen. ': In 
"pite of uncountabll' victOJie"," he sa
's .. the war IS a 
crud misfortune, In ...pite of Bethmann Hollweg's lamen- 
tahle 'scrap o[ paper' ,.,tatenH'nt, (
ermany wants 
treaties to be re",pL'cted. let II:- ,tli agree that ,the war 
wa" a llIi"t.Ü.e. madl' nnt by one but h\T all, though not 
l'qu,tll
' b
 all, and you \\ ill tìnc1 (
I:nnany ready tc 
or/!anise the peaCt. of Europ(', The hour has come for 
t]1(' Kai..er and the ("liancl'lIor to "t,lÌe tlwir war clllk 
Our t'IlI'mie" arl afraid that after the \\'ar German
 
\\ ill continue to ,ml1 hl'r"l'lf dnd prl'p.u-e uther wars. 
Thi" \\ ould me.tn an attempt to '\\ orId rulL and \\ uuld 
hi iug ,111 tho..c who \\ lIuld 
ign p,',\Ce with 11:'0 in deadl y 
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Th-;: abO\e diagr8m
 show ships attacked or su'\k bv mines and 
ubml\rines in the months of Febrmny and 
1arch Bnd tbe tint 
three days of April, 1916 


danger. Thi:, will never be, 
ubudy will remember 
this war \\ith pleasure, Ld us end it and organi
(' peac\', 
To hush up this tk
ire for peace because it would prove 
our weaklwss is follv. GfYlIlan\' has feamed the lII\'stcrious 
(('(I\'S 01 P1'O
'Ùlencc:" ' 
It is hardl
 n('n'
"ar
; to point the mor,LI uf Hl'rr 
Harù('!Ù, worùs, The ominuus .Lllning uf thl' Dutch, 
the hardlv les" ominuu... :,ilence of the .\merican (
O\ cll1- 
ment. th
se things tell their ..\\ n tall', The \\ hok"':lle 
de:,tructiun of neutral ships ha..; lung "inn' made all 
ci \'ilised peuple condemn the (
enndlh in their cun- 
sciences, These judgments cannot indetini td
' J'l'nl.lin 
lIntran:,lated into action, In the ca:,e of Holland amI 
])
'nmark. their land fruntil'rs are <,u \ ulner.!blc as to 
make the initiation of .!CtilJJl agdinst GernMnv a", 
fjuixutic an affair ,'
 wa(; the belligeH'ncl; of Helgiml1, 
Buth probabl
' "\ldd tight as bravely a" dId Hdgnnn 
if war were furced upon them, Hut tu begin it them- 
sdn'
 is anuther stor
, Xu such ddnger thn'.tten
 
.\merica, There the obstacles to defending the natiunal 
dignity and to follo\\ing the dictates of national hunom 
arc domestic, not foreign, But those obstacles are being 
slowlv but "urel" removed, It is at any rate as clear as 
noundav now that Plesident \yil;;on i-ill not abate hi
 
insisten"ce that the submarine cannot ever be a legitimate 
vessel in the war on commerce There is no reconcilia- 
tion possible then between .-\mcrican principle and the 
German practice, \\"hat the .-\mericans are beginning tu 
see is that there is no rf'conciliation pos
iblt' bl'twel'n 
.\l11erican principle dnd .\merican practice The foll\' 
IIf the Tirpit/. progrdl11n1e, clear as the sun in hea\ en to 
,tll di"pa
sionatc ob
ern'r
, so dear to )laximili,ll1 II.lnlen 
that he set's nu alternative between n.Ltional ruin and 
imn1t'diate peace, \\ ill perhap.., not be mack intelligibk 
to the Germans until its ine\Ítable fruit, the belligerencv 
of .\merica, at la:,t brings it home to thel11, 'It mdv 
need this to lift the wil from the mystery uf Pruvidenti.tl 
ways, 
The Schleswig Raid 
At the time of \Hiting last week wc had practicdlly 
no details of the affair uff the Island of Svlt. There \\a... 
little to record then beyond the fact that'thrle s<'aplJ.I1l'" 
had been lost in attack on the Zeppelin b.lses at ruudern, 
and that the aircrdft that made the attdch had heen 
hrought tu the :\"orth Frisian archipelagu by Commudore 
l\rwhitt's light cruiser 
quadron, \\'e have 
till no 
dét.Lilcd accuunt of the pruceeding
, but there i:-- f'nough 
to show that brilliant work was done in circum...tann 
 of 
quite extraordinary difficulty .\ccording to telegram... 
hom Danish source", Coml11odore T\"I whitt'" dd\'dl1l'" 
was di:,pu tcd h
 ti\,'e n ui"er", .W (le
trover..., 5 h
 òro- 
planes and the Zeppelin T 14, Ilut they do nnt 
em tll 
have put up much of a fight, for no d,un.lge to ,111\ Btiti"h 
ship is reporlt'd as intlÍt'ted hy the enemy, tlll're ('I'm to 
h.1\'c been no killed and wounded, and th, unh' 10 
 
is three scaplane
, all of "hich \\'t're compc'lled to de
"l'nd 
hy engin(' tnHlble not.\... I "'ul'pn<'('d I.L...t \\t,,.k h\ till 
enem\"s lire, ()nt' ...llIp, Jlet/II"lI, \\ oI
 I.....t 11\ ,,)lIi
llIn, 


but her peopll' \\ ere tdken on hOdI'd a ùc..,tro
 er, so that 
there W.LS nu II)...... of life, 


The 
a"al .\ctiol1 


The .''';w/sman 1M" Vuhli:--hed .1 \ i\ id ae. U!mt of \\ hat 
tuok pl,Ln', from which it ,LPlW,Lb tlMt the \ l.'nt1llc was 
made in .1 high 
I.'a and a hlinding ..,110\\ ...tOI m, It mlbt 
havc bl.'en ()uiheJOn U\l'V ag.Lin, though on a <,n1.lll "'''.tlt:. 
Two ,lrmetC (
er1l1an trm\ll'h \\ ere slink, .\ d(,:,tru\ er 
\\,b rdn1T11l,tl hv th(' ncoþatra, ,1I1d :> h,Lttle h
'dropl;1I1c 
\\dS hrought do\\ n, .\t fir"t it \\it-. hdil'\ ed th.!t a 
submarine \\'a
 destroyed abo, hut thi" the (;1'1 man:5 
den\', rhe (
erman ci,li"'LT'" do not 
f'('m to ha\ l' cut 
l1H1(:h of a figure, hut it i... proh.Lhlt th.l.t ('qmmudure 
Tyr\\ hitt'.., ship" were hetter h.U1dkd, and th.!t his 
gunnery \\,b 111orl' equ.ll to till' "l'\ L'IT l"IlI1ditiun.... Tlwy 
prohabl
 ,howed a \\ i:--f', di....Tdi.1I1 in kt:l'J)ing ,lW.!Y. 
I n the hl'd\ v "eatlll'r the l.le"tn'\'l'h \\ ould h,l\ e hl'en 
exceedingly diffin!lt to hanell., 1111' writer in the. Seo/s- 
man savs that s. \eral de..;tro\'er
 Ielre,Lted in flames and 
badly liit. That one \\ as Hin òo\\'n hy Clcopa/m wuuld 
leave one to suppo
e that it WdS either unman.!geablc or 
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W.l,.. cumnl<lI1dl'l1 11\' .1n officer \\ hu had more cour.lg c 
than 
o(\d fllrtune 'It 
peaJ..,.. well for the 
eaman
hip of 
ConullodOle 'I', rwhitt'
 oflìcer
 that the whole of the 
peoplr in the .\Ì fduSli ...hould be ...a\'t'd, and a large llllluber 
lIf pri...oner
 picked up out uf the armed trawlers that 
\\ere sunk, That ",uch a \ enture should haye been made 
in such conditions is elu:Juent of the enterpri::-e and pro- 
feosional ma...ten- of tho,e that undertook it. It resulted 
in the enemy IJeing dri\ en -off. and the fldd bein
 left 
dear for the flyer:' The
' appdrently \\L'nt up on the 
folio.. ing day- J.nd in better weather. 
Submarine Lusses 
I gi\ I tu-ÙdY graph,.. lepresenting the suhnJ.\ril1l' lus
...s 
report,.(l .lt Lluyd'
 for the months of February. 'larch 
and the '-'r't thr.'e days in April. .\,.. lbual. \lediten:anean 
lu
sp.., <Ire distinguislll'd in circll . .-\Ilied and :\eutral 
lLI:,...e", by the initials " . \" and ., :,\," In Februdry it 
will be 'noted that there were .u l(lsse" altogether, of 
\\ hich tJ- 2 
eutr.ll. 2.-\llied and 2 British-took place 
in the \lediterrancan TiICre were therefure 27 ship:-. 
attacked in hUlUe water:. in 21J days, Of the:-.e 10 were 

 eutrab and 5 .-\Ilied, Iea\'in
 a total IIf British losse3 in 
home \\ atl'r' of 12, The tutal losses in \larch are -1-11, 
of which .-
-2 British dnd ::\eutral -were in the \lediter- 
ranean. leaying- -1-6 in home \\ ater" Of these 1-1- wen' 

eutral, 8 .\l1ied and 2-1- were British, rI1l' losses in tI\(' 
1ì1 st thl"('(' days of .-\pril are II, uf which ú are 
 eutral 
and the rest Briti,..h, 
If \n
 regard the ne\\' campaign as ha\'ing been in- 
augurated on the 20th. the losses in the precedin
 -1- 8 
days, that is from the ISt February to the 2uth of \larch, 
we"re -I-J ship.;;, In the 15 day,.; th'e 20th of \larch to the 
,ì rd uf .\pril indlbi\ e, we han' -1-1 ship
; gune, rhe neW 
camp.lign then h.b raised the rate uf destructiun by JOo 
per cent. The actual loss is at the ratp of 2,i-l- ,..hips per 
clay, fhe highest rate en'r reached ",inCl' February uf 
last 
'ear, except by tIlt" 15 days. between .\Uglbt 8th 
.\11d 22ml inclusi\'e, when -i-7 ships were attacked, Thi,., 
i
 the only period during which the rak of 1m,,,, l"\.ceede(
 
.: a day. It is perhaps wurth rememberin
 that beforl' 
mid-September the rate had fallen again tu what it wa... 
lip to the 20th )larcb, It "iJI, of cuurse, fdll again nO\", 
But it would be rd
h tll 
a\ hu\\ ,..oon, Such lo:-;:-;e:-; are, 
or l'uur
e, 1'llUrmoush' murè :,criou,.; no\\' than the,' \\ erc 
la
t .\lIgust, 
imply hecalN' these lusse..; are cumulatin., 
,lI1d the demands on our ,hipping fur the on'rsea forces 
hecome 
reater as time goes un and our numbers at till' 
\'ariuus fronts increase, .\nything the (
U\-ernment can 
du in the \\ay of re
tricting imports, other than of thing,., 
necessary to productive trade, tu feeding thl' populatiun, 
.111d to the supply of the armies, should be done at once, 
In this matter no precaution can be taken too soun, 
The Zeppelin Raids 
The recent Zeppelin r.lids ha\'e heen marked lw t\\ 0 
intere"ting fc.Ltures, Fur the 1ir:-;t time an enemy åirship 
h;b been bruught dU\'\'n by gunfire, and, alsu for the first 
time. the Zeppelins have reached Scotland, Hitting an 
airship travelling at a high speed and at a great altitude 
ha..; been shown by the ('xperience of tll(' war tu be a matter 
of 
o great difficulty. that while giying e\'ery credit to 
those who have performed the ta
k successfull\'. it is 
idle to shut our eyes to the fact that success i
 qùite im- 
possible with(!ut exceptional luck, This detracts nothin
 
from the ments of those who have achieved the task, 
T
ll'OI
tkally nu d(;JUbt, stationary gUlb could be equipped 
W1t h lire cuntrol 1l1struments that would nMkl' success 
,I,lmu",t a certainty. Thuse who ha\'e studied this lJues- 
tlon longest are, It seems to me, most confident that the 
diffieultie..; can all b? overco
e, But for fear that peuple 
should run awa\' \\1th the Idea that there has heen an\' 
gro
,., neglect in' thi" matter-at an\' rate since the \\ àl 
began-it should he made clear that the number .lIld 
elaboration of the control installations required, \\ úuld 
make such demanùs on the instrument makers that. had 
they heen }lilt in hand, it "uuld hmT heen lJuite im- 
p()

ihk to ...upply the f<lr mure urgent needs hoth 
uf the lied and IIf the .11 mil's .lt the frunt. ro construct 
.1 ",cientifie gun ba
'1Ïer "uuld Il<<'ed a group of 2 or -I- gun
 
un, 
ay,eYery 2 miles of front,and tho
L' \\hose curio
ih' 
!'" egual. to the ta
J.. of I?ickin
 Ollt .L11 the \'llinerable ...pois 
III England, can h
ure It out for thelll
eh c.... the len
th uf 
the line:> required for .111)' rc.bunably ddl'llu.lte PIU- 
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tection, Thl'\' can then estimate the demdnù.;; that the 
ntting out of 'these line:' \\ ould make on the gun-making 
and instrument making capacity of the country, 
'\ ircraft and the Grand Fleet 
The fact that the Zeppelins haye reached Scotland 
rai
,o..; the question whetlll't: the enemy is forming design"- 
on our nayal base
 in the ::\orth, .\:-; \n' have 
een in 
pn'\'ious paper:', the probability of aÜ-,.,hips bl'ing able to 
injun' war 'T,..:-;e!:-; undn way is exceedingly slender. 
ClIlllmodore rvrwhitt',.; mu:,t recent dnd must brilliant 
performÚnce
 
f1 the lsldml uf Sylt, \\ here he had :) 
hattk hipla\ll'... and .L Zeppelin oppu,.;ed to his cruisers 
and de,;tro\'('r,.;. l'unnrmed the (,
pl'riences uf the eu:\.- 
han'n raid.- .wd S
'I'n,l
 tu he condusin' as tu the capal"ity 
of "...I\-handled 
bip:' tll nut-maIHt'U\ re aircraft of all 
kind:, \\ ithuut Llil1kult,', rhe ,;ituatiun, huwe\'('r. wuuld 
1)(' \'t'ry different if dfiy con"iderablc number uf airship'" 
could 1)(' hrought oyer .1 harbour in which a battle ilef't 
wa" anchored, Ht'l"e a
ain the experiencc
 of the Cu\:- 
ha\'en raid are in::.trul' .Í\'e, fhe J'OIl der Tallll. which 
\\'as con:.picuOlb in the raid 011 
carborou
h dnd \\l1Ï
by. 
wa
 clb:'t'nt frum \ un Hipper's squadron in the affair uf 
the Dogger Bdnk. rhat 
;he was desperately injured ill 
the air attack on ( uxhan'n ha
 been widely statl
d in the 
.\nlC'rican press, I t is not :-;upposed that slie was actually 
damaged hy humb
 dropped on tint occasion. but it 
st'em:, certdin thdt the raid threw all the shipping into 
cunÍlbion. .11ld that hectic efiorts \\en' made tu 
d out 
IIf the harhour-as was recently the case at Zeeoriigg e . 
It was in the cunsequent confu
ion that 1'OJl tier FallJl 
i", ::.uppu:-.ed to ha\'e run foul of some otht'r ",hip or stune 
work. and '0 to haye put her,.;elf ont ut actiun, :\ u duubt 
tlu. probabilitic,.. of Zeppelins catching- any of the (;rand 
Fleet in ,imilar cunditiuns are small, But that an 
attempt to get at the Fleet from the air seems ml.re 
probable 110" than it e\'er Ild
 :-;eemed. is indisputable 
Cuntrol uf the '\ir Service 
fill' fedt of Lieutenant Brandon SL'cm
 tu ha\'e ri\'al\l'l1 
that of tIlt' late Lieutenant ,rarneford. Y,C,. and it will 
!-!oi\'(' a new led.;e of life to the theory thdt the right 
place to light Zeppelin
 is the air. The evolution uf 
right dlJctrine,.. in this n'n' Yital matter must ,be left to 
the expert:,- -for it ,,'uuld- be. dS gra\'e a misfortune for 
tuu many aeruplane,., to be kept fur home defence a
 fur 
the ordliance and instrument makers tu he' munupuli,;ed 
h
' providing- anti-aircraft gun,.; and sights" 
I cunfes
 1 nutI'd with the deepest regret Pro- 
fe
",ur \\ïlkinson':-; endorsement of :\lr. Pembl'rton- 
Billing's cumplaints in Parliament un this subject. 
Profe:-;sor "ïlkin
on ju:-;tly holds the \'ery highest place 
<LS a lay critic of military strategy, Yet in his letter to 
fhe Times he seem
 to me to ha\"e fallen into a most 
dangerous errur. fhi:-; ktter st'el1led to amount to till' 
dd\ ucac\' uf land \\ar, sea w.1r. and air war being: tredted 
a
 three' quite separate and di
tinct actiYities, But uur 
n..perience uf the last twenty months shuuld ha\'e opelll'd 
our eyes in this matter. It i,., true that except in purely 
coastàl opcration:-;. na\-al n
hting .lnd land li/.{hting are 

o entirch' dis:-;uciatL-d. and the character uf sea lighting 
and lami' lighting are so entirely difierent a
 tu maJ..(' 
their separation, both for strategical di;:.positiun and 
ministrati\-c ,.;upply, a logical ncce,.;sity of war. But 
the amphibiuu:-; undertakings, on an unprecedented scale 
which the last thirteen months have \\ itnessed, should 
have tau
ht us that there are terrific dangers in tll<<' 
pI inciplc- 'of s!'paration. even in the case of twu ser\'Ín's 
where juint wurk i
 the e:\.ception rather than the rule. 
AlnHl'R POLLE:\. 


Prufe...,or R.tlù" in, \\"ho \\"a, on b(Jolrd the Channel :,te.unl"r 
SltSSf\ \\"hen she W<I,.. torpeùoed and at onc time W.L'i thought 
to ha\'e peri:-;hed, h.L' hrought out. thruugh \leS'irs: Putn.lIn'", 

uns, a vollll1le on .1llltYican .Y.'lttralit\' : its ('au::e aw! Cure, 
The Profe":'or.... view Cdnnot h(, hl.tter ...xp!.Lined than in this 
"t'Iltl-IlU", .1l1no:,t the Id"t in the book: .. This i, \1.)t <I Euro- 
pl'.lI1 CO\1thct. it i, uot .111 un-.\\1ll'ric.\ll \\ar; it is <L 1II\I11.In 
1'0nt1i.-t, ,L \\urhl-\\.I1 for thl' pll'''l'\"\'alion .11111 l':l.tl'll,.,illn 01 
\\ hit i... ull"ten1.l1 
 .L1tH th... right to ,..elf-go\ L'rI1l\1..'llt .IUÙ th,. 
IIhLÍlltl"ll.l1lCe u( public 111OJ.llit\," IlLi"'II!.lY be s.Liù to h... th... 
t hl'"i" uf tl\l' \ ulu\1w .lJ](] nw...t .Lhly i... it argued out. \lIt' 
pro(l',.....ur.,.. til1d1 hope i
 th.lt th... \\.Lr wi\1 dr.Lw togl'thel " tl.... 
threl" t;rl".lt Pt;\\er... of th... \tl.l11tic tl1.lt 10\'!' ju,ticc dlld the 
lite ut pe.lLL h.lI1e..., Engl.ud .\1111 th" l'nitctl St.LtI"S." 
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Hollal1d 


By John C. Van der Veer 


In 


(London Editor of the Amsterdam .. Tele
raaf.") 


I H.\ YE been a<;ked to throw <;ome light on the 
prese
1t position in Hol1and, since rumours about 
certam measures taken ]a<.t week b\' the Dutch 
Go\'ernment ha\"e caused undue mi
apprehen:--ion, 
\\'e Dutchmen here are just. as much in the dark as 
:lI1
'one .']se ahout the tnie llwaning of those n1t'asure.;, 
Hut to me the' grl'atest pU7lle' i,;. how any Briton..; could 
conduùl' from thf'm that Holland might thm\\ in her 
lot with the Central Power,; and tlwrebv cOll1mit suicide, 
For every sane Dutchman undl'r
tand,; 'quite clearh- that 
such and nothing ebe would be the rc,;ult of a-small 
neutral nation siding \\'ith the only aggres,;i\'e Pem cr. 
The fate of Bu]garia and Turke\ ha
 certainh- not been 
lost on le\"e]-headed Dutchmen, \\'hos(' lon' of their inde- 
p.'n'dence;so dearly bought and so stuhhornh' maintained. 
i..; historica]h' ingrained in them and \\ ill nè\'er he ruotf'd 
out. I am -not' now s:l\'ing that (;erman\' has at thl' 
present moment any itÚcntion of threatenÌng Holland. 
hut I do say that tIll' .\lIies han.. sincl' the heginning of 
this war, nenT, either h\' word or deed, threatened e\'en 
the neutrality of Hollancl, far Ie:,s her independence and 
the integrity of her rich Colonies, \\'hat Cermany might 
]n.\"e done, had she been able to win the war, is a different 
matter. and I shall rder presently to what leading Ger- 
mans ha\-e at various times openh- stated about the 
position of Holland, - 


The Rumoured Ultimatum 


One further preliminary remark is neceS';3r\' about 
the..;(' rumour,;, It \\'a..; reported that after tIlt' .-('cent 
Conferencc held at Pari,;. the .\lIies were to ha\'e presl'nted 
to Holland an ultimatum to allow thf' landing of .-\lIied 
troops on Dutch soil apparently for an attack on Ger- 
manv's weakest spot. Such delusions have from time to 
time- been spread' in Holland, hut they ne\'er had an
' 
foundation \\'hatsoe\'er. \\' e a]wa vs knew from \\ hat 
source these reports came, The iarge mass of Dutch 
opinion, \\'ho<;e sympathies in thi,; \\'ar are. or ought to hf' 
\\ell kno\\'n, never paid any heed to them, Personally, I 
fmd them so ridiculous that their contradiction i" a11\'- 
thing but pleasant to me. But I am fully conyinceel. 
that nothing was decided at Paris which could in an
' 
wav cause nnea-.;ine!"s in Holland, The recent 1I1easun',; 
t,lken by the Dutch Goyernment cannot therefore be 
e:\.plainecl by the totally unfounded fear that th(' Allies 
might be tempted to do to Holland \\ hat GerIllall\' dill 
to Be]gium, 
\\'hat then is the true explanation? To begin \\ ith. 
we may be quite sure that any meaSl\reS taken b
' our 
Go\'ernment at the Hague haye only one object. and that 
is' To defend at all cost the neutrality of Holland. and 
in case of need her honour and her full independenC'P 
[he Dutch people of to-day ha\'(' not \\ ithdra\\ n fn,)\u 
the position of their heroic ancestors, to \\ hOSt, .. coura- 
!.::eous resistance of historical and chal tered libf'rtv to 
foreign despotism" John Lothro 
[otley paid 50 \\ arill 
a tribute. \Ye ha\'e our small group of pro-Gt'rman..;. 
whose sympathies run eastward, anù are loudly PlO- 
claimed in the notorious pro-German \\-e{Okl y Dc T oekolllst, 
out of all plOportion to their influence, 
Io-;t of nul' 
people have overwhelming sympathy \\ith the cause of 
the .\lIies, C ou]d it be othel\o\ ise in a country which 
prides itself on having been the birthplace of the illus- 
triou<; Hugo Grotins? \re <;hou]d betray his great 
name by siding \\ ith a PO\\ er which in this \\ ar \ iolated 
é'll those ma:\.ims on thf' conduct of war e:\.pounded 
in his master work. The Rights of !rar alid Pcacc, 
To revel t to the measure..; taken b\' the Dutch <..
o\'ern- 
n1l"nt, I find in my paper of ]a,;t I.'riday the follO\\ing 
reports is<;ued froill the Correspondcncf'- Bureau at Thl' 
Hague: .. \Yp learn that for the time heing all kd\'l of the 
(Dutch) naval and drmy forch ha,; heen stopped," 
.. The highe,;t mi]itarv authorities of the nd\'al ..md 
militar\' force<; wpre hlb
 conferring together." \l1l' 
'linistf'r for ][onw .\ffair:-- had r(lnference
 \\ith thl' 
nir('ctor nf th(' Cahil1f't of the' (
II1'('n ,1Ild with tlw 'Iini,t.'r 


for Foreign Affair,:.,.. "It is rumoured that the Chamber 
of Deputies \\ ill hold a senet se
:,>ion, " .\nd immediately 
underneath thest' Tl'port5 I read: .. Dr. Bos (the parliå- 
mentary leader of the Dutch parÌ\' of Liheral Democrats) 
\\rites (in the organ of that party)', .. :\ot sinn' the bp!
in- 
ning- of the war has such an ëIllotion 0\ erma<;tered thl' 
Dutch people, as that caused b\' th(' torpedoin
 of t h" 
f'uhalltia. rhe ha<;e attack 
n J a passf'uger boat of a 
lwutral power. without \\arning and reason, ha..; ...rirr('J. 
th{-' cool blood of the Dutchmen to boiling point," 


Torpedoed Dutch Steamers 


Is that statement the clue to the foregoing reports? 
I know how deeply the torpedoing of the Dutch 

teamcrs Tuhalltia and Palall/ball!; has stirred anrl hurt 
the feelings of our people, .\nd therf' i,; no douht \\'hat- 
SOf'\ er, in Holland, that both thf's(, steamers wen' ..,unk 
by a German subm.lrine, The sinister attempt 10 throw 
the h]dIllf' on the English, f.lilf'd altoge.ther. TIll' \)II1..It 
say rightly' ,. \\'hy should tllf' Engli:'>h sink I )ut('h 
steamers, \\ hich carried no contraband to or from (
er- 
mal1\',.. E\'en in such a case, the English never sink a 
neutÏ-al merchant ship, In the llnbias
ed and influential 
Dutch monthl\" Dc Gids it wa
 stated last December :- 
.. \Yhereds 'tht' manner in which England, during thi... 
\\ar acts at sea "ill in future not be considered a<; in 
conflict with the L'lw uf 
dtion;;; for that Law. which 
alway,.; mainlv con:'>isted of the right:, of w.lr. ha-; to ref-kon 
with ch,lJlged:
ircum:'>tance,' and ad.lpt it--('lf to thf'm - 
tll(' wa
' in which (;ermany tric<. to rull' 0\"('1' any por- 
tion of tllf' opC'n sea is on a totally diltf'rf'nt k, pJ, 
It is cf'rtain that the ci\'ilised ndtions will ne\'er jU<..tif
' 
'-uch a de<;truction of human li\'es and good..;. \\ hich is a)".. 
incffecti\'e from a military point of yiew, For that method 
goes c01nplctely ag.lÍnst the principle;;; of International 
Law, which are ha;:ed on humanit
, and military purpo;;;f', 
next to the mutual intne;:t of all partif'<;, That Law can 
nt'\'er adapt itself to (-;ernMn methods of warfarf' 1'0 
f''i:CU''1' such action, 'which runs totally .lgainst the cu-;tom,> 
of International Law éwd against e\'ery notion of humanit\" 
the Gelman Go\'ernment said that it is u:,ualh' too d.1I1- 
gerous for a <;ubmarine to inn'sti
ate bdorehand the ;:hip'., 
papers, and that 
elf-prf'''l'n'ation compelled their ;;;uh- 
marines to act as the\' .\0, That mav bp ,,0. but then the 
(
erman Go\'ernment ought to ha\'e 'concluded 'fwm that 
the 
imple fact. that "uch \\',U'''hip:, are completely unlit 
for the ta:o.k impq:,e,l on them, \\'hat, indeed, woule! 
am' ;:ant' man "a\' of a policemar:, \"ho without 
,ll1" ÎI1\'e
tigation, shoot..: down an .lPparentIy suspicious 
pei'son becau..:e he i" afr,tid to talk to him? .. 


Public Opinion 
This was written four month<; hdoT(' the <;in1-.ing ot 
the Tllballtia and the l'all'lIIhall
, The rcad
T can jlUlge 
\\ hat the Dutch feelin
 mu:--t be after those two tr.lgcrlie". 
\\hich followed each uther ';0 clo..:ely, \\ hen ]a
t spring. 
a German submarine sank the Dutch ste.uner J[ CdCll, 
\\hich brought to England a cargo of such d.U1gerflu-; 
contraband as or,Hlge..;. tIll' editor of /k Gi{1s wrote, 
.. If Dutch ]iyes are agdin ]o"t b\- 
uch acts. the cup 
of inju<;tin' will o\'ert1o\\," .\nd om' Dutch ,:.ubject 
happcnl'd tu be a J a\'ane:,>u. but thdt makes no difference. 
.\nd it is a wonder that no more li\'e" \\ere lost \\ith that 
steamer for the raptain. the tirst officer and some other 
membels of her crew had \'ery narrow e
 'ape", Xow i<; it 
not clear that a neutral government c.mnot allow tlll
 
]ivf's of her subjects to br' endangered. \\ hill' th('
' u"" 
the open sea in a legal and innocent manner? ThC' .\Ilie... 
haye 'never ruth]e--sly sunk neutral <;hips which carry Oil 
trade at sea, nor ]ld\-e tht.\, ever endangered the Ii\'(" of 
innocent neutral seafarer", 'How. then. could thf' measnrè... 
ta1-.en b\' the Dutch gO\'f'rnment be intel pr\'Ì/'rl ,I" dir('ckcl 
dgainst'the Allie"? ' TIll' ielea is tuù ridiculous, 
. :\either does an\- 
alle Dutchm.ll1 think tbat the inde- 
pendence of our 
òuntr\' h.b am'thing to kar f
om En"-- 
land and her :\lhe, On the I'Il11tran', tll(' marntc-nance 
tlf Dutch nf'lItr,dit\, h.I]1]1('n- tu lw 
l \'Ít.1l interl:
t for 
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thi:- country, J
\"en 11 It wen nther\\i"- . we \\oulll not 
helie\"t.- for ltne moment that England \\ uuld harbour 
dangerous thuught
 again
t our l o
mtr
 
re ,are firmly 
con\"inced th,lt England and her .\lIle..; are hghtm" for the 
maintenancc' of all indep('ndent nation
 But 
cIf-inten -;t 
i
 fur man\' penple d. mon .'on\ incinJ.! nwti\ 
', 
(ì\\. UI,I 
that ground. Holland hd..... ab
olntely noth
ng to.. fear 
frotn the \Ilie..., .\nd if 
he had. 
he WI nld a" m uld tuHe..., 
pnt HP a good tigl
t to I epel d.n

 attack, 
 t i; ..;onH'til
les 
al..;o s,Iid. that England nM\' dp:-Ir,' Holland s neh colOl
le..;, 
That notion l an .11";0 be di
mi
,;ed as \\ ithollt f"lmd,ltlOn, 
En
l.lnd 
',mnot desire more colonic, HI side.... the 
])lI'tch Indil. drc a <;ollrc of "trength for Holld.nd, .\no a 
...tnmg Hulland i.., in accordance \\ ith England.... own 
intere,.ts, \r. ha\c often. but in \ain,challeng-ed ourfew 
prn-(;erman" to point out one instance \\ hen le
ding 
Enr
lishmen or Frenchman han' threatened Dutch mde- 
1)('
dencL But the Gelman literat
lre., written pre\'iOlb 
to and during the war. abounds with mo.;tances of such 
thn'ats from (;t'rmall\' 

on1C tinll' a
o the 'fanious Dutch juri..:t. Prof,,:-sor Yan 
II ame1. f}notl'cÌ in tIll' Dutdl \\ ed..l
, Dc IlIIslerdllllllllcr 
1\1\1HCrO\\" (
I'1 m,UI \\ttcrann..., whidl \\ ere after\\',lrd..; re- 
pnhli..;hed in a hook. In all tho"c utter,mces appl'dr tlw 
l'a
cr de"iH' that GClm.II\\' 
hould PO"SI,oS the month of 
1h
' Hhine, \\hil'h i..; onf
 po
sible by aunt'\.ation of 
Holland, fI\l' (;l'rman..; knO\\, hO\\I'\"er, that the Dutch 
chard.cter could not ca..:i1\-, if en'r. bow down under the 
(;f'rman Custom l'niori. \\ hercb\' (;ennan\' could b\' 
"PI"lI'l'Ínl penetration" obtain thE contn')l 0\'1'1' the 
mOllt h of the I{hinc', 

o far bal'k a<; IR_F tIlt' k,lrt1l'11 Gcrman ecunomist 
Frf'idrich Li<;t, \\ rote' " Holland is b\' her geographical 
po....ition. a<; \\ell as by h('l' commercial and indu"trial 
intere"t. by her origin and language, an 01 iginal (;erman 
prO\'incl'. 'without whosc reincorporation (
erman\' i
 a 
hon,. of which the door belong-s to a 
trang-er. Holland 
])('longs to Germany as much a"- Brittany and Kormandy 
to Franc(', and so long as Holland remains indcpendent. 
(;ermany can m'ver de\"l'lop to her full strength an
" more 
than France could when those two proyince
 belonged to 
England," 
The Prus
ian hi
torid.n, Tn'1Ìschke. wrote in I8ïo: 
.. 1'hele is no e"
ape frum the duty of the Gelman policy, 
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to rcg,lin the months of the l,ing of rivf'rs. the inexhaustible 
rp<;ourl'l' for Germany, tl1l' Rhine, A pure political connec- 
tion \\ ith Holland is perh,lps nnnece<-,sary. but an economic 
union is not. .\nd '\t' are much too modest if we fear to 
say. that Holland's entrdnce into the (;crman Cu<;tom 
l'nion i" for tb ao.; neCl,..,sary a,> our daily bread," 
That "modl'sÌ\'" later (
erman \\Titers shook fear- 
lessl
' off, Hen' FritL HIey wrote. in I8C)ï. in the .-t!l- 
dClIlschc Be,ù'gltll
 /llId dic X icderlalldc ' .. \re do not 
think of makin
 Holland German. for !"ince the memof\' of 
man it i
 alrea
:h' German, , , , We 
hall gi\'e HolÌand 
again the life of a realm, She needs our erÌligrants and 
our power for the development of her colonial possession
, 
"e need tho,;f' dominions, drenched with German blood 
(sic) for our economic expansion, -\re must have the 
Rhine to the mouth, where Holland's silent resistance 
obstructs us," 
Bernhardi said the same in GenWlll\' and the lIC\! 
War, Her Groh wrote four years ago, in his book, 
Holland Dcutscher B/lndcsta(l! (Holland a German League- 
state) .. Alliance\\ ith Germanv? 
o, only uncon- 
ditional connection l'an 
ecurë Holland qni'etly her 
colonial posses,.:i()n
 If (
ermany is once e,tabli<;hed in 
Holland. then has she the head of the greed\" English 
polyp in her hand," ' . ' 
Such ideas \\ ere uttered not infrequently during this 
war. Herr Alfred Ruhemann \Hote. after the fall of 
.\ntwerp: .. En'n if we keep .\ntwerp we have not yet 
""cured an outlet to tllf' sea, ""e need that certainh' 
which \H' can onl
 get if Holland becomes more dosel\' 
connected \\ith us," E\'en the King of Bavaria lent hÍs 
authority by saying. that Gel many "could at last get ,I' 
<;trdight outlet of tl1l' Rhine to the sea," Germans 
forgot, \\ hen talking about the anne'\:ation of Belgium, 
the 
tatement made b\" Herr Jagow, the German Secrc- 
tar\! of State for Foreign .\ftairs. just bdore the outbreak 
of hostilities, that GL'rman
' " could not profitably aHlH'X 
Belgian territory without making at the same time terri- 
torial acquisitions at the expense of Holland." Tho
t' 
signilìcant words are not, and cannot be, forgotten in our 
countf\', 
.\11 this makes the position of Holland quite dear. 
\'"C can dismiss as chimerical any idea ot Holland c\'er 
siding with the Central Powers against toe .,\lIies. 
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By James Douglas 


L ATE in the l'\"('nti,-
 a lad wa
 liftc.d out of the 
water at the Lambl'th 
wimming Baths. after 
having \\on a hotly conte<-,ted race, He had 
taken the la"t ounce out of him...c1f, and as he 
l,l
' at full len
th it \\a" appJ.rent thJ.t he "as utterh' 
I'\.hauskd, :\en'rthde'''-. in 
 ft'w minutes he wa, on 
hi" leg.. again, lead\' for thL: n('),. t race, The hov was 
Heggie :\kKf'Bna, Xon' of tho
 who applaudl
d his 
pluck "ould have fon's 'en that hc \\a, destined to becomf' 

 'hanr('lI
)r of tht' Exchl'!Jlwr 1
Ui"inR the greatest war 
III 0111' h\..,tof\', Tlw bo\ wa<; father of tIlf' man Eyer 

inre Ill' won- that rac" he h:!'> heen \\ inning other lac('s 
by ..,heer couraf" and gn J.Ìlw of hl'drt. In IR
7 he 
\\as bow in the \\inning CambridgL: l'ni\er
it\, Eight. and 
1)(' ro\\ cd in the Trinitv B,lll bOdt \\ hich \\ Oil tIll: (;rand 
and tl)(' Ste\\ald.... clIps at Henlc,,", The
_ athletil' 
tl iumph... pro\'ille ,\ c1uL to hi "uc,-,-" in the P,lrlian1l'n- 
t.lrvarea That 
UCI .'''' i" due to character a \\ell a, 
bràin.... to rourd,.. ,I \\'1,11 ,\... intellectual pO\\'er, 
Throughout Iii politi, ,\1 Coil'. PI' l\l' ha,> been n'markab1e 
for hi... iron fl'arle....;ne-.-, Hc ha<; nen'r hc
it.l.
'd tu 
fa
p a ...tOlI
l of unpfJpul
rity, .Ifter hp h,ld n'ade up hi.. 
111111d, It h a IdlL: qUdhtv 111 a ..,tdtl'..,111an dnd a n r\' 
valuahle on", The Hliti...h Veop1c lik, a man ,\Ìth a 
hack bone and whatt'\"r f;lult ma\ b,t found \\ith :\11', 
:\kKenna, hi" <;. \"l'n t Lritic ,annot l} that h. 1..; 
invertebrate. Th.r" I, nu Ii, ing politiCIan \\ ho ] , morl 
impen'iou
 to th bitin, bld",t" l)f unpopularih HI 
<;CI'Il1'" to thri\' on critill m dnd to draw freo.;h ir n"th 
from c.Jnhmlf'l
 It i d'ffi nit t.. ima:"i\1f d. jtlllÌiOl
 in 
\\ hich hi, "'J11-.ul11mat'. n 'J , \\ 'mId b! ] lttl..d Th! 
German, a
 ('rt th,tt thi, .' II' \\iU be \\on h\ tl " Ition 


with the strongest nen'e, It is \\ith satisfaction that 
1 ht' British public notes the strong nerve of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for he is the l1e[\'C centre of our. 
financial system, As the business world looks to thc 
banking world for light and leading. so the banking 
\\ orId looks to the Treasury, and so the Treasury looks 
to the Chancellor. There is a profound difference betweeu 
peace i1nance and war finance. In peace blunders 
and aberrations arc not irretrie\'ab1e, There is a margin 
grf'at ennugh to cover a multitude of fman( ial sins, But 
in \\ ar-and espfcially in a war utter1
' unparallc1('d in 
'-'cale-one false step may b.. irreparable, 
It is not too much to say that upon :\fr. l\Jd\:enna 
depends the "olwncy of the .\lIil'd PO\\ ers, .. Compared 
\\ith Reginald :\kKenna," said a picturesque American 
writer, .. John D, Rockdeller is a piper." No multi- 
millionaire I'\'er handled operations so colossal as tho<;e 
he ha" carried out with an easy mastery which a
tonishes 
the astute
t iinanciers in the \\orId. In finance nothing 
sun:l'l'ds like success, and the ignorant are too apt to 
takc SUCCf'..." for granted, The sense of difficulty 0\'('1'- 
come is curiously absent from the Chancellor's exploits, 
'( 0 thc average man he appears to be a magician who 
wan,,, his 1i!"cal \\ d.nd and produces thousands of miHions 
\Jut of no\\herl'. But tbe experts know that he is a 

uprcmc master of his art, \\ith a mind capable of seeing 
the whole cur\"\:; of finance as well as grasping its minutest 
detail..; 
It i..; not easy to per
uade the general public tbat his 

n ,It ""ar Loan wa
 I'qt\Íva\cnt to a great victory for 
the '\llih, a \ ictor\" a..; vital a<; the )Iarne or Ypres or 
'\'nll1n, Yd ...ueh is the trnth, It is not indiscreet nO\\ 
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tu .lùmit th.lt the iìr::.t \\.Ir Luan \\.b .t c'lImp..tr.liiy,
 
f,tilure, It produced unly threc hundred milliuns. The 
secund \\'ar Loan produced six hundred millions. being 
the \'..tstcst loan operation the \\ orld has eyer \\ itnessed. 
cumbined with a gigantic 
chcme for converting and 
liquefying hundreds of millions of (onsols. There \\ erc 
many gloomy forebodings among the \\ise men of the 
city, They thought his proposals \\ere revolutionary, 
But they worked without a hitch, 
A Great Business 
Ian 


The truth i,., that he is a gredt busille
s man as well .1" a 
grt...tt financier, He can hold hi" own with the hi
he"t 
banking authorities in the (it
, His scbeme for utili
ing 
_\merican secmitie.., wa
 <;0 daring that it took a\\a\ the 
breath of many of our greatest linancialexperb, _\. 
,ton' 
i,; told of a conference bet\\ cen the Chancellor and t1Îe 
h.lI1ker,;, It may be true or it ma\' not. It is 
did that 
the bankers cÚi.H' to the conferèncc in a hu,tile and 
sn.-'ptiùlI mood, It was a critic..tl juncture, but :\11'. 

k Kenna's nern' rosf' to the occd,;ion, He cun\ inced 
and conn'rted the cunference, and came out uf the 
dud triumphant. It must be admitted thdt nu am..ttcur 
I.lwyer-pulitician could han' performed that d..t.u;ling 
fc It. The Chancellur I...new hi" :--ubject, He hold sur- 
n'
'ed every inch uf the ground, He was furtilÌed \\ ith 
fact,; and \\ith rea"ons, .\11l1 it i,; ,;afe tu ,;av that the 
fruits of his audaciuus fUlesight will nllt all be g.lihered 
in till a later stage of the \\ .U', ' 
It is "orth remembering th.I t 
lr, :\k Kenn.l \\ as one of 

ir Ch.ll-Ies l>ilke's 
'Ollllg men, He" un his ..;pur" a... 
the hunorarv secretary of the Free Tlade l'nion, Hi" 
IÌrst parliarilf'ntary vÌctory was gained in a r.liher 
meticuluus duel with :\11'. ,\u"ten Chamberl..tin 0\ er .l 
preferential :luty on unstripped tobdccu! .. C-H ., 
a shrewed judge of men. promptly made him Financial 

ecretar\" to tlw Treasury, "here he evolved the 
machincì-y for üld .\ge P
nsion,;, a faultle,," piece of 
\\ urk, From the Treasun he went to the Bo.lnl of 
Educatiun, where he 
eèured granb fur 
econdalT 

d1001s, organised medical ÌIbpectiun, and opened thl 
training colleges to 
onconformists, 
Rut these things were but the prelude to his htanie 
work at the .\dmiraltv from ILJ08 to III I 1. To it \\l 
owe our command of the sea in the pre::.ent Wdr. Public 
memory is short, but it i.., \\"e1\ to ff'alize that \\e arL 
indebtèd for 
lr naval s
curity to :\11', l\ld\:enna's f..tr 
"eeing resolution In :\larch, HIOC), he di
do"l'd to a 
stdrtled Hou"e the facts which a searching allal.\
i..; 
of the <";erman na\'al l',;timates had revealed, There 
had been a large increase in thl' German annual instal- 
ments, He showed that the increase could onh- be 
explained by one or other 01 the hypothe
e'" òr by 
hoth combined, Either the rate of Gel man eon...truc- 
tion had been greatly accelerated or the size and 
cost of the German ..;lìips had been largely increa...ed, 
Hoth hyputheses proved to be true, The acceleration. 
,I t lirst denied bv the (
ermans. \\ as ultimateh' con- 
fl's
ed, Hilt the degrec of acceleratiun W.l"; ÍIbutlicil'nt 
to account for the incre.bl'd e:\.penditure, and thl' 
!--ecund hypothe
i" \\.LS quickly \'eritÌl'd, The nl'\\ 
Ccrman ships pro\ ed to be of far gre.tter "iæ and pn\\ er 
They werc armed \\ith 12 in, in...tead of II in, gun
. 


At the Admiralty 
Thl're \\'ere sharp diffcrencc" in the CLbinl'Ì a" to thl' 
numher of Dreadnoughh to he laid du\\ n, :\11'. 'ldÙ'l1l1.l 
demanded t'ight. 
en'rdl powerful ml'mbt'r..; of tIlt' 
Cabinet violently oppo
ed him. But'Ir :\ld\:enna carriell 
hi" programme, [he Iroll /)U!lC, 
ir Juhn Je1\icoc'.., 
tlag
hip, W,IS one uf the "hip
 he Idid do\\ n, 
It \\ a" e:\.pl'ctcd that the famuus eight wuuld be ,lIìul'd 
with 12 in, 
uns, hut \\hen the filII intl'ntill\l" of the 
(
ermans became known to the Admiralt\', and .Ifter t\\O 
ship
 had been laid down, the design, foi- the other "hip 
\\'ere re\'i
cd, and 1.;,5 in, gun
 \\ l.re introduced, For a 
lung time the secret \\ .1" kept, and \\ hen tht' \\ ar b.-ok4 
out Germany had in l)L'ing no hea\'il'r J.rnMmt'nt th..tn Ilt'r 
12 in, guns, It \\'.l'; :\11'. ,Ie Kt'nna \\'ho evuh t'd tIll' PO\\\ r- 
ful D and E l"Ia"", :\1r.:\k Kenna Wd" thl' lìl"t to .'Im .L 
"uhmarine \\ith .1 quick-tiring gLlIl, 
It is nnt 
l'nl'l alh known tlMt if Ill' h.ld ll'n1.lint,tl 
at the .\dn
ir.tlty \\1' ,I\Ould iu Iqq h,1\ l. h.leI II,leI\ 
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,I lied nf Z"pl'dill 
II Inn;... ,1,,,,:".1 I q I I lit ;.,:.1\ e 
.m ,01 d"l to \ ich.t.r
 tu build till lu..,t Briti"h I.l'pl'dill, 
It WdS built. hut it... hack \\.b blUkell h\ .Ill .lI"cidl'llt 
\\ hen it wa..; I,ltlllched, fht, tru,' ...tun IIf th..tt accidl.nt 
has ne\ er been tuld, l'nfortunatl'h'. "11'. :\Id\.l'nnd. left 
the _\dmira1ty in IljII. and nothirig mon \\.l
 done in 
the matter of Zeppelin
. 
:\[r. :\11' Kenna, like :\11'. .\
quith. i.., a ma"tt'r of 
tate- 
craft. He under"tand<; the art ,)f managing men, rhere 
were no qualrpl..,"hih hewa..;.!t the.-\dmiralty, 
ogrl..tÌl'r 
proof of his gift,; a" an administrator could he cum:ei\ l'd. 
He is not an l''\plosin and dötructi\ t "tate mdn, He 
prefel
 to build upun the l':\.isting foundation,;, He uncc 
"aid, aftl'r bein
 ,ome month
 at the .\dmiralt\', .. I ha\'c 
fuund many L"\
stoms and regulations \\ hich ...i.'enH'd ripe 
for abolition. and then on do,er l''\,unination I ha\ e dug 
out the reasun for them, rhere i, or then' ha... bI'en ,l 
rea,;on for e\ ery IL'l->artnH'ntal traòition, rhe point is 
tu find Gut the rea",on hdore you ,;\\ cep it a\\ d\', rIIi" 
i... uftcn vel V difficult, but it is alwd\'
 \Hlrth "hi Ie." 
rhi" e:\.piailì" tl1l' mi:\.tun of COur.i.
I' .111d c.llltiun 
\\hich i,; found III tht :\kh.enn.I'" IlIle at the rn'.I"Ilf\'. 
He Cdn pllt Ill" foot du\\n lillnl
 .LIld keep it du\\n, hilt 
hl culti\ dtC:> .lI1 upen mind, He makt, up hi, millll 
\ cry ,,10\\ I
, hilt onee made up it du...l.'; like a \ ice, Ilc 
i" broad in hi" uutlook ,\lthough he \\..to.; opp(l
"d to 
\\ onl.ln Sufh age, he 1Il'\'l'r lo...t hi,; urb.lIW IMtit:ncl' under 
jler<;i..;tent dnd acrimoniotb ,Ittdl'k" ;\0 m,lI1 c.lI1 "t.md 
lirl mon' ',ercnel
" rhl' tiJ.,.,t illlhtr.ltion (If this lJn,tlit V 
\\a" hi..; ,lttitude a" !lume 
eLTI't,ln' tu\\anb the .I;.:.itatioll 
tor interning ellt'my ..tliell", Hc' \\'.", thl' tdl
et I
I lIlallY 
violent LTitici
nb. hut he \H'\ er tlilldll'd bdon tire that 
W,IS in re.LliÌ\' aimed at L(lrd Kitd1l'ner. I II- ne\'er 
n'\c.Llc'd the f.let th,Lt he him.....\( de
iIed to intl'IIl.Lll the 
l'IIl'm\' aliens and 11(' m'\ cr defended hiIn....lf at the 
e:\. I)l'lì,;.
 of tIlt' " .11' <..mice. 
Loyalty t4) Collcagucs 
It i" no\\ cummull 1...1111\\ ledgl' th.lt thl' \\".lr OIl',,, \\"I're 
reluctallt to undertdke tht hurdell tlf illtc'lllllll'llt, for 
the "imple red"on that the
 h.ld no .It'''ommOllatioll, awl 
could nut 
I),lre :>uldier
, to g-n.lI d tIll' intnnment c.lInp. 
1.l)\'.tlt\- tu his cvl1ea
ul' i,,:\Ir. :\kh.l'llna'.., domin,Lllt 
ch
radel istic. It i" 'd. char.tctcristit "hi, it he "h..tres 
\\ ith :\11'. '\"'4uith, It t':\. pl,\Ílb the do
' bond bl,t \\'een 
him and the Prime :\Iini"ter. "ithuut internal loy.Llty 
the Cualition :\lini
trv could not st,lI1d tht ...train o( \\'<11:, 
rhdt it ::.hould ha\'e stood it 0 long and !-on \\'1'11 i" a proof 
of public spÍIit in Olll ,;tak"man which 1J1atche
 the 
puhlfl' Spil it uf the natioll, 
In council :\11'. :\lcKenn.l i" irn'placLdbk, for hi... 'npreme 
qU3.1ity i,; judgment. I'alm, cold, and imparti.tI. 
othing 
d,,
' ao ounb for hi... di..., iplined ri,;' from (Jb
 urity to 
po\\er, 0 \'ing nothing to a pl.ttfolm popularitv or to a 
goud Pre'..., rhelT is dr,lIl1atic iwn
 in till' f.ld that he 
\\d
 pldccJ in the rred...ury h\ thl agit.ttion oyer ilw 

hurtagl' of ::.hel\:--, thl authur... of which huildcd 
hetter .th,lI1 they knl'\\, Prophet:-- pn'didt'd th.lt 
Ir. 
)Ic Kel1l1cl "ould n....ign U\l I' (ol....rr iptiull, 111\'\' were 
\\'lung, rIwy mi...judgt'd hi judgment. III- due
 not 
\\.lge \\.lr as .l pal ty m.lI1, He i
 lik4 ])111...1' ill hi" ))tl\\er 
of looking ahedd, It i... \\ ith to-mul W\\ th.lt hi, 
)>irit 
\He:>tle,., He is no "tickler fUI ah"olutl' u>curit\ in such a 
,truggle .1"; thi", He rl'cogni...,', that \\..tr .lbi.,li..,llt'... the 
canon" uf PC,lCC, and that it i" the dnt\ of the "t,th ,m.ll1 
to be hold to the \ erg\: uf ten1l'rit\ \\ Il\'re tIll' "t.Ikl'''' .tn' 
I high amI tht C,lll
 ,,) ...,tcn'd, Hi, tin' hundrl'dl1li11ioll 
BIll]gd i,., \\()rthy of Pitt in hi... mlht II,lI ing mood, It b 
d hlO\\ dt tll\' ht'drt uf (;el n1.lI1v 
,\ \\ ord ahout tIll' pi i\ ate cli..tl.lctror of the Ch.lI1Cl'llor 
Il1.l\' not he uut of pl.l'"l'. Ill' i, thc' mll"t t!onw...tic of 
mell. de\'oÌl'!1 to hi" bri11i.lIlt \\ if!' ,nel to hi... ch,LrIllin
 
dlilthen, 
I ch.ld dnd 1),1\ id, \\ ho im'.n'Í.lhh .lppt'ar .It 
the lunchl'on t,lh)'> in Smith Squ,Ire, ,md \\ hll ,lI t' hlllllO- 
ron"h' nickn.mwd, .. h.ultlll" ,lIIlI .. fhl Hun," :\lr<;, 
'Id\.l'nna \\ork... a h,lId a ht, [lll...b.LIld, .1IIlI i... hi right 
h.l11d in puhlic lifl rh.mJ...,. to ht r, th . Chdn '11m Iw.lr... 
tht' burden of ottic' li/!,hth ,md dlmu t I,.lil
, It mol\' 
inte"....1 Dr. 111')(1'1 idl tll knu\\' th.Lt hi... adouh!ablt, 
,lIlt.lgoni...t ." pll\ ; ,Ilh ,md nll'nt,Ilh nnab. ...Iwd and 
lln,lh.ltt'd In (;1'1 nI.l1l h i..,:ht fuln .11111 th,lt h fal'l the 
I limine-, ar of \\ .11' \\ ith ,milin onlidl'llt .mct iron;' 
llr,lI1c"I', h,,
 d upon thl dl',\\llòg, th,11 hl b r ll \\lIlg 
b'l\\ ill tl\4' . innilL h ,It 
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" T HUS do thl'\' "i
h who all' abuut to weep," 
Xo muH' f1ttiÌlg &scriptiOl
 in few wurd
 
an ,be 
found fur the prc"ent phght uf the 
erbldn 
nation, Tne war presents nu more complete, 
no mure terrible tragedy than that \\ hich has befallen 
the braye peasant peoplë who su lung and su 
uccessfull
' 
defended the p..b:, bdlTing I he rOdd to the Central 
Po\n'rs to Bu]garia and the Ea
t. 
The \\ekomt: \-isit of 
erbia's exiled rulers. the Crown 
l'rince ..md )1. Pa
hitch 
hould not on1\' afford this countr\' 
an occasion of paying tribute to bran' men in evil plight. 
hut should also bring to all mind" a fuller Tcalisatiol1 of 
the enurmity of the catastruplw which ha" 0\ el whelmed 
our ,\ llie... , It is difficult herc to in1clgine the dramatic 
suddcnnc"s, th( poignant agony of the tidal waYe 
which submerged Serbia in a few short \\'eeks, 
The cuuntn' is nut knO\\ n here, Englishmen hm'e fl'w 
h iends in Serbia: there were no ddil
' steamers to am' 

erbian Os tend tu make realisatiun "more eas\', But. 
nut withstanding the difficulty it is vitdlly necèssary to 
realise. The Serbians \\ill not speak freely of tIwir 
calamity. They are a proud pt'ople. who tind in mis- 
furtune r,tther a rea"-on for renewed effort than for lamen- 
tatiun un thc hO\1setops, " hilt' admiring them for their 
stuical endurance. it must be cunfessed that Serbian 
rt'tit'l'nce makes it hard for this country truly tu compre- 
hend tl1f' real situation, 
On broad lines it is knO\\ n that after twice repelling the 
An"trian invader. after suffering the scourge of typhus 
and the sapping drain of starYdtiun. Serbia. beset un all 
sides but one. tighting galldntly. albeit hupeless]y. agdinst 
tremendous odds withdre\\ her tighting remnant-- 
tuwards the west. ]eavin
 her cuuntry to the tender mCIT\' 
of the savage Bulgarian, the unciyili
ed Hungarian or the 
kultur-]oving Teutun, But what is knnwn of the true 
horrors. the whule cluth upun which thc brid tragic 

tur\' \\-as woven in relief? Since October of last \ car 
con;eryative estimates place the losses to the Serbian 
nation at about one million soub-and this uut of a small 
popl1l..ttion far less th..1n that of London, Killed and 
\\ oll11d('d in battle. died uf disease and prisoners form but 
él "l1Iall pUI tion of this total-the ci\'ilians, the women 
and children haH' supplied the greatest the most horriblc 
t>rop
rtion, :\rany h
\'e been bor
1e away into capt
yity, 
espeCIally women "Ith male duldren- the women are 
no\\' \\ orking- in Hungdrian tìclds, the children are being 
moulded to the best ability of Jesuit schools into subiecb 
of the Dual :\-Ionarchy, Both Hungarians and Bulgarians 
agree that only by schools can anything be done against 
what they art' pleased to call .. Serbian chauyinism," 
or \\ hat we \\ ould recognise and applaud as patrioti"m 
and ]ovc of national ideals, 
it is e..1sy to see 
ow ine\'itahly a national cata...tropl1l' 
II1lht fullo\\" a natlllnal defeat. En'n after the second 

lbt
'iJ.n invasion, \\hen by a superb counter-attack the 

erblan arm\' dnJ\'c the enel11\ north of the Danube and 
treed Serbi.ln soil. the conditiuns \\'ere terrible, In 
.Ianudry, IIIlS. the Serbian :\Ietropulitan said that then" 
\\ en' a million destitute old men, "omen and children, of 
whol11 a large percentage must die unless relief camt", 
The riche
t proyinces of the countrv had been de- 
vastated; there \\as no food, there \
'ere no medicines, 

\ \ i...it tu thes
 provÍl

e: w
s the most awful p:\.perience 
thclt \\.11' has f.,'1n'n, J h(' clles of untended \\ounded on 
lilt' -tlick,'n tidd are h:nibll' tu the cars of thuse \\ho 
1I11:l\'..lÍlin
 
lt'dr ..1nd see, but th,' unending moan of 
duldren \\ Inch ascended to the skies frUI11 the shattered. 
pillaged vill..1ge<..--:-what were ync(' Serbia's faÍl e,,-t \'illages, 
cannot be de...cnb"ed, Tn m1d
i"IIt, it is a nighhndTt', 
]n, each hOlb! chIldren were IYll1g and children were 
dymg; then wa.; no milk; there \\as little bread' the 
\\'dter, like the hOlbt'<;. was polluted dnd milTobe-l
den. 
doctOb !here \\ ere none: medicine... \\ l're not to be had, 
\nd 
o 11\ n'a"ele
... moaning hundreds and thOlhands of 
little lin's \\Tnt out. \ idims of tilt' war. 
If thi" W,b the cas" "hen tht.: S.>rhi..lIl (;on'rl1l11ent 
\\a" ,Ü Xi"
l. \\hen tl1l: r:lih\
IY 
11 
..l1onika \\J.s open. 
and \\ hl'1I aId fro III tilt' \1111 -, If dJlaton' alld ilhUllìcil'nt. 
\\;'b ..l\'ailJ.bk, \\hl) l,m I'ichllt: IhL l',ndilion II),da\, 


In place of a Gun'rument anxious to help the "uffcrl'rs 
there are militarv forces whose fundamental belief is 
that the fe\\er tlie Serbians \\ho remain alive tl1l' easier 
will bl' their task. ., As long a" there arc Serbians there 
will bl' Serbia." is the Bulgarian YÍt'w, Xor must it be 
forgottl'n that the rccent offensi\'e \\as prefaced by tl1l' 
ra\'age" of 1\'phlb in the whole countn' the victims 
numbering O\"er a hundred tllOusand. while many who 
recovered wt're \\t>akt'ned and deyitalised. unable to meet 
,\Bd ]i\-e through any unfayourable conditions, 
The combined attack on Serbia in last October brought 
into sharp relief thl' sufferings of a retreating nation, 
]n und,'r three montlb the entire tragedy had been played 
uut. The sacritice of the :-:'erbian arm\', although the 
side of th.' ston' most in prominence. . was but an in- 
tinite,.;imal pdrt. and after all soldiers go tu war expecting 
di"aster and death, The only unnecessarily horrrb'c 
part of the emnv's retreat \\as'that the mcn felt that it 
\\ as because of no fault of their own. or of their nation, 

 \nd vet the\' bear no grudge and "ant to tight agdin, 
Tht" s10w retÌ-eat. the awful hardships, the deadly silence 
of that sullen ]ong-dra\\ n rductant march from the 
beloved soil of Sl'rbia to alien lands. will new'r be fully 
dppreciatl'd- -('\'en the bards of Serbia \\ ill fail to rt'ndër 
justice to it, To thuse who shared in it, the retre
t 
remains as a slow-mo\ ing symphony of crescendo despa,u' 
\\ ith, hO\n'\ d, eyer a leitmotÍ\' of hope and contidence 111 
the future, 
Ill(' wounded and sick of the army were left hopelessly 
ac I helplessly interl11in
led with the stan'ing populace, 
\\'omen and children shared filth\' straw-strewn floors 
with soldiers, whose wound,,- we"re Tank with septic 
poisoning, Later, the civilians with the army sickened 
..l11d died bv scores, How hard was the way may be 
judged hy the fact that of the thou,;and
 of .\ustl-ian 
prisoners who "et out for the coas! only some, If:uOO 
reached Ydluna, rhe retrf'ating soldiers saw the ClVlhans 
dic of hunger and exhaustion and could ùo nuthing 
"haboc\'er to help them, 
In the snow\' mountains of .\Ibania, figures could bt. 
Sl'en, strugglin
 tn their knees in the snow in sil
nt 
uppli- 
cation for foud
 but there was none, a
d sll
ntly the 
sufferers would sink down soon to be a qmet sno\\'- 
mound hv the roadside, .\s we looked at those unfortu- 
nates, the knowledge that the sufferings of thuse left 
hehind surpassed those \\e witnessed, added horror to 
existence, For, in the grasp of the enemy tbere were fdr 
worse things than kindly, altho
f.!;h ]ong-dr,;,wn-out 
death in the snow or the mud, Famlhes saW their mem- 
hers subject to indignities worthy of a drun]
e
l Roman 
I'mperor in full Saturnalia, )[others were dlnded .from 
children, and dragged out a liff' of shame and nnsery, 
kno\\ ing that thcir lost ones were deeld in unkn
)\\ìl 
!.("ra\'es, ' Food was sent to (;ermany, gi\'l'n to the sold1l'rs, 
then' was little enuugh, and none for the: inhabitants, 
(;old and silver were expropriated, and rIch and poor 
alike were dri\"en to beg in the stre('ts, Law an
l urder 
ceased to exist. fhe whim of the common soldIer had 
replaced all codes of law, .\nd "ith all this there was no 
neutral eve-witness, no Americans to keep the hrute 
in-.;tincts õf the conquerors in check, In Xish, there were 
a few Columbia Cni\'ersi1\T uraduates of a Red Cross 
, h ' 1 1 
)Iis...ion who staved behind, but the Bulganans cou e 
not long tolerate" tlH'ir presence, , 
fhe Serbian n..ltion is cundemned to snfter alone, with- 
out am une to hear. much less to hdp. \\'hile we wait for 
the fulììlment of our promises to make Serhia gr
ater th..U1 
before. the nation is gi\'ing its pound of Hesh wlndl cannot 
he replaced, \\'e can ked Belgium, we cannot feed 
Serhid, );ohody can help thl'm and nohudy \\ ill evel: kn
)\\' 
\\ hat horrors are going on in where once \\'as happy Serbl
L 
It i,,- noble that t ht' Serbian arm\' should wish to begl\1 
.lg,\Ïn the ,;truggk, but we mu.;t nöt forget the "i1ent, arm
' 
of 
I'rhian civilians, tilt' <,Id men, women and children, 
whu art.: snff(".ring ,lIlII tlyin
 daily to l11..1kl' ,ul,Empl'rur's 
h,,]id,l\" \\ hl'n \"1' du arri\'p a".lin in SerbIa. let all 
nlt'..I"-IIH'... of rdid he ready \\ith th
 .\1'111\', do nut]et it be 
IWI't........uy tf) lI1..lke "'''I'(,..
I" at tilt' dl'\
'nth hOI,lr. :\]uch 
h,I" Iwcn ,I"kl'd of 
erhÍ.l allll l\1\1dl "hall \'c gi\ en h...1'. 
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Expeditiol1 


By Herbert G. Ponting 


III this II/ost ;lItcrestillf: article .1[1', Herhert POlltill:;:. 
member of Captaill ,";cott's E\þeditioll alld therefore 
thorough/\' fall/iliar tl,/th the c(J/lditio/ls tlmt arc like/\' 
to þre'i.'ail during the latter part of ,....,1' E1'Ilest ."'"haeklelmz's 
C\.þeditio/l, explail/s as /learly as ea/l hc dOI:e /rom th(' 
sm/lt\' injormatio/l flwt has so far re(lched liS the prnhah1e 
positio/l 0; ,......ir Ell/est's pm t\' at the prese/lt time, 
The phlltll
J(Iph "j the .....ollth 1'111(' IIppCllIillg "II pa;:.c 2 
'i.t'tIS printed /1'011/ (I w
ll'i'i.'e tllkm by Licutella/lt /I, 
Bo'à'CYs, rhe film (.'(IS brollf:ht 
ac1{ bv ('(Iþtain Scott 
to his last camp, alld Zl'as there fnll/lif b\' the Search 
Party eight months (liter his death, It Ll'as s/lbseq/lentl\' 
de'i.'eloped (It Caþe Em/ls, 


T HE real incentiw for Sir Ernest Shackleton's 
trans-Antarctic journey i!' to explore the unkrlOwn 
region \'.ch lies bet\\een the Weddell Sea and 
the South PolP. That in ibt'lf is a trenwndolls 
und('\"taking, but men'h' to re
ard the J>nle a..; a .. half- 
way hou
," so to 
pe'ak. and to essay to continue on 
the journey to tht' opposite side of tIlt' Polar continent, 
is a colossal task, To accomplish this unprecedented 
ÍC'at of exploration ha
 bef'n Sir Ernest's fonde..;t hopt' 
e\'er !'ince he penetrated within one hunòred milf's of 
the South Pole eight years ago, 
The ri!'ks of all preyiou!' South Polar e'\peditions arf' 
practically doubled, as 
ir Ernest is not only relying on 
his own party getting safely through. but also on anothl'r 
part
. safely reaching the opposite sid" of the continent 
independently. and prO\'iding him with ..;upplie..; for a 
large part of the latter part of his great journey.., well 
a..; for emergencie
 when he reachb his journey's end, 
Had he essa\'ed to rest content with reaching the South 
:'" ole from a' point from which it had not hitherto been 
approached. and to turn back on his tracks. and return to 
the \\'edddl Sea. he would haye had the absolute certall1ty 
that pro\'Í!'ions \\ ould be cached along the latter part òf 
his return route. and he would ha\ e kno\\ n ,':\.actly \\ hat 
arrangement" had been mack to meet an
' emergencie,.. 
which might arise, There could b(' no such certainty in 
the tremendous task \\ hich Ill' 
t't him<;eIf. and. J}I'rhd.p'" 
anxiet\" about the e'\ pected food ,kpots and ,..uppIie
 
at the'journey's end haye been among hi
' harò..;llips, 
From the Pole 

\t the time of \\Titing the
{' line..;. 
Iarch 2t1th. Wf' 
know little more than was contained in the tir..;t \\ ireless 
messages from the .-t urorn, Tlwse messdgl'S in?icate 
that Sir Erne..;t intended to tra\"el from the Pole. Via tllf' 
Beardmore Glacier. to Hut Point on 
ldIurdo 
ound, 
which is an arm of the Ross Sea, In the absence of am' 
information from the Endural/ce. the ...hip by which 1\1' 
and his main party-!'ailed to the \\ l'ddell 
ea. \\e can onl
 
a,surrie that he àdhered to his proposed time schedule. 
and started 011 his trans-.\ntarctic journe
 from 
onll' 
point on the shore of the \\'ed
cll 
ea bet
\l'en Cral
am> 
Land \\ hich i!' due south of South .\mcnca. and ( Od.t " 
Land: as near the dati> of Odober ht. Iqlj..l" the \\l'ather 
pennitted. and not latel than, 
()\'embl'.r I
t. 
Pro\'iding that lw nwt \\ Ith no nllsfortune, and no 
impassable'mountain., or c
d.sms ir
lpo.......ible to ('rlls
:- 
and nothing but !'uch physICal barners \\ ould. daunt 
Ir 
Erne..;t 
hackleton-he hoped to reach the South Pole' 
about Christmas Day, .\...suming that 1\1' did so. dnd 
that his dog-teams \\:ere \\ell and going 
trong. and th,lt 
neither hi<; party nor the dogs were di,.,
res..;('d for lad. ,?f 
food. we can bðt estimd.te the appro:\.lmatl' date of hI" 
journey's end by referring to .\mundsf'n.... time-tabh' 
.\I11undsen left the South Polf' on Del ember lith. 1l)1 I. 
\\ith 16 dogs, and IH' rea('hed hi..; bd....e at tht' Bay of \\'ha,les 
3n the (;reat lee Harrier on Jd.nUdry 23th. IqU, '\lth 

Ie\'en dogs, all well, He therdort' co\"ert'd the JOO mill,... 
m 40 days, but he was extreme1\- fortunate .as rl'g,L
d..; 
\\'\'ath('r. entountering little of thl' 
e\"en' \\ md \\ hlch 

listre",,,,:'d Scott '..; l)drt
 sO milch, (The B,L
' of \\'
1ak..; i..; 
-too mile... from Cape EYaIh on the Ro,.,... 
e,1 mam p.Lrt 
of till' Rarri"r not ...h('wn in till' plan,) 
Shackkton', 1"011111". ,'i,1 th" B",tnlmon' 1;1.\1"11'1 I... 


about 50 miles longer than \mund"en's, .\110\\ ing sa
' 
ten days for the e....tra di!'tanCL and the \\ors(' conditions 
of weàther which would seem to pre\"ail on this route. 
and assuming that Shackleton left the Pole on D('cember 
26th. and that the .-t urora party laid out depots of food 
for him for tlw greatf'r part of tlw \\ay to tllf' Jkarrhll
rf' 
(;lacil'r. \H' may hope that ]If' ..;afl'l
 readH.d II lit p"illt 
,.,,,me timl' .lhOllt thl' middl(' of Fl'hru,II,' I.L";t. ()n a 
journey of 'Ilch magnitude how("\'er man.\: (l.-Ia ys I:ligh t 
be experienced, and. en
n if he got through s,LÍl'ly, it i... 
I'onceiyable that he might have been 
veral weeks longer. 
Had e\'er\'thin
 worked out as Sir Erncst hoped and 
planned, añd had till' A /1/ 01 a not met \\ ith tIlt' mi
- 
fortune recently reported. he \\ould have Idt 
k
lun'o 

úund earl\" in 
Iarch. and we should ha\ e had news of 
him from 
òme Xew Zealand port early in .\pril. 
So much for man-mad(' plans, Hut in that storm- 
hl'akn end of the world one ne\'l'r hnows what a "inglf' 
hour ma
' bring forth as reg,Lrds \\eather. rhe hlil.7:ud..; 
of the .\ntarctic are of such severity that e\'C'1l small 
stones dre blown about in the wind. 


The "_ \urora " 
On 1Ia\' 6th the .-t urora was blm\ n from her mooring 
,oft Cape i
\'ans, Ld.t. 7ï ,25 S" and became f,ist in the icc- 
pack, in which !'he appears to have drifted for owr nine 
months to as far Xorth as Lat, 64,30 S.. 161 E. With 
this misfortune to his !'hip ended all po

iblc hope of 
ir 
Erm s1' s relief t hi
 Year from the Ross Sea end of the 
journe\', It i,., unlik"ely that any relief ship can reach him 
before Jannan" ne'\t, a<.: until then. it bein
 now th
 
beginning of tile Antarctic "inter. the sea "ill be frozen 
or blocked" ith ice-pack, 
But the fact of the .-t IIrurcl. being blown out to ,>ea. and 
relief for thf' pre..;ent impossible, does not neces.;;ari,]Y 
infer disa!'ter to an\'one, It mean., a \'ear's longer eXile 
in the .\ntarctic. 'and a certain amòunt of hardship. 
hut if th(' base ha, heen reached safely by Sir Erne'st 
and his party, and proper supplies were found thef
, 
not of necessit\" anything ,,'ur..;e, 
flw dra\\ ing on-i. leaf prepared frum m," photograph.; 
of the south part bf 
k
Iurdo Sound will illu..;tlate the 
point..; "hich I "ish to n
ak,e clear, ,.,0 f
r as I am abl\' to, 
I do not pretend that It I
 geogrd.plllcally correct, but 
it gin's a fairly accurate idea of the topograph" of the 
di..;trict. from an imaginary point abO\"e the edge of th(' 
Harne (;lacier at Cape Eya)b The line of approach 
to Hut Point a'TO"S the Rarrif'r. at the end of the journf'Y, 
would \"ar\" according to the ice conditions, If the "Cd 
"ere frozeil it might 'l'
tend well out to the 
,outh-we
t, 
or it might lie to\\ards tht' pminence called Castle Roc!", 
if the ";f'd. \\ ere open. and the 
urface of the Harrier haòly 
(Te\'assed near the Idml on the line marked, I h,
\ I' 
made it d sunlluel vif'\\, wlll'n the sea would he ff opf'n: 
but it mu
t be borne in mind that from the end of ,\pril 
to ]anuan' the ,;ea \\ould probahly, but not by any 
means ('l'I
tainh. he fro/en, The freezing nf tIll' ,.,e,1 
dl'pend..; on tIll: mug-hness ,of thl' w
'ath{'r. H ('ont1l1ua] 

tllnn
 are experienced dunng the \\'lllter the 

a may not 
c\ en freeæ at all Uyer a large part of the 
ound. 


Cape Evans 
On the other hand. it is quite pos.;;ible that tlw SI.unò 
might be frolen not unly durin
 the winter. but, to .l 
les
 extent during the sL\lllI1\e[ a... well. , In s]
ort. though 
it i..; more than probd.ble thdt tIll' \\ 111 tel' Ice 
etwl'l'n 
Hut Point and Clpt' E\',llh \\'O\ùd break up dunng till 
,.,\lmmer, it is \'et I)(),..,.,ibll' tbat it might not. 
The fact diat the .-t III ora had td!"en up mooring,.. 0/1 
Cape Eyan..; indicate that Captain Sco,tt'::o \\Ínte
:C)u
rtl'T!' 
\\erf' being u
ed .b the ba,,<' for operations, If Sir l'..nll'st 
"'L1l'clt:'(lf'cl in reaching thi..; place' he would be abl,' to Ii\'! 
with ..;on1(' pretelH"p to comfort, pn)\'iding ('nough cluthing 
had bee'n lanrli-d from t he Aurora, l'nfortuna te1\ a 
1I1t'
 age ha... "tdt('(l th,lt .. t.hl' 1M) 
y i" ,hort of f\lel and 
.-Iot hing nothing would ('('rtaml\' pn .
.nt grl'a kr 
diftì.-llltil'" t h,m fOlld ,I'" I\"t hil\!.?: \\ .11 III 1',111 1)(' nud." fmm 
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(';11 :-hin", The ff \Y\ddell' "pal i, n
t a f
lr bearint! 
.-reature, but ;:-- covered \\ith ' nar:,p hall' \\lnch hd
 no 
\\ armth in it. Thl.' animal... are protected fr
J1n t!lC' (:old 
by a thich la\'l'r of fat, \.dled" bluhber," whICh lIe..; )u.;t 
under the ..;kln, 
l'\\ h-bmn :'lab h,IV 1 ' ...oft. fur cOdb. 
hut thev a;c not cah 
d until October. Seal blubber 
make.... è
cdlent fuel. and if enough "eab can be ...PI'ured, 
thi.... \\ould ...olvI the fud diftìcult), 


Ready Stores Only 
It appears that ff rcad
 store... unl
'" were landed at 
Cape E\ an.; Fortunate

: t1Wl"l' arc lar
e "t?re.; of f
od 
kft b\' the Scott E....pechtlOn here an,d at 
 ape Ro
d". 
Sir E'll1e..;t's old \\ inter quarters llunng Ins la.;t e:\'pe- 
dition, ahout ...evl'n mil<-... di..;tant. tl\t're are other lar
l' 
...upplie.; uf tinned food and t1.0Ul, Thi
 place, can Dt' 
reached from r.qw F\'ans \\ lwther the sea he frozen or not, 
bv wav of the BdllW (
lacitT, It appear
 that only 
t\\ 0 1110nth,,' ..;tore... were landed, hy the .-t uyora at Hut 
Point. hut at the Discovery Hut at this place there we
e 
/.'nn...iclt-rablc' supplies of biscuits in IQU, and the..;e will 
he ITood for a1l\' kngth of time, 
l
 Sl'I'ms fairl\' certain that there i
 not likely to be an
' 
dhtn'"... from l.lck 'If food, <lothing is likely to be the 
diflìcult\', Fairlv ,<lti.;facturv foot-gear can be madl 
from sl'
d-:--kin
, 'but not doÜll's, Seal-meat i..; excellent 
eating, ta.;tin
 not unlike bear t1.e.;h, , 
1 t would appear that food ùepot
 had bec:n laId out 
toward" the Pulp. as the mcs"age tell... of " SIX who had 
mack tl1l' jounlf'Y to the S()utl
.. having returned o.;
fdy 
fin :\Ialch -tth of la.;t vear. At present, howe
'cr. \\
', do 
not knO\\' h(m far south thi<; party ...ucceeded m placmg 
thl 'depot.;, The me""age state", "On January 24 th (I

I5) 
a part
' of thref' men, \\,ith dogs, "et <;>ut for the Bluff to 
f'"t.lhli...h a depot. takmg store
 \\ lth them for tl!at 
purpo"e," \\.;0, th2t " tl1l' next da
 Captain :\Iackm- 
tosh, accompanied by two 
Ithe
 membe
-
 uf the party, 
left the 
hip for a 'iledge tnp \\'lth dog
, 
Later \\c are told, un :\Iav 6th, the day the .\urora 
\\ a
 blown out to s
a, that" 'Captain :\Iåckinto...h and his 
two companions, a... well a
 the three men who had w',nt. 
to the Bluff to p
tabli.,h a depot, and four members of the 

cientilìc Staft, were ashore." The me"sage continues: 
.. \\'\' saw no more of them,' It \\ould appear, at first 
sight. that there \\as d gran> note in thi
 last sentence, 
.\;1(1 if the 
hip wt'n' at Hnt Point all the time. from 
1.l1lUarv :qth to :\Iay hth. and the Ì\\ 0 references con- 

'('rne(l'the sClmc journe
 
 of thl'
e t\\O p.utie
, the news 
would hi' gran' enon
h, a
 it \\ould I):' ele,lr that the 
Bluff part\? (\\l' art" not told \\ hen tIll' other IMrt
' went) 
at 1e.I...t, \, a... 
f'\'eral \\'f'('}.." onnhll', They \\ Imld not he 
likeh" to hf' ont morf' than t\\O \\('l'k... from Hut Point. 
a..; tllf' di"t.lI\("t. wonlll probably hi' not 0\'1'1' Xo milf's to 
\\h"l"l tl\f'\' \\lI\lld depot thl.il 
npplif'..., .\..; they had 
dog.; \\ ith tIlf'm, thi..; ,hould .dlem for l"l'asonahk dl"la
-s, 
Hut (1\1 ).UlUd!V 24th and 2')th, \\111'1\ thl'';f' t\\O partil's 
Idt, the 'I W 0111. on acnl11nt (If the ice. had probably 
heen unabk tu gl.t \\ ithin nldn\ mill'
; of Hut Point. 
On rden ing to my diar
' I 1ìnd that in Iq II Captain 

cott ':- ...hip tl1(' fLYya Sn,'a got \\ ithin Ì\\O milp.;, of 
Cape Evan
 as earl\, ao.; J,111l1ary 4th, yet the fol
0\\1Ilg 
Vl"ar 
he was unable to get nearer th,lI\ t WI) mIll's of 
L1}w E,-ans a... late ao.; Fl"hlllary hth, It i... thercfon' 
quite ronceÏ\'ahll' th.lt thl ,_ll/royCl might han' 11('en ,W 
mill' or more from Hut Pornt nn ].1\1\IaIT 2-tth. 


Hut Point 


The muff part
, ha\'ing made üne journey to the place 
when' the\' depotI'd thl'ir ..;tore..., perhaps returned to 
Hut Point, and after a few da\'.. ..;tarted off ag.lÍn \\ith 
otl1('r ...upplie In the nlL.tI1tirÌ1e, the ice havil
g broken, 
up hl'Ì\\{'I'n Cape Evan... and Ilut Point, the .;hip proceeded 
t hen" and on \I.lrch -tth, .1'" \\l' knO\\', tf)ok on the parÌ\' 
of ...i" \\ho had rdull1lfl hnm the jOl\nw\ on \\hich they 
...t:uÌI'<l fin l.mn.1I v ;1 
l'nk 11\1 Blnll 'p.ut\ of thrl"l' ma(h. .IS I ,hink thc'y 
dicl, 1J/()1 thall fllll' jtlIlI1H'\' tht,\, h,lIl 1I0t n't1Jllled 1\\ II 
1lI0nth,
 aftt" tIlt' motllr-I'.lrt\' 
ot ".Ift.h- hack. thou
h 
t h('\' had "tartl.d a \\ f"'k (,Irlil"r t h.lI\ thl' motor pal ty, 
TIlt' ml' -agl' i... n(,t I k.1I Oil thi point, but I think th,lt 
\\e m:l\ "tiel\' ,I' 
uml' th,lt th, v madl IIlflN than 1IIll' 
j01lrnn' and that !hl h.ld 1\lIt 1'1 tnrnnl fwm tl\l' IClst 
Ùlll', III lilt' ml l\ltlml ...11\(, Ih", Idt "11 l.lll11,I1T 21th. 
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thl ship had merdy not bel'n in touch with them, and 
had left H nt Point for her "inter berth on )Iarch 4th, 
\\'(' can but hopt' that this is what is meant. until we 
hno\\ l11ore, 
The motor part\' no doubt aimed for a point much 
f.1.rther south than'the Bluff, but Capt, Scott's experience 
of motor-sleù
es was not a happy one, How far thi
 
part\' went is 'at present a matter of conjecture, \\'e can 
only. hope that thc
' had bette.r h
ck with their machine 
than 
cott did, 
'\.s fot the SCIentIsts, they are probably 
safe enough at Cape Evans, 
Cape E\'ans cannot be reached from Hut Point except 
bv \\ a\' of the frozen 
ea, and if Sir Ernest Shackleton 
arriyed at Hut Point in FebrualT or )Iarch of this year 
he would probably lìnd the way to Cape Evans barred b
' 
open \\ ateI'. a.; the ice usually break
 up in Janu
l1'Y anfl 
February, In thi
 e\ ent, he would ha\'e to remalll thert' 
until thè sea froze. which it probabl
' would do in .\pril. 
There is no \Va\' of reaching Cape Evans from Hut Point 
except over tIll; frozen sea, the land is completely blocked 
b\' the impassable glacier
; of :\lount Erebus, He would 
have to .;ubsist on ,'uch supplies as he found there, 
<;upplemented by seal meat, There are usuall
T a 
ood 
many seals at thi
 place, and thc blubber would make 
Roud fuel. Hen' again clothing would be a problem, 
;1" \'Cry little of anything seems to have been Idt 
b\' the' . hyoya, beyùnd the sledgin
 rations, the majnr 
part of which 
\'as -pro

?ly " dep,oted" hy the \'ariOl!S 
Southern partIes at dlÍ1erent pomts, In any case, ,It 
would not ha\'e appearcd necessary to land large suppl1es 
at Hut Point, st:'cin
 th.1.t the Rasc was Capc Evans and 
that was well prO\'i..;ioned. 
Doubtful Points 
.\ Íl'w more da\'... will probabIv set at rest aU further 
conjecture, as WI' ;hall no doubt Ileal' of the safe arri\'al of 
the .-! uyoya at 
ew Zealand, It is to be hoped that all 
these doubtful point.; will then be cleared up, and that the 
fortunes of the bra\ e fellO\\s who have nsked so much 
\\ill appear more favourable !ha!l the prcsent 
wagre 
infoimatioh to hand seems to mdlCate, And a
am, the 
Ellduy(1/lce, now due at anv time in South America, ma
' 
arrive with Sir Enlf'st and lÌi
 party safd
' aboard, Though 
he had failed to carry out his splèndid project in fu
I. the 
whole nation would breathe a ...igh of profound relief tf) 
known that at lea
,t he and thos{' \\ ith him, arc safe, 
For tl1l' present \\ c must derive such comf<}rt as \\l' can 
frnm the certain knowlt.dge that the Empire docs not 
hold a man morc litted for the task hl' umkrtol,k than 
Sir E
-nest Shackleton. an'd th
t in snch men as Wild, 
Crean, H urle\'. and :\farston, he ha
 men of as gn'at 
H'S0111T(' in elì1Crgency as hinbe!f, 
* * * * * 
P,S,- T alld thi" on .\pril 4th as tll(' .artic
e goes t
 
Pres.;, I Sl'e from the information contallll'd 111 to-da:-' :' 
de.;patch to tl1l' /)ail\' ('/y(lI/idc, concf'rni,ng th
' mis.;ing- 

outhern parties, i.; :--till ohscnre, hut I.I('nt. 
tenhousf' 
who ha... now rcachcd New Zealand on the A IIrOYll 
cun...ider.; that the had weather would .1.CC01mt for their non- 
rl'Ìurn up tu the time the "hip left Hut Point. 
It no\\' appears that the parÌ\' that 
et out on Jal
uary 
25 th from the o.;J1Ïp headed for :\Iount Hooper, whIch I:: 
Ii5 miles from Hut Point. 
It would see111 that the motor-s1edgf' wa
 found to h!' 
a..; un
atisfactor\' ao.; those of the Scott e"pedition, as it 
failed to readl Hut Point. One of Captain Scott '" 
mutors, after numerous bn'akdown.;, pushed on some 
iìft\, miles or marl' further. 
t.reat difficult\- seem<; to ha\'e been e"pericnced hy 
the sledging parties off Cape Armitage, according to the 
laÌlst cle:,patch, Thi
 place has always h,ad a had 
reputation for ùangerous ice, 0\\ ing to eroSIOn hy the 
t'llITf'nt \\ hich flow
 under the Barrier here, 


\\\, \\'(,uld (lraw atkntion to thl' eharnung 
hilling p,lpcr- 
con'rl'l! hool,ll't..; p"bli..llI'c1 for tll(' liec\icj 
o('il'ÌY b\' ,'! r. 
Philip Lel" \\ .m\l'r, 1I11(h-r tl\(' generie titll' of \
/,,,,nYa
l/h,a, 
.\1I1onl!; the 1.lte:,t \ ohl111e" to 1)(' i..;suel! are /)(/!'tra.tl.
 f}/ ( /inst 
.11111 TIlt last SII f>f>t'Y: they are (',Iitl'd hy \1 r. (", I', Hili of tIll' 
Hliti...h :\lu-,;eul11 anI! il!u.;tr.ltec\ \\:th nproductlOns of,fam,oll'= 
I'ictun:" \h, .\, E Zimml'rn'.. tran.;I.lti'!n of tllf' lu...toncal 
"l)(,l'ch of l'ericll'" fo! m.; .lI1othl"r hut 1l1ll!lu.;tr.ltl'll \'ollll:I1
. 
.1Il.! \"I't another contain.; F{/
t(Y rOI'/II ," ] ht'''1' :\kI110r.lhdla 
'.Ill' ,I <Ii-tinct bOil 11 to 10\'('1.. IIf lito'r.ltlll'
 alld art, 
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CHA r A 
7\gmance qf the South 
13y H, VE f7ERE STACPOOLE 


c/I 


:--:'Y:-IIJPSIS. .1lacquart, an ad '(lItlller ,dw has spalt 
vi hI life at 
 'a, finds him",elf in Sydney on his beam 
), He ha
 a Jmicrful st ry of gold htdden up a river in 
, c ? Guinea, and mal. ,tll acquaintmlct' of Tillman, a sporting 
, n ab(ltlt It _'11, fond of J'll h/Ùla and racing, and of Houghton, 
<l 1 'll-educat. i Enrylishman out of a job, Through Tillman's 
"z/iu nce II i:, in" ,du.at to a ü..'al/lIY woolbroker, Scrt'td, ...Jho, 
hd '/1lf! heard .11 acquart '" star)' and namined his Plans, which 
a o it/, an -ldmiralt J chart, agrees to finance Ik: mterþrise, 

c'<Ld p"rcl''l a. 'j'a,,;l, the" Barracuda," Just before they 
leMe 
Ua quart encounters an old <hiþmate, Caþtain Hull, 
who is full" acquainted "lith hi
 'illainies, Hull f!ets in touch 
If itlz SL c , 'In ellga!;. him ami brings him aboard the yacht 
fu t as they are about to sail, By degrees Caþtain Hull prac- 
tically as 1/111L cnmmand of the enterprise through force of 
elw act,'r. Afler adz'entures thev arrh'e at Kew Guinea and 
anchor in a la" 'on, They go by boat up a river where they 
mak tile acquainlance of a drunken Dutchman, Triart, wlw 
Ù in charge of a rubber and camþhor station, Thf'Y catch 
sight of a beautiful Dyak girl, Chaya, According to .1facquart's 
story a man named Lant, who had seized this treausure, sunk his 
slúþ and murdered his crew with the e"(ceþti01l of aile man, 
"Smith," Lant then settled here, buried the treasure, and married 
a Dyak woman, chief of her tribe, Lant was murdered by 
" Smith," whom Captain Hull and the rest make little doubt 
was tw other than lUacquart, Chaya, with l.t:Jhom Houghton 
has fallen in love, is Lant's half-caste daughter, 11/ acquart 
guides them to a spot on the river-bank where he declares the 
cache to be, They dig through that night and the follou,ing but 
find nothing; they begin to think he is deceiving them, Then 
he starts the surmise that the Dyaks have moved the treasure 
to a sacred grOlJe in the iungle, Wiart is his authority for this, 
and he þt'Ymade
 his shiPmates to go with him in search of it, 


CHAPTER XX 
.1 Picture in the Forest 
I T was noon ne
t day "hen !\Iacquart, who had been in 
the house "ith \Viart ha\'ing a long talk, drew the 
others together for a consultation, 
He led them among the tree'i to a spot where a clearing 
had been made by Nature, a regular room of the wooJs roofed 
with blue sky and walled with the liquid shadow of foliage, 
l\Iacquart took his seat on the trunk of a camphor tree long 
fallen, Tillman sat do\\n beside him, whilst Hull and Houghton 
remained standing, 
.. Well, I've fixed it," said !\Iacquart. .. He's open to 
lead us to the place, not to-day because he has to look after 
the rubber chaps, it's pay-day, but to-morrow." 
.' Will he be sober? think you? .. asked Hull. 
.. He's off the drink. When we landed he was just at the 
end of a burst. He'll be right enough now for a couple of 
months and then he'll have another. He's that sort," 
.. Well," said Hull, "I guess you know more of the 
ff'llow's clock-works 
han 1 do, ,I car;'t st?mach the blighter 
no how, Them whlskcr
 of Ins stIcks In my gizzard, 1 
never could abide whisk.ers on a man- -them pork chop style 
If a man's a man, let him grow a full face of hair or stick to 
a mou"tache, Them sort of whi'ikers is unholy, and 1 don't 
mind a drinkin' man that take:> hi" drink prÏ-.per, but that 
chap don't. He" a last night'_ drunk goin' about in trousers. 
8y Jiminy, boy" if we don't hit the cache, we'll e'\.port him 
as an objeL' Ie" on, Them temp' ranee guys would give a 
hundred thousand dollars for him to take round the Statp5 
thc 1 would ,,0." , 
.. \\'el!, he's our last chance, said 
Iacquart, 'and 1 
pin my f,uth to him, 1 do '>0, You mayn't like him, but 
don't 'lY anything to rile him; he's the key to this pro 
pusition, 
., We won't do anything to rile lJ.im:' said Tillman, 
\\'here's Houghton going) .. 
Houghton had walked off and was away among the 
tre. ,. 
.. It's that gal," said the Captain, "she wa
 peekin' at 
u" from the tre and hp'<; gnnf' ;>fter her. Shc'" aftcr him, 
too, or my naml:' s not Hull. \\e only wantf'f! a r '
' of 
tu
kk do\ to, add . our top h,unper and b' ;o..,h, I bdi. ve 
wc \'f' bot one 
Houghtun l\old g-lirnp d hpr. a \\ hitl' 
Iint among tlH
 


Seas 


trees, She had been looking at them, He knew quit(' well 
that if he had not been of the part} she would not ha\'c heen 
there, Forgetting the others and heedless of every thin,!;, he 
made towards her, SLeing him coming she evaded him with- 
out taking flight, allo\\.ing herself to be seek every now 
and then and every now and then vanishing completely from 
sight. 
This was the edge of the great and nwsteriou" fore.,t tholt 
throws its cloak far and wide over New Guinea, The trees 
just here \\ere not very closely set but swinging lianas tnfted 
with growths and huge shrubs with foot-broad lea\ L'S gave 
ample cover for anyone pursued, Not wishing to call out, 
half laughing, half wxed, hit in the face by leaves and 
clutched at now and then by thorns, he continued the pursuit 
till now where the trees were denser and the gloom more 
profound he stood lost and without sight of her, surroundf'd 
on all sides by a barner that on all sides was the same, 
Parrots were cr:ving in the tree-tops and the pl1
h of the 
wind against the foliage came as a deep sigh, the voice of 
leagues of tree 'ileeping and half disturbed in their sle( p, 
fhen camp a scuttering in the branches up above, and a 
nut hit him on the shoulder and as he glanced up a.'lother 
nut caught him a sharp blow on the cheek. He was being 
pelted by little monkeys, swarms of little monkeys, skipping 
from branch to branch, hanging by their tails or by one hand, 
Ht was wiping his cheek when a laugh sounded ahno,"t at 
his elbow, and, turning, he saw Chaya, She \vas pu,.hing 
back the leaves that hid her to peep at him and before she- 
could escape he caught her. 
He held her hands, and as he drew her towards him he 
felt as though he were drawing towards him the \'ery 
soùl of the mysterious forests, the very spirit of this tropical 
land, unknown and strange, She looked straight and deep 
into hi
 eyes, and for a moment the prisoner and the capto! 
changed places: then, breaking the spell, he released hel 
hands to seize her to him, and he seized only air, She had 
eluded him again and he found himself face to face with 
nothing but swaying leaves, She had vanished as completely 
and suddenly as though the forest had snatched her from him, 
fhe forest that was her accomplice and of which she was 
the true child. 
He pushed the still swaying leaves aside, thought that 
he perceived a glimp5e of her and pursued it to find'-I1Jthing, 
Then after half an hour of fruitless wandering, he broke into 
an open glade and found him'idf close to the PapuJ.n village, 
There was a great commotion in the village, one of the rubber 
gatherers had been brought in, He was lying on the ground 
turning from side to side, crying out and, to all appearance
. 
delirious, 
As Houghton approached, the unfortunate man ceased 
his outcries, raised himself with a supreme effort nearly to hi
 
feet and then fell back, He was dead. The nati\'es, seeing 
the white man, pointed to the corpse and seemed trying to 
explain m,ttters, Then one of them shook something from 
a mat basket, pointed to it and to the corpse, The thing he 
had shaken from the basket was a scorpion, rather smaller 
than the one from which Chaya had saved Houghton, I t had 
bitten the unfortunate man only half an hour ago and here 
lay the result. 
Houghton shivered at the thought of what he had e"l'aped, 
It was like an object-lesson of what this country held for the 
unwary, a picture of its dangers for all who tread the paths 
of life or IO\'e, 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Great Thorn Bush 
Saji knew nothing of the meetings between Houghton and 
Chaya, Had he done so, Houghton's story "ould have 
come to a very abrupt end, Saji was a being who moved 
entirely in blinkers with a more than vivid view of his 
immediate objective, but with great darkness on either side 
of him, So we might fancy the tiger to move through the 
jungle, 
Having received his commission to watch the strangels 
and especially Macquart, he fulfilled it to the letter. The 
reward of his obedience would be Chaya; that was sufficient 
to blind him to everything else but his work. 
Hull and hi
 companions had found themseh es unobserved 
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Challa a Ramane. 01 Ihe Soulh Sea..) 


Vllultral." bll Jo.eJ!h Slmp.on, R.B A. 


"Before she could escape he caught her." 


and alone, The interest of the Papuans in them seemed 
to have died out and the Dyaks showed no evidence of their 
t'
istence, In reality. the newcomers made scarcely a move- 
ment that was not noted, Saji, unseen, was alwayS with them, 
He had followed them to the second dining at tho "pit, and 
he had lurked behind Wiart's house li
tening- to the con- 
versation between \\ïart and :\lacquart through a hole in the 
hoarding of the wall, , 
l-h' knew very little English, but enough to mahe out 
that a new move was in progress and that same night, comin!:?; 
hack through the forest glowing green to the moon he Illet 
the mother of Chaya and delivered hi" report, 


" They have dO!1e no digging to-night. s,Üd Saji, . They are 
all now a<:;leep, but the\' start to-morro\\ \...ith the rubhcr man,.' 
.. \\ here? .. 
" I do not know where, or for \\hat. The rubber man 
and he whom you told m(' to watch have been with their heads 
together for a long time t,llhinl! in one another's ear..., Thpv 
mean no good to the oth. r
 .. 
"Ho\\ " 
I do not hnow hO\\ . but I 
ITI..t1 dl Lth 1O all their talk. 
see that fin, \\ill /ZO a\...a\ into the forbt and only two return 
the rubbcr man .1Ild the othcr." 
Th(' old \H'ITIJ.n ",lill n"thing for ,l momcnt. She sl'emed 
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list, lUll to th, \\in l In tht trL and the ni
ht 11l!l uf 
tht' fu 
In tInt I Ii ht. " m 1 unutt L 
Slm, 'r m1 LJI, hi" 11.11" i b 'lly glowm: in th,-- .<1 
u 
li"ht, tl in Irnatio I of the spirit of thr Punan 
stahhlill,. ! (.urilJ, 
It \\
 ht :'" nnference bet\\een Age and Ðrstru tion, 
fhen lid: 
Y<lU mu ,t follow them, even if they I"ad you tu the 
Bhcl \".it! and you mU'it deal with the one you know 
t 
the nn m m..:nt \\hen you find him alone, Should you f.ul 
to g t him alan \'ou must deal with him in the pr{'sence of the 
othe!. pn though you die, Do you promise? " 
.. 1 ,,\\t ir." 
Chaya f .lme out from amidst the trees, She had been 
with th old woman and had left her before the meeting with 

ajl . then. looking hack, she had seen the meeting and I
ad 
rdurned to h
ten, Saji had been watching her aU the Ìlme 
as she listened, and the fervour of his words seemed derived 
from hcr presencp. The old woman did not seem to notice 
her. nor to care whether she was listening or not." 
., At what time do they leave? " she asked, 
" I do not know," said 5aji, "But leave when they m;ty, 
I will bt with them unseen." 
Without a single word more the old woman turned and 
.I\dde for the \illaae, 

aji and Chaya found themselves alone, These two 

e.;;pite the fact that Chaya was indifferent to him as though he 
were a dOfF. had long been companions in the fore
t. It wa-- 
:-;aji who had taught her to use a blow-pipe so that she LOuld kill 
.a treL kangaroo or a bird at ten yards' distance; he h.ld taught 
her woodcraft from the time \\ hen they had been children 
together. and she had once gone in the fishing prahu with him 
and had seen the sea breaking on the reef--. and the trepang 
gatherers at their work, and the great gulls fishing, the sailor 
brothers of the forest birds and as different from them as the 
toliage is from thL waves. 
She ha1 gone with him on his hunting e\:p
ditions III the 
forest. Saji was a great hunter of small g,lme, HI' \\ould 
have been equally great after big game had there been an
 to 
hunt, but here in these forests you might tra\ d days \\ithuut 
meeting anything more dangerous than the li-:ards and the 
climbing kangarQos, 
" You are going hunting then? "said Chaya in the sing- 
song voicr tu which the Saribas' dialect inclines, 
" To-morruw," said Saji, without raising his eyes. which 
he had lowered at her approach. 
.. In the forest? .. 
. In the forest." 
You have told me of the big black kangaroo that hunts 
in tht thorn. but to-morrow you follow the httle one. the one 
with the beard," 
"Then are two bearded ones in that party," said Saji, 
falling into her vein, 
"Hut \'our 
ame is the least. said Chaya. I know, 
He wa the c:layer of the white man who was my father. He 
must surelv die," 
" It ha" l:)f'('n .;;aid," 
. But the oth. rs," went on Chaya. ., must not die." 
, \\l)(\ know" r .. replied SajL "The forest is very full 

tath, he \\111 lead them to it. His purpose is set more 
tralght than a spear shaft, than the flight of an arrow," 
, I 
vill ;0 with you and see this thing," said Chaya. 
It \\111 be better to see than the killing of little birds 
'vlth the blow pipe or the trapping of fish in the nets. I will 
I with )OU 
t daybreak and I wIll bring my spear." 
SJ.ji for th" first time looked up at her, His eyes burned 
III the gloaming, then he glanced swiftlv down, 
As you \\ill." he sa;d, - 
:\Ieanwhil . the man in the tent and the man in the boat 
by th(' landir"
 'tag" and the man in the frame house slept. 
The whule ()mplicate
 and intricate conspiracy, now vaguely 
shado\\ J trl\ tho lay III balaIlle, watched only by Saji hiding 
near tll' t nt ,Illd H()u
hton. who, to-night, had tahen Till- 
man' pi and was hi.Jmg npar thl' boat. 
'1<1 lU lrt I dhle mmd wa,> en
1.gf'd on whatever 
plJ.n- lit 1 mad" 
w.in't hi, lellowadventliH'1 had not th" 
:,,1. f the pa"t ur sU"picion that a hand \\a" 
tretchÏI g 
ut r 1....1, 
'J In tht pt,sition of a man \\ ho leav.:; a 
Ill... .11"' 'If .11\ enturous life in distant, nuntries 
r \ ll1C\ ing him,'H forgutH'n, forg. ttin n the fact 
t h. II '" long 11l quiet plaCt and amongst small 
"nlnlUllll 
With th ption of Qne or two of the fi
him; D) lk c he 
\ Jt n '!- membf'r of the tribe. and he ..,1 'pt now thl 
...Ie p IIf th.. un]u,t, which ic: oltl'n more pL erul dnd plOf JUnd 
than the p of the just. 
... ï hiclin,; II ar the tf'lIt, had not the s!ighte"t nutiUn 
th.\t t hay,;, \\hn '\d'> 
II .ll'rnmpanv him on tll" morro\\ harl 
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any interest in the eÀpedition e\:cept the interest of the killing 
there might be to s 'I', 
aji judged Chap. Iw himsl'ìf, just J.S 
.iacquart judged the memory of the tiny Dyak villagè hy the 
memory of the great civilised cities. 
Hull, unconscious of 1'\ cry thing and J"illm 1ll suspiCious 
but tired, slept so that the soimd of their snonng might ha\'e 
been heard by the two watchers. Saji by the tent and Houghton 
by the ri\er. 
Then. as the colour of the sk\', the voice of the forest 
changed with the breal,ing dawn, and the river that had hdd 
the stars in reflection showed to the increasing hght ghost 
spirals of mist that clung to the mangroves with \Heathy 
fingers. 
Then. a golden glo\\ came over the forest, and the skv 
above the green of the trees deepened in dIStance and where 
the stars were but a moment ago there was now the bluenl'';s 
unutterable of the tropic dawn. 
Hull came out of the tent and stretched him"elL Huugh. 
ton had released himseH haH an hour ago from his duties as 
sentry, and was engaged in shaving himsell before a mIrror 
fastened to the tent canvas, and now Jacky and ÌIlacquart 
showed themselves coming up from the river-side. 
Lastly, Tillman made his appearance, 
.. \\"e'd better get breakfast and then set to work to pack 
the provisions," said Hull, 
.. \Ve won't want to take too much," put in 1\Jacquart. 
.. The expedition won't last long and we can always shoot as 
much as we want for food." 
":ðlaybe," replied the other. "but I ain't gain' to trust 
to no roast lizards for my grub, Here comes the sleepin' 
beauty." 
It was \\'iart who had appeared on the verandah at his 
house, 
\\ïart had imprO\ed very much in appearance since the\' 
first met him, He had been then at the end of one of hi,. 
periodical drinhing bouts and he would be all right now till 
th(' next attack, His face looked more healthy and more 
human, despite the whiskers that gave such great offence to 
Hull, and he had a rifle under his arm and a bandolier of 
cartridge... ,;lung across him. 
He came towards the part
 by the tent. for he was to 
breakfast with them, 
Hull 5t.ued at the coming figure with a frown on his 
face, 
.. Hi," ,;aid he, " \\'ha"t's' that? \\'hat are you doin' with 
that gun and them ca'tridges ? " 
"Doing." said \\ïart. "Xothing, carrying them.' 
.. Well, then," said Hull, " you'll just oblige me by calfyill 
them back -and lea\ in' them in the house; this is a plCnit it 
ain't no huntin' party," 
" But what are yon talking about?" cried \Viart. 'I 
always go armed in the woods," 
"Not \\ith me," said Hull, .. I'm meanin' no ojfpnce, 
but I don't go walkin' \\ith armed strangers in no woods. I'm 
as sure as certain you're an amiable mJ.n. but you're a stran- 
ger to me as the lady on the 'Frisco tram said to the gentlemJ.n 
whose foot was on her,;, Xow do you take me or do you don't 
-mv ultimatum is no armaments," 
"Then you can go without me," said \\ïart, grounding 
the butt of the rifle and half-turning away, 
"One moment, son," said Hull. "I can not, You'\'e 
contracted to lead this party, and it's up to you to finish the 
contrac.,.. 
Whether he received some sign frum l\Iacquart it is im- 
possible to say, but the Rubber 
Ian gave in suddenly, and 
unconditionally on the point of arms. put the rifle and car- 
tridges back in the house and sat down to breakfast. 
"I don't blame you for being cautious." said he, 
" though this seems caution run mad, if "ou'n excuse me for 
saying so, 'specially as the whole lot of you are armed, How- 
ever, let it stand at that. I don't mind." 
He understated the case, This was much m:1rc than 
caution run mad; it was perhaps the most deadly insult that 
one white man could put on another in that place, Hull 
did not care in the least. If \\ïart had attempted to back out 
of leading them he would. as he said, have taken him along 
by a haltrr. Instinct had warned him against \\'iart, He 
knew absolutely nothing of the suspicions that fillpd the more 
cultivated and sensitive minds of his companions. !Jut he did 
know that not on an\'. account would he trust himsell in 
lonely places with thr Rubber 
Ian if the latter were armed. 
There is no doubt thdt in his sub-conscious mind Hull had 
workpd out the sinister possibilities of any collaboration bf'- 
tween :\Iacquart and \\ïart. but he was unconscious of the 
fact. 
\\ hen breahfast W,lS uver the} began to pack up the 
pro\'isions, Hull supen ising, 
.. \rl' don't want no tent. said he, "rhere ain't nu 
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'First Aid'to Efficiency on Active Service 
THE BURBERRY 
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'Vhenever the severity of 
weather conditions to be faced, 
in any kind ofN a valor Military 
Service, calls for the highest 
form of protection, it is ex- 
pedient and economical to get 
the best top-coat obtainable, 
in a word, 


THE BURBERRY 


Made in especially woven and 
proofed Burberry cloths, in 
combinaticn with linings of 
Proofed Wool or Camel Fleece, 
The Burberry provides an 
effective and staunch safeguard 
against the worst weather of 
any climate, and embodies 
more advantages than have 
ever been combined in any 
other top-coat. 


THE BURBERRY 


The Naval Burberry -supplies a dry and comfort- 
.. My Burberry 1uu never let any water able shelter against driving 
through, I have worn it in a gale on a de- rain , sleet or snow , . 
,troyer, but it kept me abßolutely dry," 
-Walter Burness, -whilst reliably weather- 
a resisting, is healthfully self- 
,Jf
 ventilating. 
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 -keeps out biting wind better 
4 / . :
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.(;.ø--' U H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES 
H,I,H. THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 
H.R H. THE DUKE OF 1 HE ABRUZZI 
EARL KITCHENER, VISCOUNT FRENCH 
and other dilltinguillhed Officers Com- 
manding the Allied Armies and Navies. 


The Airman's Burberry 
"At an altitude oj 17.200 jeet, 1/our 
Gabardine with Camel Fltrce lining re- 
.isted cold to a remarkable degree, I 
COfIllider it an ideal out jìt, "-E. .11, 
Maitland, 
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NA.V-\L OR MILITARY Wl:.ATHERPROOFS. 
Until further notice BURRERRYS Cl EAN AND 
HE-PROOf Officers' "Burberryø," Tielockenø and 
Burberry Trencb,Warmø FR
E OF CHARGE. 


BURBERRYS 


H aymarket S.W. LO N DO N 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; and Provincial Agents 
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. ,,1., L L< rs in tl\(' forest to speak of, dnd we can light a !!mo

e 
till to k 1'1' 'em off if there are, Jachy can carry the pick and 
sh,,\ c1, Now thLn, if you're ready, histe your bundles," 
rh \ tr .amed off, \\iiart and ;\Iacquart leading, J,why 
and Hull ('')min n('Ü and fillman and Houghton follO\\Ïng, 
\\ï,u t had a po het l.'ompa"" and Hull had another, though, as 
\\ïart ",lid, hi::. knowledg p l)f the road was so intimate that 
rnmpa' w re nnneu 3an", 
fhey \\ent dO\\n the glaèk past the Papuan \ illage and 
,,(lUck into th tn:l. where the glade' ended: 
It \\a lik... I, ""ing into a house; the damar, cutch and 
ml 'lOr tr round them flung their branches to mak the 
roof, .... 100f cupported bv a thousand thousand pillars, 
.Iu t the outline' of the T,lrtar tents can still bp seen 
m th outlinp of th" roofs of the Chinese pagoJa-, !'.' in tl1(' 
llal , of the lathedral we can se(' a vague shetch of th ForL.-;t, 
that tu::.t homp of man, and in the gloom of our cathedrals 

 m tinctur of the gloom of the great cathedral that God 
r ,,It'''d f0r the first \\orshippers, 
Ille fOlt ; of the north ha\'e a solemnit\ all their 0\\ n 
"nd the fon -ts of the tropics a mystery inc
mmunicable to 
th ,- . who have not e'\perienced it, 
Hert in the twilight that o:;pems the Ì\\ ilight of the birth 
ot thinf-", \', getable life appears !'till clingll1g to its first and 
most eÜra\ .!gant forms, It mo\ I 3, Like that cOI1\"olvulus 
in the Botanical Gardens of Caracas that grows at the rate of 
/-ill inch an hour, here, in the forests of 
ew Guinea, the lianas 
kngthlll them::.eh'es almo!,t perceptibly, vines fight the trees 
í1-nd hill them, treps fall and crush the vines, The orchids arc 
every\\ here, The\, seem the furious attempt of the vegetable 
\\orId to enter th(' kingdom of the birds and butterflies and 
insLcts, rhat bird clingll1g to that rope of liantasse is a flower. 
that butterfly is an illusion, that insect an orchid, 
rhat hursting crash is a tree that has been falling for a 
\ ear [he fore"-t kills itself and recreates itself eternally; it is 
a communiÌ\' where the vegetable is king and \\ here the vege- 
taDle wars \\ith the animal, and the insects set traps for flies 
qnd thorn entanglements for animals. and mazes to bewilder 
and destroy men, 
Houghton was alive to these impressions, Tillman less so, 
.. I\'L fixed up "ith Hull," said he, " to keep those two 
chap" ah\ays in front of us ; they can't do any harm then," 
. .. I'm not afraid of them and their tricks, unless we find 
the cache," saiJ Houghton, "You see, while we are like this 
we Lan always guard against them, but should by any chance 
thi" lea1 of Macquart's be a real one and we touch the stutf, 
then, in the e'\citement of the business, when we aren't think- 
ing, tht'Y may get their blow in.' 
, You needn't worry about that," said Tillman, "This 
lea,\ is a spoof. I'm dea-l sure of that. :\Iac has some black 
Johe up his sleeve, D'you know, I've got to that condition 
now that 
h
 gold is le
s to me than tile chance of doing 

Iacquar
 1l11f we catch hIm playi!1g tricks; that chap has got 
on my spll1e, God! how I'm begll1ning to hate him! .. 
" I'm feeling like that," replied the other. "It's the 
-trangest thing. At first I liked him, he' seemed better than a 
fain talL, and slo\\ly I've got to feel like }OU, Yet he has 
never "iven me offence, Hull hated him all along, vou see he 

ne
v him 
etter and., besides, he's a chap that 'mov( 3 by 
ll1stl11Ct. Did you notIce the down he's taken on \\ïart ! ;, 
.. Y uU me,an ,on hi::. .whi...kers, l:Iull's a rum chap, and 
:>omehO\" he s hlt the thll1g about WI art that seems the bull's- 
eve, .-\ 
hap mtbt be a beast to grow a pair of things like 
that on his fac lost to all sens" of decency," 
Houghton laughed and they said no more. 
The work was becomll1g heavy, [hey were crossing a 
uu
cv patch where tall n
pah palms grew the nipah palm 
10\'1 thp water -and their feet "ank ankle deep at ever} 

Ìl'p, 
Bey,md lay clear ground except for barrier lianas saggin a 
,0 10\\ th1.t -,omf'times they could be stepped over. b 
In f'uttl1l!{ Hull out. of their '.:ouncil", Houghton and Till- 
man l::d maJe a ml<.;tahe, They ha:i considered him too 
vok
mc to trus
 with 
heir suspicions, th!'y had forgotten 
th,at he had a mll1d of Ills own, and that the working of that 
mllld uncheched by them might be prejudicial to their 
pl.1n::o, 
Hu
l as h
, ate. now: was thinking, The working of the 
jaws 111, maStIcatH?n stImulate<; some brains, just a
 the con- 
templatiOn of the Ideal stimuldtes others, Hull, as he chewed 
his b.u
lv b. ef, beo;an to think that he had never made full 
enqmnc::. of :\r
cquart a
 to the extent of Wiart's knowledge of 
their real bUs1l1e
s or hIs compensdtion if they were success- 
fuL 
.. ,Look here, , s
id he to 
Viart, " you know, I !,'po::.e, that 
vou re not takll1 us on tillS traverse for the sake of our 
hLalth, .. 

\'iart þ'lanced at 
!acqu.u
 whu at onc( chipped in: 
(), I \"e told \\ lart \" P not hunting f"r tho1t place 
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the niggers carted the baskets to tor nothing, He's quite 
ready tù lend us his assi!,tance without prodding too deep into 
our affairs." 
.. All the same," said Hull, "I'm a man that takes 
nothing from no man for nothing, and if we strike what we're 
lookin' for I'm not goin' to deny his due to him who brought 
us to it." 
" There'
 no use in talking of that yet," said Houghton, 
hurriedly. 
"0 yes, there is," said Hull, "It's better to settle 
jobs like these right off at the start, then there'll be no quarrel- 
ling at the finish, and if we hit what we're looking' for I'm up 
to give Mr. Wiart two hundred pound for his work in directin' 
us, a man can't say fairer than that." 
Tillman, who was looking at Wiart, thought that he saw 
a momentary gleam of mochery in his eye, 
" 0, that's all right," said he, "I'm not bothering about 
rewards, I can see plain enough what you gentlemen are 
after, and I'll not deny that I guessed it from :\Ir. :\Iacquart's 
questions and what he let fall. Well, if it's treasure, then, ,l1ld 
you strike it rich, I'm not 1I1disposed to take what you offer. 
1 Came on this expedition for the fun of the thing and to get 
away from that confounded rubber plantation for a day or 
two, that's what riled me when you objected to my carrying 
a rifle, That's maybe why you objected, You thouglìt in 
your mind, this man may make trouble-" 
" Wait a bit," put in Hull, .. I onl} put in my word against 
ar
s be
ause I didn't know you and because you were a bit 
thIck wlth Mac here, You'll observe 
Iac doesn't carry a 
gun, Mac and me has differences at times, don't we, ßlac ? 
A!ld I objects to any chanst of us quarrellin', Now, if :\lac's 
fnend had a gun, Mac might borrow it, mightn't you, l\lac ? " 
Houghton jumped to his feet. 
.. Come on," he said. .. There's no use 111 sitting here 
t
.lking. Let's be doing." 
rote began to pack 
p the things and the others, rIsing to 
their feet, helped hIm. Then they got under way in the 
same order of procession, 
At four o'clock they arrived at a part of the forest which 
goes by the native name of the Great Thorn Bush. 


(To be continued) 


The new faille silks are first favourites for spring frocks; 
these, as their name indicates, ha\'ing more or less of a raised 
surface, There is a considerable amount of substance about 
them and as a result they cut exceedmgly well. Faille silks 
are rather expensive, the better qualities mounting into quite 
a large figure per yard, The French designers were the first 
to realize their possibilities, and the French factories still 
working are responsible for quite a number of them, 


The new wrap coats for warmer weather have made 
thei
 appearance, and ,in the majority of cases call for prompt 
admlr,ttlon, A be.wtIful Bernard model seen the other day 
wa
 of Lincoln Green suède cloth with facings, collar and 
cutts of green and white bird's-eye spotted foulard. To 
the making of this coat no fewer than eight yards of material 
had gone, and the model hung in very full folds of sinaular 
gracefulness, ,b 


Some ve
y pretty hats, 
ave a narrow veil of lace, falling 
over the bnm and just velhng the eyes, It is the same idea 
as the narrow line of tulle hanging from many of the hats 
last year, but carried to a greater extreme, For these lace 
frills are to all intents and purposes eye wi Is, and should be 
'ocr\' restful to the eyes when there i:s a glare or a wind or 
dust is blowing. " 
Tiny sho
l
er capes are being seen here, there, and every- 
where, but It IS a well-known authority's opinion that they 
will not be. worn in earnest till the turn of the present year. 
Be that as It may, numbers of the new suits and wrap coats are 
decorated in this manner and it is said that cotton and linen 
frochs will follow the example in due course, 


P?ck
ts hav
 come into their own, not deceptive bogus 
atfalr
 mto which hand 
r handkerchief could not possibly 
b
 shpppd, but t
e genu
ne ar
icle. They are generally of 
dl.agona,1 ,shape, st
tched eltl:e
 side of the skirt, and are edged 
wIth mlht
ry braId or a plpmg of satin or taffetas, Quite 
an attractl\'e dress of serge had the pocket outlined with a 
wide button-hole stitching of worsted and looked very well, 


C.A,V, LA:\lP BL.LUS.for <;ar Lighting, beings]' dally cons-tructetl 
to '\lthstand eKl sIVe \ lbraUon, are slll'erior to the severe tests Im- 
p cd by a long run on a rough rOdd, Motori"ts are invited to 'Hite 
for Catalogue and full particulars.-C. A, V dndervell and Co, Ltd 
ï.kdrical Engineers, ALton, I undun, \\ .-AdvÌ- ,., 
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SUFplement to LAN D & \Y ATE R 


INEXPENSIVE 
HATS 
for Easter 


T HE Hat illustrated 
is an excellent ex- 
ample of the value 
to be obtained in our 
Millinery Department, 
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Our Book of New Spring 
Millinery posted free, 


:
a:d


: 
own workrooms" iD. 
bl-tcJr. panne. with bieb 
tulle crown. tied roand. 
with blur nbbon. UJ aD1' 
shade reqaued. 


MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 


Price 29/6 


LI)lITED 
VERE ST, and OXFORD ST, 
LONDON 


a Campaign Boot 
that will outlast the 
Campaign, 
will wear like nails for years, if need be, gIVIng full comfort 
from the very first, fitting finely, never letting in the wet, and 
looking as smart as the most particular officer could wish. 
That's the Norwell Trench Boot, the very finest Campaign Boot on 
the market, with 100 years' reputation for thoroughness behind it, 


Nó}wells 
.Perth '[jOOI8 
" Direct from Scotland." 
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The Norwelt T reach Boot (as illustrated) 
Specifi- is hand-buih throughout-light, but with 
cation, every point perfectly finished, for wear, 
dryness, and com'ort. See Ihe IlIu.tration- 
note the weh all round the heel, and Ihe full h,lf-inch 
sole of double-wearing, waterproof Dri-ped, Water- 
light tongues right to Ihe top, waterproof pebble- 
grained uppers, black or brown; special leather 
lining. With 3 buckles as shown, or wIth 75/ 
ordinary lace holes to the top. Post Free, - 
Also the Cavalry Officers' Field or Riding Bool. 
The up"ers are cut from best selecti"n 01 water- 
proof brown calf-skin, special ßex.ble uppers, leather 
lined, hand-built throughout, with or wilhout toe- 
caP". Wellington high legs, to lace over instep only, 
and filled wi.h small strap at 10;> of leg to keep this 
in position, Filled al.o with garter loops if 80- 
preferred 10 strap and buckle, POlt Free, 
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D. NORWELL & SON, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND, 


,............... 


Specialists in R 100 wearinllfoolwear. (Eltab 
Ii.bed OYe, 100 yean, 
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For,i," ortlu5 f"ceive ,,,,cial 0"''111011. 
Writ. now ItJr .V
W Foo/ø;,ar Cata/ofuø. 
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The Original Cording's. Estd.1839 
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Military Waterproofs. 
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The "EQUITOR" Coat 
(Resd.) 
Officers speak highly of the 
special provision for mounted wear 
in thF attached apron buttoning on 
one side. This absolutely shuts out 
'\n) rain. and when not in use fastens 
"on venieQt\y (out of sight) on the 
inside "f coat, which then serves 
jl1st as well for ordinary wear afoot. 
The coat can be had fitted with belt 
if desired. 
One of the recommended materials, 

o. 31, in colour an approved mili- 
tary fawn, is a tough. though finely- 
wO\en fabric, light in weight, yet; 
absolutely reliable for hard wear and 
tear, 
Also made with warm 
fleece detachable lining. 
-\n "Equitor" Coat with this 
snug "oollen "'rap or inner coat 
added, will keep out the bitterest 
wind or cold, and "Ill most surely 
minimise the e\ils of enforced ex- 
posure at night, 
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When ordermg an II Equitor" or oil Ser. 
vice" Coat (the .. Service" Coal Is made 
without the attached apron), or directing 
that one be sent on approval, height and 
chest measure, and rererence, should be 
givEn. 
New Illustrated List of walerproof coata. capea. boota; trench wadera &c.. at requut, 
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J. C. CORDING & C8
 
Watel'þrooJèrs to H.Jf. the !-(Ùlg 
Only Addresses: 
19 PICCADILLY, 'V. & 35 ST. JAMES'S ST, 
s,w. 


l1lexþensive 
C'rêþe de ChÙze 
Blouses 
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In view of the present 
widespread feeling Îor 
economy in dress, we have 
d,,,il!'ned a number oi 
simple and dainty, yet 
tho I' ou
hly pracLical, 
blouses at C'uite excep 
tional prices, This IS the 
more 
pparent when the 
prnent remarkable rise in 
th" price of all silk goods 
is taken into consideration, 
PIUCTICAL CRÊPE DE 
CHIXE BLOCSE, made 
by our own \\ orkers from 
reliable quaJit) Crepe de 
Chine, with large collar, 
to be worn outside coat, 
In black, white, na\v, 
sand, vellum, and h 
d.-anp;ea shades of pink. 
blue, and mauve, 
SPECIAL PRICE 
21 9 
In thick Japanese silk, 
189 
In soft white spot muslin, 
159 
rATALOCUF PO<;T FREE 


Debenharn 
& Free,þ_C?
y. 
"'.omore Strc
t, 
,Co:..ndi,h Squør..1 London_W 
F..mou. tor O'I."r" Cen1urv 
for Tos I.. for 
ol.tv f r V"lue 
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Mr. Dunlop heads a deputation. 


"- In conclusion, I will summarise my points: 
(1) There is annually a sum of more than 

3,500,OOO going out of this country in the 
purchase of foreign-made tyres. 
(2) There is an ample supply of British built 
tyres to meet all legitimate demands without the 
importation of a single foreign tyre. 
(3) Foreign tyres, on account of their bulk. 
occupy an appreciable amount of valuable space 
and thus accentuate the existing shortage of 
shipping. 
I submit, therefore, that on these three counts, 
the free import of foreign tyres at the present 
juncture is economically unsound and contrary 
to national interests." 


@[P 
RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
FOUNDERS OF THE PNEUMATIC TYRE INDUSTRY
 
Aston Cross, Birmingham; 14, Regent Street, 
london, S.W. PARIS: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll. 
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By LVU;3 ROl.maekcu. 


nrolDn erclul I elJ/ for "Lnnd and 1Vuftr: 


A Zeppelin Raid: The Kaiser counts the bag 



.. L':md & Water" 'Yar Lithographs, No. 11 
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By G. Spencer Prysc 
A refugee ship from Ostend reCeIVIng instructions from destroyers 
III mid-Channel, October, 1914 
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GEH..l\IA
 


CIIARJ.\CTER 


E hd\ (' no time fOl rhetolÏc. 
tronger than 
rhetoric is the might of fact.;; and we let them 

peak for 11'," \\"e thank you, Betlunan- 
Holh\(>
, for teaching us the
n words, Strange 
though it may appear to many, they were actually uttered 
bv the German Imperial Chancellor in his spef'ch to the 
H.eichstag. It i', by the might of facb that Germany 
is indicÌf'd a the bar of ci\'ilisation, and \\e ha\'e to Sl e 
to it that rhetoric has nu part either now or hereafter in 
s\\aying our judgment. In the 
dn1t' issue of the Timcs 
\\ hich contained the text of t11,e Chancellor's speech, 
appeared the report of the a\\ ful conditions prevailing 
at the camp for prisoners of war at \\"ittenberg during an 
outbreak of typhus, Rhetoric cah never \\ipe away thi::. 
infamy: it pas::> ;::0 into history among the unpardonable 
greater barbaritlb of war. Its horror is heightened by 
the fact that thi., crime again"t defenceles,; prisoners \\ a
 
cummitted \\ith the concurrence of d whole to\\ n. and 
that the drch-oHender wa" a duct or-a man of sufficient 
s,'ientitì.c knowledge to be fully cognisant of tIw sufferings 
J.nd death to which 110 \\a condemning thL<;p poor 
c,'ptive., by hi::. CO\\ ardly callousne"s and neglcrt of duty 
. a ne<;lcct for \\hich he has been given the Iron Cr0' , 
a decor<ltion which might tì.ttingly have been in
tituted 
by Herod or Caiapha::. a
 a di:,tinction for cruel men to 
COll1memOlate the part they had taken in putting to a 
;hameful death Him \\ho showed to mankind di\'ine pity 
,ll1d ('ompds
ion, 
Hideous facts sllfTeed one another so quicklv that by 
t!H' \ elY \\eight ()f thcir numbers they almo:,t crush the 
III dl t and mind into a stdle of apJ.thy. \Yonl-; either 
f.lil to describe them or eb n ha\ f' lost their signiiical1l ï 
h
 constant repetition, But we ha"e to keep 
teadily 
b-.-fore our eYL" that tho;:,è horrible facts, \\hich \\'1 would 
glcllUy 10'" sight of. arr the true Gelman chalactcr- -the 
\\Titin
 
o to speak in \\ hich the Teuton naturL' exprb,;r" 
it ('If, Raemaekel
' cartoons an' no exaggeration: thl'v 
al (' only the pictorial rppn .'ntations of actudl Ot urrencc" 
or livinO' truth,>, Rl
ard thp Kaiser gloating over a 

;"ppelin ba on the prf'vious pa
f' Its inhu11ldnity 
,vmld appal, did \\ not know that it repre
"nt<; the _ xart 
nl"nt,Ll dttitude \\ hich the Kai
nr and hi:-. CIIIMII'{I 
<l,;:,1Il11e to\\ J.Ill.. the n 
uIts (If ailShip r,tid... Thn' hope 


" 


.2 


to terrify Gn,at Blitain into de11lu.nding an Larly pearl' 
\\herefore the mope Briti:,h wome nand rhildren Üat are 

laughtered, the mon' tht'v triumph, 
In the Reich"tag la:,t \\'Lek. th\.. wcll-kno\\ n 
ocialist 
member, Dr. Leibknecht prote ted \ igorou"lv against the 
Chancellor' flagrant perversion of truth, :\0 doubt he 
doe.;; not :,tanrl alone, but tho...! \\ ho are \\ ith him form 
..uch a small minority of the (
erman pt::ople that one i5 
reminded of Abraham's una\ ailing plea for God's mercy 
on the citie of the plain, Prr>ÍL "'01' J. H, :\Iorgan, who 
speak> \\ ith th(' authority of ex pc riencf' has declared 
that .. the \\hole pc ople is infected with ...ome kind of 
moral distemper. To re:.:-ard Germanv a
 thl' misguided 
pupil of a mihtary ca
tt' \\hich alone stands in the way 
of her reformation. "teems to me to ignore the volume of 
e\ idenc a:-. to the complieity of officers and men in those 
orgies of outrage TIlt' Wittenberg infamy is yet further 
evidence of the same nature, and we doubt not that other 
testimony \\'ill rontinue to 11(' forthcoming, for we have 
not plumbed to its uttf'rmost depth German foulne,,> in 
\\ar, which is an inte'?;ral part of the German philoc::ophy of 
life, }Ir Asquith under,tands this, and has expressed 
himself mon than onct' in 'Such plain and e'\.plicit terms, 
thd.t those are mi:--.taken \\ ho consider h" was whittling 
away his pre\ ious determination when in his speech at 
LancJ.<;ter Housf' he attempteù to defÌne what he meant 
bv the destruction of the militdr\ domination of Pru:,sia. 
On tll(' following afternoon in the Hom ' of Lords Lord 
Crewf' made this quite clear \\hen he rebuked Lord 
Courtney of Pem\Ïth in thi
 :,traightfor\\ard manner; 
\\'hen Lurd Courtne)> tril to sep
1I atL Germdn enter- 
pri"c from German militari"m and the character of the 
German people from the ambitions uf the German General 
Staff, he is undertaking an impo""ible ta"k. 
The be
t ans\\er which has been given to the German 
Chancellor', speech is }Ir (;, K. Clll:
terton's brillidnt 
analy:;;s of it in L-\ 'D & \\' HI- R to-dav. He turns 
the big pronouncement inside out. and b
 placing in 
ju'\.tapo
ition ib ludicrou, contrJ.dictious and nun_ 
"en ical fabehoods rcveals in a clear light its insincerity 
and hypocri: y. He poinb Lout that \\ hill' it is true that 
l'ru",.,iJ. is thc only countrv that the Allies or any othcr 
people in the ci\'ilised world ha\'e any reason to put 
under lock and key, it doe:-. not mean Pru",ia is threatcned 
\\ith destruction in the \\ay it has de<;troyed for its 0\\11 
ends Bdgium and Serbia, Xo phrasf' could better 
de"cribe the obje,.t \\c ha\'e in view that German.y is 
to bf' put under lock and kf'Y for a term of years until 
it giws the \\orld indi
putablc e\ idence that its whole 
national character is changLd ; and it must be deprived 
of powl'r and organisation to do e\ it \Y(' know that 
many of the foul oftenc(, cummitted during the war 
which 
hf' ended\ ours to ju"tify on th\.. g-round of l1(u 
ity, 
or on some other e(Iually heinous prell''\.t ha\"e hdd their 
counterpart in time_ of I)f'acl.. in bu...in! tran::.J.ctions. 
rhat acute student of modern (
ennany. Dr. Arthur 
Shadwell, has remarked on the low "ommercial morality 
of German merchants. TllI
 main ohject of the Paris 
Conferenc(' mu<;t ncce
 ,drily bl' the dde!Iuate plOtection 
of .\llied I..ountric;::o again
t a lepetition of J.n un:,crupulous 
Lummelcial otielbl\"L dftU tilt' \\,11 b O\Lr. 
CharJ.L"Ìer dol.." not [h,m!! of an in.,t<ll1t: hl<td
L.o.;t 
tUlpituùe i<; not ct "udden OlCUlleUL \\e Ihl\l :o>u'n 
how GennJ.nylhl... IN d t11l' l,mful occa
ion of Lommen' 
in order to betray her ncÏ!.;hhours amI ha ,
loried in hel 
running. Thf're is not a rapital or indu-.trial city in 
Europe \\ hich cannot tf'll a stl)ry to match thE' one 
related in tlt( olumns to-ùa\ of how the (;el mans Ita\ ( 
OV('f-run thf' London Stock E,chap' The pnrpn<;(' of 
the Paris Confl'rLnc i"i to formulat.- .1 plan of I ampaign 
\\hich shall han,' for lb ann the pla'ing of (;enn,1l1v 
under lock and kl \ , that I uf dt'prn inr hcr of th" fn edOl;} 
sh hd. utili
ed hithlrtu t.. "l,luit <ll1d umIt'rminl th 
iudu...tn" of otlH'1 l1clti<Ju", fl,r It, I J\\ nmlll iIr amt>itiun
. 
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PERSPECTI'lE 


By Hi!aire Belloe 


T HOSE \\ho reaò the mi1itar\" history of tl1(' past 
al\\a\" lemarK one pUZ7Iï'ng feature n that 
hi
t(;IT ; it i... the contra:-,t bl't\\-een the 
,implicity 
of till" milital\' prohlem and the complex, becau
(' 
innlmplet( tashion 'in \\ hich that problem is u
ually 
,It tacked, 
rhe fund,lInental cau
 . of that contrast is, of course, 
\\hat ha.. been called in all the
, alticles the ff political 
j,ll'ÌOI . 
l'\w nearer one is in time to a military problem, or the 
mon cOl1cerIlf'd one j<; \\'ith its result, the more one under- 

tands \\'h
' thi, ., political factor" come<; in to disturh 
the comlJd.rd.u\ dy :-,imple militar
' probkms 
,reo for in..talll'(', marn'l to-da\ at the .-\\lie:. in liq3 
di\'iding their force
 for the siege òf Dunkirk, We man'e\ 
that such a blunckr \\'as possible, ,re regard the \ ictory 
of th(' French at ,rattig-nies as ::;umething gi\'en away by 
the folly of tllP diyidl'd Engnsh and (;erman commands 
to their opponent..; 
But the rea..;on we mal \'el i
 that we ft.-d none of the 
pa..;..iun
 of cUl1temporarip:->; that \\'e ha\'e not before us 
the ,tctual men with their contIicting \\ills and separate 
intele"ts; and, most of all. we kno\\' the future, 
When we e'\.c1,iÏm at tl1l-' folly of tlU' .\lIies in separating 
theil forn'", fin li(1,; it is he('ause \n> knm\' that their failure 
to destroy the re\'olutionarv armie" while there was \"ct 
time would breed the \\'hole, business of the 
apoleo'nic 
war" , 
The le:->;:;on of historY in a\l these matters is surely clear 
enough, It may be summed up, 1 think, in the foÌlowing 

implp prup(>
i tiul1 : - 
rile f!.real slrugf!.les, 1Il tchicll ultimale issltcs are im:olrecl, 
ol,m\'s reach a comþlele decisioll sooner or loler. 
I n other \\Ords, to cr\' off bcfure ,'ou are your<;e]f 
disarmed or ha\C' disarmèd your opponent. becail
e yon 
happen to think some C)ther matter (such as your present 
wealth, or phy
ical or mcntal ..;uff2ring) mOl:!:' important 
th,lI1 Yictory, is not to achien, a I..umpromi"e but simply 
tu 
ign a fooli..h trucp in the mid..;t of what wi)] n('ccs
arih' 
IJP- - taking hi..;tory a
 a whole- a still further prolonged 
war. 
"ictor\' oncp achie\'ed. the ddeatC'd part
' is defeatf'd 
u...ually for ,e\'er, alwa
's for gpnerations, Short ()f this, 
the struggle is but hriefly po
tpuned. 
,
,"ith hi..torIcal e\'enb \\'e <;ee this truth quite dearly, 
\\ Ith rontemporan' p\'ents it i
 confused by the fal
c 
pruportion.. we gin> to thin
.., th,Li an' too 'near W' or 
\\Ïth \\hich \\e are too much conceliled. d.nd hy the 
mul
itude of objects di..;turbing our judgment. - 
,\ hether non-militanT con-;iderations wi)] or \\ ill not 
mar the Lffort of one 'pal tv or the other in this great 
!--t:-uggle only the futun' Lan show, Rut \\ith regard 
to tIll' pre,.'nt moment of it- I mean the situation 
a
, 
t "td.nd:-. in thi-; pal ticular Pa......ion \\ ppl.;: of H}I6 -the 
a
tltudp of thp futun' hi-;torian \\ill be \Tr
' 
imple, Thc 
\ Ie\\' pre<,ented to the futurC' histori,lI1 will be what all the 
sIJldieb han' Ion;.. 
t'en, and wh.1t it \\uuld be well fo' all 
other... to <,ef' d.S c1earh' a<, the 
oldi('\', do, It is this; 
In d. 'ontIict tlw 'ultimate i
<;ue of which was at be,,1 
the 11l'\\ fOJ m \\ hich Euruped.n I"i\'ili...ation should td.ke 
on. ,1\Id at wOJ
t, the life or death of thd.t c;vi1isation 
(for m\ ,elf I belie\'f' it i
 a stru;..
lc IIf tllC' latter and not 
the former .1\ t) the militan' prohlt'm \\'a..; dl'd.r. Of the 
t \
 0 group... of combd.t,mb one (<II/Ie to enio\' after the 
\\ mter uf Iqq- through the collavl' or in..,iunificance 
of all, uthe] 
11 ib urbit- d din'. t and ...impl;, ontral : 
Pm ,1.1 OIï<lmsl'd and used \\ ith unqul'"tioned authOJitv 
much the 111l'...t of the md.chin('\'y and much the mos't 
of tIll' metal prudu:tion of Euro]1 , ,lI1d tlw nl<ln-pO\\er 
of nearh lho nulhon l)l,)ple .\gdilbt thi-; ....nUl mUlh 
forn, (\\hich, a,'rnrdin:-, 10 one \ it,\\" \\'.h trdng to 

n ,dlfy thl.' futun of Europe, in it... 0\\ n linage; acrord- 
1I1
 tu :-lnothel could unl.\- d( ,troy Eurup, an I"i\'ili..;ation. 
hewg IIllpO
f'l\t tc' 
rf'atl \n'l c chiefly oppo
c'd thref' 
\\ L ...t
rn \lh Ie 111 popnla
ion, fal \\ "ak('r in P[('- 
ductl\ ( 1)(1\\('1 hut rl.']Jh I1tm th, old .1l1d intl'n". 
ci\ ili,..tti"l\ fit Enl' pc. Il.lppih th, \ h.l,l thl. ,till IIf 


another budy nunwrically large- the RI1
'
i,lI1 Fmpire, 
But this ,.\lh' was cut off frum them and frum Flll lIpean 
aid. and in Ì-esòurce..; and charader ditfen,d \\ hol1\- fn m 
the we
tern group upon \\ hose rl'sistdnu' \\ ould u\tiillatel
' 
turn tIll' fate of the war. The \\'
stern group had railway
, 
machinery. ships, mine..; and could call. in a \,pf\' great 
n.tent for food, to d. much Ibs ,"xtent for metals and their 
product
, upon the :\ew ',"orld, which was not yet 
im'oh-ed, It W,lS superior to its enemies in the factors 
of intelligence and 
kill. It \\'as immeasUi ably their 
snpeiÏor in murab. But it was not actuall
' and 
mechanicalh- nnited. ho\\'e\'er strong its agreement, upon 
the commoñ l'nel, 
ot OJIC pd.fty within that group \\ as 
e\ en the admitted leader, It't alone- the unquestioned 
mastl'l' of the whole, nll'ir \'erv aims \\'ere 
omewhat 
din'rgent. for what each desired' from the \\'ar differed 
some\\hat from \\'hat each of its fellows desired, Italv 
could not but seek tllP control of tllP Adriatic and the 
security of her :\orthern frontier, France the positive 
destruètion of a new and menacing barbarism beyond 
her frontiers; BI itain, the continuation of an economic 
po"ition and Empire built up by t\\'o centuries of md.gnifi- 
cent ad\'enture, 
The resources each party could bring in .lid of the others 
similarly differed, _\ rëduced but \'eiT con::-iderabh' 
\'ulumt'- of manufacture for e'\:change remainecl to Creat 
Britain, who further kept the sea open for her .\11ie:->, 
The French had been first and best prepared with the 
purely military machine, fhe Italians, from ,the narrO\
'- 
\leSS of their front, \\.ere using d. lesser proportion of tlll'lr 
total mobili
able forces than the rest. The Eastl'rll 
all\' \\ ith onh' one narrow gate of entrance for foreign 
supply (sepal:ated by half the world from the tidd of 
battle) unde\'e1oped industrially, lacking for many months 
anything like an adequate armament, repres,entl'd in the 
combinatiun an exception which fm ther dbturbed the 
unit" of the \\'hole, 
The victor\' of the _\lIiance a
ain"t Prns<;ia and her 
dependent-; ,,:as nunc the \css certain. and had aJr'-',lch' 
'\ irtually been achie\'ed in the April of IlJI6, if the prublem 
\\ere regarded as a purely military one, , 
But it could not so bc regarded, :\ot only a certam 
neces
ary dh'ergencç. of aim but the di\-ergences of 
national temperament and recent experience, affeckd 
particularly tllP we<;tern Allies, The interest of th
 late 
spring of H)16 \as this future hbtorian will S:lY) lay 111 the 
contrast b{'1\\I.'en thesE; disturbing political factor:; and 
the clear military problem, 
Prussia could ultimatcIv be disarmed, There was no 
concei\'ab1e accident to 'interfere with thi
 conc1u
ion 
if the war were pursued to its ronclusion as a purely 
military task, In spite of her original enurmous pr
'- 
ponderancc in men and her existing prcponderance 
n. 
metal and machiner\', e:\.haustion threatened her as It 
did not threatf'n lier we,tern opponenb 'Iere ex- 
haustion did not threaten her ('astern opponent at 
all. This e'\:haustion Pru..."ia felt particularly upon 
the score of men, And it was dearl" one of her main 
ubjects at the moment ,LÌ once to 'conce.al this e:\.- 
haustiun a
 much as po
sihk bv misleading statenH'nts, 
and to achip\'e a decision before it should become fatal. 
Therefore did she perpetuall
' and at yast expen"l con- 
tinue to attack. her attack being no morc than the attempt 
to break the line.., of the great siege, Hut she further 
relied upon affecting non-military opinion, espl'cial,ly in 
the \\'f'stern powers opposed to her. 
o much ch
l 
;hc 
rely upon thi... that two incident:> at that partIcular 
l11on1l'nt-th(' late spring of IqI6 which will be to th,lÌ 
historian of the future quite plain in chdracter. wen' as 
,L fad di
turted b
' the pa...
i(Jns and the illl'\ itd.bk 
ad; 
of prupurtion affecting the judgment of contemporanl 
Thcs p t\\ 0 incidenb \\ en' the enurmou
 att,lcl.;: upun 
tht' sectur of ,"erdull and the isolatioJl of a \'('1" snl.ll 
British force in the remote Ea..;t at Kut d _\mara, 
:'uch a hi
tOl ian \\ uuld man l'I at íÌrst th.1t <111\ ml
 
conception \\d
 ]1u

ihI.. that 
lIch plna, " ,l...' .. thl 
t,\I.,in
 of 'enlun" or the .. peril of Kut" 
holild bl; 
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p" "ihk at all. But if he knt'w hi" hi"tnrv well anù could 
l"Innpare the situation" ith a hundred other such in the 
p.t"t. 111' would knmy ho\\ the ,misconception.; had arispn, 
I t is our whole bÜsinè"" in this critical móment to-da\' 
tl' ...,,' the thing a.; he \\ Oltld see it and to correct tho,.;' 
'ni:-.under-;tanding" to \\ hich, if \n arc not \\ i..e, that 
lÎ-;torian may han to ascribe our defeat. For to con- 
:-Iude the ,:.trì.lggle before Prussia is disarmed is to suffer 
ideat, with all tll(' consequences of that disaster for 
Furope and our5PI\"e5, 
Let us therefore state once more the mereh- military 
problem of the moment. The en('my i..; trying" to tal
'e 
\' erdun," I n 
Icsopotamia a reJieying force i" trying to 
cli
;cngage a .;ingle di\ ision contained by the Turks upon 
tlw Tigris, \\'hat, apart from all effect upon non-com- 
1'atants, is the merely military meaning of these two 
dforts ? 
The isolated force contained upon the Ti
ri,.; is not a 
quarter, it is not a sixth, of a single .\lIied force in 
action last Sunday upon one tiny front of nine miles out 
of the French front, It numbels in effectives not a half 
per cent, of the men actualh- engaged upon the western 
fron t. 
l'pon the other hand, the phrase, " to take Yerdun " 
ha..;, in the purely military sense, no significance whatso- 
eyer. The íf.'hole meanil/g al/d the olll\' meal/il/g, so far 
as the militar\' prob'em Ù col/cemed, of the struggle round 
J' crdWl, is the proportion 0; loss 'if'hiéh either pari\' h(/s 
suffered at allY stage dllril/g the attack, There is no 
question of breaking the French line. 1 here is no 
question of the "surrender of the fortress," for there is 
no fortress to surrender. No aImv is surrounded or 
nearh' surrounded, Xo mass of material and munition" 
even 'is in jeopardy, The enemy is prepared to sacrifice 
a certain number of men over and aboye the number of 
men which he puts out of action upon our side, He is 
prepared to exhau"t himself in this degree in order to be 
able to .say that his soldiers stand in the ruins of a par- 
ticular town-that is, upon a particular geographical 
Hea upon the map--there i-; now nothing more whatso- 

ver to be discovered in his efforts, 
Why is he prepared to do this? 
Because he be1ieyes that the effect, not militdf\' but 
political, 
ot upon soldiers studying the l
li
i
ary p
ol:>lems 
of disarmmg an opponent. but upon Clnhan opmlOn- 
éjutside France-will be such as to determine an early 
peace i.n his favour. For the same reason he may direct 
his last efforts against ourseh-es, 
In the first days of the attack upon Verdun he had 
another object. He thought that he would break the 
French line. Kow he knows that this cannot be done. 
And we know it too, But he is persuaded that by the 
continual repetition of the name " Verdun," by the con- 
tinual description of it as a fortress, by the concentration of 
the world's attention upon those mere houses, his presence 
among their ruins will shake the confidence of his foes 
and pÙrhaps determine some an:e:;sion of neutral aid for 
himself, The whole thing may be compared to the point 
\\ hich we ridicule so rightly in the later mediæval "ars, 
\\hen the capture of a single personage in an action wa<; 
regarded by both parties as decio;in', Becau.;
 the French 
King John was taken prisoner at Poitiers, a victory \\hich 
might have ended in the complete domination of France 
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bv the Planta1-, net, al1l1 came- to \\ ithin an acc of pro 
ducing, a ge-ne-rLttion lat, r, th(' union of Flann and Eng- 
land under one cnl\\n, \\.l'" thou<,ht to hay he('n g.-tilH'd, 
\\"ho tÒ-day pay the lea-;t attentiun to the death or the 
capture of a polititdl indi\ idual in an action' Whll 
')l11e tin1f' hel1l'p \\ ill ('<mCl i\'l" it pp""ibll' that till' mell' 
moving backward..; or fon\ ards of a small :-.t ,tion of a1l 
unbroken lim; upon the \\ e-;tern front app('ared to ,.0 
many contemporarie an event of capital importanc p ? 
Tlw French higher cnmmand h..t" for now nearh- two 
month..; -tood :-.tridly upon the dden
i\ (-' .. Ï-.illing 
(;ellnan<;," \\1n-: 
It i" a tremei1(lous moral str din on chiefs and men 
ali
.:f', in restraint of temper and in endurance of t::vil and 
pam, 
There is a super.tbunddnce of men for a counter offl'n- 
sive: \\'f\ out-number the enen1\ in the \\-, 5t by much 
more than half a-; much dgain ã" the total of hi;" f0l4 eo; 
there, Yet the French line <:.tdnds round Yerdun ab",u- 
lutely restricted tn defenc(' for wee};;s and week
, and, 
at stated time:-" slowly withdrawing-killing and maiming 
the enemy in heap:-., Is it not ob\ iou,> why) 
I repeat, it is our \\ hole dut\' in this moment. and the 
òuty of all tho,,_ wh()
 opini'on:-. in sum make up that 
natiunal jud
l11ent upon which governments I epose to 
treat tlH' struggle round Yerdun ..;imply and solely froIU 
the point of view of number,.;, \Yhat sacrifice can \\e 
impos: upon the enem
, \\'hat pIÎce can \\ e make him 
pay for ,.omething which has no military \"alue ? of how 
much blood \\ill that e'\hausted bodv still let itself be 
bled, That is the IInly thing that cmints, 
If at the end of the fight round Yerdun the French 
Imp ran from the .\rgonne <;outh-ea.;tward direct to St, 
)Iihiel; if the en('m\' wpre pn -ent at thé do,.,e upon all 
the ground no\\' held by the French within the salient 
(induding of cour:-." the area of '-erdun to\\ n ibelf). 
and if in the balance of loss and gain the enemv had lo
t 
200,000 men mor(' than the Frpnch, then the action would 
be an as"et of the highest value- to the .\lIied sid(' If the 
extra margin of 10...... \\ a,.; not 200,000, but half a million, 
it would not only be a \ ictory, but probably a decisive 
'\ icto[\' turning the whole war. 
To 'see that point ckarlv and to retain it unshaken 
throughout all the '\ ici-.sittides of the battle is, so far a
 
mere opinion is concerned, to \\in the \\ar, and it will 
be doing exactly that \\ hich the enemy most fears our 
doing, 
To thdt numerical estimate of the situation we must 
add another corollary equally important. If the Allies 
can compel the enemy thus to e'\haust himself upon the 
wel'tem front it \\ ill be \\ ith the- object of dt:-stro\"Ìng him 
\\ hen the counter-Offl'lbi\'e shall be launched, . 
rhe troops concentrated b\ the Germans, throughout 
the previous forty-eight hour:-, \\Tle launched in the c!t>ar 
weather of last Sunday, .\prillOth, 
The comprelH'n...ion of \\ hat follo\\ ed will be the easier 
if \\ e lUerely draw a linf' \\ ithout contours. marking \\ ith 
cros.;e<; at I and.! the heights of the. )Iort Homme and of 
Hill 30-t, 
One body, amounting to somewhat less than two 
dÎ\-isions, attacked along the arro\\:-, A A .\. it.; left coming 

hort of Béthincourt by "ome hundreds of yard:-" and ib 
right being a little to the We:-,t of ..\.Yocourt', Somethin; 
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like half this as
ault, therefore, was delin'red from the 
ma
 ; of wooùland called bv the name of " :\Ialancourt and 
A,"ocourt woods," and tlie whole of it aimed along the 
ea
i'>1 
lopt.; which led up to the bark of Hill 30-1-- It is a 
mile to a mile and a half \}f hard open ground, rising only 
óo feet above the la"t tre( :> of the wood and qo feet abovc 
the vallev". This attack alon
 the anow
 A A A appears, 
<.:0 far as we know at the moment of "riting, to have 
been dl'li\ ered somewhere about eight to nine in the 
morning of Sunday. I t came on by columns of com- 
panie..;. that is in very dens' and deep formation-and 
ib first and mo
t vigorous effort very nearly reached to 
tl1P French trenches, coming in snme points to \\ ithin a 
hundred yards of them, This fir<;t effort, however, was 
broken arid the large force employed retired to reform, 
Just after this first episode in the battle, apparently 
about ten o'clock in thp morning (these hours are con- 
jectural only until further information shall he afforded), 
the second attack waC' bunched along the line of 
the arrow<; B R B, this "erond attack lwing <.:on1f'what 
stronger in number and amounting to at Ipa
t t\\ 0 full 
divisi'ons. In all, therdOl C'. thC' cquivalel1t of four divi- 
sions, t\\O corps, or thereabouts, were already engaged, 
Thi>; first attack upon the east also faikd hpfore it had 
reached the first French trenche
; unlike its western 
fellow it went to piecC'<;, and the troops used fled for 
cover suffering the particularly sevpre losses consequent 
on 
uch local breakdowns, 
It was alreadv clear bcforC' noon that thC' enemy was 
not only attacking in such a direction and fa<;hion as 
menaced the :\Iort Homme directly upon the one side 
and indirectly, by Hill 30-t, upon the other; but also 
that hi..;. form of attark was such that if either of these two 
wings achieved its object it 'would take the remaindcr 
of th(' French line in reverse, Although the salient 
attacked \\as not pronounced, sucres" upon either sidp 
would mean not only the retirement of the French in 
front of that SUCCbS, but also a threat to the rear of the 
remainder of the French force suffering attack from the 
other section of the Germans, 
It is significant in this connection that appaJentl
. after 
the repulse of the first attack from B there was launched 
-as from C- a very large fresh force-on the exact 
<;trength of which accounts differ-across the now dry 
Hat belt of meadowland between the hills and thC' banks 
of the :\Ieu<;e itself, This gras<.: is \\ater-meadow often 
(and recently) flooded between that stream and the 
(
oose Cn "t, 
tretching up to the steep bank by which 
the crest ov
rlooks the stream, This very heavy blow 
was struck fight at the ruins of Cumières village and the 
l'
rench trenches covering those ruins and stretching to the 
f1\ er, but the field of fire was open, and the German 
check here led to \o'ery heavy loss, 

uch up to somewhere about noon or a little later, was 
the first phase of the battlp, 
rhe next ,phas
, which coverC'd all the afternoon up to 

unset, consIsted m no more than the repetition of these 
tu:"t a<.qu\t<., How the 
 were directed upon thp eastern 
WIngs from Band r \,e have as yet no details, But we 
k
ow they "
r(; repeated, probably \\ith bettpr troops 
hItherto held m resC'rve, and that, late in the evening, 
a space of about 500 yard" round about the thicker 
line D D. the German ma< ,reached and occupied 
the fir
t advanced French trench at the base of the :\Iort 
Homme, and ultimately remained in possession of it 
!hrough
ut the f?llowing night and day-up to the last 
l
formatIon, receIved on Tuesday evening, when these 
lme are 'HIt ten. 
It wa
 little or nothing to get for such an awful pricf' 
but the \\e ;tern attack from the din:ction A A was even 
Ie .; fortunate, The renewed a""aults were delivered here 
thn:.e sLparate times in the rom <;p of the afternoon, and 
all threC' of tht > refolew d attempts were thrown back, 
a<; had bpen the first m thC' morning, 
l pon t
is front,. to\\,ard<; thp pnd of the day, somewhere 
hetween five and, IX 0 chi k, an I ntirc1y fresh body of the 
streng
h of a bflgad
 (I think it may turn out to be 
Bavanan) appEared stIll further to th... German rifTht alon"" 
the arrow E and struck at AVI ourt from the; pxtrem
 
'1orth-wt <.:t, r omin in thu<; at th" clü...,' of the afi.tÏr and 
triking thL I:rench trenrh \\ h...n thp"e had upported 
he whole \\ C'lr
ht ùf thr da\', thi hri.
adf- or it
 11f'ad 
lement,,--not onh' n..dll'd hut (.pt( n.d thC' trl'ndl< - at 
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about the point F, and Were only dislodged just before 
dusk by a counter-attack. 
This Sunday fighting v,;as the main affair. üpon 
Monday all was quiet in front of Avocourt. A strong 
enemy effort against the centre behind Béthincourt 
"as thrown back; a flank attack on the right touched 
a point or two of the advanced trenche", and no more, 
Such was the 
ituation at the close of the battle "0 

ar as the description to hand in London on Tue
dav 
evening informs us, It is clear that the news lean:,; uS iÌl 
the middle of an action not yet completed and one upon 
a scale comparable to the great original attack of seven 
weeks ago upon the other side of the river. I 
,ay " com- 
parable," but not equal. For the numbf'rs engaged, 
though formidable, ha\'e hitherto counted only half 
those which struck the line between Ornes and Brabant 
on February 21St, 
'Yhile th{s main attack for HIC' carrying and sei7ing of 
the' :\Tort Hommc and Hill ,jo-t was proccC'ding, another 
attack. similar in \"olunw and prohahh' intl.ncled to 
prevellÌ rf'inforcel11C'nt hy the pontoon<; arr:o
" tÌlC' ':\[('\\S(', 
was being launched again"t thC' ('Mc (lu Poi\'1'e, 
There had heen gTPat artillf'rV activity along this main 
position ea<;t of the 
Ieusr the day hefore, just as there 
had been artillCl v activity we<;t of the 
Ieuse sevC'n 
weeks ago before thC' main àttack was launched upon the 
eastern side, and it was thought at one moment that the 
enemy was attempting to assault all along the line, but 
little came of it. And if would seem that the bombard- 
ment to which the one sidp had been subjected wa" (as 
the converse bombardment of the western "ide had heen 
se'"en weeks hefore) designed only to lea\'C the French 
command in doubt upon the point of main effort. 


The Evening Losses 
\Ye ha\. e as yet no estimate of the proportion of enemy 
losses in this affair up to the l\Ionday evening where mir 
present information ceases, 'Ye know that forces esti- 
mated at the lowest at se\'en and at the highest at nine, 
divisions were engaged in the attack from A\.ocourt to 
the Côte du Poine. We can only obtain the vaguest 
conception of their sacrifice by noting that the attacks 
were renewed again and again throughout the day and hy 
a very general statement (the basis for no rea<;oned ('on- 
clusion) upon the specially hea\"y loss of the enemy 
in front of Cumières and its wood-points where the enemy 
broke, whereas upon the rest of the front he retired after 
each attack in some order and reformed regularly for its 
renewal. \Vhat is simple and satisfactory in the relation 
is that the enemy continued to bring up fresh men, ',"e 
are particularly told that the body which struck between 
the Goose Crest and the river was new and so was the 
brigade which came down on Sunday evening from the 
extreme north-east upon Avocourt. \Yhat other new 
element<; were present we have not been told. 
But the enemy, who would be enormously advantagC'd 
if he could compel us to take up a foolish attitude towards 
the mere area of \' erdun (" hich attitude he belie\"es we 
are already taking), would be almost equally advantaged 
if the moment, let alone the place, of the main CüuntC'r- 
offensiw \\ ere to be determined hy political and not bv 
mili tary j udgmen t. 
""hen or how the counter-stroke is to be delivered IS 
a matter for the allied command alone, No one, whatever 
his personal vanity or power may be, would openly dispute 
so obvious a truth, But there is a danger that thf' mass 
of uninformed opinion may bring pressure to bear in 
favour of premature action, This danger is particularly 
great in a society the ultimate direction of which is com- 
mercial and civilian, Every day of delay is an' added 
expens
 and an added strain. That it ha<.: the >;ame effect 
upon the enemy we tend to fort!et. That the enduranc<:' 
of such expense or such strain is like the <owing of a 
harvest only to bI. reaped when it is ripe, those un- 
acquainted with the military conditions of concentration 
and mpply equally tend to forget, 
\\'hen we have made the enemy pay the very fulk<;t 
pric.: in exhau<;tion for a foolish pmchasL upon \\hich he is 
now embarked, not with a true military, but with a 
political object, it will be our next duty, as mh'ativc and 
therefore as diflìcu1t as the fir<,t, to "ait patiently through 
whate\'er space of time will best prrpale thc dc
i"ih' 
charartcr of tIt(' cmmtl'r-strnk(', and not to ha..;.tell or tc> 
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ct)nfu
l; by public ctunour the plans which will then be 
laid, To do so would be only second in folly, if second, to 
the folly of attaching to the area of Verdun the super- 
stitious importance \\ hich you already find attached 
to it in too many quarters 
I have \\fitten at this length upon the significance of 
the moment because, lacking an appreciation of it, 
the actual operations \,ill be \\ithout meaning. Let 
us now turn to an examination first of the position in 
)Ie"-opotamia and next of what the last enemy effort in 
this region of Yerdun has been. 


Position in Mesopotamia 
With regard to the position in :\Iesopotamia there is 
little or nothing to add to the official summary which has 
been circulated through the Pre <; with a map. also 
officially prO\ ided, \\ hich gi"e
 aU the main points of 
the situation, \Ye do not know tl
e chances of 
ucces
, 
for the very simple reason that the numerical factor, both 
in pieces and in men (which is the es,.,ential of the whole 
matter) is nec
ssarily concealed from us, \Ye know 
from the experience' of Europe that "ith reasonahlv 
good troops a line of six miles long entrenched is held 
at full strength if, say, more than twenty and leo;:<.: than 
thirty thousand men arc pre
ent. \Ye know that such 
a line cannot be touched, no matter what superiority of 
infantry attacks it, until it ha
 been pounded by very 
numerous heavy piel'L'" for anythin
 from 36 to -1-8 hours. 
But what numbers are present of guns or men- -the "holc 
ba,.,is of judgment-is not to be published, 
\\ ith the ground eye!) one is by this time familiar. 
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The Turkc: hay!' cons,)lidatcd an f''Xtrenll'h <;trong main 
position running upon ':'ketch III from.\ to B som
 IJ 
milt:-. in length, continuous S'l\ e fùr a c mpl p of m
lL"- 
\\here it is broken by th(; Slm
da :\Iar,.,h, 
nd rèposm þ 
npon ib right or ',outhern extremIty upof,l the :-hatt-d-
.
I, 
rhl'
; line,., L011Ìain General T()\\nshend s bes1l'ged Bntbh 
fmce lying in the bend of the ri\'er at hut, and an; known 
:l
 the E..: Sinn position, Beyond the dry, or mamly dry 
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watercourse called the Dujailah. th' flank of th
;e 
positions is covered bv a eerie of. ix n doubts, The Cui ner 
where this flank join" the main front is strl ngthened by a 
strong "ork, the Dujailah redoubt lying immediately 
behind th(; fos e formed bv thL old \\ atC'fconr::-e Some 
mile,., in front of thf' main E"- Sinn po
iti()n. the ultimate 
breaking of which is e ::f'ntial to tht; relief of the small 
force besieged at Kut, the Turks ha\<< put for\\ard 
advanced positions of l
 ''; strength de,.,tined to delay the 
British relieving fOlce, The first of thl'" at C, 15 o
, 16 
miles in a direct line down the ,.,tream upon the E"- Smn 
position, was carried by the relip\ ing force 
 )me days ago. 
The second and more formidable one, ],.no\\ n as the 
Sann-i- Y at position. is unfortunately 
till intact, 
This advanced line of the enemy repo" , c:_curely upon 
t\\O marshC',> north and south of the Tigris. the inten'al 
between (nearlv biSf'l"Ìed by the ri\ er) being little o\'er 
four milE..., Then wa,., apparently no po"'sibility "hats!)- 
ever of turning this comparati\'ely ,;hort line. the mar,.,hLs 
h,aving been recently flooded, though the ri\'er has not 
n
,'n, 
Thðe floods have also restricted the front the enemv has 
to defend upon this ad\'anced positi
m by L"ncroaéhi
g 
sompwhat upon the two e]o.treme
 of It. .\ll our pubhc 
npw
 \\ ith regard to the effort to carn: this ad\ anced 
position b contained in a despatch of e'\acHy '\'euteen 
word" in length' " 1 n attac u:a
 made at dtlu:n on the 
lith, but failed to get through thc ellemy's litlf'" and thd.t 
is all we know, 
I t is impo
sib
(' upon such information tù discu
s the 
matter furthel. \\'e can only wait for the rc,;ult. 


l\lain Offensive against the :\IDrt Homme 
Cpon la
t Fridav and Saturday, April 7th and 8th, the 
French command 
\'as ad\'i
"d of a great Loncentration of 
fresh force,; (probably not Ie , tÍ1an four division
 in 
strength and perhaps morp' upon thl' front behind the 
heirrhts \dlÌch run from Forg< - to thl' \\ood
 uf :\Ialan- 
COl
.t. The front line of German trerche,., at that moment 
ran as do the ero L"
 upon th(; accompanyiùg sk{,tch :'IIap 
I and the main concentration was taking plae,; roughly 
\
 here the two groups of thick black line:>, .\ and ß, stand 
upon that sketch, .' " 
It \\ as therefor
 clear. << 
peC1al1y 111 connechon \\lth the 
\'Crv violent bombardment which had de\'l'loped against 
the' French position
 along tl?e whole of thi,., nine ,miles 
snctor, that the enemy \\as gomg to make a :>trong bId for 
tlw :\Iort Homme, 
Ti1at height, ..is the rC3.der knows, is the point upon 
"hich J.ll tÌ1is first linL. four or fi\ I mik... in front of the 
main ('harny rid!" ,depends, The enc.m} must hold the 
:\Iort Homme and Hill .10-1- if he is to haw full and 
ecure 
pOSso' ;ion of ,the 
r,.,t line: onlv when he hold,'" then
 
'al1 
he even begm hIs advance towards the mam pOSltlUll 
behind, 
It is pOJsiblc, as "e shall 
 L later in tIllS article, th,
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hh dfolt... hen an not intended to 1)1' tarrÏl'd on as f.lr 
,\-,' the Chann' I id;"l, but h,l\ ( only fn
' their ??jE'ct the 
df'ariw' of J.1l tIll front bf'Ì\\. en tlH 11f
t pO
IÌ101b ,md 
t h
 (]
:u n\' I id
f' in ordf'f to prE'H'nt tllt' French fr
)Jn 
Jirin" a' ,the :\[cu...' upon the (
erman troops \\ 
Ich 
continue to front thl main po"ition bl yon
 thc (ote 
du Poi\ rc ,md ,.0 round tf' l>ouaul11ont and \ an:o., BIl
, 
.It ,lilY I dtl \\!wther hI' inÌl'nd
 ultimately ,to, make. 1115 
111,lin 'attack upon thp Charny I id
l' or no, 1115 l11U
Cdlate 
object i thl lJ.n
 in" of t he, }I
rt Homme, or Hill 2(}5 
and Hill iO-!- ,Ibo\ e .\I1d behl11d It. 
The tir't di...po...ition mJ.de b\' the French commJ.nd for 
nWL tin" thi... nM" ed attack intended probably for the 
..undu
on uf all thi... la<.,t month.... effort
 \\ e-t of the 
:\Il'u
 \\'a
 the e\ dcu,Üion of the ,;alient of Béthincourt. 
Thi.. cYdcuation \\a" el1ectcd partly in the night beÌ\\'cen 
FI ida \' and S,Üurday, parth' in the night hf't\\ ecn Satur- 
da\' and Sunda\ la...t 1111' Xth ami "th of .\pril. The lIe\\ 
Ft ench 1i1H' rJ.li un the murning ,)f 1Ill' SunddY the qth 
;l
 doc... the lontinued black line frPln C tn D upun Sketch 
1. tll(' ,hal p ..;alit'nt ...haded in the ...
etch being ,\\ holly 
abandoned by the Frl'nch before the 
unùav mOl nl11
, 
In th(' pro
t:'., of thi
 abdndonm
nt th(' Gt'nll
n
 rl
im 
that tllt' FI t'nch left i
olatl'd ccrt,ll11 ...mall boehl's \yhlC'h 
thc\' 
lIrrnunded and l.:
ptured, l'nfortunatdy thc 
(
eÚnan cOl11muniqul-' for 
ome tinw pa...t in \\ hat conccrn
 
the fighting round Verdun hay(' been quitt, un
rusÌ\
'orth
', 
I 
a \' .. unfortUllclteh .. bt'causl an enemy 
 dal1n... m 
such' ...tatements are ;'"""ntial to an
 ju:;t judgment of a 
situation, and the lc.;:
 reliable they arf' thp le
" dccurately 
can one piecf' together the sca'nty material at , om's 
disposal. Occasionally thc French are at the pams of 
i
-.uing a detailed denial. though u
uall
' the
' .lean' .thl' 
stalt'ment... to pa<.<; for \\ hat tlwy dr
 \\ IIrth. It IS po:; ;Ib
e 
that a ff'\\' ...cor, men \\'ent a...trav 111 tlw darkl1f"'
, It IS 
almo
t I t'l tdin (,n th(' analog" (;f thl puerilt' ..;tdtemenb 
in the pa
t \\ith re
drd to Forht: '. :\Ialan,court. Douau- 
1110nt. Yam.. and half ,I dOLCn otll'r pomb, th'1-t the 
number... of ,cH'ral hundred U11\\'ouDùed prisuners given 
b\' the enemv alt' fak, \\ hJt tht' e:o.<1c1 
mount of th(' 
exa
gt'r,ltion ma
 b,' \\ C' cannot tell. I'he point i.; at any 
rdÌl' in:"i
nifi(ant in \ ie\\ of the forel about to be cn- 

,I:!ed , 
TIlt' French ne\\ line 11m" dïJ.\\'n up upon the morning 
of Sunclav. till" loth, prl" n1..., d<" \\ill be 
een from 
Sketch 1.' thc form of ,I ...Iight : .llient . but the bend is not 
so aCL'cntuated a<' to pre ent to the elll'my dn
' ad,'antage. 
and the form which the attdck took wa.., little concerncd 
with the "alient formed and much more with tilt' lie of the 
gronnd, 
I f the reader \\'ill gldnn' at thf' contlJur.; of the foregoing 
sketch 'lap 1. hl' will ",'I', a.., l1a... been pointed out in 
fonner al tick". thdt tIll rt' ,Ire t\\'o OppOi tunities. the one 
din"'t and th(' other indirect, for mastering th(; 
Iort 
Homme, 
The fust is by ru"hing the comparatin']y small distance 

d.bout ïOO yalds ,"parating till' C\'(I\\'...' \Yood d.nd its 
southern pOi tion (('aIled the \\ ood of Cumi tore,,) from the 

ummit of the hill. The elwmv can debouch from the 
co\ cr. such as it is, of thc' shattered \\ und.., and has but a 
cmnp
rclÌi\ c1y 
hort di...tance to go bdore he reache.., the 
lowest slopes of thf' \Iurt Hommc, Looked at from the 
edge of the \\ or)d thi... height is a rounded bo<.,s. the culrriina- 
ting point of which i" abont 100 feet above one: and the 
tir
t French trenchl ; I oming up from the fork of the road" 
ncar Bèthinc(\urt t0uch the lower edgf' of the bo..;..; rather 
mOle than half-\\,lv from its summit to the woud, 
Thl'\' tr('tc1l on d
\\ n the hill. covpring the ruins of 
<<'umii-re \ illcige and ,,0 It' tl1f' :JIelbl' the Hoods in the 
,,,I\t.\, of which h,IH' :"ubsided, 
fhl' ,,('condo indirec 1. method is a<; we have ðen in 
IHl,\'iOlh articl(',. tl\ turn :\[ort Homme bv the capture uf 
Hill ,;o-!-, ,l I\l'i
ht \\ hich ...Iightl
' dcnninate" the \[nrt 
Homme at a rdnhL' of ratl\l'r over 2.')OU \ard..., 
,\
 \\L' ha\ e ell, ,'II in pre\ i(l\h att
cI" th(' unh ellemv 
approdch to lIill 'J
 ayailable b b: the easv \\(.;teIÌl 
...IOpl \\ hi. h com( , up from the \\ oods of .\ vo
 ourt and 
tl\l' ..,uuth-\\. -tt'ln <;ide of the \-alley in \\hich the luin", of 
J lancourt ,md :\Idla11( uurt ,taml. 
\Ye 
anl!:' tagooddea\of light t\\rI,,,n upon thll1nme- 
diatl' t,ll'tical methnd and obj rt nf thf enem\' and .J. fall- 
1\lI'd<;UlC' of hi <;Uu I , 01 f,lilUlI' b
 QI10tiIÌ!' thr main 
poinb uf a dOl IInH'nt celptured from him dming tilL' .H1.....' 
of the \\ inter. 
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In thi
 duculllent the le
"'on
 tJ.ug-ht bv thl' great 
_-\llied oftelbive of last 
epÌL'mberiwere 
ummaris
d and 
certain modifications of such an offen
iYe necessap; to 
future success arc detìned. ' . 


Further Notes on the Encmy's Effort against 
the Yerdun Sector-An Enemy Document 
The gi
t of the report was that an attack upon the ,f1r:;t 
Iinl' would almost certainh' bc succes...ful at a glyen 
t'\:pens o of men ,Llld after a gi\'en and very cxpensi\ e 
artillelT preparation, But that to continue from this 
immediateh' to attacking the s!'cond line \\as an error. 
The time rëquired for mO\'ing the heavy artillery fon\'ard 
and still more the time required for Lstablishing nt'w 
head supplies of heavy munitionment, the exhaustion of 
the troops emplo
-('d or, alternati\"ely, the difficu1t
7 of 
bringing up very large re"en'es at "uch "hort notice 
makes a continuou
 effort verV' doubtful of succe:"", 

o far, tht' condusion
 of thosf' (
erman 
;tudenb of 
the Wdr who drew up the report wl:'re at once negative and 
fairly common ground, It was the rpcognition of such 
truths which led tilt' French Higlwr Command to .. cut 
their losses" and pre
en'e \\ hat might h,l';e been \\ a
;teù 
in too prolonged an attempt again...t the seconclline, 
But there followed iIt thi... document something 
more important, to wit a positive pre:;cnption, In 
future (it affirmed) the ad\'ance mu
;t b(' madt, by stage 
y 011 mu
t not hope to break the resi
;tance at onf' blow, 
y ou mu
t. after appreciating thc re':ult of 
'our lìr:;t great 
efiort. lea \'e some interval for the preparation of a second, 
You must follow that bv a third and a fourth, alway" 
cakulatin
 your expendÍturp of men a
 a:.:ainst a tofal 
\\'hich you arc prepared to sacrifice for ,a tinal result. 
These efforb stag!' bv ...tage \\ill obnou
lv co
t a much 
greater accumulation 'of munitionment than the effort 
tCl/du- that i
. the attack witl:out relaxation-but they 
may hope within a certain margin o! ,time and ,a cel tain 
marbin of expcn
e in men and mumhons to pierce thl 
enemy front permanently, , 
If the German attack upon tilt' "ectOl' of \ enlun had 
succb:;(ulh: folh)\\ cd the...e lines \H' :;llOuld only have to 
rcganl it, 'in spite of its prolongation, a,; th
 full and 
successful working out of a pre-arranged 
cheme, and 
certain 
tl1dents llf the \\ar, notJ.blv in America. did in an 
earlier 
tage of the !fn'at b,lttle tn';at it so, 
But if \H' cxamine the thing as a whole, "E' shall di:, '0\ er 
that thert' is no such exact correspondenc(: h
'Ì\\ een thl: 
plan, and the rc:;ult. Far from it : th
're has been ami" 
Gtrnage, 
In the first place there '1.cas an effort to break throug;I 
all at onCe, In other word,;, the enem
' Higher Cum- 
mand onl
' used the doctrines of this report a
 a .. '-j<'cond 
best" after their initial failure on Februan' 26th, ' 
In thc second place the .. succes
iYe stagcs" \\ hen 
once reh"Ictantly J.cceptcd by the enemy ha\'e \\ orked 
irregularly and at far too great an e:o. pens
 of time, mcn 
and material. Tlut', what 
uccet'ded to thl' fir...t great 
blow was a ...eries of dlorb intended to bf' spaccd apart 
by about the time rl'quircd to reorganisp the attctck and 
cspecially to bring up hea,,," munitionment. But when 
it can1l-' to practice instead of theory, the intended regular 
aeh'ance b\' succes:;ive and calculated steps f,tiled, The 
factor of tiille has been quite disproportionate to thc re;ult 
aimed at, dnd the factor of exhaustion in 111t'n ha al"o 
been'disproportionate, Further, aftcr a comparati\"c1
- 
mrly stage in thl' action it \\as clearly found impossible 
to proceed by slHTe

i\'e gel/cral efforts, That nr"t 
gelwral effort {by \\hich I nll'an that dfort upon a hrod.(
 
front) WciS 
uccel'ded b
' a great number of pclrticular 
('ftorts against narro\\' frónts, Only npon \Try ran' ucca- 
siulb ...prl'ad uut dt great di:"tdIlces of time \\ a... th!'r!' an
'- 
thing like ad\"ance in line, One might altno"t 
,dY th,\t 
sinl'e till' uri
inal greclt 1110\"ement, \\'hich \\a" rlll'ckt'd 
on 
,ltllrdJ.\", Fehluarv 26th. there hJS been nu ...imilar 
blow ddin'Ìwl upun a brocld front until the effort of lel..,t 

unùay, ,\pril qth, 
That pdrt of thf' plan \\'hich ha<; come Iw,trt'St to 
realisation ha.., b
'l'n t he 
UCl es...ioI1 of intt'nsi\"1 bombard, 
Ilwnt:;, TIll' slIpply of munitionI1H'nt ha
 been kl'j,t ul1 
perhdps bl'\'fll1d th(, e:o.pedatiun of the \l1it.. and ..,11O\\'s 
"u far. no ...i
n of failing, It i" de,lr, a... \\l. h,I\I' pointe( 
out in thl's!' cotumns alrcadv. that thl' ('\:peIlditllrL 0 
munitionmellt is at a far great..r :-atl' than till 
IIPl'ly car 
po",ibly hL'; but "till the ...u\lph j" nHniI1.
 in on to thi
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particul,tr "eetor at a ratC' c;uperinr to that which was 
pC'rlups cakulated for it upon the other ...id( . \\'jth the 
(''\penditure of men, hO\H:\'er, it I
, far otherwi-.;", Xo 
ll'ct.,onablc calculation of the number,. at \\hich it \\a; 
WOl th \\ hilc to !'ecure the result Cdn ha\'e allo\\ ed fur the 
imnwn..' los
 
 alrl'ad
' suftered. (:'-.;pecÏally if \\e remember 
th.1.t thu: _' 10:'''D haYf' bC'en ...ufferC'd \\ ithout any conl'- 
'5ponding rl.'..:.ult. 
\\"hat theN' 10...: preei.
d
 arL a. a maximum to datC' 
it is manifesth' imp\.!: "ibk to detelmine, The FrC'ncl1. 

1'1t hm itics ha \:c been \'ery c
m'ful to keep dO\\ n in their 
oliicia.lorqua"i-ofticial:;taten1l'nt: to lhepzinill/l1111 e:;timatl-, 
Hut e\ en so. the judgment ba"C'd upon pri\'ate n'ports and 
tie: -riptiOlb l, 'ape
, this ofticial eaution Lmd j u-;tly tC'nd-; 
tll rq::ard the (
erman re;'l 1(, _s l11ueh higher than the 
:;tl ict minimum occasIonalh' ctim;:>ted, Indeed. thi; 
minimum ac; pubh"hed frnm tÌme to time. quite apart from 
pI I\'atL report
, Lontinns ':uch a \'ie\\ For instance, one 
cOHespondent, :;peLtking immediately after otticial infor- 
mation and from all hi:; work manifc
;th' \\arning us a
ain:.t 
('xct'..."in' l.'stimatC' has told u-.; th.1.t'the In -; 'nf th'e tir.,t 
four \\ eeks wac; certainl\' more than 1 :)0,000, ,\nother, 
wri ting a good deal ca'rlier. a heady cplOted the tìgurt' 
100 000, -\ morC' recent Yen' cautiOlb statement i-.;sued 
in :'
l11e dl'tctil to thp BI itish i))"e.... di"eon'r.' the attacking 
troops actuall
' idt'ntitì.cd to reach 450.000. put.: theÏI 
loss's up to nearly a fortnigìIt a
o at about one-third of 
this number in th? attacking li,1l' plu. about 5 0 ,000 
at least from los s behind the attacking- line throu1:- h 
artillen' tire anel sickne,.." making a lotal 10:,,, as late L'S 
that fòrtnight ago of 200.000, But we mu:.t rememb
r 
\\ ith regard to such a calculation t\\,(1 thin
" flf::t, that 
its whole object i
 to ('orred an undue optimisll1 and 
the legends which storib from the. front gi\'C' ri:;' to. 
'("ond'" that tlw number of unit.; actual'" ilh'ntitied 
upon the inlluC'diatp front attarkl'd ml1:>t ah, a
:. be It .; 
thau the unit: I'mplo
 ed, H(m much Ie"" we cannot 
tell, though y;C mC'y guess it from the nature of tlw 
1ightin
, 
ThC' identifìcatio!l of unit:; UpOI1 a. fì[.'hting front can only 
bC' arn\'ed 2.t in one of four \\a\: 
r. The noting of those' units from which the dead and 
wounded disco\ ered upon the grnund in an a(h'ancC' are 
Jr3.\\ n, 
2, Tho
" unit,; from which prisoners arC' dm\\ n, 
,; Thl statC'ment" of prisoners under examination, 
4, f)orunwnb taken from the enemy, 
.\11 thc-;e four ....nurre.. \\ hen onC' is 
trictlv on thC' ddcn..i\'C' 
lI1d either immohill' or occa.-.;ionallv rC'til'ing. an' 01)\ ion:;l\' 
'}101'C' il11perfect tban when one i, <:.d\' dncing. 


Line uf German Supply 


\Ye mU';t ah\ a\ s remembC'r that the attacK upon Yerdun 
i" conditioned fòr the enl.'m\' bv <L n('\\' raih\ a\' which i., 
built from Spincourt to :\Ioñtfaucon (crossing' the :\leus f ' 
at Dun). The existing railway by Conftans and Etain 
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is dire,th' undl.r ob:.. rvation .1l1rllong 1 angl til C' from the 
hC'ighb åf thC' 'leu ,ll1d \ e1"\' diftic
llt fo'r tIll' enemy tu 
U!." He i:. really tlqwndent upon the' n. \\ line, 
Thi nwalb that thl mall1 (
erman attack \\'<1-- ron- 
dpmned to C,)l11e from th nflrth and thp nnrth-ed:.t and 
north-\\C t. It could not ha \( a IllmpletC' choict' of all 
point... upon till' dor of \ erdun, ThC' rea-on \\ h\' the 
{'nemv \\;', tIm:. tied tll tht 1\\ r>}y, ',r fOIll t( en miles 
upon'\\hich all hi
 eftmt; hay bC'l'ntiin h-d, \\,a" in
omc 
mea:.Ule hi,; dept I1dence upon the ;05 ho\\ itzprs, the 
.;80 guns (a nayal gnn. I behe\ I' .1Ild grl.lt .po howit/er:-, 
It i-.; true that he had tllP SJJ11l' t']} oi... , of uppl
 by roa(l 
as th(' Frl'rdl h..ò, dnd llluld oq..ani, the mon'nwnt 
IIf l11unitions in lorrit:. the French could. but hi.; 
..pecial dC'pendenn upon \ ery h('l\'
 piece 
 has hen OI1IT 
<l!
ain. a, throughout the campaign. atfected his mobility, 
'fl1lJ:' \\ho 11M\' think th;, an fidel \\onl to m' in con- 
nection \\lth sil'g(' \\ or!... \' quid do \\ ell to 110te the \'('n 
practical meaning of the \\ onl in thi:. (..t rhe munitiori- 
ment fUl tll!' ,)05 (\\ hich pi i., cap:tble of 1110\ in!!; al('n
 
road-;) is to) "ome (',\ tent independl'I1t of the rail That i
;, 
tlw munitionment "an go b\' Idil..nd b tran--ferred to tl1!
 
b:ttterv. ('\'('n at ..oml: dL tancl. by lorr\', But when it 
cOll1e,,'to thp big 
Ko na\ 301 gun allel the 420 h(l\\it/l'r it i
 
another hllsine", Theon'til'.1lh. of cnur"'" onl' cllul.! 
mOH' the :.hdls thnuhh Hot the pit'll \\ ithout tht' LLiù ot 
the rail. But in practice the handling of the
" enormlHh 
mac;"", ties one to the rail\\'a
 "I to the do.... pru'\imity 
of it. 
.\s a mclttl'r of fact we proh,\bl
' know both the 
numbf'r anti the 'itllation of thC' 420'" in thi:. ca..". Thev 
Ì1a\'c beel! elllplan'd for month.; upon re
lllar ptltioIlri<: 
in Hingry \\ ood. and in other purtion:. of the big \\oodeù 
..tn',( bl't\HTn Ornl' and Bilh 
T nen' \\ as al.;o a nd \'al 
lIn of J80 in the \\ ood of 
:Jlazeray, .;outh-,\'! t of Spi!1court. 
Of the 420' therC' :.,'C'III tll h(' about t\H:h', JO far lm- 
placed. and it might '
'l'm that "om(' of these \\'ould r.e 
:-hifted lOund \H'-;t\\ard l.1tl'r tl, ded.l \\ith the front on the 
left hank of tlH' :\Jt.u" Hut I bclie\'C' there i
 aJ \'C't no 
1.\idel1l'C of thi,. It . atam'ratC'.
thing\\'orthÌl()til!
 
(thou
h no mor
 d(,tinite thalÌ am otlll'r infO! Illation ill 

uch a matter) tlt.1t the ent'm
" pll',ent C'ftnrb aH' 
din'ctC'd onl\' to gC'tting rid of the French pusitiun, th.1.t 
threaten hilÌl on the other .,ide (,f the ri\,'r In oth(.r 
word.;, he \\ant-. tl) carn the \\hull' of the (
OG,,(' Crt :.t, 
including, of ruur... ,the '\Iort Homm(' ,U1d hill .-)04 in Ord('f 
to bC' quitl' cure in hi:: po..ition ea"t nf thl :\leu" , \\hich 
situation arri\(.d at. he \\ould cOl\l'I'ntlL'tpagain upon the 
old main front fr0m the rin'r round to \'au'\, a.nd tlH're, 
aftC'r <1I1 artillery preparation l ntirel
 din'ded again"t 
that :'octor, \\ould launch hi" Ie t IlMin attM'1-... 
TI1(' ...ug",e-;tion I that the enC'm
. being bound by hi.. 
linl' of -.;upply hom Spinl'l1\llt tt' ,\Iontfallcon, to att,Kk 
from the north b(,t\\(/'n \'LllI'\ . \lid , \\OU)\llt. mealh 
hi:. main 1.1..t aU.Le\... to l om(' onl
 upon the main po
ition:i 
ea"t of the 'leu- from.\ to B on ::;ketc
l 1\" \\ herc 
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his first great effort wa" made nearly two months ag<?-; 
olnd that his effOl ts to I apturC' the Goose Crest, 
Jll 
10'" and the :JIort Homme, \\hich are 
til,1 proL
ed.mg, 
àrp undertaken \\ ith the object of pernnttmg thIS final 
attack to be deliyered along the," hole lIne .-\ B, the 
westt'rn portion of which on t
H:: hne of the aITO\\
 E E 
is now hampered by the remammg French I?osse
C:lOn of 
the shaded ground upon the sketch, I
 ,IS suggested 
that if he captured the northernmost posItIons between 
Avocourt and the 
Ieus..: he \\ould not go on to attack 
the Charnv ridge, but having thus eliminated the threat 
to the ftañk of the arro\\<; at E E would attack all along 
th(' western position betwPt'n Yam: ,an
l the rin'r. 
J gyp the sugge
tion for "hat I
 IS "01 t
1. !t has 
hpcn attentin'lv list('ned to and cl1<.;cus<:C'd 111 } rance, 
It i<; all a qllt'stiòn of IIllmbpr<;, If l
e can's to lOSt' enough 
men he can. of cour
 " after carrymg the :JIort Homme 
and 3o-t, attack the whole line of the Chamy ridg
 as well 
as the po,ition east of the 
Icusp betwe
n 
hat II\'e
 and 
Yaux, .\s a mere prublpm of ground It ,IS :df-eYIdent 
that he would get greater rbults by attackmg the (harny 
ridge al
ne, becaus' he would thus, if he "ere succe
;sful. 
automatically compel a retirement from A
, But tl
at 
would mean a redisposition of his heavy artillery, "Inch 
is now in the woods of :JIaz('ray and lHingry, and the neW 
emplacement and making of new 
leads of munitionmcnt 
for 380'5 and 42o's (IS and 17 111che,,) IS a Yen' lùng 
bu"inc
", 


1\ote on the German :\ilineral Supply 
I bplieve that information has been recei\'ed with regard 
to thp condition of the iron ore supply in lorraine, which 
is of capital importance to tllP enemy at this m
m('nt. 
fhe information is of double importance as showmg us 
llOW the Germans are breaking the solemn treaties to 
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which they put their names (for \\hat that was worth) in 
the treatment of prisoners and also the straits for labour 
into which the V have fallen, 
It seem" thãt the' mines in the Briey basin, pspeciallv 
those nean:'st :JIetz, Hommecuurt, :JIoutiers, Landn 
 
and others, are now being \\ orked by gang" of ]{u
sian 
prisoners, But some of the mines have got flooded, 
particularly Pienne and none of the blast furnaces 
there are at present working, In this connection it i.. 
further worth recalling the fact that the whole of this bit of 
country, of which \' erdun is one principal centre and 
::\Idz, opposite. the oth('r, is tht: one held of supply for iron 
orC' upon which the German Empire can securely depC'nd, 
Just beforp the war three-quarter" of the iron orl' won 
within thC' Empire wa
, if 1 am not mistaken, provided 
by the tC'rritory annexed from Fran('(' in '71. in Lorraine, 
::\Iuch of the foreign supply was pro\'ided also from French 
Lorraine, just over the frontier. A confidential nH'moir 
was addressed, according to the French authoritib. to the 
German Chancellor last ::\Iay by a group of the gr.-at 
industrial interests, pointing out that any grave inter- 
ference with the supply of Lorraine are would mean the 
loss of the war. And in this "ame memoir the amlL'xation 
of Verdun was urged as one of the conditions of peacC'- 
at that time, of course, the basis 0f such illusions. though 
flimsy, \\ as a little less flim<.;y than it is to-day, the German 
loss's at that mOll1ent being actualh k;
 than half of 
what they are nO\\', and tlw 
tfect of the great SUCt e"" on 
the Dunajel" recent and frL"h, It may further be rpmem- 
bered that the trace of the new frontier in I8ïI nmr 
1\Ietz was exactly calculated to COI1\'C'\, to German\', 
what was then known as the whole iron 'bearing area 
,f 
Lorraine, It is onlv since that datC' that tlw mine'" on 
the French side òf the frontier have hC'cn put into 
exploitation. J-l, BEll 0<': 
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W HILE the ;ubmarinc Wé1r remain', the alìsorr- 
ing topic ot the moment, there has been ne\\ s 
of several minor na\'al incidents of intC'rf'st, 
and Sir Charll ; 
If)nru'<; profoundly intc rC'sting 
dc' cription of the ('\ acuation of C'allipoli has been pub- 
lished, ;\C'ver haye th" compln:itiec: of \\ ar been more 
dl'arly laid before u<.;, and the disp:Üch is full of le"',
ons 
to those, and they appL,lr to he man
', who imagine that 
tl1P great campaign in which \\ t' arC' engaged can he 
...irnplified and madc' more efficient hy the pro1Jlcms o[ air 
\\ <II' being divorced from tho<;c on land and 
:.'a, I 
touched on this !';ubjert la<;t \\eC'k, ThC' situation ha<; 
dc\'..loped markedly sinc.. thC'n, anò in rp
ponc:, to \ era 1 
c(,rresponclents, I propo
e to discu' , it at 
lightly gn':Üer 
length t )-da\', But the purelv na\ al e\ enb must he 
dealt \\ ith fir
t. 


The Submaririe Campaign 
rndoubtt'dly the most sPIious fact of the pre<;C'nt 
naval "ituation i
 that the German ::.ubmal ine sucu'
 es 
continue at the high Ie\ d that 11revailed last w('ek, Our 
last diagram showed the total reported up to April 3rd. 
but threl' h.l\"t:; to be added to that total. In the ensuing 
\\ eek 22 
hips ha\ I' been sunk in home water". and four 
in the }lcditerranean, The casualtie" then in the last 
three \\t 'k<;. excluding the ::\Iediterranean, ha\t' bcen 

o, 25 and 22, 
0! this total of 67, 6 arc allicd ship 26 neutral and 35 
Bntl ,h, That the ratL ha... been _,0 hi
h and ha<; been 
su<;tain 'd so long i<; to be txplained more by there being a 
g-reatpr number of <;ubmann(; engaged, than bv the,a 
submarine,. being of a new type, But thp clíicf ex- 
planation 1'-, that ell the 
ubmaril1l 'cm to act alwa\.'.
 
un thC' prinrip)" 0[ ,mkin<; at cihht It is noteworthy 
for in
1 l11lt' that m no inglp m...tanN> in t]w la,t three 
week... 1M... it be nn h port. d that a 
hip \\c , sunk, or C'\"L'n 
attack,'d. b,- Uunllll' I t i. e')lklh not. \\ artln' that, in 
almo<;t ('''I r) ,tho on, hard the attacked <;hip
 
sa\\ no <;uhldarml' \\ hC'n m ptunb: I' th (;t'rman 
GO\ C'rI1I11t'nt YfJlllnte"l 
'.l ,l promi, to Lllh rica that th, \. 
would <;ink no mol' ,hiI''> "ithout it, :':.udl ,md plO- 


\ ision for the people on board, it \yas pointed out in tlll,s
 
I olumn
 that WLTe thi
 promi"e carried out, the 
,ub- 
marine campaign would be robbed of nÌIw-tenth<; of it
 
terrors, It was this that made it ob"ious that if both 
Germanv and the l'nited State
 were "erious- -the 1Ïrst 
in her determination on an dJcctit'c blockadC', and the 
s('cond in the maintenanre 0f national honour ,1 conflict 
between them must be inpvitabIe. fhL "ucc('"" o[ tht, 
last three weeks would han' been quite impo-;"ible had 
the bargain \\ ith .\merica been kept. 
That it has not been kept, that Germany is in fact 
carr
'inß out the ruthle 
 and rekntle"", campdign origin- 
ated by \on Tirpitz, urg..d by Rt'ventlow. and forced upon 
a \'acillating Chancellor and a shaken Emp
'ror b\' a 
bloodthirst} popular agitation, creaté'5 an entirelv nC'\\' 
problem for the connter-attack. ThC' Admiralty VNY 
rightly kecps its own coun
;cl as its form, But it is dedr 
that if submarine
; avoid th.. "urface altogether. if tl1C'Y 
eliminate all the delay::.-even the 11\'1' minutc'- dt.Ja
T 
incidental to gi\ing the crews of tl1(' doomed 'òhips tinw 
in which to lowl'r their boats, if ship
 arè 
;unk every- 
where by ÌI1\'isible fOb, \\'hos
 pre ,
nce in thC' loc,llity 
only becomes kno\\ n when the .;un.i\'O! in boZ' t
 are 
picì<ed up, eithC'r by other steamers or by patrol craft, 
then the kind of organisation J1{
CL
 :try fo! dealing \\ ith 
such tactics must differ altogether from th05' that 
characterised the mildpr campaign /)f last <;umnwr and 
autumn. The e
",ence of the matter nO\\ is paL - ill 'iti Ilg 
to the spot from \\ hich new::, of the encmy is reCl iVl'd, 
And pac p i
 not so much a matt('r o[ tlH' sp. d of the 
ships C'ngaged a
 of þromptncss in ending them upon thC'ir 
work at the fir<;t intimation that there i-; work for them to 
do, Promptn(',;s of this kind is quite impo .iblp unll'c.<.; tIll' 
contrul of the patrolling and attacking Cfdft i, comþTr cl'l' 
deLclltralised, It is quite l1sele , for infornntion 01 <l 
submarine'<; pre-;ence to be tl'legr.lphed to tlw .-\dmiralty 
and for the initiative in the pursuit to ori Ónatp frem 
Admiralt\, instructions, Thi.; is the first and thl mo",t 
obviou,", line of modific
tion that the countl'r-campaian 
mlht take, [he pcond i<.; an alternati\
 \\av (If attaming 
the main objlct, vii' hrinhing ,HmC'cl forn" more ,\\ifl1y 
to thC' iufC'sted S]()t. In pH l'n ('onditiol"" unarmed 
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drifters, yachts, launchc;, etc arr perfectly U,.;ele 
.-\ny news they may bring \\ill be too latp, They must act 
Ùzstead of reþortillg, It may not be possible tn multiply 
the craft ('J1gaged in the hunt. It should not be impos..iblc 
to sel that ewry unit enl-,aged in it is capable of taking 
an effectivC' part. At aI/v lOst anyone of them mu<;t b(' 
armed, And if it is neces"ary to dt'
poil the old cruiser
 
of their J-pounders, 6-pounders and 3-inch guns, their 
los" of effici('ncv would be well balanced bv the greater 
efficiency of thè anti-submarine flotilla, Sõ long- as tht' 
old crui,zers ran ke('}J thcir 6-inch gun
, they can spar!:' the 
armament originalI
' put into th('m as ùefence again.;t 
torpedo boatc;, It i<; use1L-:-. again::.t the modern d('<;tro
 er 
and is far mor(' \\anted in craft actiyelv en
aged in 
th(' def('nl " of lommel"{'(' to-da\'. - 
. 
1'he"e remark:-. mnst not he taken to suggest that the 
Admiralty"..; counter-measure" are inadequate, that no 
.changl s of organi::'3.tion are taking place, that the pro- 
CL:-''' of multiplyinh" the mean,> of attacking c;ubmarines i" 
not in full s\\Íng, That th(' -\dmiraltv measurec; have 
not appreciably reduced the rate is nò pruof that they 
arc not eff!:'rti\'e, Tht' counter-mt-:lsurc -.. can only ha\'e 
a result proportionate to the 1lltmb
rs 0; sl:bmarilles cizgaged, 
\\'ithout them the rate might easily haY!' bcen twice as 
high, What is satic;factory about tile present situation is 
this, The COllI'S of th(' campaign from September to the 
20th }Iarch ",'ems to indicatp that during this period, 
t he German )Iarinl-Amt wa" making special efforts 
to produc p boats and to tram crew;" so that we now haY<" 
upon the field tIw total product of fi\"C month. . .;trenuous 
pleparation, \Yhen it is remembered that we han' the 
maximum posc;ib!c force against lb. and thi" i
, employed 
with a total disregard to human rights or international 
obligations. the wonder is not that th
 victim" art' so 
man\', but that the results fall 0 far short of achieving 
the i
erman purpo
" 
The Loss of Ships 
\dmiral Sir Cyprian Brid
(' contributed a !ctter to the 
TUllc last \\eek, in \\hich it \\as pointed out that the 
total enemv attacks on merchant shipping had in 20 
months onl)' reduced the numbers of our merchant ships 
hv 4 per cent and th(' tonnage by ahout 5 per c,ent. 
\\"hile thi5 is undoubtedl" true, the totah arc a httle 
misleading, becau. . that gallant and learned writer did 
not di

tinguish betwecn ships engaged in foreign trade 
and the coac;tcr<;, cros
-Channel boat" etc, Something 
II" 
 th:m four-fifthc; of British steam \'e,.;
cls arC' u
ually 
f'mployed in for('ign trade and it i.; from the:-.e in tilt' main 
that deùuction c due' to enemy attack mu
t be made, 
If \\', take 8,000 a.; our foreigIÌ trading fle 't, and assume 
it to he reduced to about 5,000 by the requirement..: of 
the Xa\'v and thc 0\ ej"".'a force", th('n the lo"ses due to 
tlw t'nelÌw attack
 
how a far higl1f'r percentagc -roughh' 
in. Iced 8 per cent. and 10 per cent. in..tead of 4 per \'C'nt. 
and 5 per cent, 1\ot th,Lt thefl' is 
nything rea!ly ala111
- 
ing in th('c(' total.;, In the H'\ olutlOnary and :\apoleomc 
wars the pen 'ntage of ship
 lo"t often attained 7 and 
sometiml:-' e:o.c 'dL'd 10 p('r cent. in a -;ingle veal' Eight p('r 
cpnt. in 20 months i.. of cour:-.c not 5 per cent. pl.'r annulU, 
E .n if tll(' rate of 10,: of I1liti-;h ships during the last 
thre' " ek.; were lU.Lintained, it would onh' mean an 
..tnnnal 10" of ju"t 0\ I r 10 per cpnt. It is oh\'Ìous 
th n that "hilc thp diminution of shipping eau""d 
h\- the suhmarinc lac;. m.1V raise height..., and 
c
n:.èqu('ntlv price , maY make it nerr uy to n..trict 
import<, more Sf.'\ f'rel
', and in man
 1'1 
pects el1lbarra:-." 

upplv and trade, th. re is not the faint<,;t groun
 for 
antiLipating any gray shortag, of fuod, any enous 
cripplinr: of our ('conomlc life. ,LbÜ\'L all, e\ e!1 
I
l' :-.lightl 
t 
I ..Ia \.ati'>Il of our militarv or na\ ,II actl\ !tIe.., It h 
important to hl'd.r tilt'- , fÚt-; in mind, hpc
u"e th(' \\ ho
e' 
of <;cnnan\"
 ca.., for her 
 ',1 "a\ agl'IY h b,l'-,..d n It 
bein,.., 11""1 :...1n T to inflict upon E11':land thc . alUl pri\.1- 
ticJIl' th,It the Enr>;li..h hlockade ha
 inflicted upon (,I 1'- 
man\' \\'hell people throw on r honour, df'renc' and 
hUI1lJ.nit\" thl V are left "ith nnh- onL justitìcation to 
ronsoll them for th, ir rriml , ,nd t'lat i.. 
UcC'l", Tn 
thi, . it is clear that ,"cn thi mi lhl' "nn, l..ttinn 
will be d('nied thC'm, 
The \Y ashington- Berlin Crisis 
The \m tl'rdam T ,w; !,;'uhli hl,d tl'll' lm flOm 
it \\, J i. ,tnn ron, nOlld..l1t on \lond,,\ tn th, '"" t 
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that an ultimatum had been 
ènt to Bedin, but thi<: ic 
not confirmed. It is more to the point that there is no 
indication that .\merican public opinion i
 \",'akening. 
It still finds the Lontinuance of the pre..pnt pocition 
intolerable, That :\11'. Wilson \\ ill ha\ tu bn '1k "itl1 
Berlin appear>) then to be ce rtain, 


German Trade in the 
orth Sea 
On :\Ionda
T it \\ a.. reported in the Tim" and con- 
firmed from r openhagen, that Hamhurg had C 'nt t" I 
c;hips to Aah'''lmd, taking fuel and retm ning "ith pro- 
\ ì
ion'-, and viI. It is added that the\' left and return('eI 
under the r0Il\'OV of de"tro\'t'r:-., fh,: ..tUf\' i..: tr,ld a if 
the e ship-; haef put to cèa in the ordinan m.1nnf'I, 
contìdf'nt in thl' Pf(JtprtÌnn of their d'rt, and helll 
f'ntl'n'd A.alesund, and left a
ain f'\,Letly if tht' HI iti .h 
fleet I'ould either be ignored or be dri\'1 n otf h\' till' naft 
that con\ oyed them, Rut an impartial \'ie\\ üf thL' fal t" 
shows the 
ituation to han' a quite difkrent 
i'
nificanet', 
That (
erman ships can lea\'e Hamburg ,md maintain 
t
emsel\'l'; for a time in the Xorth Sea is ob\ iou..lv 
}, ;;:-.ible, There arc the e'-ample of the .1lo{" L and the 
r;rezj to pro\ e it. Any 
hip that hac; 
ufiÌcil'nt inhl'1111it\ to 
disguise her<;eIf as a neutral, and sufficient l'nt..rpri-;
 to 
take the risk, will be rea
onahh' c;ure of a c. rtain numher 
of hours, if not day", of rathèr p\.l'iting rrui in/-, in the 
Xorth Sea, But the journey from Hamburg to \ale UIltI 
would not e,"pn call for man\' hour" of 1':0.1 itin'T crui in
, 
The distancC' i" about ïuo - miles, but ex, ept for ll
e 
cro"
in!; of thp Skagerrack, thL \\ holt' jOUfI1íT rnuld he 
done in tprritorial waters, 
a\ c then {or the pa..:-.ag of 
the Skag-PI rack -and 1'\ en thi
 could he ;1\ oided hv 
rna:iting'round J)t'nmark, and then taking the Swcdi..,h 
t''fritorial \\ater" until those of Korwd....' were reached- 
German 
hips l:Ould embark upon this jòurney 1'1 a"onahly 
sure of protection for the f-ntire journe", But notl' two 
things in regard to thi", Fir
t, this journn could not be> 
unclt'rtal;:en regularlv, but onh occacionalh, for, a.. n'l 11Ì 
ne\\" ha" told liS, Commodore Tvrwhitt L ..ometiml.., to 
be found cn!ising oft the I 
Iancf of S
'lt, .1nd it i .1ft"r 
all, le"
 than a month inct' the f{( 1If; /11 " w...., taken b\' a 
British 
ubmarinl' in the Katte'...at, and sent hom
 - in 
charge of a prize crew, In no 
 'n' , then i tht' journey 
between Hamburg and Xorwa
' one upon whic:1 the (
"r- 
mans can r('h' Xote ne\.t that it can onl', bc' mad" a" al! 
becau-..e the ship
 arc protected from the- attention..: of tltt' 
British fleet. But such r=-otection a.. 'xi" i" not deri',..d 
from thl' High Sea,; FI"et of the Cerman .\dmiral in the 
Atl,lIltic, but from th.' im iol,lbilitv of I>ani h, 
\\l (bh 
and Kor\\t'gian \\a!e, rIm: the \\holt- aU LÌr, in.;tl 'd of 
being an a
 -ertion of (;ermany'" frc('dvm to u thL l, 
h a confl ;ion of (
l'rl11dn navd.1 \\'I'aknl ,a'lù i.. p ;hle 
onl\- belaus' t l . (;ermans can rely upon our n,l' d ro ,p"ct 
for international law. 


A Superb Amphibious Operation 
Sir Charle ; :\'Iunro ..: de
patch eJpccribing th(' I "a, uation 
of (
;J.llipoli, thruw
 important light on tlH' art of u
in 
na\'al and militan' for(
" in l ombinatio He' pa\ 
gcnerou. tribute tu the :\a\ y', ettÌ"i, nl, ' ,mcl ft'mind.. u 
d a truth in..i ted upon in thl column' incl' the IÌr ,t 
landing, that throughout thl. operation tIu tI("'t h,\ 
taken the place of all the paraphernali..t and or lIli elt ion 

l:mmcd up in thl' í'\.pn ;.;ion " line..: Jf "onll11uniL,ltion 
and Ì1em:-.port" in land upnatiun.." X \, I' ha\ f the 
t\\ 0 arms been combined on.;u important 0.1 ai, ht'Íor ; 
nt'\ er ha.; thp combination b('en morL pi I fl tho anti 
succp <;fuIl\' \'\.hibited than in that final Ìf ;t nt eful i('ncv 
-the ucce c .i\'C' e\'acuation:-. of 
ud L. Ani nd I 1('lk '. 


Air War- Sea \Var - Land \\T ar 


During the la..:t \\l'..k :\11' Billing 1M' (',Hlled through 
an oratorical campaign th.1t ha onl\ b(' 'n \ "r
 impL rf(,
,th' 
n'ported, L01d :\Ionta
u and Lorù n Ib\ han I' 
n 
fn m th.' air rnmmittet and ,lccordin, to one iUllInal 
b LU' thl" nl' d of ( t'ntrali- n l ,\Ild C" IIrolin,Ltil' thl' ,lil 
1\ ict' ;n a' in, Ie dl'p,Lrtnll nt i.. not I t't I ni.d F \. "th 
\\ h,Lt tlw 'di-;tin ui..h -d men me,m b\ thi... ,,'ntr I d.tillll 
i
 nl t \.plailH'd, It i" prob.lblv l.I..h i.. .J.ttribute to tlh'lU 
th \ il'\\, \\ hil'h \Ir. BillinL h,l prod limul But Pro- 
fl l' \\ïll...in
'm' ('ndm, 1111 lit of:\11 Billm I 'n [.; im- 
pm t \Il' to t hI' Inmnlll th,11 th n ,Ll 1 'll" 110\, h not 
eli,., .. n1l'l1t .... tll thl' b t \ of OJ _ tilt 'mply 
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of aircraft. hut dJth;enn 0 a"- to the strategic administra- 
tion and command of the dir sen"icl as a whok 
[lw ar<'unwnt in fanmr of a "Ut1reme and indepen,h'nt 
air forn,r- for emplO\ ment in a pun'l
" .lir \\ ar. is put in 
'1Ch h.'1 ms <l" thi, .. (' oml11dnd of the \11''' is a.; e.;.;en- 
tial in this war a" " r ommand of th(' 
ea," It nm';t bp 
,lJu
ht .lnd \\on a. <1I1 objec! in, ib:'U, It l:a
1I1ut bL \
O!l 
b\' dn air" ')'\'ice if that SPr\"we IS under a dlnded <,chmm- 
stration, rIll' dir Hed \\ hi..h is at the di .po, ,II of tIlt' 
na\ \" l .lnnot be takt-'n from the IMY\' and emplo
,t:'d upon 
the 'main purpo.;
' for which tl11' .lir 
'ryin" should l':\i';t. 

imil.lrl\' till' n .J.ft bl'longing to the auny mll"t bl' left 
" '\ .'rl'h' alone, 
o long ,b 1111' organi,'ation and,clJmm,lIld 
of tIlt' air forn ' <lrL' in the h<l11<J:, of <I mi:\L'd connni
;.;ion, 
military and na\ ,II nel'ds \\ill be hiH'n the first chim, 
and th;' e'\.istem'e of an ind(1)('ndent air force negkct
,cl. 
Rut thi
; ne!2:lect is ruinou
;, for .J.ir raid
; on enemy \ It"I 
poinb ma
: and imked /Ill/st, he rq!;<'rckd no 10n1:- cr a
 

 'condan' IJperations. but as primary. and prmMry 
beCa1h
 tI\C'\' ma\" ea 
l\' 1)(' decisiw, \\ hu for in>tance, 
can doubt th.lt tlil' ef!el:ti\'e bombardment of E
 s
'n \\ ould 
].;olate the Cprman arnn" from it:-o chid hun and munition 
"1I)1ph, and achi('\ I' at 'a stroke 
lmo
.t all that an 
rmy 
n1.lrchin
 \'irtoriou:.h to the Rlmw could do) \\ ollld 
not then "uch a hombardment b(' a far hea\'ier blow to 
(
l'rmal1\ tl1<ln the 10 of, sa\", Paris would be to France: 
Tilt' ca\)acity of aircrdft to deli\'C'r :,uch .lttacks is, w('\1 
enou"h e
;tabli:Jled for it to be \\'orth a suprenlP natIOnal 
diorÌ: to carr\" th<'1n out on the de
ir('d scale \\'e muc;t 
then ha\'( a' forc!' entirel\" free from nayal or military 
control.. - 
The Obyious \Veakness 


Thi.; m,l\' b. an extreme, but it surel\" i
; not an unfair 
rqm' ..ntdÌion of what w(' may call the fOr\\ard party'" 
cas(' , Its \\ eakne.s i
 ob\'ious, Ther(' can be no sHch 
thing as command uf thc air in thc sens
 in which th('re 
i, cClmmand of the .,('3, \\ hen :\[r. Billing tells us that 
in tll<' futur(' the tìrst will be mor(' important than the 

 'cond, 111' .;"cms to me to be sa
 ing what is absolutely 
I11c,lninglt' Thi.; is because exc('pt for military pur- 
po., ,; there ,.; no usc m2.d(' of th(' air 
s an e\('ment at all, 
] t cannot be used for th(' tra]bport of troops, for the 
pxchang' of commoditi< ", or for supply, Tht'r(' i.; not 

,nme\\ here in the aÌJ, .b th('re is at "ca. a concentration of 
force \\ hich command" it as a l11ean.; of communication, 
.\ip;IJip
. .lJld é'eroplanls can rise from Ow land into the 
air, and opposing airships and aeroplane,> can pursue and 
('nga
e them. and then for the moment. the dtstruction 
of the enemy craft : 
 an object in its21f. But the 
ultimatc object of <Ittack and counter-attack is not, as at 
sm, to .. .i7t' or disput(' the po

C's,ion of an e\('ment, but 
to Ib
' the dement mOl11entarily for :-.on1l' purpose imme- 
diatel\' or indir('ctl\" militan' or na\al. Thlh the ultimate 
object of e\ cry air" rdid is to a
; i:
t the army or tlw na\"y 
in it.; task. 
It may he 
.lid that raid.; like tho:;
 of th(' Zepp<'lins O\Tr 
England, or the propo,'d raid on E., ,en, ar(' so remotel
' 
:onnerted \\ ith na\'alor military operation:; as to make it 
. pÜt(' <"eil'ntific to regard them as end:, in th('m:dn ". . \ 
LI- no doubt Illight be e;tabli
hed for this philosoph
, 
\\ h,lt i.; mor(' illllllediatdy to the \,oint is, that we h
\'C 
no e'\perit'nct.' to 
how that such raid.; ('\'l'r han' or C\Tr 
('<111 <lchi('\T ,,0 delìnite a suce< .. é.., to ju.;tif\' <I war 
c,lnied on by air being trcatcd as <I thing apart t[om land 
or s a \\.lr. TI1I' air.;hip raid... on England h
'\'l' in .J. 
milit<lrv ,ew ..H'hieH'd 1('"'' on e
ch occasion, than the 
hatt1e -aui:,
r'''' raid,; on the Edst Cuast. Tile\' ha\'e 
achie\'f'd far 11-, , altugetlwr. thdn the "ubmarine
' raids 
on "hipping, If Cermany tleet had been uf <"ufficient 
power to bc .ln acti\"(' fleet, had it been engaged from thc 
11r t in trying to lind opportunities and m('.ln
 of forcing 
the Briti"h tiPet to .lction ,b\ ha\'ing ....luadrons .:on- 
stanth' at St a, by di...puting the pa
' age of our tr.ln
port
" 
11\ 'ndin/., thei] tTui"pr" to IJlterfej"(' \\ ith our "na s
r\"ices 
\\ould (;L'lllldn\, in the:-< CiICulll,.tdncc: ha\'!' d('\'oted 
llt'r 7 eppelin.." \dio' 'uuting c.lpat'it y mlht at timc ; b!' 
of th!' hIghest n.l\'.ll "tr.lte,
ic.ll and t.ldit'.ll \'alw', to. U.-\l 
II1direl't mt:thod.. of obtaining a militan" j"(' ult as "caiter- 
1Jl" bomb.., O\t r the countr\' in tIlt' hoiJe that "Ollle \'ital 
d
ma" ' ,\\ I uld bl 
OI11' 
 1n fJ.et. ,11"1' not the Zeppelin 
raId.; "tnL th .;prl,lkmg. Ju...t Illllch .0nfL ,ion... of na\'al 
w('<JI...nl'
 ,b i
 the ...ubm,lrin(' t,unpn'un J \nd i.; it 
not in I Ii'll (' tl\l' pnr nit of a : !'(,nd.lJ V or im\in'ct 
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military purpo
'-', to he explained by the fact that the 
(;('nnan na\'" is not 
trong cnou.e:h tu use the...: ' c1e\'ir('s for 
any direct n;I\,<11 obJe,t
? 


The Purpose of Raids 
'\0\\" what is the indir('ct objccti\"c \\ hich tlIP 
C'nemy has in \Ì('\\' in these r.lid:-.... The\' ale jìrst and 
forenio...t øto m.lke a demonstration (If à frightful and 
tt rrt\ ing use of "power t.o dl('er and conso1<. the 
t;erm-ans, \\ ho art:' the \'ictinh of a real and direct 
usn of na\'al PU\\l'r, and next frighten and ('xasperdtl' 
the Engli"h who are made the \"ictim.; of th('Ill, But 
th(' moral ('ffcet c;ought bv an 1']lI'n1\' i
.. not limite(l 
to inspiring terror a
d añgl'r. \-It.' ,.,'ek.. to nl'<IÌl' 
a di\,('p;ion of naval and militarv fon'(' from it.; tnI!' 
purpo
,l', The .\dmiralty, after - the Yarmo\.1th bom- 
bardment, \'f'ry properly announced that the pursuit 
b\ the en('m\" of .m unmi\itan" object would not 
h:dd the \dmÜ:alt\' to alter the distribution c)f the Fleet. 
But if the .lir raích on England result in thl' di\'ep;ion 
of our air polic
' from its tnH' purpo
e, the enemy will 
haw achie\'l.d his end, For it is useless to deny that if air 
war becomes an object to be sought for its - 0\\ n sa)...!', 
if :\lr. Rilling's th01b3.nd .. best <Ieroplanes in the world . 
are to be produí<'d by a \'ast national diort for the 
dl:,trudion of Es"con and so forth, then it is as certain as 

n\'thing can be that the air needs of the army .lnd na\'y 
\\ iÌI take a s('cond place, Therc is at least one excellent 
rea
,on \"hy this mlbt appear a
, a yery serious threat. 
If the accessory utilit\' of aircraft, al'il.'{!\'s to the arm\' 
and sometimes" to the na\'y. is prO\'ed by ('xperience t'o 
the point of its bping absolutely indispensable, the utilit
. 
of aircraft in making raids of decisit'c military \'alne is still 
to scoek. .\11 the Zl'ppelin raids on England put together 
ha \"e not vet dchie\ ed t11<' casualties of the Lusitania, 
nor militaÏ-v damagc that is more than nominal. TIlt' 
raicl-.; madè b\' our:
:,I\'es and our .\lIies over (;erman 
communicatioiís 
nd depoh and t11<' en('my's count('r 
raid
;, an.' not. 1 belie\'(', rated bv militarv authorities as 
of one-tenth of the \'alu(' of aireraÌt in morè direct S('ITi<TS 
such as scouting, th!' correction of lire, amI so forth, 
The r('al reasun \\ h\' raids arc not more eflìci('nt than 
they are is, that the àircraft bomb has not a destructi\"<' 
capacity suftiri('ntly great to compensat(' for the lack of 
pn'Ó"ion in ib usp, In 'other words, if ;tirnaft onl
 
existed as (/ mC{lns of attack n0 ,en' notablt. addition to the 
implements of war could, on our present experience, he 
suppos('(l to ha\'e been made, Their rpal \'alue is as 
ac 'essories to naval and militan force, To get the be:;t 
out of aircraft th('\, must be lIsc>d in combination with the 
fleet or the am1\': If thi.; is 
;o, it is quite unscientilìc 
to treat this braÌ1C'h of \\ ar a... if it werp as sq1arat(' from 
the oth('r hranches as they arc from ('ach other. They are 
'parate becaus t11(' units of na\'al and military forn' arf' 
utt!'rly different, are ('mployed in totally different e
('- 
ments, and ha\'c d tcchnique entirely separat(' and dl'>- 
tinct, It is the exception for them to be used together, 
and consequenth' to deal \\ith land and sea forces as 
scparat(' is 
tric"tly 
,cientifiç, But it i
 the exception 
for air force
, to b(' uS2d oth('rwi
.' than in combination 
with land or sea force, 
If the a
itation for the reform and tht' infusion of 
great( I' \'ig
nr of lIur air po]icil" is limited to sl1pplyin
 
more and bt-'ttN maehines and distributing them <b thl'
 
are \\anted to the arm\' and nan", n 
en'ing \\h<lÌ is \\i
, 
for th(' defcnc
 of th
' 
' i
land
 against raid,;-and; 01 
eour
;c, for eountcr-raids if th(' force is .l\'ailable for thcl11- 
then the agitation may do nothing- but good, But if hOl11t 
ckfpncp and repri
..tl.; ale to be regarded d'; end.; in them- 
seln:s, and the air force i
 to be organispd pril11aril
" \\ ith 
thbe ohjects, then the danger tu the .J.nny i
 mani f('<;t. 
AHTlII'R POT 1 F" 


fhp tWl'nty-four ..hort <;tories \\ hich nul,t' up Ridnnl 
Den,lIl" tlSt hook J:{'y/h tn Fay/II (i h'ineJll,lI1n. lis,) St'l'JlI tc 
hear little rel,ltion to the rather ambiguous title, which is als 
thl' title ,)f thC' lir.;t and in man\' wa\':; the hC'st -of the storit ; 
Tlwv at e all m('rl' c;k<'tdw , oftC'n cornnwnp1aep in th(,\1Iseln,;, 

 d in C'ach i.; an undt:'rlymg motin that makc
 it \\orth thE 
rC'ader'...: \\hilt" :\I.lI1\' of them con.-ern the :\1a(,\\',111
h, a 
chardCll'r \'l'IT reminiscent of f)u :\laurit'r and the Trilh) 
trio of <Irti.;t...:, 'hut tht' ,Hlthor is oh\'iou<;l\, nIl" t. .It hon1l' out 
:de the :-otudio th.1Il in, ,lIld t!ll lir..;t a'nd 1;ISt .In' the he-;t 
"ton, ' in t Iw !Jook. 
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Gallipoli 


Phillpotts. 


General Sir Charles .llollrù's dcsþatdl 011 the íL'it,
dla,
'al oi the Allied tl'l'OPS from the Calhþcb Pelli11su!a 
.,'as published on Tuesdcz\', Ii clllþlla
isc
 OIlCC af!('in the heroic character (Ii this ad'i.'C111llrC, ..] he 
position occuPied bv ollr troup
 þr.:selltcd a military sit.! l'io:t unique ill history, <<:rites Ccnaa 1 Jlulro. 


There is a fold of lion-coloured earth, 
"ith stony fpet in the .Egedn bhH'. 
"-hereon of old dwelt lonelines:-. and dl'drth 
Sun scorched and desolate; and when there flew 
The \\inds of winter in thos n drearv aisles 
Of crag and cliff, a whirlin
 snOW-\\Teath hound 
The foreheads of the mountain
, and their milc..> 
Of frO\\'ning precipicL and :,carp \\ ell' \\ ound 
With stilly white, that peered through brooding mist 
profound. 


But now the m) rtle and the ro

mary, 
The md.stic and the rue, the scented thyme 
,nth fragrant 1ìngers gladdening the grey, 
Shall kindle on a de<;ert grown sublime. 
Henceforth that haggard land doth guard and hold 
The treasure of a so\'ereign nation's womb- 
Her fame, her worth, her pride, her purest gold, 
Oh, call ye not the sleeping place a tomb 
That lifts to hea\'en':, light such e\'erlasting bloo;:1, 


The 


Gern1an 


Chancellor's 


Speech 


They stretch, nO\\ high. now low, the little "ars 
['pon the ru
gl'd pdt of herb and 
.tune; 
\bove them sparkle bells dnd buds and stdrs 
Young Spring hath from her emerald kirtle thl 0\\ n. 
.\
;phodd, crocus and anemone 
"ïth siln'r, aZllff'. crimson once again 
Rd.Y all th.
t e3.rth. and from the murmuring: ea 
Come \\ ind,; to Hash the kayes on 
hore and plJ.in 
'''here cvermore our dead- our radiant dead shall reign. 


Imperi...hablc d.... the mountain hei;!;ht 
That marb their place afar. their humber..; o..;hinc, 
"'ho with the first fruits 0f a joyful might 
To human liberty another SIll inc 
Here sanctified; nor vainly haw they 
ped 
That made this dc

rt dearer far than hom" 
\nd left one sanctuan' more to tread 
For England, who"n memorral pathways roam 
Beside her hero sons, beneath the 1idd and foam. 


By G, K. Chesttrton 


T HE German Chancellor has once morf' dl'li\'ered 
a long speech on the situation. in the eOlllSl' 
of \\hich he says that the ,\lIit'
 are troubled 
with a brutal lust of dl':;trudion and ,umihilation, 
that we have the di...comfort of having on top of us big 
and broad mountain:.; of bittf'rne
s and deception of tIll' 
people, that peace can now onh' ri
ü from a flood of blood 
and tears and from the gra\'es' of millions. that German\' 
i... being treated as a scape-goat and mu
t an
;',H>r \\ith ;l 
swurd, becaus n (it \\ould snem) we ha\'e tried to put b,lcI... 
a clock, and might ha\'e succceded had not histon 
inCl' 
advanced with an iron 
tep , and. nnalh', that he ha:; no 
time to use rhetorical cxpre
sions, H'e consider
 \\ ith 
some care what it can be that makes him and his imme- 
diate neighbours morally and mentall
' bctter than othcr 
peuple : and. tinalI
 ' lomps to certain conclusion.; about 
\\hat it is .. that make" our hearts and our ncrn" >0 
stron
 ": so that if it unh made our heads a little 
stronl!;cr, we 
huuld he quite' complete, 
For the main element leve,L1ed by ",uch a Prus
id.n monu- 
logue i
 merely a o..;ort of weakness of mind, The 1'llh';I,1I1 
\\ ill h,1\ e it all wa
's: his gTl'ed is full of fear, like the 
timidity of a climber who will not let go of one fouthold 
thuugh he has found another. Thio..; givf'''' some '.igniticance 
e\ en to this first point of form: the c;h ong silent 1II,lI1 
standing on his mountain of metJ.phors, H.. must b.. 
tJ.lking. to draw attent;on to his \\ ell-kno\\ n tJ.citurnit\" 
The p;J!itical philoc.;oph
 of the spef'ch is of the ame 
hlend, It i... full of J>rl'ciscl
' th,1t kind of bUlIIptiou... 
o..;llilh'....h,L1IÙng \\ hich marI...s the man in a thlt'l-al't f.u CI 
\\ ho can nut he otl \\ ith the old 10\'1 before he i. on \\ ith 
the new, :'Ifr. Iklloc h,l
 often pointpri 'JUt in tI1I" culumn... 
the im)>o
sibilit\, of prophecy in \\',lr, (I) 
'\ en in politÍ! 
,LIld perhd.p", the ne.lre
;t appro,l<'h to a o..;"fe prophe!,' h 
hd t \\ hd.teH'r happens the Prus...i,lI1 \\ ill go Oil praising hilll- 

,'If. But though consio..;tent in pr..ti.,ing himself. he is 
not nmsistent eH'n in the nature of hi
 pr"i
 H.. 
prai"'D hi,. \\ onderful haoism in enduring tp tIll' end ,l 
,..tan'ation \\ hich hi
 wonderful fon 
ight ha m..tde im- 
pos.ibk frum the beginning 
I do not knO\\ \\ Ill'ther it is \\ orth while ,It thi..; tin1f' of 
Jd.\' to 4'
J>I.lin to 1he PlUssian the elelllentJ.n ethil' of 
';Il
'h thing..; ,I tl1l' blockade, It Î<, ob\ iuu
 th.lÌ for 
.In\'ol1l' relllote, ,I'" PI u......i,l h,IS al\\,1\ heen 1t'!Iltlt,. 


from the h adition of dli\'aln' (,lI1Ù therL'Íol e ung-uidell by 
,lJ1 in:,tind in the lIIattel) .i. sophi
t nl.l
 lh,l\\ the line 
,LIl:ndlerl', on the ple,l th,Jt dll \\al atlects WlIlIIen ,LIld 
children mon' Ul les 
uch a 
;ophi
t will ';PC' at one end 
of the incline the breaking of a \\oman's hed.rt by killing 
her luver. and at \he other end the breaking of Ilt'r rib..; 
by jumping on her \\ ith he,l\ y boots. ,U1d if he 1M'; no 
chivalric 'tradition, there is ob\ ious1\- onl\' one oth!'r 
di
;tinction he can employ, It i
 tlie qu
'stilln \\ hich 
party hao..; made innpvation:: of fe nKit
., and has e'\tendld 
the licens
 of war to co\'('r thinhs wllich it did not pre- 
\ iou,;l.\' coyer. In the present ca" to a.,k such ,I qlle
tilln 
is to anS\H'r it. 
There ha\e been hunger-
ie
es in war cyer since \\,'r 
('xi ted: and the reduction of districts b\' cutting (ltf 
supplie:- ha.; been tll<' ';ppcÍal policy of :;ol11e" of the loftie:,t 
publici..;t
; likL ] incoln, and ';01111' of the 10\\ "';1. like 
Bi
marck, There ha" n('yer been an
 thing n" 'Illbling 
the baby-killing of the Zeppelins before, and it is not 
only tip irable but prnbabh, th<1.t there l1l'\ 1'1' \\ ill be ,l'
,lill, 
But it IS idle. ,1 I haYe ,..aid. to urge C'\ en ,III
 thill!-, "II 
obyiuu
 a..; thi,; in order to ju,.tify a short<ig(' which. by 
the enem\'.... own ,IlTount. dol' , not e
i
t. The contlk 
diction i...' onl\' worth\' of nute a
 one of thl' l'\.d.mpk . of 
the 
pecial "paknf's,
 'of minrl \\ hich i... here in question' 
that omniyorous and indi criminatl' gll'ed of y,LIlit\' "hich 
\\ i"hl' to be admired at OIK(' for it
 ,",\UaTe:1l and it... 
I "tundit\" for ib bluntnL...." and ib 
h,lrpne
 for its 
li1-,htl1l": and for its \\l'ight. 
,\s the Plu
.;i.LIl pnlitici.1Il IJ.l
 .1 nM
 of "onll,l- 
dictory compliments to him elf. ,.." II<' tJin;..... .llll.'''':- of 1'011- 
tradictl)) 
 elMrl!;('o..; aplin
t hi.; op)>ol1<'nt" I It- '\, th.Lt thl 
thre!' principal .-\lIil''; uniÌl'd ,Igain
t (;ernhLll\' \Ùth the 
,lÍm uf putting tIl<' dol'/... bd.rI... to ..tlwil'nt tim
 l\\ h<l1,'\'('r 
thdt may nWd.n), ,LIld proceed... to prOH' 1hJ.1 their aim i 
a \\ rong onl in the follu\\ ing flll ther de
f'l iption of it. 
. " hdt 1",1Il the l'nemy 
'oalition to-dd
 oller to Eurupe 
1
1l
 ia thl f<lt. of Poland ,1Ild Finland, Fr<1.1ll1 tIll 
IJll'Ì!'lbion to th.1t he,,
'mon
 "hidl \\<1... "ur bdn' (,1'1 dt 
HI it.lin, the st,lte ùf di elbion ,1Ild of ! ontinll<il irritdtillli 
\\ hich she c,LIled thl' balann' of PO\\l'1 un the (' ,mtinent 
,LIld \\ hich i., 111<' intf'IlMI ('d.u
 of the lIIbJl,.<lk,lblc mi
nn' 
"hich thi" \\ ,II' hds blollght upon EUropl 
It is tilcsl,ml' to ,ltll'lllpt to unpid... thi" t,LIl:.:le of nun, 



q 


LAND 



en
' Hut 'm:!\ it i.., ob\'iou
 that thc thrcf' pO\\crs 
"umut IM\ ("omhined tu ac-hie\'I' th, 
c objects for the 

ill1ph Ie m th,Ü they .lre in
ompatible, ''. hatewr a 
French he'
ell1onv m,t\" mean, It cannot po
o.;lbly mean 
th\. b,ll?nCl of p;m er. - And if H.ussia is offering EUH?PC 
tIll' fatp of Poland and Finland, that is the fate: of bemg 
I uled bv I{lb"ia, she is offering something which cannot 
PI' .ibl) b lither the balance of power or a French 
h emon\ \\"l- must therefore suppose that the three 
cOl

virator
 a 
r' ed in a common plan, becausc each \
 a<; 

\?' km
 -ol11ething \\hidl the other t\\O must of nen :;qty 
be tIlt' nrst people in the world to preve
t. The altl'rna- 
ti\ r' to thi
 incredible cro<;s-purposes ]s, of course, the 
simple fart that the three Allies real
y had a common 
"round and a good one It was resistance to the OIlC 

u"er that really did clain? a hegemony, and reall\' 
did tIu\J.ten other pr'opIc \nth the fate of Poland- for 
\\'hich she \\ a... pIimarily and originally responsible. 


Three Important Admissions 
\ll that the Chancellor has here really succeeded in 
doin,.., io.; n1<lking b\' implication three rather important 
.lùmi
"iun
. \\ hich he would probably rather not make, 
FÜ
t. he admits that. in spite of all the talk about the 
,'al th-de\ ouring British ogrp, BIitain really desired, all 
pm\ crs to remain PO\\ crful and on a sort of equaht
,. 

l\ond, he admib that, in spill" of the talk about the 
decadeIll'I' and di...appearance of France, th,at ("olmt
y 
ha... ,till ,l con
idl'rable chancl" of pl,rymg the I1r
t p,lrt 111 
Eurupe, .\nd third, in the, ca
..: of I{us
ia 
nd Pol
nd, 
h, ,ldmit..; that tlw one consl
tent and conspIcuous pIece 
of ad\ iel that Prussia ever gave to Russia wa
 nn- 
commonly bad advice' \\ hich wa
 indeed the case, 
Pru

ià tìr..,t propo' 'd and prL"sed the Partition of 
Poland, She afterwards prevented the emancip,Üion of 
PlIl,md, 
hc ha... since incr'ssantly bragged of the 
natur,d infcrioritv of Pol,iI1d and Uie ( ompkte subjugd- 
tion of Poland, '
he now sav
, \\ith an un
miling visage, 
that ...Iw \\ ill not gin' poor ì>oland to ,;hocking improper 
]{U
"i,l: though it \\as unly by her o\\n \\ish thd.t Poland 
\\a
 ,\er ,..:in'n to anybod), ::\Iuch might be said in a 
c. ty and pled....m able spirit about this attitude, or d.ntic, 
hut for pr,ll:tic;>! purpo,-,p<; a simple and 
ober fact will 

ulti"i' anù th,lt i-- t}w fact that nobody ever hcard, or 
dll'amed of hea1Îng. a Pru
sian talk in such a tone until 
,'fte] thL RLÌtle (If the :\larne, 
Hen 1 merely ]"('mark on the advantage of hearing the 
Imperial Chanccllor publicly repudiate the chief \\ ork of 
Frederi, k the Crcat. It is not the only conÍl''ision of 

'>lnewhat tl1P same kind, It i
 \\ orth while to note one 
"thel implied d.dmi:: ;ion. which mav hayc been more 
intentiond.l. the contrast made bet\\'een 0('rmany's 
pre 'nt aim
 and her aim
 in 18ïo, "when Germany 
wa" ùru.ming of Al-.,alc d.nd Empire," No German 
\\ ould ùt'liberately dis
ociate himcnlf from any imitation of 
1\lultkl and the example of AI'-'ace. if he \\ ert> not bidding 
cautlUu...ly fUI p ace Truly. Germany i
 not now 
thinkin6 of .\bdll -in that .'ans a , She has berome 
m,1 
Ihlnimou
, 
he i
 not troubled about gettinh her 
llei :hboUl' good.." but onl." ahout keeping them, 
fh, hr..,t ...tamp of thi... ,ort of stut! is an illogical \ ,mit\ 
The lond i__ an uttelly deMI d.nd dio.;embodil'd pedantry 
Thl be..,1 "'ummar
 of it i" I{ou
 'au'
 "Ilicr lC qui 
l.t C I 'iI/ill (C Illti n'lst þa
," The Pru
-,ian i , ,m out- 
Ll\\ lnd the enemy of en.rvthing in (''\i
tenc(, hut Ill' 
i V c,lr,.[ul in llll'..,el"\ ing till' thin
... \\ hich d" not 
'''\1_ lïl\l', thl'll' \\,1'" ,md i... .t ,ump,lct. UllI1u
td.f,.d.hil'. 
II1d'1 '1IIh lit kin"lloHl r,tlkd Belgium, \\ hich III' and 
, 'I \CllH d... llot "nh lL'f'o...,ni
'cl but gualanÌt'I'd, HI' 
] wlù 'n!\' .uIII a\'lglly un'rpU\HTed it, and nll\\ 
... I\. thel' mlht h nl'\\' Belgium, bv \\ hich he Illl',m" of 
, >lUI ,t l
l'rmdn Belgiulll, That i
. We d.ll' to dedd.n to 
all futur,.... . that dnv prinll- \\ho chao" to invade a 
\ lkl'T lountr" hall h. re\\arded with that country 
(' n if hI I'> con luerl"d, 
...: J f,lr tIll thing. though a jokl, might hl held to he. an 
old' , rhi. i.., nut thl' lir
t though it might wl'll h, 
th 11 of a kim\ qf il11pudC'nn' \\ hidl. lwing 3.1__" 
Ün!J mt('nco . ria\. 'Iuit prupl'dv hL , aIled dJ.llllh-d impu- 
<lpn. Rut \\ hat is uniqu p d.nd (;erman, \\ hat would 
I,nh I" Jtl"ei\ ahh' in a 1,I"nnan i-- the fact that the 
(ÎVIlI,..\l11r up tin... moral tra,
ldv \\ ith <l JI t of 
nt1l r it \ I h ,,1\(ld(:l11\ h' 'om' much 
I. .;t, j m bd, tlf _nllll'thim.. \\"Ilich IL - III... .. thl Inn... 
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suvpre
std Flemish race," \\ hich mu...t have somcthin<Y 
\\hich he calls" a !"I)und evolution" ba \'d on its nation
ì 
character. The Flemish race \\ould 
et'm to ha\ I beLn so 
long and so succL
sfully suppre...sed that the Flemings 
ha\ I.' forgotten all about it; and arc all fighting tooth 
and nail for a country which they call Bdgium, Xo 
doubt if the Germans were still in a position to do so, 
they would im"ade England to provide a sound pyolution 
for the Jutish race; but I will not speculate, for even in 
a.15\\'el ing such words one wanders out of the land of the 
living, It is as if a man who had just cut my mother 
into small piecps told me he had been very careful of 
her astral borl\', 
The Chancèllor remarks that Germany is the only 
state threatened \\ ith destruction, If we may take thi
 
as meaning that Prussia is the only conntrv that the 
Allies, or any other people in the ci\'Îlised \\'orld, have any 
reason for putting under lock and key, it may be true, 
If it means that the Allies and the ci\ ilised world will 
probably be in a position at the end of the war to put 
Prussia underlock and keY, thi,:; also we may concede to 
the eager intelligencp of tÌ1e Imperial Chancellor. But it 
might be noted, as a preliminary point of fact. that what- 
\'ver nation may be t111eatened with destruction at the 
end of the war, àt least two nations were threatened with 
destruction at the beginning of the war, and were actu.lllv 
\'isited with practicd.l de:o.truction in the course of th'c 
war The independence of the-;e t \...0 nations \\ as 
threatened by l;ermans alone, and was destroyed by 
(
erl11ans alone, fhl" sovC'Ieigntv of Serbia and the 
neutrality of Belgium were abolished at a blow by the 
TI'IItonic Powers, not ao.; part of a difficult settlement (If 
Europe, hut as part of a perfectly wanton unsettlement 
of it. '\'hether or no dny sort of annexatIon wonlù he 
Europe's ldst word to Gernlany, it \Va,> certainly German) 's 
íÌrst act against Europe. . ' 
The Chancellor indicate". so far as I can follow him, 
that he is too refIlled to reply to ì\lr. .\squith because this 
would be replying to " per
;ol1dl calumny"; a:; if 
lr. 
.-\
quith had accuseù him of bigdmy or 
tealin
 bicyd 
So far as 1 know, thl' \'l'ry simple 
ubst,ll1ce of 1\1r. 
.hquith's just indignation con
i
ted in saying that it was 
wrong to Ï11\'ade Belgium; and I cannot understand huw 
1Ir. Asquith can indulge in l"J.lumny by 
,lyìng of the 
Chancellor \\ hat the Chancellor said of him.:df. 


A Misapprehension 


Touching thC' whole of that math'r thl'rf' is only one 
thing which we particularly need to say, CpOIl one point 
the Chancdlor seem
 to be under a misapprehension, 
He seems to 
,uppo
e that hecause he has behaved like 
an anarchist, he has turned the world into an anarch\'. 
He thinks that the mere fdCt, which we arp ready to COI1- 
cedt, to him, that Germanv has brokl'n the \'ivillsation of 
the world into piece
, mC'ån<; th,Ü we have entirdy for- 
gotten ho\\ it was put together, and shall be content 
with any p.LÌchwork he may pick amI choose for us, In 

.hort, he thinks that hi.. bravoe
 ha\ e not only knocked 
Uo.; on the head. hut knockC'd Wo, silly; so tlw't \\e havI' 
forgottl"n our father's name and our h.lpti...m ,1l1d e\ en 
the \Hong- th,lÌ 11(' has done II'., H
' is mistak('n, lllC 
story of the (;l'rm,LIl alh enture ha
 bcen dreadful; but 
we cio not 1ind it in t1w lc,lst dubiOlb. It i'i the chal dch'r 
of a crime to shock, butit net.ù not of nC'cl::,,
ih; be\\ildcr ; 
,md in this we do ]lot 'il L: any p,lrticlliar my"tery C'xcept 
the m
.;tl'rv of iniquit
, .\t thl end of it the l'ru"..,ian 
\\ilI not tind him
l'1f pict-ing up \\h,LÌe\'l'r he can get in ;J 
1'J',ullbl,.; 1... \\ ill1ìnù hinbl,Jt morL and lIIun' <,epardtc,f 
fWIII hi
 <l1I}>1" ,L11Il tool..;, ,LIld IHlIIi
hed ilII!l.lrtiall
, and 
puni
hed alolll 11 i... olll\' 11\' <llIIi
\eading lIIet.lphl)r t h.d 
\\ e 
pl'a\;. of a crilIIin.ll a
 bre.Lking thl tl\v. rhe l.m 
of ChristendulII is not bruken, 
There i" onl" word of truth in the \\ boll' of the (;l'rman 
Chancellor'
 'ipeech; and it is a very \ i\ id and e'\.act 
word, He saYS that at this moment the (;ermans are 
" ekep in Russia," TIlC'V art. fhey arC' deC'p in a grl'at 
lIIan\, thing.; which thev do not uncler,tand, Th
.\' arc 
df'rop'in a d('l'p reaction 'against \ lligar pm\Tl', dC'C'p'in an 
ancient cli,;dain of prick, del p ill 
 most di\ iuC' hatred of 
cynicism and cold and unclean sucrC" _\nd to the ,e 
both the name and the ml't,lphor cho
' n arL by no ll1ean
 
in,lpprupriatl. Rus__ia is really 
omethin,
 of a htmldn 
,I; thf'rL
 is a thing kno\\ n to the !-l',l-bath, l' a.., being out 
uf llnl"" depth, .\JIII to-<l.l\ the tidl' COll1l in, 
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By Professor J. H. 
Iorgan 


" s 
[JTH, thc sergeant has reported you to me for 
insubordination, \Yhat have you to say? " 
"Beg pardon, sir, but him and I had a dispute 
about the number of carbon copie,>, He said 
he wanted threl and I said two'd be enough. And he 
s.lid ' Them's my order
.' And I said again' Two will 
be f'nough.' And he said 'Them's my orders' and I 
said' Two-' ,. 
" fhat'n do. 'Vhy didn't you obey the sergeant's 
order:-; ? " 
" \Yell, sir, I told him hc was wrong and I offered to 
I'rnrr he "as wrong. You sec. "i.. ,_" 
!lIe COIOlwl scribbl('d a note or two on onl of thos{' 
f.lwn-colonred strips of paper which a thrifty \Yar Oftìn:' 
prf' crihe" for H,Q, ::\Iemor.mda, and ga./'f'd s.-.archingly 
at thi.;; for.-.nsic offender, Hf' wa..; 
'O\mg, pert, and rati1l"r 
pkasf'd with himself, ha\"in,!:; been "pecially enlisted a:-. a 
Ì\'pi"t, with sp,-cial rat(, of pay, and dètailcd to that 
man'dlous corps" hich, as rf'gards its intellectual attain- 
menh, is nothing less than a prokcsion, in resptcct of it.:; 
mf'chanical gifts is certainly a craft, and in point of the 
\ aricty and burden of its tasks could gi\'e points to 
"casual labour," On his shoulder straps were the 
ktters " R,E," 
"Look here, my lad" said the Colonel. "The 
Army's not a debating society, 1\0! and it's not a 
trade union, Or if it is we've only got one trade union 
rule, which i
 ' Do as 
'ou arc told, and do it quickly,' 
1\ c got to do as I am told, That surprises yuu, doe<; it ? 
\\'ell if I didn't, home would be the word, pèrhaps :-.ome- 
thin,!:; WOrs
. If you don't, then field punishment's the 
won l , Xasty thing field punishment" he said pensi\'ely, 
" It takes many forms -aU of them more or less unplea s- 
ant, 
ome of them vcry distre<;sing to the sense of smell. 
:\"ow \\e'n say no more about this. Don't do it abJ.in. 
\ ou can go." 


Casuistries of Obedience 
,\..; the delinquent saluted and withdrew, the Culonel 
turned to me. I knew him \\ ell fflr a wis^ man an(l 
discriminating. \Yhat he doesn't know about the labour 
mon'ment is hardly worth knowing, for whene\"er there'..; 
been" labour unrest" in the last ten veal'S at home, and 
the harassed authorities have had to èall in the militalY 
in aid of the civil power, that unlo\'ely dut
, has fallen 
to him and a certain illustrious chief of his. He has gone 
in and out, in mufti, among Labour conventicles, atten- 
tive, persuasive, expostulatory, drinking bad beer in a 
good cause and almost persuading your Socialist to be a 
citi7en. If any officer has f'ver got to the bottom of 
that conundrum of the King's Regulations and the 
rommon law \\ hich prðènts an officer in times of ci\'il 
.. disturbance" with _ the pleasing alternative of being 
hanged if he obeys an order and "hot if llf' dOLsn't, that 
officer is Colond
, He knew, if any man did, that the 
onl
T solution in dealing with thc .i disturbed" cÍ\'ilian 
i..; the exercise of a stupendous tact, Consoquentlv 
hi.. opinions on the casuistries of obedience \\erc worthy 
of re"pect. 
"They often begin like that," he eXplained to me. 
" Y ou 
ce they come over here frf'sh from a citv office 
\\ here they've probably \Hangled inct 
antIv \\lth the 
s
'niorclerk as to who should do the least work in tht: longr.;;t 
tImf', and they've hardly discarded their pJ.pt r LUft" 
and put on khaki before they begin to try it on out here 
,It í,-,H,Q, And they can talk-talk a dog's hind le({ uft, 
One of the first thinp,j that ,>urpri
 s 'pm-and theh' are 
manY-I;:; the silenci in this otnCL The spr()nd i "-prk, 
TIIP third is Overtime, The fourth is -\\ hat you\ . just 
ht.ard, I don't think I <;hall have any more trouble with 
him," 
This allocution ha., often recurred to m .,inr For 
\\ ith f'veral million of men taken from ..:i\ il lif and 
pa
 'd -many of them at their most impll ;ionabk 
,l!., through the mint of the Briti, h Army. th I.' i 
likf'h to b an abidip(
 impr,- ;iOI1 left upun 'them \\ Il('n 
thc\ ha\-I p<J d out of milit ,f\' rirculation and J.IL' 
1(tUlIll'dt, ,i\llhf.. \\h;--tkindlJfÍTn]n on, In tho 


memOlr:-. of militarv life \\ hich are a cld......ic of their kind- 
SOltvem'rs de sert'itùde ct r;:randeltr militairc nl \ï.
n\ 
who came of a d\ nasty 'of "oldier<; and \\ a u Idid 
him:-.elf, speculate \\ ith e\.traordinary insight a tn the 
efÎerts of military lift:; upon tho
 who ha\'c been ub- 
mittf'd to it. Hi:-; early) tJ.rs WLre pas..,ed under the 
pell 
of 
apoleon, and thro\\ing his books at the head of hi
 
tutor he quited the Lyc. e for the Army, only to find him- 
self, with the fall ot the Emperor, waiting for a \\,Ir 
which newr came-kicking his heels in a barrack.. and 
rf't1ecting on thf' futility uf his career, and thc " i.;;ola- 
tion" of the militarv life, The Ann\', he d('c1aiwl. w, 
a. nation within a JÙtion. and though II(' 100'ed \\ ith ,l 
pa"...ionah.. de\'otion tIlt' I"amaradprie of n "imental lif
', 
lit' deplored it,> long divolù' from ci\ ilian infhlf'nc >, 
Unive."sal Sen ice 
Few have celebrated mon enthu
iastiralh' than he 
the bracing virtue,> of .\rmy life _If ,,'est uÌt bJI/ Ii, re 
pour connoitrc l'humollité",- none han> d\\elt more 
mournfully on its drawback,>, Superb in war, it \\.1" 
banal in peacc, and the soldier, he complain('d, \\ as in- 
ordinately flattered and no Ie '> inordinatelv depn riJ.ted 
acrording as the civilian found him nel ,ary or the 
re\'erse D
 \ïgny'.:; one hope \\as in uni\'er,;al military 

ef\'ic -he wrote in the day;; of standing armie,,-where- 
by the Army and the :Nation should berome identitìed, 
Such a changL, he prophesied, would be equally bf'nelÌl"i,tl 
to the soldier and to the ci\'ilian, The c;oldier would Crd"
 
to b, obsequiou:-; the ci\ ilian would become docile; tl1l' 
one would acquire fle'\:ibility. the other discipline. .\,. it 
\\ as, the soldier had too little confidence in him 
lf the 
ci\ ilian had too much, 
This catastrophic \\ ar-a wolr which has come to be 
wha t \'on der Goltz prophesied it \\ auld be-a war not of 
armil ; but of peoples -has wrought the very change that 
de Yigny looked for. \\'e ha\'e a nation in arm", T\\o 
things \\ ill result, the .\rmv will leaven the nation, the 
nd.ti;m willlea\'en the .\nu):, 
either will ever be quih 
the same again. One mJ.Y predict with some conlidt'nCl' 
that each \\ilI ha\'e J. better opinion of the other. Bm 
of the Ì\\ 0 there can be little doubt that the nation h,ld 
most to learn" 
Both industrially and politicd.lly it was hoinh from 
bad to worse; Liberal and Consen-atin:, employer and 
workman, abused each other as though he were an ali('n 
enemy instead of a fellow-countryman, and newr did 
anarchy run so high. On the other hand, though thL 
nation had ne\'er been in a worse condition, the Arm\' had 
ncver bl 'n in a better. In the earl\" day.. of the pÌ'e...t'nt 
conflirt a certain ex-SüTetarv of State for \rar, \\ ith 
\\ hom I \\ as di<.,cu;::-;ing the rètreat from ::\Ion... and tli. 
superb rearguard actions fought by our 111('n, said to me ; 
" Yt
, for its sizl. ]\0 better Arnw than the Briti..,h E'\:- 
pf'ditionary Force I wr took the field." 
The A."my of :\lons 
.\nyone who knov.; anything of the. il11H r lif
' (If the 
.\rmy during the ten years frolll IqO-t- -Iqq will end01
 
that verdict. E\'ery ufticer from the divisional c')lIlm.md" 
down to the young4 st subaltt nh had 
 t them 'Iv4 hI 

tudy the men ; the new rerruits no longl r,.1 in th pn 
historic studie... of Kipling gan> ('vl'ry rl'.l"nn for joinill" 
the .\rmy but tht' true line, .md to 
 1\' that thc rl' \\ IS 
a woman at the bottom of it .. CI 'd to b' eithl r pl. ml 
or true: dl unkenn had b( om(' 1111'reh fooli h .md 
dis",b di
 
racdul; the mu 1.1 tn uf tht' Bnti.,h inÍ.lntn 
man, al\\'.1\ 
 "pod, \\.15 now ex, ellent barra
'1 \\ -. no 
longer the dretlrv inho pItJ.ble pl.11 tIll, I)\l"l' ll.' d be,-'n , 
oflicc r" who tllok their prof
 :on ri IU...\\; \\ 1'1 ' no lun I'r 
r :arded a; ff mu'!; .. and to b indihel. nt tv the n 
til n<, uf ,ur men \\ IS r ,ardl'd a n ither amiable n Ir 
\\ If In J. -rl tin littl \ llo manual rt ntly J uc-cJ 
mtìd"nti.Ilk to otììCl on a, ti\ 
 'r\"i 3 1 rù, 
t I th' ht" t .. It iI1lp,)rt,mt for "till to I, m '111h 
th,lÌ thllr j - hi uld b . not f( r tIll III 'h', hut f 
th"u' Il" n Th( \\on! ht' ml Ih ttn 
tl nri in." HI il h 1 ,I, dill. ..... 
 h II v 
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trul\' t1H' off(('cl., t.10"- t!H'1ll tn hmrt nM\' bl' read in the 

tOl Ie..; of the almo,.;t incn'dihle dC\'ution' of their men, 
\\ll.LÌ i..; going to be the died on the millions of civilians 
\\ ho han' gOJW to school in an "\nny such a,> this? 
Of one thing \\1 can bl' quite ;;nre. The men who 
ha\'e b pn thr
ugh this great frèema
onry of arms \\ ill 
lw n'rv impatient of the old appeal..; to das,.;-prejudice 
\\ hich 'haw so long di..;lìgured our politic
. After the 
realitie
 of war the sham-tight-. of politics \\ ill wear a 

ingnlarl
 inept w:-,tur
, and in nothing will they appear 
so inept ,b in tlll'ir attachment to \\ nrd.. dnd phra
 '
 The 
men who \\ ill cnme home \\ ill ha\'e Ii\ ('d the life of action 
in \\ hich men are judged not hy \\ hat they say bu t by 
what the\" do, I doubt if an\' of them are likely to be 
hq)\1oti d by the old catch\\ orrls of politics with the stupe- 
Í\'ing rlll'tori( of the platform, It ma\' be also that the
: 
\,'ill be far Ies..; con
rious of rights and far mOl"(' ali\'e to 
dutie;,;, Thl'Y \\ ill bring a highly critical mind to bear 
upon the'"''' things, Thl' clerk and the artisan \\ho has 
been an )\,<'.0, or a subaltern, and the employer or pro- 
fes..;ional nMn there are nld.ll\" such-who has se1'\'ed as 
a pri\'ate in the ranks will hã\'e learnt, the one to rule, 
thL' other to obev, and each \\ ill ha \'e discO\'ered the 
peculiar senet of 'all _\rmic..;' that he who aspires tu give 
command..; mu...t hdxe learnt first how to e.\.ecute them. 
Of all the \e"sons that the .\rmy can teach that is the 
most enduring and the most yalúablè, and the one \\ hich 
the aH'ragc Englishman-L'specially the Englishman 
who ha', not been to a public 
chool-needs most to learn, 
"\nntlwr is the habit of turning your hand to anything 
-on '\' aþþrclId {Ì me/Ire la 111ai1l à 10211, alt\: choses les 
pl/ls b,1Sses C()11lIllC alt\. þllls ele
'ées. a..; the French soldier 
pnt it \\Ìthout inquiring too clo,.;cly \\hether it is the 
job yon Lontracted to do or whethel you are getting the 
p.1Y you bargained for. The 1irst thing a man in the 
Ar!11
 .find.., particularly the infantr
'man-is that his 
pay beah no appreciable relation to his work, that he 
llMV bf' called upon at any moment to do another man \ 
job. that there'..; no such thing as piece-\\ork rates and 
.. O\"ertin1C'," .md that it's a mere chance whether he 
can count on no more than four da\'s in the trenchéS, 
fonr in support, and, no less than ten in billeb 
after he has rung the changes on thf' one and the other. 
Also th.lt there is no crime like that of .. slacking," 
whether in a sertion or a whole battalion. and that 
he
itJ.tion here and slO\'enliness there onlv means that you 
are letting other fellows do\\ n, If a bàttalion gets a bad 
name for that kind of thing, other battalions will take 
Carl' that they never hear the end of it ; I well remember 
the SLorn "ith which my se1'\'ant, a private in the Suffolks. 
l1
ed to "peak of a certain battalion who had Idt the 
trenches ta
en O\"er bv his regiment in such an untid,T state 
that they had to do ã kind of spring-cleaning after them, 
\\'hateycr els" a man learns or does not learn in the 
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.\nny. he at least learn-- to regard his work as exacting 
as high a standard as his sport. He learn., to .. play the 
game," b there an\" other national institution that 
tèaches the Engli;,;hnìan that? 
Thes:' men are going through a grf'at school of patriotism 
and it would be affectation to den, that nim. out of ten 
Engli"hmen badly needed it The Englishman is a 
born individualist- and never so much so, paradoxical 
though it ma\' sound, as when he calls himself a Socialist. 
befm:e the \\:ar he had never learnt to subordinate hi
 
own interests to those of the State. He \\as always 
a man \\ ith a grievance and as such an easy prey' f;,r 
I'.\.ploitation by politicians whose trade seems to consist 
citht'r in discovering grievances or in inventing them. 
Hence the conscientious objector-he is a kind of sU1'\'iyal 
of our unregenerate days a11d is no doubt genuinely 
surprised to find that he is no longer popular. There was 
a time .when he \\ auld have had all his own wav in the 
parks and on the plinth of the :Kelson Column, but he has 
come to cut rather a sorry figure by the side of that 
e\'angelist of a new gospel-the man home on leave. 
The more" leave" the authorities can find it possible 
to gin' the men at the Front the better; the,' will 
leaven the whole nation. ] well remember how <luring 
the old bad days some months ago when certain miners 
were crying .. down tools" and, in almost so man\" words, 
.. to heil " with the Navv and its coal. a Staff Officer at 
G" H, 
, told nw that å certain regiment raised in the 
\'Cry district affected had begged to be allowed to be sent 
home for a few days to deal with the malignants, .. Yes, 
and if I had my way," added my friend, .. I'd let them 
go and I'd make John -" (he mentioned a certain 
Labour :\I.p" who has played the game magnificently' at 
home)" a colonèl and put 111m at the head of them." 
Fortunately nothing so drastic is now necessary; the 
men at home in the workshops and the mines are beginning 
to reflect something of the devotion of the men at the 
front. All this, however, has taken us a prodigious time 
to learn and we have paid an enormous price for it. 
The people at hume ha\'e still much to learn; they ha\'e 
yet to learn that the nation's extremity is not the spend- 
thrift's and the striker's opportunity, I have been in 
France some seYCn or eight months and my official duties 
tonk me e\"erywhere north of a line drawn from Rauen 
to Rheims. During the wholf' of that time I never once 
saw a drunken person, whether man or woman, soldier 
or ch'ilian. I saw much thrift, no frivolity, and little 
pleasure, an immen5e, almost religious, concentration of 
purpose, and everyone Ih"ing on the very margin of 
subsistence, \Yhen I rf'turned to England I saw-1 
need not say what I saw, e\"eryone has seen it. \Yhat 
is going to save us? There is only one thing that can 
and will save the British nation aneI teach it a new way 
of life-it is the British Army. 


Spirit of Russia 
By L. B. Namier 


F OR centuries they han' oem" atching the calm 
white face of a "ilent god, they hayc gaLCd at 
the patient, mute eyes of a 
uffering people, 
Thev have curSf'Ù it and they have tanght it; 
they han' feared it. and they ha\'c hu1\ied it; the'\" 
tried to wring from it and ma,.;ter the unknO\\ n, the
' 
tried to bring it t.o the level of thL'ir own thinking:, 
to conquer it, to tran"form it and to destroy it. It 
r.-mained, Then it became a nightmare to them, Somf'- 
time.. (;eõmans de,cribp it a..; the spirit of the Russian 
soil, a
 the spirit of thl Rus,ian people, The" spirit of 
a people," \\hat i..; it J :\[f'rdya phrase. a suhterfuge of 
tho '\\ hn 111 "If-def,';)! tl V tn enclose life into at. tract 
\\ ord.; and meaningk

 de ,
-riptions, so that they mav 
ma...tpr it, measure it .weI jllggiC' \\ith it at plca..;urp. - 
(;0 into the {'milc "ad plains of Russia, amnng 
it;,; in!ìnitdv patient pea"'ant folk, \\"hat can \ uU (;er- 
man.., do with them: For you alwayo; \\i...h to do .,om('- 
thing, You and your work and your thought..; \\ill pa'
 
O\'('r Ru<; ia a' the \\ ind that straggle
 acro,>
. thL. plains, 
Enn in that \\ ind thnr
 is mOle than in your \\ isdom : 
it b part of infinit" natmc, It ha... \\andered aern the 
stepp '''. it 11.1";' 'n t 1\1' ri...ing ..;un, the I "-ltid(b ha\ L' 


bowed to it, and it has talked to the trees in the fore
ts, 
and it goes on towards an endkss, unknown future; just 
like the Russian people. ::\Ien have listened to its song.; 
to the songs which it sings to lonely men in the wide, open 
fidds, and it has listened to t1w mute sighs of patient, 
suffering men, who work silently, \\'.lÍting for the da
T 
\dlns ' coming none can tell. Rut"what are your thoughts, 
what are those artificial, stillhorn creatures which you 
call ideas? "íhildrcn of the Spirit?" \\"hat is tll(' 
spirit which is not nnn. which neither suffers nor rejoice, 
but merdy prides itsC'lf on an unreal o."istence? Your 
idea.;; \\ill pas, away unhepcled, 
You call the Ea..;tern man aggressive becaus? he is 
not willing to fight you Oi1 your own levcl. \Vhy shoulrl 
he light a...:-ailbt you:; You arc the "dumb on
s,"* 
tIll' str.U1g rs, who com' an- go, The Russian p:>as:lllt 
can put up \\ ith much th3.t i<; unpleas:ulÌ, and Ru,;sia has 
put up with plenty of (;
'rnnn", \\'hy hav,' y,lll so 
surldnnly 
rown tierc j \\"h It do yun fear, you cle\Ter 
cfticient, \"ictorious people? You have been insulted, 
RU
.,ian life its"lf is an insult to yon, Yon tried to 


.., ;ppnan..; 
ln (' tUcd in "-;la\. languð
e
 In- a \\ord l,,,-hich ....ig nilJes 
, t II '\lIl1Ih 1 . In 
Ia\. .In' tlw . \\onkd on. ;. ' 
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tran...
lînn it and nm f,tiled YOU tril'd tv under"tand it 
and yOU :,hnddered, \'ou tril'd to den\' it in a \\ild, 
hy:,terical cry. and the -:-;<Ul1l 
ilent, patieñt e
, :-;till look 
at YOU \\ it h amazement. Poor amaÛn
 (;erman fu Ik 
 
'\ oil do not en'n know hO\\ to suffer, L \ uur Lunceit i... 
too great, 
;our achie\"emenb .!.re too ma
niticent, your 
philosoph
- is to:} highly denloped, You ha\'c ,b\:cd 
H.us"ian life for its þhilosoþhisc//(. crkCl/n/lllss/hC'orc/ ischc 
Ell'ltllgcllsc//(///cn-'- and yuu got no answel . ,,0 you called 
the Ru:-;sidlh barbalialb, Then \\h\- do vuu feLlr them? 
.\nd bv God, YOU do fear them,' - 
[hefe was a (;erman poet who wrote man\- 11ne, 
(lelicate lvrics, that skim the æsthetic .,urface of thp life of 
the educàted rich, He ha:-. al..;o \\ ntten "'c'\ eral non,l,., 
whieh de<;cribc the unreal vic(' rf the nwaningle:-;" (;erma.n 
Stlchlleb:n (i... it not funny, Your pelt\- \'icl' uf the 
body and your great :-.piritU3.l di,.,covery that it is nut 
\Ïce ?). The writer':-; name \\as Otto Julius Bierbaum, 
He \\-as very dcu/sch and in tlw year H)I.2 :-.et out to stud\' 
tidas Plmolllclloll ])os/oicu'ski, Ht:' ha:-; . 0111(' Yt'IT near 
being tragic. He e,.,caped it b
- a hair-hreadth, He .,a\\ 
a strange god, and did not shive \\Ïth him, He :;hut his 
('ves and did not dare to h.eep them shut, and he tinished 
by pla)ing hide-and-seek like a little chilJ, he, the great 
spokesman of a !\.ulluy-Sa/ioll, He did not dare to keep 
his eyes shut, for he "uffered from an Cltyoþ,lÏschcs 
J\.uftUygc,t'Ïsscll (Ll European conscience fur culture) 
and he did not dare to keep them open. fOJ" he felt that he 
was shaken in his cunceit as he gazed at the ca]m, open 
features of the man \\ ho had the courage to see, becau<;e 
he had neither the dc..;ir(' to judg.:-, nor the impube to 
change the things \\ hich he sa\\, 
The German \\ riteI' feci,., that "a kind of perwr"iun 
of his natural feelings overcome" him," his pride un \\hich 
he prides himself is in danger of yanishing before the 
o-uffering, the understanding and the crIbhing humility 
uf that simple, humdn giant l>o
tojew"ki, Bierbaum 
\\ ishes fOl a Xiet7sche<1I1 " tralb\-a]uation of all \'alues," 
hut \'alncs nHht remain: there mu:,t be dctinite \-a]ues, 
uther ,vise, how coul d thelc be pIidc of achievement? 
no
tojew:,h.i is truly great, says Bierbaum, .. though 
at bottom I don't like him; he oppre
sc" me marC' often 
than he uplifts me, I know it no\\, he i
 not a peak, he 
is a muuntain-system, 
\ll our modern peaks. e
ceptinß 
unly one. reach scarcely to half the height of his middle- 
eha'in, The une who excels his height i
 
ietlsche 
hut beside the enormous massif of liw-rock th.1t peak 
luoks to a terrifying degree like-a work of art. like some- 
thing- made, beside thing:- elemental.' Xiet.lsche'., 
ideaf e
prcssed it
df at ib be
t in one giant 
tatu(', in 
hi" superman Zarathustra, l>ostojewski ha:i created 
crowds of men: none of them takes thought to add to 
his own 
tature, they bow to the ground in the sad, 
humble consciou
nes
 of their hlln1.ln liv., -\nd yLt, 
when lool
ing- from a dio-tance <It hi" li\ ing crowd, 'une 
perceives "a colo"sal figure' rc<;('mhlin
 the images of 
those Indian gods with hundreds of head::;, \\Íth thou"ands 
01 arms, uniting in their bodies all the generations' the 
giant people of Russia," 
:\lomenb come when the German feci" that he can no 
longer stand up as judge, a:-. a \\ i...c and cultured judge 
;.;ain:-.t the poor. great man Ddstojt'\\ski, He follo-.:s 
him as in the old legend the children follO\\ cd the mystl'_ 
piper. He look
 to him as to a 
aint, he \\ ould adore him, 
dnd pra v to him for miracle,>, .. Hi" \\'urk" are 

df-crucitixion: all literary confes...ions Ydnish hdOlC' th
 

tatiuns of his ('ro:-'o- then' 'is no word \\ hich could explC"'C 
tlw adoration , . . when one :-.t'c
 that 
uhL'lÍng man 
ris
 up again and again on his path to\\ard Cah-a!'y' 
he 10Yes the pain, and \\ith the pain he ]OH'<; humalìlty, 
, But without any }Jatho
. \\ ithout any po..." 
()ne might think of the imagb of tlH' KyzLlIltine Chri...t. 
But only for a moment For the m,Lgniticenc(' uf ]hlLLIl- 
tium i
 lacking, Dv
tojew!-.I
i i... the \'CIY oppo
ite nf '
 
schimc Scc/c (a beautiful "oul), He \\a" tou great for that. 
Do...t()jew
ki undehtood the heart of man and knL'w 
t he name of Cud, HI lu\('d that \\ hich tlH' \\ orld dl 
pi:-'l > and Cl u
hl''' in contempt, ,.,ays Bi('rbaum bI!t 
., \\ hich internally i... glOl iuus and sublime," _\nd 111
 
lovL' fur it was nut that uf mCley. not ('\,e'n that of . om- 
pas!-.ion : he wanted to changl nothing, for h I
IH'\\ the 
Sc'LT('t glorv \\ hieh lin - in dl'l)d.";f'll1l'lIt and "ufl('rin
 elml 
rl'jl!icl'
1 in'it. Befon DmitlÍ F\ Olloru\ itch till' hi L1ll'n, 
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animal. and \ et ,,0 }Jd""ionately llUlIMn K,llamaloff, 
Father Zo
ima fell to the ground in silent. feeling l"C\ 1'1'- 
ence : and he ,.,ent hi:-: di
;ciple .\l
-n...ha into the \\ orld to 
lin' man'., life, to leelrn the my:-tery of 1-:'ood and l'\'il. 
<wd the meaning of things whirh lie 'bl'YO;ld the hurder.; 
of both, It i:i beyond those border:,- that re\'eals itself 
the true sen
e of 
'\.istencl', for redemption cannot be (If 
this \\ arId, matel ial achic\'ements arc froth. and freedom 
and }>()\\1'1 are to be found only in feeling and undcr- 

tanding, 
I., that then hi..; Co:-pd If 
<J, \\l' hd\I' <urin-d at 
a point \\ here the instinct of the man of \Ye
tcrn Culture 
rcfIbl'
 to follow any further thc 
orl'crl'r Do:,toje\bki," 
HI' refus!',; to work miraclb HI' i
 not " <1 
aint of 
action .,. H( \\Ï1I not u:-;e his pO\\er to an
- matL'1Ïal 
purpo"e, He cannot therefore cru:-;h Ib, Our simple 
and ",me German mind and (;erman \\ isdom are 
stronger than he 
 The 'charm is broken: a broad, 
gr{\ls
' grin spreads over tht' fat. angular fac(' of 
the German \\riter. .. Sa, jll, I-erelll/es/er, at the be...t 
we ma
' us: YOU a
 an inteH:'sting e.\.hibit !" It Wd." onlv 
\\ hen dazed b\' fear that the cve:-. of the (;erman had 
een 
the glorie" of things \\ hi('h lie beyond the reach of cLllcula- 
tion, The m
'stie piper ha
 left the land of dreams, the 
golden !-.tars of hi..; magiC' rob.:'
 ha\"e died a\\ay. his po\\er 
ha!-. vanished, The German brings him bLICk <1"; capti\'e 
into the land of \'alub : hI' is nò\\ hardl\' anything but 
an interesting fool-thl' discipk has diange'd intu hi,., 
impn.",s3.rio, He \\ ill e\. plain das Plui1WlllellOl
 J )os/o- 
jc....;ski and charge an entranre-fee, The German nation i., 
safe, It ha
 no redson to fear: it will make protits from 
trading in Russian .. 
piritual \-alues .. as for centurie!-. it 
has by trLHling \\ ith the bodie.., property and freedom of 
the Russian nation, Heroes, when it is 
afe otherwise 
hucksters, 
.. Sincerel y - prepared to admire those \'irtuosi of 
humility as extraordinary men." say
 Bierbaum, .. LlIld to 
ascribe'to them po\\ers 'akin to tho.;;(' of s<lints. \\ c rdu:- 
to accept them as examples and model" fur humanit y - 
at large , " .\.nd wc enjoy the contident h"I'" 
that, jf the Rus!-.ian spirit is really aftected b
 this 
inclination towards passivity, which \\( 
onsider 
ubliI
1C, 
but yet diseao.;ed. then thcrL is no danger of our he1llg 
O\-erwhclmed bv it. Proce
sions of flagellanb do not 
cunqner the woÌ'ld. ." 
.. That \\ hich has made Dostoje\\ ski so great, is 
perhaps just the thing \\ hich \\ill pre\ ent the Ru

i.1n 
nation from becoming great as against oursl'h e", But 
e\"en a..-.,uming that this spirit anS\\l'rs the H.us
ian he<Lrt, 
and i,., therefore beneficial for it, it can hardly fm ther uur 
own de\'elopment. For it seems that we are not made to 
enter into it in the wav shO\\ n to us b\ that, after all for us 
\ ery strange. phenom'enon Dostojew
ki, To follow, his 

pirit \\ ould mean to deny Goethe and tu COlblder 
::\il'Ìlsche a disea
c, ..' 
Thc GennLm
 \\ ill ne\'er do that: but Goethe did nut 
care for German
', and Xietðche prided himself on his 
foreign Slav extraction. 
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Germans on the Stock Exchange 


. 


7/'1 (;. I/l(/Il
 Ita Ù/'i.,u{l,l (///Il(lsl { en' bral/dl of 
Bri ,
h Ii/wIll, illdustY\', {llld C/I/Ill/lcrc{. rheir Itcad- 
IluartL rs o..:r hm .....(/S ll(/tur(/ll\' the City,nf Lo!/doll, ! n 
thi
 mtic! , L'ritten b\' a gelltlcl1lan ja/llzlwr L,zth tlte ('-II,\' 
I"r IH'e and lweI/tv '1:cars, ho
' r;crl1lallS g(/i
IC
 tllL,lY 
pr... enl strol/f!. pC'sition e:\þ/aÙ/
d: al/d the dlfficu/tles 
thai" ill oewr ÙI discntal/g/H1g thor wfl1tcllcc p011ltcd out. 
W HE
 the Germans first il1\"aded the City they 
\\ere either \\'elcomed or ignored-chiefly per- 
haps the jatter. But thos" who can tak
 back 
their minds, <-ay, twenty veal'S, and thmk of 
\\ h.t! has happened 
incp ha
'e plent}. of food for rdlertion, 
\\"( hd\ 1 
 en London branches of German banks 
l..,t.lbli
hed, which offered 
reater tinancial facilitie.., for 
1r.tdin
- -be the trader
 
tockbroker:, o
 merchants- 
th,lIl our 0\\ n banks did, \\ e ha\ e s
en bIll-brokers and 
di,;'"ount haus :, not only <;pringing up but increa"ing, 
\\"e have o
en the London 
tock Exchange on'rmn by 
(;ermans who became members and were surrounded and 
::-.uppnrted by a staff of cle
ks, half-co
mis.;;io,: men and 
.. runner ' all eager to selLe any busmes" gomg and all 
after it at tIll' same time English tìrms of stockbrokers 
...oon found that their German competitors made consider- 
.tbIe head\\ av and they did not like it. So many firms took 
Cennalb into partnership in order to sccure their con- 
nections and to mini mise competition, 
110\\ the many Anglo-German, combil!ations \\ orked 
to"dher i
 only kï1O\\ n to those directly mterested, lt
 
"o
H' C<J - di
 ',olutions of partnership took place, \\ hibt 
in other" the (
erman p,lrtner becanw senior p.lrtner in an 
old Engli::-h hnn and paid out hb BI iti::.h partners, 


The Kaffir Boom 
[he Kathr .. boom of 1\\ ent y ) ear
 d
() was n ,pon- 

ihll for intflJducin
 to the City a host of German un- 
lIe:-ir.tble,;. Durin
 thi::. period of e
ceptional acti\'ity 
the Stock E,,-change \\a
 
ubjected to d veritahle (
erman 
] ,tid, )Io
t of the Kaffir magnates of tho:>e days are now 
dead, ::\Ianv of them wen' German and they naturally 
l)1'sto\\ ed their favours in the way of orders' to Gel man 
linn
 and German" runners," It was during this boom 
that most of the. German firms of stockbrokers cstabhshed 
.1I1d dcveloped themselvt''S, They worked on the .. largt 
turnO\'er and small profit" system- for in those: days 
there was no regulation scale of brokerage-and by the 
.. cutting" prOCt ;; they managed to establish a lar
e 
clientélc amongst Blitish investors and speculators who 
\\ ere "
duced bv a "malleI' commission than they were 
.lccu...tomecl to Ì)a) to their usual broker, But though 
the 101l1mi"...ion \\'as less it did not follow that th(' good" 
\\ en bought in tll{' {'heape
t market, and many true talc" 
could be told in this connection. 
[0 gi\ e .1I1 illustration: \\ hen a marKet m any par- 
ticular "han' i" active, the Plice of ...uch 
hare lbually 
\ aric'o "on...iderably during 
tock Exchan
e hour
. i,c" 
the opening price might be -I-
 and the dosin
 price 5: 
a Ji
 of 15s, on the day. The client on sl"dnning the 
1'1 iCl , in hi... e\'enin
 paper would congratulate hin
' elf 
on the fad that a.. hb order \\as s
nt by post 0\ er I1Ight 
Ill' \\.)uld obtain hi" 
hare" at the openinl!; Plice, But 
\Vh'l1 hI' re"eivpd the contract from hi
 German brokers 
hi; hnp( ,\\l'n 'ldom realised, and he found that dlthough 
h.' dill not IMY the top pricf' of the day, he !H'\ertlwIe 
paid much more than the opening. quotation, [f he 
("l)llIpl.linf'd thell \\as dh\d
' a plalhlbk replv thdt the 
hlOkl r h.ld eH'[\' reason to helie\" tl1.lt till ('.lrl} ri f' 
\\lIultl not be ...u'-tained. therrfOle h thoughtfully \\aited 
tor th" ...hart, to re-act- \\hich thev did not do The 
client could. of Lour::.e, challenge th" price if he '-'n \\ i
hpd, 
but how 0 tnn hac this been donI, and what pI rcentage 
of di
dppoinh'd "peculators \\ lJuld take the trouble: 
It i... no :>tn tch of imé'!::ination to ,IV that thef" \\"'1 a 
1-- lÌ deal of djo,hone ty in thi direction durin the 
J,al.ir .. bplIm," and the o-called ell',"' I' pe(,ple who prr- 
p( tratf.d thi fI aud \\ en in ome, inctaw'( , '-') r-lat..d \\ ith 
t h. ir III u that thl \'. 1" fonh..,h f'n o 1\gh to talk tbout 
it \\ hI the ' tl)l' CU' Jm lontinu d atlLr th h.all,r 
.. 1 'IPllI ] 111 '.n.)\\ n bllL to the credit of th, Bllti...h 
l1hll1t ..f LU' London 
tod, F,\("h 1Il1, h ]t ie!, 


the Illany trich indulged in by their forei'
n rivals lle\:er 
appealed to them, Tile \\ riteI' \\ ell remen!bers l
l
- 
cnssin
 thi
 question \\ ith a sonL "\ llLlt cymcal C
ïÌlC 
\\ ho knew he had been \'ictil11i
 .J; but he merely snllled, 
"hru.med his 
houlders and remarked: "The Germ lns 
t"h JI 
ale so clever-we cannot beat thelll. 


How German Banks Help 
\\ïth the assistance of German banks in the City, the 
German broker could ah\ a \'s offer bettcr "ca rrying 
o\'e
-" facilitie'-' than the ordinary Briti..;h broker who 
had not unlimited capital at his back, and who
 O\\<n 
bank would only lend on .. approved" curitie
, Such 
sp
cial facilitie::: not unnaturally attraded bus
ness, to 
the German broker from \ arious q uart( rs, 1\.,no\\ mg 
this, he \\as shrewd enough to encourage hi,; d
sistants to 
secure busines", They -were 
upplied with an enter- 
taining allowance, and thos with pleasant manners 
worked their wa\' into all ,,
('tions of 
ociety, keeping 
their eye: on business all the time. 
At one time it loo!':ed a
 thou
h Germany would 
rule the City of LotH Ion , which was doubtle
c part of the 
German programme. and progrp<;s \\as only -:.topp(.d \\hen 
ho,.,tilitie<, broke out. For .;ome le.lson or other we 
never seemed able or inclil1l'd to put a brake on the 
German wheel. 0.1 the contrarv WI' have enrour.lged 
(
erman enterprise and loudly prådaimed the man-ellous 
ability, industry, patience and pel's '\'erdnC
 of t
c 
(
ermans amongst Ib, both pri\'d.tely and 111 pubhc, 
litt!c thinking \\hat a n.d \\l' \\ere making for our O\\n 
b,ld,,,. 1\O\\<' \\e ::-.
e the iolly of our \\.tV::., The time 
has urdy Lonw to de\'i,," .1' plan of canì.paign for the 
future, bllt there \\ill be much work to be done in the 
City bdore \\e can e
pect to 
ucceld, .\lthough the 
(
crmans may lea\p many bu"ine ,., behind them,the' 
cannot be taken up just \,'here thl'Y arc left. ::\Iuch a" \\e 
des}Jis p , and ha \'e every rea-:.on to de::.pi,., our foe'" f(
r 
their methods of \';arfare, in fairne'-'" \\ e must adnllt 
that they hav... taught u..; much in finance, rommerce, 
engineerÍng, chen1Îstry, de. 'ìhe 
ecrct, of the \\ hole 
position is that they have developed their n'SOllrCL::' to 
the full whilst we, with tlll' same re
ourCd, energ\ and 
brain power. have taken things far too ea"ily, From 
Kaiser to hawker the German is a born .. pu:>hLT "- 
not a. " pusher" such as the familiar r
merican "hu
tl
r," 
but a slow, calculating. methodical deep-tIlln
':
ng 
individual who has a goal in view and whose amhltlOn 
is to reach that goal. no maher by what means, 
To be Rid of [he Hun 


So far as the 
tock Exchange i
 concerned it \\ ould '::. 'cm 
that the be"t wa" to be lid of thl' German inftnencr would 
he, not by attãcking individual me!l1b
r:> of, Ge:man 
origin. but by going further and attackmg \\lth, ('\'
'ry 
pos<;iblL w(,<1}>on at our command the German 1
,';Ull1g 
hOlbl s who U<,,' the Lundon 
tock Exchang'
' a dump- 
ing ground for their \\ an.;, 1 f this could bl' done, and 
there 

ems no rea..,on \\ hv it 
hould not, the H ..;uIt \\ mild 
b
 not only a gradual \\ ceding ont of thl' obj...ction

le 
clement on the 
tock E\.change, but it might" l\ 
 Bnt
sh 
invl..;tors millions of pounds, The Gl'rman, i
n.
nl"l.ll 
hou,,
s in the city are mostly off-,.,hoots or Sub
ldlane" ,of 
leading tìnancial institutions in the t. nited 
tat('" Berhn, 
Franktort, \ÏI'nna, l'Í( '. and th(' bonds old to the British 
public arc tTeakd abroarl b
' alien linanciers, \\'c 
should boycott e\l'ry security, 11(1 m.ltter ho\\ L'n'r temI?t- 
ing it might look. th.tt eIHalt.ltl'... fWIll a (
('rnMn finanCial 
hou"I, \\hethel' ib headllu.u"Ìers .IH' in New \'ork or 
on the Continent. The l;roce'-' ,-hould not bv difficult. 
It i" only a question of n1clking- up ùur mind
, 
'he 
placing power of such hou
 " is at the pre ,
nt 
ll11e 
happily cllppled. and if Blitish il1\"estors dl'Ìenm,ne
l 
not to touch anything of the issue,., in t
]e future, JÌ I
 
"afe 0 say that FrancL, Ru sia and Italy would follu'\" 
their example and Canada and .\u tralia would 11'1'1 'lilly 
do the "ame, There
ore th(' only Ul.lrJ...L'1S left \, ould, 
e 
tIll' Cnited Statl . Au
tria, (
ermaIl\T and Turk,,\, 1 his 
boycott would automaticallv we elf out tho .; ìnember
 
of the London 
tock E \.chang , (;( rIll.ln... al1111 t to <l 
man, \\ ho "
e("iali',; in ::.uch (Ill iti
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SY
OPSIS: 1\1 acquart, an adunturer ,diu has spent 
most of his life at sea, finds himself in Sydney on his beam 
ends. He has a wonderful story of gold ludden up a river in 
.Yew Guinea, and makes the acquaintance of Tillman, a sporting 
man about tOlen, fond 01 )'a hting and I acin
, and of H oughtnn, 
a 711Cll-educated Englishman out of a job, Through Tillman's 
influence he is introduced to a wealthy woolbroker, Scrced, who, 
ha'i'Ï1zg heard M acquart' s story, agret.S to finance the enterprise, 
Screed purchases a yawl, the" BarraCllda," Just before they 
len'e Macquart mcounters an old 'hiþmate, Caþtain [[ull, 
who is fully. acquainted with his 7.'illainies. Hull gets in tOl/ch 
'with Screed, who engages him and brings him aboard the yacht 
just as they are about to sail, They arrive at New Guinea and 
anchor in a lagoon, They go by boat up a riur where they 
make the acquaintance of a drunken Dutchman. TJ'7'art, who 
is in charge of a rubber and camþhQr station, Here tlzev 
meJt a beautiful Dyak girl, Chaya. Ac::ording to Macquart's 
story a man nallZed Lant, who had seized this treausure, sunk his 
shiP and l1H1rdered his crew u'itlz the C\ception of one man, 
.. Smith.': Lant then settled here, buried the treasure, and married 
a Dyak woman, chief of her tribe, Lant was murdered by 
.. Smith," whom Captain Hull and the rest make little doubt 
,vas no other than 1\facquart, Chaya, with whom Houghton 
has fallen J'n love, is Lant's half-caste daughter, Jfacquart 
guides them to a spot on the river-bank where he declares the 
cache to be. They dig through that m'ghl and the following but 
find nothinr;,- they begin to think he is deceiving them, Then 
he starts the surmise that the D'yaks ha,'e moved the treasure 
to a sacred grOtle in the jungle, Wiart J'S his authority, He 
persuades his shiPmates to go with him in search 01 it, Th' 
1011rnev leads them throltg/J what is call cd the Gre.lt Thorn Bush 


CHAPTER XXII 


JIacqttart's .Third Trick 
I T is the chief wonder of this part of the forests of r>.;ew 
Guinea, Square miles upon square miles of \\'ait-a- 
Bit thorn, six feet in height, cut into a thousand 
intersecting roads and presenting a mal.C all the more 
intricate from the fact that the roads are sparsely occupied 
bv trees, 
- \Vhere the thorn i5 there grow" nothing but thorn, 
forming a terrible wall, impenetrable as a barbed wire en- 
tanglement, 
.. There'" a bad bit of stuff in front of u'" aid \\ï,ut, 
.. bllt we can get through before sundown' thl W,LY through 
winds a bit, but I know the road, and if I should miss it the 
compass will put us right." 
" Heave ahead," said Hull, 
\Vi art , l\Jacquart, and Jackv led the \\av, the other;, 
followed, Hull had closed up with his two companion" and 
as they went along, Houghton proceeded to tahe him to task 
for his indiscretions, 
"It was no good of you opening that question with 
\\ïart," said he, 
" What question? " asked Hull. 
" Good Lord! About the pa\'ment we'd give him, Two 
hundred pounds-what's two hundred pounds to the amount 
we're expecting to find? " 
" And how's he. to know what we're expectin'," ask d 
the other. "l\ly idea was, if we nosed the stuff, to ,.,et rid 
of Don \Vhiskerando
 before we carkd it uti, pay him a lump 
sum and get him drunk. He don't hno\\ \\ hat \\e're ex- 
pectin' ." 
" How do you know he doesn't? 
" Who'd tell him? " 
.. How do you hnow 
Iacquart hasn't told him 
 
.. He's not such a durned fool as that," said the Captain. 
"Where'd be tht' '">Cnse of lettin' another chap into the 
hnow ? " 
"Well, Ü'" thi" way Tillman and I have bppn "U5 
peding that l\Iacquart is up to some trick to do us three 
out and he's pulled Wiart in, Of course it's only suspicion, 
but if there is an\' understandin
 between them and if \\ïart 
does hnow what we expect to find, the offer of two hundred 
will on Iv strengthen his determination to help :\facquart, 
He'll "a); to himself that with <;uch a measly offer it's \\orth 
ri,>king everything to 
lJ a
ainst us, I think wc'd better let 
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\\ïart into the \\hole thing and make him a partner and 
sep if we can get him to peach on )Iacquart, if 
racquart has 
been doing any p'ottino_ I could take him aside when we 
camp to-night and ::oound him if you fellows agree." 
" Let him in! " said Hull. .. You'd better let the whole 
of Kew Guinea in whiles you're about it, and put up placards 
when we get back to Sydney statin' the job we've been after 
and the amount." 
.. I think Houghton is right," said Tillman, ., It's 
better to lose a bit than lost all, \Iacquart is a rat and he 
hates you, Hull, and would be onl
 too glad to serve you 
some dirty trick." 
" Listen," said Houghton, 
They were pursuing their way along a thorn alley in 
sight of l\Iacquart and the others who were leading the way 
and now, seeming to come from far away behind them, thev 
heard a voice as though someone were hailing them, 
A girl's voice evidently. Then it ceased, 
They looked back, but they could see nothing beyond 
the distance of twenty yards or so. Though the trees were 
so sparsely placed that walking between them was easy, in 
the aggregate they made an obstruction to the eye, to say 
nothing of the fact that the path was irregular in its course, 
" Come on," said Hull, .. or we'll lose sight of them chaps 
in front. It's a bird, maybe, anyhow it's no consarn of ours." 
They resumed the way and their argument, till at last 
Hull gave in, 
"Well, if you chaps are set on it," said he, "I'm not 
goin' to stand against you and 
Iac will have to pay the 
blighter out of his shan;, He's fooled the bizness up to this 
an' he'll have to pay for his foolin',.. 
They had reached a part of the great thorn bU'ih no\\ 
that was simply a maze of alleys, This great maze e'\.tends 
O\'er many square miles, how many no man can say, for no 
man has ever mapped it or measured it. The whole of this 
district is hated by the natives and feared as the abode of 
evil spirits; small wonder, for nothing can be more sinister 
than this intricacy of paths hedged by the momnful thorn, 
l\I,!-cquart and \Vi art and Jacky, going steadily ahead, 
disappeared round an angle of the way, and when the others 
reached the angle they found bending paths leading from it in 
e\'ery directiop, but of l\Iacquart and \\ïart and Jackv not a 
sign, 
It wa<; as though the earth had swallo\\ed them, 
"Hullo," cried Hull. "\\ hat'!> gone with ll1em 
blighters ? " 
" They've given us the slip," said Tillman, His face had 
suddenly turned pale and his lips so dry that he had to moisten 
them, 
Houghton, putting his hands to his mouth, shouted out, 
Not a sound came in reply, 
"Quick," said Hull. Drop everything and after 
them, " 
He ca<;t his bundle down, as did the others, and started 
off down the broadest of the paths before them; it split 
into three ways, and dividing they each took a path, calling 
all the time to keep in touch. 
The\' found nothing, and after .l while, fearing to 10::0< 
compãny, each bf'ban to return alo 
 th way he had come hV 
only to be confronted with thL fa
t th,lt h(' did not know thl 
\\ay; all sorts of feeding \\a\ J.nd side-cuts, pa' .I'd \\1th ut 
thinking, fonned now a problem mme dark than the pl"bl 
set hy the Sphin'\., 
}\:ceping in touch by (111ing, the\ l1lan
ged at la<;t to 
reunitt', but they were now utterly ma7 (I, \\Ithout the lust 
idl,1 in which way to go and the pracioll''' bundle::o \\-ere lost. 
Dusk would S()on bt' falling, suddenly, like a shut lid, 
and they were without fuod. 
. Oh, - C/I 
 that swin, . " cried Hull, I oUP'hter a' put 
a bullet through his (U\..I'-.::o, [his i
 till' third fool trick he" 
played me, Ù's my fault, I ought. r, known," 
. That beast Jachy mu"t ha\e played up to him," "aid 
Tillman, 
Houghton 
aid nothing for 
 moml'11t Then he spohf' : 
.. There'" nn u" in ahu"ing th"m, or thinking of them till 
we're able to catch them, \\ hat w ." sot to do i.. to g
t "ut 
of this infernal pIa ,\\ . but a compa J, and if we strike 
nm"i...tcntly in onl dirc.:tlOn \h \\ ill be all right, That 
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river runs north and south; well, we must 'itrike we.
t, or at 
least take the most westerly paths we can find." , 
.. Well, I'm blest if I didn't forget the compass, said 
Hull, 
He opened the box containing it, got it level and found 
the west. ' 
The path directly opposite to where he 
as, standmg 
led due west, and with a load removed from thel
 m
nds, they 
started down it. It wac; only now, with safety III sight, t
at 
they began fully to realise the horrible situatIOn from ,which 
they were escaping, The thorn ta
gle .ha
 a personality all 
its own wicked and malevolent, Its mtrIcacy seemed the 
intricacý of an evil mind set on their 
estructio
, , 
The path they were on led them In a stralE:ht line !or 
some few hundred yards, and then bent to the nght leading 
due north. 
.. Fitchered, b'gosh !" said the Captain, .. We're done,! .. 
.. Come on," said Tillman, .. There's no use stoppmg, 
and the light won't last long." 
They hurried ahead to a point where the path broke up 
into three ways. one leading due west, 
They struck down the 
est,erly path, and it led them 
bravely till a curve came In It and they found themselves 
facing due south" ' 
rillman felt the sweat standmg out on the palms of his hands, 
The most terrible result of a maze like this is its de- 
lI'''>ralising effect. , 
Hull, with a movement of exasperatIOn, flung away the 
compass; it fell into the thorn wall on the nght of them and 
stuck there. 
Then he folded his arms. 
Tillman and Houghton glanced at one another; then 
Tillman recovered the compass and put it in his pocket. 
.. I ain't used to it," said Hull, as though he were address- 
ing some fourth and viewless party. .. I ain't used to it. 
It ain't fair on a man, a lee shore ain't in it-cuss the carciss 
of that onholy blighter; and to think I had him in reach 
of the grip of my fist-an' let him go ! " 
Tillman took him by the ann. 
.. (orne on." he said, .. There's no use in talking, Our 
only chance is to keep moving, We'll get out somehow, and 
then we'll deal with l\1acquart." 
This latter idea seemed to restore the Captain to his 
senses, and they started off. 
But now, with the suddenness of the tropics, night was 
on them, 
It seemed to rise up from the earth like a mist, and then 
the stars were shining above. 
They kept blindly on; there was sufficient light to let 
them see their way, but a terrible tiredness was coming on 
them. Since morning they had been travelling, with only a 
break for the midday meal, and the excitement which had 
made them fight their tiredness was now having its own effect. 
Tillman stopped where a tree had fallen lengthways in 
their path. 
,. )Ve'd better stop and rest," said he, "Here's stuff for 
a fire, it'll be comp<my; lend us a hand to break some of the 
branches," 
The tree had been dead long enough to make the branches 
brittle without rotting them, and in a few minutes they had 
collected enough sticks, Houghton produced a box of matches 
from his pocket; the flame of the first match caught, and in a 
moment the fire was crackling and blazing, 
Then they sat down round it, 
It is not till you are in the wilderness that you know 
the value of a fire, 
A fire holds much more than brilliancy and warmth; 
to men and to dogs it recalls in the subconscious mind the 
camp cooking and evening rests from the million years when 
we were nomads. The dead Past lives in a fire, just as it 
lives in music, It was not round a tent pole, but round a fire 
that the first home was built. 
The effect of the fire was greatest on HuH, who, producing 
hi'i pipe, filled it and lit it, Houghton by the firelight had 
perceived a prickly pear growing amongst the thorn, and he 
was engaged in cutting some of the fruit off with his knife, 
taking care to avoid the prickles, 
.. See here," said he, .. we won't starve nor die of thirst' 
thCíe's lots of this stuff about, I saw several bushes as we cam
 
,llong, It's the only thing that seems to grow here beside 
this beastly bramble stuff: have some? " 
Tillman - took one, and having got rid of the prickle! 
ate it and found it very good, but Hull refused food just at 
prC'--ent; he was content with tobacco and he was busy in his 
mind with Macquart. His extraordinary intellect seemed 
to have eliminated Tillman and Houghton from its purview; 
it W3.-, as though all this busines" concerned him a!one "rd 
he "eemed to b" reviling Fate as well as Macquart, though he 
never named the lady, 
.. It'
 cruel hard," said he, "cruel hard, No, I don't 
want none of that prickly stuff; if I can't get man" food 
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I'll leave it be; I'm not goin' to fill my inside with sich gar- 
bige--it's cruel hard to be laid be the heels like this with a 
d
 bramble hedge givin' one the turn at every p'int, It's 
playin' it pretty low down on a s
lorman to set reefs 
efore 
him like that a'shore, And to thmk I had a good gun In me 
hand and didn't put a buBet through the skin of that blighted 
scarecrow when I had the chanst, It's the same trick he 
served me outside the 'baccy shop in Sydney, In I went to 
get a seegar, and out J come to find him gone, Saw him 
through the winder as I was lightin' the seegar, and before 
I'd blown the match out he'd gone, I ought to a' known the 
chap wasn't a man; he's a 
oniurin' trick on le,?s w
rked '!Jy 
the devil. that's what he IS, and I ought to a spOIled him 
when I had the chanst. It was the same fower years ago: 
Idt me doped in a pub, he did, and slid off with me money," 
" Did he take much?" asked Houghton, more for the 
sake of saying something than from any i,r;ter
t in the questi
n, 
"It's not s'much what he took, said the Captam, 
evasively, " as the way he took it; left me 
n a m';ld 
ank 
stranded, he did. Never clapped eyes on him again tIll I 
sighted him at Sydney," 
He had let his pipe go out, and he was relighting it now 
when, of a sudden, he dropped the match and started to his 
feet, 
Someone was hailing them, 
The very same voice that Houghton and Tillman had 
heard that afternoon came again clearer this time and closer. 
.. Hi-hi
hi ! " 
Hull made answer. 
" Hullo! " he roared, .. \Yhere are you ?-who are you? 
Hullo ! .. 
Again came the hail, closer now, ami away down the path 
shown by the stallight amidst the trees, they b.:hd.l a 
figure, white, like a ghost. 


CHJ.,PTER XXIII 
Chaya 
A LL through that day 1\facquart and the party he was 
leading to their destruction had been followed by 
Saji, intent on Macquart and his doings, and with 
Saji had been Chava, 
It was nothing to them to pursue without being- seen, 
and it was indicative of the mentality of Saji that on a business 
like this Chava, his main desire in life, although she was at his 
side, was obliterated for him by the immediate ohjective, 
As I have said his mind wore blinkers, when he was 
hunting he was a huntsman pure and simple and he had no 
view of anything else but the quarry, Chava might have been 
a do" for all the attention he paid her on this business, 
At noon, when the expedition paused for the mid-day 
meal, Saji and Chava kept watch through the trees, and when 
the expedition started a
ain they followed, 
Saji had quite a clear understanding 'of the fact that 
Macquart was in partnership with the Rubber Man for th
 
purpose of destroving his companions, Had you sifted 
SaWs evidence before a court of justice, or rather had you 
sifted the evidence that satisfied Saji about the murderous 
intentions of !\Jacquart, you would not have obtained a con- 
viction, All the same from what he had observed, from what 
he had heard, Saji, with his unerring dog instinct, was con- 
vinced of Macquart's intentions, . 
But he did not know how Macquart was going to carry 
them out, He thought at first that Macquart, relying on 
Wiart's knowledge of the forest, was going to lead his com- 
panions into one of the pit-traps dug by natives for wild 
animals, but when they arrived at the great thorn maze 
everything became clear to him, Wiart had explored this 
place and been throu
h it twice with perfect s"Curitv owing 
to the fact that he had blazed his way, Wiart, when the 
drink was not on him, was an enthusiastic forester and his 
knowledge of the rubber plant and its habitats was equalled 
by few, He was also a naturalist, The thorn maze had 
interested him as it could not fail to do and Saji, now faced 
with it, perceived at once the gist and meaning of this ex- 
pedition, But he would not enter it. He had no need to for 
one thing, Instinct told him to get back to the river at once, 
to hide near Wiart's house and to await the return of Wiart 
and Macquart, They would come back alone-of that he was 
certain, The 1 he could continue his tracking of them, for it 
was no part of his scheme, laid down by the mother of Chaya, 
to deal with 
Jacquart till that person arrived at the end of 
his tether and disclosed the place where John Lant's treasure 
was really hidden, 
.. I go -back," said Saji, when the party had disappeared 
into the thorn bush. .. The Rubber Man and the other are 
leading them there to lose them, then they will come back: 
I go to meet them quicker than you can íollow," 
"Go," said Chaya, " I can return alone," 
Next moment he was gone 
Chaya knew all about the thorn maze, though she had 
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"Saji and Chava watched through the trees" 


never entered it; she knew that it was a haunt of evil spirits, 
anj the Dyak blood in her veins and vague old traditions in 
her mind made the place repellent to her. But Houghton 
h<ld gone in there to his death, and without hesitation she 
followed, just as the iron filing follows the magnet. 
Chaya knew nothing about love, she had never even 
considered the name of the thing, When Saji had shown his 
[..clings towards her "he had repelled his advance; as she 
would have repelled the fawning of a dug; he had w'ver 
'rl ,,>ed them. 
Once, and once onlv, he had stroked her arm and 
hp had 
Hung his hand a\\ay"angry at hi
 .letion, out not h.nO\\inL in 
the least the real eausp of her anger. \\lth Houghton it W.l' 
different. Since flr"t 'l:c;ng him hl: had n('\ er bLl:n out 01 hL'r 


mind, He was something quite new. A man like Wialt or 
the rubber traders, who had sometimes come to the village, 
but, somehow, absolutely different, \\lart had also made 
advances to her, \\'ialt in fact had once tricll to kis her and she 
had repelled himju..;t a;: she had repelled Saji and ju...t ,IS uncon- 
sciou
ly and without knowledge of the evil she was repelling, 
But Houghton "cf'med to. her a ditferent being from - 
thL
e. not only on a
Lount of h!s good lo
,k... whieh plea
ed her, 
but on account of Ius personality and Ius power to call her to 
him and hold her thoughts 
[he thought that he \\ a... in danger raised] her a reeling 
of dread as though the danger threatened hI If <IS to what 
bc"al1l(, of TillnMn or H ull. 
hc did not care in the least. 
\\ hl:n 
hc cntered the tho\l1 t,mgle the others ha,i _"t 
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Lth 
 \\a on 
lL. me' en far 
tv., n two path'i 


h')v.
'rl no tI.l of them 
he W.l<; Lonfruntt 1 with 
.1lih.e th.1t tlu 
med 


t dh :l TJ 
and 1 
th4 
t\\In 

I the \HOn'
 on
, pur-;ued it for a while, paused to 
h
tLO . nd lanri I > hard \ oil: The thúrn bush is full of 
illu iem t I th pel .cm \\ ho is alone .1nd Ii"tenini-" 
Th n . r1.llp I out 
 veral timl' but rec"ived no answer. 
It \\d , her ,",air that Tillman and Houghton and Hull heard, 
Had thc replit:l to it things might havi be
n. diMercnt, 'but 
thL \ \\ nt on to their fate and Cha} a, recelvmg no answer, 
w( ,;t nn t I hus. 
She followed the path till it divid"d into three ways, took 
one of them haphazard, and pursued its winding cou.rse 
till she \\as lost as surely as the person whom she was trYIng 
to find, 
And still she kept on, not trying to escape, but endeavour- 
i I
 tn '111(1. , 

he h
d no thought at all of her own dan
er, she did not 
<'i)nsid in the Ie st the fact that if she found Houghton they 
'\\ould be both in the <;ame position-lost. 
She ju
t onght for him, fill
d ,ani)' by the ,tremc::ndous 
pa;:o;:oion that only now was begmmng to declare Itself 111 her 
hreast. 
Something- great as the sea, as reasonless, as powerful. 
She \\ould fwd him in this terrible place if sne kept on, 
I f she did not find him she might die-it would be the same 
thing 
She kept on, 
Then all at once she found a meeting of the ways and 
un the ground three bundles. They wère the bundles that 
Hull and his companions had been carrying, She had watched 
them packed that morning, she had watched them unstrapped 
.It the midday meal, and there they were, lying on the ground, 
What did it mean? 
She sat down bC"ide them, What could it mean? Had 
Macquart and the Rubber :\Ian slain the others then? There 
was n0 sign of a struggle, no blood, 
he bundl,eo; were just 
lying there where they had been ca'it \\Ithout a sign to tell of 
the reason why they had been abandoned 
She listened- inteñtly and now, sitting there alone, she 
heard in the utter stillness the voice of the thorn maze. the 
murmur and drone of a million insects inhabiting this green 
.md treacherous sphinx, 
For five minutes she sat without moving, waiting, watch- 
mg, listening, ThPIl she rose to her feet, looked in every 
direction and then, stooping and picking up the bundles, she 
rC
lmed her way, taking without choice the path she \Va,> 
1.\C'mg, 
rhe bundle" were not too heavy to carry but they were 
.t\\,kward, she cast one over her shoulder by its strap, held 
one under her right aIm and the other in her hand, She did 
not feel the weight nor did their awkwardnps'i trouble her, she 
had only one thought the man she w, s looking for. 
rhen the ùarh.nt'
-. came, 
Thio; was a terrible moment for Chaya, the gloom filled 
Jwr mind just as it filled the world, vague terrors rose up 
bdore her. Dmth, starvation, injury, even the terror that 
lies in entanglement could not infiueno her or make her 
turn from her object, but the terrors of darkne"s daunted 
hpr soul. Ghmts of all "01 t
 of superstitions and beliefs 
that had onc haunted the brains of her ance..,tors <t\\oke in 
her mind and wdJ1,ed there, paralysin
 her thought. She 
v.ished to hide, but there was no piaL" of refuge, Then, as 
though the darl,np' ; \\ere a heavy load Learing her down, she 
''fouchLJ on the ground beneath the stars 
()n thl.. J$ on nearly all the paths ther(' were tret's 
.,par;:oplv 
 ,t, and the branche.., above mo'\ing 
light1y to the 
hint n "ht wind now obliterated the 
tars and now let them 
peep tl,rlJu
1 
JIm lon,_ he harl been crouching thus she could not tell. 
when "om"th1l1g reached her, rou"ing her from hi r half-Jazed 
-r It\ a p on i<; rou-.pd from ..leep, 
1t \PS the 
mC'1l of burning wood, 
< m,' of tI r ults of li\ inb in the jun
I.. .is (ha\ a hd.d 
,', 1, th. lo\\er to tran
lat(' the me that uunds 
, 1 ,ml'll" bring one, from the lan"ua e of the jungl
 
Int.) tl. lan;u . of human thought or into thought p' tm 
I'll m 11 .f hurning m-.tantly producpd in ("hdya' J mind 
t'l ture of a 4 amp fire, 
:- It t, d.nd then 
Iov. Iv turned \\ ith hl-ad half 
- 
 t up t4 tll1[' thp .tÏr in nvery diredion, You could hdv,- 
.. t " '. did n .. ...niff" the \\ inri, ..he bl ('.1th"'l quite 
I -tm.11l ' anr l th.:n, d
"'ured of the fact that d fixL v.a li
hted 
- JII' )lit and thdt the' "I'nt of the hurnin ð \load was 
.'')mm ')n the li'{ht ore ..he pid,ed up her bunùlt, and 
e III I th in the dir tion she h:ld bpen going before 
T Lrr')r .lPU rlarh.nl 
 hud overcome her. 
An I \t ' I \ '-he ehe the one that le.d most 
114 drly in th 1 r th n '1 ' I.'rt 'r the \\ind had ('(line homo 
_m1 then ,.t .ll 1\1 ,,'It' it -pht .,he \\a, rC'warrkrI, 
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Au-d.)' down the left hand path she saw the glow of the 
fir , 
She instantlv hailed it and at once came Hull's answer. 
She 1'... plied añd came along clutching the bundles tight.ly, 
walking swiftly, scarcely breathing, laughing to herself wIth 
I O'\'. 
\Vhy its a gal," said Hull. 
.. She's got our bundles," said Tillman, 
(haya advanced strdight into the firelight, so that the 
red glow lit her to the waist; she did not seem to see 
HulJ or Tillman, she dropped the bundles c:lI1e after the other 
-and still, without speaking, and with her wIde dark eyes fixed 
on Houghton, held out both hands to him, " 
" You!" said Houghton taking her hands 111 hiS, He 
coald say nothing more for a moment and the others stood 
by waiting whilst in the stillness, against t
e far mu
mur, of 
the forest, could be heard the faint crackling and flickermg 
of the fire. 
" I followed" said Chaya, .. fearing the man would leave 
you to be lost. Then I lost myself looking for you," 
She explained, pointing to the bundles as Houghton 
released her hands, and then they began to understand the 
bitter truth that this joyful vision was a prisoner like them- 
selves, a butterfly that had managed to get imprisoned with 
common flies in this huge vegetable fly trap, 
But she had brought the bundles and pushed starvation 
away from them, they were saved for the time being, and as 
for water, they could never actually die of thirst whilst they 
had the succulent fruit of the prickly pear, to say nothing of 
pitcher plants which they had noticed yesterday attached to 
some of the lianas that hung between the sparsely set tree 
boles of the paths, 
They sat down, Chaya and Houghton rather apart from 
the of hers, and Hull, putting some more sticks on the fire. 
opened his bundle and produced some food. The Captain had 
become quite cheerful again, J t was indicative of his mind 
that he did not seem in the least interested in Chaya or the 
problem of how and why she had followed them, The bundle 
and its contents filled all his thoughts, 
.. Well," said he, "I never did think I'd have set my 
teeth in a piece of beef again, Thems as likes prickly pears 
may eat 'em, I can't get on with garbidge, no \-jaw, They 
tell me there's chaps that lives on green stuff like rabbits and 
enjoys it, chap"' with money enough to buy beefsteaks, I'm 
not beyond likin' a good cabbidge in its place, but it has to 
be in its place.. and that's a long way behind a piece of steak. 
lord love me! I'd give half my share of that there cache 
for a steak and taters and onio;1s now and a cup of cartee .. 
.. \Yell, you're not likely to get it." said Tillman, who 
W.lS also engaged on the contents of his bundle, .. If you 
even smell a beefsteak again you'll be lucky - you're not ea
- 
ing, Houghton." 
.. I'm not hungry," said Houghton, 
He was sitting so close to Cha ya that their alms touched, 
and he had just captured her hand which was lying on the 
ground beside him as if waiting to be captured, 
He felt the firm palm and then he felt the fingers close 
upon his thumb, the most delightful embrace in the whole 
world, 
He knew that she had followed him all that d.lY and that 
she lldd risked her own safety by entering the maze in an 
attempt to 8a'\ e him, He knew that she was lost now just as 
he was, and that Death was literally standing over them. 
The thought did not trouble him, or troubled him just as 
little as it troubled her. Love is so tremendous a power that 
Death, unless it means sC'paration, has no force of way against 
it. It becomes the little thing that it really is just as that 
inflated phantom, the centipede, becomes withered leaves under 
a dC'structi\Te blow, 


(To be con!mued,) 


::\earIy all the new gowns are being lUade with remarkably 
seyerc bodic!::s, there being a' great leaning towards those 
planned on very tailor-made lines, Little coat-bodice" 
fitting clo"c1y into the waist, with a breast pocket and military 
froggings acro"" the front already have a great following, and 
loa\'" specially well made' in silk f.tillL 


A new idea is the short full dre"s raised a couple of inchb 
or so to show an equally [ull lace petticoat, Many afternoon 
go\\n
 of black taltetas are being m,lde in this way, the 
petticoat bene.lth being of a rather fine meshed lace of the 
Chantilly persuasion. 


, 


Odd skirts for the country are being made in black and 
white chech.s of enormous dimensions, rhere is nothing of 
the modest proportions of a Shepherd's plaid about these 
materials, the designs are ao; large as they w('!l can be, and 
it is onl
' the very slim and well-proportioned who can success 
fully we.lr them, 
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IIE l..-OLL\- OF 1\. TRUCE 


N () :-.an... I1Mn can bdie\. that the interpretatiull 
pl.l.ced h.\ the (;l'flIl.ln IMpel's un :\lr, .\:-.luith's 
Il'p1\ tll, the (;erHl.ln 
'hancdlu
'. COIr
'
poIH.
S 
to <U1ytlllng that \\a', III the Pnme :\hm
ter s 
mind \\ 11I'll Ill' 
pokl' Tile en em\. ha:-- a vt:'ry obviOlb 
moti\ (' for jumping at .I.Il\ thing which could pu ibly bt, 
!\\ ì
ted intu.an indication that this cuuntry was weakened 
In it,> dl'h,'l"mination to pro
' cute the Wdr unflinchint-,Iv 
until complete and iinal ,ictory had been ubtained, f
r 
a truce which \\ ill lca\'. their Po\\ er intact and thl' 
IT..;(\UrCf..; at their dispo:-.al still formidable and gin' them 

ime to prepare for a renewed attack upon this country. 
Is now the only hope of the Pru:-.sian rulers of Germanv, 
and cûn
titut( the true end of all their present polic
', 
whether military or political. T,le fact, howe\'er, that 
some pubhC1sb, e\'en in thi:-- rountIT. have 
hown a di:-.- 
position to put upon :\1r. Asquith< \\ords .I. glo
:-., l(:-.
 
m(Jn
;truus lildeLd than that of his German interpreter,." 
but nunc the k:-->- unju::'tifiablc and very mischie\'ou>-. 
n1.l.ke" it .I. plt::--
ing duty to empha
ise once more the 
rcason
 why no peace \\ill be tolerable which lean; the 
military po\\er of Pru,,
;ia in bein
, 
Tile sreat majority of till' people of this country \\d- 
comed the Prilm :\linister's Guildhall declarations be- 
causA as the Salion ('
pre.".:5 it. " it might be taken to 
mean that the military aim of beatin
 Germany in the field 
must be pre
"Ad until either the German arm:,- had ceased 
to e
i:.t or t h
' Gl'llnan State h<ld been reconstituted, and 
tll<' Prll
:-.i<ln hlr--elllon
, l'st<lblished in It;70, annulled.' 
]n point ut f.ld thi' ,(,l'l1b the le?....t thdt it possibly clluld 
mean; nO! 11.1.\ L \\l. <lilY rL'.I.:--ol1 to doubt th.lt it i.. \\ hat 
:\l1, .\",tllith n\l lilt 
,1lL1 \\h<lÍ hL' ll1ean:-- still. \t the 
same tilllL', it i:-- ùuubtltc,,, true th
lt thele e
i:-.b.l. lllinurih, 
:-,mall indeed in numb('l
, but b.\ no mean
 de\'oid of 
political power. \\hich would not be indisposed to put an 
end to the \\ ar"'r) soon as it could point to what the Salion 
(\\ hich ma
: be tah.en a" more or Ie 
 reprc"enting the \'iew
 
of thi
 Action of opinion) calls a more or le:--:-. beaten 
C;elmany." .\nd 
ince thi., minOlitv is bl'ginning, hO\\- 
('\'er unjll..t1y, to claim the Plemier" a S\"mpathi
l'l, it i:-, 
llere sar.\" to e
plain once morC' \\hy their policy, hnWl"\'er 
well intentioned, amounts to national suicide. 
First, let I1S remember that a .. more or le....... beaten 
C ,('I-man.\ thdt i" to sayan uncnbhed. un humiliated 
and undi...al11l1'J Gellll<l1l.\ \\ÌII remai:1 a Pnl'"ial1 (;l"r- 
m.\ll\ " fill' rllntl ar) \ ic\\' 
trik( . u.. .lS onc (If thl' mnst 


2 


curiulb misCdlculd.tlOns mtu \\h1("h men other\\ is
 in- 
telligent haw fdllen in regard to this \\ar. Tiley think 
that if Genllany i., .. beaten" in this wry qualified ...en 
she will \. oluntarily change her aim:-. and perhaps her ruler:;, 
Such a view is bas
d upon a complete mi
understanding 
of the German attitude, and of the relations beÌ\\een the 
Germans and their Prussian masters. 'Ve may call 
Germany" more or less beaten," because her aggn ,:-.ion 
.I.gainst the liberties of Europe has failed. But thd.t is not 
how the rulers of Germany "ill represent the matter to 
the people of Germany, They will claim that the whole 
world combined in arms to crush Germany; and that, 
thank:-. to Prussia and the Hohenzollerns. the whole world 
failed. THey \\iIl point to the ravaged provinces of their 
en
mies and to a Germany almost exempt from invasion 
as a practical justification of their" militarism." Finally, 
they will say that if their enemies are still armed and able 
to renew the attack, that is a reason for eyen more 
extensive military and naval preparation::., and for even 
more concentration of pO\\ ('r in the hands of the military 
authorities in Berlin, 
It is no good arguing that the picture thus drawn 
would. from a historical point of view, be ludicrously 
fals
-that the war \\as deliberately planned b.\T the 
Prussian authorities for two years, that they started with 
an enormous advantage ovcr the .\lIics in men and 
material,., and that they countt:'d on immediate and 
decisiw Yictory. .\Il the pictures drav. n by the ruler"ì 
of (;enudny for home consumption are as fdb_-; but they 
<Ire bdiewd, a:-. this one \\ill certainlv be, ()nlv if <.; 
man)> sufter:-. patent and 1 uinuus military defeat. if II, - 
territory is visibly ulTupied by foreign armiL'''; .I.1ll1 th
 
terms uf peaC(' dictated tu her iln ol\.'e open anù 111.- 
di
;gui:-.ed humiliation, is there the 
malle:-.t chance uf tlte 
(;ern1<ln people a...killg if Pnb"ian rule is \\ orth bearin
 at 

uch a cost .\11\' 
ueh peace as that indil".I.ted aho\"l.. 
would certainly both increase the prestige and conl;rl11 
the rule of the Prussian militarv caste, 
That is the 1ìrst point. The second is that tl::ì 
Prussianised Germany, which \\ ould still t':..ist after such .\ 
peace, and which would "till ha\'e at ib disposal tht
 
L'normous re:-.ourCE-" of the German and Austrian Empifl >, 
would certainly make the first aim of its future policv 
the isolation and final destruction of this country, On 
the Continent Prussia is already defeated; and though 
she \\iII not admit it unle:-.s we make her, it \\iII be lOi1
 
before 
he again \'l'ntures un a policy of aggre sion ag.l.Îp::,t 
France or Ru:-.sia, But 
umt::: compensation might be 
found in th(' e
tablishmL'nt at úur expensf' of a gre
t 
Colunial Empire and a pIl'dominance at ::>ca, '1'0 tl
:;; 
achiewll1ent the new efforts of Prus
ia will be b.::'nt. 
Our isolation will be the first objective, This m
,y 
actually be made ea:-.ier by the f<ICt that Prussia's conti- 
nental 
eheml's ha\'e miscarried. that she may hd,'e h,:1 
tu gi\.(> up .\lsace-Lorraine to France and recogni 
 
Russian predominance in Pol<Uld <llld the Balkan,;. It 
\\ ill cL'rtainly be made I'normou
ly L'a:-.iL'r if WI' hay!' hd.d 
tIll chid h,UlLl in lllaking thL incunclusin' peace from 
\\ hich \\1' :-.hall hI' the chid 
uHL'rL'r:--, l nder 
uch circUln- 

t.l1lCL \\ e could not n'a>-onably l'
pL'd our pre.,;! nt 
Allie" tu l.Ume tu our n,..ruL' \\ hell our folly and timidi' y 
\\en' ahúnt to rl'cei\'e their due punishment. ',"e shol'ld 
ha\ e tu tight our battle for e
istence alone against the 
energiL''' .I.nd re.,onrces of Ì\\ 0 great Empires dCYúted 
this time to a :-.inglc end, and that end the dismembermel't 
of our Colnnial po
- l "siom and the reduction of our rmmtry 
to a pocition of permanent inferiority, 
,,'ith the que....tion of what terms should after victory 
be impooO"d upon th(' Germanic powers, we do not he 
deal. It Î" too early to think of such thing" 'Yh
t 
is not too larlv to S<IY is that neh terms mU:-.t be imþt :l 
dnd not J1l
oti,ltL'd, and that b('fon WL e\ en spl.lk of 
thL'm .. the milit.l1Y pu\\.5 (It l'ru...:--i,l must be uttuly 
lk...truyeù, ., 
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ON 


TREBIZOND 


By Hilaire Belloe 


W E know very little of the Russian ad,'ance 
through Armenia, Rut we are able to s
m1- 
marise at this moment (Tuesday eyemng, 
.\p1ÏI 18th), from the la-;t news rec{'iwd, the 
general situation. and it may be summariscd as follows :- 
, (r) \ Ye are fairly dear that the main Russian forces 
ale in three groups whatever the liaison may be between 
tit 111, The one group is already well to the 
,cst of 
Bitlis: the other is in the neighbourhood of Balburt on 
tho; 
ingle high road leading from Erærum to Trcbizor;d, 
the third is-that is, was last Satmda\' or Sunday-- 
in tIlt:' ncighbourhood of Trebizond it
elf, 
(2) \Yh
re the most a(h anced unit" of the Russian 
plOgress now stand we do not exactly kno\\', howe,'er, 
san' in the ca
 
 of the northenllno
t, \\'hich is in the 
inllnediah neighbourhood of the Black Sea Coast, re- 
posing, indeed, \\ith its right "ing upon the 
f'a, and about 
a day's march eastward of Trebizond, 
(3) The Russians are compelled to take Trebizond 
hefore tlw\' can ad,-ance to their next ,.;tep through the 
centre of '.\sia )Iinor, and before the\' can exercise a 
pressure from the north compelling the retirement or 
imperilling the Turkish forces in :\Iesopotamia. "'hen 
they hold Trebizond they command ultima tel v all the 
eastern mountain counh:y down to the :\1l'Sòpotamian 
plain, 
fhev are compelled to take TrebiLUnd because that 
Port is the main avenue of supply for men and materials 
upon which the Turkish forces in this region depend, .\nd 
though it would seem that ingress to the Port (or rather 
road:-.tead) is not unimpeded (there is not a regular 
hloch.ade) it is upon Trebizond that tIlt' strength of the 
Turkish forces in Armenia reposes, Onl
' when Treb;z:md 
ha..; fallen "ill it be po-.,-;iblc for the Russian almies to hold 
thf' full line from north to south. which i..; marked hv the 
threL points Trebizond, Erzingan, Di.lbekir, \Yh{'n . the,' 
hold that line they will immediatcl
' thn'aten the railwa\' 
\\hich already reaches Raz EI Aim and i<; being continued 
to );isibin, and under that threat the TurkÍ'.;h forces in 
'\lec;opotamia will be isolated or will "ithdraw to the 
north and east, 
rhi
 line Trebizond, Erzingan, Diabekir, is by no means 
the end of the busine<;s, It is only the end 'of the fmt 
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stage. Against a further advance the Turks can mass 
troops ba
ed upon Angora. which is sen'ed hy the railw<l
" 
But that fìrst stage completes the extremcl
T difficult work 
in the tangle of mountains which is the whule ground of 
Eastern Asia ::\Iinor. The second stage pellnib of an 
advance over the great Central Plateau which is far 
easier going, 
Cpon Trebizond, therefore, must our attention he 
concentrated in the immediate future so far as this iìcld i
 
concerned, 
Let us fir
t ask oursehTes why tll'_
 main Russian advance 
is being made along the rather difficult seacoast, and next 
what the chances of defending Trebizond upon that 

ector 3.re, 
The ad".U1ce i,; being made along the seacoa,;t because 
the t{,ITible tangk of mountains of the interior hampers 
our Allies in two ways, It lengthens the winter in- 
ordinately, lea\'ing malìy of the hi
her tracks and passes 
deep in snow for several weeks to c')me and, of cour
e, 
rendering the pa
sage of guns and 
upply exceedin!!ly 
difficult, There is only one road through the
 mountains, 
which thread.;, its way along th,
 {forge.; uf the ri,'er:-- from 
Erzerum \\'('s1\' ard, coming rOHnd by a great elbow to 
Trebizond, It!,; on that ro,HI that the Ct'ntral Ru
sian 
forces have ad,'anced to the neighhourhùod of BaiburL 
It can hardly cut across the angle to Trehil.Ond in support 
of th.. force on the seacoast, hecause, though ther
 is a 
tracl
 followed by the telegraph line which leayes the main 
road somewhat west uf Baiburt and cuts off the angle, 
that track is not. I believe, passahle to artillery, fhe 
Russians are doubtless constructing roads as tlll'Y go, 
but that is very slow" ork in such a countn', 
Progress along the seacoast has th{' 
 còn
 aùv.llltage 
that it can be supported and supplied {rom the sea, and 
that it is proceeding under good climatic conditions, .\11 
that slope do\\ n tu th{' coast \'arying in height from 6.000 
feet to the level of the sea is no\\, in its lower portion, 
under the full inHuence of the :--pring, 
The Russi?n force operating alon
 the seacoast is, 
on account of what has been said ahon.. alrno
t cert.linh' 
the largest of the thr('e bodies, It is bdil'ved to lje 
opposed now by about thrl'e Turkish ctivi"ions. or po:::.ibh T 
r.lther more; say 60,000 to 70,000 men, It has reacheù 
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t11C' main and pI'rhaps onlv defen-.i\Te line coverinO' 
'[rchil.Ond "hich is t})at of the Kara Dere, and is about 
J:1 miles from the town itself, The left, ea<;tern, or 
further b
nk of the Kara Here had been very thoroughly 

trengthened by the Turks nnder (;erman guidance, 


n. 


o 
I 


This ri\'er, like all those shorter onl's which run from 
the escarpment of the high plateau do\\ n into the Black 
Se3., is in mo"t uf its cour
e a torrent running through a 
deep and difficult gorge, The country becqmes possible 
for troop., somewhere about the point A on Sketch II 
above, Imm
diately upon the sea this rapid and 
dark stream (now ,,\\ ollen with the snow melting upon its 
higher SOU1Tl.,,) pa"s s thron
h a belt of marsh just east of 
(' ape Erekli, but between the gorge (flanked by summit<; 
ahout 6,000 ftTt high) and the marsh, there i" a front of 
ql1ik ten mile" and perhaps more upon which our Allies 
c.m attark. To han' turned the linc of the Kara Df'fe 
hy its ri
ht or e:;outh \\'as not practicable, The mountains 
\\ere too di, ttìLlIIt It had to bf' forced by a frontal 
attack, 
Sa far a<; the Yen' hrief meS5:age which has reached 
London informs us, the' Ru
siaIl'> han' carried a portion 
at lea<;t of this fortified front. .\t any late some element<; 
of their force e:;l'em to be e
tablished upon the further 
bank. S') far as ran be gathered from the mee:;"age re- 
rei\'ed this 
ucce"" \\as scored last Saturday or 
unda\', 
fhp remaining distance of the ad\'ance to 'Ï'rebizond ha" 
no oh<;tade comparable to that of the I,ara D
re. [here 
is immprliatelv to the \\'est of the Kara D_'re, coming out 
hv Cape Falko
, a smaller but similar stream flowing 
down from the mountains called the Jambolu, but it-> 
shores are flattc'r and the we<;tern hank does not dominate 
the eastern as is the case \\ ith the Kara Dere. Then, 
after thref' small e:;treams, one comes upon the last trup 
defensi\'e position covering Trebizond. which is a double 
range of hills at B with a saddle between, and to the south 
the same high mountain lands as e\'erywhere marks this 
rc
ion, But it is vel y near the town, not continuous, 
and oyerlooked entird\T from the south-cast, Onlv 
those on the spot can teil whether it can be defended òr 
no, Beyond this position nothing could save the 
to\\n, or at lea<;t the use of the roadstead, because it lies 
right under obser\'ation and fire from these hills, while 
the considerable stream running immediately east of the 
city is too cloe:;e to it to gi\'e a true defcnsi,",
 line. 


OPERA TIO
S BEFORE VERDUN 


.\fter the great attack of last Sunday, the 9th (\\hich 
wa... comparable to the fir"t German blow of t\\O months 
ago in intcn<;ity and not far inferior to it in numbf'fs, 
which continued throughout a great part of :\Ionday 
and which failed \\ ith e'\.ceedingly hea\'v 1(J
se
), the 
rnpmy remained a whole \\ eek reorganisiñg his broken 
unit" probably bringing up new men and certainly 
rf'plcnishing hi.. stock of munitions, 
It ...""med plob,lble that hI' was preparing an ad\'ance 
still further to the wcst. The time required for mo\"Ïng 
hi;.; piècl.
 a few miles w( :;tward would account for so 
VI ry long an interval of inaction. It has always been 
e\. ident that the hea\'ily-wooded country betwpeñ 1\Iont- 
{au",m a11'1 tl11' ,\rgnl11v, l\"Ïng :1." it do;'" l1pnl1 tl1(' \'prv 


edge of the salil'nt of Verdun, offPr('d him a chancc of 
concentration \\ hich he ha" not vet used, Rut at the 
moment of writing there is no e:;ign of this development 
of the battle westward. On the contrary, it was renewed 
at two in the afternoon of :\Iondav last, the lith, upon ('ne 
of the dd fronb in the old fa!'hion and \\ith the old 
result, The usual allowancf' of Ì\H'ntv men to the yard. 
the front uf about 2 000 yard
 the (:ru
hing lo

p
 tIll' 

etention of the few yards of ad\ anced trench. The pich- 
mg up by the enemy of a ('ertain number of \\ ounded, and 
less U11\\ ounded, pri
oner... in thl' small :-ection of ad\ anced 
trencht:'
 reached, thl. grotesque exag-geration' of their 
numbers in an official Berlin communiqué, and all the 
rest of it. The thing has become a sort of type or model, 
and the story of one such attack is the story of half a 
dozen others: particularly in the reiterated and \ iolcnt 
falsehoods in the enumeration of prisoners which-on 
snch a scale-is a novel f('atme dating from last Fpb- 
ruan', 
In" this particular case the blow was struck in the 
centre of the segment from about the middle of the Cote 
du Poivre through the ruins of Louvemont and through 
the little Chauffour Wood to a point slightly to th<.. east 
of that wood. and the small section of ad\ anced trench 
which the enemy entered was a little salient just south of 
Chauffour \Y ood at the point marked A in sketch III here 
appended, 


Louwmont" II] 
.(i,
 \î:fo!ð" 
'.'
:
:q 
A '. Douaunumt' 
· <> Old Fort' 


The affair is of no significance, but it affords an oppor 
tunity for discussing the whole French motive and type of 
tactics before Yerdun in some detail. 


The French Tactic at Verdun 
I said rerently in these columns that the question é\ ery- 
one was as.king,tall over Europe, about Verdun was, " \YlÌy 
wa.. the GermaÙ attack continuing?" Seeing that the 
original attempt to break the French line at the best, or 
at the least to put out of action a very much largf'r 
number of Frenchmen than the operation should co<;t in 
Germans had failed, the rea<;on for continuing su expen- 

i\Te an offensi\'e puzzled e\"eryone, It pU711ed the 
German critics just as much a<; the neutrab and the .-\llies, 
and the proof that it puzzled them was that they gay-.l 
all manner of ditferpnt an<;\\ers, 
I said, in connection with tIllS question, that I did not 
pretend to ans\\er it, and that I only suggested certain 
p'ossiblf' ans\wrs. two of which seemed to me the mo
t 
probabh- true: two that might both be true at 0nf' and 
tllf' san1c time. 
THe first was that the political importance of putting, 
troops into the geographical area called .., erdun " 
was considerable for the enem\'. He had fixed attention 
at home upon that point. 'CÏ\'ilian attention abroad 
was also fixed upon it. The attention of all neutral 
was fi'\.ed upon it; and in val') iug degrec.:" the attention 
of his enemie
 was also fixed upon that mere I-,eogr,lphical 
expression. Howc\'er mpaninglc...s as a military op' la- 
tion, the thing had become \\ hat hundreds of other <;imilar 
operations have become in the pa
t. a e:;
 mbol die:;turbin
 
and cutting acrf'.....; the purely military l )robIcm, 
Secöndly, the enemy probably be icwd-.l.nd till 
believes-that this constant hammering \\ ill at ]a 
produce a break-down upon the French side, He may h,' 
exaggerating the value of hi... infantry, but he cert,iinh- 
puts that value "t.ry high, lk hope... that th" enonnpII. 
expense in German arm"d nlf'n \\ hich the hamn1l'rin 
proce<;s cosb him \\ ill be rc ouped by thL :>udden nm, II 
larger expen<;e in Fnnch aImed men \\hich the collap flf 
hi.. oppunent at the end of the pI {)r( ," ould invoh 
.\11 that Sltll1nd \\l' h:l\e aln'.Llh' gune u\I'L Bllt Imr\': 
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1<; another side to the busine,>s "hich has so far bèen 
bare'lv stated in these colul11n,>, and \\ hich now merits 
a more thorough di...cus
ion, It is the French side of the 
.ltfair, 
\\-hat are the French doing upon the sedur of Verdun 
 
rhe\- st,1I1d \\ eek after \\ eek, Thev rdire occa
ionallv 
In thëir retirements they necessarih' lose a certaiÌl 
quantity of men and material. fhey ãttempt no serious 
munter-attack. What is the meaning of this? 
Tile be,>t informed of the London d2.ily papers took 
11P thi
 question the other day. and replied to it-I th
nk 
.l littIt' !'Iwerciliouslv-by saying that the whole thmg 
\\ a., quitt' clear. Thf' (;ermans were attacking and thl' 
French were defending. and that was the end of it, 'Ve 
were to \\ atch verv an"iously the German attack, which 
might succeed, \Ve were to watch \\ith çqual an"iety 
the French defence. \\hich might fail. \Ve were to regard 
t he whole struggle as an undecided balance between thes
 
Ì\\ 0 forces, the el'lilibrium between which would at la<;t 
fail to the detrimênt of the one side or the other. 
TI1ÍS same conception, put with less clarity and with 
yarving degrees of knowledge. runs through the most 
of our Press, It i<; apparent in all th(' current comment 
of the French Pre
s. cxceþt in the half-dozen daily articl('<; 
whirh appear from the pens of competent students (thee 
h\' the way. often helped in their sugge
tions by Ow 
French Command), It appears (with similar excf'ption
) 
in all the neutral Press, 
Xow thi... view is ohvious aud undeniable, But it 
brings u
 WI nearer to the al/swer of the main question 
,\ hich i
 not merely "\Yb,.'lt arc the French doing," but 
., Why are they doing 
l ? " 


Objects of the Defensivc. 
Consider the various objects which a deknsh'c can 
have in view, 
(I) .\ large body of men and of material is containf'cl 
within a certain area from which it cannot escape, It 
consists, let us say, of a quarter of a milIion men with 
their complement of guns and of military stores of all 
kind,;, Its enemy prevents its leaving that area becau';p 
(a) this enemy is more numerous and can therefore every- 
where concentrate superior forces against its attempt at 
retirement, (b) He is in positions or can at will arri\'e in 
poc;itions, which block that retirement, This is, in fact, a 

iege, The enemy's object in attackmg in this cas
, if h
 
attatks at all, is to crush back the ring of the defence 
upon a confined space "here it has not elbow room to 
manæuvre, so that the besieged forcE' shaU faU into con- 
fusion and become his prey Or he attacks to break the 
ring which, once broken, i<; no longer a defensive organisa- 
tion and equally falls a prèY to him, If hI' has reason to 
think that food or munitions will be exhausted in meful 
time he does not actively attack. he merely sits down 
llf'fore the besieged place ànd let" time do its \vork. 
Thf' ob.iect of the defensive is to delay the enemy as 
much a<; possible until succour shall aHin'; to keep the 
area within which it can m1.næuvre large enough to 
pre\'ent confusion, but not too large to be held 
adequately upon every side, 
If the defensive can hold ont until succour arrÍ\'es and 
th(' siege i'i raised, It ha<; won and the offensive ha... lost. 
J adysmith in the Boer War was an example; :\Iau- 
heugp in Iï93. The effect of the dcla\' has been to 
immobilise numbers of the enemy over a critical period, 
If the defensive is either crushed or stan"ed into 
currender it has lost. \Ve have had plentv of e"ample<; 
f f that in the prf''ient war. Przemy...l surrendered from 
l''\hau<;tion; Kovno was rushed; :\Iaubeuge "aw it... 
I in
 of defenc('"
 broken, In all the- 
 ca "'; th" defensive 
"a'" standing a sie
e against superior forn
, and failed. 
rhere IS lIfJthing 0; thzs sort at all about Verdlln, 
"f'ròun is not besieged; no large force is contained 
without i..,c;uf' therf'. \\Ïthin a circle of foes. It is simplv 
a town c:.tanding in a shallow salient, the lines of which arc 
line, of trenches, and behind the
c trenches artillery 
helpmg to hamp('r and to break the attack ciS doe,> machine 
!'un and rifle íÌ.rf' from the trenche
 thel11-;eh-. 
(II) A laq:, , hodv of men with their material stands in 
a ,;alil.nt with a rùmparathdy narrow n:>ck. Thl' enemy 
d()/ 
 not '-'urround thi.., body, hut he nearlv ::.urround<; it. 
rh i... Ue hv "hll'h thdt borly C.1n retire is small for the 
1Jl1!\ t lIlent.. of ,;uch HUIIl' ,')II
 I ,rc '-j, llw f'n('mv while 


II holdin!j " hi<; opponent along all the bulge of the salient. 
strikes with particular force again
t either edge of the 
II neck." If he cuts the neck belore the 1etirement ha" 
begun h(' "ill put out of action aU the troops and the 
material within the salient. Ewn if he narrow,.; the 
scLlient 58 much that the retirement gets congested, he 
will reap a very big harvest of men and guns by crushing 
in the bulge during that retirement. 
Thcre Ù no!hing 0; all this in thr case of T"erdltJl, 
'Ill(' sa.1ient has no ne('k. It is a mere 
 light cun"e and 
the main attacks arc not f" en deli'-f'red against the 
e"treme pointc; where that cun e hegin-, it..; plOjertinn, 
(III) A weaker force holds up a 
tronger one h
; ...t.md- 
in
 on the defen
;i\'e upon a particular part of a long linf', 
Its object in so holding up the attack of the stronger 
force is either to deceive the enemy upon th(' place.., where 
strength is concentrated in other parts of the field or to 
allow time for dewlopments in that other part of the 
field or both, 
"oe have had what is now a cla...sical example of this 
kind of defensive in th(' case of th,' (
rancl Couronné in 
front of 
ancy in the .first w
ek of S
ptember, Il)q, which 
mJ.dE' poc;sible th
 ,'idory of th::> :\hrne, 
There is nothing of thai sort aJ)'m ' T"crdul1 , 
Th(' cn
my kno\\',; p
rfertly w.'11 \\"ì1'1.t troop
 WC' hH'e 
and where thev arL', nor is ther2 any n('I'e'iitv ff)r th
 
French to m ,
t him, unle

 thf'\" (:h')"", with 1('<;.... 'r 
numlJcrs, There i.., n
 tactical play to be conc:.idf'refl: 
an imrn
n ;
lv lun
 line of trencll('<; O\"er 500 miles stamh 
intact: on(' - pJ.rticular pJrtion of it, ahout 4 p
r r
nt.. 
i... heing vigorouslv a

allltf'd: upon till' re...t there is 
frf'edom of 'concentration at will- -\\ ithin the limite; 
pt'rmitted hv the number
 withdrawn for tl](' defpnre of 
the <;mall sedor attacked, rroo)>s ran hf' 
ent to aid in 
that dcfenrc, \\ ithdrawn shortl\- afterward; and Sf'nt to 
another part of the line, replacëd by other troops takell 
freshh' from els
whpre. and so on in rotation, 
(IV) E,-en where a long line of thi" 
ort exi,ts intact 
and only a small section of it is ,'igorouslv attackf'd, a 
prolonged m
'[e defen'iive may b . nec ,ary, and its success 
m:!.)' be of critical importance. hecauj
 the hter.ll com- 
municatio:ls behind th(' w;1Ole line arc had 
nd becau::
 
the m'lving of m
:l up and down the line is therefore 
ditficult, vcr\' ,;low or impossible, The defence in this 
case must dep
nd upon its own resour, '", If it br('ake; 
down the line will he pierced, Its m.:re te1l].cit\" is of 
the greatest m')m
nt to the caus' of th
 dcfendC'r,;, 
There Ù WJth j llg of this ab;Jut T"erdun, 
fhe lateral communications hehinrl the French line ar
 
the best in Europ,"" Thev are superior e\-en to the 
corresponding communications hehinJ thf' (;cnn:m lin". 
for they are not interrupted by the n

 'ssitv for g-arris:m- 
ing occupied dio.;tricts, or the interruption cau,;cd by such 
masses as the Vosges and the .\rdenne
, It i..; a Vl'r
' 
sm'lIl point. [he lateral communication'i of both opp
'- 
nents are first rate, but at any rate the French and Briti
h 
lateral communication... arc prrfertJy clear and <;llfficif'nt 
for practically any mo,'e111rl1t of troop.; whahorver at 
the shortest notice. 
(V) Lastly, t\wre i,; the attack upon a p.ll tlcular s::ctor 
which may have great politiral or great e<'onomic or great 
strategical importance. or all three com':>in 'J, and \\ hich 
therefore must he specially ddended, .\ntwerp wae; 
a first-rate example of this kind, For t h,' (;
'1 m 111
" to 
enter .\ntwerp in the autumn of Iqq \Va.., conomicall\' 
of g-reat importance to them, It gave tllf'm huilding) drrl'" 
a great to\\n for the repo
::' of troop
, hug, "to.:k
 of 
materials, etc. Strategically it \\ as of /-H'at importance 
to them, because it cleared th('ir flank.., of all menare, 
and if they had not blundered in neglerting to rTOSS the 
Scheidt it would ha\-e given them a,nn';, ot arm
d mnn a
 
well. Even a<; it wa<;, it ga\.T them th' f'limination of 
very many thous:mds of their opponente; at in...ignificant 
e"pe
se to themselve<;. and a very grnt l)ullltity 
military stores and gnns. 
The defence of Ant\\'erp, had it )een PL"S ,ible (and it 
would have been possible if the Allie;; had cared to violate 
tIlE' nc.:trality of Holland and had at the same time been 
prepared with a Iargl' force to throw into the place), would 
have been of the utmost val'le. 
Politicallv th:' e'!-try of (
ernnn troop:; into .\ntwerp 
\Va, als? of very hIgh "alue, It dec;ekd the occnpation 
of Rf'lgmm, It gavl' them what '\a<; inromparahlv the 
1l1()...t Important ('('nt[(' of ci,'il:an lif(. "ithin th
' ar('J. 
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of their oper.1tion:;, It profuundly affected opinion at 
hume and abrodd, 
How doce;; "erdun 
tand in this fifth category? What 
ecunumic, political, 
trategic importance has it ? 
Economi('ally it is worthless. 
Politically it is "hat we have seen it to be: .\ place 
with an old reputation of being a fortress and a place upon 
which the eyc') of the world havc become fiwd, It is a 
plJ.ce the occupation of which "ould have an immens'" 
dtect upon German opinion and a very great one upon 
neutrdl opinion, I \\ill not deny that its occupation 
"ould have its effect upun instructed belligerent opinion 
as well. It is regrettable that this should b
 the case 
but it is true, You cannot have the enemy trying to d
 
a thing for \\Leks, e\'en if the military \-alue of that thing 
be doubtful. \\ ithout his succes!> impressing all opinion, 
even that uf tho<;f' "hos" busine'"" and capacity it is to 
i--olate the purely militalY problem from all others, The 
phrase, .. The ])r'fence of Ycrdun" has b
com8 current 
"ith the Allie
, It is eH'n occdsionally implied in French 
orders uf the dd\', 
\rhat of till' 
hJ.tegicdl \-alue? 
The slight 
.llicnt of Yerdun coniCS at an importal!
 
point in the ge"11eralline, It threatens directIv one of the 
1l1din (;erman communication", that through :\[etz, and it 
thn'dtens alm(d eqlh1lly that throW,h Lu'\.emburg, 
It lie, upun tilt' flank of thdt great German salient, tilt' 
ape'\. of "hich stdnds nedI' 
oyon. \ Fleneh ad\'ance from 
1 his puin t in the future" ould jeupardise the Germdn linc 
if it cuuld be madc bdore thdt line" en' retired, Tlw lines 
befure Yerdun, the .. curner" "hich thc trenches hcre 
turn, is dn uffence to the enemy's plan, If it "erc \\holly 
eliminatell, if the French line hdd for the future to b
 
drd\\ n from the .\rgomll' ri/-;ht do\\ n tu opposite 
t. 
::\lihiel. the Cermdn' "ould be in a better posture, TIll' 
ml'n' uccupatiun of thl: tV\\ n )f \'erdun would effect no- 
thing like u much a" th.1t. but it "ould lo.
n to the French 

omethl11g uf the .1d\ J.ntage hitlwrtu gin'n theJIl by .1 
bridgehead b_'yond the I cntr J.I :\[eu
' It would t-:i \ e 
the (;l'rmdns the \\ hole line of that river. To that ex tent 
then, is a pUtely military object in the defence of the 
mere to\\n, But it i
 not a capital object. it dOLs not 
sl'rivu:"h- affL -t th::: campdign, .\n ad\-ance (\\ hen the 
enemy is 
uffici
nth' weakened) that 
hould start from a 
few IÙile.. to the Wl
t or e\-en to th
 south, would not b
 
Icndefl'd impo :"ible by the 10:"" of the point of Verdun. 
Indeed, the great oftcIL,ive of last S,-'ptember was at- 
tempt!J fifh- miles away to the \\e..t. Still, the point ha,., 
that amount of military importancl, and it mu!>t be 
admittecl, 
TherL i
 then rea on hell' {or the German oftclbiH, 
and there i.. in 
011ll' dL
H'e redson for the French defen- 

i\ (' tuo; 1 mean for its character and for its cuntinued 
pre: _'nci in /HIIl! of t he little tuwn, 
But th' \\ hull' thin", 
till remains a que
tion of prict 
, \ lid the enelll y h.lS al read
' paid a far higher price than 
the 
light 
tratcgic advantage i.. ",mth, It is equ.1llv 
tl ue that the French, by their 
 trictly dcIensi\'è tactics, are 
doing IIlU -h more than merely defending the area of 
\'erdun, lithc\' thllua'" th
11l:!y(hf}ldt1lgolrerdull a
ycat 
csse"ti{!l, t"n' cuuld oj ith their slt/'eÚOI itv 01 1/limbers 
dcsi
1l a .'cn' di ìrrfllt /1 !!:ht , 
It is nut cunceivable that the mere tenure of linð a 
few thousand \"J.rd
; in fron t of Verdun determines th(' 
French pldn, 'I t h<!., another object and, so far as I can 

:'e, tlMt object i
 tu CI'J1l1)('1 the enemy to pa
T the very 
highest priCl for "hat the French Clmcei\ e to have been 
.1n en or upon tl\l' pal t of hi:" higher comJ1land, 
ShOl t of th,lt tl... nH,thod,., .ldopted would" 'eJ1l to lo
e 
tlwir milit,ll'\' 1l1l'.Ulin
, 
C "lI
ider \, hat tho' , 1l1'.thod.. h.1\ e bt'l'n .md tlit'n com- 
p.lrt thl'! 1 "ith tht' n 
(I\IITe
 of the .\lliL 
The Fn'ndl through all thl 
 
 cight wed.... hd\" either 
rdin'd \'l'I v 
10\\ Iy ..- IM\'(' been content to hold a pun' 
tldcIJ
i\ I Cpon \'l'ry ran' (ì ra
ion
 they ha\'e '.LUnched 
a local countl'r-often
i\'t, for the temporary regaining of 
one 
J1lall point, whieh the local cOJ1lmand found necc,.ary 
to the plJ.n... ()f the 11l01llfllt, 1'lll'v han' nl'\,I'1 "ith all 
thf'ir ;uh anta.
 in nllmber
 - .lttemptecl a pf'rmdncnt 
1"",J.ining of groum\. In tIll' main, thf' "holl' thine: ha.. 
hi 'n, "in ' '-cblUai \ 2M h," ('rie of dcliberah- and 
cautiou'" I etireJ1lent-, roupkd \\ ith an lqu3.lh- delibcl ate 
and kn
tl1\ 
t.U1d upon cho"en _ xtion
 of linf' 1'hl'
' 

.l\,' \11' all tllf' .lIh .1l1('c(1 pn....itinn" in the \\"(ìl \ re" ithont 
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rt.infon.:Ìng the111 , aud bclon sutterin
 seIÍuu:" pIe
 urc. 
They held :\Ialancourt "ith one battalion again
t prettv 
well any odds, sacrificed the greater part of that battalion, 
did not reinforce it, ordered its remnant to fall back. 
Earlier they dealt in precisely the same \\ay "ith the 
ad\-anced po
t of Forges. They hold the ea"tern end of 
the Goose Crest with a comparatively small force, and 
allow it to recei\oe the ultimatelv successful as"ault of a 
\\hole division, Only when an ènemv advance threaten
 
the continù.itv of the- forward lines which for the moment 
they oppose 'to that advance, do they spend men in the 
temporary recovery of the area involved, And", hene" er 
they design such a recovery they invariably effect it, It 
,,'as so ",ith that last corner of the Avocourt \Yood which 
laps up on to the first slopes of Hill 30-t, It was 
o with the 
Crows' \\"ood, 
ix ",eeks ago; it was so "ith the ruins uf 
Vaux and the Caillettes "-ood a fortnight ago, In the one 
cas
 (f the Douamnont Plateau when there was a moment 
of real danger, at the very beginning of the operation,>, 
there \\ as a realty considerable e'\':penditure involved in the 
recovery of a critical point. But take the thing in the 
l11a
'" and it i" everywhere a strict defensive very slO\dy 
rdiring before, for long periods immobile before, a succes- 
sion d \'iolent and repeated movements, And all this 
is done (vith forccs suþerior in number, easily equal in 
l1U1chincyv and 1Il1lllitionmclIt to the attack. 
fhat la
t is the capital point of the "hole busine
'1I. 
If the .\llies in the \\ est were il1fcIior in number, if 
their lllunitiumnent "as now inferior or thc handling of 
their artillery worse than the enemy's, or the quality of 
their troops lo\\er than his, the thing would have a very 
different medning, .\s things are "ith our knowledge of 
the numbers available, \\ith our knowledge of the way in 
which the French maintain a continual rotation of fresh 
troops, "ith our kno\\ledge of their consisteI
t exposure of 
the \'erv minimum number of men in advanced posts, it 
secms iìnpo
"ible to draw any other conclu:;ion upon their 
method than that \\ hich is dra\\ 11 here This strange and 
highh' disciplined anchoring of the _\lli
s to a pure 
dekn
i\-e; this refusal to create a diversion though there 
ha
 been ample time for that. This absolutely consistent 
" blocking" for now eight ",eeks "ithout so much as the 
sign of " lashing out" can surely only have one meanin h . 
It b designed to exhaust. I ha\-e seen no other tenable 
h
'pothe
is put forward. There may be one, but it is 
certainly not apparent. 


False Enemy Figures 
I know that I ha\'e had some difficulty in persuading a 
"mall but important mino
ity of students of the "ar that 
figures officially bsued by the German publicity buteau" 
J.re falsc, 
I ha\-e had hen' the same difficulty "hich one finds 
rigilt thrtHlgh this campaign of combating a mood.. 
Ewn p,-bitiH
 c\'idel1c(' frequently repeated find
 thi:3 

111 t of ub
tade rdractory. 
Thi:" mood of patient confidence in the enemy's loyal 
accuracy, in 
pitc of his most glaringlv obvious moti\'es 
for being inaccurate in order to affect domestic and foreign 
opinion. is partly composed of a long established faith in 
(
erl11dn pedantry and partly due to something which 
the enemy ha.. H'IY carefully thought out: the effect \1t 
apparentiv minute detail in convincing people of the truth 
uf 
onwthin
 false The plaY'\ ri
ht Gilbert noted this 
piecc of p
ycholo
y lung .tgo and 
po
e of such detail-. as 
.. J.dding \'el i
iJl1ilitude to dn other\\ I
e h.\ld and unCl1U- 
\ incing 11.U r.lti\ e'-' 
I h.n l' llt-alt "ith this muod in the matter of the (;ermal1 
CJ...ualh li
b O\"l'r .ulli 0\ t'r .\
J.in, 
I propo
e thi.. \\\,,,1-.. to In ing for" .I III .l piece of e\ ide!!Le 
"hich i..; .lb....oluteh conchbi\ e in .mother ticld if the rules 
of .11 ithllletic ha\ l' .111\' \ .L1ue, 
[ Icier tv the (;erman li
b of Ul/ll'Olll/dcd Fycm!J 
prisoners taken before Verdun upon 4 ertc\in dJ.te, . 
.\ brief note l),\
 alrf'ady appeared upon thi.. in the Pn. .S 
but a <ktailed .1nah""i" "ill be (ìf more value 
"'hen d. fore' rf'tin :; there j.., O\'f'r and abO\ e the killl'd 
and wounckrl "ho h.l\ I' he/'n noted or hI ought back" ith 
the If'tih'l11ent, .I mnrh ).ll'gpr I1ll1111wr of .. mi ,in
 ' 
bplau " thl' men "ho hay\' fallen, killed or \\1 unded, ar" 
.1-> to a gleat number of thel11 Idt "hcle thl'\" fall. \\'hile 
a 
ertain nnmb"r "ill ha\'c b<'l'n takl'n unwounded by 
tll<' elWm\'. fhl" g-round bting 
uh::,ef}u('ntlr oCLupi. d hy 
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the enen1\" it IS not po
sible to ,-erify which are dead, 
which wõunded and ,,,hich unwounded prisoners, All 
YOU can do in establishing your numbers after such a 
i-I tirement is to 110te that such and such a number of your 
" .. Jt I 
men are Ims
mg, 
From all this it is clear that the number of unwounded 
pIisoners must al" ays be much less th
n the total 
U1:l1ber 
of "mi
sing" in any series of retirements withm a 
particular peIÏod, 
Xo\\" though it is impossible after a retirement to say 
acruratroly what number of your" mi<;sing " are killed and 
"hat number haye fallen into the enemy's hands wounded, 
,lIld what number are unwounded prisoners, there 
is one element in the problem which we can establish 
in round numbers, especially after a long experience of 
,.,ome continued tq)e of fighting; and that is the pro- 
portion of dead out of the total number of missing, You 
can tell within a fair1\- close a,-erage what proportion of 
the lost are dead, and 'the remainder will represent within 
,l , ompdrati,-cly small margin of error your wounded and 
um, ounded who haye fallen into the enemy's hands, 
:\"0\\ the French han> a complete record of the " mis
- 
ing" from their various units dUling the various retire- 
ments upon the sector of Verdun from Fresnes on the 
'-uuth to Avocourt on the north, between and including 
the dates February 21st, when the first retirement began, 
,md .\pril loth. up to which la
t date alone the present 
note applies. "fhe o..act number is nut published, The 
a, erage proportion of dead upon thf' analogy of any 
number of similar movements and of similar fighting dis- 
covered upon the enemy's side and upon our own, makes 
one in round figures certain of the residue of wounded 
and unwounded, \Ye know below a certain maximum 
,md ,,,ithin a certain small margin of error the numbers 
\\ ho, though survÍ\'ing, were abandoned, 
\\ ith that point clearly settled in the reader's mind, 
I would ask him to turn to the following table of figures, 
n. "ill find it interesting, 
Februarv 2lst,-Xo German statement issued of 
prisoners taken this day_ 
February 22nd.-German statement " About 3,000 to 
this date .. 
February 24th,-German statement, "About 10,000 
to this date ,. 
Februar,V zjth,-No Statement, 
February z6th.-German statement, "About 15,0<;>0 
Ulllo'oullded prisoners up to this date, 
rhis was the end of thp first big ad,'ance and of the 
principal French retirement oYer a belt from four to five 
miles wide under the first great enemy blow against the 
covering line of the defence, 
\fter a delay of forty-eight hours (during which there 
\\,lS no French retirement, but in one place a slight French 
advance) the enemy issued a grand total of the unwounded 
pri
oners. "hich had fallen into his hands, I would beg 
tlH' reader to remark its minute detail. It was not given 
ill round figures; it was given precisely, and the number 
gi, en Wd.S 16,9 0 3, 
That figure is our starting point. With the end of 
February when the first very expensi,-e retirement of the 
French was over and certainly before they had been able 
to 4 stablish complete lists of their own the enemy told 
them that he held 16,903 unwounded men of "theÏIs 
prerisely, besides, of course, a great number (unmentioned) 
uf their wounded, . 
\\ e all know that since that period the German method 
\,f fighting has changed, the progress against the sector 
01 \"erdun has been insigniticant and the motive for false 

latelJJcnt greater. 
,\h f
rther know that with each succeeding day of 
dl
appomtment, or at any rate at yerv brief intervals 
it ha" bepn nece""ary tò support thp -German opiniol
 
,Lt home and abroad in fa,-our of Gprmdnv, 
So\\" look at the foUo\\ing t\\"ent
-three Ítems, which 
alt. thp !-.tatements as tv French prisoners issued bv the 
(
crman 
ub]icity Bun au under the authority o} the 
( Jl'
man Govtrnment and of the German higher command 
.1111 rng the whole of )Iarch and the first ten days of A p1iL 
1. )ld.rch J.-" O\'er 1,000," 
o special mention of 
unwounded, 
2, 4,-0\er 1,000. do, 
(These two items an' quite di
tinct and 
rder to two s\'parate day,> and 1\\0 
separd.tc ]1)('.11 ,Hh'ann "." 
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5.-93 8 1t11'il.'OIlJ/d cd, 
" 6,-15 2 " 
Same day, but in another place, "oyer 3 0 0 
unwounded, " 
J 6,-7 11 1t11wounded (in one place), 

 7,-3,J37 1t11wounded, (This was the 
day of the fir:,t big German ad- 
"ance west of the 
Heuse,) 
9.- 68 7 (wounded and unwounded, not 
distinguished) , 
Lf,-I,025 unwounded. 
15.- 1 5 2 " 
16,-".\ few" (number not specified) 
unwounded, 
18,-41 unwounded, 
19,-281 " 
20,-2532 (and a fe\\ o"er !lot sl)pcilìed) 
unwounded, 
22.-44 0 unwounded, 
23,-9 11 
28,-4\j8 
30.-32t) 
31.-73 1 
2,-7 6 5 
5,-54 2 
7,-jLl- .. 
IO,-I, 20 7 (The big ad,-ance in Avocomt 
\,"oud), 
.--222 (in another place-unwounded, 
not specified). 
I '\'ould beg the reader to note that this list of 23 items 
has all the marks of a perfectly genuine piece of work; 
sometimes the authors of it confess their inability to be 
precise and give us on]y round figures, 
At other times they are happy to oblige us with very 
exact details, even when they ha"e thousands of items to 
count in one day, as for instance, item 7, Csually they 
teU us that they are only troublÍl
g to give us the un- 
wounded prisoners-because these indicate a moral 
weakness upon the part of an enemy or bad arrangements 
upon his part, But on other occasions they confess tl1\'m- 
selves unable to gÍ\'e us the precise number of unwounded 
and therefore do not mention whether the prisoners 
they speak 'of are whoUy unwounded or no, The whole 
thing is convincing in the highest degree. It has only 
one drawback, which is that when you come to add it 
up and get the totals, the unwounded alone come to 
more than doub!c the total number of all Frenchmen that 
can possibly ha"e fallen into German hands, wounded 
and m1\\ ounded alike ! 
In other words, this enemy aocument, or rather series 
of documents, is demonstrably marked by the two charac- 
ters ,\ hich some have been so slow to accept in the matter 
of the casualty lists, (I) It is very carefully detailed 
and candid, (2) It is false, 
I trust this piece of proof to be sufficient, 
fhe enemy tells us that he "ill prove his case hy " puh- 
lishing the names," It is no proof. He has done th,Lt 
before-and included among the prisoners t,lken at 
Verdun names of men missing months and months before 
the attack begun. 
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Note on certain American Figures 
Several correspondents have sent me some figures 
published in the London Press upon ]ast )Ionday, . \pril 
17 th , and cabled over from \\'ashington, These 1ìgures 
purpose to be the" official estimates of the (
cnel'al St,df 
of the l"nited 
tates," as to the penl1all
nt lusses (If the 
yarious forces in the European \\' ar . up to the end uf 
1<)15. There is n'ry little to be said about the" > 1igures 
in so far as the\" concern France, Austria and Genud.n\', 
except that the
' ha,'e no relation to reality whaboever. -It 
i.. not worth while refuting them, because they do not gi,'e 
their supposed Sources of information, and I think it 
accurate to say that they have no proper sourc(; of in- 
formation at aIL They give the German 10
sf'5 in killed 
as less than 15 per cent. of men in the field and put the 
French at J2 per cent, The rest of the rubbi
h is on a 
par \\ ith this, I do not see any rea
ûn for wasting time 
upon such nonsense. 
Hut ib publication is a "ymptom (If what 11M\' be a 
òra'l' piecl' (If neglel't upun uur J>.Lrt, 
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April 20, 19 16 
The Opinion of America 
\Ve ought. I think. in this country. to make up our 
minds definitely one way or the other, whether the 
presentation of tJ1e Allied cause to t
e, American public 
is worth our whIle or no. If the opmIOn of neutrals- 
which is after all, only a moral factor-is indifferent to 
us becal

e we conceivè it to have no real effect upon the 
course of the war, then we may neglect that field altogether 
and leave it to the enemy's undi"turbed possession, 
If, upon the contrary, we think that this moral factor 
is of weight, then it behoves us to put forward our fullest 
strength to influence it. I 
of all the .\llies Britain alone is in a position to do this, 
through the cmmnunitv of language and the very close 
commercial and other bonds between the two countries. 
Hitherto, one may say that nothing has been done, That 
i..; a strong phrase, but it is not an exaggerated one, No 
one who sees the American Press, as I do. regularly, can 
have any remaining doubts upon this ,matte
, !ho,se few 
proprietors of ne\\ spapers whose pllvate 
nchnatIon, or 
commercial advantage is served by supportmg the Alhed 
cause continue to support it. But they do n?t. print 
information of the least use to that cause, for It IS not 
supplied to them, ' 
E'Tn the mo"t ob\'ious military truths about the war 
-not a special plea in favour of the Allies but a mere 
statement of facts-is not watched by us in any way, 
and even the papers which, on the whole. support us. 
leaye their public, even when that public is favourable 
to the Allied side, quite ignorant of the true situatio
 ; 
for they ha\-e no one to gi,'e it them, I ha\'e myself m 
the last few weeks written letters to American papers 
obviously well disposed towards us to contradict, such 
monstrous nonsense published by them a<; t
e followmg :- 
(I) That Germany alone would put m about ne"t 
Fchl uarv one million new effecti\'es, 
(2) T]iat no instructed English opin
()n now denies 
the ohject of Prussid., 
(3) That the German permanent losses from wounds 
\\'ele, in 20 months, less than 79,000 men! 

Icanwhile, a press of certainly much larger circulation 
and of far more vigour is acting quite openly against us., 
and this press is fed with the utmost indu
try by German 
propaganda of ever v kind, The German GO\'emment 
really takes trouble hère, and it has succeeded in something 
o\'er'a year in producing with very large bodiee; of American 
o{'\nion the state of mind it desires to produce. It h,as 
not only pleased its own supporters-thdt was n?t, Its 
main 
bject., It nas not merely strengthened the pOSItion" 
ot those who would in any case have been opposed to the 
Allied cau<;e, It hac; dòne something much more, It 
has created a view of the war now very largely accepted 
in the enited States and accepted just as much by those 
who are in our fa't'our as tho<;e who are against us. 
The best proof of this is the fact that the Germans can 
now circulate in America falsehoods of a crudity and 
enormity which they would hardly have attempted some 
months ago, and that these fale;ehoods are solemnly 
accepted upon every. side. " 
I will give a partIcular example whIch I thmk very 
striking. 
The Chicago Daily News published upon, )Iarcl
 27 th 
lae;t a cah]e from its German correspondent m Berlm. 
This cahle is marked" ria London," I do not say 
that those words represent the truth, but 1 note them, 
The message sent is, of course, a German message 
supplied by the German authorities, It is to the effect 
that the total German permanent losses up to the 1St 
:\Iarch, 1C)16, were 1,029,620, 
Now I \\ould beg my readers to dwell upon this ama7ing 
phenomenon, Here is a falsehood apparent
y so crude 
and stupid that it seems not worth tcIhng. Every 


J nuise and Rllmavllut, bv Pierre \liUe (John Lane, 35, Gd, 
n<'t). form,; a study of the i;rench colonial solùier in China- 
anù in love, B,lrnavau" reappe,lrs 1.('1'(' 
ubjugateù at 1.1
t 
h\' a woman, but he is still the old camp Ligner with a wealth 
of storie.:; -and all the storif...; are gooù, though in one or two 
of the earlier om" the ,>u
 Tptibilitie, of 
ome reaùer.; \\ill 
e 

hocked, {or east of the Straib the ':''-rcnch colonial :"okher 
i..; apparently as lacking in 11100al.. a.. thcce arf' unùep>tr.ocl 
in the ,,'pst -..1'> am' \inu ,\n echo of '[uh ane\' H.11l1.l\ ,IU" 
io; al\\";1.\",.. ent.-1'tairÎing. I11d1',ll..; n()twithst,lllclill
, 
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authority in Europe has debatrd the lo<:<;e<; of the \'ario\!<; 
belligerents until tlH' <;uhject i
 threadbare, and though 
then' have been considerahh' c1itference" \\e know that th.' 
truth ftuctuate
 round ahout four millions for the dati' 
in question, \\
e know that that is only normal to the 
rate of losses of all other belligerents in this \\ ar, and our 
only debah's turn upon whether we are to p
t it at a 
quarter of a million ]6S or a quarter of a nlllh
n mor,(. 
But the German authorities feel perfectly conhdel
t m 
their ability to publish and to {!ct aceeþted in Amenca a 
stupefying me
;;age cutting do\\n the real figure not by a 
third or a half, but to a quarter, In other "ords, thev 
believe-and probably they have good grounds for hC'- 
lieying-that the American public will swall,ow the st
Ìl'- 
ment to the effect that G('rman losses are, m propOi hon 
to the numbers fighting, four times less than any of their 
ri\Tals ! 
'\"e must not in the comic side of such an incident as 
this, forget its'very disquieting lesson, This piece of 
folly did not appear in some obscure hole and 
orner, nor 
was it put forward in one of those little fanahcal sheets 
which from hatred of England or love of the enemy l
se 
all sense of proportion, It appeared with e\'ery creden
Ial 
in one of the very great daily newspapers of .\menca, 
something which mav be compared to the ][(lnchesta 
Guardian or to the :';cotsman in this country, It wa.;; 
accepted as an official and true statement by millio!ls, 
and it has bv this time undoubtedly become a legend \\Ith 
a \\ hole bo
y of opinion in the middlè West. . 
Is it an exaggeration to say that such a sta
e of affaÏIs 
would ha\'e becn impo
"ible ,if we had, in tlns country, 
taken any steps to inc;truct American opinion? 
\Ye have taken none, and 1 think the reason is a very 
simple one. 
o one has been willing to take the trouble 
required, 
I do not know whether it is too late, I hope it is not, 
But thf'rC' is a great deal of leeway to be made up, and the 
more I see of the American press in these last few \\ eek:-. 
the more I am impree;sed by the solidly rooted legend of 
Gprman greatnese; \\ hich is now there implanted, 
'Ye mav console ourseh'es by the knO\dedge that all 
this will count for nothing when the truth appears on the 
map, as it has already appeared in the calculations of the 
higher command, I 
We know that the alliance composed of the German 
Empire" ith its dppenùent peoples, the :\ustro-Hungarian 
Empire, thC' Turk" and the Bulgarians. is already heaten. 
But between tIlt' plecpnt pha<;e and the last one there 
is still a long di...tdnce to tra\'d and in that inten'al it 
is possible that .'\merican opinion will count. The
e 
mav still he time to effect something in that field, 
o 
far "nothing seriou5 has been done. H. BELLoe. 


Sortes Sbahespcaríanæ 
By SIR SIDNEY LEB 


The \Vittenberg Infamv: 
This is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest sa..lGJ:eI'Y, the vilest sl1'oke 
That ever 'lvall-qed wrath or starillg. 1 age 
Presented. 


K:o. Joho IV,. iii" 47,50, 


To our I mpaticnt Pessimists: 
J-low þoor are they 'll'ho have 1/ot pati nee ! 
TVhat wOlt1ld did ever Izeal but by dcgncs ) 
T hOlt kllow'st we u'ork by WIt and 110t by 
witchcraft, 
A1td wit deþends 011 dilatory tÙlle. 
OthellQ II., iii.. 3798Z 


The German D\ïlamitarc1 in America: 
A lld 'liIhatsoe..'er CU1111Ù

 .fimd it u'as 
That wrought upon thee so pnposteJ OllJly 
//ath got the 
'oiee tJl hell for n:a/!{1/ce. 
Henry 'II" .;" 111,3 
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SUBMAI
INES 


By Arthur Pollen 


L ORD :\IO
T AGe has made it quite clear that he is 
not asking for an .\ir Ministry to control the use 
of all aircraft in the war, but onlv to reorganisC' 
and concentrate national effort . for producing 
morC' 
nd hetter flying machines of e\'ery kind, His 
I'H'or.' to 
traighten this muddkd stat(' of things should 
han' a 111uch })('Uer chance of success now tha t ih 
1IltimatC' object is detìm'd, 
Rut it is C'\'ident that hC' has far highc-r hopes of the 
mtlllence of aircraft on war than 111orC' conservath'(' 
thinkers are likelv to ('ndorse, He tells us, for instancC', 
t hat the mark òf the prest n t condition of tllf' \\ ar is 
deadlock. It is so, hI' says, on the '\"estern front. at 
S.donika and in the 
orth Sea, It is an ine\Ïtable rC'<;ult 
of the power of defence being so much greater than thC' 
power of offence, The worst of it seems to be that this 
deadlock must continue, until determined bv aircraft in 
land \\arfare, and by submarines in sea wàrfare! Ob- 
'Iollsly, if this theory is right, we cannot begin too 
Soon or work too hard to bring our air ('quipment to 
the highest possible. ,But is it right? 
If \\'C' test it by sea war, it hardly seems to coincidl' 
\\ ith an impartiàl viC'\\' of tllf' fads, There nen'f has 
bf'C'n and there is not now any dC'adlock in the na\'al war 
W, took the strategic offl'nsi,:e at the outbreak of war, and 
from midnight on August -fth, Cermany ha<; bC'en im- 


of any of our trading ships practically impossihle. They 
speak as if what had been done during the' last month 
might be multiplied b
' three or four, and kl'pt up for 
weeks and months, 
,y(' should then han
 thi

 extraordinary statl' of affairs. 
'\"e should be una bit, to us(' the sea becau
e of ";llhmarines, 
and tl1f' (;ermans, unable to us,' it h('C.lllSf' of tl1(' British 
1-I('('t, The ad\'antage would bC', of lOurSe, all to the 
(
f'rmans-for WI' art. dC'p
'J1(knt upon the ,ea absolutPl.\' 
and ('ntirely, and they arc not. no fact.. or rmson justif
; 
such apprehensions? For somC' months before 'larch 
20th- when thf' fubantia and {1nlcmbal/g were' sunk, 
and the' new submarine compaign ma,V be said to ha"e 
begun-th(' a\'erage of merchant steamers, British, 
Xeutral and Allied attacked and lost in home waters 
was approximately one per diem, In the first eight days of 
the new campaign, the a\'crage ro
e to 2
; in the n('xt 
week to 2
; in the third week to 2
; and in the past 
week it fell again to just o\'er I
, Over the whole period 
then, thf' an rage is nearly z! per day, This ratC', il Ü 
coltld he l{( þt up, \\'ould (kstroy ClOO stean1C'rs a year. 
'\"f're th('v all British we should lose at this rate hf'twe('n 
one-sixth' and onf'-tifth of our stt:'amC'rs f'ngaged in forrign 
trade, ',"ere we depf'1l(Ient on Rritish 
teaml'rs onl
' 
and \n:'1'1' Wf' unable to replace any of our lo<;sps, it would 
mean that, in the nHlrs:' of the nf'\:t year of the war, we 
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Suhmarine Diagram: Corrected diagram of Briti
h, Nculral and Allied U(llrnerS allBcked h su\;rnarines or minEs hl\\cCn March 2flh 
and April lith; tolal i2, in 29 da
's, of which 42 "ere British, 27 Neutral and 3 Allied. in August 1915, 66 
hip. \\ere attacJ.cd in 
31 days, The largest number in Bny i da)s, was b
tween August 18,241h, wh
.. 29 victim. w
re recorj
d 


potf'nt on the surfelce of thf' sea, Her roving- and 
(loomed-cruisers rlid sonlf' slight damage to our trade, her 
Illnawa
' capital ships did some still morC' trifling ddmage 
to a fpw coast towns, But no German battleships or battle 
cruisers ha\T ..;ought an action with Ours. Xo squadrons 
ha\ e aUC'mpted to dispute the passage of our armies Or 
our transports; no effort has. been made to COI1\'OV 
German merchantmen to sea, Germany's confession òf 
<;ea impotencc has, then, been absolute. It is possible 
,he mav still dispute our command, But it dof'S not seem 
prohahle that her equipment can so increase relati\'elv to 
,ur<, as to gÌ\Tc her a better chance in the futurf' t'han 
,he hel"; enjoyed in the past, So that the on1\' stagnation 
in thi<; lìeld of war-that is, in the command' of the 
.\/trlner of the sea-has been a continuous maintenancl' 
of Briti<;h 
upremacy, with all that it carries with it. 
Possibly Lord Montagu belie\"t's that submarines may 
1 HI n this supremacy to defeat, If' he means this. 11(' can 
hardly have intended to imply that defeat will be brought 
about hy 
ir John JelIicoe's ships being destro\'ed, H
\\"- 
('\ 1'1' badly equipped we were at the outset tò defend th(' 
I ;rand Fled again<;t the<;e crdft, the entire lack of l'asualtie<; 
hy slIhmarinC''-j in hwnt
T months of war s('C'ms proof positÏ\ I' 
1hat tll/'n' i<; no\\". at any ratl', Ill) dangl'r to OUl fll'l'Ì that 
11('f'<I callsr lb g'f('at llJlf'asim.ss, lord :\Iont,lgll mllst 
]),1\ I' fJ.1
it(' a rlift('rent form of sllhmarinC' SIlCCC-,,, in \'i('\\, 
/"0 SOn1(' p('f)plp it is not illL'oncl'i\'ahk that (;C'rm:l1w 
Illighl 11:1\ I' -'0 mall\- o.;llhmarinC'... at wor k aud organi....f' 
ll1l'm ";0 sucre
...fulhT,. as to uMb. th., ('ontinuanq, ,It ,,',t 


shou1d ha\'C' to rC'dllce Ollr import.. hy, sa
', onc-fifth : 
in the following year hy one-qllartC'r, and so on, In Ì\\O 
veal'S thf' situation \\ ould b(('!)me vel''' CI itical. 
- But this prospect, dismal enough i admit, need not 
frighten us for yarious excellent rea<;ons, In the JÎr...t 
place, we are not dependent upon British steamers alonl', 
Of the 7 2 steamers attacked bet\\ een thC' 20th :\larch and 
the lith April, 27 were neutral. If we as.,ume neutral 
shipping engaged in th(' service of the,. islands to hI' cl 
little under three-quarters of our own, it would makC' th(' 
total number of steamers upon which \\ü arc dependent 
8.i5 0 instead of 5,000, So the present rate of dest
lIc- 
tion, instead of being t\\'o-ele\-cnth<;, \\ould onl
' 11(' Jlbt 
under ont'-tenth; which, though incon\'C'nient, \\oul<l 
not l'Cdll\' hf' \ erv formidable, -\nd in the sf'cnnd \"'ar 
of \\'ar, on thf' same scale of c]P<;truction, there \\ ;Hlltl 
be a reduction of one-ninth, and so on, So that WC' could 
possibly carryon for at least three Yl'ars \\ ithollt 
n
' 
renewal of our own or neutral shipping, and without bC'l11g 
hrought to a serious lJOint of \\'ant. EW'\l then. if the 
rate of destruction of two and a half a day could 11(' kept 
up, \\'(' should be ,I long way from 
tagnatioll hping 
turned into ddeat. 
Bllt it sel'ms obviOlb that tIll' r.ti<' will not an (1 cannot 
hf' kept up, 
0Ì(' to be::.;in \\Ïth th,lÍ it has 1ZUt b('('n 
kf'pt up, It \\;-:... 2: a day durin
' 1 he LCond, and 
2
 in thl' third w, C'k, ,l11d it ',only jw.,t ün l' CIllf' anè 
.t h.df in tlll' 1>.I"t \\C'f'k, and this is not ,n \"'r
' f.tr from 
norma!. \\ (' mllst not. for!..,.t 1h,lt in .Jill\'. \Uglbt. aud 
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the 
r?t week of September, \\ e had precisely tllf' came 
conditions, The rate then dropped suddenly from the 
highest on record to the lowe<;t. I am far from ::,avin
 
that we are to infer that the present drop from the rel'ent 
high rate forebodes a continuance of a low rate, But it 
was inconceivable that the high rate coy.ld continue: 
equally almost inconceivable that \\hat \\e have just seen 
io;; not the highest rate possible, Tne agencies \\ hich 
reduced the rate last autumn-though probably les<; 
efficient than they were because attacking at sight gives 
to the L boats opportunities of sinking ships, and 
kssens our opportunities for sinkin
 them-are 
till 
formidable enough, and the\' have doubtless béen in- 
crcasf'd in I1\m1b
r
 and in efficienc
', Those engaged in 
th('sf' operations ha\'e a wider experience. and the or- 
gani
ation for pooling thl
_' (''\.periences, and making the 
kssone; of one hf'lcl availabk in another. has been \'er\" 
greatl
' impro\'ed, fh(' directions which these impro\Tè- 
l11('nts had to take I indieaÌt'd Jast week, The process 
of decf'l1Ìralising began going into effect about last June, 
And 
n four month.. \\'e sa\\" the value of the new principle<; 
el-:,ployed, It may take a month or two to bring Gel- 
many's present equipment of submarinf's once more to 
negligible proportions. Meantime, for the moment at 
any rate, it looks as if the Admiraltv had th(' thing in 
hand. ' 
Force Direct and Indirect 


The cunT of destruction will inevitably tend to return 
to tJ)(' normal for reae;one; inherent in the charartf'r of 
this peculiar kind of \\ ar. \\'hf'rf' two forms of force 
arc ('ngaged in oppo

ition, of which 011(' is incapa bIe of do,- 
ing and fighting the oth('r, and relics upon chance 
trohs 
from a distance to etkct its end 
nd on e\'asian for its 
s,lfcty, \\ hill' tl)(' othf'r is abll' and \\ iIIing to close and 
fght'it out-hecause ill emltact its pmwrs of attack 
and resistance are <;uperior, the former l'l'asÙ'C force i" 
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Daily A vera
e Cun e: The above curve shows how the daily average 
r03e in t
.e fir3t "eek of the new Submørine Campa:gn from sli.thllv less 
than one per day curing February and the first Ii days of l\'arch, to 
2
 in the firs, week; 2
 in the second; dropped to 2
 in the third, anJ 
aga:n t'J I.'. in the pa
t week, 


llItimateJy doomed to failure, It is a truth illustrated 
n 
many experi('nces of guerilla war. Th(' 
outh African 
campaign and the American wars with the H.('d Indians 
are ('xccJlcnt instancES in point. The weakne!-'" of the 
guerilla is his inabilitv to combine anI defeat the main 
force against him, The \\eakncss of the organised force 
is to counteract the swiftnc
s and secrecy of movement 
of the gueriJJa. In the submarine war thl' casl' is Cl,m- 
pli,at('d by the suhmarines having ohje,ti\'e" that cannot 
dcff'nd themseh'es, Success is mea<:ured hv tl1(' number 
of these that the\' C<LIl \\a,'lav, Thl' tnÌe analogv is 
with bandib and IÎigll\\ avmen, \\"ho have hills and dl 'l'rt..; 
to hidf' in, and from' thf'1ll communication", But 
until a submarin(' is produced that can attaek and destro
' 
its pursuers or is impenetrable to the weapons its pur- 
Suers bring against it, the ultimate defeat of the suhmarinp 
is certain, because while tlJeir pur
uers can lombinc 
again"t them, the suhmarines cannot combine again!:>t 
their pursuer.;;, 
Lord :\Iontagu. 1 imagine, cal!ed in the suhmarine to 
:;trf'ngtJlPn h
" argl.lm'nt. \\hich in the main. of course. 
,\'a" th<lt \\'{' could onl\, decide the land war in our favour 
if \\e strengthene(l 0111: attal'k hy aircraft goo(l aIHlllIlmf'r- 
oue; enough for the purpo"l', But c!tws not tJlf' argun1f'nt 
of th(' <;lIhm,ninf' I f'all
' apph- with f'\'f'n gn'.lÌC'r fom 
to 111(' :H'ropl.lI1f'" \\111'11 u'o('(1 for wal1ike (lp.'r,lt i..l1.; on 
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their own account. all aircraft are subject to a similar 
disahility- They arp unable to close and fight the enemy. 
Thl'v, too, ha\, to relv on chance blO\\ s, and they are at a 
disdch al1ta:!c greater'than that ofthc submarine in that 
theil objective,; are many time
 more difficult to find and 
tift\- tinil''o more difficult - to dl'
trov, Like the submarine 
the') ha\.e no mean" of engaging thë fì \ed defences put up to 
dri\ è them o
f. 
o thdt they tou must rely upon evasion for 
safeÌ\', Airnaft arc onlv unlike 
ubmarines in that they 
can tldJt each other, and" this is of course a disadvantagè. 
If 'thf' 
tatement i
 accurate that in a month's 
time Germ:lIlY "ill ha\'e 50 Zeppelins, 20 of which may 
be used for bombing the CI\'il population of this country, 
it will certain Iv hécome highh' desirable that we should 
han' enou{:,'h :.;;uitable a('roplanes-that are not if'allifd 
jor the Arm\' or thc iYm'l'-to engage these murderers in 
t}J('ir Q\\ n ('lement, But l'\'t'n if we had aeroplanes nunwrOU5 
and good enough to rring dm\ n e\'ery Zeppelin that 
cros
ed the North Sea. we 
hould hf' making the greate
t 
mistake if we supposed that therehy we brought \'ictorv 
an
' nl'are1. It \\ ould be a ca<:c of the enemy compelling 
us, hy an unmilitary use of force, to devote part of 0111' 
force to the unm
litary object of thwarting it. And in 
calling this ohject unmilii.ary, I am far from saying tint 
it i.. not a proper object, I am merf'I
' saying that its 
achievement does not carn' us on one inch towards ending 
the \\ ar. 
T t io;; no an<;wer to, say that ZeppeJins, coming often 
enough and in sufficient numbers, must inevitably destroy 
factories and arsenal.. \ ital to military efficiency. In 
the fir"t month of thl' \\ ar France lost 7,) per cent. of 11('1' 
coal supply and O\'er 80 p('r cent. of her I'ngincering 
re<:our,es, Y ('t it was not a fatal lo
s. Xeither aircraft 
nor submarine.. can conceivably do damage' on thi
 scalc. 
Their <;hare in war is for practical purposes only indirl'ct. 
Tlwy arc df'pendent upon chance for S11CC('SS, and thf'v 
must not be conflJ.;ed with those factors in the \\ ar which 
arc decisi\'e, 


Important News 
\" we go to Pr{'
". two important piecLs of news arri\'e, 
Trehizond ha" falku to the IÚI"",ians in what wa", quite 
é\'identI
'. an operation in \\ hich land and 
ea force 
were brilliantly combined, Somf' ten da\'s a
o, It may he 
remembered, the Byes/au made a dash -to the Anatolian 
coast to a""ist in resisting thl' Russian pu<;h along the 
roast. She \\ a" driven off, according to the Turkish 
account, hv a squadron \"hich included one of the B!ack 

ea Dreadnoughts, It was the first news we had had 
that any of thi::, class were finished, The Bres/au's speed 
enahler} h('r, naturally enough, to escape. Whether the 
Jlnria Imþerairitza's hig gun" could have been o
 \'ery 
mat('rial a
....i
tance in the question one cannot tell \\ltho11t 
stud\'Ïng the contour map of the Iif'Id of opf'rations. Rut 
tht. 
q uadron' 
 in ten'ention in landing at till(:ry to c
\:l'r 
th(' 1inal :Hh'an,e appear.. to have h('en dt'C1"I\'l', I h
' 
otticial account dol''; not S,I\' whether tl1l'se were na\'al 
gun.;; or not. fhe\' may, of cour
l", ha\ e heen lìcld artillery 
landf'd from tran<,'port
 under the protection of tlH' h<lÌtlt.:- 
ships. The conqUl,,,,t of Trebizand gin's Russia a much- 
needed ad\'ance base for an Anatoli.tn campaign, and for 
the first time, she \\ill hegin now to reap the full henefit 
of h('r unqul'
tioned control of the Black 
ea. It is an 
e\'ent of till' greate<,t importance, Xote that once more 
suhmaril1l,.... ha \ l failcll in pre\ enting a landing, 
.\RTlIl'R Pou Fr-;', 


\fr. {'.min puhli-;Iwcl 
'('st('rò,I
' Fhe Rnnk 0/ It
l\' i...sl1('(l 
ul1d,'r th., au"'pic of QUf'en Elt'n.l of It,ilv In aliI of tlu' 
It,dian S,lilor, .1011 Soldif'r!-. F<IInii.l', and thp Itali,lIl !<('ù 
I'ms For "l'\'l'r,.1 ",enl'ration" tlll're ha" hel'n ,I cJt'l'P sym- 
pathy het\\\ en the Pl'Opll';:o of Engl,md and of It,lly, a SO!t of 
natural and ino;tincti\'f' undl'r4anding of one anothl'I, Ilwre 
art' f w Fngli
1t writt'r
 or aJti
ts who han' not fdt the 
harm 
of Ital\' and hl'r p"uple, \"hile on the other haml thl' cnltl\",ttl'd 
Italian" i... "ener,lll) ,1ttraetl'(\ to\\',ud-; Fng!.md ,11111 Fngli,..h 
lift" Th Rpok of Jtt/I\' C'ditf'd h:-. ,10 Jt,lli,1Il ,'ho!.". Dr. 
Hatlal'lIo Piccoli, {'ni\'l rsit\. 1\ 1l'hl'r ,It ClInhridg.., ,"HI \\ith 
an Introduction h\ I onl Hr\c' . (Ont,l in" nmtrihntions from 
\Hitt'b ,md ,,,ti,,h of hoth l1.ltiOlb, rhl lid prolits flOm thl' 
,tll' \\ÌII hI' It.llldcd n\'I'r h\ the ]Jnhli--hl'l , to tI... Pro Jt,.li.l 
COl11mittt'l' in .Iid 01 tht, It.tli.m S,lilob and S"ldi..r< )',lIniliu 
in thp l'nitNI Kingdom.llld of th It.tlian I<.'d Crr . ul1<kr the 
poll "'Jl,I
,' of tl... I t.tli,1II \ 1111'a'
,HI"r 'f.tn'h,., I Illpt'l i.tlå, 
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Defence 


Problen1s and Fallacies 


The Failure of the Derby Committee 
By F. ,Yo Lanchester ... 


P ERH.\PS the most important, ann0l1l1CenH::nt 
which has. been made III relation to sernce 
aeronautics dming the last few weeks-i
l fact, 
since the appointment of the Derby Commlt
ee- 
j" th(' collap"e of that \ommittC'e, notified by the resigna- 
tion;; of ] nITl Derh\' and of Lord Montagn, the latter of 
\\ horn onk joinf'd 'the Committee in :\1arch. I do not 
],now "h('ther the t('nns of rf'Íerence of this Committe(> 
\\ ere e\ er published, hut it is impossible ,from 
he 
conditions that it could have been a CommIttee with 
('),ecuth-e power. The responsibility for the efficien,cy 
of our Xan' and of our Ann\' during the European \\ ar 
mu
t rest 'absolufd\' in the hands uf the Admiralty 
and War Office reS'pecti\,cly. It is i!nmaterial whether 
\\'e are dealin a with the infantrv, \\lth the cavalry, or 
\\ ith tllf' artillerv, or whether \
-e are dealing with the 
F1\ in" COI ps the" are to-day the four arms of the 
Sl'i-\'i

 (if we exchÏde the Roval Engincer
 from heing 
d6crihed as all arm), the respðIlsibility cannot he di\'ided. 
Likl'\\isí' in the :\an- it is of no consequence wllf'ther WI.' 
an: con"idering our battle fleets, or our cruiser squadrons, 
or our mosqùito flotillas of various denomi
ati?ns" or 
wl1('ther we arc considering the Royal X aval Au' Sernce, 
again th
 re<;pons
bilit
 cannot be div

ed, 

1 e\-e

: 
case' the mter-relatlonshlp between till' dIf'ferent .-\rm:,.. 
J)(' it of our Army or of our :Fleet, is so close and intricate 
and the co-ordination of their mowments .is so necessary 
to the successful pel formance of their duties that no 
di\'ision of responsibility is possible. l"ltimately as 
concerns the conduct of operations in the fldd th
 Com- 
mander-in-Chief of an Ann\- must he absolute, and the 
Admiral in supreme commind must ha\-e implicit pu\yer 
0\ er the na\"al and air forces in his control. 


Supply 
From these elemental\' facts, which are not disputed b
' 
any competent militarÿ or na\'al authority, it foHows 
that such a Committee as that appointed under the pre- 

id('l1cV of Lord Derb\' must be dependent on the agree- 
ment "beÍ\\'een the lia\'al and military rcpresentatin's 
sef\ ing thereon, If such a Committee could be dragooned 
hy a majority in which the Sen-ice mf'mbers w
r
, on 
oppositl' sides there would be an end to rf'spon:'lhlhty, 
Jt ma\' be cono.;iderf'd deplorable that wJ1I-'n till' machinery 
of rt Committee has been formed with the object of hrin
- 
i,n
 the fl'''pon,>ible pdrtics together to reach an agree- 
ment on, vital points as they arise, that failure should 
rf'o.;ult, hut this is not the point at issue, deplorahle or 
otherwise, it is perfectly clear and f'\'ident that the cure 
must not be c.,ought in the direction of destroying that 
complete and plenary responsibility which is e
sentidl 
to the well-being of the' Services, and proper conduct 
of naval or military operations. 
It i.. said that the actual difficulty or rock on which 
the Committee wa" wrecked related to the supply of 
material. Jf \\1 take this to be the case it is not a trouhlf' 
tmdd pre<;ent conditions which is peculiar to the .\ir 

erÙcf'; it is a trouble which has manife::,ted itself in 
other directions and in the supply of material of other 
kind::, 
hello.;, artillel)', machine guns, small arms, etc., 
ctc., l\'en within a few weeks of the outhn'ak vf Wdr; 
it ha" led to the creatiun of a :\linistn' uf :\lunitions and 
the appointment uf d Cabinet )Iinist"er to organise and 
n'
ulate .;upplie", It would be indeed strange if the 
,>upply of the special material demanded by the Roy,ll 
Fl
 ing Corps, and the Royal Ka\-al Air Servicf', \\erf' 
f'wmpt from difficulty: aeroplanl:
, aeroplane motors, 
lounter-aircraft artillery, bombs, Le\\Ïo.; 
uns and other 
item of l'quipment. In brief, the weakne",> of thl' 
Committe in the. matter of executive pawl 1', and thp 
}>drticular difficultip
 in relation to the supply of matL! ial 
"ere hoth uch a" could ha\"f' been rea<;onably anticipated 
and e"peLted from the outset, 
It \\ ould ha\-I b r 'n indeed a happy b ue if under thE 
condition" the Committpe had been able, by tlH' f'"erCISE 
of argunll'n t and Pl r,ucl ,j n' PO\\('L to 11.1\'(: accompJishl'd 


successfully the duties assignerl to it, hut such i.. more 
than in the conduct of human affairs could have been 
hoped or anticipated, The Committee was an experi- 
ment and it has failed, The discussion of the fundamental 
difficulty as touching the supply of material will })f' 
resumed }a tf'r. The Prc'ss and pnhlic, of course, 111'ocef'd 
to blame the Covernment for ha\'ing set up a Committl'p 
which has pro\'ed aborti\'c in its results. Perhaps th(' 
Covernment are to blame fur not having forese('n the 
difficulties, and for ha\'ing brought into being a com- 
mittee which has after so short a career pro\'ed a failure, 
but the question of blame or otherwise is not what I am 
out to discuss, Xaturall" on the public admi
sion of the 
failure we turn to examine the alternati\'e proposals 
which ha\'e been made from time to time for thf' 
strengthening of sen-ice aeronuatics, and for thl' more 
acti\'e persecution of air warfare, we lind onrsdn's faCt'd, 
amongst other projects with a proposal for an .\ir 11inio.;tl y 
with full exeCllti\'e powers. 


Responsihility. 
This proposal requires to be examined and studied from 
the two puints of view by which anv scheme of militarv 
or na\-al reform is dominated' the question of responsi- 
bility, .and that of the supply, The question of re<;pon- 
sibility is one which is always paramount and which 
cannot bc "jockeyed with" without disa<;ter., The 
question of supply is one which under normal conditions 
is of comparati\'cly easy solution, but which as ex- 
pcrience has shown in the present great war, is one of 
gran' and fundamental difficulty, 
In dealing with the que"stion of responsihility ] take 
it as an .lxiom that tIll' responsibilitv of a Commander- 
ÌI
(,hief for thf' employment of the fo"rces allotted to him 
for the conduct of military operations must be absolute. 
Therf' mav be restrictions and he mav ha\'e to act witllin 
the limits" of instructions as to the actual task hf' is called 
upon to perform; thesf:: may be dictated b
T political 
clrc
lii1Stances, or b
' reason of grand strategy; hut once 
gi\'en his job his authorìt
- must be supreme, 
[ take it as a further axium that in the supply of material 
and personnel full responsihilih T mu
t rest \\ ith the 
Admiralty and \Yar Office respectin:,h T , and tllf' saill 
rcsponsibility being limited by the l:esources of the 
country either as defmed by thf' Parliamentary.grant" on 
supplv which are madf' available from vear to \Tar, or in 
the àse of national danger by the "ultimat
 1ìnancial 
and material resources of the country, or as judged 
expedient by the Cabinet or by the section of the :\Iini::,try 
on "hich plenary powers have been conferred, 
\\'hen a" in the present great war the resources of the 
country, both in recruiting for all arms, and for industrial 
purposes in the manufacture of munitions, arc utilised 
or commandeered to the utmost, it becomes on(' of the 
most anxious and difficult duties of till' :\[inistI,y pro}Jf'rly 
to allocate these resources Iwhn'en the authorities 
who are responsible: the conditions are without })aralld 
in our pre\'ious national experience, If the question of 
the great war had been studied closely bv competent 
authorities it is not unreasonable to suppuse that to a 
very great extent the position could hd\ e been forecast, 
and on the out break of \\ ar e\'crv man could haH' had his 
duties allotted to him, subject òf course to after adjust- 
ments based on eJ\.perience, but nothing of the kind was 
done, and it is scarcely probable that our ì\linistr
' woulll 
ha\ e dreamed of devoting the necessary time or attentinl1 
!? the consideration ?f 
nv such h
'potlll'ticLl1 stlld:-'. 
1he fact. howeyer, WhICh IS of import;'nce is that it wac; 
not dou(', Hence we ha\-e had industrial firms and 
renuiting officers competing for the 
ame man; WI' h,l\'C 
had the Army and the Xavy competing for the output of 
the 
al11e factory, \
'e haYe 
een firms galore \\ith pre
snre 
apphe,d from two dlffe
'ent authorities, in entirely oppo iÍt' 
chred 10 n:,., not knO\nng, for example, whether to l'n- 
courage their men to atte>;t under the Derh
' rf'C1uiting 
L.,chf'Ill(' or "hethf'r to tr-II th"m that the\' \\'cre doing 
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better for their country in sticking tu their munition 
"ork. \Ve have had at times all the indications of im- 
pending chaos and the Government has had to imprO\-ise 
methods to deal with the situation as it has arisen; we 
have thus the :\Iinistry of )Iunitions controlling our 
munition factories and" firms engaged on GO\-ernment 
contracts, The difficulty of fixing fair prices for muni- 
tions, machines, etc., which had never been made before 
\\ as thus solved by the simple method of limiting prot1ts, 
so that to-day it is of little national consequence at what 
price orders are placed with a firm under the :\Iinistry 
uf :\Iunitions, since if the pro!ìt is excessÏ\'e it comes back 
to the Exchequer. Though some of the more urgent 
difficulties have been handled by these means, the result 
is far from perfect. There arè many rocks yet to be 
negotiated by further imprO\'iscd methods and regula- 
tions, 


" Forward" 
.\ll these difficulties have aftected and still affect the 
supply of aircraft, and more broadly the air sen'ice 
materiel. It may be that the air service is more affected 
tlMn some of the" older arms inasmuch a" the requirements 
are far more difficult to forecast, either as to type or 
quantity. In the question of personnel and training abo 
the provision for the air services is less easy to deal \\ith; 
new conditions ha,-e to be met bv new methods, Those 
responsible for our pres
nt position may well be 
proud of the results so far achieved; we have in the 
H.oyal Flying Corps a sen-ice which has never failed to 
huld its own with that of the enemy, and this under 
metc;urulogical disabilities which fayoùr the enemy one 
might almost say in the ratio of two to one. StIll the 
motto must be èontinualk " Forward." 
.It is thus clear that mider the present conditions our 
sc'cond a:-..iom, the plenan- responsibility of th(' "'ar Office 
and Admiralty for their men and material has had" \\illy 
nilly .. to be subject to e\:ternal regulation, the regula- 
tiun uf tll(' :\linistrv of :\Iunitions; and. since it is evident 
that the l\Iinistry òf :\Iunitions is of the nature of a make- 
shift, and has nòt been worked out as an integral part of 
uur military and .na,.al system, its powers and scope arc 
determined a., a matter of expediency rather than as a 
nMtter of logic, Hence at present firm,> which as m
tter 
uf p<lSt habit and tradition have been working exclusiveiv 
or nearlv exclusi,.elv for the Admiralty continue tu 
dedi with the Navãl Contracts Departments and to 
supply the 
a\.y direct. The pusitiu
 with reg
rd 
o 
aircraft and much of the aeronautlcal matenal h 
anumalous in this respect, It is, so far as the needs of 
the Army are concerned, dealt with direct by the 
Director-General of ::\Iilitaf\' Aeronautics, and has not 
been brought into line with army materiel of o
her 
kinds, it may be remarked, howe,'er, that the functions 
.lnd SLOpe of the :\Iinister of :\1 unitiuns arc liable to be 
c\.tended if circumstances W<lrrant. 
I \\ ill nuw in the light of the above pass to examine 
the suggestions which ha\'e been made on the qlH,
tiun uf 
dn indq.)endent Air Service, and will firstly deal \\ lth the 
current or popular cry that the existing air branches of 
the Army and 
<lVY respectively-n
mely. ,the, Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Xa'.al All' ServIce mv?h'e 
" overlapping" and therefore must h(' amalgamated mt,o 
a 
ational Air Selvice, independently controlled. [hIS 

uggëstion I propose to show is based òn fallacious '
ew..; 
T f c<llTied out in toto it infringes absolutely the a:-"lOms 
I.tid duwn and can unlv result in confusiull and the 
" C\ .l}Juratiun " of respun;ibility. 


The Slugan: "One Element One Service " 
There is no virtue in mere "urds. but the generdl 
public IM"(; a tendency to accept an idea neatly e\.- 
pre""pd in an epigramm
t
c way. or to ?-ccept 
 >-l?g.l,n 
of any kind without enqUInng too deeply mto Its mtrmsle 
merit:" I propose to deal with this Cly .. One dem,ent 
one sen.ice " at the outset. It sounds so W'I y plausible 
,1l1d mi"ht be easily taken to express some fundamental 
:md ne
essarv fact. If it means .lnything, it n1l'dlh 

hLlt there "is some kind of synuuetric<ll rel.ltion- 
ship l)('tween land, air and w<lÌer, so far as \\lid,lre l,
 
cuncerned that entitlt. the three 
o-ealled "clcment.. 

o ,\ IlIl1ll.'trical tre,LÌment. but "ill this, i.,\\' stand in- 
,c..tigLüic)li! .\n .lllll\' Iì
hting on 1.1l1d i,.. Jightin
 un 
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!and; it can unly be directly supported from the a, or 
It can only be directly in relation to naval operations 
when the zone of hostilities extends to the littoral. .\ 
navy fighting at sea is fighting at sea: it can only be 
directly affected, and the t".o present Sen.ices can only 
directly participate in a gi,-en operation \\ hen that 
operation is in a coa
tal region. Under thc-.e conditions 
the employment of two independent Services under their 
respecti\-e :\Iinisterial heads is clearly appropriate. 
The proportion of the total world area in which hos- 
tilitib common to the two Servin's can take place i<; 
small compared to the total areas im olved. Thus an 
exclusÌ\'ely naval action may take place anywhere on 
the broad ocean, or in our narrower seas, such as the 
Xorth Sea or Engli
h Channel. An e\.clusi,'elv military 
operation may take place any\\here in the length and 
breadth of a continent. In neither ca-.;t; ,\ ill the one 
sen ice be called upon to co-operate directly \\ ith the 
other, It is only when the naval operations affect a 
coa<;t line or the military operations stretch to \\ithin 
range of na\.al guns that the two Sen ices are required 
to act in conjunction, 
I..; there an
' analogy to this in the air? The answer 
is emphatically no. fhere is no place in the field of 
military operations where aircraft cannot co-operate; 
the coast line 0; the air is the sur/ace 0/ the earth and the 
sur/ace oj the sea; there is no" here on the surface of our 
seas or the broad ocean where aircraft cannot co-operate 
with the Xavy; thus the conditions are totally dissimilar. 
In the future of military operations the co-operation of 
aircraft-aeroplanes-'....il1 be continuous, and the aero- 
nautical arm will be constantly acting in the closest 
possible detailed relationship \\ith the other arms of the 
Sen'ice; it is so acting to-day. In the Xavy again 
aircraft. both large dirigibles and aeroplanes, and so- 
called seaplanes, will be acting continuously. undertaking 
reconnaissance, bombing, torpedoing, spotting, and per- 
haps other duties not yet defined. The employment of 
aircraft as an au:-..iliarv to the Kavy i<; rel<ttivcly back- 
ward, but e\o erv month has Its record of progre,>s <lUd 
every year will" show its accumulated ad, ance; it may 
be anticipated the relation will ultiI1].atcly be as intimate 
(or nearly so) as that in the sister Sen'ice. 


Co-operated Action 
The situation is not symmetrical, and the slogan 
" One Element one Service" has no rational foundation 
in fact 
If naval and military operations were interlocked as 
closely as aircraft and military operations are, on the unc 
hand: or as aircraft and naval operations give promise of 
becoming on the other, it is more than doubtful whether 
our pres('nt system of two independent Services would he 
found the best solution as it is to-day, When it is 
required to conduct juint opt'ratiuns, a<; in (;,dlipuli 
rt'centk, and as in many of the gre.lt belJigeH'nt "i'er,l- 
rions .;f histmy. the furc(.,> rcpre-.;enting the two Ser\ iet <; 
are under two :-,cparate cOl1lnMnds dnd the suc"""'> of the 
oper<lÌion
 in every case largely depends Ill)on the \\ orh.in
 
tu"cther of the responsible Commanders. :\I,my e\:- 
an
ples could be quoted from 
istory where a, faihll:e of 
dose co-operation has resulted m a correspondmg faIlure 
of the operation as a whole, There is no doubt that 
if such operations wcre the rule rather than the c\.ceptirm 
the 
vstem of controlling Army and Xa\'y as two inde- 
pendènt Sel vices \\ ould be found to pu:-,:-,ess gl<1l ing 
ddccts. 
Hut the inter-rcl<Ltion of .\rmv and X,l' y even under 
n Illditions of co-operatiun is by 'no me<lllS s"o dU;-l: a
 t h.Lt 
\\ hich e\.pelience IMS proved nece<;sary and desIrable III _ 
t\H'Cn the Arnn. and its Air Service, and the di,.orcing of 
the one flOm tht' other or the division of re
ponsihility, 
huwen'r efh'ded bet" cen th.. Flyin,; Corp", b.\' whatever 
name it nM\' he edllpd, and the oth('[ arm" of the milit.l[
 
....en,ice. mùst be considered impo ,.,ihlc to the extent IIf 
ab__urditv: likewi
p in the RX,.\,
. I am sure that in 
saying this my upinion wO
Ild receiv' the support ,of 
e\'L'1 v milit.lrv otJìcer of ð.peneno and of e"ery 
tr.ltl' ,I...t 
or t,ì.ctici,lll 
f lepute. 

\11l1o
t ,l'" in...idillu
 a <;U1: r ':;l'stion as that invoh cd in 
the cry " ()ne delllent one 
en il 
.. i..; cUllt<LÌned in th.. 
'-Il"ol....iion th<tt tl1I' pI 0\ i,..iun of 1IIa/, it! and the 11 ailling 
uf t })I'1 ll!ld "llOuld 1>1' 'e
tl'd in :l CllltI ,II LllIthvl it y, 
rh. id',l..1 th.. ,. \\h" "I" ',Ik t111
 ,cheIlll' .ll'pl'<llS to 
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he th.1t thc tr.1iuiug of pilut::. anù ubserwrs anù the :;upply 
uf aerupl.1ues, like\\<ise the supply of cOlU1ter-aHcr.
ft. 
artillery and the training of gunners. should be carned 
uut Ulider the authority of an Air 
Iinister who \\ ould 
decide after discussion' with thc Services \\hat motors, 
machines, guns, etc., should be adopted, what quantities 
should be prodded, from what sources they should be 
obtailll'd, and in addition to this, how the personnel 
shuuld he recruited, how and where trained, etc" and the 
said 
lini
try should be responsible for 
uppl} in
 to bot,h, 
.\nllV and Xavv its section or share of .the natIonal Au 

ervìce" ready"made," , 


Output and Demands 
When conside1Ïng a suggestion of this kind it is not 
pos
ible to condemn the \\ hol,e 
cheme out of hand on 
anY bruad or fundamental pnnclple, There have been 
and arc so many things \\ hich are to a certain extent 
anumaluus both' in the rCel uiting and training of our 
,\lluies and in the control and supply of material, and 
such anomalous arrangements have been in the past 
successful tu a greater or le
ser degree. It is thus not 
possible to condemn a neW scheme out of hand howeve
- 
unlikely or anomalous it may appear at the outset. 
It wuuld be usele!->s to discuss any scheme at the present 
time on tuo broad a ba
is : the country is at war. and the 
\\.lr conditions \\hich ubtain <lre adlìÜttedlv abnOlnhll. 
\\'hen \\e t.1lk of the supply of material we li:ne inlluedi- 
ateh' tu visuali
e the difficulties with \\ hich the 
upplies 
of rÌlateri<tl uf all kinds arc at present 
urroundcd. The 
conditions <lre ddi.nitdv those of a shortage, and \\ hen- 
e\ er aug:mented supplies uf one kind arc deemed nece
sary 
the queo;tion immediately arises as to what uther kind" of 
snpplie" or munitions may be curt<tiled. Thus the 
upply 
uf cuunter-aircr,tft guns could be augmented con"iderabl
' 
at \ cry shul t nutice ctt the l'xpense of artillery of other 
kind
, ur loukinJ!." olt the mattel from <muther 
tandp()int. 
a gin'n incre<l...ed denMnd for counter-aircraft artillery 
could be met-if the pussible inneol"e in the oùtput of uther 
l
inds uf artillel \" is moderated. Cnder the conditions 
of a con"t<mtly growing output from our alms and munition 
factories it is rather a matter of in which direction must 
the growth of output be directed than a detì.nite curtail- 
ment of one kind or another. The ultimate limit of the 
sum and total \\ ill be the number of men or hands and 
the output per man, 
We have already a )Iinistry of 'Iunitions controlling a 
iarge proportion of the output of tl1(' country, in fact 
\\ ith a few exceptions the \\ hole of tilt' militar'y require- 
ments in the direction of <Inns and munitions are under 
the contrul uf the 
aid )linistry, We have the Xa\'y 
acting independentlv of the :\Iinistrv of )Iunitions mainl,,' 
through tillll'" \\ hose output has beèn in the past ùe\ oted 
mainly to Nol\ Y requiremenb, .\'> alreaòy st<LÌed the 
l"t'<l...on tll!' :-\a\al 
upplies h<lve nut come under the control 
(If the )linistry of :\lunitiuns i
 rather a matter of ex- 
pediency tlMn logic. In brief the division of rcsponsi- 
hilitv i" the> best practicable solution available at the 
moment, When at <my point the Admiralty and .:\Iuni- 
tions requirements clash, as where 1irms arc doing "'ork 
for both. or where a given article is required by both, 
the matter is one of arrangement, and the most usual 
!->olutiun i" that the output of certain firms is allotted 
tu meet the naval needs, 
We hear the uutcry that often the Army pays 
one price for .1n article and the );'a\'
 .mother;' tu the 
la
man. thi... 
ound
 perhaps absurd and as betukening 
gross mi
nl<Ulolgel1lellt. Sumetimes this mav be so. To 
till' man \\ ho ]1<1'" .1IlV experience uf manufactilfl', ho\\ew'r, 
it is often (Iuite de.lr that so-called scand<lb úf this I,ind 
h<1\ e no re,ll foundoltiun : a1l1inns arc not equally well laid 
out fOJ;t he, 
al1le job. .1nd \\ h<LÌ in one f.tctory molv CCJ!->t {roo 
m<lY ('u
t 111 another factor\" holJ{ a
 much agolin \\ ithuut 
,mv bl<11l1e attachiDg to the m<l1lagement uf the latter 
Wilatever is wanted by a country rat war has t
 
be made \\ ith whatever tools are available> \\ ht,ther tlle\ 
are specially suited to the purpose or not. It i" 011(' c;f 
the main function,> of the )1ini
b \' of :\lunitions to <ldj u...t 
and rel?:ulate thp "arim1'> dpmallll" to suit till' arlmittpd 
relati\' c impOi tance> of the supplie<; 4 oncerned. The 
\\ hole " 
Iunition<: )Iachine" is an imprO\ ised make"'hift ' 
it does its best, ' 
The proposition for the amalgamation of the \Ir 
::>Cl'VÏçC<;, whkh I am no\\' çlÏtiri
jnl:", allllJ1\Jlh in thc 
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matter of material to the substitutiull uf a fuurth party, 
a Ministry of the .\ir \\ho will take the re
ponsibility 
of providing for both Ar
,ay and Navy so far as aero- 
nautics in the Services is concerned, and in this re!->pect the 
proposed Air Ministry would act as a sþecial Munitions 
Jlinistry as concerning aircraft and matprial, and would 
compete in turn \Üth the three existing competitors, the 
Admiralty, the War Office and the :\Iini
try of 
Iunitions 
for the nation's output. So far as thi
 aspect of the 
que<;tion is concerned, I think that for the ùuration of 
the \\ar at least it would be preferable to end the 
anomalous position of the present supplies of aeronautical 
material by placing same under the control o
 the Ministry 
of l\Iunitions as at present instituted, possibly as a sub- 
department. This would tend to reduce the present 
competition rather than increase it. Further it would 
simplify matters, inasmuéh as the 
Iinistry uf Munitions 
has beèn set up to keep the Army supplied, and the War 
Office is the> only capable and competent authurity to 
decide whetlwr it is mo
,t in want of high e:-..plusi\"c 
shells or field artillery. or ho\\ itzer batteries. counter-air- 
craft 
rtillcrv. mech<lÏlical transport, aeroplanes, etc" etc. 
In my oi>inion to create another authority to {'nter 
into cOlÙpetition for the supply of material with tho!->c 
\\hich exist, to divide the responsibility of the Navy as 
tu its snpplies of aeronautical material. and to single uut 
oln<l sep<lrate a particular da
s of munition fur a k
nd uf 
1><l1Ìsh-pump tr
atment h<LS nothing to com1
lend It 
nd 
m<LV lead to serIOUS dcadlock ur at lea
t result 111 confu
lUn. 
\gain, arc we so sure that the> men who tu-day specify 
their req uiremen ts for the Army or for the Nol \ yare so' 
ubtuse or arc so ignorant as is pupularly repre
ented? 
Thev are doubtless human and therefore liable tu err, but 
the - propo
ed Air )Iinistry \\ill also be human, and 
surely 110 le::s likely to mJ.kc lUi
takes. 
Personnel 
There is unquestionably sumething \\ hich might h C 
done in the direction of unifying dc;ign as beÌ\\een the 

ervice
, There is doubtIes<; much which could be done 
in the direction of ensuring that the aeronautical branches 
uf our 
ef\'ices "ere making full use uf each otllPrs' ex- 
PCI ience; I said all thi
 mvself eighteen months ago when 
writing my " Aircraft in \\'arfare," but it is b
' ,no mean? 
evident that an Air 1Iinistrv wuuld achieve this end. or 
if it were to achieve this end ìt is by no means certain th.lt 
it would not be at the expense of efficiency. 
So much from thp point of view of matcriel, How 
nuw dues the air amalgamcttion scheme show up when \\ e 
come to the question' of þcrso1/1ld. Tu n!y mind here 
<lgain difficulties are> certain tu he rilet wIth: unfurtun- 
atcl
' the puint is one on "hich the ,?pinion uf .t 
military m<ln \\ ould hav(' inli.nite
y nh'l"e \\'elght thau my 
o\\n, I win onlv sa\, that I am astulmded to hear the 
glib \\ay in \\ hidl' is slJggestcd the training uf mil
t
ry and 
naval men and othcers by a third p.uty, the :\lullster 
)f 
the Air, who is neither military nor na\-al, and must m 
the i1rst instance borrow his personnel from the Army 
un the one hand and the 
avy on the other. befure he 
can begin operation", I cann
t belie\ e that unle"s \\ hat 
I have called the " greater scheme' , be adopted, an y good 
result could come from taking the training and disciplin- 
ing uf the pcrs()f/llcl of eithe/ the Army or the Na\'y out 
of the hands uf the proper authorities.. namely the .\Imy 
or :Kavy" them
elves, and I a.m greatly surpri:;ed 
o see 

uch views obtaining any I...ind of cUlTelHT, It IS not 
my view that it \\<Ol
ld b
' ddinitely impussible tu c
lrry 
ou-t such a schellle, I belicH' that it \\uuld bt' pusslbk, 
but I think it is grotes
ue to il110lgille th.tt the n'sl
lts 
\\ ould be mure sati
f<ldon'. either fr(ll11 the l'umt 
of view of till' .\llll\', uf the':-\a\'y, or of the natiun as a 
who II', 1 "ill put tht. matter in a'lluhhdl b
' 
.lYI\Ig; th.lt 
the Army under
tand" the training of .l --oldit'f. whetllt'[ 
it be C<1\ all'\', inf<lI1try or .utiller\', tilt' 
a\'y under::,t<lllds 
tilt' training of its personnel in 'all ih exi
tiug; branchl'
 ; 
there is more in the training for the Army or for the 

<lVY. qua Army and :-\avy, than there is for the branch of 
t 111' 
('rvice for \\ hieh the training b a preparation, 
I ha \'C' 
aid that thi
 is a point on \\ hich there arc oth
rs 
\\ ho I ould "peak with f.u greater klllm ledge and authonÌ\' 
than 1 p()

(' I>Jllbtk
s there \\ ill he e:\.pre,sions of 
opiniOl
 ,on the point from competent Na\'<l1 or )IiI,itar'y 
<luthontJe bdore tl\l' qUl:--tion of 
el\'iCl' af'ronalltJcS I:; 
tìn.tll" 
ettktl. 
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The New DOll1inion 


" And thou shalt have Donlinion."-Genesis, Chap. I 


These verses, u'r.ilten by Lord il,lontagu 01 Beaulieu in lC)IO for the Christmas number of ff The Car. sh01,,' a 
remarlwb'e insight into the þossibilities 01 the aeroPlane, of Î.,'h/ch recent eunts hm'e (I!forded a strilâllg demonstration. 


Ma1 Qae.tion, th: A!Toplans 
B RIXG you War on your widespread pinions, or the 
Peace cOTnpelled by Fear? 
Will you shatter armies in battle, or travellers 
onward bear? 
There is fate beyond our foresight in your planes and 
your tight-strung wires, 
Will you weld the hearts of nations, or kindle their 
racial fires ? 


Rising, soaring, swooping, a spf'rk in the opm skv. 
Through clouds and \\ ind"'torms daring the thunder 
itself to defy, 
\Y ondcrful, fragik, unstable, that harder might be the 
tes t, 
You have killed om sons without pity, taking the liws , 
of the best. 


Th. Aeroplan: An.wer.t 
I destrov 1/ot ill sport or error, b.t! I '
ill Ill\' Pilots 'lAw 
fail 
For an instant to gmtge m'\' temþer, or I leaï.'e them }1/(/Ùncd 
bv the gale, . 
In the clement last to b.: conquered, shall my heart b:; easy 
to Rain, 
Shall I let fools guess my problems, Or make 1,ty meaning 
þlai It ;) 


MJn Questioru the Wind 
\Vind of th(' land, now tell me, scent laden \\ ith clover 
and rose, 
\\ïnd of the sea, brine laden, knowest thou how the <:ea_ 
gull goes ? 
Wind of the Day, in thy fullness, declare the charms 
that can save, 
Wind of the night, in thy softness, thy secret re\'eal to 
the brave. 


The Wind An.wers 
-tSll the bird that wheels above you if I bear not with 
tenderest caTe, 
Ask the oall I /vlùe TÛssed ten lifetimes, though I striPped 
his b1!ütches bare, 
AsT
 the sea whom I stir 'lP!ith my breathings, how my oTdered 
cvclolles blO1.t:, 
Ask th
 seed waited on to its seedbed to shelte, llnder tile 
snow. 


It/an a
;lÍn Q.l.:
tion. the Aeroplane 
Tnol1 Sphinx of the middle æther pOlsC'd lone 'lwi
t 
the cIond
 and the sun, 
The falcon and swift are conquer\:ù by thy magic speed 
outdone, 
Can",'t thou rearh the fJeéCY rirrus where Polradise opens 
i t<; gate. 
Tholl symhol of man stridng upwanl, Sf'eking cver his 
frl'cc 1 lJm from Fate. 


The AeroplaTJe Answer. 
The God tha.t sen' you lmmdedg,- and made )'()ur eyes to 
sec. 
He ordere l tit:; tim.: of my coming, and Power h.:: g.Z7:C to 
, me , 
TIt- ,JuJt chi'd 0/ Mo!ioit Í1t the ca.Je of tile winds was 
I bJY1t, 
Tit:; Spirit of Sþced <.v.lS my father, mv mother :l.e Goddess 
01 DalI:n, 


Th itS dollt He .sewl 11t:: for TV ar/are, foy Peace, for the 
ultÙwltc {iood 
Of t/v; n t'ions 1fJilling to woo me and /ath01!t my every 
11/ L'od , 
Fha! the en l llU'\' b:; won b',' courage, as it was since the 
7-odd b:gan, 
To gÏï.'e the Nt uJ [)omillion 0; the 
L'ayward air to m{III, 
Christma
, 1910. 
Io
T\GU OF BEAULIEU. 


Shakespeare 


T o..da y 


By Sir Sidney Lee 


S l>XD\Y next i.;; 

"'''- : the \ooth anni- 
j 'wrsàry of Shake- 
speare's death, 
ß 
 .., It IS also the day of 

 
.... .::: 
 thC' patron saint of 
' r lt;
 "!'- England. St. Ceorh e . 
X I 
 
--*-, -'- Th(' obicssion of th(' 
,I, -\., 
 J \\ar, and theimpc1'ativc' 
\
;. ,.... / .;",.' 
 
 \ need of concentrating 
" I;
, 
 ,
 
 .
:... 
,':""'f 
hc nationa
 energy on 
, r 'd. 
 ",:, (- 
- 
 Its pro
('cutIon to as- 
- 
 . "1 . --' .) 
 
 :-- "'ured "ictory gin' no 

- - , \

.... 
\. just ground for denying 
]r' , , 'to Shakespeare's name 
\, the commemorati\ ( 
honours \\ hich are due 
to him on so auspiciou
 
an o...casion a<; the 
tí'rcC'ntenarv of hi<; death, Rather, tIll' national cri"j" 
enjoins u<; to dwC'1l on Shah .;pearc'
 hC'n,ic achie Ví'111 nt 
ev('n more e.trn('
tJ\" than in ,l Sl'.bOIl vf norl11.ll c.t1m, 


r ; 
 '
/.v 
./9/' . ' 
/ , II, I 
 
i, l "'" ' 
,,: \.'t" ., \. J). .. ".... 
;- 
'
. I' 


,', 


I.... 


.\ fit appreciation of a country'
 pa",t triumphs stimu- 
lat('s ron!ì(knre in tllC' future, \ 
Iight acqnaintance 
\\Íth the recent intellectual history of the world makes 
it dear that Shakespeare ron",titutes the high water 
mark of our rountrV'J achievement in the sphere of 
mind. 'I'll focu..; puhÌic attention on the dominion \\ hich 
he ha.;; exerri"ed and i<; e'\C'rcising 0\ er the intC'lIigcnce of 
hi" fdln\\ -countn men and fellow-countrywomen- to re- 
mind our
elve" .1t thi.. jundufl' of thl' ",way which thi<; 
Engli"hman wields over tl1(' thought of the civilised 
\\orld- "dn only tend to strengthen our faith in our 
country's caus.., and to confirm us in our resolve to pre- 
SCT\'e it from every peril. 
II, 
There IS no touch of insularity about Shakespeare. He 
wa<: acn "ibk to all manner of ford 
n influences; he 
sought hi.;; plot" I" often a..; not in foreign fiction. Italian. 
French and Dani h. He 
iv, his kading charactí'rs 
forcirrn nanw....-Othc1lo, Pn 
puo. ::\Iiranda, Poloniu". 
lmog, n. J IPrmiOllf'. la ", HOBen. anel h\1l1<I1'('<1", of others 
::\IlIch IlIl'l'ign :--l"nt'Jlle11l Ii, ('s in hi" pab"
. His a\c-r 
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mC'ntal rcrC'pti\ ity rendc'rC'd him, sen"iti\'e to \
'c1
-nigh 
, \{ rv form of thought and emotIOn, and hC' as<;lIndatt'd 
fO[l.i n form.; of tllollght and eJ1)otion, \\ith \\hich he met 
in f;
'('ign hook.." a
,: readil
' and a.. lompktely as the 
thou"ht and cmotion \\ hich he obsen'ed in the streds of 
LOIll
1l1 or thc \\'arwickshire lanes. There is no e\'ielcnCl' 
that he ('wr \\'ént abroad, But while hi" largcnC'"" of 
outlook plOhibited any naITO\\" insular prejudie<", therp 
\\ a..; fu
ecl \\ ith his tolerant 
YJ1)pathy for all human hc:>pe 
or :>uftering, there was wc
de
 \\ ith h
" c<?r:lpreh
n<';l\,'e 
insight into all human aSplratlOn, an mtmÌIve faIth III 
the /jp...tinie... of his o\\'n cuuntry, an affectionate and an 
I nthu
ia"tit rccognition of her virtues. combinC'd with 
an ail-I t perception of her failings. . 

1l.l1",."pp.lrc has left on amplp record proof
 of Ius 
inter('...t in his conntry's history, chiefly in the great 
sl'rics of hi"tu1"\' plays, The influence which that pa
t 
of his \\ urk has e'\.erted on his fellow countrymen m 

;preading hi
.torical kno\\ ledge of and interest iIÌ E
)glish 
histor\' i.; almost sufficient in itself to entitle hIm to 
an imperial denlUn
tration of honour at the moment. 
T\\ 0 of the greatest 1ìg-lires in our histor
 -one the greatest 
uf our pa
,t gf'nerab. the Duke uf 1IarIborough ; and the 
other the gn'<Lte.;t of our imJ1el ial 
tatesmen, the Earl of 
Chatham- hoth acknu\\ ledgpd that all that they knew 
of Engli
h hi.;tory they learned from Shakespeare's 
pagl " 
\;0 mnrbitl cosmopolitan tendency could Jive in the 
air of thl ,t; hi.;tory plays. \'I't it may not be the in- 
struction tJ1('V furnish in historic fact that gi\'és them 
their main \'ålue, Their importance lies to-day at any 
rat<, in the broad illustration they offer of the virtuous 
or bent .1cent working of the patriotic instinct, That 
t l1('nw 
1'ak('Speare presents in e\'ery light: he does not 
llcglect the malcvoknt 
ymptoms incident either to its 
l'xorblí.lI1t or its dcfecti\'e growth, nor is he wanting in 
sngg( .;ti()n
 dS to how its healthy development may be 
bl'...t l'rured. 
,\lthough many otlll'r passages call equally well for 
citation, Shake.;peare 
 principle of patriotism i
 summed 
up for his fellow-countrymen and fellow-countrywoll1en. 
a" cl
,lrly and as pointedly as anywhere, in his famili,lr 
warmng : 
.. Thi<; England n('wr did, nor ewr 
hall, 
Lip at thp plOud foot of a conqueror, 
Hut when it first did heIp to wound itself. 
Xought shall make us rue. 
It England to itself do rest but true," 


III, 
On every pha,
 of our present situation Shakespe lre 
nftl'r.; Ih \\ onl., of good cheer and good counsd, Hl're 
i, one lOusing a<;surance of hi.; which may be offered our 
He\\ married !c\-ies in his name' 
.. If you fight again,>t God's enemy, 
';od \\ ill in justice \\ani you as his soldiers; 
If) au do ,wear to put it t) rant down, 
You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain; 
If you do lIght against your counhy's foes, 
Your country'.; be shall pay your pains the hire: 
If you do fight in safeguard of 
'our wiws, 
Y OUI wiye" shall \\ ekome home the conquerors: 
If \"')u do free ) our ehildrcn 110m the s\\Ord, 
Your children's children quit it in your age." 
1\one ",aw more dearly than Shakespeare England's 
(k...tiny to command the ",cas, "which he hath gi\'en 
101' fl'lln' impregnable." In 
hakespeare'" 
ight the 
"'a 
\\
h 1h ' .. n,Ltural bra\"ery" of thi" island' 
.. \rhich stands 
,-\-; Xeptune's park, Jibbed and paled in, 
\\ïth rocks un<:caleabk and roaring waters; 
\\ ith 1.nds that \\ill not bear your enemies' boats 
But ink them up to the top"mdst," ' 
Shakpspf'arC' ha,> much to say of the horror
 of war 
and thL bit: 
ings of peace; bùt be insbts with all his 
angpli( ,trength on the prudent creed that the bp<;t 
pre' ('nti\' of war (human nature being what it is) is 
VI qMrednl" in time of peace: 
<, Pea- , it"elf "hould not so dull a kingdom 
'Tho' war nor no ]mo\\,n quarrpl Wf're in question) 
But that def...ncl" musters, pn'pLlration" 
'-'hould b maintained, a<:sembkrl and collccted, 
As \P [i a "I' in ('''Dc' tation." 
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In the same \'ein the dramatist: offers 
 sHch sage pIeces 
IIf aeh'ice as these.: 


" Bl'ware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in 
Rear't that the opposed may beware of the('." 


. ]n peace there'" nothing so becomes a man 
_-\'; modest stilhIess and humility. 
But when the blast of War blows in his ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger." 
AbO\'e all is it worth\' of remembrance that, highh' 
a<; Shakespeare rates cOllrage, he declares repeatC'c11y 'that 
W.lrs are won by "wisdom," seconded by "yalour " 
and never by " valour " alone, 
" The better part of valour is discretion," 


" When \'alonr preys on reason 
It eats the sword it fights with" 
arc im-aluable coinages from the Shakespe<lrean mint, 
Shakespeare illumines witp. a piercing irony his denuncia- 
tion of those who 
" Count wisdom as no member of the war 
and esteem no ë.ct 
But that of hand." 
With magical insight d'oes the dramatist extol 
" The still and mental parts 
That do rontri\'c how many hands shaU strikp 
\\'hen fitness calls them on, and know bv measure 
Of their obselTant toil the enemy's weight." 
}Iilitary victory, according to the Shakespearean 
dispensation, only attends 
" Those that with the fineness of their souls 
By reasan guide the course of war." 


IV, 


Shakespeare's words are accessible to all mankind. 
Our (
er11lan foe is making many arrogant and unyer- 
acious claims, among \\ hich hi" boast of identity with 
Shakespeare's spirit is the most ludicrous, Shakesp::are 
is free of the Prussian taint, and no Teutonic quibbling 
can rob Britons of their exclusive racial affinity with him. 
" Yes, this ShaKespeare is ours; we producecl him: we 
speak and think by him; we are of one blood and kind 
with him." In English ears Shakespeare's poetry of war 
has, by virtue of its animating yigour and ripe wisdom, no 
riyal. Englishmen have but to study their Shakespeare 
in order to recognise that, if a nation's poetry can nO\
', 
as in older times, lead army and navy to victory, tlus 
countrv stands small risk of failure in to-day's mighty 
conflict, It is well for the English-speaking peoples to 
recall this week Carlyle's l110\'ing words, now seventy- 
four years old, and to try to realis
 their signi1ìcance, 
" This King Shakespeare, "does he not shine in crowned 
soyereignty. O\'er us all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet 
strongest of rallving signs; indestructible; really more 
valuable in that - point of view than any other means or 
appliance whatsoe\'er?" 


Active Service Exhibition 
'\\'hen fifty Grenadier Guard.,men, who have heen to the 
front, are tòld oft to make real trenches for all England to 
explore, it seems a pity that such a pennanent effort should 
last but a month, Therefore one rejoices to know that the 
:\ctiw Sen.il:e E
hihition. promoted hy the Daily Jf ail 
in aid of the I<ed C ros" and St. T aim Societil's, is to be continued 
during the. summer at the I\:nÌghtsbridge Hall. I 
In addition to the trenches, the attractions include a 
wonderful collection of war' relIcs, shells, grenades, trench 
mortars, trench catapults, and other weapons loanf'd by H.!\I. 
Board of :Munitions, and a most interesting displav of inven- 
tions which ha\'e been created as a re
ult 
of the great war. 
The complete gallery of signed artists' pmofs of I.ouis 
Ra('maeker
' wonderful war cartoons has been retained and 
addc-d to, Then there arc the scenes of battlefields viewed 
through trench periscopes, and the very realistic sniper's 
po.;t with it" machine-gun in working-order. 
E,lch da\' aU these ohjert-Ic..;sons on the war are to be --en 
for a shilling from II a.m. to 5 p.m" and for si\.pence f-rom 
5 to 8 p,m. [he anI\' extra charge is si
pf'nce fur viewing J\Ir. 
_\rthur Collins's \'ivid representation of the Bombardment of 
Ypres. The puhlic not only gains full value for money in 
\ isiting the .\ctive Sen'icf' Exhibition, but obtains an actual 
idea of the conditions under which our solctiers ]in' md fight. 
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CHA r A 
7\gmanre if the South 
73y H. :DE f/ERE STACPOOLE 


A 


Sn'-OPSIS: Jfacquart, an ad
'cllturcr u:lw has spent 
7Il"st of his life at sea, fillds himself in Sydney on his beam 
"ntis, lle has a rrwzdcrful story of gold h
ddcn up a rÎ<'CY in 
.\ " . GuÏ1zt'a. alld malies the acquaintance of ril!man, a sþorting 
1Ilan about tOtl'n, fOlld of1'a hfing and mcillg. and of HOUp:!ttOIl, 
a t dl-cducated t'-nglishman out of a job. Through Tilllllan'
 
influcnce he is introduccd to a wealthy woolbroker, Screed, ,eho, 
hm:in{! heard JIacquart's stoY\', agrees to finance th-: ellterþri!;L. 
Screed purchases a 1'me-i, the " BarraCllda, , Just before thev 
le.l'i.'e l1facquart encounters an old 
hiþmate, íaþtain Hull, 
who is fullv acquainted with his 
'illaillies. Hull gets in touch 
7cith Screed, who ellgages lúm and brings Jûm aboard the 'I'acll' 
J'ust as they are about to sail, They arrií'e at .Yew Guillea and 
anchor in a lagoon, They go by boat up a rÏ7'CY where thcv 
make the acquaintance of a drunken Dutclzman, Hïart, 7i'!w 
1" ù
 char
e of a rubber au.l camPhor station. Here thev 
1Ilc.t a bfautiful LJyak girl, ("Jlara, A
cordin!? to Jf aC'1.'umt's 
!>tOIV a man namcd Lant, wIt'] had sei::edthis treausUlc, sunk hi!> 
.\hiþ and murdered his crcw with the n:ccþtion of olle 11Iall, 
"Smith:' Lant then settled here, buried the treasure, and married 
If f)vak woman, chief of her tribe, Lant (['as murdered bv 
" Smith," u:hom C aþtain Hull and the rest 1Ilake little doubt 
((:as no other th!ln .11 acquart. í ha\'a, 
i:itll whom Houghton 
has fallen in læe, is Lalit's half-caste daughter. Jfacquart 
{!,uides them to a spot on the riur-bank where he declares tlze 
(((che to be, They dig but find nothing, Then he starts th.' 
,Qmllise that the D\'aks hare 1IlO
'ed the treasure to a saCl'ed 
!:I'ú, {' in the ?zl11gle: H'iart is his aut/writ)', lIe þersuades 
his shiþmates to Cia in SfaYCh of it, The wumey leads thclll 
t/;rou{!,h the Great Thorn ßush" which Ú a t'ast maze from 
dÚch 
,swþc 1
S imþïssiblJ 'il'ithout a clue. JIacquart and lI'iart 
des rt th_'ir companion,;. As night falls a Î.c011l'ln's 1'oicc -is 
Iz.:ard cailing, and C Izaya, ansu'erilZg their cries, finds tllom. 


CH.IPTER XXV 


Millt. 
T rLL\['\
' \\ho had nuw fini..;hed his SUPPf'r' 
began to que
tion C1Iaya, She described her 
wLUlde1Ïngs o1mong;;t thp thorn, She had ne\'er 
been here before, always avoiding the mysterious 
pl.lIT, which had the: reputatio.n of bein
 haunted. 
111(' re,lson of till;; reputp.tlOn lay m the fact. perhaps, 
that <;ol11e n.Ltivf's who had come in here had ne\'er nturned. 
One ul its names ia the P,lpuan was the Pldce of Cunfusion, 
.. \ lolly guud name, too," --aid Tilln
an, .. hut you sJ.Y 
till' H.ublJt'r 
Ian has been here several tlJne
: luw. does he 
know the place so well that he leads us here. yet escapes 
himself? " 
.. He is perhaps lmown to the evil spirits," said [haya. 
.. 1 ,houldn't \\onder." said Tillman, .. He.s \\ell 
enough knov.n tv Gin anyway. Uh, the skunk' If I en'r get 
hold of him!" 
.. \\'hat I w.mt to get hold of," said Hull, who had lit his 
pipe, .. i..; tlll'm \\ hiskers: J wants t.o sit comfortable on 
ha
 
chap's che
t and play wIth them whIskers. I want" a pan: ut 
Ì\we/ers and no help from no razor. J wants to talk to hl111, 

.IJ1H' .b a harber does, hetween the pulls. Shuw him each hdir 
.1" I phICk" it out: anyulH' else liMY scalp him as \\'o1nt..; to, 
I onl" w.;hb hi..; whiskers." 
" ne \\OIIt have mllch hair left if we ever catch him," 

cLid Tillm.lTI. "The thing that gets me is that they are 
must Iik!:'!y nuw at the c,LChe, digging it out like r,tt..;. II ull, 
I didn't S,IY anything abuut it to you before, but you remember 
thLlt old burnt ship Houghton and r told you \\c saw in the 
lagoon ? " 
" Av, av," replied Hull, "what about it? " 
.. \\'ell, -r believe that was the Tersch::lling." 
"The gold ship? .. 
.. The san1e': 
" But the gold ship weren't burnt," said Hull, If l\[J.c said 
she was sunk at her moorings:' 
" He lied, She was sunk, but she was burnt first, burnt 
\\ith all aboard her." 
llull pondered on this for a \\hile. Then he burst out: 
.. But how the JlIi
chicf Wd.S the 
tuff cacl
td bv the 
rin'r 



'Yeas 


" It wasn't, it \\a<; caclL"lI by the lagoon, somewhere on 
the bank. 1\Iacquart brought us all up the river fur the pur- 
pose of finding a chanc" to do us in. He can get the Em ra- 
czula out \\ith Jacky" 
" Oh, the swab! ,. said Hull. 
The mildne
" of his 1.11lgudge was indicative of the depth, 
below oaths, in him that wa:; stirred, 
.. There's one cumfurt," said Houghton, who was still 
holding (hava's hand unobserved b\' the others, .. Wiart is 
sure to be done in h\- 
raCl)Uart if the) manage to get the 
Barracuda awa\", The only li\'e men of those three to hI' 
left will be :\Iaèqual t and .Jàcky, and Jacky will get his do..... 
after he has been paid otf at Sydney, I am firmly of opiniun 
that 
racquart is not a de\ ii, he is the 1>e\'il. There's ju
t 
the chance left uo;; that \\1 m3.Y get out of this before :\Iac 
gets off with the 
'.ml." 
.. Yp<:," said Ti1ll11dll. tapping the ac;hes out of his pipe, 
" and we won't be dble to do- an
 thing unless we're fresh." 
He yawned, stretched himself on the ground and in a minute 
his -deep breathing told that he \\dS asleep, 
Hull in a few minute" followed hi" e\.ample, lying face 
do\\ nand \\1th his head OIl the crook of his arm, 
Houghton turned to Cha
.,. her faCt' was close to his, and 
in the vague light of the moun tlMt came across the thorn 
bushes and trep branches her dark eyes gazed at him, thCll 
their lips met. 
They had nf'n'r spoken a word of love one to the other 
yet they hdd told ed.ch uther ..vcr) thing, 
fheyawoke .It <1,l\\n. Cha)d had fallen asleep v.ith hL'r 
hedd resting on Huughton' 
huulder. She \\a<; the tir"t 
to awake Houghtun had not slept at all, Holding hel 
tu him v.ith his .Inn around her wai
t, feeling thp wJ.rmth 
of her body through the warm girdle of bras" bene,Lth her 
robe, breathing the perfun1P of her hair, he did not sleep, 
he dreamt the dream of his life, 
She awoke suddenly. rai"ed her he,ld, saw Huughton, and 
then rdising hpr h,mds "ei7ed him b} the arm, as though tu 
pu..;h hil11 awa)' from her only for a moment. The lel11n,mts 
of sleep still clinging to Iwr hold \ anished and her e
 < '. lo"ing 
their wild ,1Ild be\\ ildered e\.pression, grew soft, lnunan ,1Ild 
tilled \\ ith lon' rhe Ch,lya \\ ho h.HI laughed at the h,lttle 
bl,t\\een the 
COJ pion and the centipede, the ChLl\.l \\IIU hLul 
led him th,lt d.l
' into the outskirts of the fore
t tu I.LUgh .It 
him amll'iude hi.m, thl' Chava \\ho had trdcked thl'l11 \e"ter- 
day \\ ith 
cI.i i not kno\\ iug ÜÌ her 0\\ n heart the fl'.tl n'd
on of 
her can' for Houghtl1J1, had \'o1ni"hed, rhis \\,l" .I nl'\\' being, 
a rapturou
. warm Ii\ ing WOllJcln, llie sa\ .Ige II,ld \ .lIIi
hell 
l'ntirely, tIll' beauty of the ....1\ age lenlclined. lendinv a 
ujJlellle, 
indetiJ1.lble fa...cination to the beauty of the \\oman, 
.. ChaYd." \\'hisj>t'red Houghton, holding her to him, 
" all my life I hLlve hl'l'n \\"Iiting for you -listen, bdore the 
other,s wJ.ke up, \ uU Llre l11inl' and np\'er \\ill I Ipt you go," 
fhaY,1 sighed de('ply fhell ,..he put her 
'rm" rouud hi..; 
neck, 
he did not "pedk une \\ uHf. She rJ.hed her pel feet 
lips to hi,... .lIld the e\'es in \\ hu,..,' darknt"" and depth lay the 
mv
terit'-; of the forest and the <;eJ., 
Hull a\\dking from slet'p 
.IW nothing, Whilst he \\as 
I uhbing his t'\ e" the\' had drLm Jl d}),\rt: he touched lïllm,lIl 
\\ith his rout .1Ild th;' I.ltter. a\\.lkiug \\ith a "t.nt 
at np, 
.. (;1)11(1 1.01 d ! .. "',Iid he, ., r dn ,lIllt \\L' \\ ere out 01 this 
and hack on the !larraclldll, \\hat'" the time? .. 
.. fh(.It, .tiu't no time herl',", s.lÏd 1Iull. "It'e after sun 
up .111<1 tim\' to bl' movin' Oh, cu..." that :,,\\ah ! 
"Well," ."tid fillman, .. \\\,'d beth'r h.l\.e' bl\
,lkfL.bt 
before \\e nl.lk LI IllO\ I', [t's th<- big!! t mist,lkl to 
et to 
\\ork on ,lJl empt\ ,..tom.lch," 
rhey set to on the pro\i...inns, Cha"a cut 
ome prickly 
pears and picked <;on1l' small r
d fruit frolll a bu"h that grew 
low do\\n amung the thorn,.. She \\ould tuuch nothing ebç. 
She w,Itched Hull (',Iting Ill' 
eenwd to f.1-.cinate her 
and ,Imibe her ,It the 
ame tillll 0111' uf ht:'r gle,Ite,..t challns 
\\.h ,I childi...llIlP"''' ,lIltl gJ.id) \\hich e\en their deo>peIJ.tc 
po...ition could nut dl'"troy. 
Ilil') \\ere di...cll,...ing V..I)" ,IUd Ill,-an e of < ,Ip< ,l<; futilely 
I .1 children dl
u
:"ing th ml'LlI1ill,
 of an ,llrl'br,lil il problem, 
whl'n lïllm.IU, (,It I hing L,lght of 'lnll'thiu" J.\hlV do\\ n the 
IMth, JeW their ,Ittentioll to it. 
.\ 
lIlclll ll.trk hguP' \\ di"pPI tin it
<'lf on tIH 
rountl 
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apvroaching thf'lll yet hiding ibdf as It came behind the tree 
boles. 
" It's a monkey! " cried Hull. 
Chaya, who had spnmg to her feet and ",ho was standing 
shading her eyes, laughed. ., ,,,.. ' 
.. It's mine," said she, .. It IS :\l1tu. Sa)l a long tnnp 
ago had l;:iIled a monl;:ey on one of hi" hunting expeditions, 

ow monkeys are not indigenous to New G,!inea, but as 
1\facquart had told them a race of monkeys mtroduced by 
the early Dutch traders infested the forest on the left bank 
and lagoon edge, this tribe had never spread, nowhere .else 
in New Guinea were they to be found, The monkey killed 
by Saji had bee
 carrY!
Ig a baby in its arms, and Chay':l' 
who had been \\'1th Sa]!, rescued the haby and brought It 
up. It ",as her pet and it followed her always at a diStance, 
mostly springing along the blanches of the trees under 
which she walked. 
On starting with Saji yesterday morning she had tied :\Iitu up, 
It must ha"e escaped, and picking up her traces pursued her. 
She told her compaI1ions this in a few wurds and then 
went forward to meet her follower. But )Iitu \\as shy. The 
sight of the white men evident
y did not 
lease him, He 
took to a tree, and Chaya standmg bene<lth It began to talk 
to him in the native. 
.. Blest if she ain't talkin' to it "ame s'if it was a human," 
said Hull. 
IC Leave her alone," said Tillman, .. It may be that the 
beast can lead us out, It followed her all the way from the 
village and it has found her. If it did that it can find Its 
way back," 
They saw the monkey under the blandishments of Cha\'a 
drop from brandl to branch. Then it dropped on her shoulder 
and sat with Ollt' arm round hèr hedd and ib melancholy 
c\'es 1i
ed on Hull and his compoiIllOlb, 
- Choiva continued talking to it as if C:\.plaining things, 
slowh: appro,tching the others as slw did so, 
.. He may lead 11S," said she. .. I do not know. It may 
be, But I Ì1a\'e nothing to tie him with," 
)Iitu had on a grass COnal' and he had l'vidently hrol
en ur 
bitten through the cord that had tethered him, Tillman 
understood hcr meaning at once, and searching in his pod
eb 
found si
 or seven feet of lanyard, 
He produced it and Chaya, sitting down and taking )Iitu 
in her lap, fastened one end. of the lanyard to his colldr, 
Then she let him play about for a while to accustum him 
t:o the constraint of the string, and then, stoinding up, spoke 
to him again, 

ritu, looking preternaturally ",ise, li
tened and then 
started off, tdking the way he had come by. Chaya followed 
him, and the others, picking up their bundles, followed Chaya, 
.. Well," said Hull. "I never did think I'd be cundimned 
to follow a monkey, We only wants a barrd organ to makt' 
the show complete, I,ook at the brute. It's for all the wmld 
as if it had five legs," 
)fitu's legs were not unlil;:e his tail. He was going on all 
fours and his progress was not rapid, I Ie would stop to 
l1itf 
at the leaves and pvpry now and then he wuuld whisk up a 
tree bole as far as the lead would permit, 
Chaya, recognising that he would lead them more 
wift]y 
if he were released and allowed tu take to his own element- 
the air, untied the Lll1yard from his collar and let him loose, 

e\.t moment he was swaying from branch to branch; 
where the trees were too sparsely set he would take to the 
ground, and though the progress was slow it was sur
, 
On One of the paths along which he led them they came 
on a strange thing, the skeleton of a man half o\'ergrown 
with ground vines, Some native trapped long ago in this 
tangle ,md dying of starvation or perhaps simply frum fright, 
hoid left these bone..., 
" I dun't lil
c medin' that sl
illington," s,Lid Hull. H It 
ain't lucky." 
" Xun,>en-;e," said Tillmoin, "There's no ...uch thing as luck, 
".\in't tlu:re," replied the Captain. .. \\ ell. if thl'le 
ain't, there's such a thin
 as boid luck and it "f't'nb to me 
we",c 
huck it. 1\0 such thing a
 Luck! \\ hv, I'n: "een it. 
You take a ship and alter her name and vou'Ù see it too if 
you gu for a crui
e in her. Why, there's- nothin' el"e but luck 
m this here world and you'll know it, me son, when you'\'e 
seen a" much as I have." 
An hour later, after Mitu had led them hither and thither 
. and seemingly in all directions, thpv came on the ashes of 
the camp fire. TIIP monkey had hrought them h.lck to the 
\ erv point thev had started from. 
Chaya "at down and buried her fdC P in her hane}.;, the 
others stood by speechle
 ;, and paralysed for the moment, 
It was only now, really, that .thev began to ref'ognise the 
appalling effect of the maze upon Ull mind, The feeling of 
bt'ing hdd- -bv Xothing, baffied-by 
othillg. 
Hel thc\' had ,1Îr, light. libcI t.
, and 
pl'l'ch, nt tlll'Y 
\\PIC tI d ,md bnl1ncl b.., ,I \i"\\I!''' ("lUjl1rpr et... sUlï'l\ ,b 
.buu h II h3.d tit. I. Ill" i th \"Ïsi hie wpe , and thollê'
. 
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Hull, the pessimist, was the first to break silence. 
"\\'ell, we've got to get out," said he, .. I recl
on tIlat 
skillington has spent itself now we've come back to the 
place we started from, There's no use in the gal takin' on, 
she did her best, but I'd like to put a bullet into that.durned 
monkey, I didn't put no store by that monkey." 
.. Yes," said Tillman, "There's no use in complaining. 
Let's make a new start and trust to chance." 
Houghton was kneeling by Chaya and taU;:ing to her in a 
low tone. Then she rose up. She had been crying, but now 
she dried her tears, put her hand in Houghton's and followed 
the others on the new start off, 
They had not been an hour on the new endea,-our when 
they 
'ere startled by a cry from Chaya. 
They turned and found her kneeling by a tree, Houghton 
\\as standing beside her and she was pointing to something on 
the bark. 
On the bark, ahout fuur feet up frum the roots ",as the 
mark of an axe blow, A piece of bark had been cut right 
out. It was an old injury inflicted on the tree possibly months 
ago, but it was definite and purposeful and Chaya knew 
at once its meaning, She rose up and hurried alung tu the 
ne"t tree ahead, It showed nothing, She e:<..amineù tree 
after tree and then again she cried out, 
,\:rhen they reached her she was pointing to another 
marl;: similar to the first, only slightly higher up, Tillman ::;aw 
the whole thing at a glance, 
"She's struck the blaze," said he, H Can't vou see, 
\\ iart or maybe some native has made it -she's saved us," 
They followed her as she hurried along. Her keen eyes 
trained to observation required onl) one glance at a tree 
tu t<'ll whether it was blazed ur not. 
She had 110 difficulty at all ,It ccoss roads. for hef(' en'rv 
tree was blazeù till the right dÜectioll W,l" inùic.1Ìeù. On 

traight poiths the blaæ \Vas r,m
, it "'dS not really required, 
H't it \VolS there 
umetimes a" tho\Jgh the JUdll \\110 h<ld made 
ìt was so illlpre
st'{1 h
' the po

iLiJiti('!> of thi" terrihk pl,ICe 
tll<lt he ddennined to leave his nldrk a
 often a<, possibll', 
The depressiun and angui"h of 
pirit th..!.t had ridden 
thl'm up to thi, now complddv v,uÜ"hed. ane! the rellewed 
feeling of life and elevJ.tion uf spirit shuwed itself in each JUoiU 
aCt"(mling to his tf'mperan1l'nt. 
They hetd llot far to gu, less than a mile the blaæ led them 
and then vanished where the path of a sudden broke up and 
delivered them to the forest. 
To find the thorn no longer' on either side of one was to 
expeIience the feelings of a man who escape.; from the clutches 
of a male\ olent giant, The atmosphere of the forest was quite 
different from the atmosphere of the maze, a blind man could 
have told the difference. There the air seemed stagnant and 
like a prisoner, The life of the forest avoided the place, all 
but the insect life that buzzed and droned amidst the thorn, 
Here thf' parrots were shIieking and chattering and !he 
climbing kangaroos astir in the branches and the wmd 
modng the leaves and bringing with it tlw perfume uf thl 
cdlllphor and cutch trees, and a faint fresh something that wa
 
perhaps the breath of the sea, 
" Thank God! " soiid Houghton. 
Chava, with the faithful :\litu on her shoulùer, luuked 
around her. She was now in her u\\n hume, she cuuld find 
her \\ay in the forest by instinct. possessing that unerring 
sense of direction more sure than the pointing uf the cumpass. 
She led the way nuw, HoughtOl\ beside her and the 
others following, It was half an hour after noon, and they 
had still almost a day's journey before them ere they could 
redch the river. 
It was nuw a race for the guld: hut just as in the maze 
they were the prisoners of Confusiun, so here in the forest 
they were the prisoners uf Distance, They cuuld nut run, 
nor- could they ,lrlvanCl' fa...t, the juumey n'ljuired that 
hey 

hould hushdnrl ,tli their euergie
, Barrier Ii,mas sumdmll's 
tlY in their path so thickly that they hoid to be cut through, 
awl it \VolS dbsulutely lIeCeSSoil y lor them to halt l.\ ery nuw 
,1I1d then for a shurt rest, 
Thev flung away their hundl,'s, rd,lÍuing only in their 
pockets a few mòr
els of food. and 
hev ",oulù ,IM\ e fluug 
dW,lY their guns and ammunition had It béen pusslble, 
Sometimes when they rested they talked. Hull grumbled, 
" If them two blighters went back to the riwr," said he, 
" thrv'n ha\'í
 taken the boat Sl
!"e, to reach the lagoon, and 
then \\-hcr("11 we he: .. 
.. \\ I,ll h,t\'(, to trdmp it," ,;aid Tillman, "\lakp down 
tIll' lin'r h,lI1k as h,lrd as we. can pelt, hut the chances..are 
they'll haw struck for the lagoon through the forest. \\ laIt 
seem
 to know the forest prettv well." 
.. How long \\ ill it take them to unload the cetcl
e, I 
wonder? .. said Houghton, "God! It makes me bOll to 
think that \\e IUdY re,Jeh the Ia
oun only to iind the Ba!yawclll 
goUl', dnù Wl' stranded here, and thu,>e t\\U ,md th,tt mkrnal 
.lacl
v moihing it,r 
\dl](,
 .. 
(1'0 bt" fOJ,Unu"d) 
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The Greatest Danger 
.Þ " The soldier has to face on Active 
tin l!ve'ry Burb

 Garmen.
 Service is not the poison gas and 

s labelled Burberrys. I . . d f . f h b b d 
Iqui Ire 0 t e enemy ut a 
weather-the insidious foe that under- 
mines both health and efficiency. 

 _ As assurance against this risk the 
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The King and Queen will attend the memorial service at 
Westminstèr Abbey on Tuesday for the Australian and New 
Zealand soldiers who fell at Gallipoli. This is as it should 
be. Anzac Day will pass into the greater anniversaries of 
the Empire, and its glory will never be blotted out, 
By the death of Lord Clanricarde, the House of Lords loses 
the last of its eccentrics. Few of them have been of a lovable 
nature, and the late Marquis was no exception. He was no 
doubt more than a little mad. but not sufficiently so to be 
kept under that restraint which debars at least two members 
of the Upper House from taking their seats, 
The honour conferred on the Aga Khan has been well won, 
His devotion to the Empire has been sincere and unswerving 
from the first. and he has spared himself no labour to uphold 
its interests, At times and in places it has demanded moral 
courage of a high order, Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, is 
the spiritual head of a large section of Mohammedans scattered 
throughout Asia and Africa, Though a wealthy man he owns 
no landed estates, The salute of I I guns now places him on 
the level of a ruling chief. and signifies that the King-Em- 
peror recognises that other qualities apart from land tenure 
may entitle a leader of men to the peculiar honour of a salute. 


Whether it be due to spring weather or to deeper causes 
(I believe the latter) never have the restaurants of London 
been so crowded as during this April. As an illustration, I 
was at Prince's last Friday, which is considered an off day in 
the restaurant world, yet parties were waiting in the foyer 
for tables until half past two and later. Prince's of course has 
always been a favourite re6ort, though in the spring-times 
of peace the flood tide of its prosperity, so far as luncheon was 
concerned, was when the Royal Academy opened, But this 
year it has not had to wait for that event. 
Before these words are in print, the result of the Wimbledon 
Election will be known. Whichever way it goes, Mr. Kennedy 
Jones will receive congratulations, for the contest on his part 
was thoroughly sporting. But K. J. has always been a 
sportsman and the tougher a fight the more he enjoys it. 
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He was offered a "safe" seat in the House years ago but he 
refused it. Those who lmow him best would hke to see him 
there. He is a hard-headed bu<;iness man with a strong streak 
of kindness in his nature, which he does his best to conceal. 
His first experience of electioneering was at Portsmouth over 
twenty years ago when his then partner, l\Ir. Alfred Harms- 
worth, now Lord Northcliffe, unsuccessfully fought an election. 
Easter is the natural excuse for a little extra indulgence in 
sweets and chocolates; Rumpelmayer as usual gives every 
encouragement, He has the tnle French touch, The Easter 
eggs he despatches, however simple and inexpensive, are 
always worl;:s of art, and it is a pleasure to give as well as to 
receive them. Hospitals are not forgotten and Rumpelmayer 
has been very busy in sending them there, by his patrons' 
orders. His tea rooms are crowded of an evening, 
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The Canadian War Contingent Association issued a report 
this month of its work since its inception in August, 1914. 
until December 31st, 1915, It would be impossible to find 
higher efficiency; it has been thorough in its ways, straight- 
forward in its methods, and the support it has received over 
here more particularly from Canadians has been most generous, 
The initial difficulties, especially in connection with its military 
hospital which is now at Beachborough Park, Shorncliffe, 
kindly lent by Sir Arthur and Lady Markham, would have 
disheartened most people, but they were at last overcome, 
and this hospital, administered by a committee under the able 
chairmanship of Mr. George McLaren Brown, has done and 
continues to do very splendid work, 
When the Association first began its duties of looldng after 
Canadian soldiers, there were only about 33,000 on this side 
of the Atlantic; now there are 120.000, but it can proudly 
boast it has never failed one of them. It has not only pro- 
vided extra comforts but has laid itself out to make the life of 
the men both here and at the front healthier and happier. 
Its report is well worth a careful study. The chairman of its 
executive committee is Sir Thomas Skinner, and the hon, 
secretary, Mr. T, G. Colmer. No man has worked harder or 
to better purpose than Mr. Colmer, HEHMES, 
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The Original of the 'above letter may be .een with MANY OTHERS at our Regenl Street establishment. 
where a large .tock of Military Waterproof. in all size. are kept READY FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 
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100 REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 


By Appointment to Hi. :;t[ajesty the King. 
Waterproof Coat Specialisb for over 5tJ years 
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l\IIRABILIS 


W HE
 Britain's part come-- to hI' writtf'n in the 
History of the Crf'at \\'ar, \"hen it is po
o.;ibl(' 
for an things to fan into their right perspectiw 
Tuesday the twenty-fifth da\' of April, 1<)16, 
will stand out ;;aliently as an historic datf' For the first 
time in the annal" of Parliament, that institution of 
which we Britons arc so inordinately and perhaps a little 
undulv proud, the ddence of the realm demanded 
a secret se
sion which is practically without precedent, 
Two secret se,<;ions therf' have been pre\ iously, but they 
hay" heen secret merely in name and for cau<;es so tri,-ial 
that they scarcelv count. There seemed a peculiar 
1ìtness that purely by chance this strong action of the 
kadel'S of Parliament with its inevitable encroachment on 
the ancient liberties and pridleges of members of both 
Houses should have OCCUlTf'd on the birthday of Olinr 
Cromwd1. The Order in Council which governs thi
 
secret sitting of the representati\'es of the nation is 
framed in tht' spirit of the great Protector, \\110, wherf' 
thf'ddencf' of the realm \\as concerned, paid slight heed 
to the susceptibilities of members of Parliament. .\t the 
o.ame time we mav ð.pfess doubt whether that section 
d this Order in Council which has reference to Cabinet 
meetings has not been framed in a too drastic mdnner, 
and whether indeed it wiIl be found possihle or ewn 
sen-iceà ble in practice, 
But Westminster witnessed another sight on thi
 
historic Tuesday, The men of Anzac-Australians and 
:\L w ;:ealanders-marched to the Abbev and there 
ff nnited in .praise and thank!'gìving for 'those of our 

)rothLr., \\ho died at GaIlipoli for their King and Empire 
In the high cause of freedom and honour. The King 
and Queen were of the congregation and their 1lajesties 
must ha\' thought of their own coronation in thc old 
.\hhl'
', 0 rich in the memorials of our racf', and com- 
paring the two occasions have found rea"on for dcep 

r,ttitudc th..lt King and Empire 
hould in the!-oe hOUl 
of trial stand so c1oo.:c1v togf'ther and 111' united hy onp 
"unmon purpose. The Prime 11inister of Australia 1..tkr 
ùl'fìnl'd thi... date a<; ff tllf' n,ttal day of Auo.;tralia'.., en- 
tl.1\1('(' into thL' wodd'o.; politic's and ÙlI' w..rld'" hi__t"ry, ' 
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Tliat in it!>c')f constitnte- a memoraDÌe day' and the worås 
which the Dean of \Yl'stminster spoke f;'
m the chancel 

tep
 of tlw -\bhey ff \\ care re...o1\ pd that bv God's 
gracious fayour our brother, ...hdl\ not ha\'e laid down 
their li\'L' iu \ aiu" \\ LTe echoed bv tilt' \ustralian 
Premier a little late; in the day: I f
el that the spirit 
of those dauntless ones \\ hose bodie" now lie on the penin- 
i'ula are near to u
 on thb day of An7ac urging us to 
pre
" on and ever on to \ ictory," There is no faltel ing in 
tht proÜouncement of either Churchman or 
tah'
man. 
The
e straightfor\' ard \\ orùs are the true e....pre...
ion of 
tht' heart and soul of the British Empire. 
After a long protracted \\ inter, summer came in at a 
single leap on thio.: Tuesday, The sun shone out hotly 
from a blue 
ky, as though to grace the triumph 
f 
the courageous soldier:" from ",mthern sunnier land
. 
And the people flocked into the :;treets in their tens 
of thousands to gin. them wekome, cheering, waving 
handkerchiefs and flags, 
tra\\ ing the way \\ ith ftmH'rs 
in a manner rareh' SLen in thi" 
Ic-tropoli
, The dav of 
\nuc \\as a day of high holid,l
 in London, \\hich '"in 
long be held in remembranc p , .\nd thp morning had not 
far a(h anced before rumour wa,> bu...y "it h startling 
episodes in tilt' 
orth Sea and ano
o.; the Irio.h Channel. 
There had been a raid, some said an atten:pted im-asion, 
on the Ea"t Coast, but a little after mid-day an official 
o.taten1t'nt from the Admiraltv made plain juo.;t what had 
happened at Lom ;;toft. Before the aftu noon llad 
waried into en-ning, the new" of t1lf' ff rebellion in 
]}ublin was in al\ the pdpers, the Iri"h Chid S. crdary's 
"tatement in the House being ful\
 reported, 
.Dirt'cth' it was hinted abroad th"re was trouble in Ireland, 
all who kne\\ the <<ountrv <It owe attributed it to the 

inn Feiner:;, It is a sort of .. mad muIlah outbreak" 
for whirh rebel\ion were too big a "ord, 
 or can it 
he fairly termed a conspiracy "ò ing how opton has been 
its propagdnda, and how U!Kùnc<< ,lIed its preparations. 
I t cal\
 for prompt ft'pn .;ion and <;harp punishment. 
X m\'1 I eft' wiII thi" upri"in
 of a ff'\\' crack-brained 
fanatics, many of them in Government pmployment, be 
more reprobated than in Ireland. It has no backing 
and it is typical of that m'enheninr-- ignoranc,' \\'hich is 
(;ermany's 'chief characterio.;tic in .11\ her relations with 
other nations either during peace 01 in "ar that she 
should have taken it "l'riously, fhat therf' is cloSe 
connection between Roger Ca!-ot'ment' mad de
cent on 
the Irish coa...t, the 
inn l'1-in f'hnlIition, the Lowestoft 
"cramble and thf' Zeppelin rdids i.; undoubted, but we 
only wish our el1f'mic" ('{mId be h uthfully informed 
through their many secret channels of the actual effect 
it has had on the pf'Ople" of the
e bldndo.; 

e\ l:f ha\ l: tl1f' Ed--ter 
lOlida
, heen celebrated with 
greater vel' I' and delight. The ..;Iowly imprm in
 weather 
that blo

omed into the 
ummel hoUl
 of Tuesday 
and Wednesday, contributed to thi But the great 
working population is enjoying tempor..l1Ìlv unprecedented 
prosperit
., and in London the ...llOp
 ha\'e been 
crowded with busy tmyers and tllf' pdrhs thronged \\ ith 
happy holiday makers, \\ell fed, "ell dre 'd and deter- 
mined to make the he"t of their brief n .,t ,md the !'un- 
shine in a llldnner that impll ,,,ed ('\ en LonùonLTs 
them..:.eh-e"-. fhc (;f'rn1..ln Cl ui L'l
 "ho"e bi<; guns 
;;aluted tIlf' d,l\\n of thi-- ai miJllll/li I idr from frighten- 
ing the people only 6,1\ nt'w Lt ,t tv thl'ir pie" urL ,md 
"earied with one e....citement ,tftt r another, tht'
, \\('nt 
to bed that (\'ening \\ ond('rin,.. "hethel thL' Zeppelins 
\\ould round off the grLat d,n , hut rl 
lt'tting th.l.t if they 
did, dead-tin-d thL V ,,'ould --I{ P too )undl
 to he 
a\\ dkt'nl'd unle a bomb fell on r(.,o{ or donr-.tl'p, TIlf' (;..r- 
n1dn bo" 
,,,iII not \\ork;the qoped 'lilt turnip \\iIh 
i to; ta1\o\\ . an dIp on <l \\, inter n"
ht h m'>rt h'll if \'in 
to the HI itbh puhhc th,-an .l11ythm r thl Jlun has IWt'n 
,Ihk hitll1'l tll to \.lIInl'h. .L:.:.lin" the " hl.l.nd-;, 
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CAMPAIGN 


Stragetic Value of British Operations 111 Asia Minor 
By Hilaire Belloc 


E VERYO'\E in this country is chieflv concerned 
at this moment-and ñaturall\"
with Kut. 
The chances of reliedng General Townshend 
seem the principal business of the war, and the 
army on the Tigris is regarded in the light of that task 
alone. 
But there is another far mOre important point to l?e 
considered in connection with an\" allied army m 
1fesopotamia at this moment, and that is the strategic 
effect of its presence upon the great war as a w
ol
.\ 
That effect is considerable and to ignore It m our 
anxiety for Kut is to suffer a gra\'e error in judgment. 
Whether the small force now contained at Kut e1 
Amara be compelled to surrender or not, the strategic 
value of an advance on Bagdad, which was entrusted to 
it, and the consequences that will presumably follow upon 
that advance, in anv event remain" 
In order to judge this we must get rid of the immediate 
anxietv for a n'rY small isolated force, we must. rduse 
to con:"ider the :\Iesopotamian campaign as .1n isolated 
adventure, and we must consider the whole fwld of the 
war and its development. 


'Vhat Led up to the Importance of the Turkish 
Empire in the War 
Of the Alliance ranged against the British, French and 
Russians, and later the Italians, much the largest portion 
of the Central Empires (which was also the original portion) 
is, in a military sense, nearly homogeneous, The German 
word of command is universal from the Danube to the 
Baltic and from the Vosges to the \ïstnla. What this 
central body originally lackpd in homogeneity it fully 
obtained upon the peril of Austria-Hungary during the 
first winter of the war and the cons('quent submission of all 
her organis,Ltion to direct control from Berlin, 
This formidable pO\\er outnumbered for many months 
the available forces of the .\llies opposed to it. for a still 
longer period controlled a much greater industrial output 
and, what \\'as perhaps most important of all, enjoyed 
a great disparitv 01 force bctzeccJl its ,'ario/ls opponents, 
It could be con1ìdent thdt on its eastern front industrial 
resources would always be lacking to its enemy. 
This homogeneous central body was also fully mobilised, 
that is, it had an organisation and means for 1e\"ying men 
and material and communicating orders which permitted 
it to sustain at the very outset of the campaign a maxi- 
mum effort so far as men and their mo\ ements were con- 
cerned. 
Of the opponents to ;his central body France alone was 
in a similar position, and France counted in men only 
about a third of the central body; in opportunity for 
industrial effort origin all) -after the occupation of the 
northern departments and before the man'ellous develop- 
ment of production in 1415 -not a tenth, 
The Central PO\\ ers thus attacking civilisation \\'ith 
such odds in their favour suffered from two grie,"ous 
sources of weakne
" which, combinpd, threateneCl them 
with an eventual loss of the great war. These t\\O 
sources of weakne
:> were the inferiority of their land 
strategy to the strategy of the Frend!, and the in- 
feriority of their n.1\"al power to the naval power of the 
English, Before the main operations of the war hdd been 
in progress a month, the bad strategy of the Cerman staff 
had destroyed dll their advdntage of initiatin and dis- 
counted most of their a(h ant age of numbers on the 
western front. Before the'}" had he en in progre'i.5 another 
two months the enemv, for .1ll his \ast superiority in his 
munition and manufacture" as pinned and caged upon 
the \\". stern front. He has not yet been .1ble to brmk 
tht' bars of that caßP, 
He was defeated at the Battle of the 
ILL1ne whirh, 
early as it appeared in the operations, is the turnin : }Juint 


of the whole war. After being <1deat('ù in th(' Battle of 
tllP :Uarne he missed his opportunit
, to restore freedom 
of movement by his right or northern \\ ing and 
truck in 
vain against the sedor of Y pres alter the doors of his 
prison had been closed upon him, One may say that by 
the nth of Xovemher, 1914, he was definitely contained 
on the west. 
fhe British supremacy by sea, the two factor:" wherein 
are the excellence of the British Xavy and its si7e, 
blocked the enemy's supplil'
 from the outer world to an 
extent only limited by the policy of the British (;overn- 
ment towards neutrals. It thus completed th(' bars of 
the rage whirh had hpen forged by a superior military 
strategy upon the western "ide of the Continent, But it 
did far more than this, for it left the sea open for the Allies 
to supply themse1\'es; and particularly for the French, 
wJ1(Jse industrial nppOl tunities had been so grievously 
('urtaikd, to obtain munitionment, arms and every 
n('ce'-'sitv from abroad, " 
As a count('r to this state of affairs the enemy had two 
opportunities. (r) He could put Russia out of action 
and either obtain a separate peace from that Power or 
leave it by the defeat of its armies and their disintegration 
.or capture negligible for the re"t of the war. (2) He could 
! urthcr endanger both France and BY/tain, but Britain 
11/ueh more than France, ill their political position through- 
out the Jl ahommed[1ll I'orid, To do this his instrument 
,C'as ob'i.'io1fs/1' the 111el1, the religious a nd political organisa- 
tion, llnd the territon' oj the Turkish Emþire. 


Entry of the Turkish Empire into the War 
and its Effect 


Early in the war he obtained the. support of that ally. 
The Ncar Ea"t promised to (;erman) and Au"tria,. 
Hungary not only this power of offence again"t th
 British, 
but al
o some ultimate chance of further supply in LOtton 
and food and the rest in spite of the blockade. should the 
blockade becom
 at la"t really snvere, Further, the 
Turkish alliance with C;ennany and Austria-Hungar
' 
completely shut in Russia :,,0 far as her main outlet to th,' 
"ea \\'as concprnecl; prevented the armament of I<oll- 
mania as a pos'iibly ally of Russia, and heavily affected 
for the worse H.ussia's financial position as well. 
It bchov
d the French and the Briti"h and the Russian", 
but particularly the British, to take measures against this 
npw threat. 
Supposing, to take an extrem
 hypùthesIs, the Brit
sh 
had done nothing, then the l'urki"h Empire could easIly 
have found men suffici.ent to cross the existing natural 
defences of Egypt and to overwhelm the small garrison 
of that dependency. ;\part from tlu- formidahle moral 
I'ffect upon the \\'hole British position in the East, the 
attack wùuld have cut the main communication Iwtwecn 
Britain and India, It would at the least ha\'(' enor- 
mously increased tll(' e....pense and the time of all rom- 
munication hetween India and England. At 1hl' same 
time. therc \\('re own to spalé in the Turkish Empile 
(supposing the .-\Ilies had done nothing) to move into 
Persia and interrupt any communication of meH, news or 
policy through that avenue, It Was ('n'n l.unceivahle 
that Turkish force" moving against the comparatin>ly 
small H.ussian garrison south of the Caucasus might 
dcf('at them and lay hands upon the H,ussian pIOviucc 
which ""as also the main "ourCl of petrol supply for thl' 
H,ussians. 
or should \\l' forget that an uninterruptt'd 
move against Pl'rsia \\ould ultimately hm"c cut off on
 of 
our o\\n main sources of oil 
ujJPly, 
Of cours', this hypothe,,;is i<; purdy imag-inary, \\"hat 
r('Ltll
' took placL wa" a vigorou-; initiative of attack hy 
the Briti"h against the nt.w menace. Fir__t. there W
I" thL' 
a ttempt to force t he })anlanelle,
; n('\:t the rapid inned"" 
"f the f(J1 ( in Eg) p1; I1I'\.t tIll' "h'-'tT\ atinn of (', _'ll t i-J 
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points in southern Per"i.L, and lastl\' tlu :>ellding of a small 
Jorce uþ the Tip,ris to threaten Ba{!,dad, 
:\I('anwhilé, the H.ussians in December, I9I4, destroyed 
all danger of Turkish menace against Caucasia, and 

l()wly ach anced into Turkish Armenia itself, To the 
opportunity afforded the enemy b
' the Turkish Alliance 
there was one gravC' lesion, which lay in the presence of 
neutral territory bet\.\ een Austria-Hungary and Turkey, 
This '\eakne....
 was eliminated last autumn [by the 
adhe-;ion of Bulgaria to the Central Powers, the over- 
I unning of Serbia and the establishment of through com- 
munications with Constantinople, 
This moment, about the beginning of November, IQ I 5, 
mav be regarded as the maximum point in the de\-elop- 
meÌÜ of thp enemy's strategy as a \\-hole so far as that 
strat{'
y concern
 the )Jear East. He founded great 
h()pe
 upon the through communication \\ ith the Bos- 
phorus and Asia thus provided, He rapidly munitioned 
tlw Turkish armies and added largely to the instructors 
and leader
 \\ horn he had already begun to provide, It 

eemed po",sible that in the long run a serious attack upon 
Egvpt might be made and might be succe"sful. It was 
l'n:n conc'l'i,-able, -if there were d. total collapsf' of the 
.\llied fOlce:> other than those in the west, that the 
land route to India itself might be menaced within the 
space, say, of the next eighteen months or two years, 
It ,/'s at this point that the ad'i.'anee on Ba{!.dad, small 
as ..as the forer 'i,rith which it was attempted, b.'gills to 
take on a strategical 1IleallÙlg in our cycs. 


Effect on Turkey of a Hostile Force on 
the Tigris 
.\ <;tudy of the map, coupled with an appreciation of 
tI\I' politil:al Üllportallce of Bagdad explains the st
ate
ical 
"ituation therefore created b\' tlw threat to that Cltv. The 

'ulp of Constantinople over -th(' Turkish Empire depends 
mainly upon a comple
 of milita
y. religious a
d social 
prestige, B.LgdJ.d. a d
stant but Important CdPltdl upon 
its O\\n account, fallen mto the hands of an enemy would 
have shakf'n the \\hole of that organi
ation, Any threat 
to Bd
d.Ld must therefore be met by the assembly of a 
cun...iderablc force to sa,-e tIle' city, 
But 
uch .l force (the 
,a being dosed b
' the power of 
thl: Briti
h Ikd) dcp,'nded upon the line of communication 
1, 1, I, a line interrupted by two ranges of mountains at 


SeJ- 



- 


.-\ .\, losing the aù, antage of the rail dt B anù dependent 
between B and the front at F for communications, upon 
a track acros<; :\Iesopotamia and the waterway of the 
Tigris River. The a:,,
embh- of a con
iderable force thus 
at 'F interfered with the sdìenw of attacking Egypt along 
thE; second line of communications branching from the 
first, marked 2',2, At thi
 the rail had beC'n carried 
as far as D and posts of \\ ateI' and supply ðtablished 
along nearlv the \\ hole of the dotted line bevond, 
To undel-take both operations at once \\'ould have 
im-olved a heavy strain. especially a__ a very large garrison 
had been accumulated in Egypt. This force by the :"pa. 
whenever the danger to Egypt should be past. would 
form a reservoir for use either in the further Ea"t' or 
against Svria or for the drafting of reserws to any force 
based upon the Balkan port, should such a force be 
engaged in acti\, operations, :\leal1\\ hile, far off. but 
upon the flank of tIlt' main line of Turkish communica- 
ti(m
. I, I, I, \\ as the' threat of a cons-iè,erablc Russian army 
\\ hich had for its objective in the first place Erzerum at E ; 
next the great gate for supply to all this region, the Port 
of Trebizond at 1', and lastl
' through Bitlis as \\ ell as 
through EI'Lerum, the road to Dial' Bd.ir. This Russian 
force \\as operating in the mountains. The communica- 
tions were atrocious The winter was a most formidable 
handicap. But once it \\as in possession of all Armenia 
and once it<; 0\\ n bodies should reach Dial' Bekir. the 
large force which the Turks had concentrated in :\Ieso- 
potamia-the province knO\\ n in the Turkish scheme of 
administration as Irak- -would be in peril, for Dial' Bekir 
stands at the edge of the l\Iesopotamian plain, and any 
large body of men there present would, in a few days get 
across the only rail\\-ay supplying the 3Iesopotamian 
front, 
Xow let us sat' how all this fits in with the position of 
the small British forces at Kut, 
Suppose the worst and suppose this small force sur- 
rendered, \\'hat would be the strategical con....equence ? 
It has brought down to F and kept there a considerable 
Turkish Army \\'ill that army retire after achie\'ing this 
succes:> against General Townshend's small force? 
It catmot do ';0 because it has in front of it the \"Crv 
ldrge force g.Ühercd for the relief of Kut, It must rel1hliÌ1 
in front of Bagdad so long as this ver
: large force il1l- 
mediateh T facing it !-tands on the Tigri
 \\"hether 
General Tù\\n
hend':, small body is still in e'\.istence or no 
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in a militaf\ 
en
 dOl:> not dffect this h lith in t
e lea
t. 
But if thl '
urki"h :\Ic
o -'otamian arnn dt F remams 

us 
hooked on to it;, pre at po"itlOn b\T thr large BntI
h 
forre oppo
ed to it t
en.\\ith ('ven' \\t'ek )th

 passe:, the 
d,mg,er of ib commum
.atJon<; tln"(
ugh t11(' h.u
::'lan ad\ a
ce 
in ArmlC'nia gc to:; grE..I.ter. There IS no longer an
; qUlC'shon 
of .ill ad\"ancl through S
 ria to\l'drd.:; Fgypt" The whole 
qUt'
,tion for the 'furkish highet" command. wIll be how, to 
hold :\I(,
opo,anlla and rl;1 ,dad" .' \.nd it "Ill be a questIon 
thdt \\ill get more .l.1ld !110rL dIfficult to answer. There 
mu
t comLe a timt-' 
 ) far a<, thi-. hdd alone is concerned, 
.lI1d eliminatinf- di,turbi'J fact(l 'S 
l"pwhere, \\hen the 
Turki-.h forc'" in front of Ba
dad will have only one of 
three ronr" OP,':!l to it. , 
(r) To :>unUll0Ql to ib('lf for tlw mere \\ork of h
ld1llg 
Irdk cl.nd e
pl'("ially ite:. capita
. Bagd
d, all the avaIlable 
n',ourc_-, the \'0\ ,-:rilment at l onstantmople can lend. 
n 
that Lase the RU::'6ian advance we ;;;tward through Asia 
'\linor alreach' mt'llacinç: though slow, would become 

'lpid 
nd e\:Úeme1
 forn
idabl(', fo
 the only thin
 check- 
ing it 
o far ha
 bCt'n the cO
lc('nh
atlOn of \"ery consIderable 
Turkish force,> in front of It. . 
(.
) They can fall back along their line ?f commumca- 
timb until thev art; past the danger pomt at Aleppo 
(the knot or iun<.'tion \\hich i
 alwa,
 in p
ril of the P0\\-erS 
('ontroHin" the a And "hIch many tbmk 5hould have 
been atta
ked long a.
o,) To do thi., IS to abandon 1rak 
and to abandon Bag-..lad, and for that matter, "ithin a 
I'OmparativeIy brid oelay to abandon Syria too,. T
is 
'" \\h.lt in any higluy orßdni...ed country the lIlf(,
lOr 
Turki
h Forci 
 would do in the pre
ence of the Ru
slan 
nwnacf' from the north and of the 
lllaller but still com- 
pd.rati\ dv largf' Briti...h force in front of them, It would 
he elcnlC'ntarv 
traÌl 7.V to act thus in the face of that 
menacr and of thi" op ,osing forre. if tIlt' Turki
h Empire 
wer(' one honlOl'"-('neou
 and ì1ighly organisl'd country, all 
the lll('mbei -. of which were acting Ïn accord. 
U) There remain
 th(' third cour
t' of keeping a, lar
e 
Turki
h forc(' covering- Bagdad. but not remforcmg It 
hcd.\ ilv becau

 the Turkish hig11er command thinks it 
..
sentìal to block the I-?'us"ian ad\"ance through Asia 
\linoL In this last and third caS(' the fate of th
 Turkish 
force in }Icsopotamia i<; only d. flul'stion of time, They 
\\ ill h,l\'(;. their commun
cation
 cut behind thelll and they 
\\ ill be destroyed, 
A Choice of Sacrifices 


\\'e Illlht not neglecbn all thi.:; hy the way, the pru;cnce 
of .l smaIl and d.ch"anci]l'
 Rus"ian force which is moving 
down to Bagd.ld along the Persian road 3 J 3, 
The condu
ion of th(' \\ hok matter would seem then 
tn be that th(' tlneat to Bagdad puts the Turkish higher 
command into a situation ev('rv\\"here menaced, Of 
tIw three policies open to it eac1,lle'ads t
 some,grave lo
s. 
and the only choio- the, 11a\,( IS to decIde WhICh form of 
loss is the least; \\hether to saclifice the central plateau 
of Asia Minor until the Russians draw near to the heart 
of the Turkish pow('r, or to 
acrificL )lesopotamia and 
Bagdad. or to 
acrihcr ultimately the d.rmy now occu- 
pying that provínc p and proterting that provincial 
c.J.pitaI. 
if \\"e look at the position in 1k"opotamia in this light, 
that is as part of a \ er) la1"l
e gl'lIer.ll 
"h{,IIlt', it \\ ill give 
to the pre"'ent }>I'Iilllf thí' little force .I.t Kut d. different 
value from thclÌ \\ hich mere "en
ationalism. or 
WOl,.., \\ ill att(,lllpt to r.:ivj it, 1t is not the re- 
nl.linin,l?; military valne of this small force which chicHy 
mark
 till' <;tratec:ical situation in the Ea'-t. It i
 the COlll- 
hilled po
ition of the main force upon the Tigris, of the 
,Ilh ancing H.u ian forcí'''- upon thl' nm th and the east 
,md of tIL fnrki...h hod, ld en thcm aI!, and mcnaced 
bv them all, upon \\ hicÌ1 an imparti.tl observer of the 

tr.l.tegical pwblem alonp will fi\: hi. attention, The 
little point of Kut. \\ hi..h produced the prbent strategical 
situation, \\ hile it has th
 importance of a cause to 

(J much largl r an (.fiel t, ha, littll' other 
trategical 
importancí' f(lr the futUIt Di' l'ussion as to how or 
why that forc allowed it
 ,If to be "'Ill rounded is now 
mert'h- audemil' It brlol1lY<; to the past. Bnt discus"ion 
a- Ìl) 'how \ .llnable tl](' PI( ['ncl. of a 10n,idlC'rable forI' 
upon thf' Tigri
 
till i -:nd of \\hat great e
ecb it n:ay 
lead to, is 'n('t Ld'mlc at aU, but of hIgh practICal 
importanci 
As to the lllOlal or politil.al effect in the L I ,t r,,11o\\ ing 
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upon the lo:o
 of one division, that is for others to 
determine, It can only be judged by men who have a 
personal acquaintance with a matter which i:; not in its 
('''''ence military, but purely political. 


SITUATION ON THE VERDUN SECTOR 


The present lu11 in the operations before Verdun has 
la-.ted longer than any similar inten'al since those opera- 
tiOlB began. 
The last considerable effort of the enemy was made nine 
days ago, Before that he had allowed seven fnll days to 
pase:. between the "ery extensive assault of Sunday, April 
I)th, which was mcl.de upon a front of nine miles. and died 
out in tIH' follO\\ing two days. These seYen days were 
the largest interval of inactiyity he had yet allowed his 
infantry to have. 
It has been conjectured from this gradually extending 
series of spaces between each of his considerable expendi- 
tures of men that the enemy's attack upon this sector which 
had already proved so immensely costly and had hitherto 
arrived at no military result at all, 
'as being a110wed to 
die out. 
It is impossible to decide upon the only evidence 
publicly a\"ailab1c in London, \\heth('r this is the case or 
no, 
The decisive evidence in the matter is the present nature 
of the bombardment. 
If he is no longer delivering she11 from the 380's and 
.po's, then it is reasonable to conjecture that the increasing 
int('rvals of inactivitv are accounted for bv his moving 
of these big pieces, and presumably his moving (If thelll 
\H'stwarcl, 
It b tru(' that the Woevre is drying up and he can. if 
he likes, deliver attacks with comparatively large bodies 
upon the 
outh-eastern ('nd of the salient, het\\een Fre
nes 
and 
t. 11ihieI. But all that is unckr observation from 
the height
 of the :\Ieuse. He \\ould seem to have a bdter 
chanre of doinc: !-omething effective if he pressed the other 
('nd of the sali('nt, the north-western end near the Argonne; 
and it has aJreadv been pointed out in these column
 that 
he has there ample cover under which to concentrate, and 
on the whole, b('ttlC'r results to expect from an advance. 
If he í
 stiJI delivering she11 of the two high calibres 
mentioned, and from the same emplacenwnts west of 
pin- 
court, where he tied do\\ n his big pieces (which he can 
only mO\'e by rail) early in January, then the succes-.ivdy 
increasing- periods of inactivitv would point to hi
 graduaL 
abandonment of an enterprise" he ha<; found to he fruitless. 
The other pieces-up to the 305's- -he can move in some 
few days and b\T road; but the hig piece<; abO\'e 305- - 
th(' 38o'sand,po's'I<-are the test. \Yhdher he i<; wis" to 
tie himsdf up tlm,; ,,"ith such masse" of metal and \\ Iwther 
the results. against tield \\orks, is worth their immobility, 
is another matter. But certainly the e\ idence of what the 
biggest pieces are doing, whethèr they arc still firing. and 
if 50, from wh('I'(', \\ould be decisin
, Lacking ('vidence 
upon that point. we can not only come to no conc1esion. 
hut we cannot ('ven make any reason.lble conjer.ture upon 
his future movements, 
:\leanwhi1e. it may' be \\Orth while to point out the 
errors underlying certain !-.uppo!-ition
 \\hich h.lw ap- 
peared Ül the Press. and \\hich I ha\(' abo founo in the 
letter of se\ er,tl corr(':opondents .lddre
<;l'd to me during 
tIlf' last few weeks, 
The first, and most important error ',\\ould e:.í'PI11 to bl' 
that connected with the supposed obj('ct of the l'n('l11y to 
exhaust the French bv his attack,;, 
1101'(' than one corrè
p()ndent ha
 5ugge
ted to me th,lÌ 
this enormous expenditure (If m('n Il.ls been thought 
worth while bv the ('nemv because it would gradu.tllv 
\\'ear down Fì."l'nch resistance-would l.':l..hau
t French 
numbers. 
/\.<; I see the matter this conjecture is b.l<;t;d upon a 
compIetp mi
apprehension of the numerical standing of 
the Ì\\ 0 opponents, I t is based upon a ,"agile idea tlMt 
the l'nemy has much larger re
erves of men, and. c.tn 
th('rlC'fore b('tter afford to waste them, and it i
 bas"d 
upon the conception that such an offensiye as the !'nemy 
ha maintained for t\\'o months is no more expen
i \ l.- 
to him than to the French. If we e\:amine the mo-.t 


" fhe ahbrc are of course in nullimetr . tn red,,! tu inch 
,hh lIIultlph b 4 dnù 
hift the dclindl, c
,,305
1
'.:iu.,. 
1-" - 1') 
 in.. etc. 
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obviou<; pieces of {"vidence upon this matter, we cannot 
cntprtain that conjecture as to his motives, 
The German Empire alone is concerned in this war to 
hold a total front, easteln and \\estern, of about 9 00 
miles-or r .Lther more, 
Tne eastern section, that is, the lines north of the 
Pin<;k mar<;hes and stretching to the Baltic, can, during 
the thaw and until the drying up of the soil after the 
thaw, be held \Ùth a much smaller number of men to thc 
milt' than the \\estern front, But it cannot be held 
with less than thirty-five divisions, and probably it i<; held 
with more. Upon the western front the enemy is believed 
10 have over IIS divisions, He may have more, but 
I helie'll' that number has been actualh' identified. He 
ha... put into the attack on Verdun, first and last, over 
thirty dh'isions: thirty at least have been actually 
identified, He has further to keep certain forces-theÿ' 
art' already grievously attenuated-as garri
ons to \\atch 
hi<; doubtful ally in the Balkans, He has to waste- 
vt'ry grudgingly some troops among the Austro-Hun- 
garian-.;, Hl' has to hold down Belgium, That la-.;t point is 
onl' we should ncver lo<;c sight of, for though Belgium i<; 
now ruled normally as a piece of occupied territory, the 
policing of it is a heavy drain. 
The availabil' power of the German Empire in men, 
including the younge...t cla...ses in training, i<; to the 
available power of the French Republic in men, including 
the samc classes, roughly as seventeen is to ten, But of the 
\H "tern front the French troops, thanks to the Briti<;h 
alliance, have only to watch something o\'er 430 miles - 

ay just under half what the Germans have to watch, The 
French an' not hampered by having to hold down an\' 
conqu('red territory at all, or to <;tiften any doubtful 
.\Ilies, \\'e know the comparative ðhaustion ofthe two 
bodie
, and we know that it is already slightly more severe 
upon the German sidt' than upon the French, The 
t'nemy wa<; already putting his IqI6 cia:,,::. into the field in 
large numbers about a couple of months before the French 
put any of their IqI6 class into the field at all, Of the 
French ..J.30 miles or so, about 80 is mountainous and 
clen<;l'h' forested, and can be held \\ ith a less number of 
men than the open country north and west of the 
YO'-'gh. This, of course, will relieve the enemy potentially 
" much a<; it now Joes the French, whcn the French pass to 
1 hc offensi\'e. But since, by this hypothesis of the 
enemy'<; aiming at exhausting the French, we are only at 
1he moment considering .I. French defensive, it is a point 
in favour of the French, 

ow these things being so- the enemy slightly, but 
appreciabl
T, more exhausted proportionately than the 
Flench; his total man-pO\\er (in the German Empire 
alone). not double the French, but only 70 per cent. 
greater; the front he has to garnish more than double his 
opponents-an attack such as that which has been con- 
durted upon the Yerdun sector, has no chance of ex- 
hausting his numerically inferior opponent, It has no 
chanct' "hateyer of m.1king the French army lo
e a 
Id.rger proportion of its men than the German army 
lo,..es in the same operation, 
Indeed, it is impo<.:sible to see how such an offensive can 
he other than immensely more expensive to the attack 
than to the defen
ive opposed to it, As a mere numerical 
calculation the thing is meaningless, Individuals who 
ha\'e '-'een this or that restricted section of the lines, 
('specially "here there has been a countel-offensive, will 
rcport equallo,,::.es on either side, Such tales are balanced 
by other... which, from the observation of such slaughter 
;'-; that in front of Yaux just a month ago, generalise the 
(;('rman casualties at an impo
3ibl
T high figure, 
1 know that the Germans have been lavish with their 
munitions, that the shelling of the Fn'nch trenche:; ha.. 
h('en extraordinarily heavy, But I also know that thl' 
defence has never broken and that therefore the ,
helter 
hac: bt'l'n good, and I further know that 
ince the tirst ten 
day... of l\Ian:h the French leply in !->hcll has b en as hea\ \ . 
fhe La,ualties from artillery fire, other than that ()f fidd 
"uns, on the t\\ 0 sides will not greatly differ, but \\ ill bc 
rather higher on the enemy's side because, as he is attach 
ing, there are frequently recurring momellÌ<; when his 
trencht's are packed just before an .1'- auIt, There is no 
"upl'rior ff convergence of fire" against thl French. 
fhl ...alil'nt i., not sharp enough for that. While Ie 
from riAe, machine gun and tield un fin Pl1nrmou..;h 

n atl'r on t1H' <;ide ùr' L l)rolongt'd off(:n..in. . 
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The general pr
nciple ,tands an d is in the nature of 
thing". .-\n offen
in' ,0 directed, ::0 prolonged and so 
n òtricted to narrow fronts, i.. enormou<;ly more e),. pen"i \ e 
than the corn -pondin, defen
i\oe" 
The German higher, unllnand may, of cour
c, imagine 
that the French .1.1" ,,0 un
tablc that hea"y lo,;..;es at this 
moment "ill incline them to pea ,althoùgh they know 
that they are inflicting much hea\ ier lo
 
 upon tlwir 
enemy, That i
 .' political, not a militan' calculation; 
and the Gelman
 are quite \Hong if thl \T an' ba...ing 
themseh'es on that, But \\ hether this be tll\.'ir Lùnception 
or nq, they cannot LOncei\ ably think that a continued 
attack in the pre"ent state of the .\llie \\ ith tht' very largl' 
English body already in Francf', and the l'nùrmOlh 
n .;erves hehÍnd that boù
', is playing their game in the 
md.tter of attrition. The thing doe. not hold water. 
Further note this' \\ c are in the tenth \\'ep1;;: uf the 
affair, the alÍied force
 on the "est are at le<l,<;t 50 per 
cent. more numerous than the enen1\"<':, And \"et he 
ha<; not provoked us to tl1(' least rounteÏ--offen...ive, DOls 
not that decide the matkr : 
I t will be of the high('-;t interbt when th(
, things can 
be studied in detail, and \\ith the officidlevidenee before 
one, to discover with what minimum of men the French 
ha\'e worked their astonishing defensin' along the ..ectc,r 
of Verdun. I do not mean \\ ith what minimum of men 
all told, on the contralT, the French IM\'t' u' 'd (in rota- 
tion) very great numbèr-; of men, I mt-an with what 
minimum of men in the front line, at anv monwnt, and 
occupied in ...hooting at tilt' enen1\ wl1f'n hi' .Lttack('d. 
tlw Fn'nch -.;taH ha, \\orkl'ù upon thl thirty miie:". 


A Unique Example 


Cpon the proportion of that number to the mas...e,; of 
the attack willlargdy turn the futme "cience of modern 
defence, For ,"erdun will, in the futme. be the das<;ical 
example in the schook The SUCC4 sful action of the 
French on the sector of Yerdun is an example of the 
modern defelbive upon a scale of men, munitionment and 
time, which makt's it c'omething unique f'\"en in the lli".tory 
of this war, quih- unp.1rallekd by any action of the past; 
such lc::.sons a-; it prO\"ide
 \\ill out\\l.igh all others. 
The same tactic<; han' now bepn pursued by tilt' French 
higher command for sixt\" da\ - : or, if \\ t:: ,-ount the fil
t 
rapid retirement for 
i),.t
:--five days; and ùuring the whole 
of that time the bombardment hd.'-' b( 'n rontinuou'), The 
total number of <;eparqtc attad,s (in 0 far a'- tlwy can be 
distinguished one from another. which i ' not ah\ays easy) 
would seem to bt' 0\', r fort\", and of th ' no less than 
Ì\\e1ve have been attacks l1pon a front of from t\'"O to 
nine mile, and \\ ith forrt.::. from the, quivalent of one to 
perhaps ::.e\ en di\'i"ions, This 1a...t fi
ure ;the largest 
in any attack upon onf' rec:.tricted front, Wd
 thc French 
estimate of the forc eng.lged on April qth, 
fhe enemy 10,..';( ::. must, of cour
_' be Id.rge1v a matter of 
conjecture, and this is a pity, beraus(' the proportion 
between the 10<;' :; of the ottensive and the number of the 
enemy u<;ed at any moment upon th(' defensi\ e is the 
b
ential point of the "hole matter, The curve of 10 , 
could \\e shike it, would certainl\' fall during the l.:l<;t 
few wLeks because the enenn'
 àttack
 havi bl'en de- 
lin.'red at such much longl r mt(,f\"ab. and in the lulls 
between there ha
 been hardly d.nv adion at all. On the 
other hand, the un \'C "mIld - risc "rather 
harply between 
the beginning and the middle of the attair, from the 
development of tl\f' Flench heavy artillery fire again<;t the 
(;erman trenche "hich grew verv largd
T in \"olnme 
heÌ\\ l'en the c'nd üf F,- bruan dnd thp middle of :\lalch, 
sino which date it h..<; })el'n maintai ned d.t about the 
.,un" late. 
It is \\ 01 th notin::. that the r timdtl 
 !It (,erman 10'-S(,5 
in front of Y,ldun put ,lhollt tlmllgh the Pre::._, have 
nevI r had oflicial 
.L11ctj()n, hut till h. 
 , \ identlv heen.a 
\ en <;trong dIm t mold to k,-, p the puhli...h 'c( figures 
do\' n below th... hue !:Ull', to epn ..d \\ h,lt hu...ine _' men 
(;111 ff .I. highh C')lI' . \ ,ltl . l' , (,tim.LÌ fhe n ,1-.;on') 
for "uclt d pnblic polil ,UI (ìl)\ iOl 'n(ll" h '\Ilanwhile. 
the bl,t niden, oht.un L:)l' ha<, .0111 ÍIom tllf' great 
quantit\" of pli\',Lte infOlIl..üi 'u \dÜ h hd" hl'l n tairl
" 
\\ id"ly di"tribuh i 1 'hind tile III I'ah..., f ,r m...t.lnn 
the Itt,l k on th \1,111 d'I"OIIlIl,e t( .1 d rhe 
\\h" \\1 .l' \\ltn t 1hut .LIl.. nù (I,LJ tld.in tl 
h, Idllnth' of \\ 11 f , th . I ':. J ,', lIf I, \\ ill llot 
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alJow Jp"s than t-:,ooo of thlC' t'm'm
' hit hf'tween Bdhin- 
court and Cumit>r 'S in that one' a,,
al1lt. It is a perfectly 
dear open field and the chance of keeping an accurate 
estimate is at its highest. l'pon the ha"is of this ::.ort of 
private evidence one can hardly doubt that the totallos5P<; 
in the sixt
':odd days an' now well polst the ,;00,000. They 
were reaching that figure before the great attack of Apnl 
'J th . 


The Enemy Civilian Attitude 


One great factor in the enemy's military po;;.ition 
which we are inclined to forget in this country is tl
e 
attitude of his civilian population; and not only of hIS 
civilian population, but of great masses of his rank and fik 
in the armv, For it is at once a strength and weakness of 
his upon thp military side that this opinion is still quite 
simply and unalterably com"inced, not so much that 
(;erman victory is certain (as Hindenberg was clamouring 
the other day) as that victory has already been 
achieved, 
I s<\'y that this is at once a strength and a weakness, It 
is a 
trength in two ways: it permits his higher command 
to work untrammelled by criticism and to command all for 
any effort with a certàinty of response, It is always an 
element of strength, though a dangerous and ephemeral 
one, to be governing men who over e::.timate their 
power. But it is a weakness chiefly in this: That, being 
a falsehood it has, like all balances on the \\Tong side, 
to be kept up at compound interest. 
Xapoleon \\ith a real foundation of decisive \,ictories 
,"ery different indeed from that enjoyed by the German 
higher command, suffered grievously from this weakness 
during the later part of the year 1812 and all the year 
181 3 and the first months of 1814 up to his abdication, 
'\'hat people who rely upon the "over capitalisation" 
of national confidence chiefly have to dread is exactly 
what a debtor has to dread or, for that matter, anyone 
who shirks reality, and that is, ultimate liquidation. fhey 
e\'en usually exaggerate in imagination the whole effect 
which the unpleasant truth will have when it comes, and 
they are therefore led into efforts more expensive than 
are really needed to stave off that moment, 
I am not sure that the continued \vaste of men upon 
the sector of Verdun is not largely concerned with thi-; 
point. The German Press amI the (;crman orders of the 
day conti on one in such a conception. For instance, 
Deimling, in command of the 15th Corps (Strasburg) 
issued an Order of the Day doubtless similar to order.; 
issued by many other commanders upon the German side 
last February, but peClùiar in this, that it has fallen into 
our hands. This Order of the Day ðpressed to his troops 
the confidence of the higher command in an immediate 
reduction of the French forces west of the :\leuse, and 
the occupation of the bridge" and to\\ n of Verdun as part 
of the original attack now nine '\l'cks past. 
There was no neccs"ity for such hombastic utterances 
in the purely military sphere, fhere is no military 
necessity for any part of that stream of prophecy which 
pours out over Germany (and America and England) from 
the enemy's peblicity bureau
, All Deimling had to ask 
of his soldiers was a special effort, and the only language 
necessary to such a pronouncement was the ordinarv 
language of glory and duty and the rest. But 
 felt it in- 
cumbent upon him, or rather he was instructed, to 
promise specifically a highly definite result, which in 
point of fact wac; not redf'hed, 
You see the same sort of thing in the ddily press of the 
enemy, which is, of cours
, written up, so far as these 
notices are concerned, directly by agents of the German 
War Officf' 
First an attack ic; being made to capture thp local 
defencec; of a mighty" f01':re...::." called '"erelun. ltìis 
bound to succeed, For nearly en'ry reader of the 
German daily pre
3 has heard of the" fortrpss of Yerdun " 
since he was a child. Not une in a thousand studie
 the 
war sufficiently to know that there is no "uch " fortrec;s " 
left under pre ent rondition'" not one in 500, perhap
, 
eVen read
 a map, fhe Em
'1 ror go_ to tIlf' front of the 
Yl.rdun 
ector and makc; e\- cry preparation for furmal 
t'ntry into the to\\n, much as b'e did bcfor(' 
ancy nineteen 
monthc; ago, :\Ieanwhile the oapers arc instructed to say 
that .,: '"erdun opens the ro,.ld to Pali,,' d perfcctl\, 


meaningle
<; phra, 1\1'\:t that Verdun i"- ff the heart of 
Francp" which is not only empty but idiotic. Ne,t, 
for some weeks, that progresc; "though slow, is sure,'. 
next that .. '"erdnn is im-ested and besieged" (which 
it isn't), and lastly, that entry into 'Terdun is " certain" 
-\\ith no fuller hint at what the value of 
uch an entry 
might bp, 
Xow there was no necðsity for all this save the keep- 
ing up of a legend, Save for that legend the Emppror was 
perfectly free to go quiptly to the sedor in which he was 
principally interlC'sted and to watch e\-ents like a soldipr 
and not like an actor. There was no necLssitv for sa\"incr 
that the reaching of the :\leuse at Verdun and the acêon
 
panying capture of great numbers of prisoners and guns 
would "open the way to Paris." The German higher 
command knew perfectly "ell it would do nothing of 
the sort, and by using that phrase they were simply 
piling on more to the debt which would hLl\'e "ome day 
or other to be liquidated, 


German "Victories" 


As the affair goes on one notices another dl'vf'lopn1l'nt, 
The attack is not so often spoken of as the "siege of 
Verdun" it becomes" the victory of A\"ocourt 'Yc
od," 
"The victory of Malancourt," ., The victory of Hau- 
court'" The public in Germany is thus nourished \\ ith 
unfailing SUCClC'''ses, 
I ha\'e already sugge;ted in these columns what I im- 
agine will be the last development of all. It is only a 
conjecture but it is worth watching. I conceive that the 
moment when this offensive is abandoned will be marked 
by the sudden publication in the German Press of im- 
mense (and false) totals of prisoners and material cap- 
ÌlIred, and probably some false and heavily cut-down 
total of the German losses incurred, 
One other point seems likely. It is this, Sume con- 
tinuation of the attack on the Verdun sector will probablv 
be maintained until another big offensi\-e has been 
undertaken. (;ermanv i.; bound to attack. She has no 
choice, That is why' it was perfectly safe to 30110\\', as 
was done in these columns, for a great enemy offenc;in' 
on the 'restern front before the end of the "inter and 
the drying up of the Polish front. She must attack again 
somewhere soon, And the political side of this over- 
lapping of two expensiw operations will be inducing 
the public to forge.t the Verdun failure in their excite- 
ment over the next effort. 
Where that <;ffort may be designed only those can tell 
who at Headquarters are noting the signs of concentra- 
tion, For all \yc know here in England there may as yet 
be no such signs apparent. One theory, plausible enough, 
::.uggests that the attempt will be made against some 
portion of the British frunt. Another, more likel
', 
against the point of junction bet\\ een French and British 
upon the Lpper Somn1f', \\Íth the advantage if it were 
successful over a belt of a few miles of cutting the main 
railwa y communication beÌ\\ een Paris and the Straits 
of Dover. 
Yet another theory is that 110 further great offen
i\Te 
upon the we<;t will be attempted by the enemy, but thdt 
the \\est will be left to the dcfenc;ive the moment the soil 
permits of an attack upon the Russian front. But all 
these things are mere guess work except to the men 
who are receiving the reports of German movement, and 
it i" waste of time to speculate upon them. 


A Note 


As I conclude the writing of this article, ne" s reaches 
London of another carefully thollghtout off('nsive plan 
just launched by the enemy. It louks even more futill' 
than the earlier ones. The great combination \\ hich \\as to 
haw been a powerful feint on the B1Ítish coa
t coupkd with 
a sudden drain of troops to Ireland and ('haos meanwhile 
through an attack by air, has so far resulted in a few 
of the Sinn Fein in arms, th(' sinking of the only munition 
ship sent, the capture of one m3.d man, the hurried 
appearance of a few Zeppelins, immr-diatcly chased 
a\\ay, and a few shells on Lowestoft, If it gin's the men 
"ho themselves feel panic and also work on the fears of 
others, some meac;ure of the enemy's lark of judgment 
the silly thing \\ ill not have been in \"ain. H. BJï T Ol 
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ULTIMATUM 


By Arthur Pollen 


T HE pdst week hd
 heen m.lrked by n1l m 'ntous 
e\'ents, The long e'\.pected American uti natum 
, to Ccrmany has actually been dispatched, 
LO\Hstoft and Zeebrugge have heen bombarded. 
_\n attempt ha
 been made to land arms in Ireland, 
This i1l\'asion \"as at tìrst treated as a joke -but subsL- 
f(tH'nt l1e\\ s slim\ s that it \\ as a carefully considered 
dfort. It \\a
 made by a di:"gui',
d crui
er, helped by .I. 
submarine, fhe ship its
'If wa" sunk by our fom 
though the curious \\ ordi.ng of the .\dmiralt V announce- 
ment make
 it qnite impo

ible to guess' the means, 
Amongst the 
urvi\"ors, all of \\'hom it must be suppo,,
d 
\\ ere made prisom rs was the ,rebel C a
"ment, and at the 
moment of writing h . i in L
Jlldon awaiÜng trial by court 
martial. On Tne"day at .J.Jo a,m" the Cerman battle 
cruiser
 attempted a "econd bombardment of Lowestoft, 
this making the first effort to cros" the X orth Sea since 
D2cember, H)q, The. squadron was engaged by all the 
néL\"al forc( j in tl1(' locality, but these, one mu"t presume, 
wen' limited to destroyers and light cruisers, TIH' 
(;l.'flnan" took tu flight incontinently, but not before they 
had dropped shell enough in 1.0\\ ('stoft to kill three ddults 
and a child, The BI itish light craft pursued, and kept 
in touch \\ith them. in the hope no doubt, thdt our own 
hdttle crui"ers would cut off till enemy and bring him 
to action before he had got \\ ithin the defence
 of his 
minefields, Some of the pursuing "-quadron were hit, but 
none were sunk, But a" no mention is made of the"t.; 
more powerful squadron
 being engaged, it must be 
assumed that, a" after tIll' Il)q. attacks on Yarmouth 
and Scarborough, the raiders have managed tu get clean 
,l\\ .lv. Twentv-four hours before thi
 .\dmiral Bacon's 
fon ;,
 seemed to ha \ (' got into touch \\ ith some Cerman 
d
stIoycrs off Zpebrugge, to havc dri\"en them into that 
harb:nlr, and th2n t9 IÍJ.\" ' gi\'cn that plaCi such a bom- 
bardmont as it has ne\ er had hefore. In thi" case thl' 
initiati\ e \\a" probably purely British, T\\o poinb in 
connpdion \\Ïth the J 0\\ estoft and Irish raids arc nott-- 
worthy, In the first the safety of the rd\'aging crui

rs 
\\ as ";ncur('d hy Zeppelin reronnaissance, "auld the 
pos ;si.on of 
imildr craft hy us have made it too dangerou"- 
a venture In the Irish c!fort a submarine and cruiser 
worked in company This is a comhination, the possi- 
hility of which our patrolling 
quadrons will haw to 
keep constantly in mind when they search seeming 
nentrab. 
[j}(' C a"
m.:nt attempt to l,lIld arm..; in It eland and 
th,' raid on Low,;toft mu',t he read togptlll'r. 
rhe .\dmiraltv announcement taken - bv itself. and 
n'ad in absolutc ignorance of conditions in Ireland, 
suggests a touch of light comedy, But probablv it i" d 
mistake to look at it in any such light. Xeither Case- 
ment nor his (;erman el11plo
;ers would be likelv to start 
on an enterpri
.. of this kind \\ ithout hope" that, in the 
unlikelv event of the arms being got through to the It i"h 
Loa
t, 'there would be !:>omebodv \\ illing to usn them. 
If there wa" an
.' eXJL.ctation of rau"-ing- "-,'rious trouble 
in {[('ldnd, then the raid on Lo\\e"-toft 1BdV w,'l1 hav, heen 
LJ.lculated to make thc' most of the 
itllàtion, 
The (;l'rmdn
 are o;reat architect" in moral l'ffl'rts, and 
thuugh their assMllb on British nerves ha'\I' 
o far not 
been' H'IMid by an'\' great perturbation of th(' popular 
iudgment, there are not wanting sign..;, at an
' r,lte in 
London, thdt person... of reputed light and leading ma\ 
\ ct he SlN l'ptible tll terrorism, ,\nd mordl cun.,idl'ld- 
ii Ill" apart, it i-. al\hl\; a good card to play on England' 
feLlr of il1\ a-.ion. IE it dop..; nothing el..;e it Illa v ,er\"(' tu 
kel'p troops in the
 ' i-.l.ll1ds that \\ould be highly dLwgel- 
ul'" 1'I..;('\"her('. 
.\nd b..yon<l hoth of the' object..; the Cerman gn\ prn- 
ment is fan to fac \\ith ,l difficult, \\ith America no" 
from which tl1\ re is no outlet th

t i-. 'not di...,lstrOlh either 
to its home pre..tlgl' <)1' to it" Illilitdl V hop('..;. It h.I" 1)1' 
I"fln1l' then, an oh\ iouo; nee ih of tllf' ,ituation 
tl' e re,lk Jlue kind of di\er-.ion;!l attack on (;re.l1 
nritLlin, l'itlll'r h\ bOlllb.lrding it.. I"fla-.t or h\ pretendin,.. 
tu 11 ,k! .l r('hellion in l1d.lIld. ffll not utlle'n\ i lIuld 


German civilian attention be turned from the most 
important i,,!:>ue of the day, 

Ir. \\ïlson's not(' to Berlin leaves German\T to choose 
between th(' absolutp abandonment of all the methods 
that ha\ e given success to her submarines, and a final 
rupture \\ith th(' l'nited States of America, In sending 
this note :\Ir. \\ïlson has done exactly what he was 
expected to do, It follo"ed logically on the discussions 
which ha\"e taken place during the last thirteen months. 
His demand that the Senate and the Hou!:>c of Repre- 

entdti\'eS ...hould each pass resolutions supporting the 
(;O\'ernment's polin' clearly indicated that this step was 
imminent, 
It wa" ine\ it able that the Cnited State,; would take 
this line for Ì\\O rea suns The issue with (;ermany is on 
a plain matter of right and \\ rong, And it occurs in the 
form of war which, for a great many years now, has been 
regulated bv law in a spns' in \"hich land war never has. 
:\0 cruis
'r "captain can captme or sink an enemy ship 
\\ ithout his action being liahle to re\ iew in a court of law. 
Xote, for mstance, the recent case of the Captain of the 
Carmania having to tell his story of the sinking of the 
Cap Traial[!,ar in open court. A German General can 
captme and plunder a town and abu"e the inhabitants 
apparently at will, and do "'hat he likes \\ ith the loot. 
\nyone \\ ho is interested in a neutral which is captured 
or sunk has his remedy in th(' Prize Courts, and all naval 
action is liable to be re"iewed by a court martial. These 
are truth>; that should prove illuminating to those who 
tall.. of " navali
m .. and" militarism," as namcs for an 
equdl tyranny. 


Effects of Sea Action 


It is, hio;toricalh', strict1\" true to :-av that the humanis- 
ing of \\ ar beF>an \\Ïth 
,I'a \\'ar. Sea ,Iètion is in its essence 
alway..; simple and al\\ays direct. It lends it<.;elf to strict 
inn:stigation, to accurate and unmistakable analysi
, 
rhe moment, therefore, tlut (;ermanv carried her con- 
tempt of the Christian and ci\'ilised code into this field 
her crim \\en' nut only op,'n tu the detection and con- 
demnation of the neutral \\ orld, but no e)..cuses or 
mendaciti( ; . ould eloud the issue, The dearness of the 
facts then, the tr.ldition that sed war \\ as gm'erned bv 
law, the simplicit
, with which it was seen that the issue 
\\a... one of right and \\rong, made the attitude, which the 
l'nited State... ha"- nO\\ a..;sumed, ine\"itable from the tirst. 
The con
eq uellCh of t his ultimatum \\Ï1I he twofold, 
It has alreadv had an o\'l'r\\hl'lming moral efted, It gi\'(
s 
a final shap
 to th\' judg-ment of the neutr.tl world, dud 
the allied helligelent" would be less than human if th('\' 
\\ere not comforted and encouraged. 1he judgment c;f 
.\mericd. Oil EUWpl'dn affairs in a W,lY anticipate" that of 
posterity. ""hl'n till' XL'W \\ odd is callctl into e'\.istence 
d" a critic of the morals of the Old, it redre
,.,l'" the balance 
which the war ha" thro\"n out of gear. If, like the judg- 
ment of posterity, it has taken some time to become 
dfective. this fact only allds emphasis to the tinality of 
its character. Ill(' e\'ent, then, is one th.lt has only to 
he df'11nl'd for it...; \ altw to t1l' measured, fhl' large"t 
neutral statl', the most denHJClatic community in the 
\\orld in \\ hich opinion-. .1.11(1 judgments are c'am as"ed 
.Illd I''\.pre
<''d "ith a freedom unknO\\ n e!s\'\\ here- h.li 
spo1.en \\ ith dUI' clt'liher.ltiOIl dnd in unmistakable 
\\orcl", ,md \\ith it
 prote-.t hd"; put .I. tl'11ll to its neutrality. 
rhe thing is ,I JJOl tent, \\ hen \\ I' rcnwmher that no country 
i-. I( ; pn'p.tred for or le desirou" of \\ ar than the 
. \mcncan Statl Illclt thi... rl'luctanCl is ,I me'asnre of 
\m 'I iCdn 
incerit'v \\ill not be 1(1...t on tll(' (;enu,ll1 C;o\"ern- 
n1Pnt! i\nr ,,\ill'it f,til to pelcciH' that if the l"nited 
Stdtl hll oml' helligerc'nt, fellow \ ictinh among the 
lleutl.lb nuv he l'n, our,! :ed to join ,!
 \\ell. 
\TI ry ft, n m\ \pn "iono.; of opinion hd\ p reacÏIeù us 
and it i" nllt . ert,LÏn that any of thl dre of importance, 
111l'1l h.l.... heen 110 ':(,1\er,tl pn'
", nmml('nt perhap
 
he. ,LII.... Willi' h.l h"'1\ permitted, IlIi.. rdin'nce' is an 
l'\.1 ellent pi ouf th.! 1 the II ighll C Pllln\,lIid rl'dli
,-' that the 
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findl chuice mu...t now b,' made Tt i" a.n immen
p result. 
f ;ermanv ha... to ll1c1.h it... choit kn\l\\ 1ll
 that It st
nds 
at the har of the pUblic Lùlbcienn cOll\,lcted of 
'
l1nf', 
\\ hat will the Highc"r l ommand's choice be? I ho"e 
\\ ho ha\ e followed the de' dopment... of 
;erman policy 
in the month
 of Fehruary and ::\larch will se
 without 
difficult\' the choice it will ,. ish to ta1.l', For 'IX ,mon
hs 
previou
ly \"on TirpitL had dl'\'oted the. \\ hole engmee
mg 
n'soUl"Ct>"; of (;elmdn, to the preparatIOn of a \"ast sub- 
marine campaign dgàin-;t the 
h.ipping that s
n'ed these 
i:"lands, While the
" preparcl.tIons were gomg o
 at 
home, Count Bernstorff \\ a-. trdng to keep Amencan 
opinion in ch(ck, Si... \\ -:e1." or 
o before the gr
nd 
attack wa... due he pIa 
 l'd hl
 ma-.ter card, and ,for ,a tIme 
it looked as if. b\ OUi arming of merchant ships m self- 
defence Gt'lmam' hdd been :>upplied \\ith exactly the 
argumc
t that \, auld tak, AI
leIica 
ut o
 the contro- 
\ crsv, In tllt' first flush of till:" s
emmg nctory, 
Iarch 
I
t \\dS ann.ounced a... the date on \\ hieh the slaughter ?f 
the merchantmen \\ould begin, fhen suddenly, It 
became clear that BeIll
torff had failed, that the Amencan 
(;overnment were too wdl ad\"i:"èd, both of law ,and 
hi
tory, to accept his, sop
istrie
, It beca.m
 Ob\lOUS 
that the TirpitL: campaign, If carn

 out ';'-S TlrpItz, meant 
it to be, \\ auld precipitate the cn
ls which the (.erman 
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The Conscq ucnces of Defiance 
But if the public upinion in Genn<lI1Y compels a detidllce 
of America, if the tI ue proportions of the surrender ar
 
appreciated and are Seen to be intolerable, something 
much more serious than the continuance of the submarine 
campaign will follow, For ruthless as it has been during 
the past fhe weeks, it is to be noted that the only liners 
and pdssenger ships attacked, have been the victim
 of 
misllllderstood or di
obeyed in;;tructions, The cases of 
the Palnmba1/g and the Tubantia I dealt with over d 
month ago, It is against reason to suppose that thc 
(
erman Higher Command could ever have intended theo.;e 
ships to be sunk. Xeither do I believe that the Sussc", 
was sunk by order. The official account of this incident 
as published by the enemv is a lame enough affair, if it 
io.; interpreted as an effort to prove that the Susscx wa<; 
not sunk, but if it is read as an explanation or an excuse for 
sinking her, it is a different matter altogether. In no 
conceivable form of naval operation can the difficultie<; 
in identifying an opponent be so gn>at as in submarine 
operations, If, as one supposes, all the more experienced 
C boat commanders have perished, if all the present 
commanders are doing their work reluctantly and, re- 
membering their predecessors' fate, in a pardonably 
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Daily average of Ships sunk, Note that in the past week the losses have fallen below normal 


:.overnment knew at dll co
b IllU,;t be a,'oided. Van 
firpitL: \\dS thereupon dismis:"ed, 
But the (;overnment had reckoned without the effect 
Jf it... pre' ious education of German public opinion, The 

reed that the submarine \\ a:" the only "veapon against 
Engldnd and could be made an etfec
ive weapon, had 
sunk deeply into the German conscil'ncp, and the 
trange 
spectdcle \\a... en of a submissive people f()rcing the 
hdnds of their autocratic rulers. fhree weeks behind 
time, then, the campaign began, A month of it has 
hrought the ultimatum which the clearer heads had, from 
the filst days of :\Iarch, fully reali,.t'd to be inevitable, 
The first, and indeed the only in..;tinct of the German 
f ;0\ erument in this crisis must be to go back to their 
attitude hefore the agitation forced their hands, The 
Kai....er dnd Bethmann \ on Hollweg will then do their 
hest to :;urrcnder. The American (;on'rnment "ill do 
ib be
t to make that surrender easy. So much is clear 
from :\11'. \\ïllard' c excpedingly interesting notes from 
\\'a
hington in the l\c\\' York Eænill{.: Post. And )11'. 
Willard is credited by his countrymen \\ith a clo:"e and 
singular knO\dedge of :\Ir. \rib.on" \\ i<;he:" and intentions. 
But though everythin
 "ill be done to make the 
urr('Jlder 
l'dW. the 
urrender itself "ill ha\ tn be ab"olute. 1t 
J1lU
t takp the form of a complete :"u...pension of the \\ hole 

ubmarine campaign a<; \\'
 ha\'e known it hitherto, Onlv 
time can show whether tlw (;erman (;overnn1Pnt thàt 
had to yield aft m di
ll1i... ing van Tirpitz i<; strong ('nough 
nO\\ to fac p c:.n abjert a humiliation, If it i
, then' 
follow:" from the Amelic:tI1 note a miIi.tary re."ult of the 
first import
nc^, tü wit,.a \ irtu
lIy complete security for 
the 5C..I. 5Cl Vl\:C of the alhed bclh
PI rnb, 


shahen state of nerves, the wonder js, not that such a 
mistake as happened in the case of the SUSSCy occurred 
but that there are not manv more such blunders, At any 
rate, Tuballtia, Palamballg - and Sltssn stand alone, and 
it 
('ems incredible that some eighty ships could havc 
been sunk during these five weeks, and no other liners 
sunk or attacked, except on the suppo
ition thcl.t liner
 
ha\Te been deliberately omitted from the proscription, 
If Germany refuses to yield to America, the first result 
must be that the attack on liners will become as ruthle

 
as has been the attack on freighters. This is a mdtter 
in which the belligerents' new Ally -if, indeed, "he ...hould 
decide to become ar,'\lly- will not be able to help u
. 
The onh" etfecti\ e naval defence against submarines are 
fast, wèll armed light craft, and in this the Americall 
:N a \'y is con"picuouslv lacking. The immediate res
llt 
then of America's intn \"ention m<LV throw a f.tr hea\ IeI' 
strdin upon the Admiralty's deferi
ive organisatio,n, hv 
breeding a ne\'., and in some respects, a more for!1udaþk 
threat again
t our "hipping, This 110 doubt is 
 Slt
l
tIOIl 
which the Admiralty has anticipated, and it IS dl
cult 
to suppa'''' that there is any form of defensive that h not 
being pu
hed to de\'elopment at the maximum pn.......u
c 
But other Departments of Government nll
:"t re<ll
... 
that thi:" new situation, if it should arise, will reqUirt 
<;pecialmeasun ". The building of new merchant shipping 
must be made to rank as equal in national importance 
with the making of munitions or the supply of the Royal 
::\dVV, 
o far Admiraltv reshictions on merchant 
:-.hipping h
l.\"e bpen largely withdrawn, but th
s fo
 Í\\C 
L.\.ccllent reason
 doe
 not :>ufJice. First, slupwnghb, 
boilerIllah.crs, rivettcrs. etc., \\ hile "illing t:IlOlwh to 
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t.ld..le naval cOlbtrudion, 
hll\\ no IJJ.triutic inclination 
to tlno\V tht Sdme drdollr into mercantile work, for 
the 
eason th.lt they do not redlise ib nationdl importano' 
Selondly, the firms that have contracts \\ith shipowner
 
:lor the production of steamers, ha\e no inducement to 
rdi
(' \\ages or push on \\ith this work, for the reason that 
any ships they build must he delivered under contracts 
made when economic cOlldition
 Were totally different 
from those that now pre\ ail. If the
' complete the ships, 
they do so at a los
, And as O\'er half a million tons 
hd\'e been contracted for, the loss would be formidable, 
It is for the"e 1\\0 rea"ons that it is clear that onlv 
GO\ernment action can put the rene\\al of our merchant 
shipping on the footing \\hich its importance as a national 
interest now demands. 
Xext, it follows from the e"isting shortage and the 
threatened. greater shortage, that th(' restriction of 
imports must be made a great deal more rigorous than it 
is fhe employment of Sir Guy Grand to supervise this 
gUdrantees that the Government
 polin, whatever it is, 
\\ ill be carried out" ith the greatest po"sible ability and 
1Ïrmness. It is more to the purpose that this policy 
should be as strict as possible, and that oncf' principles 
are laid down, no pressure to allow exceptions should, 
c\ en in a single case, be permitted, 


The Case of the U nderwrítcrs 


Finally ther(' i
 the gra\'e question of insurance, the 
impurtance of \\'hich 
 'ems in some quarters to he very 
little realised, In this 11eld the ('xce
... profit ta
 may 
pro\ e to be of que-;tionable "Ü,dom, The husines<; ot 
unùerwriting hdS been held to be a trade and not a 
profc"sion, dnd thl. indi\'idnals and firms eng'aged in it 
hd\'(' to pay last year'L and now the enhanccd impost 
un all after "ar profib. Some of the largest operators 
han already "ithdra\\ n from undenniting altogether 
and others threaten to withdraw, To them it "imply 

e('m<; to be a C.i"P of .. Heads von win: tails I lose. . 
1l11' ChanCf,1\or hci", of course, nldCll' certain l:oncessions 
to them, The trdn
,iction,> of two veal'S ar(' to be brought 
into account, Ï1bteMI of on1\' ont', and the exces.. ta" 
profit..; i
 not tu be IMyahle'till the end of the preselit 
jindncial YI'ar. Bllt i" not the applic,ltion of this tax 
mistaken in tins p.lrticul,u' case? .\t most undel writin
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is half a busines" and hdlf a profe...sion, T Il no cumme)"'"!dl 
IIndertdking doc..; indi\idudl e
pprienCf and judgment ,II 
atfect a man's dction. But thi..., after all, i., nut the point. 
fhe point is that we are in a form of L '.I. \\ .1.1' in \\ hich the 
uncertainties are greater than thev ha\ l' ever bl en, and 
that never was a free undef\Hiting market more nt:edl'd, 
.\.nything which \\oeakens the mark
 t i
 bad polic
. 
The underwriters ha've de,>erved \\ell of the Ildtion, FJ um 
the first their dction has been mdrked by puhli, 
pirit. 
But their position is difficult, It is impo....,ihle lor the 
Admiralty to give them information "hich \\ill enable 
them to -judge the probabilitie-; of dny one route hein,.:, 
safer than any other. With an enemy \\ ith th(' morcd:- lOf 
the German and armed \\ith a wedpon likl the ,>uhmarinl., 
it is literally true to say that at an," moment all\'thin" 
may happen. This i<; surely not a situation in which. 
howeyer numerous the thousands that Lcll1 be drawn 
in taxation, the Exchequer'., rereipb \\ ill r()mpl'n
ate 
for a diminution in the confidence of the underwritels 
in their business, For the po.."cs
lOn of a great reserve 
fund is of the essence of confidence in this affair. I cannot 
help thinking that anything the Chancellor might lose 
by omitting this tax altogether \\o
Ild be gained fiye,time... 
over by the community in lo\\er undenuiting ratl ", and 
the added buoyancy and couragL \\ hich the prevdlence 
of a low underwriting rate gives to the shippin
 wurld. 
And if the tax cannot be remitted clitogether t\\O chang"'" 
dt least might with advantage be made. LLt the e"L 
pro1115 ta
 for underwriters be hah ed un thl glOund th,Lt 
their business is at least in IMrt prok..
iunal, a nd let no 
tax be levied at all until after the \\ dr is O'.er, .../1 thdt thi., 
period of e
ceptional-and to a great e
tcnt inc,ilculdhlc 
-risk should be dealt \\ith as a "'hole, 


The Submarine \Val' 


I continue this week the daily a\ erage I 111\ l" hewn in 
the last number. It \\ ill be seen th.lt dm in!; the IM"t 
seven days the losse" ha\ e dropped below one a d.lY, that 
is below. normal. The pre
ent fdll Cdll ll.lrdl.\ he ('x- 
plained by the American note. It i" mOIl' plOh,lble t
at 
t
 fdll is due to the u
ual caus ''', n,lIlwl.\', the ne'

 It V 
ot all surviving bOdts to return home' for relit ,md the 
f.lct that many bOdts h,l\'c not slll\'i\ed. 
&\IUllll{ l'uLLI:.N. 


U nhU010rOUS 


Philosopher 


By Dcsmond 
IacCarthy 


N o nC[
G a look of dhs,trdction on the fdcl,of 
1.\' 
'omJ>dlllon, I asked him \Vhdt Iw \\dS thmkmg 
dbout. "T LUll thinking," he H'plied smiling, 
"ahout Herbèrt Spf'ncer." I lool-ed at him 
in ,btoni..hment. But dftel \\ ards wlH'n "e parted my 
thought
, too, strayed off in that direction, and I found 
t hl'm amusing. 
I [crbert Spencer'." lutobiltr,yaþll' i.-; one of the iuost 
tJ ,lIl
parenth' hone
t books ('yer written, :\Ien have 
oft('n trieí! to ronk . them--elve hut \ anitv or the 
lk'"ire for sympath.\T. or the penitent instinct ,ue the 

troJlg.'
t moti\ e.., which prompt such ,lttempb, and tlll'Y 
,m di
tOl ting inHuenl'('<; of th(' most in
idious nature. 
I or re.lllv tluthful df-portraiture 
ome compldcency 
,111d much detdchmcut arc nen .,Sdrv; and these .ire not 
qUdlitie,> \\hich generally urge a ma'n to tell all he kno\\
 
,lhout him elf. Bv it"elf self-complacency may produce 
,lIl amalingly fatuous bool-.; the life of Lord Herbert of 
Chertburv .llld Rem ('uuto r cHini'!. autobiographv ,u e 
n,l"I,Hent leading, hut then 
('\ era 1 pinche'<; of 
alt must 
h ta\...l'n with e' ery page, for tlH' authol <; are out to 
makl' detinite impll 
.,ion, .\h,,"lllte detclchment ag,liu 
pre 'pnb a 1lld.n from writing ahout him-;df at all, The 
men then "ho lla\'L writtf'n about thnuseh b mo...t 
tl uthfuUv die thos" who ha.ve taken their work so setiou
lv 
that it ; 'ms natural that the world should want to know 
.1U about them, and who, at thl' <;ame time, are 
o 
".lti..tì.ed with what thev havl ùone, and ",,0 Lon\'inced of 
n..; impoLtancf', that thpv do not c.tre a rap "hat thp \\orId 
think Thi' \\d__ th(' Cd<; \\ith Herbelt SpenCl'1. 
rhe lJ,'If. . t bl, nil in him (If elf-Ulmp\,Ll"ency \\ ith thl 


ab;;ence of personal vanity ha<; prnducl'd a \)( .1. of LillI i.- 
\',lUed honesty and tepidity, 1t h,ts been '>did th,lt l
ihhun 
wrok about himself in e
,ldly tlw ",une tow' ,h 111' \\ IOt< 
about the H.omdn Empire '. HerheIt Spenco'r \\lote' 
about himself in eXdctly the ",uue tour' ,'<" 1\1' \\1. IÌI' ,lhout 


$ortcs $bè1l
cspcaríal1æ 
By sm Sm
FY LEE 


The Reunited :\Jinistn'; 

Iell shall deal1f1laddised/r S011lcll1llC.\, 
lI'hich after-hours ,f}lU lo.wu to repell! 
Rich.,d Ill, 'V.. n'. 291.3. 


P drliamen t in Secret Se
,>ion : 
Sea/uþ your liþs, and t;i'i'c 110 'words 
but 1111/ Ill, 
Thc businfSs as!.:cth silmt SL ruJ', 
2 lIenn "I.. I , Ii , 1!9 90, 


President \Vilson's latP<;t pr n nounCt-'l11pnt<;: 
He is a'iilala. 
Re tells tltet so hims If. 
r
oil . ond r ;d. J. 25
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the Cnn er
 He \\ as not in the least afraid of making 
the Cni\ èl, dull h
 \\dS a" perfectly indifferent abol!t 
making him ,elf ont uninteresting, His business was 111 
hoth . ,; to l,eneralis aod corrdate phenomena. :\Iany 
men ha\ e '" rt::wed thenbeh"es np to confessing publirly 
thev were \\ icked or have done mean things, But 
a'o i'n the . a"'
 of H,ousseau, pride usually peeps out in the 
tal t that they are obviously conscious that they arc own- 
jng up to the- things othf'r men c
nceaI. Theyarr proud 
\\':1('n they romp:trC' thcl11seln'" \nth others, :\Iany ha\'e 
\\ ritten them,.;el\". dO\\ n a.... rascab, or a
. a
ses of thC' 
"a\' and free'" kickin<T kind' hut \'elT fe\\ ha\"e tried to 
del>ict thel11'oèh"e'-' at t
IlI length as ess
'ntially d,u?l. Such 
,U1 achie\ el11ent is h{'\ ond the reach of hunuhtv, and 
can only he accompli
hecI by one ttl'l Herbert Spl'ncer 
in wholiI thl' pdssion for tlUth has no other ri\ al Pdssions. 


Fascinating Result 
The re'onlt IS fascinatine-. PC'I haps when thp Svnthetic 
Philo..;oph\'. that [')w of 
tout volumes bound in the 
phil()soph
'r.... fa\'ouritC' colour, .. an impure pnrple." is 
forgotten, its authur may still be remembered as the most 
]>cdect specimen of a human t
"pe, There is no name 
for this type, but we han' a name for his oppo
ite; we 
c,lll him a humorist. It was not that Herbert Spencer 
wa
 an antigelast : ,,0 far indeLd from looking forward to 
th{' day of the last joke, he "as pathetically appreciatiye 
of jokè". 
ceking them himsdf with care and hope, But 
his mind was exartlv the kind of mind in ,,'hich humour 
dop" not li\'e, The JOkes he made himself. or appreciated, 

'-ere little tiny jokes; he neyer saw a big one in his life. 
Ife tells us in' hi" autobiography that a sudden access of 
moderately good health enabled h
m to mak
 one once 
in the hIP of \\ïght He ""as on a lwliday there with 
(
, If, Le\\ b, and at lunch he records that he remarked that 
it pr.>duced very big chops for so small an island, 
H"rbeJ t Spencer had a hearty deep laugh: and 
hi... O\\n chuck1c
 which foll(J\\ed this remark must have 
"een very funny, One can imagine his companion, after 
gazing for a moment in ama
ement 3t the delighted 
'ountenanc: of the phill.c-.opher, bursting into laughter 
hil11
df. Idughter which \\ould he echoed bv still dceper 
gufta\\ 0 from the onl
' begcttei of th(, original joke, in 
their turn prO\ oking redouhled peals from the other, and 
so on till climax was agelin reached memorable after fort v 
Y(,lrS, and the reaction set in, wl1f'n the philosophÙ 
suddenly recovering his balance and norl11ál frame of 
mind, remdrl.ed on the cdusal connection between humour 
and health. 


'Vhisky on Top of Wine 


I>l _Tihin
 a wellk on Ben Xcvi,., in another pa
,.;age, he 

,l
 .. I found my"elf posste'ssed of a quite unusual 
amount of agility; bl.ing able to leap fr,;m rock to rock 
\\ith rdpidity, ea
(' and safety; so that I quite astonished 
1l1
"

1f. There \\a,> evidently an exultation of the per- 
Cl'ph\'(' and, motor powers, " Long continued 
f'"ertion hanng rau""d an unusually great action of the 
lung
, the e"altation produced bv the stimulation of the 
brain was not cancelled by the' diminished oxygenation 
of the blood. The oxygenation had been so much in 
(.
('(, : that 
eductlO.n _ 
ro

 it, did, not apprecial 1 1y 
dlllllm"h the \ ltal aChnhes, \\ hat IS all this about? 
He <'''plain> '
'he fact, was the philosopher was coming 
dO\\ n the hill fIde chanotted by Bacchus and hi
 pards, 
ha\ ing taken \\hisky on the top of wine on the summit. 
fhere is another story about him which illustrates this 
hahitual òÍIection of his attention towards cause
 
to the e"clusion ,)f ,lll other a
pects, )Jumerous 
c. mplaints abollt the tvughnbs of the meat having 
(JlTUrr"Ò at the Atheneum, the matter at last came bcft')r
 
the kitchen committee, of which he was a member. It 
\\ ,l" .l':r('('d that the hutcher should be sent for and inter- 
"iew d. But Herbert Spencer would not hear of his 
hI in!! ddmitted until it had been decided exactly what 
\\ ,[- the CdU""" of the complaints: it was unfair to the 
man t? asc;.prt, van;
ely t,hat the meat was tough, After 
a longish 
 
lOn, 111 which he took the matter in hand 
the h
tcher was elt last ddmitted and told that his joint
 
" had too much N)nnective tissue in them." 
'\0\\ thi h.lbit of mind. though it mav be :>oll1etimc" 
i.li
 . J.U::.''; of hUll1UUl in úihcrs, IS 1; 'lb.', uurablc to the 


internal production of it, and in that amusing book Home 
Life 'with Hcrb5rt Spencer, by Ì\\O of the young ladies 
who kept house for him for eight year", the specimens of 
his own efforts in that diref'tion prove thi
. For instance, 
there arri\'ed one day a nte'w photograph of him, The 
ladies began to criticise it. no one of them could find any 
points in its fa \ our. "\\'hy it gives neither your ,,
rious 
nor ,,"our frivolous expression! \Ye don't like it at all," 
Aboilt ten minutes or a quarter of an hour afterwards \\e 
\\ ere astoqnded to set' th(' philosopher in his shirt sleeve....! 
standing at the dining-room door tying hj
 neck-tie, 
The intens,:,ly amused expression on his face 
ho\\ed he 
\\ as quite aliye to the surprise h
 would occasion. 
\\ïthout anv apology for his deshabille he laughingly 
remarked .. I ha \'e camp down to fin' off a joke before 
I forget it! Y our critiri
ms of my photograph which 
you expect to be grave and gay at the 
ame tiIl1l: -Iemiml 
me of th? farmer!>, \\ ho are never con ten ted unless 
simultaneously it i
 raining nn the turnips while the sun 

hin(s on t
le corn," And with an audiblc churkk he 
hurried b3.ck to complete his toilet. 
It is a terrible ordeal for any philosopher to be described 
in mtimacy by two superficially reverential. but un- 
consciously frivolous young women, Herbert 
penCl'r 
with his foibles, his ear-stoppers, his valetudinism, his 
habit of gi\'ing to every thing- -potatoc
, religion, <;alt- 
cellars. precisdy the same qualitv of attention. \\ as 
peculiarly at the mercy of such observers, (It is a very 
funny book), He was absolutely defenceless; he had no 
humour, which is but the defence of the thinker against 
thos
' who take thinf;s at their face value, and the enor- 
mously wide s\\eep of his intellectual curiosity was only 
equalled by the humdrunl11ess of his sympathies. 


Study of Trifles 


He was a man who could not attcnd to ?nvthing he llid 
not think of the utmost importancf' and \\as tempera- 
mentally driven t,) attend more th2.n most men to trifle:; : 
who thòught that complete independence of the bias of 
tradition was as important in deciding ho\\, a bed should 
be made. or how thick socks should be (he thought it 
illogical to suppos ' that the foot 
,hould be clad less thinly 
than the rest of the bodv) as in s
,tting out to investigate 
scientific problems, \\110 made a heroic He-long effort 
to cram every branch of experience into a world-formula 
(
ucceeding \\ o.lderfuUv well-with the help of a 
big paper' basket labelled the Unknowabl.' for thing
 
which absolutely would not fit), and vet at meals got 
excited by a n1Ìnute smut on a p'otato. \\'hat a 
victim for the feminine eve! 
The authoresses recount llOW on finding them ignor.lIlt 
of some fact, he would exclaim: .. Dear me, how innocent 
vou arc!" But the reader is much mar,' inclined to 
àpply that adjecti\ e to him. Indeed, it is precisely th.Lt 
quality which after all saves his dignity, Whm the 
ladies suggested that the next time a rather over-talkdtive 
visitor came, they should all wear ear-stoppers, he 
entered into the idea without a notion that it in any 
wa" reflected on his 0\\ n favourÌte method of gnarding 
agàinst too much convl'l:sation, and he 
upl'rintended 
enthusiasticany the melting off of the rims of old s:Lucepan 
lids for their manufacture, (The ear-stopper \\ as a curved 
spring which passed over the head and pre
sed a pdd 
tightly lJ\"er each ear.) 
He could not really believe that the application of 
reason to any matter could e\'er ledd to any ridiculOlh 
I"fSult, that is \\ hy he was e:-",tdly the opposite t
'p
 
to the humorist. for the humorist is always conscious of 
the double aspects of things. The contradÌction felt may 
bC' bet\\ een feeling and thought or reason and con- 
n'ntion: or tIll' contra
t mav be bet\\ el'n tIlE' s
riousness 
with which something i
 feit and its trifling nature, fir 
bet\\een it
 importance and the lightnes., \\Ìth which 
m('n take it. If the unreasonableness of cüU\"cntion strikes 
one humori
t. anotlwr laughs at the absurdity of r('>;ults 
reached by reason from the point uf view of ..ommon 
sense; if one finds jokes in thc lightne
" \\ith which 
tragedie.... are born. dnotlll'r will tind them in the seriou
- 
ness with which trille" arc tdkt'n, H Ulllori....b takl' sides on 
elll sorb of qu('
tions, but thev ar.' e". 'ntiallv men \\ ho 
feel (whaÌl,\"pr tlll'v think) tlÌ.Lt there afl' t\\O or morc 
sides to thelll, Th;'y .lre philtl'>"pher,., \\ hIt ..annut make 
u:) their e1ind
, 
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Air Ministry or Board of Aeronautics 
By F. \V. Lanchester 


- 
T HERE are, in addition to the ordinary militarv 
dutil s, certai n operation<; of indircct militar
' 
'\'alue \. hich experience has "hown can be under- 
taken by aircraft \\ith ach-antage, Such may 
he exemplified in the bombardment by aeroplane 
squadrons of the enemy's .arsenals, shipbuilding yards, 
munition and explosi,'e factories, depãts, warehouses, 
magazines, etl., abo for destroying his transports, com- 
merce, etc Such dutie
 mav sometimes be said to come 
\\ ithin the definition of ordínary military operations as 
hds actually occurred in the present \Yar. \\'hen this 
cIefinition does not apply they may be undertaken by 
the Air Forces of either the Kan' or Army, that is to say 
in our case bv the Roval Xa\'al Air 
en'ice or the Roval 
FI
Ting Corps, whiche\'er may happen to be the móre 
suitable, 

ü long as we have to deal with operations of a decisiwly 
military character or a decisi\'ely naval character, as 
bearing directly and immediately on the conduct of 
hostilities, there is no difficulty in settling to whom the 
responsibilitv belongs, or as to which Service 
hall 
undertake the work; but when we are dealing with 
tho<;e operations of indirect military value which are under- 
taken in th
 interests of both Army and Navy-more 
hroadlv in the interests of the Kation-there is no natural 
line of demarcation, and under exi
ting conditions it is 
necessary for an authority higher than \\'ar Office or 
.\dmiralty to interwne, '1I11e )Iinistry-the immediate 
advisers of the King-mu<;t decide, 1\Iore generally, since 
ways and means cannot be impro\Tised, some standing 
ruling must be laid down to detennine on which 
en'ice 
the respon<;ibility for any particular class of operat,ïon 
shall rest. It is probable that the absence of an authonta- 
ti\'e and sufficiently early decision on this point is at the 
root of some of the dÌfficulties which ha\'e been met 
with in the administratiun of our air services; it is 
likelv to ha\'e been one of the difficulties which ha..; con- 
tribtÌted to the failure of the Derby Committee, \Yhat- 
c\'er ma
' turn out to be the facts it is quite certain t
lat 
neither the Army nor the Navy can be accused of havmg 
neglected their responsibilities with regard to these 
indirect aeronautical operations, unless the )Iinistry 
ha" clearly laid do\'m which oÍ the Service'i is to be 
responsible for the work in question, and defined this 
responsibility sufficiently in advance to permit of due 
preparation, 
I Iorne Defence 
In addition to these opcrahon-; of aggression there are 
al..;o the duties connected with Home Defence, m.linlv 
nJl1cerned with the exclusion of enemy aircraft froñl 
Briti
h territorial air, This includes the pro\"Ïsion of 
tlight grounds, or aerodromes, of the necessary squadron'i 
of aircraft with shed<;, repair depôts, and all the attend- 
ant paraplL'rnalia, Also of the counter aircraft artillerv, 
popularly known as " Archies" in the Service, search- 
lights, and the whole of the attendant personnel, pilots, 
gunners, etc. 

o\v an attempt has been made by the :\Iini
try to 
define this latter re
ponsibility, namely, that of Home 
Defence, and it mu<;t be agreed that the lack of decision 
exhibited has been lamentable. Thus the responsibility 
ha..; I)('>('n given to the Army. then to the Navy, and now 
again to the Army. It c,mnut be right, acJ there can he 
n,() adequate reason for the r,<;ponsibilit
T to rest wi
h the 
,\lI11y in the spring .lnd <;ummer and the l'\.lvy In the 
.lHt umn .lnd winter. It mu<;t be borne in mind in any 
CI itici
m launched against the:' Government that in tlw 
()\ del' of military impOl tance the immedidte requirements 
of the Army and Ka\'y in tIll' direct conduct of ho
tilities 
take.., first 'place; home ddf'ncc and operations uf in- 
dired military value are rightlv subordin,tted. There is 
grdn' danger, if public c1amour is allowed to ru!t', and 
the Gm'ernment is continually attacked b
' the Pre'"" 
and public (and more \'itallv hy thf' elertorate) that home 
defence may 11(' gi\ en a fir4 pl,lCl' in the aerunautical 


programme, and support may be '" ithdrawn or di\'ertf'd 
from our Armit"s in the' field, Already, O\\Ïn,
 to the 
campaign which ha<; heen carried on by cntain seçtion<; 
of the Press, and the iIl-ach i<;ed -.upport \\ hich ha<; l)('en 
lent to certain persons whosp credentials are at It:'a.;;t 
doubtful, it is possible that this question of home defence 
may be absorbing the attention and the resource__, i,t:'" 
anti-aircraft guns and searchlights, also personnel, which 
should, ff by all rules of the game," be de\;oted to direct 
aggression and be at the dispo
al of our .\rmies in France or 
elsewhere, to be employed in the major military operation 
of the smashing of the Huns, If one could han: a definite 
statement from a responsible :i\Iinister that under no 
circumstances will the pre"ent agitation be allowed to 
invoh'e the withdrawdlor di\'ersion of ont-' gun ur one 
aeroplane from the support of our Armih in the field, 

gainst the better judgment of the military authority, 
It would go a long way toward
 ea<;ing the mind" of tho<;e 
who ha\'e the country's welfare at heart, and who look 
upon the present phase of the .\ir Agitation with gra\'e 
misgi\'ing, 
Let it be laid down as an axium that the combatant 
sen'ices must be accorded the first claim to consideration 
and the first calI on our resources, \"hatever part 
aircraft can play in bringing the present \Var to a succes
- 
ful issue is primarily' by its actidty as allcillar\' to tlte 
c\1sting serviecs, The part played by opf'rations of 
indirect military value may be greater or le.;;s, but the 
independent use of aircraft, whether it be for long distant 
raids on the enemy (unconnected with other military 
operation<;) or in the solution of the prohlem<; of Home 
Defence, do not and cannot command a deci..,i\'e i..;-.ue. 


Air Ministry or Board of Aeronautics 


The very existence of what I ha"e in the prereding 
paragraphs referred to as operations of Ùzdirccl militarv 
valuc is in itself a strong ca
e for some form of control, 
such as an Air l\1inistry or a Board of Aeronautic" ap:lft 
from the Army and the Kavy, Such operations are new 
to warfare. \\' e have neither experience nor tradition to 
guide us; they are outside the ordinary defined respon- 
sibilities of either Army or 
avy, This latter as ertion 
may be combated by some, especially in vìew of the fact 
that our 
aval Air 
ervice has executed raids which can 
only be defined as operations of indirect military \ .llue, 

uch as the air raid on Friedrichsha\'en, HOWe\Tr I do 
not {pel that I shaIl be sf'riously challenged when I <,ay 
that the said duties and operations are foreign to the 
experience of those who hitherto have had to Lontrol 
the preparation for and conduct of military and Ina\'al 
warfare, 
It is not currently a<; \vell understood as should hI' the 
ca<;e that an Air )'Iini
try as di-.tinct from a Bo,lrd of 
.\eronautics hetokens a<; a corollary an IndcpclldCllt 
"A ir Service. If, as is probable. the operations of indirect 
military value become in course of time of sufficient impor- 
tance and assume in fact an importance beyond anything 
yet demonstrated, an Air :\1inistry with an Independent 
.\ir Sef\'icL may turn out to be a proper and ne(' ary 
solution. It is weIl to keep an open mind, The CdSt for 
a fuIl blm\ nAil' :\Iini<;try has yet to bf' made gnod. 
The subject bristles with difficult it ; which will ine\'Ït- 
ably take time and paticnt:consideration for their "olntion. 
For example, if we a<;<;ume th,lt an Indq)('ndent Air 
Sef\'iCl i..; tu he createcI tu take charG of Home l>efpncf' 
against aircraft, and also to deal with long di-.tanc 
raiding and generally dutie<; of indirect military \'alne 
WL immediately strike difficultie" of fundamental and 
elementary difiicult\., Thu.., under what authority will 
our anti-àircraft artillery be lequired to opelat p " and 
under who"p commands are QUI' '" J.rchlighh, <<tf'" to hI" 
placed? Searchlights are L 'ntial to the ,\ orking of 
anti-aircraft guns, and arf' liable to interff're with the 
f'ffecti\'ene of the defcnsin af'ruplant ; if not ('. ntn-'lIed 
in do
l' Lo-operation, If, on the one hand, th _c _ombined 
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hin d means of defence are to be put under a command 
whirh ic. independent of our militarv Home Defence, we 
ha\ 
 th
 unpn cedented state of affairs of two commands 
of a military character under two difterent Cabinet 
\Iini..,ter,,- opt'rating in the same area, Some 'who have 
no knu\\ ledge or experience of the question of respon- 
.-ibilit\ in ùJllnection "ith military operations wi,ll 
po< 
ihly not he a\\are of the fundamental nature of thI
 
dilhculty anù the d,L<;h of author:ity which must ine\-itably 
Ie
ult. TIJ(J"
' "ho .Ire conversant with the militarv 
a<;p' ct of tire question will not need to be told. . 
Dual Responsibility 
T t i" U<;l'Il "" of uJUrse to suggest the Air :\Iiniste'r and the 
Milli
tt-r of \\'.J.r will act in agreement and conjunction 
ill ..tll matters rd..tting to Home Defence for the reason, 
if for no other. that the respectÎ\-e commands must each 
1)1' gi\ en to an officer in the field whose authority must be 
IlIlque"tioned, fhere \\ ill be' two such officeì-s in any 
,Ul'a, and the cOll1hiIWd Home Defence will depend upon 
tIll' two in "ome W.1y poolin
 their authority or workin
 
h.lnd and glon' tu"et1wr. fhis, to say the lea"t, would 
hI a pI eCdrious "tate of affairs, An,
 alternati\ e \\ Ollld 
apped.r to lw that the :\linister of the Air and the .:\finister 
lIt \\ al ..,hould decide to put both sel \-ices in relation to 
Henne l>dt'nc" under one command, In case of dis- 
a
n'ement .1'-0 tu \\ hich selTice the senior officer should 
helong, it Blight he tLÎd dO\\ n that tlw 
ir command will 
hl '-ouhordinate to the military Commander-in-chief of 
J IOUl!" Defl'nC"l :\I.lnife<;tly t1H:re i" nothing absolute1
' 
Ull\\'orl,able in such a 
ugg('stion, hut con
iderabl!" ddail 
"uuld haw' to be "orked out, One is tempted to ask 
what benefLt is to be derÌ\-ed or expected from the initial 
lIi\ i"ion, \\'e may presume that if the said state of things 
i<; to obtain in time of war it would also be the most 
appropriate di<;position in time of peace, It is bad to 
l hange a system in its essential features on or after a 
ùedaration of hostilitils, 
fhe alternatin possibility, that the counter aircraft 
al tillery and 
 'archlights should be put under military 
,'outrul and the flying defensi\ e force be under the ,ontrol 
IIf .ln Air :\IilIi
ter, is !-.carcelv worthy of discus-;ion, \\.{' 

h(Julù l'('rtainly ha\'e our OWÌl aeroplãne,;; shot at and hit 
llIon often than thu"p of the enemy, and the enemy 
\\ould ,-,nly need to cume plausibly disguised tu ensure his 
u\\ n i nll11 u ni Ì\' , 
It iIll'\'itahh orcur:5 to one that if it is a military 
nUl 

ity that' the aelOnautical home defence shall b
e 
plLlcl'd under milit.Ll
 command, then half the case fur 
, thl' Inùe{>pndent Air Sen-ice (that is to say, in relation 
to H(:nllc Defenn', ic. gone, It is only necessary, in the 
first m<;tance., thLLt the King's ad\'isers decide once and 
frn all th.1t home defence against aircraft, so far as based 
un land, 
hall be definitely under military control and 
t hro\\' the responsibility on, to the Ministry of \\'ar to 
pro\'l(k for the matter bemg adequately dealt with, 
The \\'ar Office would then no more neglect the problems 
of home aeronautical defence than it would neglect the 
other problf'ms of defence which arf' committed to its 
I.m'. If there are critics who would scoff at the \Yar 
()!hu.' a.l!d hold the contrary, the reply i., to reform the 
\\.1r ()fuu' and 110t employ others to ùo its work. 
Our Second Line of Defence 
\\'hm the ahuye has been said it is to be remarked 

h.lt the Home Defenct conducted from our shores is, as 
m the ,ra . of Home De!ence conduded on our territory, 
{ ntmlly our cond lme of defmcr, The first lin e of 
dC'Ímre will COlN<;t of aircraft acting in ,o-operation with 
, PI, of our Xa\ y, whether cruisers or destroyers uf 
(....i ting- h pI ur,nf sppcial type, is one of the yet unsolved 
prolJlf'm
, .\1 am, wlwn we endea\Tour to visualise the 
na\ al ain raft acting under a "eparate command from 
the :\a\'y proper, we are faced with difficulties analogous 
t" tho \\hi. h COnLl'rn our land defence, Is the Inde- 
p"ndent Air Sprvice and the \linister at its head to control 
tlr , ,tion <?f the flept with whi
h the air service (naval) 
m.,clun \-nll lo-operate. or will the Independent Air 

en-jr"e 
onfìnp itself to the aircraft, alone, and be working 
m ,ontmual .J.nd cle ,a-operatIon with the Xav" 
 
\\ïll tIll' "-ir :\Iini"tpr abrogate hi,;; control of the a:ro- 
plam , or "tilt r air, raft which h.1\'e heen allottpd to HonlP 
D,'ff'nr, and I'hw p thi.... h'3nch of hIS air ,;{'n'ice under 
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naval command, and if this is done in time of war, will 
it also be done in time of peace? In brief, how "ill the 
responsibility be defined and authority be allocated 
 
The above may be taken as the bdre outline<; of the 
difficulties which must inevitably arisé in relation to 
Home Defence, They,annot be slurred over, they cannot 
be covered up by eluquence or rodomontade 110wever 
plausible, Thev are difficulties which will havt' to be 
!aced and de
lt" with, no
 
nly as to broad principle but 
m eYery detaIl before a .:\hmstry of the Air, so far as Home 
Ddence is concerned, can become a reality, Do not let 
us attempt to hustle the Cabinet and the (

vernnl('nt into 
taking sonle precipitate action to sati"fy popul.lr outcry. 
\\ e know that the (;uvernment is not a strong Cun'rñ- 
ment such as we should like to ha\"e seen to r
nduct the 
greatest war in history, I am quill' certain in my 0\\ n 
mind that ,if at the present juncture .l l\Iinistry of the Air 
were appomt(>d to cany out the multitude' of suggestions 
which are d
il
' being thrown out by irre,:;poll
il
h' 
If'm- 
hc:r
 of, ParlIament and <;till more int'
poll<;ihle Pac..,,, 
cntIcs, ]t would 111' ac. great a failure a:; t1w late lamented 
Derby Committee. \\'e do not "ant an Air 
linistpr 
"in motley," The ta
k of 
urmounting the man\T 
diftjculties which will have to be surmounted if a reàl 
:\Iinistrv of the Air is to he created are sneh as cannot be 
negotia'ted bv mere hustle, whether it 1w desrribl'd as 
" ginger," Ol,'" push and go,' or" bluft and hluster." 
In the prp<;ent article I han' ùe.J.lt with th!' !jue:;tion of 
an AIr :\rinistry from the point of view of Hum!' Dd!'nce. 
In the article which foIlow
 the ql1e
tion uf aggrt'...-;i\'I' 
action of indirect military \'aluC' will he di<;CllS<;l'd in tlIl' 
same relation, and some of the morf' <;eriol1
 proposal,;; 
which ha\-e been put forward in the direction of air 
reform will be re\'if'\\ed; as outlined in my own ff .\ircraft 
in Warfare," and as comprised by the <;cheme which ha<; 
been de\'Cloped and put for"'ard more recently by Lord 
:\lontagu of Beaulieu. 


The Agony of Serbia 
To the E.li/oT of LA '\D & W \TFR, 
Sm, I<.eferring to 
rr. Alfred Stead's articll' in L \ 'i'J) ,
 
". \TER of April bth e'ntitled .. The Aguny of Serbl.1," \\1' hl'
 
tu inform ',ou that our Swi"s Committee for relief in Sl'rhi.L 
lIa<; madl. 'arrangements for sending and distributing fowl_ 
and clothes in Sl'rhia through its Own Commissionrrs, .\11\ 
one wishin
 to l'untrihutp to this \\ork of a<;si"tanc p may' ('IIÙ 
his donation through the committee, 
I am, Truly your..;, 
E, :\, N \VII Lr, 
Pre
ident Comité de Secúurs au'" Serh. " 
Geneva, APril 171h, 1916, 


The Bri"tol hranch of the ßriti"h Red Cross Socidy ought 
to benefit largely from the profits accruing from the sale<; of 
Tommy's Red {TOSS A ,B.c., which is published hv that hranch 
of the great national undertaking at one shilling, The rhymp..; 
of .. J ,R,G,lJ," are well illustrated by .. C r,," thL whole 
forming a humorous recital of the alphabet from the point of 
view of the soldier in hospital. 
The Daughters of Germany (Holden and Hardingham, 5.:: 
mot), is a scathing indictment of (;erman morals, which sho\' s 
dearly that, instead of having borrowed tl1(' manners and 
customs of the French Monarchy in the eightef'nth century, 
(;ermany had nothing to learn in the way of immorals at any 
period of 11Ïstory. The book is an ugly but unimpeachable 
record of German gro5sne"-s, and a refutation to the mo<;t 
strenuous <';erman claim to racial "uperiority, It deals \\ith 
the 
uLject mainly from an historical 
tandpoint. 
rnder the ungainly title of Let Pyir
t and Pt'ople Jrù'þ 
(Gay and Hancock, 6s,), 
1r. Richard Shanahan gi\'l
 .1 "i\'id 
and stirring account of German machination" on the BelgiLlI1 
frontier during the three years preceding the outbreak of tilt' 
war. The book begin'> at about the time of the Agadir incident, 
and ends with the first German Il1ds,>acre of ci\ ilians in Bel- 
gium -that of Francorchamps, east of Liége, An excellent now'l 
and an interesting contribution to literature of the war. 


:\11', Richard :\larsh's last book, The Gr;;al TOllþlalion (T 
Fi41er Unwin, 6s,) opens just as ;:;tartlingly <.J , The Eer/le. and 
i'i in some \\'avs remini,,-cent of that famnu"- <;tor\', although 
thp mvstery cõncerno: "pills" r.lther than hnrror
, It form,., 
n,n of the best mvst('r
 storieo: that han' app"are'ù for a ]or.J 
tlllle, the intl're"t being- \\ e]J maint.lilwrl throng-hout. 
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By J. D. Symon 


I X the dim prehi::.toric time
 that lie beyond Augu
t, 
LqLi. our notions of war were of Ì\\ 0 kinds. wars 
of the past and \\ars of the future', Pa
t \\aI'S, 
if \\e visualised them at all. seemed in spite of 
inevitable horrors, a gay and gallant pageant. wherein 
the man in a flashing uniform ros
 superior to the machine, 
H.('ali
tic painters and strict historians told us of rag..;, 
and tatters, of m('n going barefoot, of 
qnalor unspeakable, 
but th,lt did not greatly aIter the popular concept. The 
t('r! ible pencil of Ver('stchagin may have lifted the curtain 
a Iittk \\'av for the more reflectin' ; but the pictures of 
}ktaille an'd de 'XeU\'iI1e, of Vernet. l\Ieissonier and Wood- 
,ille, the splendid élan and onward sweep of Lady 
Butler's "Scotland for E,'er!" ga,'e the key-note to 
the home-keeping cï,'ilians' idea of the stricken field, 
" Le I{égiment qui pass(' ," \\ ith its rhythm of parade 
m.1intained amicl the stre"'" of active service, summed up 
thl popular ideal. The \\ ar of fact seemed a romance, 
not a bU:,ine
 " 
It \vas othef\\'isl \\ith the war of the future that 
;;trdnge portent in \\hich the late nineteenth or early 
twentieth century began to interest itself. lured thereto by 
the arts of one ingenious \\ riter. Others had att('mpted 
lhe "ame tlJ('me but their imagined wars were all based 
upon the old con\ cntions The} w('re m('re B.1ttk::. of 
))orking, with a faint dclumbration of mOlkrni
cd 
IIl.1dliner\', The l,ttc (aptain Cldlke's li\dy nO\cl 
of a suppo
ccl l;r.lnco-Btiti
h c(mftict (
ow, ,Ih:.urd that 
""ellb to-clay ') \\a
 wad hy th(; late 'mnehes as cl very 
pl,lUsihlc foì'l"hacl(J\\ ing of .
\ hat might, be, The ,Chief 
in hi
 motor-ldr. IM"'
ing r,lpldly ,ll1d ea
t1y from pomt to 
point, 'Welllcd quitC' \\onder1ul. That was a touch of real 
plOgn \\ ellington on "('openh,lgen" ha? b
en 
"UPCI:', cled by <l PtÏncl on Petrol. And 
1dgazlll(,-ll,fle 
1ire recei\ cd it-; clue, But the area of operdtlOns \\a<.; qUlte 

maIl, and hi....;h e:\.plosi\ e
 \\ere not. Colossal concen- 
tr,ttion
 of Tit,ll1ic 'Irtillery found no place in the story, 
and a" for ,tÏr-cr,dt, a S:lne \\Titer (not, mind you, \\ithout 
il1M,
illation) did not indulge in impo....;ihle f1ig
t'> of 
fdl1f', V..ri..imilitmk wa
 carefullv obsen ed, the hcence 
of a J uk
 \', me \\ ould IM\ (' tended to\\ arù..;, ,Ill unc.on- 
, incin
 1l<lIT<.Iti\ ,. 


Ruthlt:ss l\ilalignity 
But till other liction of fuhul' \\.H
 
h uc1. a bolder not(', 
Thl' "dl!. \\ ,I
 m,lguiJied m,llly time.. <.IllC\mighty engil
e
 
of de<.;h uction h<.ld full pIa}, Further, the novdl
t 
clllo\\ed him
df to postul,lÌf' a frightful and ruthle"" 
malignity, In the old forcca
b the game \\a" played upon 
the ancient chÍ\'alrous rule
, In the new war scruple:, of 
humanity found no place, Rut in ord('r tn gin' that clc- 
nll'nt ih prnper fOlCC' i,t Wcl!-. neOl',>..;ary to go, out..idl: th
' 
\\ oriel. n id \\ e not It Vf' nnder d Haglle (011\'('n t 1011 
 
The \\ .11' of the future on earth \\ dS to be a..; humane ,IS 
po..,ibk, 1'1\1', u
on..trOll!-. engil
e, tIwll'Íore, ,llld th,e 
lIlon
;trous l1Iclhgmty must hi' ,lSslgned to a race of 
Upl'l- 
inÌl'lIl'du,d
 from .Înotl)('r pl,Ulet, It \\<.I
 the.., hideIJu.., 
, 
'e,lÌ Illl , \\ ho, usi ng the..;, 'crl't dl'\ ices of !-ocienc('. bl,


ed 
open town.. \\Ïth ,I he,lÌ-lav ami drove hdor,l' thell\ pitIful 
!Ïo\HI.., of ('i\'ilialb, The ultr,I-lo,lÌh
ome m \\,11' \\a..;, no 
IThltion ot 11\\l1hlllitv, .\ nO\ di<.;t \\ ho ,tttributl'd !-ouch 
mdl1l1d.., to hummìkind \\ ould IM\ e been voted <.Ill 
Oil t r,lgl'(llh dre,uner. 
It i" entitl'ly to the author's cn'dit .lIld in acconl.lIlc' 
\\ ith lll
 fUlld,llllent,t1 optillli..1Il th,lt he !-ohOlllå h,l\'l' foulld 
it tllIl'> Ul" "Iry to hling h,::, thorough e:\.ponents of 
Irightfullll' " fWIIl Iwyond thi
 pr('..,ent \...orld, to \\!t, from 
tll!' red pl.1I1l't of tl\1' \\'ar-(
od, How fdr t!ldt nelghh,our 
orh 1M'" hi 'n lih('lIed \\(' 
h,ll1 not know until öommUI1lCd- 
1.Íon i", tLlhli..hed. I f the first ml'
"J.ge he a \\ rit 'wf\'('d 
on th,' novelist, let u'" hopl' it will come \\hpn \\1' are once 
more at p.1('1 to enjm 0 piquant a callSI ccUbrc, A 
p ople helieved to 
I: migl!ty c
\'il-('n!-5ine
r:,. may hd\ I a 
1"1.11 grin dnc(' , for Clnl-en'
mpelmg, hemg lllÜ..df !-otupen- 
d'Hl'" benP(ì.c-en,' lit .; ill \\ ith stupend()u
 nMlignit\, An,d 
the nov' li,>1 , l'on..,,,tently enough, if c[\1I'lh , pm tr,I)-'l'd hb 
\p(,
tk' of HorrOl
 .l" thcm..dve" mo
t honibll' of .1c;pect. 
iIi. \\ hok , on....pt IOn \\ ould elll1lo
t ,wpe.lr to he ,I 
uhtk 


"atire on intellect sharpened to upcrhuamn 1.. nnl ,.;. 
Perhaps he did not quite set ho\\ hdr..;hlv hi.. par<.lble 
reflected upon Physical ScÏpnce f'xalted to ,..,odhead, at 
the expense of the humanitie Or p
 1 hdp::, he mL,lJ1t it. 
However that may be, he was careful to remo\ e aIllmmdll 
likene"s from the"e mere brain
 raised to the 11th po\\cr. 
\erial Weapons 
Another future \\ ar of the nO\.c\i..t' \Va" \Va
l'ò h\ a. 
civilised power \\ ith aerial \\ capon..., and in a nl<.lnner 
:,ufticiently terrible, but stilI, on the face of it, ,I' for the 
bombing of open citie"', legitimat(', \\'e read and \\1 n' Yébtlv 
entertained but set it a
ide with a 
mile at t\y' author's 
ingenuity, 'Such things were not !-5oing to happen, The 
wars of the future would be astoundll1g, of ('our....', but thev 
would mean clean fighting, and e\'en if air-llcl\'ig.1tioll 
did UHne into its own, the old rulc
 \\ould hold '
Ollll. 
.\ir-craft \...ouid b(' used on1\- again--t milital \' pl,..,itioll:', 
fhe imagined unscrupulousne<; ('onvey('d ]io \\ ,u ning, 
\\ e applauded the teller uf tclle.., and ,I..;k('d for mor
. 
No civilised plmer \\ould e\er td1.e a leaf out of his 
nightmare goblin books, 
But to-da\', \\hat of it. \re are li\ing in th(' n11(1'>t (,f 
all that, alìd \\or
e, and haw' become so numb'd hv 
horror on horror piled, that it i.. doubtful \\hether \\c 
C.1n rl'dli..;c this present \\ c1ter. rhe detc1.chcd eye of our 
gtandson scanning the tìle
 of OUl Iqlh ]lI'\\:,pclpels ,\iIl 
appreciate thi::. 
uper-no\TI \\e li\ (' in a
 \\ I' CallJl(.t hor ' 
to do, -This morning', n('\\s 
hel't, could \\l' but e It 
aright. would beggar any imagining of the futuri..t. \\.11' 
non'list of \'l'!-oterda\', He might as \\1'11 g"ll out l.f bU"'llll" ; 
at once, for his ocC\ìp,\Ìion i.. plainly gone, 1-1 ( lone ei\ ed 
certdinly the maligndnt po\\er tha
 \\lHlld "eek ,-,JIl<)uest 
hv sheer terror, but it i
 doubtful \\hetlwr 111' ( \l'r thought 
tf,at his hints \\ould be tak('n and impro\'l'd upon in hi5 
O\...n time, .\ 1'elIo\\' Pfml'r, in :-.ome remote ('poch, 
lllight thus assault ci\'ilisation. but \\hit, n1l'n, no 
\\'1' thouglll the Germans \\ ell' \\ hite men, T h,\Ì \\ ,lOur 
cardinal blunder. So here we are bombed 0' nighb from 
the 
ky, torpedoed at 
ea as \\f \ o)-'agl' peacefullv on.' ur 
I,-l\\ ful occasions, OUI open citi('.., ...hcltter('<! b\ ,I Brobdlllg- 
nagi,1I1 artilkry, \\hok n,ttion" driv,en into (.\.ilc 
t onl' felI 

troke : pain, misery, f.tmil\(' and 
Ickl
e ....tc1.lhlll".tt tlrge 
throughout Europe, r'lpinl' and atronty rampdnt. ,md III 
the legitimate held of b,lttle c;uch Cclflldg P a.. the \\ orld 
has Ilf'nr 
een. E\l'rv other da
 bling'> ih Tit.ll1ic 
di"d
ter in a double ::'l'n
 . ,Llld \\e 11cl\'L COlllP to ta1." it 
as all in the ddY'
 "or\... Th' yelY new
bo
 h,1\ C 
cea
ed to cry .., orrible di
cl..ter." I t i
 no longer a. 
busines
 asset. Therein lurk
 a pdrahl(' for th. enelllV, 
" '()rriblc disa
ter " ha.. ]}('ver be('n c1. hu
iní' ,I t fl II' 
him, One dav he \\ iIl lind that out, and ,\Ì 1<1 hI \\ill 
1.nO\\ the !-oÌlmiach of thi.., peopli-, He b,lll1.,d upon "lun 
in
 
the \\orltt into the actu,tlitie
 of d 
ul'el-"<l1' nO\ ('\, Thl1,., 
hi..; cntim,'nt,tlitv envi
,lgI'd .. Frightfulne II, l
n w 
hO\\ ,I t,I
ÌI' of th,-"t ml'di,'illl' \\Imld ,tll" t hilt .If. But hl.: 
klll'w not the \\ hitL- man, 
The Fat Bov'" gri
h- hction,.. tr,m I,LlI"\ into rti '11 
do but touch cl del'\ll'r futilitv rhe ,11)1' l
n(I\e1 "f \\.Ir 
\Va,> dll'di\ e only a.., liction, .\
 fd.t It be, "Illl ,
 
hrutal !-.tupidiÌ\' \\ hil'h l'i \ ili
 Ition,. t,ulllin.... ll'nC 
,Iho\'l' IMnic, Ilcls mdCle it her "tern bU"IlH tù 111'1'1 
 
fhl NriKh/ E, (II /)an n " h\' John 1,,, h'l (\\ Iwl [
, 
( h,\ll1l1el", h
,) i... ,I t,tI.. of t hI' ' I:), ,I 
1<1 '.' It holl :h tit. ...\1 hi t 
of Honnie Charlie i.., otH. t licit h<l
 lIl"'P" .d 1\ of 
led<1in
 11l,ltter ohdlious OIt:-
lIl1l
llI,tlitil the ,lUthol 01 thi, 
huok hd
 c,lU
ht the h lie 
P"lt <II 10111 n/"l .11,111 t.'('n'(1 \' l'l
 
.1\\'.1\ hOIll h'lekm'vI.d tld('''
 .111<1 l'nl
, JIll fortlll\(, ol 
Edmund Llvton, '\'I....tlllurl,\l1I1 (Z, ntl"m.1l1 \11.110\ ,.1 to h.lIl 
\ ;corgc, anò' of Charlotte :\[,1' <1unnell, ) .Ilohite In' 1 ' lluL 
in"tinct, take" u'> to Fdinburgh .It th tlllll' of the 1'n nd. 
occupation of the city, to 1're"tonpan to (11I1o<1l'n, 
nù t I 
the long hunt that ended th
 1',I...t att"'
lIH ! I ",in h ' 
he 
tillone tor the Stuarb Yl't It I"; n"t \\lth lharllí', b'lt "ltl1 
the man elml \\on1.ln, Edmund ,lI1d <I) !lntl., th,lt the 
Iii" and hl"'au::.c of their hnt' fJu,tliti
 ,., I th, 10\ ( 
too: all the \\'orld love
 ,I "ood ...tn" 01 till" in Id 111(1 
\i\i.1 ell.\I.lI'tl'ri,.ltion thi bool, ,-..,,\lId lIld .,'III<1n\ h. ".,,,, 
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Zeppelins 


Reviewed by F. W. Lanchester 


M R R. p, Hearne's Zeþþelins and S
tPe1'-ZeÞÞelinS , 
!Juhn Llne, _,' 6d, net,) may be 
aId to be a book 
\\Ïth a purpo,,
, Its purpos
 IS to advoca
e 
the hiE.: airship, to advocate, m fact, that thIS 
cOUIIÌl \ 
hould enlbark on a prog-ramme of the building ?f 
big- aiI';hip-. The book, b
ing ot,a pop
lar character, the big 
.Lir,.,hip is termed a super-Zeppdm, \yhich from th
 context 
.Lppcars to mpan 
omething that for sIze, and power IS ,greater 
thd.n the Zeppelm. and presumahly, If t
e Ze
pe
m gets 
himwT, fa-.ter, and more powerful, the super-Zeppelm IS to get 
bigg('r, f,L"ter, and mo
e powerful also" , , 
rhen' i
 no particular reason, gn"cn ";:hy gr
at Bntam 
"hould haw: a potential monopolv m super-Z
ppelms, or why 
our technical skill should enable us to fulfil l\Ir. H
arne s 
)cquirements, 1:0: e),::
m
le, he,say
 " A super-Zeppelm may 
be detined as a ngid airslup wluch IS better, fas
er,.
nd more 
Idietble th,m the Zeppelin, Tht' Yital 
ssentl
l IS speed, 
Our "upcr-
hipc must be from 
en to tlurty miles, an 
lOt_lr 
j,[<,te) than the best German Ship, At the same tIme It IS 
(\esirable that our ships should be smaller, ligh
er, and st,ronger 
th.1n the Zeppelins" [his all sounds very fine: but It d
e" 
'
ot get u,., any forwarder. The.
erma
ls 
ay Just as easIly 
pustulate d. suþcr-squarcd-Zeppean, which IS to be fr
m ten 
tu thitty miles an hour fa
ter th<l;n, ou
 best supe
-s
Ip, and 
,tIl the rest of the specificatlOn, 1 hts kmd of talk IS lIke unto 
,.,I,lving the enemy with printers' ink, 
o one is a!1y the 
hetter or worse' we ,lay each other on paper, and, hke the 
characters is BO
lbastes Fltrioso, we are ready to die again to- 
Inorrow. 
But I belie\ e in the plea that it is time to initiate a pro- 
granune of big airships, _ There is n? doubt the Xa"
 "ant
 
,Lirships, ,and \\hat the 
avy wants It 
n

t have, ' \\ e n:ust 
not 'leceI"L our::.ehl ,ho'>'.eyer. An aIr:ship flee, IS reqUIred 
- not an odd 
hip or 1\\0 the programme is one "hich will 
lUn into million... 
tcrling, \Ye don't mind spending millions 
IHJ'>'..lda\" on anything' which i., necessary from a national 
!->t.1l1dp
int. Since the War all Parti
s <,tre agreed, and the 
)ldri"h-pump Radical, the grea! ,m
lonty of the L
bour 
P,lIt\". the Iri
h Party and the LmoIlIst Pdrtyare allm the 
"amë hoat pulling more or ]e
s in the ,;ame direction, 'VI' 
,1I"(' going to haw big air
hips.' :\k He
rne advoc,l
es a pn?- 
grdmm(' of big air
hip", In tins respect it may be said th<1.t IllS 
houk prèache') the right doctrine. 


Interlarded with Politics 


When thi" ha, b n 'n said it is \ crv difficult to find anything 
further to prai::. n in the \ olume, either as tu \'iew:> e:-.pressej 
in the matter or in the arrangement. rIms the whole book, 
from introduction to the la
t chapter is inter1ardeõ with the 
politics of the subject: gibes at the want of foresight of the 
(
ovell1ment. of the 
tupidity of experts, and e\'en at the 

tupidity of the ron...tructors of German Zeppelins, 1\[oreo\'er 
it is full of a
"umptions \\hich are by no means proven, in- 
,wrurd.cie
 in des
ription, and general mis-statements of the 
position which cannot be Londoned, :\1r. Hearne conjures up 
people he call, .. anti-air::.hip experts,' and describes them 
in metlW plaCl" a foolish .1nd prejudiced people who would 
not li
ten to .--ommon pn"e His accusations and statements 
clre incon"istent amongst themselves. and are not in accord- 
ance \\ith facts, Bpvond this I think that even the advocates 
of the Idrge airship will ::.ay, when they read this book-" Save 
me from my friend," for again and again we find the matter 
Iwil1g urgci a want.:d for" future \\' ars," or to the " next 
\\ ar.' It is fen entl) to be hoped that we are not going to 
\\.1i t till then, 
Also, instead of confining himself to the possibilities which 
ar, \wll within sight, :\Ir, Hearne tdlks glibly of great sea- 
;.:oing aircraft capable of travelling at 100 miles per hour. 
J)ouotiLo . this will u)lne in time, but such speeds are not 
quite 
 et \\ithin ight, 
,\.., illustrating thl' dho\'e criti('ism;;; it is clearlv stated in 
mo)p thdn one pld'- p in the hook that an air fleet such as 
plOpu

d. \\ould Lon..titute a definite assurance that "never 
.I,..am "ill enemy airships bombard London." How the super- 
/eppelm fleet is to eft t this gUdrantee is not made clear. 
fherc i, unrnn;;;.--iou c humour in much of the \\ riting with 
\\ hich .\Ir. He Lrne pn "lit U-" l
or example, when he paint-. 
the Zeppelin a bein
 of ..mall use, because it is crude and 
h.1dlv de"igned, a.nd he m...0 it has been stupidly employed, 
0111 ("-I11110t ..uppr a 
1JIi":e, Or again, referring to [oullt 

cpp' Iin, h( 'h. trieth cldhering to thdt d,.",igll in the 
liö ht of later 1...1I')w]". 
 Z''j>pdin ha:o sho\\ n ::.tul'id clJn- 


servatism." ahd there an.. mdny other pa.,,,,tgc::. tu the same 
effect, \\'hen we turn the p..ige to see what .!\II'. Hearne's 
ideas on the subject are, we tind (page 4-1-) that he advocate, 
a central tube along the entÌIe length of the airship, III other 
word, a stiffening membC'r along the neutral axis (neutral 
wh,ether in, bending or torsion), This one suggestion is a 
qUIte, 
u.tnCIent comm
ntary, on l\Ir, Hearne's qualifications 
to cnticise the Zeppehn as It exists. He repeats this sug- 
gP'ition in another form later in the book. 
From a literary 
tandpoint this work cannot be con- 
sideled 
I
ogether an a,cqui::.it}on, to on
's library, fhe sloppy 
colloqUlahsm of prefdClng adJectIvps wIthout adequate rea,;on 

y, the, \\ ord " simple" (simþly marvellous" page 54) is always 

rn
atIllg, but the,gem of the c:ollection, if one may so expre' 
It, IS to b
 found III the fonowmg passage- -" The stock argu- 
ment agamst the Zeppelin is that it is a fair-weather'in,tru- 
ment, and no liSP in \\"ar. But the succe""lon of raiels on 
England in 19 1 5 prO\"e the Zeppelin to be a mo
t wonderful 
\'essel." As a piece of inconsequentiality, this reminds one 
of the admonition to the prisoner in the dock bv the villa
e 
J,p" " You have hard \\'orking and industrious 'parents, you 
have bcen blessed with good health, YOU have bcpn gi\en ,( 
good educatio!l, ino;tead of which you gõ about stealing cluck::;," 


Some Novels of the Day 


Reader,; of )fr. PhiJlip.> Oppenheim'
 storic::. -and their 
name is legion-will find in [lIe J'anis/zed llIessenger pldhuen 
and Co" 6s,) a mystery of the international politics order, 
\\ith an entirely new kind of villain, an extremely up-to-date 
hero, and a veIY attractive heroine, Mr. John p, Dunster, 
the messC'nger, brought o\'er from America dispatches on 
which the pcac,' of Europ
 depended; the villain, :\Iiles 
Fentolin. intt'rceptcd the dispatches, and the hero - well, 
the whole story is told in l\Ir. Oppenheim's bl',;t manner, 
and though it Seem.> rather strange to read of the preSen",l- 
tion of peace now that war has actually come about, th'
 
plot is so wé'll \\orked out that one is lured to helief in it. 
\\'l' commend the hook to all Îlt search of thrills and ,trl 
a r lcqu.1te sea"oning of sentiment and romance, 


Josiah Chapel, the hero of Cltaþel, by :\Iiles Lewis (Heine- 
nnnn, 6s,) began life as a failure, and stuck to that profession 
up to th
 time of his wife's death, after which he began to take 
a grip on things, 
Ir. Lewis, è\'Ìdentlv a \\'elshm:lIl him,elf, 
has worked out hi:; \Velsh hero's ultinnte succe"s in a series 
of strongly drawn sketches; though the book is one con- 
tinuous story, it is made up of detached and separate studies 
of Josiah, his son Griff. Bes.> Hughes-whom Griff married- 
and certain other fi!{UH'5 in the plot, The methoj suits the 
type of work. forceful stuff, e"tn'melv m:Lterial in outlook. 
with a note of realiÌ\' .lnd yerv little sentiment about it. In 
the best sense of the-phrase, tiíis is a very clever book, intro- 
ducing an entirely new and attractive type of Welshm,lIl, 


TIz
 Strallger'
 Welding by W, L George (T, Fisher 
L'm\Ïn, 6s,) concerns a certain Huncote, fresh down from 
(hford, who went in for settlement work in north London, 
where he met, ft'll in love with, and married a washer- 
woman's daughter-rather a supf'rior washerwoman'
 
daughter. posse,,
ed of aspirate" and beauty, but still ot 
an entirelv differ
nt clas c from Huncot< The ;;tory is that 
,)f their nweting, marriage. and clttcmpts to fit in their Ii\ e-- 
to each other, Huncote was moderately tactful. and Sue. 
hi,; wife, tried her be"t to live up to IIPr ñew status, 
There, in essence, is the story, but not the book, For 
the author has brought to hi'i work such arti
trv as \\'ell", 
bring" to hi... studies 
f th(' ]owcr middle cIa,..,." dnd has brought 
too, a specie" of epigrammatic wit, a Latinity of brilliance, 
that one misses in \\"clls, There i
, pcrh,Lps. a trace too much 
millinery in the book, a 
hade too much intim.Lcy with things 
innately feminine, but both Huncote and Sue are masterpieces 
of creation, chdracter::. that will live long in the minds of those 
who learn theIll from the:-" pagl 0 
:\fr. George prove, him"df a ma'iter of delicate shades of 
emotion, and ill thi--, undoubtedlv the best work he has done 
so far, he gi\'e::. us a book th,Lt sllould r,lIlk very high among 
the 1l0\"c\S of the YL,tr. For tl)(' hook i" not only bri!li.1ntIy 
cl('YI r, in the hl',.,t ,.,Clb of th,Lt pln,be, uut is .11::.u .J. \\urk of 
UIltbU.11 ucpth .1Ild PU\\Cl. 
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CHA r A 
7\!}mance of the South 
73y H. VE P'ERE STACPOOLE 


c/I 


SY\;OP<;IS: JIa quart, an adi'entuYey U.'11O has spent most 
oj his lije at sea, filld,
 himself in S,'dnev on his beam cnds, 
He has a 'ù;londel'/ul ston' 01 gold hid1en up a rit'ey in .Yeti 
(;uinea, and make
 the acquaintance oj fillman, a sporlin a 
man about to,en, jond of 'vaclding and racing, alld of Houghton
 
'! tt'Cll-educat
d ,Englishman out of a job, Through Tillman's 
wfluence he 1S mtroduced to a wcalthy f 'oolbroker. Screed, who, 
haring heard .1lacquart's stor\'. agrees to finance the enterþrise, 
,';creed purcha,\n a "a, '1, thc "Barracuda," jllst before thev 
lea\'e, Jlacquart e}
colmtfYs an olti shiPmate, Captain Hull. 
,eho is lull\' acquallltcd tcith his Úllainies, Hull gets in touch 
ft'ith ......creed. ieho engl/ges him and brings him aboard the yacht 
iust as the\' are abuld to sail, The\' arrit,c at .Vel' Guinea and 
anchor in a lagoon, The\' go b\' boat up a rirer l('here thev 
make Jhe acquaintance 01 a drunken Dutchman, n iart, idlO 
is in charge of a rubber and camPhor station, Here thev 
meet a bC('uliful lJ\'ak girl, Cham, According to JI acquart' s 
storv a man named Lant, who had seized this treasure, sunk his 
shiP and 1JIurderl'd his creti. v::ith the e\ceþtion of one man, 
U ......mith," I (lilt then settled here, buried the treasure. and married 
a V,-ak í! 'm/(ln, chief of her tribe, [(lnt 'leas murdered b\' 
.. ......mith." ,chom Captain Hull and the rest make little doubt 
f,'a,s no other th(ln II aeqllart, C ha\'a, lcith whom Houghton 
has fallen in 10 . i
 Lant's half-caste daughter, Jlacquart 
f!Jtides them to a spot on the rit'er-bank where he declares the 
cache, to be, The\' dig but fiwl nothing, Then he starts the 
surmIse that the lJ\'aks hm'c 1/1O,'ed the treasure to a sacred 
grope in the j1l1lg/ o , /riart is his aut/lOrit\" He persuades 
his shiPmates to go in search of }'t, The journev leads them 
thrOl!gh the (;reat rJwrn Bush, 'If."hich }'S a mstma::e from ie'hich 
escape is Ùnpossible ,1:.'ithout a elue, Jl aequart and Jlïart 
dewrt thtir companions, ,-h night falls a ,'oman',s 'i.'oice is 
helllli calling, alld Cha\'a, ans<<'ering their cries, finds them, 
and thro ah hcy help they at last escaþe frnm the maze, 


CHAPTER XXrI 


The Treasure 
T HE deci"ion of 
Iacquart to seiæ the tn asure, if 
po
<;iLJ!e, for himselt and to de<;truy his com- 
polnion", hJ.d been taken on bu.lrd uf the Barracuda 
long before they reached the river. 
Befon' starting from Sydn.'y he hdd not concei\-ed the 
idea, His mind had ht'en takcn up entirely \\Ïth th
 
prep:lrations for the e'\pedition, but there had always 
b,'pn J. re...el va tion in his mind due to tIlt' terms which Screed 
and tl1l' other.;; had ðacted from him, Privately, he held IlÏm- 

elf Opl n to swindle them if he could, but without the least idea 
of how the tlung \\as to be dune, 
()n bOJ.d the Harracuda hi<; greed, his hatred of Hull, and 
the possibilitie... thJ.t lay in Jacky in
pired the first pJ.rt uf 
the plot. 
II,IS original <;torv. as told to Screed 'and the others, made 
no mention of the real position of the sunken Terschelling or 
the cache, Indped, he had purpo<;ely put them on the wrong 
..cent hv st.lting th.It the cache wa... on the rin'r bank and the 
...hip 
uilk in the rin'r. He h.ld determined tu keep the fl'al 
po...ition J. ..l'cret till he W.b un the :-.pot, and so be master of 
the "itU.ltion till the IJ.<;t pm,<;ibll' minute, 
rhe wisdum of thi" plan of action became apparent to 
him on bUJ.rd the Banacl/da, \\'hen Hull insulted him and 
In.lde him work. he re
trained his anger not only by hi... 
\\ÏII. hut hv till' thought that hJ.ving till:' whip-hand he \\ould 
l"'rh.lp" hc J.h)P to n1clke the \\hip fdt. 
]-1(' determined to dl\'ulg" nothing, to leavf' the BlirYdeuda 
in t I If' lagoon and to tJ.ke his cumpanions right up to tlw Dyak 
,ill,lge, ()nCl' there, means might be found to get rid of them, 
.tIld thf'n, \,ith JJ..-ky", help. all would be plain ::.ailing, lIe 
h.\l1 mad.. d study of J.lcky and found him to be a hlack 
mgation, a ml'ch.l11ism acting tu the strongest will brought 
to bf'ar un it. and I\Iacquart had no doubt as to the stff'ngth 
of hi<; o\\n will 
rhc only point agJ.in<;t the plan lay in the que...tion of the 
<;afl't
, of it. \Vol it "dfe for him tu return to that villag
 from 
\\ hich he had tkcl fifteen) eal <; agu 
 
:-\0\\ \IJ.nplart wa a very ele\er Ill,Ln, but. yen vLry clever 
men .m' 'ubJf'.-t to delu..;ion..: The tifteen yt J.rs lIP haJ "pent 
\\,tIl J.:
: '", !.;tlll r .I11'l thithl'l ahout tll!' wodd, 
',l to hilr 


Seas 


fifteen ages, He had Iparned to forget 0 many thing- th:l 
he fancied himself forgotten, not kno\\ ing or renlt'mb, rinO' thdt 
life in a tiny community is not the olme as life in the gre.lt 
cities. and that the \ illage ha::. a memory far lon{'er and mup' 
retcnti\'c than the memorv of a town, 
E\'en so. he wa.. not 'without \'ague qualnh But thl' 
strong desire to get even ,with Hull, the mad gn' 'd to p' 
e\'erything and an indefmdblp dntagonism that la\ between 
him -and 
creed, werp fdcto too powerful to be o\'er-ric1d.'n 
by vague qualm<; as to per
onal safety, 
Then there was another nory curious factor; the de"ire, 
or instinct, to return to the placf' that was fatal to Lmt 
and might be fatal to him<;elf 
It was the homing instinct that carrie, the murderer to 
the place of his crime, a'1 attr.lI'tion begotten of repul...ion, 
Having made his pldn, he ,>tuck to it. Ll'd,-ing the 
Barracuda in the lagoon, he brought his f'ompanions up the 
river, and though the first sight of \\ïart upset hi.;; idpa' dnd 
mdd.. him dread the presence of a white witnLss. he had 11I1t 
been long in that gentleman'
 compdny before he re 'ogni
_d in 
him a ]]('Iper and a tool ab
olutely as though Satan had placed 
\\ïart at his di"pns31. 
Then to gain time, hI' prepared the fdked treasure-diggin
 
e"'pedition to the ri\ er 
pit, and then having made sure that 
\\'Iart was fit for the busines" and ripe for it, all of a sudden. 
he disdosed the whok thing to him, 
:\'othing could have appealed more to \"iart, A<; O\'cr- 
'ieer of the ruhber 1)U
ine- he recein
d two thou<;and dollal . 
a year, and the climate \\as breaking his health. If the 
villainy faili'd, it would only me.n three dead men in the 
jungle and a return to the rilbber hu<;ine, , If it succef'ckd, 
it would medn unlimitpc\ mone\' and the delight<; uf ci\ iIi, l- 
tion in the form of women, \\inf', raiment and t
, 
\\'Iart was an unspe.-ulati\' indi\'idual, el
' perholp<" he 
would not have endured his life up to thi" <;0 \\ell, He ne\'er 
thought for a moment thJ.t this gold fur which he wa... prepare'd 
to do anything might hc a thing mule dan{'erou<; to touch than 
a livc dynamo when :\Ianluart Wol... the objeLt throu
h which 
he touched it. 
:\'ot a bit. \\ïth the gleeful acqme",cenr' of a 
 
hoolb, v 
enticed to rob apple.." he helped to shoulder the infernal 
scheme, and more, he engaged tu pnt it through. 
He knew the fore<;t and it... pos"ibilitie
, dnd it \\J.S Ills 
ingenious scheme to ll:1.kl' the fUrL'.;;t a criminal. 
H. would not aid in killing, rh.. forest would do all 
that, by the hands of Its child, the great Thorn Lmgle, 
:-\0\\ on its northern "ide th.. [horn hacI onl\ on(' blUad W:lV 
of entrance, \\ïart on hi" first e'\ploration õf tll(' pla'-L had 
hlazed hi" way, and quit! ,ontident of rdurninr on Ill... trail 
had wandered far, coming out on till' \\( ,tern Id. .It h"t h 
the pure<;t J.ccidl'nt. HI' had made another ('-peditloll ill 
<;carch of bel,tIe<; on1\' a few \\eek" bdo tl :J.rri\,li [ 
'Iacqu.lrt and his comp.ll1ion<;, .11111 he knew thJ.t, \\ hil...t for 
him
elf and \\ hoe\'Cr he might leJ.d, the pIa. wa lfL', it \\.l 
death to any unfortunate led intu It \\ ithout knowledg-. uf 
the blaz(', - 
Once he had got far pnuugh, and finùing the oth('r
 '" 
wav behind. he had \\J.ited till a bend in thp pJ.th 1\I'lpc-d h 
the tree.. hid his a.-tions. Then he had giu'n the \\ord, Full 
speed.' \\ e know the rest. o.lS far a it ronrerns Hull J.nd 
Houghton and Tillman, 
As for :\I.H:quJ.rt and hi
 t\\U rOIl1IMnio\1<;, tll"\' diù not "p' :ik, 
till, led hv the rubber mJ.n, the\ \\t're frl . 01 thl m..7, 
It had 'heen deb-Ited bet\\t,pn th..m t.. \\lII.ther 1.lI'kv 
\\as to he taken into their L'untid.'nc. h\ \\ord c.f niouth. 
\\Ïart \\a" fur tf'lling him the \\hole thin
 mil making him ,In 
a.complice; but :\Iacquart rdu
ed. .. II \\1' ,J.\1 , . rid (If 
them as 1'.1"\ .1... vou <;a\, wherc' , th. u',,' of tellin , the ni
 ..r." 
sJ.id he, .. He '\\on't 'know \\11<< ther th, \ \T t.l\ed b hillll 
from chuice or got left and Ill' h;!" no bl..lin.. to bUl '\ ith, I 
rt'.-kon ; if an) e'\pldining is to lw don \\{;'d bdtcr k l\' 
it till we arL at "e,l.' , 
\\ïart had agreed, and nllw cI J.r 0 th, m.. \\ith JlcI V 
full owing thC'm. tll<< \' <;tnll k wl'...t I. d I \ \\ïoll t. \\'i.1I t \\.. 
very much mOH' than ,I drunkard, 1\.11f Ell 1i..1., h.,lf I>ut.!'. 
hi" - fath. r hdd heen .1 bot.mi t empl,,\ 'd b'l tilt' DlItrh ')\ III 
ment ill fOft, t \\or\.. in gumt.., \, i,d t h.HI 'n I...rn \\ ith th 
ilL tinct lIf till' fo' III h" ,I. H!' l nld n, t 10 him I;, 
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r
p( iany in tl11, fore<;ts that ,he knew so wen, He, was 
101l0win a now a hne of demarcatIOn between a vast grO\ e of 
d,unm,'r b tn'e" and a mi'\l:'d wilderne
s of camphor, cutch and 
tIt k and now he \US 
hirting a huge boggy patch \\here 
I ubt; r trl:'(" dnd nipah palm" grew in profusivn, 
, You ar Itain \\1. are going right? "said Macqualt. 
.. 
UI '," replied \\ïaI t, ,. I could tell my way by the 
<;n1<'11 hut don't waste time in talking, for I want to reach more 
IIppn ' ground beforr d,lrh, \\ here 
\'e're ,he
ding t,here is a 
hi tl It t of \l'" opf'n ground I('admg \\"Itlnn a mile of the 
II \ 1'1, \\ ht'l (' Ow tl d'-, cl(I"
 up again. You r
membf'r" we 
":111\1" t IHIIUgh it I his 11101 nint'> -but J1e
hars you did not notice. 
\r('11 don't in forest,., hut to me a thmmng of the trees that 
\\ QuId not bl' \'erv noticl'ablf' to ordinary fulk is as sure an 
indir,ltion a.., a ..,trt'('t would be," 
., (;0 ahrad," "aid 
r.lc4ualt. 
\t ",ulldtl\\II, tli('\" p,lUsl'd to ft'St anù p,u'take of some fooel, 
., \\\'11," . ,lid 'Llrqudrt, ac; he ate, .. we have got uur 
;Jll1h free at la-,t ; it's all plain before us now, unless those 
('hdp
 \\orh tlwir \Va\' out of that booby-trap; if they do, and 
If the\' (',Itch up \\ith u..;, \wll they",'e got the guns," , 
\\ï:lrt "',Iid nothing for a moment; he was busy eatll1g, 
Th,'n lit 
,Iid: 
.. You ne('(l11'1 WOIIT, r mvc that to tlll'm. They'll 
1".\, enough \If it bl'f\lre' tl\(,y .Ire done, Be<;idl's, it they did 
11I.11I,lgt' to get out, what ,Ire they to say) 1<; it out fault 
tll,<t the\ lo...t thel11...('I\-('..; , ' 
.. I tt'll \'OU thi
: ,'did :\Iacquart, "That chap, Hul1, 
\\ouldn't top to a"k who f.llllt it \Va
, Th('re wouldn't 1)(-' 
1he lea...t litth' hit of gooù in putting up a defence, Hp't[ 

h(Jot. and 
hoot \In ..ight. I know him, There wouldn't bE' 
.111\' lN' , I\'in
 to him, " It's not our fault," or trying tu n1dke 
I . rll"'( 
, \\'1'11:' 
aill \\ï,lI t , "when he get<; out ofthat place he's 
at libert\ to do ;I"; he rholl
"", as fdr as I'm concerned, I'm 
l1>)t ,lfrald, ' 
rhe\ II ;lImeù tllPir \\,a\', now beneath the starlight and 
I-I. glow of tht' ri...ing moon, 
rh, for...t glc)\\(.o gr('en to the moonlight, the gr('en of 
the d('('p ,I l ,1\ c Ì(, \\ hich penetrdtes a f('\\, ray
 of the sun; 
III( loop... of th,' li,mt,I.......p ,md the lidnas 
agging from the 
trel' bol(.... .howrd like 1'0)>1:''', dnd the orchid,; clinging to them 
hI. JIlarinp gnm th-: fhl:' monkeys, for they) had reached 
III .\' tlu' r ,:ion \\hl'll' the monkeys swarmed, knowing by 
I" in tinrt that the\' were unarmed, pur,>ued them p':'r- 

 ,I('nth, p(,lting thel11 \\:ith nuts and bits of o.tirk, but tlw\, did 
II, t "\'en look up , 
\ little LJI'fore rmidnight the\' reached the river, and 
<irting the \il1ag. tlwy came down to the landing stage 
I It rl' 'fa, quart, having f('tched the pick and "hO\'el from the 
1< nt, \\'diu'd \\ hibt \\ïdlt went to the house to col1ect what 
monl \' II(' had thl'lI' amI to fetch his rifle 
I'h' th(' ...tagf' \Va" muored the buat, and nedr the buat a 
l" \110" It \\d'" Sdji'.... 
\\'("1'" in lurk, "aid 1[acquart. "I wa,> fearing that 
jJ, bll.lt might h,1\ (' IJl'en tdken off bv 'iomeone or gont> 
,"lift, It'... ju...t the '-.OIt uf thing th,lt might hdppen to 
poil 
. ,'n'thing hut it hdsn't." 
'. If by .\11\' rh,lI1ce tlH'Y get out of that place," s,lÏd \\'i,lIt, 
"the\ might fullm\ u.. in that canue - there's just roum fur 
tlm'" in it," 
, J. 1\' that to fill', aiù 1Iacquart, 
1ft' \\ent to the L,moe and untied the grass rope painter 
tllat held it to the stage, then bringing the canoe up, he 
foIJO\\,'d 1\1<; companions mto the boat dnd they pushed 011. 
( ..nlll ,md h(",t flodted out into [the current, and :\[acquart, 
\\ h" had 
hipped the 
tern oar whilst \\ïart took the bow, did 
nol pel 'i\ (' a darl-.. form half start from the bushes of the 
I.mdmg-"tage and then t.Ike cowr again, 
,r,,1( quart, hy hi" ei7ure of the canoe, had won the st'rond 
nun ( in this gdnw hI' wa<; playing dgainst Fate, But he did 
1I0t hno\\ it. He wa... 4uite unawarl:' of the fact that he had 
: "t'n n'cogni-,ed hy the woman who had been waiting fifteen 
\ l'ar
 for hi':. return, 01 that he had been followed by Saji, He 
J If'or{nised nothing- dnd cared fur nothing no\\, but the fdct 
that h ; ohje ,t \\J'" 11I'dr1-" accomplished, 
I lalf ,\ mill' down the ri\ er he ..;topped rowing, and onler- 
in. .lad v, who wa<; in th(' ..tern sheets, to haul the canoe up hv 
It
 tow lOpe, he cuttJed it, cap<;izrng it with the help of the 
out-J I , . 
I t ,\Ilk like' hottk, ancl thl' boat resumed its way. 
rill' ri\ \. :ueh- d('ch"d \\ ith mi
t, lay under 1ÌH' 1II00n, 
mahip,; tan \ -lih, pil tun as it flowed by the chantmg, 
mc " hen tun (;II.1t bdÌ<., IJ,\

ed them, fouling tllP aiI, 
,IIHI the pl,l,h nf ,t jUl11l-'ing h<;h now ,md then La...t rinR'" 
,II 10 th \\ It' r. 
ow ,ll1d th('11 a great w\-jite f('athery 
I 11th, ild 'rl ,lIdll1ltl them like a frdgment of mist, and \"ani"hecl 
tho 
h di.. ol\. I I 
\\ïth thc' f and th f'llllpnt, the" Wt'rf' mahing fi\'c 
1. C/,. 0 tl It ,tllowin. (01 r, ,1-- "n the \\.lV, tilt.\" rl'adwd the 
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lagoon opening in lE.:s than two hours. The Barracuda W3
 
lying just as she had been left, berthed hy th(' tm 
 on the 
hanks, .\ horde of little monkeys wen' camped on bO'lrd her, 
hut they had done no harm and at the "ight of tllP approaching" 
boat they scuttered away, taking to thf' tfLe branchb frolll 
\\ here they obsen'ed the doing..; of the nl'WconLrs, 
1facquart brought the boat along..;ide and they 'rdl1l- 
bled on board, where on the deck \\'Iclrt c'ollapo 'el, d""larin
 
him
('1f fagged out. 
.. I must turn in and have' a bit of sleep. "'lill h
, I\(, 
Iwen at it now ..ince ye,.;tt'rda\' morning. .Ind I'm not ,IS \ OUII;; 
a..; I U'il'd to he, There'" no US" in spoilin lY tllf' job b-" O\'l'r- 
haste, fho"e chap.; .Uf' fi'\:l:'cl, f'Vl'n if tilt'\' e capl' tht,-" h,l\'" 
nu boat tu folluw u<; with, <;1) \\-here's tlH' ur.,e in u..; killing ollr- 
seh-es, " 
. All right, ...aid 1\fJcquart, .. I'J1 giv(' you four hours, 
IfJ1 be near sunrise bv tll('n, .\s for 111-"', elt, I C,llI't ..;Iet'p'" 
They opened the hatch and went below, whe\(; \fl,ut 
tmnbled into a bunk and was soon snorinl-" 
1[acquart had lit the s\\ inging lamp, and hl 
,1Í no\\ under 
it at the cahin tahle, smoking. 
There \\',lS food and drink in pknty to hi..; hand, hilt lit, 
touched neithpr. Hf' wankd no 
upP()\ t or <;timul,ll1t. H, 
\\ant..d nothing but ju..;t to ...it and .;mokl, ,md dn \11\, 
HI' had ..;uC("('edl'd, He PO';";l'..;..;ed tll(' Uanaclld,t and 
Ì\\O hands to Ilelp \\ork hl'r. H,lIf a million of mOIH'.'" in golcl 
lay only waiting tu he shipl' P d, and III' h.ld .
l'ttleù tht 
c"rt' 
hetween himself and Hull. 
The h,ltrl'd of :\[acqlurt for Hull was a pa
...ion indiC,lÌi\'c 
of tht' man'
 nature, Hull had nen'r donI:' half .IS murh 
injUl-'" to him as he I1ad done to Hull. The \\'a\' 1-1 ul1 Iwl 
man handll:'d llim on board the Barracuda would, one might 
have thought, ht'('n suffiril'nt to account for thi..; hatred; a..; 
a matter of fact, whil..;t strengthening it, it had no conn dicm 
with its cau,;e, 
He hated Hul1 because the latter had turned up in Sydney 
just at the momeut \\-h
n lIP Iud triumphed O\'er all nh.;tdclp..;, 
It \\.1" the intrusion of his Past at the p,,;\'c1wlogical moment 
wh('n his new futurf' \V,l'> forming, Hull wa.. the conerNI' 
e'\pn.""ion of al1 Macqudrt's failure", wretchednl'
"', Cl iml'
 
and general disdhilitie
, He \\-.lS ,Il
o, of roursf', .1 [Jo......ihll' 
sharer of protìts but the latter fdct \\-',IS Ie....... than the 10l'mer, 
and the h,\d 
oul of :\Tacquart ros' ag,Iin"t him ham it-; mo
t 
uttermo<;t dnd l)('\\('rful depths, 
fhi, being so, imagine hi
 fl'Pling \\ Il('n Sneed sprang 
Hull upon him at the moment of starting, Hull, from whom 
he fancied he had escaped! 
\\ 1'11, he had paid Hull out; he had dispo
ed of fill man 
and Houghton; there remained only Screed, Scre('d w,liting 
quietly at Sydney to gobble half the profit<; of the l''\peditinn, 
H(, det('rmined in his own mind that thi., 
hould not II(', 
Screed in his deverne....., imagÍlwd that lit' h,\(1 ,I tight hold on 
the expedition for the ...imple leason that to llisposp of the 
finding.; without risk of e'\citing suspicion and l'nquiry, .t 
.. fencr .. wa.... nf'ed..d -a rich and w,.II-to-do bU..;Ï11C'-'", man 
with bUsinc

 connection.. and a Lanking account, But :-:IT('l'd 
h,\(l ne\'er dn',II11C'd uf \\ïaJ t. \\ïart, de"pite hi
 drinking 
habits and his position a" a f.Ictor, had l.lfgp connections in tIlt' 
Dutch settlements, and a dark scheme \\a<; no\\' e\"ol\'Ïng in 
the mmd of 
LI quart hy which tht ;p ronnections might hp 
{''\:ploited without \ \ïart ha \-'ing a finger in the pie, . \ dmnkard 
can never be tru"tC'd, \\ïart would havf' to go ; but hp might 
be made \'ery g(wduse of before he \\ a':. 
,'\:tinguished, , 
Jacky would ha\'e to go at thp la
t when he had done I
l
 
work. fhe gold WdS imperative in it<; tf'rrible dl'llI.ll1d..;, 
u 
\\ itnbs must be Idt ot the \\ hol(' of this bll..,inf'''-', 
So deep in thought \Va,., :\Iacqu,1I t that he' did not noticl 
the passing of time. It might be ...,Üd tllJ.t hI:' <;lept a "Ieep that 
\\ as ful1 of dream
, 
Huusing from it, he stood up anù stretLll('d JlÌmself, 
Then he turned and looked at \\ïdl t. 1\ 110 \\a..; h ing in the 
bunk breathing hpa\'ilv, with his mouth half open, 
1[dcquart "miled a" he looked at the helpl('s..; figure l)/'f
)j"f' 
him' then h" turned and lit the sto\'e to make "Ol11e coffeC', 
and 
\'hen that \V,IS done he sd out snn1f' hi....cuit" and rann/'d 
meat. He let \\ïart sJe('p til1 the la...t n1On1<<'nt p"..,
ibJc.. 
Thl'n he awakened him, 


(To b. continuo I) 


Thf' second volume of r;erma1lY 1'n Dc/m/, by ("hark" (11' 
Sou/a (Kl'gan Paul and Co" (IS: nl:'t) is ju
t a-, brilliant
\' 
\Hitten and fa....cindting a" the fir
t, pre,,,,ntin,.., the qrate'{lc 
problf'ms of the \\,lr in a stde th..tt mak. 
 
h('m ('qual to an,\' 
novd, We find it rather diflicult to agn'" \\Ith .111 tl1P .llIthor..; 
view..;, but roncur mo"t heartilv in his pn entl11l'nt of the 
problem of Antwerp, and hi<; (>pinion of th t'>en!u'" 
h..t ...a\'''d 
the wl:'....t('rn , ampaig-n, ,lIId \\'l' look forw,lnl with mtrfl t 
" 
the furtht'r \'oluml'''; of thi..; I" illi.lJlt "'Í!Hh IIf t II(' "Ìl atf-.!H' 
a
pl'et ot t 1\1' W.Il'. 
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Your Naval friend will instantly recognise 
the many advantages of an Onoto. It 
fills itself in a flash from any ink supply, 
and cleans the nib while filling. The 
Onoto can be carried in any position in 
the uniform pocket, it never leaks 
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This Marchiag Boot 
is as soh as a slipper, 
very strong, and fib, 
to I lb. lighter than 
any similar boot 
Send an old boot - 
for measurement. 
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Protection and Comfort 


- 
Tbe Naval Burberry 
.. Jly }Jurberry has never let any 
water t1tTougll. I hat't UuTn it in ø 
gal. on n dfnro r, but it kept me 
ab
"lutdy dry," 
W, BUR.YESS, 
BUR B ERR Y S r6'Ñôi
 
18 and 10 Bd, Maleaherbea PARIS: and Provincial 
enta 


Whenever the inclemency 
of weather conditions to be 
I faced in Naval or Military 
Service calls for the highest 
I form of protection, it is 
expedient and economical 
to be provided \vith 
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THE BURBERRY 
I Made in especially woven 
and proofed cloths, THE 
BURBERRY provides a 
staunch safeguard against 
the worst weather, and em- 
bodies more advantages 
than have ever been com- 
bined in any other top-coat 
Illustrated 
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The Airman'. ;4, X \ 
Burberry 
 _' U 
The Burberry supplies a 
dry and comfortable shelter 
against rain and all damp; 
-whilst reliably weather- 
proof, is self-ventilating. 
-keeps out wind better 
than leather. 
-is luxuriously warming in 
chilly weather, yet 
-lightweight and air-free, 
is worn on the mildest day 
without discomfort 
-wi th stands ro u g hest 
usage without loss of its 
protective powers. 


Î NAVAL OR MILrfARYWEATHERPRÒOFS- 1 
Untillurth.r notice BURBERRYS CLEAN AND 
RE-PROOF OØicon' 
 Burb'''''''I,- Tielocken. and 
Bu,b.....,. Tr.Dch-W.rml FREF OF CHAR
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Tee Cavalry Burberry 
.. I found it excellent fM' 
1'ain, snow, 01' extFetIU 
cold; It- impeTvioUllne. 
to wind being most tat- 
ful in the latte1' case,"- 
W, T.L, 
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Thl Kin
 and Queen of Portugalli1.e going out and about, 
and they are frequently entertained by private friends, 
Just before Easter they were twice within three days the 
guests of honour at luncheon parties at the Ritz, whic
 still 
maintains its reputation as the favourite restaurant of pnnces, 
Lord Erskine, who came of age yesterdaY, is the elder of 
Lord and Lady:\Iar and Kellie " two children, and will in the 
nJ.tural course of events become one day thirteenth Earl of 
Mar and fifteenth Earl of Kelhe, also \Ïscount Fentoun, 
which is the Premier Yiscounty of Scotland. For those 
interesteù in the ramifications of pedigrees, and not afraid of 
headache" there is no finer puale than the e}o..planation of 
\\hy there are two Earls of :\Iar, one the thirty-third, the 
other the twelfth, J.nd why it is that the twelfth Earl of ;\Jar 
and not the thirty-third Earl of )I.lr owns the family property, 


l'ldy Hop\\ood ha.. received manv condolcncps on her 
unfortunate aCCident in the Strand, A daughter of the late 
General Black. who was well-known in tl1(' Punjaub, she 
married the distinguished civilian four and t\\ enty years ago, 
Sir Francis Hopwood must hold a record for valied service 
lIe has filled important posts in the Board of Trade, the 
Colonial Othce and the .\dmiraltv, And he beaan life as a 
50licitor, entering the Board of 'trade thirty years ago as an 
a""istant law clerk, The Commissions he has served on 
make \\onderful reading, In addition to ability and industry. 
he has delightful manners, and makes friends e\ erywhere, 


TIll" seems to be the year of Hughes-radiant Hughes one 
might almost say While we in this island are applauding 
'Ir, \\ illiam Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, in the 
t;nited States they are discussing whether Judge Hughes 
"hall be their next President, i,e" if a Republican be elected. 


That most admirable institution the :\Ictropolitan Public 
Gardens '\,;sociation, of which Lord }Ieath is chairman and 
\\ho"e headquartels are at Lord :\Ieath's house, 83, Lancaster 
Cate. has just issued its thirty-third report. It is mainlv 
due to this as
ociation that London is gradually becoming ã. 
garùen city; that its squares and its disused churchyards 
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ha\'e been turned into gardens and its roads planted with 
avenues of trees, This report by the way contains useful 
hints on the planting and maintenance of trees in our 
streets, Since 1884, lI8 open spaces have been laid out in 
London by the association at a cost of f4 6 ,000, 
There was if anything a larger exodus than usual for Ea<;ter 
this year. Although the festival has fallen late, everything 
in the counby is extremely backward so that it was difficult 
to realise that we were within ten days of May, Shall we 
have snow 111 }fay this year? Ever since the war began, it 
secms as if we have had abnormal weather. 


The Ea.ster holidays are always a great time for gardens, 
The busy person has at last a little leisurc to bestow on their 
many claims and delights, The Royal Horticultural Society 
I hear is arranging a horticultural sale at the end of June on 
hehalf of the Red Cross, It is to comprise plants, bulbs,.fruit, 
cut flowers, etc:, as well as books and paintings, which have 
gardens for their subject. All offers of help should reach the 
Secretary of the Society on or before :'lIar 27th, The 5ale 
will take place in Vincent Square, 
An unusual meme
o of \!erdun is possessed by Jute". 
His eldest son, Charlie, who was for many years in the 
restaurant, but has latterly owned a hotel at Chateaurou\:, 
has been through the fighting, Jules' birthday was at the 
beginning of this month, and from the battlefield there 
reached him from his son two lovely birthday cards, worked 
in coloured silks, v. hich had been bought in Verdun itself. 
He has framed these cards, To pause in the middle of the 
greatcst battle the world has witnessed to send your father 
a birthday card, is a charming little incident which strikes 
one as thoroughly typical of the French spirit. 


Already have Messrs, Jarrold and Son paid nearly fr,ooo 
to '!\Ir. Arthur Pearson's Fund for Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors at St. Dunstans, this being the first proceeds of " The 
Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Gift Book," which was published 
for this cause, They hope to supplement this sum for copies 
of this excpllent book may still be obtained, HER!llEs, 


GONG SOUPS for the Front. 
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Gong Soups form an ideal supple- 
ment to Army Rations. They are 
easy to prepare and taste just like 
delicious home-made soup, but cost much less. 
The twelve different flavours provide plenty of 
variety. 


Each packet of Gong Soups is complete 
in itself, and is sufficient for three portions. 
Nothing need be added but water, and in 
15 minutes the meal IS ready. (Directions 
on every packet.) 


TWELVE DIFFERENT 2 d 
DELICIOUS VARIETIES. · 
ALL ONE PRICE 


. 


Made by OXO limited, 
Thames House, London, E. C. 


SOUPS 
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" THE 


ORILUX" 


THE ONLY ELECTRIC LAMP WHICH HAS STOOD 
THê: TEST OF ACTIVE SERVICE FOR YEARS. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
THE FRONT:- 
"Tþe mo-t u cful article in m) kit.' 
"I hcar noth;ng hut prai, , of Jour lamp 
on this side." 
.'\ou ha\c made \our name famOi 
amon:;I.:-t olhcers:" 
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T HE ORILUX LAMP is fitted \\ith switches for intermittent 
and for constant light, The light can be turned on without 
opening the case, which is fitted with a hood to throw the light 
downwards, The case is provided with loops for attaching to the 
belt, and provision is made in it Iv. ""Hying a spare bulb, 
PRICE .6: 1 1 0 ( Postage to the ) 
.... Front. 1/. extra 
Extra Batter, In ttealed tin, 2/- (Postage to the Front, 1:, extra,) 
Extra Bulb, 1/6, postage 2d, 


Sf'f.E MAXF.R
- 
J. H. S rEWARD, Ltd., Opticians, 
4
6 Strand, 457 Strand, London. 
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WILKINSONS' 
SAFETY" Service Jacket 


Pare,,' n.,..r:...,f lor. 
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Protects the wearer f om IrdgU en s of steel, spent bullets, 
&r. The jacket is built up with a lining of Wilkinsons' 
bu\ et proof stee\' Cannot be detected, no inconvenience 
to wearer, 
MiI:lary office.s are i
vil..d II) insp.cllhe SAFETY SERVICE 
JACKET noW being made solely by 
W ILK INS 0 N S, Nava
iv
1i



:;.. and 
53 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Ol.tfits for any Regiment at Short Notice. All Articles of 
Equipment Stocked, 
WILKINSONS' SWORD CO, LTD, Eotabli.h.,d 1772, 
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Original 
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Established in 1839, 77 years ago. 
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 When ordering a "Service" çoat. or if to be 
=,: - 
 -.. I '';:-6ent on approval, heh:hl and chest meaaure, and 
.----..... oJ 
 reference, 6hould be given. 
New Illustrated Li.t 01 waterproe( coo". cape_. boot.. trencft wader. &c..at requed 
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High-Grade Waterproofs. 


The ., SERVICE" Coat. 


A trustworthy waterproof is a posi- 
t i v e necessity for campaigning. 
since getting wet is so often fol- 
lowed by ill-health. and. at least, 
must cause real discomfort, 
Mounted or afoot, a. ,. Service ,. 
Coat ensures complete protection 
through any rain, It is a slip-oil 
which gives to every moverrumt, 
and has well-contrived fulness to 
make any .. stuffiness" impossi- 
ble, Useful features for saddle 
wear are the leg straps, pommel 
strap, and fan piece within deep 
slit at back. 


One of the recommended materials 
No, 31, in colour an approved military 
fawn, is a tough though finely-woven 
fabric, light in weight, yet absolutely 
reliable for hard wear and te:U', 


J. C. CORDING & C

 
Waterjroofers to H.M the Kz:ng 
Onlv AJJrf'
II'
: 


19 PICCADILLY, W. &35 ST.JA
IES'S ST. 
s.", 
I THE" SUBMARINE" WRIST WATCH =- 
WATER INTENSE 
PROOF LUMINOSITY, 
SOME WRIST WATCHES ARE 
DUST PROOF. OTHERS ARE 
DAMP PROOF. BUT THE 
.. SUBMARINE" IS THE FIRST 
AOVERTtSED 
WATERPROOF. 
SILVER CASE. BLACK DIAL, 
INTENSELY LUMINOUS, NON- 
MAGNIfTIC. THE REALLY 
IDEAL WATCH FOR NAVY 
AND ARMY OFFICERS. 
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WRITE FOK P "RTICULARS. 
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f. 4 - 0 - 0 net. 


BROOK & SON By Appointment to H,M, Th.. Ki"lr. 
, 87 George Street West, Edinburgh, 
The Pioneers 0/ Luminous 
Valche.. 


Health 
in the 
Lime Fruit 


The West 'ndian Lime contains more NATURAL HEAL fH- 
GIVIM; SAL rs than any other fru t. That is v.hy 
R 0 S E'S 
LIME JUICE 


after :;0 vears i'i stili unsurpassed as a 
non-al, oholic drink. Most Economical. 
DELICIOUS -W HOLESOME - HE F RESHING 
But be sur' vou R"t ROSE'S. 
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Place a Bookcase 
in that odd corner 


-, 


A LMOST any odd comer wm 
take one or more units of 
Globe-Wernicke .. Elastic" 
Bookcases, 
Each unit is thorouehly well 
made, Each has a slidinfl dust- 
proof f!lass door, And each one 
is a compact bookcase in Itsell- 
reedilv inlerlockinf! with the other 
units. 


Globe-Wernicke" Elastic "Book- 
cases are ., always complete but 
ne,er linished "-you simply add 
more units as required. 
What could be more aDproDriale 
lor conservinf! the books you prize 
so much I 
Why not flet further inlormation 
now about Globe - Wemicke 
.. E.la'tic" Bookcases 1 


sto


'ért}iCk
 
.. Elaatic ,. Bookcases 
Pat:king F ree, O r der . of [ 2 eM"age Paid to I 
an)' Goods St4/Jon in lJIe Bri/Jsh I s/es, 
Write T o-day 10, \IIultr.red C.,.l""..e 1008 to:- 
5"11
 mct


rnic"
 eO. Ltd. 
Ulb
e aDd Llorary t unu
bel" 
82 YkWria Str..t. Londoo. B W ; ø HollÞon. Viaduct. E.C.; 
IS SJ.hop.g..'.. E-C. 
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In the 


wurn by the Officers and men 
in the trenches, In the camps, 
on the march. Waltham Wristlet 
Watches are thoroughly reliable 
tImekeepers, 
There are no better watches 
lo
 wristlet Wear, Strong, durable, 
relrable, they represent the best 
value at the pnce. 
In solid silver case, With strap and buckle com- 
plete, from .E3 3&. Luminous dials extra, 
Sold by all rellable Watchmakers and Jewellers, 


Waltham Watches 


W..tch BooU
, ..,,4 W-I.t/
 W..,dr P..mpb/
 Po" Pree. 

 ALTHA'M: 
 A.TC
 'CO. 
,Depl, 631. 1
5 IIIGH UOLIIORN, LONDON, w./:. 
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In Shakespeare's 
time men wrote 
with the old 
Goose Quill. 
Genius triumphed, as 
genius will, but how 
much has the world lost 
by so cumb
 rsome a 
method of transmitting 
thought to paper? 
To-day the world's 
greatest writers use the 
world's greatest writing 
implcment- Waterman's 
Ideal, the pen which 
enables them to write In:eJy and uninterruptedly 
without a moment's loss of time. Waterman's 
Ideal is their" inseparable companion and friend," 
No other pen writes so well, no other lasts so long. 
Choose the" Safety" Type for friends on Active Service, because 
it Can be carried upside down, or in any position. It is. real 
treasure to officer. and men at the front, 
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fou.Pen 


For tbe Regular Type, 10 f; and up- I 
warda, For tbe SAFETY Type and 
tbe New Le"er Pocket Sell,l'ïlling 
Type. 12, 6 and upward. Of 
StBtionen and Jewe len. I 
]0 Silver Bod Gold for tlresentøtioo. 
L. G. Sloan, C
lJelt c.tOTtteT' , Kingsway, London. 


Fuflest IIntiaføctioD guaranteed. Nibø 
e][Ch8n

8ble if not suitable. Call or 
send 10 . The Pen LorBer..' FuJI 
range of penH on .., eW for inøpection 
and triat BookJet free from :- 


The THRESHER Trench Coat 
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WINDPROOF AND WATERPROOF, 


THRESHER 


& 


M i/itary ?:; ai/or! and Out filler!. 


152 & 153 Strand, London, w.e. 


;. 


SU.'1ME.R WE.AR,-An outstandin
 fad is that the orders 
from the ß,E..F. were received continuously during last 
summer, neilher is there yet any si
ns of the demand 
slack'3nìn
, which confirms our statem
nt that the Thresher 
Trench Coat, with detachable lining, is the best garment 
for 
very purpose and every s!:'ason, 


\ 
\ 
- -1 
Ü- 
 


The "Thresher" wilh detachahle Kamelcot! Lining .(.5 10 0 
Do, unlined . J:4 14 6 
Do, liDed detachahle Sheep ,.(.7 1 0 
For Mounted Officers_ with Kneel/aps and Saddle Gussets. 
15 '6 eItra, 



 

 


R ECOGNISED by the W.O, and officially bought to 
the notice of Officers commandin
 corps in the 
ß,E..F, early in the winter of 1914, the .. Thresher .. 
has successfully met the severest tests of winter cam- 
pai
ning, and has established it
elf supreme for comforl. 
warmth, and service, 
Up to Apri/ 15, 1916, snen thousand British Mililary 
Officers have purchased genuine "Thre.her" Trench Coats, 
This fad ..Jone makes it unnecessary to publish even a lew of the 
many 
enerous and extraordinary testìmonialc; thðt have been re- 
ceived. 


.J I 


Send size o' chest and approximdte hpi
ht. and to a\oid dE-'lav 
ene-Jose cheQuP with order. 


GLENNY, 


- 


<<.J] Note that Ihe lirst coat I>roducpd in Odob..r. 1914. has been 
accepted without any modilication as Ihe sland,nd ..arment lor 
modern warfare. 
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The Last Ride Together 
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The Passing Train-by Vieo Vigano 
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The Last Prop-b} Alberto Artioli 


The Jew-by Ettore di GiorgIO 


These photographs are of Itali'Jn etching.. and engravinl!s which are now on exhibition 
at the galleries of the Ro}al Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall 1\lall. 
An arlicle dealing with this nhibition by l\lr. Marcus B, Huish appears on page 11-). 
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TIlE POLITICAL 


SITCATION 


T HE statement made by :\fr. Asquith in the House 
of Commons on Tue"day hac done a great deal 
to clear the political situation, For the first 
time we have been explicitly and officially told, 
what was of course well kno\\ n to the enemy, that this 
country alone is maintaining 71 dÍ\'isions in the field- 
apart from 12 divi<;ions contributed bv our Dominions, 
and that the total military and ll<wal effort of the British 
Empire trom the beginning of the war exceeds the enor- 
mou'-; total of tìve million men. 
J t i<; perhaps a matter for n'gret that the military 
authoritie
 did not feel them<;el\'t:.
 free to make the figure" 
public se,-eral month", elgo, Such a course would ha\ e 
differed from the prJ.ctice of our French -\llies-but then 
5,() does the policy of publishing casuality lists. It would 
ha\'e completelv disposed of all that calculated campdign 
of slanùer through \\hicl1 certain people have sought to 
helittle and di"credit the loyalty of their fellow-country- 
men. It the Bill. which is nO\\' being introduced into 
Parliament, \', ith the apparent consent of all Parties, 
l1'allv achic\.es the end \\ hich is de<;ired by the Prime 
:\rïni
tcr, if it settle<; once and for all the wh
1c miserable 
controversy, it \\ill be a greJ.t step in the direction of 
national unity. The precise form of the measure is 
admittedly a question of political ðpediency, but neither 
this nor any other meelsure can really secure the re!tult 
\\ hich i" df'<;cribed in that high-sounding phrase ff equality 
of sacrifice." I:ìdepd the ,.erY'H'rd .. sacrifice ,. reveells 
a narrow and se1fj
h spirit. The rounÌl y calls for !tervice, 
not sacrifice. and the CO\"f'rnment has the indi"'putable 
ridlt, without recOl1f::.e to legislation, to demand the 
\\illing service of every man and \\oman. whether ::.ingle 
elr married, whether under forty or over, in any capacity 
for which they are fitted: dny arbitrary line of demarca- 
tion is bound to give rise to individual grievances and 
unnerec<;ary comparisons From the political point of 
\.iew alone, apart from it oo obvious fJ.ime 
, we might 
hay!' wi
hed that the principlf' of universal sf'f\"ice had 
h en adopted by the \'o\"ernment early in the \\ar, 
when it wa" urr'I'ntly advocated by ma;lY puhlir' men, 
1 t would., I t.,inl
' II,l\' 1"<"'1'1\',,(1 thl' \Il1qu,tlilj,.rI <;I1\1I''Irt 
o[ t he lIatilll
. 


& 
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It must not, h;:,\\ewr, be foro.,ottpn that the problem 
of recruiting in this country \\a<, at onr' 'wholly different 
from that presented to any' of our \1Iic-" and '
a ,olnd 
in an unexpectedl
 -;UC.u .."ful, if not coniplet<< , manner. 
If the violent contlon,,,,v upon tht- method of r,-,cruiting 
had nut arisen, the J.ttention of our .\lIiL:> \\mJld ct'rtainlv 
be directed to the J.stonishing \'oluntd.r
 nuH t made by 
this country, Certelinly the attention of 11Ï:>tory will 
chiefly be directed to that << ttort, 
Let us consider \\hat it ha<: mf'al1Ì, _\ cons{ ript 
nation prepan' for Well', not in a 
 Lar or Ì\\ n, but o\er 
a generation, .\11 its energic" and acti\ itie"- arc ro- 
ordin3ted to fit in \\ith the <<oml ript cystem, Evelv 
man taken for "en"ice know" him"elf lidble to lo,>p hi,; 
existing occupation ,.hould \\ ar break out, and io; a,t 
fixed inten-als experienCi d in the adju...tmenb nCLe"..,lry 
to such a systpm, by his regulal and pLriodical summonin
 
to the colours for training. There arL a thou"and detail" 
which the system of con<;cription 
t:" un and t:'
ta9Ii...ht-'; 
when it is part of el regular law, and tht make a Lon- 
script country something different wholh in te'\.tm
 
from nations such a<; Great Britain and tho'" Cnited 
t<LÌes, 
to which such a system has ne\'er applied. 
Thi.;; country, which dppends for it"> ,.ery life upon a 
vast O\TrSeas trade, a<; well ao; upnn l'\.kn..i\ I m,1I1l1factllrl'S 
at home, suddenly iinds itself im.olvt'd in a c;rl,tt war. 
I t is possecsed of a small profe<;<;ional army of a few 
di visions, mainly e<;t,lblislll'd for the pm po of gelrri<;oning 
great pos'ie'ision<; in the EJ.st, and of tinding <;, n ic for 
that garrison. It has <;ide by sid., \\ ith this a \ oluntt't'r 
force, also very small in proportion to the population, 
and composed of men \\ith comparatively slight militan- 
training only. Within eighteen month..., that nation 
produces an army compdrable in 
i/f' \\ith the long 
trained and conscript armit: of its \lIib, It feed..; 
clothes, and trains this enormOUS nM' , of new material 
without a hitch, and \\hat is perhaps most remarkablt. 
of all, it provide c an adpquate <;upph of offict"rs, \\"ithin 
the twenty-first month of the \\ar, it can boa.,t of the 
mobilization of a force superior to that proportioll v/ 
une-tenth, which, before this great \\ar was rE-óardl'd as 
the maximum eftort po
"ible in any country, 
The truth is that this yoluntarv eff<,rt, has not onlv 
pro'\"Cd triumphantlv successful, but ';Ul u ...ful aftl'r a 
fashion whie h nO one had dreamed po

ible .1I1d- -\\ e may 
say it with pride-which our .\lIieo; perhaps \\otlld h,L\'e 
thought eVl'n lc
'i po
 -ible than \\e "'hat is nO\\ in 
prngrðs i... no more than a roundin
 off and f'omp1l'tin
 
of .J. ta<;k which had left a compar.1ti\"ely "mall mar
in 
of work undone, \\ hen the ,iolence of the pre t'nt 
contro,-ersy is forgotten in the great e\ ents of the 
nmnll'r 
\\hieh lies befole U
 this truth \"ill be fully app,IH'nt 
to all. 
There is one thing more to be aid no\\ thai the Jìnat 
settlement of these controvel..,iL , hel
 b en rCJ.cllell. LL't 
us have no further complication of the is<;ue by s<<'n...a- 
tional " exposure,;' of this or that hitch in th e'\.trel11eh- 
difficult work of apportioning milit,ll \ and ci,.il dntit , tn 
the small remaining margin of n1"n \\ ho \\ ill rcmf' un(1I-r 
the new la\\, It i
 perfectly La for the lud<<'1 IIf.lI1 
uncensored pres<; in time of t::'\.CltL'm 'ni ,1l1d str,LÏn. to} thrp 
out of all proportion any detail to \\ hi, h the\ ChOL'...t t.) 
turn. If their ohject be to \\l'.J.ken u t the L rIlllal moment 
of this tremendou; ta
l..., thl'v .uld III t adopt .L bdkr 
method. .\bo\'e all it is \\1.'11 to ll'me mb<< r that thl dHl- 
duct of the l.ampai
n is not in tht lunJ., vf thl PI{ -. but 
of the General 
taff ; and nothin" mId p ,ihh' bt m<<,r 
mi...chie,'ous than f'omplaint" fnllunl,Lt..d in th n 
paper:" that \\ (' arC' e\d n \\ h 'lln t h, df lÏt. 
right moment for tilL' J:(r It often .. \\ ill h/ rho n h 
tho' \\'ho arl' ,ompt'Ìl n t tll ck,'id' ,1I1d it I IIn t h< 
del i..iol1 that \\. h, 1.1 1>,,1' h"I' I".. II ..' I ...pl/TC 
"idOl}', 
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VERDUN 


IS 


WON 


By Hilaire Belloc 


I T is characteristic of this tn:l1wl1dous 'war that from 
its \ ery 
cale ":1' miss ,ib propOl t50ns. rhil1
s near 
to us either 1I1 sentlluent or 111 mere dIStance, 
beco
e grotesquely exagg
rat
d" and what, is 
equally natural and equally a nce ,111 ]udgme
t, thll:gs 
limited in the scale of time are also dlstortf'd. Somethmg 
which happens quickly and sharply appf'ars far g:cater 
than it i"", Something long drawn out grows stale 111 the 
mind and is forgotten, 
The local disturbance, which you may call .at will, a 
verv serious riot or a small local rebellion, costs m Dublm 
casualties that do not reach four figures, A garrison, 
the Briti
h clements of which" en' not 3,000 men- -not a 
mile of t]w ""estern front-surrenders. The two e\"ents 
till the public mind, and there are even so.me who" in the 
midst of so tremendous a struggle for natwnal eXIstence 
fmd the occasion usdul for the "orking of personal 
intrigues and the ad\ ance of petty indi\'idual ambitions 
in professional politics. , 
::\Ieanwhile the greatest battle ever fought, an actwn 
with consequences that will affect the "'hole future of man- 
kind almost as much as the original victory of the :\Iame, 
has been won by the French upon thf' sector of Verdun, 
Put do\\ n till' mere 1ìgures of this past action-hy far 
the greatest in scale, whether we consider the numbers of 
men, or the munitionment, or the time employed that 
has ever taken place in the recorded history of the world 
-and see what they ,Ügnify, Verdun means to the 
enem\' a loss over and abO\:e the loss he has inflicted 
upon - his opponent, certainly of four army corps, pro- 
hablv of fi\'e. It means the sacrifice of those numbers 
at the most critical moment of all, when he has alreadv 
called upon the whole of one of his last two classes 
and is beginning to call upon the last of all, It means 
that an effort on which he had loncentrated the whole 
ot his available resources, for which he had spent some 
months in preparation, in ,,'hich he had such confidence 
that he risked open declarations of victory and deliberate 
and definite prophecies of success, has resulted for him in 
a bloody and irreparable defeat. 


Moral Effect on Germany 


It means upon the moral side that all his millions at 
home who have read in a thousand daily sheets the official 
"tatements repeated day after day in -a thousand forms, 
ha\'e now to know that those statements were false, and 
that the confidence based upon them must be abandoned, 
Xo public, however stupid, or however nervously exalted, 
ran read day after day that an obje'tt is in process of attain- 
ment and then find it abandoned, without suffering a \'ery 
serious moral effect indeed, Xo one knows this better 
than the B1Ïtish public, which has had to suffer such 
things in connection with subsidiary expeditions in 
this war. What would it be if a disappointment of this 
sort had attached, not to a subsidiary expedition but to 
what was rightly regarded as the main operation of the 
whole campaign ? 
There are, of course, other reasons, beside its mere 
scale in time and numbers which prevents the profound 
significance of Verdun from recei\"ing- full recognition in 
this country. The authorities here neglect to issue tho,>e 
regular statements of the general position of which the 
French now give "uch c
cellent models, The silliest 
(
erman lie &oe
 uncorrected and the enemy is naturally 
tempted to mcrease the effect which he rightly judges 
attaches to falsehoods about the number of prisoners he 
takes and grote,>qucly belittling his own casualties, 
Further, you cannot P'\.pf'ct lay opinion to be as much 
struck by the \'idory lJf a sun-L "ful ddensÎ\'e as it is 
by a forward mo\'ement upon the map. 
If a couple of German corps had got themselves sur- 
rounded in the Balkans, let us say. and had had to lay 
down tlwir arm..; after an at tion Lo:-.ting the Allie; an almost 
equal number of casualtie..., wp should ha\'e had the wildest 
excitement in the pH -s and a public impre' ,.;ion of victory 
such as we have not had sin"" the bee;mning of the war. 


Verdun, which is something three times as big as that. 
three times as large a succe
s for lIS, hds no such effect 
upon the imagination. 
Yet one may presume that with the passage of a few 
weeks the great news will hegin to be digf'sted, and if not 
tl1f' full mf'aning of Verdun, Yf't at kast its colossal pro- 
portion..; will begin to recf'ivf' their dup, \\'hen the tinw 
comes for the offensive (and when movcment appears 
upon the map) the very obvious fact that Verdun will 
ha\"e laid the foundations for all the concluding phases 
of the war will not escape the general eye, 
One can write thus strongly about this tremendous 
and decisi\"e battle, because, although the enemy con- 
tinues the same dull business of breaking his own head 
and has not yet begun to mask the nature of his failure 
hy the undertaking of another in a different field, milit.ary 
judgn1f'nt throughout the world, not onl\' with the 
French command, which has full intelligèncf' of the 
enemy's movements, but in the matter written to order 
throughout the German press, confirms one in the cun- 
\"iction that the great offensive upon the salient of Verdun 
has reachf'd its turn and has ended in disaster for the 
enemy. 


The Last Great Attack 


The mere chain of dates leads one to that conclusion. 
These words are written upon the 2nd cf :\Iay. It was 
upon the 9th of April that the enemy launched his men 
upon the last of his general assaults. It was an attack 
second only in scale to that of the first foUl" da\"s, now 
ten weeks' gone, upon which he staked his future. It 
was utterly defeated, and on the evening of that Sunday 
the General commanding the French troops in the sector 
of Verdun issued his Order of the Da\', telling them that 
they could now bf' confident that the \ ictory wa,> won, 
Already ten davs earlier, when the decline in quality 
of the German ãttack had become clear, the critic whos,' 
judgment carries most weight in Europe, Colonel Feykr, 
had risked the words, " the French have won the battle 
of Verdun," There has followed since that disaster 
of theirs upon the qth of April no enemy effort COI11- 
parable to it. A week later came what was rertail
ly 
a considerable bid for the Mort Homme, defeated agam, 
of course, in what had become a regular routine; but sincE' 
that dat(' for more than a fortnight, those who (including 
the present writer) still expected a further general de- 
\'elopment, have only seen the enemy's effort die down. 
'Ye are upon the seventeenth day from that 
Ionday \\ hen 
he last attacked in any strength and dUling all that 
inten"al we have had nö more than purely local offensive" 
easily dealt with and delinred with anparentlv no hOJle 
of sùccess. 


Strategic Victory 
Even at this date it is not possible to say that the elwmy 
will uot go on again, We must pray that !H
 may-- 
and the longer the better. Prussian stupl(hty and 
Prussian vanity, its colleague, are here our powerf
ll 
allies-and they rarely fail us. There may be dome:=;tIc 
reasons too for' his continuing to bleed hi,n
"elf to de
th. 
He mav vet find himself under some political necessJty, 
or suffering from the command of somf' authority. 
not wholly military, and thus be cond
mne
 to lo
., 
another thirty thousand or so in the contmuatwn of lll
 
blunder. It IS unlikely because the situation has become 
quite obvious and glãring, but it is possible. .It is ?-,lso 
indifferent to thf' general result of the campaIgn, I he 
battle of Verdun is won, And Verdun can certainly go 
dO\vn to history as the greatest e
ample of woodennes" 
in strategical judgment that any command has enz 
afforded, 
Only the future can show what the fruits will be, hut 
\w kñow alreadv what they should be. And when the 
han'esting of tliem begins 'we owe it to those who di('d 
between Vaux and Avocourt to call them more than any 
other men the victors of the great war, 
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The fall of Kut is the political event of the hour. It 
is the loss of nearly 3,000 British troops, say one-tenth 
per cent. of the trained forces of Britain alone in the 
alliance, 
But the military event of that same hour is not the 
loss of this heroic little garrison but the situation now 
.:reated for the Turks-and through them for the enemy 
as a \\ hole-by their committal to the :\Iesopotamian 
position. 
As a purely military subject of stud
' the enemy's 
position in the Xear East is one of the dearest and 
simplest the" war has afforded, and if it be possible to 
examine matters of such \'ital interest with sufficient 
detachment one can almost take, in those enemy position:" 
the same interest as in a mathematical proposition, 
Certain elements are of cour...e unknown, \\'(' ar(' m 
doubt as to the exact strength of the enemy's \'arious 
bodies and we have no published account of the strength 
available against them in the four fields of Armenia, the 
Persian mountain
, the Tigris and Egvpt, but we know 
('nough of the enemy's strength and of tha1 of the -\llies 
to determine the main clements. and those main clements 
lead us to fairl\' definite conclusions. 
The key of the \
'hole bu!"iness is the geographical 
cxcf'ption, made by the Tigris and Euphrates system, 
to the rest of the Turkish territory, coupled with the 
political importance to the Turkish Empire of that 
ùistrict, 
Supposing the enemy's interests to lie within Asia 
1Iinor and Svria alone, obselTe what would follow: The 
whole strength of the Turkish Empirc now upon the 
defensi\'e would be occupied in delaying. possibly in 
permanently checking, the Russian advance west\\ard 
through Armenia. It would have to watch a compara- 
ti\'e!v narrow front in Svria between the :\Iediterranean 
and -the desert. It woi11d be anxious, perhaps, with 
regard to its communications with Syria where the
' pass 
dose to the sea near the Gulf of Alexandretta, But th(' 
pusitiun \\ould ha\'e for the enemy this great ad\'al1tage 
of simplicity, and a defensi\'e against the H.ussians still 
in the Armenian mountains would be the only great 
preoccupation of the Turkish command. 
The distant and eccentric Irak, the 1Icsopotamian 
f:clJ, essential to the present rulers of Turkey, who fear 
that with the loss of it their power of government may 
be destroyed, transforms the whole character of the 
war. 


You ha\'e a" thl. l. ;l'ntIai marK ot tile whole situation 
a dilemma between the dcfencc of .\sia ::\Iinor, and the 
retention of Irak \\ith force" certainlv not sufficient for 
the double task, You have not onl
' a \\ar upon two 
fronts (or, counting Syria, upon a po"..ible three) but YOZI 
lzm'c also one of those fronts so far thrust out beyond the 
Armwiall thætrc of oþeratiolls that its com11!wzicatiolls 
are Ùz, Ci't.Y grou:ing pail. 
If the town of BagdLtd and the vital interest it has 
for tlw Turki
h power had ",tood further north and 
east this dilemma \\ ould not have arisen. Standing 
where that to\\ n doe" it will increa"p the present anxiety 
of the enemy's higher command until he 
hall be com- 
pelled to deride "hether he will retain Irak with some- 
thing like a certainty of military disaster, or whether he 
"ill abandon it \\Î th the p()li tical consequences \\ hich 
would follO\\ such an abandonment. 
Consider \\ hat opportunitie" are open to the Turkish 
forcf's in thes" fields, Thev have in the first place to 
rd
' entirely upon their òwn resource". They may 
obtain a certain amount of munitionment from the 
Au-;tro-German mLll1ufartorie
. Of men in any ap- 
plf'ciable numbers thl'\' GIl1 get none ...a\'e through their 
0\\ n recruitment, \\ïth forces now no longer 
uperior 
to those converging again
;t them, and about to become 
inferior, the v han' to pre\'ent the cutting of the com- 
munications behind their ::\Jesopotamian army or to 
\\'ithdraw that arn1\', Then- is no a1tprnati\'e, 
I t has been 
uggpstpd tll.Lt a concentration in strength 
in the ::\Iesopotalnian field alone, compelling the retire- 
ment of the Briti!"h forct'
 upon the Tigris further south 
would be a way out of the pn:sent Turkish dilemma. 
I t would be nothing of the sort. So long as a large 
B1Îtish for\(' nt'ce
"arily orcupying the attention, and 
compelling the prbence, of a large enemy force facing 
it, is present at any point between the Persian Gulf and 
the Armenian mountains-whether it is present further 
south after a retirement Qr further north after an ad\Tance 
-so long the :\Iesopotamian front with all its increasing 
dangers is the chief anxieÌ\' of the Turk". 
A concentration in 
uèh numbers that the British 
forces on the Tigris should be ovel\\ helmed and should 
cease to exist would of course give immediate relief. but 
a concentration in such strength and with \'ery imperfect 
communications alone available is impo
siblc, 
The \\hole thing, therefore, resolves itself into this 
question. Can the enemy ward otf the threat to his 
communications? Supposing him strong enough, as he 
certainly still is and will probably long remain, to hold 
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1 he :'Ill IpOt, lUid.n fwld ,md t" un l'1: B,tr- dad from th(' 
lh it hh (m tIll' .JUth ,Uld the Jmp,trati\Tlv 
ma n 
Ru' idn fOlI "ad, ,lncin h on tlw r J.,,t f10m the houndary 
r,I11I-
' of Prr
i?, 'an he d.t the ",nne time dden
 .the 
line.., \\ hf'rl'b\" n [ 1 uitment in men and necc"-;ary mumtlOn- 
ment redch him) 
In order to ans\\er that fundêJ1wntal question those 
who, lik( tlH' pre ent \\ rih'r. haw' no local knowledge 
,md deprnd upon thc .;\'idrncc ,of others (ìr upon the 

p, 
\\urk at '1. di"adyant, '. but It \\ould seem the Opll1lOn 
ot tho:-.(' ...:11(1 1za IOftt kJlOu.!lcdge, and it is certainly 
the rl)nclu-;ion to be drawn from the map, that the Turks 
cannot dlÌlienth- ward oil that threat to their com- 
munication" of which I ha'\. '(' <;poken, If tlH'Y cannot do 
,.0 then \\ f' ,,-hall \\'itne ., ithin a romparatiyely short 
limit (ìf timL a .:omplete change in the military situation 
of the X car Ea:-.t, and foHO\ áng upon it a \\ hole chain of 
politi'-al con _C(uence:-. ultimately affecting the war in 
l'\'er
' part l1f it<., 3.000 mile
 of front, 
rhere are two avenues of approach from Europe, the 
Bo...phOlUS. and .\:,ia ::\Iinor, to any force keeping the 
lIdd near Bagdad, The first is the road. now supple- 
mented by a railway across the northern part of the 
'\k:-.opotarÌlian pl,tin to ::\losu1.. upon the Tigris. and thence 
do\\ n the Tip i ït
 If, The other that .;ame road as far 
a... the Euphr,ltL-, onl\' and thcnce do\\n ihe Euphrates, 
J \"t Ih Sf'e how the matter stands in the ca:-.e of each 
of the 
 communications seycralh'. 
\\ hat JHa\T hc called the "TÌg1Ïs communications" 
an thlr' \\ hich ha\'C -;0 often appeared in tlw
'
 columns 
\\ hen the ::\Ie-.npotamÏom positiun was di:-'Clb"ed, rhey 
aIC the raih\a\' from the ßo:-.phorns \\hich, after the 
i unctiun of ::\Iu
limie (I.l I1 jlcs north of .\leppo) is con- 
tinu'd along the edge of tlK: ::\Iesopotamian plain where 
1 hi..; mcets tlll' toothills of the mountains, and is generally 
knll\\n a-; thc .. Bdgdad raih\ay," \\"hen I lao.t \\Tote of 
thi" line it hdd l'ertainh' reached the wells and springs of 
}{a" d Ain. It Ildd 
ertailllv not then reached and has 
prohably not )l't rcached the point of 
isibin to whil'h it 
i" prolonged upon certain (
elman maps, But it would 
lv' a fair 
lH" 
 to lY that it ha'i at the preo.ent moment 
rlw'lwd the point of A-rnmle, \\'here the road or track dO\\n 
hum I>dirhel
1 ,trike, it. Thencr a hack now certainly orga
 
lIi,...d for petrol traffic leads to the Tigris at :\Io
ul, and 
t henc hoth along the side of the river and down the 
tream it-.
lf the cornmunication
 proceed to the rail- 
III ,Id of th<> ""ctor being built up north from Bagdad. 
rhi.., rdillll'rld \\, ome little time ago, if I am not mi,,- 
tdken, dt Tekerit. It may have been pushed further, 
though hardl\' heyond the point where the l'igris cut..; 
through a peculiarlv sharp and narrow range of hills half 
\\ay heÌ\\' en -\Iosul and Bagdad. For it would he bad 
polic: T to \\a<.,te labour upon that part of the communica- 
tions \\ hich arc alread
' fairly well <;Pf\'ed by water. 
Tht . communications, from the yital ff knot" near the 
( .uIf of .\lexandretta, which will be di:-.cu"sed in a moment 
are in all their ...inuo"-ities oYer 700 miles in length, Th
 
mere di
tanc('. therefore, constitute a formidable clement 
of difti, ulty, for when your ('ommunications are very long, 
I ,en if the\ arc pa
sing through flÌendly country: all the 
dpla
... due to counter orders, local check<;, etc" get multi- 
phed at a rate \\ hich increao.;e<; far more rapidly than the 
mere mika
p. and this is particularly the case in un- 
de\ elopl'd rountry. 
rhl: Lund line of Lommunications, \\ hich we will call 
tIll l:uplllatl'
 line, i.., of about the <;ame total lcnoth in 
mikd" ' but i
 \ er
' much le<;s convenient, for s
r\'Ìng 
Bagddd a:-. a ba for a ::\Ie
opotamian force On the 
"th
'r, hand. it prO\'ide<; better dirertions and oppor- 
t UlUtH''- for a reÌlrement. 
rhe Euphrat... . LUmmllnil ation is not a -;inolf' line but 
.' ,omplcx. 11,' main p
rtion is the ri\ rt Euph;'ate
 
Iwt\\een the brIdge b
 whIch the Bagdad railwav cro
<;e'i 
1hdt riwr at Jf'rahlu , and the point of l\1us'ieyÍb which, 
1 hough not the npa!'e,t upon the Euphrdte'1 to Bagdad, 
1- 't dldt upon \\IIll'h tIlt' only ood road luns from the 
. r to tIll', to\\ n It \\ill,h clt'ar from th map that thi
 
11 the l' uV11\ ,Lt, 
 a- a lm
 of con1l1mnic,ltion lean
:-. the 
troí'ý-' of tl1(-' rurki-.h Eml'ir on the ::\I,"opotamian front 
t,lr mow, d, pendf'nt upon primitin nwthotl..; than that 
h\ th, IIJ f1"-" Aft,r Jelibl" the\(' i no further rail 
(\ -n for ,.tion of tl\(' \\ 

 
()n th, t
\( r h,lI1d. the Euphrat rouk i uppkm/'nted 
by .L p"" blht, ùf p,.tl,}1 tl.' ',' YJ. al01l'; th, t\\<1 hi::.toric 
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wa\,s that 1e<ld from 
Hi,t tn the Euplll,Lt( 
 ibdf, I 
owè to the courÌl'
Y of a' ClIlTe..,pundent \dIu has gi'\.-en me 
most valuabk personal eyidence of the journey made in 
a petrol-driyen motor from 
vria to Bagdad, detailo.; of 
this opportunity open to the enemy, It seems that the 
going is good and that the total consumption of time, 
pxcluding the time taken in the crossing of the rÌ\'er, is 
not more than two days and a half. Of these ways the 
best is that which leayes the Syrian railway at Hom:-., 
passes Tadmur and the ruins of Palmyra near Erek, 
strikes the Euphrates at Abukemal and makps for Allcl, 
at which point there are ferry boats for the conveyance 
of heavy \-ehicles, 
The altcrnati\'c route, further "outh and nearly parallel, 
starts from Damascu-ì and strikes and cro"<;es the 
Euphrates at Hit, It seem" that the open country of 
The Jezine beyond affords perfectly good going without 
obstacles to Bagdad itself, 
The continued prO\'i
ionment of a large force-sav, 
four divi
ions-bv motor lorrie-; alone, howe\'Cl", O'\.'er. a 
space of nearly 500 mile
, i
 a formidahle task, and, as 
we shall see in a moment, the cro
sing of such a stream as 
the Euphrates upon tIll' way, adds another very serious 
obstacle, Further, tbell' is a change of g,mge beb\-een 
the main railway and the Syrian railway at _\leppo, It i.. 
prohahle, therefore, that if the enemy can he compclled 
to rely upon the Euphra1c" linf' hl' \\ ill u
e the riH'f 
main Iv for the com evance of munitions, recruitment, 
and aÌl the necessities 
}f hi.., army. 
Xow what are the ad\ antclges ,lUd drawhacks of this 
linc : 
.\t the present momcnt the Euphrates \\ouId he 
nadgdhle for \'cry considerable c,trgoc..; evell from a 
point as high up on its cour<.;e as Jer,thlus, The :-.ame 
cause \\'hich has led to the floods on the Tigri" helow Kut, 
which played so great a part in the checking of the fOlC" 
attempting to relie\'c (;encral Town<.;hend, 
\\ ell:-. the 
waters of the 
i
ter ri\'er. It i..; the melting of the "nO\b 
in the Armenian mountains which raise.., the flood levd 
at this Sf'ason of the year. I under<.;tand that the"-c 
conditions of na\ igability on the Cpper Euphrates continue 
in normal seasons to a date ahout Ì\\O months hencl' or 
a littll' less: at any rate, well OWl' the time \\ ithin 
\\hich the power of the Turks to maintain them
eh cs on 
the :\Iesopotamian front and on to Bagdad \\ ill he dc,'ided 
one way or the other. Because the progre,,
 of the Russian... 
from the north will either be successful or will fail well 
withm that limit of time. 
But though this rise of the water at the pre,..
nt sea
on 
presents such an ad\'antage, the task of bringing munitions, 
let alone further hea\'y piecc'i and their shell, down some 
7 00 miles of '\.\inding water (the mere line a" the CIOW 
flies is 450 and the rÌ\ er is c
traordinarily full of loops amI 
bends) is hardly less serious than the task of attempting 
that munitiomnent by pcìrol traffic from 
yria, The 
current i
 exceedingly rapid, so much so that a ferry at 
this season allows in rowing across the half mile of the 
<.;tream something like a mile drop between the point of 
departure and the point of alri\'al. All the 1Ìr:-.t part of 
the journey, and especially the higher reache'i al c a 
tangle of island.; and there are throughout thc \"hole 
jam ney, I bclievf', certdinly throughout thf' greater p,ut 
of it, a ma'iS of perpetually .;hifting hank" of sand in the 
bed of the 
tream. This same f,ictor of tllf' r,lpidity of 
the current militates gra\'clv against the u..,e of this 
a\'enue of communication in Its reverse function, that is 
for all traffic back from Bagdad toward'i the north-vçe
t. 

Iow and difficult towing is the only means a\'ailahle, 
and this for a large force is out of the question, Should 
a retirement be determined on the onlv form it coul,l 
possibly take would be a retirement din'ctI
T wl'
twa:d 
ano:-.s the desert and half desert lanùs hetwecn the 
Euphrates and 
Fia, and beyond .\bu \'emal (or Hit if 
the two tracks \\cre u-;ed) the Euphrate... "mIld no longer 
be of service. 
From all this con"ideration of both thc Tigri;; antl the 
Euphratt.s sy..,km of communication \\ith Bagdad, it is 
dcar that the nodal point upon which thf' "ecUl ity of thf' 
enemy army in ::\Je<.;opotamia turns is the junction of 
::\Iuslimje just north of 1\leppo; that is, in practice, the 
Aleppo 
own ihelf and its neighbourhood. The 
rig1Ì
 road \\-ould be tIll own out f,f action the moment 
a l{u,,-
ian forcr got a"trad(lle of the I,Lih\a\', S,lV, at 
l{a
 d .\in, the Fuphrdh - routc the mOll1cnt 3n"opp(;nent, 
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Ru,;sian or other, appeared at Jerablus; but the ",hole 
thpatre of the enemv'" efforb in ::\Ie<;fJpotamia and 
in 
\Tia his militarv exi
tence, a., it were, bevond Asia 
Jlinõr, is depf'ndent upon his continued possession of 
.\lcppo and ib neighbouring junction. If he loses that 
ll'
ion hefure retiring his armic's in Syria and l\Iesoputclmict 
.lrc lost at the "ame time. If he retirb bdore it bt. 
,,'ized, he abandon
 Bagdad of cour
e clnd SylÏa as ",ell 
to the power of the .\!lies, and \\ ith such an abandonment 
the political position of the pre
ent, gO\ ernment at Con- 

tantino
le could hardly be m3;mtalI
e<;l., . . 
Xow now near are \\e to the ImperIlhng III tlns fashIOn 
ot tIlt' enemv':, hold ::.outh and ea
t of _\sia ),Iinor ? 
In order J to ans\\er that question Wl. must set dO\...n 
thf
 elements as here in Sketch II. 
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Hi" forC'{ ; hefore Bagdad and within that ha<;e are held 
in placf' hy the laIgc HI iti-;h army on the Tigris, and a 
'-maller l<u' 
ian forc. coming do\\ n from the Per
ian 
mountains, His abilitv either to retire or munition 
himself while he remains thus held in the region of 
Bagdad i<; threatened in three ways. One of the'if' 
thn-ats is 'already in being, the other two are potential 
only' and open to dis
ussion. 
\Ye can see on thi.;; little sketch map, ::\fap II, the 
<;ituation and proportion of the Allied force surrounding 
t 11f' theatre of operations of the Turks in l\Iesopota:mia, 
The main Turkish army being in the region A, with its 
local ba<;I' at Bagùad B, .111cl its two main communication" 
together with it-; communication<; down the Syrian coast 
('o11\'f'rging at the noddl point X near Aleppo, pre
surf' 
can be brought against him either (I) by the Russian 
force coming down from Bitlis marked (I) upon the 
Sketch, or (z) by a successful stroke against X from the 
, a at (2), or (3) by an anny marching as :Napoleon 
marched along the coast of the sea from Egypt at (.)) 

upporte.d by the na\"al po\\er at our command and strik- 
ing at Syria. Of thesp three methods of imperilling the 
pnpmy onp is actuallv in being; a H.ll
sian force is pre"ent 
hpt\\'! en Bitlis and the Bagdad railway and is advancing 
south, The other two are merely potential. 1\0 stroke 
;Jgainst tIll' Aleppo region from tht' <;ea ha" been attempted 
a., vet, nor anv forn' gathered for deli\'Cring it, while the 
\'t'ry large' aI niv in Egypt at (3) has hithcrto lain almo'-t 
\\ holly on the df'Íf'n,>i\. , partly because toe threat of an 
'11\'a-;ion to Egypt was at one moment serious, i11\ ol\'Ïng 
I he danger of lo<;ing the canal, partly because the foro .. 
11 a point so central could be regarded a<; a great rt'sen'e 
which could be thrown towaId" any point north, ea'-t 
or south, including India, should such a nec sity havI 
all ived, 
Becaus
' 2 and ,are potential only, and because tIlf' 
r('a<;ons for dt'lav in both Casl .; are neCI "arilv kno\\ n tc 
the authoritie::. a'nd the higher command alone 'it i<; neither 
[Hofltable nor perhaps \\ise to discus", them in any detail. 
It i" enough to show the more obvious of the 
haractc rs 
they pre ent. But the threat of the Russlan<;. from 
the north is not onlv verv much more real and Imme- 
diate. but su
"pptible' of mòre detailed di'-cw"ion. 
A blow deliver 'd from the sea against \leppu would 
obviously settle the busine at oncr To deliver it upon 
thp Gulf of Alp...m.dretta ha<; bpen sun'
, cted twpnty tin1Ls 
from a manv qual t 1''' inn Turkpv entered th 'war. To 
cJplin'r it s,mth Qf the rangc of mLJuntain CO\ din! 
\ l,'p1'(1 and ,1 m.lI' h up' n tlwt di"trict from I .1 t.tkia tu 
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Antioch \\ ould be equdIlv deri iF TIlE' re.. on a/,ainst 
such an undert<,king are I rep <1t. not op n tu dpbate at 
thi" moment. But the\' arc not cdnchhi\, 
.\n,a
vancc into 
Yrla from Eppt ha'-' th(' advant<':e 
that It l11\'oh:l::. none of the gn tt 10 clnd risk" q{ a 
landing", no Ile\\ ba
1 of supph n(1 1lC hcllhport of 
troops while the only -hain it \\fJllld put upon th,' 
already heclvil} burdened shipping of tIll -\lIi.. \\ ould ht 
for the partial provi-;ion of the f0n'
 from thl 
id
' of th 
sea. To prp\ ent its ad\ anc tI1' en m3 \\ ould be l. )111- 
pell"d to co\- er a belt acTO :,ollthern P dlc.. tine of at 
lea
t 60 mile.., and ht; \\ ould not thu LU\ ( r 
l ricl \\ ith II' 
than zOO,ooo men, \\'I re he to attempt-tv hold .11l 
entrenched line from the 'a to thl de'>l It \\ ith a smaller 
number he \\ould be brohn. \\'ere he to attempt to hold 
a shorter line he would be turned, 
The la
t opportunit:, ho\\-uer, and th<> only ont' \\hich 
IS of immediate importance, bE -au< it!.; th
' onh- one in 
being, is the advance of thL RU
::.ian forct' from the district 
of Lake Yan on Bitli
 <;outh\\ard a, clin"t the (Om- 
mnnications uf the Turki
h arm\ \\ e do not knoW' 
e"actl
' \\ht:l"e the heads of the RIÌ idn rohnnn
 are. but 
we may conjecture that they are nút \' t arri\'1 d at the 
edge of the mountain land, or the point of 1feJaf,uhï1. the 
ancient 1Iartyropoli..., which mclrks the bt''.,imlln(
' of the 
oI?en country: \\ hl'n they have 
eached this point they 
\nll find a falrlv good road, I beh,.-\"c , for the rl.'maininO' 
fiftv miles to Diarbekr, i:> 

ow the news that the Rus,>ianc:; are at Diarbf'kr 
would be mOle important perhap" to th ' ",reat \\ar as a 
\\ hole e\ en than the preliminary ne\\ s that thc\' had takL'n 
Erzerum and Trebizond. It \\ould mean that the\' were 
\\ ithin striking di"tanc -within a \\ pk'
 march -of tIle 
Rag-dad raih\clY. and of the main line of communications 
for the JI('sopotamian aImy, It i pocsible that the 
alternclti\'e Euphraü, route has alread\- bpl'n partIv 
organi
 d, but Wf' know with ab
 )lnte CI rtainh' that n(jt 
more than Ì\\ 0 month" ago all the \\ ork CI mle .tin
 the 
Turki
h "\Ie..opùtamian force \\"ith A"ia :\Iinor. Con
t.mti- 
nopk and Europe was pa sing through Ra
 eI .\in, 
Xi
ibin and .:\fo
uI. Then ha" hardlv bt 
n timl to 
establish an efficiently working aItcmaÌi\" line of Clom- 
munication", further \\ ( 
t. 
This does not I1H:cln that th... Ru
 ,ian::. at Diarbekr 
are equivalent to the doom of th' Turk
 lIt-ar Bdg-ùad. 
The Turkish army in that re ion h_; rl'l tainh 
mple 
provi
ion for a retirement, it could and \\ ould n tin bv 
the west to the Euphrat
 , cf'rtainly, and pTObabl
 bl'vono 
the Euphratc s by the track<; arlO the de ert to 

'I ia. 
Though the Russian" at Diarbekr might bp on the 
Bagdad railway in a week they would not b... \\ ithin the 
region of Aleppo, even by an uninterrupted n1clrch, for 
a month (for the railwdv ob\-iously \\ould bp de...tn>\'ed 
a" the Turki
h communications 
tÌard; un it fell back). 
In point of fact a month would b' a ridiculousl
' "mall 
interval to allo\\", for the Russian advance \\ ould b<' con- 
te<;ted and would meet, before it could thn !ten thf' 

yIian linp of communication, the ",.:>riou" Ob<;t.ld, of tit 
Euphratls, But the Rus-;ians at Diarbekl \\ onld he 
equivaknt to a Turki
h rdirempnt from.:\ft 'p'Jtami.l, 
with all the political consequence ::. follO\\În
 lIpun 
lIL'h a 
rf'tirement. 
There i" 0111' more element in the problem, \\ hich h,s 
nothing to do with its topug"Iaphical idp. and i... \ ( I V 

criOlI-;. .And that i
 tht, element of climate. The 
..;ummer, \\ hich \\ ill render ea...y op' rcltion in .\llllenia 
and the .\n..lÌolian plateau to the \\1 .;t, and tIwaù\'allct' 
do\\ n the slop,-" of the mountail1
 to\\ .ud" the .:\Ip LJ- 
potamian plain, at thf' can1\' tim( r
ndel, militdr\ .J.( lion 
hv nOlthern rall ..lldl the Rll' Ian... ,11)(1 th Bliti 1 
ill SGutIwrn Syria .lI1d llpun the fi II nel Fupln ,l t( 
abnOimalh' difficult, The 
acl \ 'hll" If th,lt f,lete, 
\\ill onl\" bl e"tima1eù in pIa ti.' but it mu t 1I0t h. 
forgotten. H. 131 I r (Il 
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Tht' quall1t1.. pr fh I -t H T -' T 
by ;\, Kaw,lb.lt.l Il:.. t <lnd \\ . Lt,l d, "'11 I fe'mll,( 
cent of Y o...hio 31.lrkino <.. [\\
 rn lilt 1 II ,mtl 
f thi book' nut to enl;l 'II m nt.11 (uti.. Ik Ln tl... 
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 of ('\.peri, r
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SEA 


METHODS 


By Arthur Pollen 


T HE naval denlopl
1C'nts of the ,last fortnight 
demonstrate the sInfts and e:\.pedlenb a power 
inferior at sea is seeminr.1v com.Jelled to adopt 
when it has neither the- imagination nor .the 
resolution required for a direct effort to dispute an 
adverse command of the <;ea. TIlt'\" also illustrate how 
futile in everv essential of militarv result, these shifts 
and ;xpedient
 must be, And jn t-
is resp
ct they only 
repeat to us to-day lessons of which hIstory gIves us many 
t':\.amples. But in one respect they ha\'e produced "hat 
is almost a new phenomenon. I mean the op
n re,'olt ,of 
the neutral world against the methods by wInch a bclhg- 
{'fent has aspired to the exercise of a real sea power 
,vithout possessing the means of doing so in a manner 
consonant \\ ith the dictates of justice and humanity. 
The Cnited States has, perhaps \\isely, limited its 
protest to forbidding further offence:; hv torpedoing l?r 
shelling trading ships, . The ground of the quarrel I" 
precisely that in so doing Germany has been, and must 
("(Intinue to be, guilty of murder. But ,ve. sho
ld not 
lose sight of the fact that practically all her actIOns at 
sea are but variants of the same crime, Take, for 
instance, the fostering of re,'olt in Ireland, It is possible 
of course, that those responsible for sending the traitor 
Casement to the West Coast, and arming the handfcl of 
desperadoes who have been turning a few streets of Dublin 
into a hell, may hm;e been foolish enough to ha\'e ex- 
pected their efforts to result in an effecti\'E' rebellion 
against the British Cro\\n, An effective rebeIlion would 
undoubtedly have introduced a change in the militar
7 
!>ituation of real value to the enemy. But it is almost 
inconcei,'able that so fatuous a hope could genuinely 
ha\'e been held. It seems more probable that the Sinn 
Feiners were backed !>imply to demonstrate the power of 
Cìermany to introduce frightfulness upon a scene hitherto 
immune from her murderous intervention. 
Take again the raid on Lowestoft and the unhappy 
accidents by which ff Russell" and two armed yachts 
ha,'e run upon mines in the 
Iediterranean. The bom- 
hardment of Lowestoft and Yarmouth had no 'other 
purpose than casual murder; and the extension of the 
practice of sowing mines-so assiduously cultivated in 
the Xorth Sea-to the :.\Iediterranean, is indistinguishable 
from a deliberate, though indiscriminate, effort at murder, 
hecause to one 
hip of war that run<; the risk of fouling 
them, a dozen non-combatant ships must face this bar- 
harous and inhuman peril day after day, In the Xorth 

ea, as we know, the ratio of merchant ships to war 
ships that have been blown up by mines, is something 
like t\\enty to one. And it i" the merchant ship that is least 
\\1'11 equipped for protecting its personnel when such 
disaster:; occur. Thus, all Germany's na'"al action- 
\\ hether by her most powerful warships, or bv the craft 
or devices devoted particularly to the destruction of 
commerce-is marked by murder being its only object 
and its only method. 
The A merican Crisis 


Incalculably the most momentous question of the dav 
jc; h,ow {
erman
: ,=!,ill 
ct in face of the American protest 
agamst the contmued lI1dulgence of this homicidal mania, 
For a fortnight \\e have heen entirely \\ithout news Presi- 
dent \\ïl
on asked for dn immediate reply, and it would 
seem as If some sort of reply could not be much loncrer 
delayed, The el!-eI?
{ difficu
ty in sending one does n
t, 
as we all kno\\, he III formulatmg the policv that is \\isest 
fO,r him:;clf, but in pre'ien,ting that policy iñ a manner that 
\\Ill t;lo,t be destruc
l\' of ndtional discipline. \\'ere there 
no difficulty on this latter point, Berlin would surrender 
to Was
ingt,on \\i
hout hp<'itation or delay, The policy 
of so domg 1<; ob\ lOuS, h ("a
I..,e the' \ cry remote military 
advantagh lost hy renouncmg the attJ.ck on commerce 
arc out\\eigh
d many ti
nc, ?nr ,by the dangers that 

nust follow If Amenca IS dnven Illto belIi
erency. It 
I
 surely no over ",tate
ent t
) 
pc ak o
 the military effect 
of commerce de"tll1rtll>l1 n( Ill::! hoth m<liJ f nand unim- 


pOl'tant. As a sole method of making na\"al war, cam- 
paign after campaign has shown its futility, In none of 
our wars-neither those with France in the se,'enteenth 
or eighteenth centuries, nor in that "ith America in 
I8I2-ha,"e the depredations on our commel'Ce. prO\'NI 
at all serious, though in many of the!'e wars they \\erC' 
carried out on a colossal scale. The (;erman suhmarine 
campaign has so far not approached the effectiveness 
either of the French or of the American privateers, 
Xor would it be more than a passing embarrassment, 
if it were not for a change, in na\'al conditions, that few 
if any realised bC'Íore the war broke out. In previous 
wars the protection of commerce imposed extraordinary 
burdens upon the fighting navy. To-day it is the fight- 
ing navy that has imposed extraordinary burdens upon 
commerce, It is the British merchant fleet that has been 
compelled to tìnd transports for our armies, and an almost 
endle
s tale of supply ships, both for the navy itself 
and for the maintenance of the forces employed in so 
many places overseas. Compared with the tonnage that 
naval and military requirements have withdrawn from 
ci,"il uses, the tonnage lost by enemy action is almost 
trivial, and it is this fact that lends point to what I 
urged last week, viz" that the building of merchant 
ships must be put on the same basis as naval ship-build- 
ing or the making of munitions. It is a simple fact that, 
in the general devotion of all private propert y T to public 
war purposes, the distinction between na,'al and merchant 
shipping has vanished, Apart from building new ship
;, 
much more can be done to lessen the demand on shipping, 
and !o. expedite the çlearing of the ships in use. 
It IS Idle to suppose that we have arri,"ed anywhere near 
the u'ieful limits to which imports can be restricted, ami 
voluntary effort can supplement State action in this 
respect to a very notable degree. Nor can it be doubted 
that in a great many ports-if not in all-a vigorou" 
reform in the employment of labour, and the wise intro- 
duction of fresh labour, would result in ships being 
cleared and reloaded with far greater expedition than is 
now the rule, There are indeed many authorities who 
go so far as to say that if the labour de\'oted to building 
new ships could be turned to making existing ships more 
useful by shortening their periods of idleness in harbour, a 
tonnage, now useless, would be made a,'ailable far exceed- 
ing that which any building effort could supply. Which- 
ever way then that the problem is looked at, it is clearly 
obvious that no commerce destruction on any scale 
hitherto experienced, is likely to bring Germany that 
weakening of British military power which is its pro- 
fessed object. 



lultiplication of Submarines- 


.If then Germany hesitates as a mere matter of polic
', 
and apart from internal questions, whether to yield 
to America or not, it must be because she has hopes of 
n'ry greatly increasing the efficiency of her attack. 
It "as repeated from some German source last week that 
the enemy had built and equipped over 200 submarines. 
I am not concerned at this moment to di<;pute the 
credibility of this statement, It is more to the point 

hat even if 200 submarines were ready for the campaign, 
It would not at all follow that the campaign's efficiency 
would þain either proportionately or at all. And t
e 
reason IS not really very recondite. It is to be found III 
the fact that a submarine cannot work with other 
ub- 
marines in the sense in \\hich surface ships can work 
together, . 
If you add a squadron of six battleships to a fleet of 
twelve, you have manifestly increased the power of that 
squadron by 50 per cent. You have increased it hecause 
battle squadrons are an organised force. and all addition'i 
to that 
orce, from the nature of things, contribute to a 
cumulatIve result, But the submarine is never part of 
an organised force. It is at most a mobile danger point, 
By n:ultiplying submarinps, y
u multiply danger poi
b, 
Hilt If the <;hIPs that ha\"c to Dd
S the danger pOInts 
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have any internal or external protection. the risk
 they 
run are not proportionate to the number of points of 
danger 'that they encounter. .\. man who is efficiently 
protected against wayside assa:-;sination by a body guard. 
can pas:': a h
dden t,hreat of this sort with impunity, and 
he can pass It ten tlmes a day or a hundred times a day 
in exactly the same safety as once. If the a
<;assins 
could all combine and overpower the bodyguard, it would 
be a different matter. .\ ship is no doubt in a slightly 
dil1erent ca-;e from a man so guarded, But where ships 
arc armed, a submarine cannot come to the 
.urface to 
pursue and bring it within range without s
rious risk, 
and where a ship is in patrolled waters. the submarine 
cannot come to the surface \\ithout risking instantaneou
 
annihilation. There are, moreover, traps and dangers that 
be
et its path in waters where the intended victims are 
numerous, and of these traps and danger!' the submarine 
commander can have practically no knowledge whatever. 
Xo doubt the multiplication of submarines, by multiply- 
ing the points of danger, would add something to the risk 
of ships, The addition, howe\'er io.; not serious, But the 
risk to the submarines of multiplying their numhers 
in patrolled waters would be strictly in proportion to 
their increa
e in numbers. And all this the Germans 
must know as well as \\ e do. 


The German Dilemma 


There seems, then, no ground for doubting that the 
noi:-.y professions of confidence in tllt" submarine cam- 
paign as the means by whiclè Great Britain was to be 
brought to her knees, were put out in Germany, not as a 

ober prof0.:sion of military expectations, but soleh: to 
hearten a people stupefied by the spectacle of a country 
apparently universally victorious on land, and possessing- 
the 
econd most po\\erful fleet in th!' world reduc(.d to 
a condition of pitiful sea impotence. For ne\ er in history 
has an impotence more complete been seen, \\'hen 
historiano.; di
cuss the \.alue of the destruction of com- 
merce in \\ ar, they tell us ho\\, for example, in the 
l
c\ olutionary \\'ar, the French tooh so many British 
,;hips, and how we took so many French, The matter is 
always discu
sed in the terms of relative los:-;. But in this 
Wdr the loss of the Cerman marine has been complete. 
fhose that 10\ e stati:-;tics may argue as to the exact 
percentage losses by enemy action bear to our total 
shipping, But there is no dispute that the loss of German 

hipping is exactly IOO per cent. For such supplies ao.; 
reach t
crmany from on.'rseas she is dependent entirely 
upon neutrals, and after many months of irresolute 
\'acillation, we have e\'oh'f'd a form of \'Írtual blockade 
th,lt reduces the:-.e supplies to a minimum.. Opinions mav 
differ and do, as to military hopes that can be expected 
from blockade-just as they differ as to thc military effect 
to be got by cominerce destruction-but it appears to 
he beyond dispute that all Cermany is on the shortest 
of short rations, and thf' only thing which has reconciled 
the people to its pri\'ations has been the government's 
promise that their submarines would bring (;reat Britain 
to the same pass, How in circumstances such ao.; these can 
the Cerman GO\"t
rnment un<;av \\hat it ha.<; said and vldd 
to the American protest? It- is perhaps the most åcule 
and difficult problem that the much harassed Bethmann 
Holwegg has yet had to face. 


The True Use of Sea Force 


If thc cvents of the Ia
t fortnight haw' 
h(1\\ n the 
futility of the Cerman sea action, they han' included at 
least onf' example of B1Ítish 
ea action of \\ hich there i., a 
pardonable curiosity to know more, ì alluùe of com :>e, 
to the engagement of the German raiding 
hip
 by our 
light cruisers and df'stroyers, \\'f' hnow no more of 
what, in fact, happened than that Ì\\ 0 of our ships were 
hit \\ithout being sunk, It i-; not proti.tabIc to make 
guesscs as to thc character of the engagement. I con- 
line my
clf to till' puint that there was an engagement. 
The portentous thing is that there \\.10.; an engagement 
between SOlHe of the most PO\\ erful bLlttle crlli
l'r
 afloat, 
armed certLlinly \\ith I2 and II inch guns- -\\ith. po""ibly. 
one unit CaIT} ing still hea\'ier ordnancp-,lI1d light 
frdgile craft carrying nothing hea\'ier than tll<' lat(.t 
t
 pe of 6 inch, It is signitìcånt c!o.; 
llll\\ing the ditherent 
th-lt actuåte:-. t.ll<' Í\HI navie:-o. One nMht.
 "lire by 
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the employment of hi
 7q>pclins that the coast is dear, 
and send
 ib :-.trongt;t ship'" on a mis"ion of fugitive 
murder. The othel without a moment's he<;itation, 
tac
le"- these guilty lHOlhtel:'. though deft'ncdess against 
their weapons and pO\\ erlt'
 to hurt them. \\"hat do 
humiliation that "uch noble vf'<,,,,,ls, such noble guns, 
built one cannot help hoping in the expectation of being 
put to a noble and chi\'alrous us , should be degraded to 
the purpo
' of mere rava!::ing and slaughter. \Yas it 
shamc that compelled them to run from the "-cene of their 
crime-, pur
u{'d by craft of relati\'ely contemptible po\\er ? 
Xe\'er surely did material fon'L stand out in such cruel 
contrast \\ith -moral greatne. \\ ho can help asking the 
question, since a handful of mo..;quito craft can attack 
and pur,.;uc a battl,' crui
,er 
4uadron why cannot the 
(chole German na\'y. uo.;ing all its reSOIlITl5, attack 
and bring to action the Briti
h na\'y? What lies 
behind the 
plcndid courage of the one force, the 
strange 
,upinenes" and irresolution of the other? \Ye 
shall not be far wrong, I think, if \\ e s e in this, first and 
foremost, o.ome "igns of dcmoralisation mnst follow when 
a great navy is IH.'\'er throughout a great \\ ar employed 
on al1\,thing more glorious than the slaughter of those 
who are PO\\ f-'rle"-, to re:<ist. The bloodguiltiness that 
t>tains the Cerman naval flag nUbt make it a hideous 
emblem to tho"e that 
l'rn' under it. But there is a 
something eb n behind German
"s <;ea impotence. Ger- 
may has no na\'al traditions and is nut the heir to any 
doctrines of sea fighting, Her ship building policy, such 
of her na\ alliterature as I have read, the \\ ritings of her 
general strategists like Bernhardi and the like, indicate 
that the G,'rn1an nd\'Y ha... ah\a\ s been regarded as a part 
of the (
ermdn allll
'. ,md it i,; in:-;pircd by 
imilar doctrines 
as to tIw emplO\'l11ent of force, 
It .;l'en1:- broadly to be true that all German military 
po]ic
T i
 governed by one fundamental doctrine, This 
mav bf' lållcd the doctrine of the ma<;s attack. It relies 
upòn artillery of 0\ endlClming :-.i7e and in o\'en\hdming 
l1umbeb on machine gun
 in va,.;t quantities. on the 
employment of men at the clitical point in solid forma- 
tions and in O\'erpo\\cring numbers, The thing was 
seen to perfection in the famous phalanx that forced 
the Ru,..sians bJ.ck from (
alicia, But. if it i
 not rash for 
one \\ ho i
 no military ...tuùent to hazarù a judgment in do 
purely military affdir, it would "eem as if all the German 
campaigns, from the ad\'ance on Paris to the attack on 
"erdun, simply e,hibit \'ariations of the same method. 
(
ermany'... nayal positifJn gi\es her no opportunity for 
acting IIn thi" tloctril1l <J t 
ea, In the nmH bel's of her 
ships, in th(' numbers and calibrf'
 of her guns, she is 
inferior to the forn' opposed to her, The es
entials then 
of the employmt'nt of mass are lacking. 
\\'hat is intere
ting i,;, that sIll' seems entirely without 
cdpacity to 1b'" tho"e ekmenb in \\ hich she is superior 
to redre
o.; the balance, 
he ha" a monopoly of the means 
of aeri
l :-.couting, she ha" pLshed the use of mines to a 
point undreamed of by any other navy, she must have 
incredible reSOIlITt s in submarines, Surely, if her 
sailors \\l'r(' re
Ollrccful. n,;olute. inspired by any 
genius for na\ al "ar, 
om(' combination of all the;:,e 
ekmenb of >,f'outing. attack and defence could be 
workf'd out that \\-ould give the t
erman fleet some 
more noble aim th:m the crimes \\hich have brought the 
condemnation of the neutral world upon her. But 
then it is perhaps the nemesis of the"..: crimes that makes 
the German na\'v so sterile of \\oar thought. For sea war 
demand
 sometliing more than brute courage if it is to 
become an :lrt. It needs chi\'alry, and clean thought. 
and a fine insight into the higher spiritual side in man. 
.\nd for such qualities of the mind and heart piracy is 
a poor 
chool. AKfHl:lI. 1.?ULl,E
. 
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The concert in aid of St, Dunstan's Hostel for Blinded 
Soldier"- J.nd 
,tilors la"t 
aturdav, at the Qucen's Hall, pro\'ed 
a gredt 
ue' n The E'\ecuti\ (> romm!tt
e \\as d.h!lost 
('ntird\' c-omplbl'd of memhtro.; of the pnntmg prok':'.IOI1: 
\\,'II-\..nll\\n ,uti...t,. \\hOSf IMine, t1,I\l( guardnteed a succe,..,.. 
(.t1eH'd theil ..."1 vie. ,;: th, lord ::\ldyor ga\.c permi!><;ion for 
the H,\II(1 of th. ("it\" of IOlldon Xdtiollal (;uard to play 

d{'ction"; tl\l' IMperIoI'. and the plinting of the programmes: 
the dc\er s\..l't..h on tllP O\er: the pn...ters: the chOl'i>lates 
sold in the JiLIII: ,III Ílllm tir to ld 1. \\l'TI' plOYided frcf' by 
ge\l('IUU d.nd kind -\ mpdthi in thl' 
pll'nd;d \\ork \\ hich i:. 
bl'ing Cdn ie,1 Oil h\ "I'. .\Ithur 1'\'"r'Ol1. 
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The 


City 


of Fear 


By Gilbert Frankau 


T II1
 \\a, a dh onr : \\omen li\ed Iwre 
ThLir \ OIl' , \\
fI ,10\\ to their lovers,o'nights by 
the mULnunng \\ aters ; 
Th ir hand" \\ eft.. bu
ied \\ ith home-mothers 
,lllcl daur:hter
, 
Si,.,l( r
 dnd \Ù\-I 
':\ ow th" ...hdl din 
To 
catter anew thf' 
hdt.kred remains of the homes 
that their hand
 made dedr, 
FL'ar 
\\'dlk... naked at noonda\"... clear 
Where the 
hopman pr
ffcred his \\'.1re" tu the l(Jitetin
 
street, 
"here the :\lasc; \\ a
 read. 
\bO\I' 
The \\ar-bl,\dc ; beat 
_ \nd \\ histIe: and 1m (' 
.\nd laughter and \\ ork .1nd tIll.: huUl of the city arc 
utterly dead, 



 1'\ el a barge 
Ruffk.. the lon
 cailJ.lc; the Im:k-g,ltc,., rot, 
Lettin
 thin runnels spout: 
)\1 \ er 
the pl,tsh of a rope in the repd5 nor the pd"h uf a 
hoof on the marge, 
( r.1ck l)f \\ hip, nor the "hout 
()f dri\'er ddddells the quiet: the foul wel'ds knot 
.\nel strdngle the sluggi..,h tll)W of the waterway; 
Slime of decdY 
Clots on tIlt' bdnks "here tIll' ,.,1H'll-hoks cut deep and 
thl' ...1 10 red edge... crumbh', 
Uob on the pier
 of the bridge..; th.1t echo t.o trJ.nspurt 
\\heels' rumble 
\ t fall of the night 
\ \ hen no light 
1... a-gkdm- 
Till the sudden flame from a ßun,m,uzle cnmsons the 
ebon gla::j of the stream. 


Hen:, \\ here the rails 
l{an 
traight and glittering, linking city to teeming 
pro,.,p('[ou5 plain, 

li"t and tht' rain 
,\nd lnng di"u...p haw nbted the glint of the steel that 
the \\hpels mad,. 
hining ; 
Flame and 
tecl have h\Ïsted the steel from the lines of 
it,> fair dec;igning ; 
(.old \\ith grain, 

hone the hclds onc('. \\ hen tlJ(' harvl'-.t of peacetime 
W,b ripe to t.he 
un for the fl.1ils ; 
(;n
en .lnd red 
CleJ.Ined the light'- once when thetr,lck was a-qui vcr , a-roar 
\\ ith thl' freight and the mail" 
But the life of the faI111 and the life (If the field and t.he 
trdt1ic of pedcl'tinH .lIC utterly dC.1d. 
Th
 nrey road
 run 
Bdre to the sun ; 
"ot a ral
t 
.Iingh in throu""h lhe 
, , that OUf torn graves guard 
To the n11.rt; 


e \'er a p"a-1.nt 
irl pd and ::.mih) \\ith raised eyes 
for a greeting, 
XI -- T mLIl clink at the )ttag<: the cup ùf the wayfarers' 
ml'tine 
l:-:'ho\\11 
I ntn ht D' th rn,lrl...jlk th rr)tta r hlu\\ n 
.And dli"'l1 1- ...h..\I-., ar I dllTed
) 


Onk at ni
ht when the ddnk mi
ts ari
" and thn r::;].ze f'f 
our watchers is hidden, 
Comes tramp and muttered cursing of infantry, ru
h of 
horse ridden 
In fear of the ddrk- 
For who know
 hO\\ the fdr 
hell ...liLlll s\\ en-c or thc blind 
bullet hi
s to its mark; 


H.oddway, water or rail. the hie has died in the \ eills, 
.\s life is dead at the breast; 
Onlv remains 
The hollow corv.,e (If a city 
lashed and gutted {If \\ar, 
_ \ grinning skeleton-city, mocking the eye flUm af,lr 
\\Ïth a hangman's jc
t- 
\\Ïth to\H'r and chimney and gable where ('Llrcdy 
swallows might rest. 
Look well. 
Ye that shall die as \\e died! 
Is there roof of these roofs to guard your head::. frum the 
wind or the rain or the sun? 
Is there wall ullholed of the gun, 
Or street unpitted of shell r 
Is there place \\here Man might abide 
Has the house he built for his scornful bl)Ù
 beell prouf 
'gain
t the shafts of Hell 
 


H.uin is over it all, hideous, complete: 
Street upon street; 
House upun house that was gay \\ ith the IMtter uf 1(I
t 
children's feet, 
\rhose \\Ïndo\\s were mirrors of },unp libht tv beckon it.s 
\\ orker returning 
To welcome of arms and of eyes, to the \\.1rmth of tIll.: 
home-tire's bright burning; 
Palace and cot- 
Their charred beams rot 
.\nd their rent walls gape as they totter, bdr'lying the 
havoc within- 
Iron and tin, 
Brickwork and stone, 
Glass\\ork and tilework and \\Uoù\\or1.. to rdu
e-hL',lps 
bdtteled anù spilt and o'crthrüwll. 


Through the stOlicd "
luare- 
\\ here aforetime the belfry spired 
In a moonbeam-fretted splendour of stone th,Ü "d.:o pI ide 
of a guild long dead, 
Where the glory of glass 
\ras fired 
By the orange flame,> of a thousand candkc; .a.bl.l/. 011 
altdr and shrine, 
Till t.he quiet be.luty of perfect tlIlng
 W.1S W.lrm to t.II:.. 
soul as wine- 
)len l><LSS 
Hurriedly, fearfully quickening the footstep, bJ.rcly 
averting the head 
To vision in dread 
. \ gleaming, terribl{' desert, pitfalled with 
ha.dow-wdls 
Blasted and bored by the shells, 
Jaggéd with rocks:- 
For the "teel has stripped 
And ravi
hed the splendours of graven stone t.he ruby 
glory of glass, 
Till ,lpse and gargoyle, buttre s and nave, 
Rercdo>' pillar, and crypt, 
Lie tumbled and crumbled tu mulbÌlulb ruin
 of "plintLr- 
ing granite-bloc\"':; 



Ma
 -I, IqIÜ 


L .\ 
 n 0.: 


(hl'r th 1.IH 
Of th" \\ urk that \\,b 
pdll'd for the 
dke of the \\ ork 
b.\' thl' \ ,ll1d,tls of elder \\ ar:-" 
Ünk unc tattered pimMde leers tu the calm of the uut- 
raged stars. 


Thi
 i
 the City of Fear! 
])eath 
Has rin[Yl'd her wallo.; \\ith hb sickle has chuked her 

treeb \\ ith his breath; 
In her cellar
 th' rat feeds red 
On the bodie,> of tho:,.,' whom their 0\\ n roofbcams be- 
trdyed to him as they fted- 
For none live here 

ave you that shall die as we died, for the city, and we, 
\ our dead 
\\.hu
n God for the sake of our one brave dream has 
M",lrnered into His hand 
\\ill HI' gi\-, them to understand, 
fhe proud and the thanklcs:> ci tie" \, e left in a 
heltered 
l.mrl? 


Slwuld we care at all ? 

huuld \\'l- not turn and take rest flam our labuub 
Hen', \\ here) uu buried us, sleep? 
Furget the dream thdt was che,lp at life forget the 
\\ ounds and the pain? 

e,'er again 
Remember th!' c,lll 
Tilal came tu our ....uub in the 
hcltcreù cities, dr,t\\ing u
 
on
r the deep 
 
l'kmember in \'ain ! 


( ;Jdut v we came 
Fwm pe,ll'l'ful homddnd \ illage frum the fa\\ dun 
du
ty to\\ n, 
\ \'here 
un of thc X orth dwp
 down 
]n purple behind th( prdirie; from the pulsing plate- 
M"lass streets, 
fh,lt are bright \\ ith the girls of our younger nations at 
southern rim of the sea; 
FlOm lazy tropic townships, where light of day is a flame, 
\nd tht.: night wave beats 
In firc un th'
 :-,cented fureshures, and the cicad ling,> in 
the tree; 
From the gdY gray mother of all uur citic
 at Cd.:-'L- on 
her banks of ,Thamð - 
(' ,lllle d.nd died, 
] I ere 
In the Ci(y of Fear. 


CI,lllly we died, 
J
ut in dc,Üh is no PCdC!' fur us, 
l{e
t nur rdcd.:-,e fur us, 


] I d! 1 YOU buried 11" deep- 
\ uU ,
hum \\l.. Idt to fulfìll u<; the tao.;k that was stricken 
out of ollr pm' cr- 
Hdd yuu rolled till" h,Lttlc-tide back from our city, till 
onh' the grO\d of your guns 
F ell fai
t on our I'dr:, d.S the baying of hounds that were 
hunting 0\ er the hill, 
Pcrchane. we might sleep' 
But day upon day that grow,; weary, and hour upon slow 
fuotad hour, 
The long year run", 
\nd LV' r thL foemdn brdts at the gate; and batters at 
r,llnpart and tower 
\11,1 ,uI' oub. ar . un'luiet for the \ nin, of (Iur dI'e,lluil 
 
"'ill Ill'lther 1('- t J11)} he 
till. 
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Our 
pirit.., fret 
Through the Í10ubkd nie.ht, 
Tu edeh 
putter uf titJe tire 
To edch clink of your ,trdn.;port \\ h 'eI
 
Fret 
To the roar and fld
h of your 
leeple ';Ulb. tv the trl'Jù 
of your feet in the mire, 
To Ldch soaring light 
That re\"Cd.ls. 
In a silver silhouette. 
Hous
 and tree and the hump of a rn ,t and th" broken 
tooth of a spire ' 
Fret, 
By ddY when tlH' hi
h plane
 drone 
- \nd the great shell
 throb through the \ Old 
.\nd the trench blur in the gray; 
Fret. and pray 
That the hour b<, near 
When the bonds of the focman that hold 11::; be uttuly 
broke and dcstro) cd, 
.\nd ours alune, 
The City of Fear. 


How edn W\' rest, 
Kno\\ ing it all unae"olllpli
hcll. the \ ow th,lt \\ as dear 
to u
 dying; 
How can \\e sleep or be still 
In our tomb-; th1.t are :-;patteled and ploughe,l by the 
shell-bur
ts and 
haken by 
,tkUI ; rcpl
 ing, 
l'ill dead bones thrill ' 
Till uur ....IHlls bredk furth fwm th\' 
ra\'c- 
l n
hri\'en, unblcst- 
To Hutter dnd 
hrill 
] )U\\ n the \\ inds thd.t murmur dnd moan III tIll I uins 
a ur bodies \\ el e turt ured tu ",l\ 
 


Ye thdt remain, 
Ha\C ve no pity 
Fur \lS that arc sped? 
Was it then vain, 
,"ain that we bartered our ) outh fell the \\d.lls of the 
dcsolate city, 
Bartered the red 
Life's blood, and the hop<'<; that were dearer than blood 
.1Ild the utterlll0,>t fdith tlMt \\ as gi\'en us 
J>eath hath not shli\'en u:-, 
:--hri\ e ye your dead! 
l'I'RES, 1 1 )16. 


Sortcs $bahcspcaríanæ 
ßy SIH SIDNF\ I FE 
The K,li-;er's Empt\ Brag - Dublin amI 
Lowestoft ,It Ed.s tcr: 
1 Vhilt's I in Irdalld ?LOUI ish a 11l
!;htv ba1ld, 
1 will stir up ill E1lglalld some blatk storm. 
Shall bloZCJ tell tholtScllld souls to hcai.'ci/' or 
hell. 


2 Henri \ L 111., i., 3'18-50, 


The \ \r eaknes<; or 1\1 r. Birrell : 
Fools do t!zosevitltÚlls pit)' 'who are þlmish'd 
Ere they halle dOlle thÚr 1lwehief 
"'in. Lear 1\'., ii" Sf-S, 


The Sinn Feiners: 
Bllt for you, rebels. look to ta.,t' th dll" 
lIled for r'bellLOIl alld sitch acts t1' )'llltrs. 

11L}st sh{d/ow y did you thest lrlllf 
Om1J/ellce. 
2 Henry ,,". I\'.. ,i.. Jl6-
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Kinship "With 


F ranee 


By Arthur L. Salmon 


I x the first great historic invasion of Britain, the 
h ernian
 and Celts "ere defeated, bv the finest 
ci\ ili::-.uion that the ""estern \\ orld liad the'n to 
oltl'l", tlhtt of the Latin
. But "hen the Teutonic 
JlOnle
 L.ll1le battering at our gate:., it was the lower 
civilisation th.!t uiumphed, at least for a time. Not only 
h.td thc C dts theÌl 0\\ n spiritual culture and something 
more than.! veneer of Christianity: but it had not been 
fur nothing- that the I<oman occupation had endured 
fpr four centurie..., But Celticism was hopelessly dis- 
unitL'd, and it ne\'er presented a single front to the 
enemy: its lesistance was always tribal. never national. 
Even so, it \\as only conquer('d piecemeal. and not that 
entilC'1\" \\'ales, \\ est "'ales, and the X orth almo
t 
\\ìloll
' << 
Cdp 'd, Fr.tIlce. at this moment our dear fri('nd 
and all v, had also suffel'ed from barbaric i\l\'asion, but 
h.ld taken a firmer hold of Latin civilisation, so that her 
influence \\as able to convert fierce 
orsemen into the 
comparatively relÌned and art-loving Kormans who 
\\ ere later to COl1\'ey their culture to England. 


A False Idea 


It is especially interesting at this time to draw atten- 
tiun to Britain'
 links with France, and to undo in part the 
mi
dlÌd \\Tou
ht b
' the Teutonising historians of a past 
generatiun, \\ ho tried to repre
ent modern England as 
little more' than a t
erUlan colom', That idea is false 
b()th in spirit and in detail. We n
ed not under-estimate 
the robust force of the Teutonic elements, or their part 
in fonnin
 the typical British character; but the fact 
rel1ldins that our racial achin'ement is a blend of at 
least threl' nMin constituents, that of the Celt, the Latin, 
and the Teuton, Where England's gift to the world is 
probdbly greatest, in Jiterature, the prevailing elements 
all' without doubt the Celtic and the Latin; in successful 
coloni
ing \\ e deri \'e from ](ome, in commerce from 
German\'. 
\\'hell'it comes to actual race, it is probable thaof: our 
connection "ith FIance is at Jeast as dose as \\ith 
TeutonisUl; at the present moment it would seem that 
our nearest European affinities arc to be found with 
France and \\ith Scandinavian Teutonism rather than 
that now controlled by the pernicious hegemony of 
PlU
"ia. To cross from Cornwall to Brittan\'. even now 
i-; I".lrn:ly like a change of countr\'; a fe-w centuries 

,inL
 it \\ auld not have l11e.lnt a l:hange of language. 
Brdon 
p' ech is the sale living analog-ue of old Cornish, 
" (" nnriL tungue ahin to ,\" ebh, differing from the 
C.lclic uf hd.Uld and 
orth Britain. 
In Iomancp \\T are linked to the Continent by the 
.\rtlnllian cycle, purely British in its inception if not in 
ib develupment. and to this day a far more potent force 
in ou.
 litfTature t,han t
e 
eutunic Beowulf or Lay of 
the ?i:lbcIungs, "hen Geoffrey of 1fonmouth wrote his 
history of the Britons he \\ent to Brittany for his details, 
jabulous .lS tht, _ generally were; they \\ ere a common 
heritage, but, le
" disturbed by constant strife, the 
Bret
l1l-; h,ld he
t yreserved them. Crossing tu Brittany 
\\1' hml thL f.umhar nal11es of D01llllullia, our De\'on. 
("oll/ollaillo our Cornwall, and Leon. ob\"iousIV conne!'Ìed 
\\ it!1 Ow Ir)
t, perh.lp
 ,nut wholly mythic, land òf Lyollð.,e. 
I'rom \ ery early tImes there had been a close inter- 
lolllni...ing betwcen <.;outh Britain and Armorica; not 
IInl\ >"", but \\P know thdt the British founded a colony 
alUullLl thl' mouth" of the Rhine, while the tribes òf 
Belg.L in Britain ob\ iou....ly connect us with the Belgium 
thdt h<l" \\(1n our admiring sympathies, As early a,> 
till' \ I'.lr ,)Ih theH'. ems to ha\'e been a colony of '\"cIsh- 
1111'11 III Brittdl1\T' but the exodus from British shores of 
\\ hich \\L' hno\\ mll....t \\ as that \\ hich full owed the Saxon 
1'lIIïO.ldlll1pnh, \\I\1'n the Briti
h \\ere b!'ing pushed 
further .lnd f\ll ther \\<< 
tward by ruthles
 Teutons. 
fhe coa"t-rt'
iun of northern France aftel wards known 
,I'" BriU.lnv, or I:ittl p 
ritain had been almost depopu- 
l.lt.-d bv furhm" mrur ,Ions of Frisidn and kindred tribes 
,l1ld bo'ing an isuhted dc::oerterI region, it offered naturalh: 
a tempting h.J.\ en for the di"trdcted Cvmrv who mig1atell 


in large numbers during the fifth and sixth centuries. 
In a life of S. \\'inwaloe, whose name we find not on]v in 
the Cornish Lande\\ ednac and Gunwallol' but in" thc 
Breton Landevenec, that "the sons of the Brituns 
cro
sing the sea landed on these shores at the periud ,,'hen 
the barbarian Saxons conquered the isle. These children 
of a Im'ed race establi"hed themselves in this country 
happ\' to find repose after so many griefs." 
Strong- tr
ces of the community of the rdces occupying 
these OpposIte coasts of the Channel survive not onh' 
in speech and place-name, in legend, superstition, anCl 
folk-drama. but in saint-lore; the saints of ',"ales, 
Corll\
"all, 
rittany, are very largely a common family. 
The hbranan of the Louvre once drew attention to thE 
fact that all the saints of ancint Breton parishes \\'cre, 
with a single exception, British; which uf course due
 
not mean that the\, wpre all born within the British i..;lcs. 
Only a few nam
s need be mentioned, S. Budoe. an 
abbot in the isle of Laurel, left his name to the mother- 
pari
;}l of Falmouth: S, Non, mother of the famous 
W cIsh S. Da \'id. founded churches both in (' ornwall 
and l)c\'on, but retreated to Brittany before her death. S. 
Ronan, who did great things in Brittanv, is identified 
with the Ruan or Ruman of Corn\\ all and Devon; visitors 
to Fowev will find his name at Polruan, There was also 
S, Samson. a most energetic and militant s.lint, whose 
traces are very definite in "'ales, Cornwdll. Scillv and 
the Channel Islands; he landed at Dol and becàme a 
notable man not only throughout Armorica but even at 
Paris, S. 1fa\\es or :\fodez appedrs to have been an 
Irishman \\ ho first settled in Cornwall and then crossed 
the Channel. Jeaving his name to one of the BrcIIat i
lands ; 
S, 
falo was apparently \\ elsh by birth. 
Cymric and Gaelic Saints 

\11Íle pdying all due resped to the e,.;peci.llly CymriC 
samts who came from South Britain. we han' tll remember 
that the Gaelic .,aints of Ireland and Xorth Britain did 
their full share in bringin
 Christianity to northern France, 
and did e\"en more in taking it farther still acrcss the 
Continent. Lm"ers of literature as well a
 of archa:ologv 
kno\\ how close is the connection between Brittany a
è[ 
all the Cymric parts oj Britain; while' tJ)(' kinship with 
IreJand i,; not quite so close, because tllf' Irish belunged to 
a different branch of the Celtic family, Renan, himself a 
Breton, paid special attention to thi's kinship-a kinship 
so near that it has been asserted that Breton onion- 
sellers can make themsd\"C's understuod bv the '\"elsh, as 
the\' certainly could in Cornwall while Cornish remained a 
liviÌ1g JangU<tge, 
I t has been so dinned into us that we are a Teutonic 
people, that something of the reverse side is a welcome 
relief. It is certain that our spiritual reJation
hips ha\'e 
been TaUler \\ith the Cdts and the Latin peopks. 01::- 
viously none' of our great writers reveal this Teutonic 
a-;cendancy, with the donbtfulexception uf Cddyle, who 
tortured a, spirit very largely Celtic into Teuton \'ioIcnce 
of expressIOn, to his own loss, 
It is impos
ible to Ulua\'cI differing threads of rdce in 
the woof of ndtional ch.lracter and nation.ll utterance; 
\\ e IIlllst be' \\ illing to give Teutonism its f.lir pl.tce but 
an unfair supremacy llets been claimed tor it, and against 
this we arc brought to rebel. none too soun, Keither 
intellectually nor physically arc the British pcupk, C\Tn 
those most narrowly styled English, an in
,uld.r culony uf 
Germans, This mav be said \\ ith all true reLognition of 
whatever ha.s been -guod in Germanism, which it would 
be mere pettiness to disavow. 


Felicity. hd.\ ing no IlOnw tie,.;, went out to South \Erica 
<lnd :l(
upted juurn.llism a" a professioll, hencr Th: l'hasc.
 
/If J'c[,ol\', by Olg,L Rd.(
tcr .1Ild Jt'ssic.L (;111\ I' ((;eolge 
\lIen ,lIJd l'n\\in, h
.), rt Cl'It,LÏn lIId.n, Hromln' tll "it. 
sUlJplie,-; the clcmcnt of rllnhlllCe for .t rather diluter[ 10\ e 

tory, and mi
understandings spin out the romance to the Id.
t 
chapter. fhe author:'> .know their C.lpl' Town and have abo 
defmitl' acquaint.lIlce \\ ith tl\f' \"ddt; hence d re.lùd.ble anù 
hy no nil ,lIl-- un,lttradi\l' littlc -;tlln', r,lther more concerneù 
with ,\frio th.lIl \\Ïth F,.'li..it..... - 
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Problen1s and - Fallacies 


Air Mlnistry or Board of Aeronauti
s 
By F. W. Lanchester 


I 
 the preceding article it has been pointed out that 
the case for an .\ir )Iinister or Air :\Iinistry, such 
as it is, depends mainly upon considerations relating 
to operations of illdirect militar
' \'alne, these opera- 
tioll.; br'ing hroadly di\-idecl into hOlne ddcll('(' and attacks 
and r.ti<l
 on the elH'my. Th:> diftìculti(',; surroundin
 
th('formerofthl"'!' so f.J.r ha\'ph.,t'n dt'.tlt with. and it ha,> 
heen shown to be nearly impossible to dissociate air 
(honie) defence either as to organisation or command 
from the existing sen'ices. 
Passing now to the question of attack. (;p to the 
present very few raid,; ha\Te been made by our own air- 
craft or that of the Allies which can be considered as 
lying outside the range of legitimate military or naval 
operations. The distinction between a raid or attack 
fre'm the air of direct and of indÙect militarv vahl(, i
 not 
a matter of place or distance, but rathÚ of pllrþnse. 
Certain \\Titprs and speaker,> ha\'e failed to recognise 
the vital distinction which exists betwem raids having 
an immediate military ubject and forming part of a pre- 
concerted scheme, and those of an independent character 
and of indirect value onlv. 
Considered broadly it" is comparatively rare that an 
operation of indirect military value is able to serve a us
ful 
purpose; e\-ery such operation in warfare requires to be 
considered on its indiÙdual merits. Anv act which would 
not in the ordinary \\ ay bf' undertaken by the Admiral 
or Commander-in-Chid as part uf his strategic scheme 
i,; suspect at the outset, it is prima fade, contrary to an 
admitted principk of strategy-the concentration of the 
whole a\-ailable resources on a single object or purpose. 
i,e., that object by which the war is to be brought most 
rapidly to a sllcce"sful conclusion. As in all human 
affair,> there are exceptions, and the most common 
operation constituting an exception known to warfare, 
is blockade. 


The Case of Blockade 


Excepting where a blockade forms a definite siege 
operation, * it is essentially of indirect military \'alue ; 
the present blockade of Germany, for example, ha-; 
for its object by the general weakening of the Centr
1 
Powers to render their offensive less dangerous and their 
power of resi
tance less formidable. But e\-en 
\'hen 
there is so clear a case for action, and so well estabhshed 
and time-honoured a method of exercising general pressure 
on an eIlf'my, the conduct of the operation reveals the 
fact that the method itself has inherent weakness, 
Thus is it not a fact that e\'ery loaf of bread or pound 
of meat consumed which is unnecessarv for the welfare 
of our population is just that much loss to the country, a,> 
a
;suredly as if it had been destroyed by the enemy? 
.\re not our statðmen continually preaching econo
y, 

nd the avoidance' of luxury. Our Govelllment cnes 
out for economy, begs for economy; what is the re- 
sponse ? 
Reports show an increase of consumption of bread 
nd 
an increa,>e of consumption of meat per head of populatIOn. 
Our cheap je\\ ellery trade is experiencing a boom, our 
pianoforte trade cannot procure supplies fa<;t enough, 
picture palaces are reaping a golden harvest! . 
The German Government also know well the Import- 
ance of economy, The German Government ask their 
peoplf' to economise, The British b'ockade enforces 
the order ! 
'rIlf'n we pa,>s from a particular ca,>e to 
onsider 
imlirLct operations broadly, we bump at once mto the 
real fundamental weakne<;s of such operations. I do not 
go so far as to suggest that there are no circumstances 
under \\ hich air operatiQns of indirect \Talue may not be 


. In a iege in "hi, h the high 
 ..umand has rlecidcd to redure L 
fortrc' ; , r pu ition bv hltnE(er the "xdn
ion of snpph"., become., .tIll' 
opcrati ,n of direct value, Ihis ; refle ted in the fact that thl? 1,11hn : 
off of part uf the Garri
on hy Artillery fire or other mean
I"ll1ch now 
h('I.'111 an op ration of " hre t "ahH" might a, lu Illy ('n
hle the 
th.flll.ling f\'fll' to prolong it
 holJ. 


justified, I merely point out that in the pre
Ll1t state_ of 
aircraft development opportunities must be rare and of 
unu,>ual occurrence. '''hat concei\'ablf' \'alue is it to an 
enemy that he bombs a few of our farm-:,'anl-; and li
hin
 
villages, if we tinally ddeat him in the main tì('ld of 
h,lttle) .\nd if we fail to d('Íl'at him in the major 
oper.ttion-;, what gain is it to us if \\1' h.1\I' dri\'l'n olÏ or 
cIt.-;troved a few airships or s'luadron,> of hh aeroplanf's, 
or if \ve in turn ha\-c bombed a few of his citie
 or 
factories? 


Air Supremacy 


I am not writing against the ultimatf' necpssity for 
Britain being suprem(' in the air in en:Y\' lield of operation, 
I full V uphold it; if after this war \\(' neglect to place 
ourseìve
 (and to maintain our..;eh (,;) in an lllla'-"ailabh' 
position we shall descHT/" man al1<1 \\ oman, the <10\\ nrall 
which will ine\'itably be ours in tim' to come. Hnt the 
country is now at war with the gn ,tte"t military power, 
that historv ha<; known, and the pn l'nt problt:m !-; to 
smash the ènemy, and e\-ery operation of indirect militarv 
value must be weighed 0:1 its merits in view of the fact 
that the sum and total of our resourCl:" are limited and 
our Navy on the high seas and our Army in the lìdd 
must take precedence of ewrything, Tim... during the 
present war, tlw pro
pect of \\ idcsprl'ad air attack on 
the enemy's countrv must be ]('f::arckd a., remote. It 
will take' all we can do to produce the air auxiliarit; 
necessary for our existing service,>. If there should be 
enough 'independ('nt air aggre,,
ion durin
 the present 
war to gi\'e us the measure of ib future utility it is as 
much as we can expect. 
But going beyond the present war, a con:;iderable 
period must elapse before it \\ ill be po ..,iblc to bUIld up an 
independent air service, and when this is done it \\ill need 
to be done stone by stonf', brick by brick, if the structure 
is to stand. One has only to reflect on the enormous 
accumulation of e'\.perienèe and data \\'hich has been 
necessary to render possible the organi
ation of a modern 
Europea"n army or fleet. to realis
 thatÏhe ta,>k of forming 
an indep
ndent air 5ernce, if eventually it should come to 
achievement, will be an affair of decades rather than 
\'ears, and can only be con-;iderecl a<; prawn when it has 
èmerged successfully from a fiTst class 

uropeay w
r.. 
It is clear from the'for('gomg that If an Air )hmstrv 
\\'ere to be founded to-day to operate with due regard to 
existing needs and obligations it \\ auld have to " mark 
time" so far as its main purpose is concell1ed for a long 
while to come, and ind('ed might e\"Cntud.lly prove little 
more than a monument to shattered expectations. Such 
a :\linistry could 
nly b
gin its, real work \\ 
en the war, 
is O\'er. Its mam duties dunng the contmuance (If 
hostilities could be carried out by a Board ha\'ing com- 
paratively limited ewcuti\.e po\\er. 
hat i... there 
room for such a Board few to-day queo;tlOn; th' con- 
troversial side hinges mainly on suc1
 points ?-,s to wh
t 
ð.tent executi\'e powers can be assIgned to It, and m 
what directions it can best pro"ecute its activitiec; to be 
of real assistance to the air brandws of both the Army 
and the 
a\-y as at present constituted. \, Board 
uf Aeronautics \\ould incidentallv "erF' a;:; a medmm for 
the collection and co-ordination of eApelÌence-the 
natural prelude to the creation o.f a full blown Air 
)Iinistry if at some later date tIllS should be found 
necessarv or desirable, 
Two objections ha\-
 been raic 'cl to a E,lard as against a 
.lIÙlistr\" The fir-;t of thcs
 i... that \\e don't want 
any móre Board') and Committee", \\ e want a mall. 
This expre,.."ec; an excellent sentiment, but unfo
tunatcly. 
that which in thi" "ense i::; kno" n a a man ]s a com-. 
bination of exceptional ability and" gnt .. \\ ith e'\.periellce. 
and our whole system of GO\"l'rnment of latl' ha<; not lent 
it,>elf to the tràining of the man -,0 much a<; the, team, 
In a sem
 we have already th man ùr nl
n-m thr 

en"i('(:c;-in "".' opinion, excepti'lll,tlly able oflicer" "ho 
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('"uld scarcely hay been better cho, en; a]J that is needed 
i., the ,",upport and help {)f t:'qu
l abilib: in tlHL 
ire
tiUl
s 
Ùl \\hich admitted \\c a1..nec,,, he". The" 'conel obJectron IS 
that without an .\ir :\li!listn there \\mIld bp no:.:l.Illlual " air 
\ ate." and unlc tlwre is d Cabinet :\lillistcr din.ctly 
respon'iible for "ere\\ ing the necbsary funds out of the 
Tre.lsuf\', the job \\ ill be ,;camped, Tho c an t\\ 0 
ans\\ er
': to this. fÌr:,th the _ \rmv and the ;.; a YY Blight 
draw their air department requlrement
 on a separate 
,ote 'iO that the public may sae "hat the e'-pendIture 
i..; for what Plat check mav be worth! Secondly. a" 
sllghe..;ted in my " .\ircraft ín \Yarfare," if the require- 
lIIents of tIie Sen'ices \\ ere supported by the Bçnrd, \\ ho,..e 
ci\'ilian members were pledged to resign if \\ hat the Board 
con"idered an aJequate pro\'ision were denied. we should 
probably ha\'e a far more pO\\erful check on the adequacy 
of our Air Service than could be secured either by the 
mere publication of figure'i or by the complacence of a 
specially appointed :\linister. 
Let it not be understood that I am indi\'idually hostile 
to an .\ir :\linistry or to an independent Air Sei'vice; I 
Tcali,,!:' fullv that a time may come when the solution of 
the problel;l of the adequate control of our air forcp" ma
' 
im'olw "OlUe such stf'p. I have my:::elf drafted in great 
detail a 
cheme of control based on an independent 
.\ir Sen'il'{" and an Air .:\Iini4ry with full pro,'isions for 
the complete independence of the air departments of tht. 
,p"istiEg Sen ic! 5. * Broadly stated, I believe thi.., scheme 
to be feasible and workable; I have, however, failed to 
;,Ltisfy myself that there is an immediate call for anything 
so comprehen<;iyp, or that it is possible to inaugurate any 
such scheme succe;;<;fu]Jy during the progre"s of ho-,- 
tilities; or at least under e"isting conditions. 


Eyes on the Boat 
When the nation is ncrupied in the conduct of a great 
war the co"s\\ain's old adage" Eyes on the BO.lt .. is 
singularly to the point, All the talk we hear of destroying 
(
crmany by bombing expeditions, by a widesPlead 
attack from the air, ete. j all the plausible rubbi
h 
\\hich is spoken-to the effect that owing to the deadlock 
on land and the deadlock of another kind at sea, the war 
will fave to be settled from the air; that the day of 
tllC' infantry on land and the surface vessel at sea is over, 
and that the future lies with the aeroplane and the mb- 
marine; all this may be counted picturesque, but ac; 
doctrine it is certainly not as picturesque as it is dangerons. 
Pedlaps I shall be counted wanting in imagination for 
ridiculing such talk; to me one must veritably lack 
imagination to be blind to its fallacy. We have heard the 
!.ame kind of stories before; we have been told that the 
hayonet cannot be of any possible value in the face of 
the improvement in small arms. Nevertheless, the 
hayonet is the arbiter of battles to-day. \Ye have been 
told before that the submarine has rendered all other 
vpssels obsolete, but submarine cannot hunt submarine, 
and the position of the submarine is that of a perpetual 
fugitive from the high-speed surface craft of an enemy, 
al
o the first preparatory step to countering the 
enemy submarine is the withdrawal of one's o\\n from 
the Jìeld of operations \Yhen everything is taken into 
account these new innovations, whether they be torpedoes, 

lIbmarines, aeroplanes or air 
hips, or small arms or 
aI till cry of greater range or speed of fire, result in modiiica- 
tion'i, only of what has gone before, a change perhaps in 
relatIve values, corresponding modifications in design, 
the substitution of one type of surface VbSel for another, 
the. supplementing of ordinary field artillery "ith guns 
which command a range of fire from the zenith to the 
horizon, the supplementing of the bayonet with the h.lnd 
grenade, the substitution for the steel armour of the 
middle agf'S, and for the - earth \\orks of :F"terday, of 
the deep trenches and protection of mother earth to-dav : 
in bri.ef an enrichment of means and a \\ider r.lnge of 
kchmque, but man remains an earth dweller, his home 
and possf'ssions are on and in the soil, and the underh'ing 
principles of strategy and tactical method are etemàl. 
This exaggeration or exaltation of the importanc<:: of 
operations of indirect military value to th{' e"tent of 
suggesting that such "ill eventuallv replan, ordinan' 
military operations in the ronduct of a \\ar (an unh,: be 
described as chimerical. Such ideas are fit on1\: for 
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di..:rus5ion by writers of fiction of the Jules Yerne type, 
let us sa V for the destruction of "cast1e
 in the air." 
The real tact is that the mOllwnt the operation of aircraft 
i.., taken a<; something ap<.u t from, cmd unconnected \\ ith. 
a <;cheme of naval or military ag
re
sion, it is shOln of 
more than half its poteIltial value. E,'en though our air 
force:> "'cle imlUcasurably more numerous and powerful 
than to-dav. and if under the a.'gis of an Air l\linister we 
were to institute a wholcc;ale campaign of bombing on 
enemy centres of GO\'ernment and production \\ ithout 
any immediate relation to the operation
 of our Army or 
:Kav)", the result \..ould be incomparably le:,
 than \\'prl' 
similar forces to be used in concerted op('rations. acting in 
conjunction \..ith the other arms of the Sen'icps. 


Indirect Operations 
The value of indirect operations will largely depend 
upon whether an enemy can by su.h means be reduced 
to impotence apart from and independently of the ordinar
' 
na\'al and military pressure which is being applif'(/, 
ClearIv the effectÌ\'eness of such operations i., a Tt.Jati\ e 
question. one of degrC'e; also. a very important point, 
it is dependent upon the future relative pÜ\\l'r or balance 
as between air attack and air dc/cncc, It may be recalled 
that up to the pre:>ent the air' deft'nce'i of thi<; country 
ha\'C' been as succes'iful as our naval defence 'iince, as 
demon<;trated in a previous article (:\-Iarch .1oth) , tll(' 
German airship raids ha\'e only been successful in so far 
that they ha\'e outraged international con\"ention. ThE 
fact that no German aÜship has violated Briti<;h tC'rritorv 
during daylight or during the period of full moon i<: an 
ab'iolute reply to tho<;e \yho talk glibly of our air muddle 
amI lack of preparation. I have before <;tated that the 
responsibility for our defi.ipncies in this re<.p('ct mu
t 
n'-.;t with tJlP humanitarian as t
'pilÌC'd in tJ}{' frock-coated 
.. Peace r onferf'ncer." and wi th the \ \' orld JIlusion of tJlt' 
l<l"t fifty years. In the future it mav be laid down that 
dcfensi\ e -organisation must meet hostih' airship or aero- 
plane bv night as by day, and up to a certain point this 
can unè10ubtedlv be done, The reason for rai"ing thi... 
matter aaain hère is to point out that in assuming the 
case for 
n Independent Air Service as ba'ied on \\ ide- 
spread operations of aggression, we arc a<;suming that 
effective air defence against such aggression is predestinell 
to failure, 
)[y opinion to-day is strongly that attack from the air 
is too .'oÙltife-if it may be so expr('
"ed-to be of effect 
"ithout the immediate support of other military and 
naval measures of aggression, and that zf'Ïth n. ,('ell organiscd 
defcnce and appropriate precaution
 such indepf'nde
t 
action is destined to playa comparatIvely mode.;t rc,\{' m 
the warfare of the future. 


A Summary 
In concluding the prí'sent article I will therc-foÍ'c 
summarise the position th,at t.11
 ff greater sC,hen
e:' in 

hich i'i contemplated an 1"\.11'. )bmste
 an
 an A?r .ì\lmlc;t,rv 
forms a better subject for acadenllc diScussIon (a (,h
 
cussion \\hich might at any time bp.omc of re.ll pra.Ílca 
interest) than of immediate pol,itics. From the lattu 
point of view it fails on several dlffe
e,:t counts :- 
(a) As an organi
ation for de!e':lcc ]! ]S 
loubtfully work- 
able in conjunction with the e"lstmg Se
\"lce
, and .lppl'ar
 
to invoke a serious di\'io;ion of authonty \\'lth attendant 
" e\'aporation " of responsibility: .... 
(b) As an organisation for offence an _,?-If ::\Il
lst
y ]<: 
open to criticism on the ground that op,er
tIon'i of mdlrect 
militarv value \ iolate broadly the pllnClple of strategy 
of concentration of pm pose.. it is ba"ed on an a
"llmecl 
future for independent and direct air attack \\ hlCh has 
not been prO\'ed, and of which we have no clear as:,uranct' 
or expectation. " _ _ 
(c) Its powers cannDt be extended 
o mC
lldl' operatwm 
of direct military \ alue without dashmg wIth the plenary 
n'-.;pon
ibilitv of our naval and military commands. 
rd) To \\'lÌ.atc\'er f'"tent do ca
p may be other"i
e sus- 
tained for an Independent .\ir 
èf\ ice, there remams the 
condition that naval and military demands, eithf'r for 
material or perc;onnel have fir;"t èlaim, and th1.1", if thl 
ca ' for an Air Sen'icc bt. made good on other counb 
no 
dlf'nll' .an be \.arried into execution dm in!.. .l \. on- 
tinuance of tl1(' vre .ent condition of 
hort.lg". 
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Waste 


By Charles W. Simpson 


A GLOO:\lY, un\\ashed man in a dirt\. uniform 

at on a luggage trolley, notebook in hand, He 
looked up as the engine whistled and the long, 
hea\"ily-freighted train, with its load of 
ammunition, began to mO\'e out of the station. The 
trucks and wagons jerked noisily as the couplinp 
tightened' a roaring cloud of steam shot forth in front 
of tlw engine and 
pread, slo\\ Iv fading, acro
s the raib. 
rhe gloomy man scribbled something in his notl- 
hook dnd got up unea,,-ilv; he \"as the officer in cnmmdnd 
()f the 
upply depot. \Yhen he raised his hand thele 
"as .mother \\ histIe: a fresh engine left the sidings and 
\\ .t" co
p1ed to another row of trucks on the main line. 
.\s each hain left, the officer stared after it for a fe\\' 
moments, until it had pdrtly disappeared in the daIÌ1p, 
heavy fog that IdY thickly acro
s the line and nece.."itdted 
the use of the gredt arr-lighb in the goods-vard, then 
h
 turned and looked to\\ards the LrO\Hkd si(llng
. 
Tedious \\ork. thi" slow procession of trains -each 
one seeming to dimini
h by so little the mdS" of \\.lgon<; 
a\\.titing their departure; but, if it was 
10\\, there \\.lS 
method in the 
lo" Ill':,.", and gradually the siding" bn:.lInc 
Ie:,,, congðted. 
Dri\ ers and firemen went about their \\ ork apatlll'- 
ticalh, in no \\<lV di...tnrbcd bv the confu
ion that un- 
avoidably CIbUC(Ì in h.mdling this huge ma..,,, of rolling 

tock, :\Io
tl
' ci\'ili.ms, they were merely carr
 ing out 
their habitu.ll dutie
, dnò "ere insusceptible to the 

tr.lin and 
tre:-.:-. of "ar. 
rhere \\'a<; little re,-t for anyone at the supply depot, 
f10m the on-ker in command to the platclaYl'r
 and fatigue 
;.:-.mg'i. _\1I the store.... of food, forage, and ammunition 
\\ere to he I u..,lwd out of the junction, and conveyed 
to a point- -Bot I''\pres<;ly mentioned - somcwlu'H' up the 
Bl.liB line. Besidc'- the rows of alreadv laden trucl....;, 
huge piles of 110ur sclck" "ere stored undèr 
hdtl'rs roofed 
\\ith iron 
heeting in the good<;-vard, stack..: of h.l\' dnet 
stra\\', cm ered "ith t.lrpcluling-, 'bulked up in the 'mi....t: 
and lwyond them \\ere rampdrts of crates and ca"( 
 of 
l \ el Y de
cription- tons of frozen meat and tinned 
"tuffs ration" C'noug-h to keep an army in the fidd for 
\\cd..s, It \\ a" a giant's task to lllO\ e thi
 lll(Jtlllt.lin 
of supplie" and the energy with which it wa
 being- 
,I ttempted indicated a cri
is c<lliing fer supreme effO! 1. 
fIll' O.C left. hi,; 
edt on the holley fur the Jifticth 
time, \\ dlhed dm\ n the platform and 
topped at the dour 
of thc 
tation ma
ter':-. office, I n respon
e to hi<; cdll d 

lilll youth \\ itlt a 
mall black mou....tache that grew, cry 
clo'-e under his no<;e and avoided his upper lip altogether, 
camc bri..,hly to the doorway-it ",as clear that he Wd:, 
not a raih\ay oHìcial. In shirt sleeve
, a pencil stuck 
hehind one ear and p.lpers bulging from hi" pockd..:, he 
\\ J.
 ..,till an umni
tak,lble j unior 
u b" of callou
ly chperfnl 
uemc.lIlOIIr in 
pite of the dark rings under hi-; e:, c,.,. 
.. Tick off the amlllunition as done "ith," '-did the 

I'\lior officer; .. .1l1d nu",," he added <;a\'agd)', .. \\e\e 
;.:ot to cle.lr out the gTub." 
.. H.ight, 
ir!" ,lIh\\'ered the sub. bIÏghtl
. "rhe 
,," ine \\ on 't lind much Idt here if \H' go on .It thi.... rdt(,. 
will the V ?' he chuckled ",ith glee. "Poor hun
lv dl'\ ib 

\\,(Jtting their hide" off to get here in time. .1l1d then, 
er . cdsting- about for 
On1(' fclicitou
 phrdse -" an I. mpty 
c,lI.:-e bÜd 110\\n." HI' chuchled again. . 
" J d me 
ce the li
b" said th(' oth,'r, unmO\ eel bv 
the spirit of ple.hantry: " we must look ...h,lrp. \\ h.Lt 
c'lll1e<; neÜ? Ah, \'e ; thirty truck-load
 of helrll'\ 
dnd fOl tv of \\peat, b( ,ide the 
tock in the VdId- -,,- 
.\s tIie two men ..,tood in the doorwav.of the (,t/ìn 
.l third, who wa<, pa' ing rapidh' up the' platform, ap- 
prod.ched thell1. He pulled np shdrply, d.nd tdhing a 
quick glance round the 
tJ.tion shrugged hi.... shouldeh 
\\ i th an air, half of in(k('i
ion .1l1d half of illlpati,'nn'. 
HI' tmned to th(" O.r. 
.. Look here, old I'hdp: can you fini...h the job in 
eig-ht hours? 
I v men \\ ant to get to" ork on the linf' 
fhe newcl)mpr ".1'- .. erv hot and ven' dlhÌ\'; hi 
tunic and ,-hirt \\PII opcn, ,-ho\\ ing hi cl\t'..,t gli
Ìt'nin;.. 
\\ith "e,lt-drop:-, In /lnl. IMnd he 'clIlieù .I I.1l
'_ dÙ- 


ju;;table spanner; hi<; face and arms were smeared \\ ith 
black train-oil. 
., \\ ell-yon can SI e \\ hat prc\f
reC \H \'e made," 
replied the officer. "tho e ....idinhs \\ere cro\Hled this 
morning- -and look at em now." He waved his hdnd 
to\\ ards the goods-yard. I 
"H'm ye<;; but it's time we ripped up thoJe rails," 
'aid the other, eyeing a ma7e of shining metals, cleared of 
truck
 ,md \\agon<;. .. :\Iv ganf7'> ha\'e been at \\ork 
fourtcen hour<;; we\p burnt thou
ands of sleeper", \\ith 
rails stacked on top- Gdd! huw they blaæd, and they're 
still rcd
hot." 
"The re trg-uard struck camp this morning, and are 
nO\\ on tIll' march in the \\ ake of the army. I \\a
 gin'Il 
until midnight to clear all tI1<' supplib; you can 
lI1a,,-h 
and bmn the \\hole place' then, yuu l
e\'il of de
truction 
mdke a bonli.re as hot as hell, dnd then 
a\ e your 
hick...." The de...tro) er 
ll1ikd, ruhbing hi
 chin thOllght- 
full\'. 
,,' .\h, it'll be a fine sight,"' si.id he; "a deuce of a 
[ille 
igh 1." 
.. Fine 
ight!" relOi ted the O,c.- " You've got no 

entinwnt mdn. Blasted \\ recker !- Xow then" he 
..,llUuted to a dri\'('r as the next train beMan to TOIl out 
of th(' junction; "full speed alll'acl- gi\'c her a
 llluch 
steam a<; :-.hc'll t.lke. . 
f)wn he left tIll' office in companv "ith the f'ngineer. 
and the Ì\'.'O men \\ dtched the scene from ju
t oubide the 
station. 
A dleary scene -one of thos(" sight!'. \\ hich, though 
not d.rtually concerned \\ ith In1llMn mi....ery, give an acute 
impres
ion of the hUI ror and de....old.tiol1 of \\ aI', and uf 
that ghastIv element in \\ar -"aste. 
Looking down th(' line, the countrv \\ as hJ.lf oblitera- 
ted b
' nil' grey fog. (;roup
 of men \\'ere mm ing .unong 
\\ hat at fir
t sight appeared to bl great pill, of rubbi:,h 
.l do"er in
pection :-hO\\>ing that they \\en' cOlllpo
ed of 
l.til
 and 
Ieepers stachrl together. Blots of dull led 
here and then' 
how,'d that the piles \\ere 
till 
lIIuulder- 
ing-, .md at time.., the charred \\ood hrohc a\\dY \\ith a 
f.tint, nmflkd <'ound, or the hot metals cracked. .\ 

rdrcel\' heard I umbling indicdted thd.t fire \\ ere ,c t 
hurning- in thc centre of the pile". Further a\\én , ('ul\Illm
 
uf 
ll1uke, flecked by shooting flame", rose fwm other 
bonfifl 
l'id..,; rang on the broken railroad, \\ here IiI\( , of men 
\\ ere \\'0I1..ing- "ith rhythmic strohl::>. For mile, round 
the edrth \\ dS troddcn bv the hoo\'e" of hor
c ,ll1d thc 
feet nf marching men, criÌnped by the \\ hf'cl... (If gun:,. and 
\\'agons- hedge
 and gate\\a)s demolished, and gr<l
S 
borders stamped into mud. 
On the far ridge
, the c1earing mist mi '\ed \\ it h the 
sllloke of caml' tin.s left by the fl ti1Ïng n'''r
t''lrd, 
" \\ 1'\ c done pretty \H'll, don't \01\ think? :'\"t 
the jollie
t "ort of pl,lc. to le.ld d. 
t.ll'\ ing , rmy U\ er, is 
it 
 .. 
rhe speaher buttoned hi
 tunic and put the 
l"'nner 
in hi__ pochet. 
.. fIw drearie<;t 
pnt I c\'('\" \\ i
h to e( , n plied the 
other. "roIllP; I mu
t get h,lCk to my job- it'
 more 
irk
onw thdn vours. I \\bh I . ould 
t a IIIdkh to mv 

h()\\ and burìl it tip" he \\ent on, in ,1 moud of IMI tlv 
.1 ,"'Ullit'd e:\,l....pel ation. "Better fun th,m ",pndilll' "It .111 
the'-e d.lInned trains." 
.. Ho, ho!" said tI)(' f'nginc('f, . how .1bout 
l'ntiment 
nO\\ j \\'ell: I'd burn it if I hdd III\' \\d\' hut \OUIs i
 
no douht the better lIIethod on1\' 
low: de\ ili":h ,-low. 
\nd I mu<;t sav I want to light tho.(' sha\\' 
t.lck". 
omc 
re\\ard for m, lahour then; and oh lord !-,\pm't they 
half hla7c ! " 
III' lauglwd anrl clt'J.red hi... throat. 
." I:ll It-t }OU and :'0- our ,an" o
 inccndiaIÏl' in hy 
Iludnrgltt not am' oont'r, nund, 1111 then. 0 lon
." 
rhe 0,\ walk. d hack to hi" th.lkv on tIll' pldtform. 
Th" :\orthern \rmv \\3 cltan;..,in'
 it<. ba
f' .\fte[ 
tlm'" d,,\ <;,., f'Ie lìghtin..., produdi\ 'of no d,.tìnite re
ult, 
it h.lIl II tin'd (,n t h, junction dm in tit night. dnd its 
It ,ukr h,lll n -"h nl lln .l de..l'eLÜc COUl ",(:, Su en miks 
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up the hnr WdS a LroaC1 TIn'r in Hood; across it th
 re- 
mains of an iron g-irder b1Ìdge stood out of !he w
te
, 
t\\istecl and bent bv the force of a great explosion. fhls 
bridge had been destroyed early in the war, and the junc- 
tion \\ ith ib supply depot cdptured, by the ,-ery ar
lY 
who-"c ",afd\" \\'dS now threatened, 10 mo\'e the supphes 
up lint' b," I-ail WdS now impo
sible, a.nd should the enen
y 
\\ in back what he had lost, hIS starnng army \\ ould gaIn 
a uew lea",e of life, and would be able to very seriously 
hard
"; the reargmud of the Xorthern ArnIY, and possibly 
ll) intlict c\ ere lo
..;('..;, or c\-en defeat. At all costs the 

1\pplil'> had to be H'mo\"ed or destroyed, and the enemy 
stan"ed out. 
The position of the Korth,ern A
my, was critical, 
3ecause it had onlv :,ucceeded m holdmg Its opponents 
in check and lìghtiÌIg" a drawn battle; another desperate 
on
laughl fron
 the cnell1
', and the junction. might be 
ln
t. 
o till' ledder decided on the destructIon of the 

upplil''', and a retirement across the ri,-er. 
.\11 through the 1Ìr"t night, troops had marched 
ast 
till' depot on tlH'lr \\ ay to the ri'Tr, where the pontonmers 
\\ere ldving brideö for their crossing. 
It \\:<l'> < no\\' (\'eDing; no troops remained on the 
junction 
idf' of the ri\'er-, eÅcept the c
l.\"alry, screening the 
alIll\ ' Illon'll1enb. The second mght of the retredt 
Wd'" dr<)\\ ing on, and the work of destruction at the 
junction" as nearl
' compl
t
. . 
Tu
t an hour before nudmght, the last tram steamed 
Oll"t of the ",tatiun, loaded to ib utmost capacity with 
pru,"isions and store". Th
 man with the spanner was 
"i\ en the order to let loose his hordes of wreckers; already 

louds of smoke rolled up thickly into the night from the 
1ìred buildings; straw stacks burst into sudden flame, 
ca-;ting "how'(.rs of sparks 0' er the 
urrounding piles- 

dcks uf 11uur that had been abandoned and masses of 
fruæn meat. Everything conbustible was soon in a 
hlaze; crash followed crash as the buildings collapsed, 

l'nding forth inunense bursts of fire and smoke; a strong 
\\ind fdnned the contttglation to fury, and ble\, \\isps 
..t Lm ning straw through the darkness. There was a 
loud crackling nuw, a sound of hissing and tearing, as 
the de..;trovpr \\ urked apace. 
fhe m
'n who had accomplished their ta
k no\\' 
lHdde all ha-;te to follm\- their friends to safety, A light 
('n
i\ll followed by trucks 111m cd up the line; on the 
truck
 "ere ,;\\ alm
 of grimy 1jgure
 huddled, together 

ume \\ith their legs dangling over the edge of the trolleys, 
others lying a
1cep on the floor-boards. Their hands were 
sure and blistered; all were parched with thirst and weak 
fron' exertion, 
.\s they glanced back they saw a red, wavering gluw 
In the southern 
kyline, Few among them thought of the 
thousands of exhausted and hungry men out in the night
 
they too might ha,-e seen the glow in the sky and have 
guessed what it meant. the death of their hopes, the 
10,.,. of that for \\ hich they had fought so desperately and 

ufÚ'rl'd so 111ueh. rrue: the enemv was miles awav, 
Im...v \\ ith hi,; dead and \\ ounded after the three da}-s 
h.lttle; but hunger wuuld not let him wait long, and 
en'n then he might have been advancing to wrest, if 
po---.iLle, <'ollle relllnant of his priæ from the burning, 
* * * * * * 
Through the small hours of the morning, while the 
,,'ork of destruction was proceeding at the junction, a 
steady stream of soldiers, guns and wagons filed across the 
I i\'Cr. . \ mile below the wrecked girder bridge two others 
hdtl Lt'pn constructed on pontoons; they were placed 
110--1 together-lllH: on canvas boats for the infantry; 
t hI' other, <l more "ulid affair on wooden pontoons fur the 
al tiller,v and tran
]>ort. 
In the JMle <tl\m-light, seen through the belts of 
mist that ru
(' from the water and from either bank, the 
tloUP'" h<ld an dlmost spectral ap]Jt'drance a<; they marched 
OWl' the bridge ;, \\ ith no 
ound but their steady tread and 
the re onant rumbling of wheels as the guns and trans- 
port cro ed on the pontoons. Regiments of infantry 
lilf'd in seemingly endle
s procession from bank to bank; 
many l)f the men 
lightly wounded, \\ith head or limbs in 
h,mddge.". Sonl(> of the gun shields were dinted- 
\\ uumlr'd llIen 
dt clin!.;'ing together on the limbers. The 
IMltelil \\ere fuJlf)\\ed by convoys of grey wagons, motor 
1 r<lIbpurt , dud dlllbulance cars. 
rt1l' drIB V had marched from the scene of the three 
Ù l,) . 
 cunliict It:
t an undecided battle should be turned 
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into defeat and disaster; it had laid Wd
te ib paths and 
- con
red its tracks, and all that could not be taken away 
was' destroyed, 
By midday half the army was across the river, 
And all the while, behind them, train after train had 
rolled up from the southward, until on both lines some- 
thing like two miles of engines, trucks, and waguns ex- 
tended along some hundreds of yards from the ri,'er 
bank, 
Then, towards evening, after the last of the troops, 
Sa\ e a fcw squadrons of cm"alry hdd crossed over the 
ri\'er, began an alllazing work of destruction, 
The girder bridge had spanned the river at a point, 
some little distance below the pontoons, where the banks 
were high and steep and where the drop into the ri\'Cr 
below was precipitous, Towards the wrecked bridge 
two trains began to mm"e on the two parallel lines of 
rail; at jjrst slowl
', then faster, until they leaped the 
bridge-head and cra
hed dm\ n through the shattered 
ironwork into the swirling water below There \\as a 
roaring detonation as some of the ammunition exploded, 
throwing up a bursting cloud of mud, water dnd splinters, 
Two more trains were already coming on this time 
from a rather greater distance-and they too plunged 
do\\ n thunderouslv into the flood-now thick with 
d('bri
, Then t\\"o Ìllore-faster; and so on, two bv two, 
until the ri\'Cr was choked and glutted with wre
kage, 
The driwrs 
tuck to their engine
 until they had got the, 
trains mm-ing steadily. and then, jerking the thrott1e- 
levers down, they sprang from the foot-plates and left 
the trains to clatter forward to destruction. 
Gradually the piled wreckage qegan to show abO\'e 
the water; grim; distorted shapes of bent iron that 
seemed to gesticulate forlornly. Crates and boxes came 
loose, and 
pun düwn on the flood; and the wreck and 
waste continued until every train had disappeared over 
the brink. 
At dusk the drivers and stragglers crossed the light 
bridge, "hile the pontunniers hurriedly dismantled the 
larg"er puntoon after a few squadrons of ca,'alry had 
crossed. A small charge demolished the lighter structure 
and tlw \\"ork was complete. 
The retiring army had covered its tracks by ruthless 
waste-but waste that meant salvation. 


There is much in SUSSt't Gorse, bv Sheila Kaw-Smith 
(:\"isbet and Co" ús.) to render the book compdrable with 
.rude the ObsÒtre, although Jude was a failure, while Reuben 
Backfield was a success-and this work lacks the tremendous 
poignancy of the former novel, while Reuben's relations witt 
the opposite sex were not lacking in conventional morality. 
Reuben desired Boarzell 
loor, and, a small farmer at the 
time of his father's death, he bought his desire piece by piece 
It cost him his brother, his mother, his two wi\"es, and al 1 
his children' it cost him, too, over se\'en1\; vedrs of strenuoll! 
work togetl
cr \\ith the respect of hi,; neiglibours and <Ill the 
friends he lllight have made, And yet the nMn Wd.. not su in- 
human thdt the reader cannot admire much of his chardcler. 
He loved a plelce, a thing, as others may l()\'e sentÌl'nt beings, 
and he s<lcrificed himself and all that he had to his one love- 
Boar.æll J\Joor. 
fhe book is well above the average length, yet not a I?a
c 
too long. It is made up of some of the strongest, most VIVid 
writing of the last decade in spite of its author's det
ched 
manner of telling- Reuben's story, and not only must It be 
ranked as a really out.,tanding no, "('I, but also as a sincere and 
notable addition tu that small part of the output of fiction 
whieh is dbo-in the Lest sense of the \\ord-litcrature. 


Paris Reborn, bv Hl'rbert A, Gibbons {fhc (entmy Co,. f\;cw 
York), is a didl y (If lift, in Pdlis during the tÌrst fivl' months of 
the Wdr, dealing \\ ith incidents of the mubili,,<ltiolI, the dero- 
plane att<lcks, the censorship, and all thelt mddc Paris memur- 
ablf' during those months uf threat and ddnger. The auth?r 
show
. by mean" of the"e sketches, how the spirit of Pans 
rose to the level of the days, and how Paris-which is France, 
wa" reborn from the negation of all things to new beliefs and 
greater ndtional aspirations- "how,;, too, how prayer came 
back into French lives, and the belief in things eternal and 
intangible was born out of the wn;ck of things tangible and 
materiel!. ()ne may gather, by redding 
uch a book which 
is evidence from a neutral writer. by the wav huw it is that 
France is destined fur victory in this war -huw f;uch a nation 
c mId not be uther than victoriuus. It is an inspiring wurk, 
\\ ell wurthv uf c<lrd ul perus<l!. 
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Trade 


Methods 


By -\rthur Kitson 
T HE question has oftf'n been a<;ked If B\' what 
mean
 has Cennany been able to 
ecurè in so 
short 
 spdce of time so large d. proportion of the 
world s trade?" )Iost \\Titers who ha\'e dealt 
,\ ith this subject attribute her success to one or more 
of the following factor
: First, to the intdlifYence and 
inò
l"tr
" o
 the (;erman people themsdn's, s
c(JlIdl)', to 
tllf'
r sup('n
r S\'stf'l1l of edncation, and particularl\' to 
thel\" tt'chmcal method" of training, thÌldlv, to their 
system uf trad
 protectiun, and jourthl'\', to the encourage- 
ment and assIstance that they ha\"e always had from 
their rulers, 
The Germans themsel
'f'<: ha:'e often explained their 
tol
rance of so autonahc a (,un'rnment as theirs bv 
claiming th
t the I';:aiser IS the best t'rade organiser and 
sales-age
t m the whole German Empire. 

he
e IS 
 fifth reason which is often alleged, namely 
their finanCial system, under which their bankers ha\'e 
always been H'ady to associate themseh"es \\ith (;erman 
industries, and to furnish capital to any extent for the 
d?\"elopment of such enterprises as promised success. 
;"0 doubt, all these reasons are valid, and German trade 

.; an example o
 what a nation can accomplish when it 


 thoroughly Uluted and orgd.nised for industrial purposes, 
1 here are, !l,O\\'e\"er, uther factors of quite a different 
character. 1 he Germans haÙ' been taught from infancy 
up, that the principal aim in life is to achie\'e succes<; 
in whate\'er occupation they may be employed, The\' 
h5l\"e ab? been ta
ght that If the end justifies the means,;' 
::\0 Je.;Ult ev
r l)ph
\"ed more strongly in thi<; doctrine than 
the prf'
f'nt mhabltants of C;ermall\", E\"ery concei\-able 
method of obtaining and de\"eloping tråde, whether 
m<,1ral or i!llmoral-\
-
ether praiseworthy or contemptible 
- IS considered leglhmate, :\Iethods which other na- 
ti
n
 would regard as treacherous and infamous are per- 
. nusslble among the modern Huns. :\la11\' of the
e 
methods ha\"e already been brought to light since the 
\\ ar started, )Iany othero.: are known only to those who 
ha\'e had extensive dealings "ith German houses and 
ha\'e not hitherto bf'I"l pubÙshed. 


Trade Spies 



re now know that t1w shoals of young Germans" ho 
pnor to the war came tu this countrv, to our Colonies to 
France, to Itah", to Russia and other' countries were tr
de 
spit's emploved" under thf' direction of the Gf'rman Govern- 
ment to secure all the information they could regarding 
f?reign trade, 
"hich information they placed from time to 
time at thf' chsposal of the (;erman authoritie
 
E\'ery town was encourd.ged to send so many of its, 
mo:;t intelligent youths to foreign countries to seek em- 
plo
'ment in an
 and e\ ery kind of industry and business 
wluch they dcsll'ed to folio,,". Being supported by their 
townspeople, they wel e in a lJosition to offer their sen"ices 
free, their professed moti\"Cs being merely to learn the 
language of the country. They "ere instructed to send 
weekly reports to the (;erman authorities, gi\'ing a full 
description and information of the kind of business in 
"hich they were employed, "ith every detail as to output, 
m
thods. and costs ,of manufacture, methods of payment, 
pnces, discounts, with the names of the customers of each 
fìr
 with whom they were employed. Any pri\"ate 
husmess letters that they could secure they were e:\.pec- 
t('d to copy, particularly Idters from fõreign clients, 
with the nature of the enquiries, special telms asked or 
offf'red, and amount of orders, etc, In some cases, these 
vouth" were. instructed to Sf'cure samples of the goud" 
made hy theIr employers and to send them to (;ermanv. 
In this way, the \,hole bu
ine<;s arrangements and methocb 
of foreign firms became known to the German mJ.nu- 
facturer
, "ith the. r

u1t that they merely had to pru- 

luce articles of a slmrlar nature, or if possible with 
ome 
Improvement, and offer them at better terms to the client<; 
of the
e foreign firms in order to secure such forf'ign 
trade, Germ.:m firms were givf'n to under"tand bv tht'ir 
Cov
rnment that any filMncial assistance they might 
reqUIre for the pUrpOse of ousting their forei
n com- 


petitors in the mark
ts of the world would be granted 
them. Th
y werf' lIl
trncted to under-;('\I foreignf'rs 
where\'er I
 \Va" Ill
t es
ary, fhey were tuld to gi\'L 
long
r credit and. to do e\"f'rything in their power to 
connnce the forf'lgn purcha<;prs and con
umers that 
German methods and (;c'nnan guod" were sUlwrior ill 
every way to tho<;e of all otlwr nation.... 


Secret Subsidies 


It has 
e
n stated that at least one school of languages 
was subsidised bv thf' Cerman GO\ f'rument in order 
that its employeès s
ould 
end to Germanv copic<; 
of cor
espondence gl\'en them by foreign firms fur 
translatIOn, It has been a custom with many British 
and foreign houses to send their foreign lètters to 
such schools for the purpose of translation. Con- 
sequently, it was a \"ery simple mattc'r for the trans- 
lators-I
 they were unscrupulous cnough- -to make ,llld 
send cOlJles to Germany, Such correspondence, naturatlv, 
was ofte!1 of a very pri\-ate character, containing details òf 
the foreign markets 
nd of thf' needs of various foreign 
purchasers, all of ,,'hlch would be of enormous ,"alue to 
the Germans, 
. \nother method that th(' Germans ha\'e practised, 
"as to send their representati\'e<; abroad to secure aaencie<; 
for British, French, -\ustrian, I talian, American and other 
goods, Th
se represcntati\"(
s would, for eJ\.ample, locate 
themseln:s 111 London or :\landIf'ster, and ha\'ing St cured 
the agencies for \ ,Irious British manufacturer<; for BI iti...h 
specialiti
s, they would endea\'our to \\ork up a tradt, in 
t.hese arhcles within Great Britain itself. Having estab- 
hshed .them
elves and become kno\\ n to the particular 
.tra
e m w
Ich they 
\"
re engaged, having opened up a 
busmess with the Bntlsh public, they would send tilt' 
samples of thes(' Briti
h-made good.; to Gf'nna11\' and 
h,a\"e them manufd.ctured there, import thcm, and cnn- 
tmue to supplv their British customer,., \\ ith the...
 imit,l- 
tions of British goods, until tinaIlv the British manu- 
fac
ureß would find their trade prãcticaIl
' de<;troyed in 
their 0\\ n country b
' their 0\\ n agent.;. That tllt'
e 
methods not onlv received the sd.nction of the Gcrm,lIl 
Go\'ernment, alld t1w so-called .. higher cla......"'<;.. in 
Germany, is quite credible to those familiar \\ith justice, 
as understood and administered in the Fdtherland, 
Some years ago, I ""as represented in 
outh (;ermaIW 
by an agent who had bccn introduced to me as an l'\.- 
tremdy able and reliable man. After 
ume month.; 
e,-perience with him, I discowred he had been obtaining 
mone
 under false pretence
 and had apparently fnrged 

y. slgn
ture to doc
lIllenb "hich he had drawn up. 
gl\'
ng hnnseIf the nght to negotiate' certain p.LÌents 
\\ Inch I owned. On tllf' Stl ength of theo.: p document<.;. 
he had secured the payment 01 a large sUln of mtllle\" 
The matter was brought to the attention of the Pnbiic 
Prosecutor of the city in \\ hich thi<; man rec;ickd. and IIlV 
solicitor petitioned for the man' arrest. The Puhli'(' 
Prosecutor enquired the nalll!' of the pn'''Lcutor, and \\ hen 
he disco\"Cred that [ ".1... dn Engli-;hll1dn, he refused to 
issue the "arrant. '''hen my 
olicitor t:':\.pre..;o.;ed 
urpri"p 
the prosecutor c;uggested that 1 should a<;<;ign mv claim to 
a German subject, L " 
.. I am not going to arrest a Gcrm,lIl at th,' in....ti; Itiol1 
of a foreigner," s.Lid he. 


German J llstice 


I had an acqnaintancl' re
iding in that ci1\' a \'t'll1lan 
Baron-a \"ery "ell-known public m,m. ,mel I infoll1lt,tl 
him of the deci
ion of tIlt' Public Po' cutor \\ hereupoll 
he offered to take the claim. lIt' informed lIle that ht al.... 
had been yictimised b\' this <:,ll1ll' ,lgent. ,Uld that he hold 
hesitated to pro rute him J" he h.ld known his fath..r. 
Howey!"r. he fon\anlt d mv claim. tog_ tiwi \\ ith hi.; \1\"1, 
an,d on 
is compl
int the ar:ent \"-1'> .lrH ted ,Illd kept in 
pno.;on \\lthout tn<ll fur a wl'ek. .\ t thl' "nd of th.. \\ ..k 
tht' Baron was summoned by tdl ph..nl t.. app. .lr at th
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Public Proc;euctor'.., OffiL '. where he wa
 brought face to 
ÍJ.
( with the prisoner. This conversation ensued :- 
J>lIblir ProsfClllor: "I ha\ e asked \'ou to come here, 
Knon, in order to get the La,;L against thi
 unfortunate 
man settled, I under",tand that your complaint i.. th,lt 

ou ga\e him money at hi", requ
,;t for th
 pUlcha? 
certain shares in a Company, and he has faIled to eIther 
return you the monev or hand you the shares. If he 
l,;ve<; yòu the share..; \'ou are content? .. 
/1.1' Baron: "Ye"" I ha\'e no ui"h to puni"h the man, 
and if hI" returns me the sharpe;, I sh,lll be satisfied," 
J>/lhlic Pro CIlloY to Ihe [risoner, "If I let you go, are 

'Oll \\illing to gi"e the Ba-ron the ",hap'o.; you owe him 
 " 
J'risolleY: "Y l' " 
1'uhlir 1'roscculor: .. If \'ou do not return the shares 
\\ ilhin a week, I 
han han' \'ou re-arrp..;tprl, anr[ tht'n you 
will h,' punished, You, an "go," 
The Ra/(!1t In l'uUit 1'ro.,,'clllor.- "But this Ghe is onlv 
one of two. \\ hat abuut the forgerv case? " - 
jJublic Pro, 
lItor: "That ca<.e has nothing to do "ith 
\ou, Hawn, T umkr...tand that you ha\'e merelv taken it 
out of fri('!l(]e;hip for a foreigner, an Englishman. a\1(1 [ 
am not going to punish a German citizen on the complaint 
of a fOft'igner. :\1\' advice to you is to drop the whole 
thing and ha\'e nothing to do with it." 
. 
hls apparently em]ecl th(' case so far as the Baron was 
concprnf'd hut mv turn \\ as vet to come, Somc tlUCl' 
\\l'cks 1at:'r, I wàs on my wày to \ïenna, and I telc- 
graphed my ,;oIicitor to meet me ell rOlfte. I h
d come 
din'I't from Flu<;hing on om' of the through trams that 
un from Flu
hinl-!; tu Vienna. On m
' arrival in (
t'rman
' 
1I1V soliritur bnankd the train, and advi,>ecl mp not to 
\e,l\'l the tr,lÌn bdorc cros5ing the Austrian fruntil'r, as a 
\\olrrant had been i
sued for my arrest. I enquired what 
!Time [ had committed. His answer was: "You ha\'e 
committed one of the most serious crimes of 'which a 
foreigner can possibly be guilty in Germany, You are 
accu..;pd of having compired \\'ith another person to cause 
thl' arre.,t and impri"unment of a German citizen, and this is 
puni-;hable with a long term of imprisonment." I a-;ked him 
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for the details, and he informed me that the a",ent who 
had forged my ",ignature, after he had made his peace 
with the Baron by returning him his shares and had 
spcured his freedom, applied to the Public Proserutor for 
my arrðt on the grouilò that I had conspired with the 
Baron to deprive him of his liberty! 
I stated to mv 
olicitor that of course this was non
 
scns
, and that Ì had merely acted on what he himself 
informed me was the advice of the Public Pro",ecutOr. 
He olnswered' "This is true, but it does not le5
en thf' 
crime in the eyes of German laws, The man who advised 
your a",signing your claim to a German citizen is the ;,aml' 
who has is",ued the \\arrant for vour arrest for having 
taken his advice." He added: "Ko\\' you arc beginning 
to get sonIt' idf'a of' (;erman Jnc;tice.''' He said" I coulrl 
furni
h you with dozens of iIIuc;trations of a similar 
ch,lractel:, of how foreigners have innocl'nt]y fallen into 
traps of this surt and have had to <-;nffer the COI1c;e- 
quences." For some three or four years aftpr\\ards Thad 
to e:-..ercise cxtrel11f' caution in trol\'elling in Central 
Europe in order to ('..;capc the warrant tlld.t had bf'en 
i;,;,ucd ag,lÏnst me, 
On another occasion when T attempted to bring suit 
against certain German firms for infringing my pa tcnt-.; , 
J was ad\'ic;pd by the wry highest Patent Counsel in 
Berlin not to attempt to bring the suit in my own nanlf'. 
Thio.; pminent eO\mc;ellor said: "1 am sorrv to haY{ to 
conkc;s it, but \\e han' no laws in this colintrv for the 
protecti<1I1 of forpigners, Our law<; are made for the 
hent'lit of (
ermans and (;erman<; onl\'." HI' added: 
" I do not think any of our patf'nt Judges \\'0111<1 i
slw 
an injunction to stop Germans from manufd.dllrin
 
good..; in this country, t'\'en tl1llugh they infringed 
 our 
patents, cone;idering that vou arf' a foreigner. Your 
only chance of succes<; would be by assi
ning your patents 
to a German or a German finn, and getting them to bring 
a suit in their o\\'n name." 
, When the war broke out, there ,,'ere no It:'os than thirty 
German Companies manufacturing goods" hich infIillgei.l 
the German patents "hich I held, 
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By Marcus B. Huish 
M ()DER
 Italy has done much for Briti
h art. pxhibited only a month ago uncleI' the ægis of tll(' P,linter 
At Nome, Yei1ice Florence, Turin, and othrr Etcbers 
ocipty, within a stone's throw uf 
uffolk 
trl'et, 
citiec; a mo....t hearty \H'kome has al" ays been and \\ hich is suppost'd to convey a fair reple
l'ntation 
al'rordl'd toit and 1his r('cognition has extended uf the art as practiseù in this country. Any such com- 
t" I
U
"c1lol<;ls by the H.oyal Family. by 

tional and parisun mu<;t show that in more than one respect Ital
' 
)lumnpal Galkrie' and to decorations bec;towed upon can teach us something. For instance bel' etcher:,. 
many of our arti
ts at the hands of the Cro" n. having an ample fund of fine and picturec;qlle matf'rial 
Our return for all this bas incked been a sorry one, to drol\\' upon, people the foreground:; of their cathedral 

otahIt' Italian, who han' laboured hard to hring about sc('ne-; with animated proceo.;sions. as in ChiapeJ.'i's 
the
p \ erv materi,ll benelltc; to Englic;h arti
ts and" ho<;f' H Baro<"co"; or Pasq'ui's "B,lllnen.d Cw\\ d,' enÌl'1 mg 
names h,wl' been bruught to the notiee of the British the Cathpdral of Siena. 
Con'lllment again olnd again have not even received a Again there is less 
Ia\'ish copying of nature and \\c 
\\'ord of thanhs, much Ies" any special recognition, spe such audacities as "iron and stone" "here Ce"am 
An opportunity "ithin the last few weekc; has pre- Fratino does not hesitate to introducl: into the fort'ground 
sented lbe1f of reciprocating tu some extent the hospitality of San Giorgio at Venice a huge timbered erection over 
accorded by ltal
T to our artist!'o, but unfortunatelv it "hich pas<; lumbering engines, a cumbination of singular 
\\ ould Sl en a<; if it would not be availed of even to a power carried out un a large plate etched with fitting 
limited extent. The Asc;ociation of Italian Etchers ancl determinatiQn. Yet again an experimental spirit i
 
Engra\ ers (Ac,..,ocia7Ìone Italiana Acquaforti...te Incisori) p\'Ìdently abroad attempting new methods of improdng 
\\Ï...hing to huld in London an e'\hibition of the art, on the old; this is seen in a plate from the hand uf 
were im ited hy )I1'. Erang" yn, whosl art has been ap- )Iaga\'acca. On the other hand in a direction whele 
preciated m Italv è\ en more than in hi
; U\HI country, e:-..periments in colour might have been looked for, Ì,f>.. 
to partake of the hoc;pita]ity of the Society of Briti...h in colour etching, thel e is a singular paucity, une of thE 
,\r!i
ts, an im itation which wa" cordialIv accL'pted. In few examples being l\lotta's " l<'heims C ath,'dral," \\ here 
rop.sequenc r , at their (;aUei ies in Suffolk Stred, under roseate angels weep over the burning pile: this is one of a 
the patrondgp of the King, a cOll'iiderabl
 display of :--.ingularly small number of war subjects, one of the few 
dchings, lithographs, and hindred matter.; now cO\'er being Artioli's "Last Prop," which is reproduced on p,lge :2 
the walls of the plincipal GaUer\'. But this is practicallv of this issue; here the Austrian Emperor i-; c1ewrIy 
all the return "e are giving, fòr although a sub<;tdntiål transposed into a figure of death propped np by gallows. 
portion of the pror"eds from the ",ale of the work", will go Amongst work to be noted is that of the Prpsideut of 
to the Red Cro 
ucit.til'''' of the Ì\\O countrie
, the public tIlt' Society, Vico \'igano, one of Sl-'\'('ral of his p'\hihits 
Tt 
ponc;e ,an hardly he ,alkd a lordial one nor do W(' beini!." The Pac;,-,ing Train," a photogrolph of \\ hich 
IWclr of allY ::\ational fum};, being 
p 'l\Ì, or any publir a]-.o appear
 in thic; i
sue ; Luigi COllconi':,- "The Third 
;,piIiÌl'd pe!-.un pro l'ntin(1 <IS he \\'pH might, \\Ïth IJl'nefit ]<.ome," \\ith \'ictor Emanuel p,l
...ing bent'dth the .\rch 
to hi" country. a sC\l'( lion of tht; etching to the Print of Trojan, ..\do]fo de Karoli's co]oured wood enc;raÙn 
100m of till' Bliti...h )Iu
emn. giving an archih.cturally planned vip\\ of thp Homan 

rh, critical in 
Ich n
olttt'l"s \\ill .naturany I íomparf' Campagna: and" flw Ht'il Tower," by 
padolini. a \\01'1, 
llih \\ nrk of tIll' I t ahall
 \\ It h t holt of ]II
 "" n rll I III t[\'I111'n, n.mark,lhk fflr i tc; dc.\" r dral1gh t -,111an....h II'. 
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7\gmance if the South 
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SV:-;OPSIS: 1\1 aequart, an adventurer who has spent most 
01 his lile at sea, finds himsell in Sydney on his beam ends, 
He has a wonderlul story 01 gold hidden up a river in New 
Guinea, and makes the acquaintance 01 Tillman, a sþorting 
man about town, lond 01 yachting and racing, and 01 Houghton, 
a tcdl-educated Englishman out 01 a job. Throu.gh Fillman's 
influence he is introduced to a wealthy woolbroker, Screed, who, 
having heard !II acquart' s story, agrees to finance the enterprise, 
Screed purchases a ym.d, the" Barracuda." Just belore they 
leave J.laequart encou.nters an old shiPmate, Captain Hull, 
who is lully acquainted with his t'illainies. Hull gets in touch 
with Screed, who engages him and brings him aboard the yacht 
just as they are about to saÜ, They arrive at New Glánea and 
anch
r in a lagoon, They go by boat up a river where they 
make the acquaintance 01 a drunken Dutchman, Wiart, who 
is in charge 01 a rubber and camPhor station, Here they 
meet a beautilul Dyak girl, Chaya. . According to Macquart's 
story a man named Lant, who had seized this treasure, sunk his 
shiP and murdered his crew tc.ith the exception 01 one man, 
"Smith." Lant then settled here, buried the treasure, and married 
a Dyak woman, chiel 01 her tribe. Lant was murdered by 
,. Smith," "Ii:hom Captain Hull and the rest make little doubt 
was no other than J.Jacquart. Chaya, 'with whom Houghton 
has lalle1J in love, is Lant's hall-caste daughter, !II acquart 
guides them to a spot Oil the riller-bank le'here he declares the 
cache to be, They dig but .fìn.l nothing. Then he starts the 
surmise that the Dyaks have moved the treasure to a sacred 
R,rove in the jungle. Wiart is his authority, He persuades 
his shiPmates to go in search 01 it, The journey leads them 
through the Great Thorn Bush, which is a vast maze Irom which 
escape is Ùnpossible without a clue. M acquart and W ia
t 
desert their companions. As night lalls a l2'Oman'S voice fS 
heard wllz'ng, and Chaya, ansu'ering their cries, discovers 
them: thnugh her helþ they at last escaþe Irom the maze, to find 
Ihat Macquart and Wiart have returned to the Barracuda 


('RAPTER XXVI (continued) 
The Treasure 
W HEN l\facquart awakened Wiart, he, rou",ed 
himself up, ya
vned and l?oked about hIm. He 
did not recogmse he was In the Barracuda for ,a 
moment Then when he came fully to his 
senses, he put his leg over the bunk edge, 
.. I was dreaming that I was tangled up in that thorn 
scrub," said he; " couldn't get my bearings no ways." He 
rubbed his eyes, got on to the floor and came to the table. 
.. Where's the black fellow? " he asked, 
.. Jacky? Up on deck. He'll 
e cooking himself some 
breakfast in the galley, I made thIS coffee over the methy- 
lated stuve so as not to be bothered with him," 
\\Ïart drank his coffee. 
" And now," said he, "I suppose there's nothing to dO,
ut 
go for that location of yours and get the stuff on board, 
"Nothing, But we must take the yawl across the lagoon 
first." 
" How's that? " 
" Because the stuff is buried on the other side." 
.. Oh Lord!" said Wiart. "We'll have to tow her." 
" Th
t's about it." 
.. And wHy in the nation didn't you anchor on the other 
side to hegin with? " . 
.. For the very good reason that the ship was sunk on 
the other side and I didn't want those chaps to see her bones. 
But they did, all the same, Two of them went, cruising about 
the lagoon in the boat and spotted the burnt tII
bel'> sunk by 
the bank over there I thought for a moment It. w.ls all up, 
but the fools never suspected, They eLme back wIth the yarn 
that thev had found a wreck under the water, and they never 
'iUspected.' . 
.. D - asses, said Wiart. She was burnt, you 
said ? .. 
(( Yes." 
.. Th;tt chap Lant must have been a peach." 
.. He was .. 
, And to think that uir! Chaya was his daughter-well, 
she's a chip of the old hlock, anrl I reckon if "he had any 


Seas 


idea this stuff we're after belonged to the father, and if she 
knew we were on to it, she'd be after us," 
:\1acquart moved uneasily. 
Chaya was the onlv hint of that Past which he still 
vaguely dreaded. He had seen nothing of her mother, scarcely 
anything of th' Dyaks. Brave enough to go back to the 
scene of John Lant's undoing, he had not been brave enough 
to make enquiries or go near the Dyak village. 
" Anyhow;' said he. "She doesn't hnow, No one has 
any idea of the whereabouts of that stuff but myself, Well, 
if you have finished, let's set to wock." 
They came on deck, where they found Jacky, who, as 
Macquart had surmised, was engaged on some food he had 
cooked for himself in the galley, They waited untIl he had 
finished, and then they landed and cast off the hawsers, 
Then they fi),.ed the warp for towing. This done, they rowed 
across the lagoon to the opposite bank to find a suitable berth, 
The day was strong now in the sky. and when they 
reached the opposite bank, they could see vaguely outlined 
in the water beneath the boat, the bones of the Terschelling 
like the ghost of a black skeleton. 
" She was a big ship," said Wiart, who seemed fa<;cinated 
by the sight below, 
" Fairly big," said Macquart. "There's her stern, Well, 
we'll bring the yawl over and moor her abaft the stern; that 
camphor tree marks the position." 
They rowed back, took up the warp and began tOwi'lg, 
The Barracuda came along easily enough. The difficulty 
was to bring her to her ight position beside the bank. In 
doing this, they nearly got the boat stranded on the stem 
part of the wreck of the Terschelling, but they managed the 
job at last, and as the rays of the sun began to strike strongly 
through the upper branches of the trees, they had her in 
position, moored stem and stern. 
"Now," said l\Iacquart, "for the digging." 
His cheeks showed a flush above the beard, and his eyes 
were brilliant with excitement. There was a spare mattock 
on board and this was brought on shore, also a compass and 
three mat baskets. 
Jacky and Wiart shouldered the pick and the two mat- 
tocks, l\Iacquart carried the compas
. He took a line leading 
due south from the stern of the wreck and led the way straight 
into the forest, He led them for a hundrej yards or so, and 
then stoppe I for a moment, glancing about him and ,seem
ng 
to listen, It was as though he were fearful of their bemg 
followed or surprised, But there was no sound other th,m the 
crying of the parrots, 
he wind in, the trees, and now and t hm 
cutting through the air the raspmg call of a cockatoo. 
l\Iacquart led on, 
And now the trees began to thin out and then suddenly 
the ground rose before them, f
rming a little hill on wh
ch 
nothing grew except a few trees lIke the pandanus, but be,mng 
no fruit. 
The hill was evidently formed by an uprising of the same 
strata to which the Pulpit Rock at the entrance of the river, 
in some mysterious way. belonged,; for, from t
e hiIltop broke 
two rocks, in structure eÀactly hke the PUlpit, though each 
of them was not more than six or seven feet in height. 
They were situated thirty feet, or more, apart. \Vhen 
l\1acquart reached the space between these rocks, he sat down 
on the ground as if cÀhaustcd. Wiart, st
nding besi
(' him 
and glancing round, noticed that the el('vatlOn ,of the 11I1l g.l vc 
him a view far over the trees to southward, whJJst the trel ; to 
northward barred all view of the river. 
The [!found to the south was, in fact. covered mo-;t1y 
by low-
r
)\ving mangro\'c
 feeding their roo,ts in n1.lrshy land 
and reachmg to the coast rIdge where the foh.Lge of other trees 
harred the view to the sea, 
.. \Vell," 
aid \\Ïart, "how much further ha\'e we to go . 
\\"c are on the spot," ".lid :\Iacquart. He struck his 
hand palm downward on the ground as he "poke 
.. Coocl," said \\Ïart. 
He put his mattock down ,md ,took his seat beside ;\I.LC' 
f)u 'rt, whils
 Jacky sto?d b:.: holùmg t
le spare f!Iattock and 
pick ,md gazmg round 111m, with l ves wrInkled agamst t.'le sun- 
shine, at the f,lr strt'trhC' of lIl,mglO\ L forest over whIch was 
hanging a v.lgue blue haz, . 
J.lrky belonged to till' primiti\'c oreler of things. Amongst 
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aU native raL you will find specimens of m
nhood that seem 
"till clUng about by the atmosphere of the, :::.tone Age, I <:t m 
:lot "0 sure that you ,,,ill not find these sl?eclmens o,f humamty 
'11so in the Highly Civilised ,..orId, but m th
 natn-e peoples 

he fact is more striking because the specImens are more 
ingenuous and unvarnished: " , 
Jacky, I have left his full descnptlo,n tIll now, wa
 a man 
3t'lnding sÏ\. feet in hei
ht and e\.ceedmgly powerful m make 
:md build, Tillman saId that he had the strength of three 
men, and Tillman scarcely e\.aggerated his facts 
-hen .he made 
this statement. Yet, dt'
pite his strength and Ius heIght, o,ne 
did not think of this indi\ idual as a man, one thought of hIm 
more as a child, For one thing, his mind "as primitive almost 

o childishness, for another his mO\'ements were lithe and 
supple and rapid a
 the movements, of a boy. , 
In this superb arumal dwelt a mmd that seemed lIght and 
shallow and restless as the mind of a bird. A mind engaged 
alwa) s with little im':lediate thing:s. Not ,an evil mind, but 
a mind so unspeculatIve and mobIle t
at It, coul? be moved 
towards evil or good by any detennmed mtelhgence that 
chose to grapple with it, ' 
Jackv had shouted at a Salvation Army 
eeting, had 
been ð.hibited, like a vegetable, as a fine speCImen of what 
earnest Christian endeavour could do working in primitive 
soil had broken a man's head in during a row in Tallis Street, 
had saved a boy's life from a shark in Lane Cove, helped in a 
burglary-anything that came along was good enough for 
Jacky, and it all depen
ed 0': circumstance and external 
pressure as to the manner 
n whIch he would, 
ct, . 
Tillman had engaged him for the e'\.pedItlOn and was hIS 
real master, but he had never paused to ask himself questions 
as to what had become of Tillman and the others, or whether 
they had been betrayed, He took 1\Iacquart's lead just as 
the Barracuda took the lead of the tow rope, and he stood now 
gaÚng about him with no thought of anything eÀcept what- 
ever "'ague thoughts the scene around him inspired, 
:\facq, uart after a moment's rest, rose to his feet and seized 
the pick. 
There was about the whole of this business some touch 
of the enchantment which hangs around the story of Aladdin 
alone wi h the Eastern magician on that desolate plain above 

he tre:lsure cave, 
Wiart felt it as he stood watching :\Iacqu lrt who. now 
pale and perspiring, stripped of his coat and handlmg the pick, 
seemed fa' a moment paralysed, vàcillating, filled \\ ith mde- 
cision and, one might almost have fancied, tear. 
It seemed impossible now; at the supreme moment, to 
believe that the treasure was really here, This thing that 
had haunted him for fifteen years, pursued him about the 
world, held him away from it by fear and drawn him towards 
it by desire, had become for him an ob:ses",ion, almost a 
religion, It was the embodiment of all his d('sire
, the re\-erse 
of the medal struck by a Deity that had condemned him to a 
life of failure and crime, Here at last was to be glimpsed all 
that he had missed, all that he had failed to reach, all that 
he had seen from a distance, all that he had envied. 
Macquart was no little man. He might hJ.\ e been a great 
man, but for the fatal flaws in his character. He was funJa- 
mentally defective, Drunkenness, vice, laziness-all these 
may be outgrown, lived down, li\'ed over, all these may be 
:simply functioned diseases of the soul to be cast aside as the 
soul expands and comes to its own, But the disease of ::\Iac- 
quart was a crookedness in the grain and texture of his mind, 
it want, a blindness to the right and wrong of things, a negative 
tef()City that became positive when his desires were checked 
or eXCIted, His fit of indecision and hesitation did not last 
many moments before, raising the pick, he set to work. 
The ground was hard on the surface, but a few inches 
IJdow it was soft sandy soil that promised easy work for the 
mattock". 
\\'orkmg methodically, he broke the ground over an area 
at some ten o
 fifteen square feet. Then dropping the pick, 
he called to WIart to help, and they'set to work at the digging. 
The point he had chosen wa,; almost exactly mIdway bci ween 
the t\\O rocks, and they dug without a word, silently, furiously, 
making the soil fl\' to right and left, whilst Jacky now and then 
,'nt .l hanel, relieving the e\.hausted Wiart. 
-\fu twpnty minut, . toil, they p:lUsed from pure ex- 
II ustlOn fhen thev resumed work again, work the most 
terrih. 4 .er undertaken by man, \Vhen the shovel bpgins to 
bring up ùe :;pair, the tr
 lsure digger knows exactly the measurf' 
, f hl L ta<;k, and not b for
, 
Iacquart labouring, pale as a 
corp, hollow-. ytd and with his mouth gaping, had p,lUsed fm 
,l moment when \\ïart, wh') harl [I'taken th. m1.ttock from 
Jack truck umethir" lifted hb ",hoved, and then, with d 
rry a thouo;h hp had unurthed 
'Jme terriblp object, cast the 
nmtent of th
 ",hovel on tll I!;rou,:d, He had brought up a 
...parlf'ful l)f rOIll , brok n ",..od, lIke the wood from which 
l" 
 'u m,.(e I L,uth, The golden coins were 
",c,lrceh t,um"hed, 
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l\Iacquart spoke not a word. He was standing with his. 
mattock in his hand, his eyes fixed alternately on the find and 
on \Viart, who was now kneeling pointing to the gold and 
looking up at lum, 
He did not seem for a moment to comprehend what had 
happened and then, all of a sudden, he was on his knees, 
laughing like a lunatic and delving his hands in the place 
where the mattock had struck. Fistfuls and fistfuls of gold 
coins he brought up, holding them out in his wide open palm 
for \Vi art to look at, whilst Wiart, with his arm round Mac- 
quart's neck, half-demented, inarticulate, and crowing like a. 
child, picked up coins and threw them down. 
It was a terrible picture of momentary mental over- 
throw, 
A huge bird passing overhead trailed its shadow acros>. 
them, and l\Iacquart with a cry, cast his arm over the stuff he 
had been deh-ing with his naked hand, and glanced up, He 
saw the bird, and as if this incident had brought him back to 
reason, he sat up, brushed the soil from his hand and pushed 
his hair back from his forehead. 
.. It's half in English coin and nearly half in FrenLh; 
he said, .. God! to think it's here, There's some Dutch 
coin, It's all packed in bo\.es-so big," He held his hands. 
a foot and a half apart. .. You have broken one of the boxes; 
look, here's the wood, Pretty rotten it is, We must be care- 
ful how we go. \\'hy, d-n it, we've already lost hundreds 
of dollars by your carelessness; look at the way you've flung 
those sovereigns about!" He picked up an Australian 
sovereign, light yellow like brass; he held it between his 
finger and thumb whilst he spoke. He seemed not to be able 
to let it go, He could not escape from the fascination of the 
thing or from the idea that he was in possession of a bank where 
these things lay in thousands, thousands, thousands, .\s he 
talked, he rubbed it on his left hand as if wishing to feel 
its existence with a new set of nerves, Wian, with swollen 
face and the dazed look of a man who has been drinking, 
listened in a careless way and laughed at the other',; re- 
proaches, 
.. We'll pick 'em up'-' said he. \"here's the U:'>e of 
bothering. Suppose we lose one or two, will that make us ,my 
the poorer? What we've got to do now is to cart the itUft 
down to the boat. Lucky we brought those baskets," 
He rose and taking one of the mat baskets, began to 
collect the coins, sifting them from the earth in which they 
lay, 
Iacquart helped, whilst Jacky, squatting on his hJ.ms, 
held the basket wide open. 
It took a long time to collect all the loose coins in view, 
and then 
Iacquaft. with his sleeves rolled up ,md just as a 
person breaks up honeycomb, delved with hi", hand in the 
remains of the box they had broken open, and extracted hv 
handfuls the last of its contents. 
., There are hundreds more boxes, . said Macquart, sitti.lt!- 
back and wiping his blOW, .. hundreds and hundreJs, \\' t' 
brought them up in sacks, the whole crew \\ orking double 
shifts, Tons and tons of gold, The English stuff is atop, 
the French and Dutch below," 
.. Let's go steady now," said \Viart. "No more ;,p.lde- 
work, we'll dig 'em up with our hands and so a\'oid brcJ.king 
them, They're all packed close together. I suppose? .. 
,. Side by side," replied 
Iacquart. 
Kneeling opposite to one another, the two men began 
carefully to remove the earth, till the whole top of the second 
gold box was uncovered. It seemed solid, though the metal 
bindings at the corners were black with ru",t. \\lorking it 
loose very gently, l\Iacquart got one hand under it for the 
purpose of lifting it, when the whole thing burst to pieces .\.nd 
the coins came tumbling out in a jingling cataract. 
" Curse it," said Wiart ; " this is going to give us trouble. 
It was, Had the boxes not been rotten with ag
, the 
transportation of the gold to the lagoon oank would have been 
a difficult business, but feasible, As it was, the handling and 
collecting of all this loose stuff was an appalling task, the 
significance of which was just beginning to loom before them, 
But it did not dJ.unt them, They set to work, and in less 
than half-an-hour the\' had collected every loose coin, and 
the two baskets conÙining the first of the treasure were 
ready for transportation, [hen they found that one basket 
was more than one man could carry if it were to bE. brought any 
distance- that is to sav, for a white man, Jacky made no 
difficulty at all about carrying one, yet even for him it was a 
maximum load. They settled the difficulty by carrving a 
basket between them with the help of the pick shaft through 
the handles, Jacky following \\ith the other, They ll'ft \\ï lrt;., 
rifle and ammunition, which they had brought with them, 
by the cache, and started, 
There was no difficulty in finding the way; before they 
had covered half the distance, the shimmer of thf' lagoon led 
them through the trees, but when they reached the ßClrracuda 
they were so exhausted by all they had gone through and by 
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ChO!/_ . 1I.,MR<t oJ the South s."..) 


.. He stood facing the Horror" 


the weii!ht of their load, that they sat down for a moment to 
T< -;t before completing the Lusmc;;", 
" This stuff will finish u" before we've done with it," said 
Wiart. .. Good Lord 
 I never did \\ lJrk like this before. 
Look at m('! I'm wringing wet." 
" J.lck, ," said :\lacquart, .. hop on board and fetch us a 
i ug of water; bring a hottle of gin and a gla -" ith you ,we've 
I arned a dnnh .. 
.Jdcky, leaving hi'> ba c !,:. t on th(' b.1I1k, rlimb'd 0\ l.r tht 
J ail of the Barracuaa, \\ nt loth alOún-h'ltc h, pau d for 
.. moment to snilf, as if hf' ...ml'lt c;omf'thing for which he , ould 
not account, fhcn he beg.1n to go down th
 rompanion \\ lY, 
} Ie h.ld not t.lken four step- down the ladd r, whcn h Idù 'nly 
\ anic;hc I a,> tho' ,h 
nat( In (I bdow, ,nu 'T am ht ut- 
!"cndmg and .IPp.dling picrrNJ tJlf" ,tir. Thul C.1J," .1 mul. . J 


cry, the sound of a struggli' dnd !>ilence, The two men 011 
the bank sprang to their feet anrl stared at ont' anotllf'f in 
terror, 


CH tPTEN. XXVII 
The Gold Fiend 
\\ ith tl.e 'JUnd of th(' strug<Ylc the Barracuda h ù ru k.. 
slightly. endmg a rippk out over th' smooth curf.lc(' .,1 th 
lagoon, She no\\ lay pI rf( rtly still 
'It' tho chaps that have . caped dnd ... It on ,HIlrù 
her aid \\ lart .. They'r p hiding then. and \\.1iting for u 
Nut they, said \Iclcquan, 'It's som. thmg 11. 
I t'!> ma' b" na ivt'"." He was white to the lip .l11f1.,m II 
\\ond. r, for nothin r ruuld b
 more ';1111 r d vih h th n 
the \\<1\ m wbl h ].1' :., hid v.lnl'.hed, a thOll "rtlt. Ban /,. 'L 
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had snatched him into her maw, Then, suddenly, l\1acquart 
turned to the othl.r. , '" " ' 
.. Off \Ùth \ ou b ck and fetch the nfle, saId he I II 
stay hpre and watch, Quick. there'" no time to be lost." 
\\'i.lrt turned and started off amidst the trees and 
:\Iacquart, nithJrawing a bit, stood leaning against a t
ee 
bole with his tT fi\.ed on the Barracuda, As he stood like 
this, "aiting ai]ù listening, a crash came from the cabin of 
the rd.wl. It was the crash of crockerywd
e upset and broken, 
and it only wanted that and the dead sIlence that followed 
to put a ( lp on the horror, , , 
Natin's \\ould not carry on In tIns way, If they had 

eized J.lcky and killed hirñ they would not remain in dead 
silence, 
l\Iinute after minute passed and then a soft sound f
om 
helnnd him made ;\Iacquart turn. It was \Yiart wit
] the nfle 
.. There's someone on board," said Macquart 111 a low 
\'oice, ., There',> just been a big upset in the cabin, One, of 
us has got to bU,lrd her and have a,look down the hatch wh
lst 
the other stands by ready to shoot If anyone comes up, We ve 

ot to see this thíng through, and quick" '" 
.. Well, I d rdther you went on board than me, sald 
Wiart. "I'm no coward, but this thing gets me, It's not 
na uraL" 
., ::\atural or unn.ltural, we've g0t to finish with it," 
leplI,.J the other. ,. \\'e have no time to waste, There'
 
he 
gold Iving waiting to be taKen aboard, and here are we waIt111g 
like fõols. It s not a pleasant job, but we'll drdw lots." 
He plucked two bidfies of grass of une'lual length, held 
them in his closed hand and held his hand to \\ïart, 
.. \\'hoe\'er draws the longest goes," s,tid he, 
\\'Ürt drew a blade, then they compared the bl.ldes, 
\\ iart'" was the longest. 
I Ie was no cow.lrJ, ypt he held back just for a 
oment, 
!lien picking up his courage and handing the rifle to his com- 
p:mion, he walked straight to the yawl, boarded her, and 
without a moment's hesitation, came to the open saloon hatch, 
He peeped cautiously down, then turned towards Mac- 
quart .llld shook his head to indicate that he saw nothing, 
-r:l:en, shading his eyes with his hand he looked down 
aga111 , 
He left the saloon hatchway and came to the skylight; 
this \\as closed, however, and could only be opened from 
belo'.\', whilst the thick glass prevented any view being ob- 
tained of the interior. 
f,j.> was fiddling with the skylight in a stupid sort of 
,ltte npt to open it. when, suddenly, from the saloon hatch 
dppedn.d a vast hand that seemed co\'ered by a black woollen 
glove, It grasped the combing and almost immedÜtely 
squeezing up through the hatch oprning came the head, 
"houlJers and chest of an enormous .lpe, . 
rt seemed at first sight an ape but :\Iacquart tnew that 
apart from the little monkeys on the river bank there are no 
..Ipes in Kew Guinea. He recognized thi., as a creature 
spoken 0' by the natl\'e hunters, A creature larger than the 
ape yet tar more terrib!e, 
He was like a gredt )uffian man gone to neglect in the 
prim c\ al \\oods, his hum.lnity clinging to him like a shame, 
'Ia
quart was so astonished by this apparition that he 
did not e\ en call out to Wiart, and \Viart who was still en- 
gaged in \\ restling with the skylight did not see the object 
that h.ld appeared on deck till a faint sound made him turn, 
He had picked up a belaying pin to help him in his work, 
and now dS he stood facing the Horror that had materi.llised 
itself at such a short distance from him, his hand, unfor- 
tunately for himself, instead of releasing the iron pin, clutched 
it spasmodically, It is quite possible that the brute might 
not I:ave touched him, Creeping along by the bank and 
finding the Barracuda, it had boarded the yawl for the purpose 
of e:-..ploring it. Down below, it had been on the point of 
coming up when Jacky made his appearance on the saloon 
ladder. fhen sure that all this was a trap and Jacky the 
setter of it the beast had seized the intruder by the leg-, 
hauled him down, and finished him, Again it had been 
on the point of making its escape when the sound of \\ïart 
coming on board had made it pause, Then, hearing the 
fumbling at the skylight and seeing a fair way up the com- 
panion, ladder, up it canlt' and another moment might ha\'e 
taken It off ovu the "ide had not \\ïart, in a p.lwxysm of 
terror, hurled thp bel.lVin,., pin, 
It "uw'k .thl' b,rutt; full 1
 the mouth, Then :\[dcquart, 
who h.ld ra' J Ius nfle to Ius shoulder, but whu d.lred not 
tire, so tr mulo ' 1'- Wel., his hand and so clo;,' together the 
,1l1ta
'oni-' J.w tht:' Lnature sf'iæ th.. man and huld him out 
with hoth hand- dS .t furiou<: mother might eize a naughty 

hild, II ,hol, him 
, It did not n to do anvthin
 more than th,It, and then 
Jt wa
 
on , and \\ lart w ,1\ III 0n the deck hir:coughing, 
lIe h t Jugh d <;, 
'pr.ll tum 1 put his hand to hIS "ide 
,IS it it p 11ll1',1 111m H" rJi I Ill') -'p .lk ur t.Ike .lny notice of 
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I\.Jacquart, His mind seemed dulled or far away. Then, all 
of a sudden, as Macquart boarded the yawl \\\art turned on 
his back. 
He was dead, 
:\Iacf\uart stood looking from the corpse at his feet to the 
spot where the murderer had disappeared into the trees, 
He did not seem to understand fullv for a moment what 
had happened, In fact, he did not reãlise ful1y that \\ïart 
was dead till, kneeling down beside him he raised his arm 
and dropped it. Then all at once the truth broke on him, 
The terrible truth, 
He did not care a button for the life of \Viart The life 
of \\ïart was of no more concern than the buttons on \Vi.lrt's 
coat. \\'hat concerned him greatly was the fact that if 
Jacky was dead below or seriously injured he -l\Idcquart _ 
would be heIpless, Even if he could get the Barracuda out 
single-handed, how could he tackle single-handed the transport 
of the gold? This thought occurred to him, but he did not 
appreciate the true significance of it yet. 
He released \\'iart's arm, rose up and approached the 
saloon hatchway. 
For a moment he stood listening, then he called down the 
hatch to Jacky, but received no anS\\er. Down below there 
was absolute stillness, a silence accentuated by the faint 
buzzing of flies. 
Then 1\Iacquart came down. The body of' Jacky was 
lying right across the table with its head overhanging the tnd 
opposite to the door. The swing'ng lamp had be n swept 
away and a tray of glasses and crockery-ware lay smashed on 
the floor. Otherwise there was little sign of confusion or 
strug
le, but there was in the air a faint, vague odour of wild 
beast that caught l\Iacquart by the throat and made the soul 
in him revolt, 
Jacky was quite dead, 
Macquart opened the skylight by means of the lever and 
the fresh air of day came down so that one could breathe, 
The immediate problem now before l\Iacquart was the 
dispo:ial of Jacky's body, It could not be left here, It must 
be got overboard, He proceeded to the task and found after 
ten minutes labour that it was utterly beyond him. With the 
greatest difficulty he man,lged to pull and dr .lg the body to 
the foot of the companion way, but he cuuld not get it up. 
After all sorts of fl uitless endeavours he paused to think, 
He could think of nothing, The only way to bring it up was 
with a tackle, but that would require not only a man to haul 
on the purchase, but a man to guide the body, Besides, he 
had not the means nor the skill, He sat down for a moment 
on the edge of a bunk. He was thinking, not of the 00 Iv 
lying at his feet, but of the gold. 
This was the beginning of d nightmare business, Gold! 
Gold! Gold! Tons of it waiting to be lifted and deported, a 
dead man lying on the cabin floor of the yawl, another on the 
dLck, and one mdl1 with only one pair of hands left to face 
the task, 
Even were he to get the gold aboard, how could he pu: tll 
sea with that corpse in the cabin? It was very problemalic,JI 
if he could get the Barracuda out at all, single-handed as he w.ts, 
but even if it were possible how about this dreldful supercargo? 
Even if he were to store the gold in the fo'c'sle and tiny 
hold and close up the cabin hermetically, sealing hateh and 
skylight, how could he steer for any port? There would at 
once be an enquiry, dnd an examination of the boat; even. if 
he were to return to Sydney, the port officer who boarded hIm 
and who was refused entry to the cabin would very soon have 
the rights of the matter: 
The corpse of Jacky acted on him much as the whale- 
man's drogue acts upon the harpooned whale, He could not 
escape from it, and it was bound to ruin him in the end, even 
if he managed to get the gold on bO:Ird. 
But :\1acquart's brain just now was not in a condition tu 
reco 
nise clearly or weigh exactly, Having sat for a minute 
or so On the edge of the bunk he rose up and came on deck 
Here the first thing he saw was the body of Wiart lying 
just as he had left it-but-there was a bird circling in the air 
above it and already one of the eyes was gone! 
In this terrible climate to be dead and be devoured are 
.,ynonymous terms. 


(To be conti,wed) 


Some of the prettiest shoe buckles are being made of quilted 
ribbon. Black hrocade shoes IlJok verv WI,II finished with 
mdgpie huckles of this kind, The wliite rib bun is inside, 
an òuter quilting of the black frames it, and moiré is 1111" 
best medium to employ, 
Paste ;,hoe huckles are gi\ ing ground in favour of those 
set with culoured stones, Duk blue, green, yellow and 
brO\\ n stone..; are all pres"ed into the service, and though they 
are uf gI.I;'-' .Ire ;'0 wl'li cu t and "et thdt nobody would suspect 
it. Hu ,,, cIMmd bud,lf's are another idea, and o'\iclisf'tl sih-er 
is being much e\.plulted by well-known shoell1.lkcl,"" 
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Gentlemen's Outfitting 
A Few Notable Examples of Value. 


OFFICER
' KHAKI SHIRTS 


:\Iade from materials specially 
selected for their toughness 
and non - shrinking qualities, 
Medium Weight Hannel . , . . 9/6 
He" Quality Oxford or Zephyr . . 7/6 
Fme Qualuy and Light Weight 
Khaki Taffda , , , . , ' 12:6 
"-.baki Viyella . , , . , 9/-.96, 10,6 
nest Quality Khaki Oxford Cotton ' 7,6 


PYJAMAS 


....... 


SpecIal Value for the Present Season 
II THE KING'iTON n Pyjama Suit (as sketch), 
made of Fine Twill COlton 9 with unu..ually 
smarr: mercerised stripe. The designs are 
particularly attractive and pleasing - in 
facti they are just what å man apa. recia.teo;. 
Special Value,l:i/tt per suit
 3 Suits for 20/- 
.vOIE,-Harrods stock Pyjamas in StX sizes, t/!..
 eIISIIf'illg 
f'lady-made Pyjamas iI. any lBllgt/! of sleeve alld leg f'equired, 
ftA.RQon
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Established in 1839, 77 years ago 


High-Grade Waterproofs. 
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The TRENCH Coat. 


This good-looking waterproof coat, al- 
though designed chiefly for trench 
wear, is also of general military useful- 
ness, 


..) "" II' 
" ".. 
 
-(; oS 1 
i:- 
>! 


The wide lap-over front e'i:cludes both 
wind and rain, The d
p collar is fitted 
with a special tab and buckle, and when 
turned up closes comfortably round the 
chin, Openings to the two large pOllch 
pockets go right through, and so give 
ea8Y access to one's inner pocKets, 


I 


I 


Officers who supplement this Trench 
Coat with a pair of loose overall 
leggings (these when not in use can !)e 
carried with room to spare, in IJne t,f 
the pockets), will secure a completely 
protecti ve waterproof outfit, of little 
bulk. light in weight, and ensuring 
every possible freedom of movement, 
, 
When ordering a Trench Coat, or if to be 
lent on approval, height and cheet measure, 
and reference, Ihould be gIven, 
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J. C. CORDING & C
d 
Walerþroo.fers to H.M. the King 
On/" Acltfreues : 
19 PICCADILL Y, W. &35 ST.JAl\IES'S ST. 
s.w, 


TOILET 


SERVICES. 
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Mappin's stock of Toilet 
Services contains not only 
many fine specimens of the 
Silversmith
' Art. but a com- 
prehen
ive range of ulllque 
and registered patterns, 
The 
et illustrated i
 tastefully 
engined turned, and of that 
high 
tandard which the 
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1\IE.\ì\Iì\G OF TIlE GER:\L\N :\01'E 


T H E Cennan reply to President \Yibon's com- 
plaints, in regard to the enemy's mdhods of 

ubmanne \\arfare ,\Ill for 
eYeral reasun", 
be of special intere
t tu reader:, uf this 
IMpeL Fur une thing, it will be found un caleful 
t'xelminatiun to fuIlil e:\.actly till' prugnusticatiuns of 
(lur naval critic, Essentially it i
 cl smrender; and 
the .\nwrican rejuinder makes the character of thi" 

lIlTemkr deelr by rdu:-,inß to take noticc of the 
hr.i\'.ldo, the rai..,ing uf irrele\ ant i
sl1es, the fclj"ilica- 
tion of nutorious facts amI the dum
y ellld, unLlcr 
the circumstances, exquisitely ludicrous dppeab tu 
humanitaricln sentiment and directing attention tu till' 
single point n
ally at is;ue. On thclt point the \ ictory 
of the Lnited State-; is for the moment cumplete fhè 
German l
overnment announcps that it has gin:n ordels 
to its submarine comm.lnders not to sink either passenger 
or cargo ships \\ithout ",arning, whether within o
 ",ith- 
out the so-called .. war-zone" 
\\l!ethl'r the term
 now conceded by the (;el nMn 
(;uW'l1lmcnt will be dulv ob
l'n"l'd in the future is neCl's- 
s.lrily a matter of spec
llcltiun. It may \\ell be, a
 
h, 
Pullen sug
e
h in d.nuther column, thett the hands of the 
Kaiscr and his Ministcls \\ ill agclin be furced hy the 
damour of those dupes \\ hum they han' thl'm
l'h l' 
per
uaded to the belief that Grcat Britd.in can be br
ught 
to her knees and her sea pO\\ er destruyed hy the mtcr- 
mittent murder of non-combatants on thc high seas. 
It nlcl\' he that th< last paragrclph reser\'În
 .. complete 
libert
 uf deci:-,iun" in the e\ ent of thc Vnitcd Statl's 
not. 
,h1 ainin
 rf'sped for .. t hI' 1.1\\!-> 
)f hmll,l11it v " 
from (;ermanv's en('lT1ies, though its Ulc\.in pUl pOSI-' \\.1<; 
undouhtedly to make the 01 iginell conce
sion look Ies" li\..e 
.1 o.;lIrrendel: and more like a bargclin to (;ernlcln ('H". 
m.I\' al
() ha\ f' heen penfll'd \\ith a side gl.lIll'C at thio.; 
l'o:-,sihle 4'\'entll.llit
, If th.1t he so, tl
e .\nH'
,iCelI1 
reply cluses that loop hull' entirely. PrbHlent \\ lI"on 
al1:>\\erS, as 
\ eryone IIHbt 
urely hel'"(' knO\\ n th.lt he 
\\ ould, by insisting that the Cenncln surrender mu"t l'f' 
legarded as unconditional, and that 111' cannot make 
any negotiations that may takp place bdween the l 'nited 
States and another pO\\!'r a <,ubject of <li...l'u'i--ion \\ ith 
(;ermany. If (
ennan\" accepts his reply a" final "he 111u--t 
needs acccpt it un thost' terms, 
\Ye knO\-,-, howe-;er, that the action of thc German 
(;0\ el nment will hI' contlOlled much k
 ; by ,U1\ pro1\li
l 
it m,I
" IIcl\I' 
i\en th.\1I In the ::.itueltilln in \\hidl it 
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Jind" ibelf; and it i., in the light thrO\\'n on that 
ltuatiull 
,l11d on the \ ie\\' t.lken of it h) the rulers of Germany 
that th!' HMjur inteR..t uf tll!' (
ermall -:\otc consisb. 
Onl' m.lY di.,mi:- the fu,.;ti.lll of \\hich at least t\"..u 
third... nf that :\otl' i., made up. Ib inter
t i
 mainly 
l''''
 chull..
iccll. fu tho..,.. "hu "t;ll .lcu':)t the legend uf the 
allM/ing LTclft and stupcnduus knu\\ledge po
sesscd liy 
the" efficient" Tel
ton there should he something en- 
lightening about the (Ta:-,
 
tupidity \\ hich could think 
to lIl.lkc an emotional elppeal to the Americans-of all 
p ople in thL \\orld- -by puinting to the unprecedented 
inhumanit
 of .. :-.tan'ing" an enemy into submission. 
As if the Americ.lns, ewn if they could be supposed to 
ha\'e forgotten by what mean
 the Prussians themselves 
reduced P.lris, could pos:-,ibly be imagined to have fur- 
gotten by \\hat mcans Lincoln reduced the South! 
Therc arc a du/en such tonches of clumsy hypocri,y 
and transparent ab
urdity in the document: but they 
an' not the main thing \\orth noting. 
The main point to note i>; the confirmation afforded 
of the Ìl uth \\1 ha\'e continually maintained; that the 
(;crmanic power
 an: already in process of defeat, that 
their rulers know it and that their present hopes are set 
mainly upon an escape frum that defeat, not by way of 
yictory, hut by \\ay uf .1 truce, These truths are the 
key to all or almost aU that (;ermany says and does ill 
these latter day
, to the language of her rulers, whether 
addre:-.sed tu her 0\\ n people ur tu neutral nations, not 
Ie"" thel11 to lIH'st of the mure recent de\"eluplllcnts of her 
pulicy and 
tJ .Üf'gV by l.lUd ;lnLl sea, 
They ale l \ i<lellt enough tu el ùi
('erning- c)c in the 
ducull1ent under Lun
ideration. I n the affecting passage 
to \\ hich rekrence ha., alrceldv been m.ldl' wc are told of 
.. the many milliuns of \\ Oll1l'n ,lIld children, \\ ho, accord- 
ing to the a\ u\\l'd intention of the Briti
h (
ov('rnment, 
clre to re 
t.l1Yed, .l1H1 \\ ho. hy 
uHerings are to force the 
.'ictori'I1,\ armies (If Ihe ('c/llral ['m,'crs iI/If} nit t'gl/ol1l;lIiol/s 
Cl/þill/lalioll," \\'hen beIon' heb the (;elman (;U\ crllmcnt 
gUill' '>0 lIe.lr to eldmitting the pussibility of such a 
cd.pitul.ltion? \\'hen before helS she exhibited an appear- 
ann. of elllticip.lting it and of bein
 plepared in advance 
to e
plain it awcl\". Yet some of the yarious and con- 
flicting daily . c'l..planation'" offered tu the German 
people in the matter of Verdnn had already given indica- 
tiolls of "uclt a mood, 
It is not in this paragrelph, however, that we 
hall lind 
the kenwlllf the documcnt. fhe key pa

age. slipped in 
a
 thuugh by a'-cident, I un
 as follows :- 
lllP (;('nn.ln (
o\ t IUlllent is COlbCiuu'i of GClInanv's 

trpngth, 1\\ in' \\ ithin th!' past few month,; she h.ls 
,l1Inounced hdo!"C the \\odd her Icadine
" to ma\..c pt'clce 
on I hd"i.., 
elfq
u.1H1in
 (
erlll.my's \itdl mterests, tllUi 
indicating that it i... not Ccrmdny's felUlt if pC.lCf' i
 o.;till 
\\Îthhdd from the nations of Europe. The (;prm.ln 
GOH'llIIllent fee1-- .Ill the more justified in declaring th.lt 
tl.L rl'
pon"lbility could 110t be borne before the forum 
of 1lI.111kind ,\Ild hi::.tul v if .1 ftl' l' Ì\H'nty-unc month.... 
dUlation uf W.ll th(' 
uhmarine questiull under dbcussiun 
1>I'Ì\\een the (;el IIIdn (;,,\ ernment and the (
O\'(,I nnwl1 t 
uf thp Lnited St,lÌ!'o.; \\ere to t.lkc a turn seriou
lv 
thll',ltening the m.lÍntCl1allCe of peaL'''" bct\\l'en thl'
 t\\'o 
nellion" 
'fhi..., he it oh
f'n cd, is offered as a re.lson fOI proceedin
 
to ill/' utmo
t limib of ,unce

ion, The hint is hro.ld 
enuugh, H i
 to the dtert that there \\ÎU he no more 
difhmlt\' clbout 
uhmarinc \\arfare if Pre
ident \\ïlson 
\\Î\I only oHer his mediation and induce the Allies to make 
P/"I('(' hefor" defeat O\'ertclJ..t-''' the (;f'rmanic Power,.;, I t is 
unlikeh' that Pn 
idcnt \\ ilson \\ill rlo anything so foolish; 
.l1ul it i
 ceJtain that, if he did, the Allied Gow'lllments. 
(onlident th.1t tllf' elH'nn- l
 \\I'.Ik('ning t'\'erv day wuuld 
listen to no 
uch prop('
ition. But it is equally certain 
tlll' pn,p<,-..Itinn \\ ould ne\'('r hel' e b"l'n maùe if the l
er- 
\II.
n (., '\ e, 1111ICnt \\ I'll "confìoellt of Gel ll1dll\ ":-,tn'n
th," 
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r!'HE 


LAST 


ATTACK 


VERDUN 


AT 


By Hilaire Belloc 


A T the end of last \\ eek and during the week-end, 
the Germans acted upon the Yerdun sector in a 
fa.;hion which is puzzling to anyone who studiC's 
the war on its purelv military side, which can, be 
explained. perhap
. partl
' by those "ho arc folJmnng 
the political side of the "ar, and which in any case lea\"es 
a problem not yet soh"ed, 
Ewrvone is aware that the critical point of Yerdun is 
the :\I01:t Homme, 
Iv readers are all familiar with the 
fact that if the enemy. fails to take the :\lort Homme he 
may render it untënable by taking Hill 304. a flat- 
topped eminence, very steep upon the suuth and the east, 

teepish upon the north, and graduall
" approached from 
the west'; it is slightly higher than the 110rt Homme 
(50 ft. higher) and is at a range of a little OWl' 2,000 yards, 
Thi... sector, then, ,,'hich may roughly be called the 
sector of the :\lort Homme and of HiH 30-1-, has been an 
open objectiye upon the west of the 1leu
e e'"er since 
the middle of ::\Iarch, 
Cpon the ea
t of the 
Ieuse, \\here the first mam 
attack of the enemv was deli, cred. that attack broke 
down upon the rhaiñ of chief defensi\'e positions, which 
nills from the \"illage of Bras upon the ::\Ieuse round the 
Lom, em011t ridge to the ruins of the yil1age of Douau- 
mont, and so to the ravine of \"aux, beyond which it is 
continued along tlIP crest of the high steep hills ero\\ ncd 
by the old fort of "aux and so down to the plain of the 
,r oe\'re near F resnes, 
These position
 east of the 11euse are the main positions 
of the defence, The defence is not concerned with pre- 
yenting the Germans from entering the town or ruins of 
Yerdun. It is concerned "ith making the Germans lose 
as many men as po:;siblf' in a prolonf.;ation of their attempt, 
and it is conrerned "ith letting French troops which 
ha\'e been 
hus maintained almost entirely upon the 
defen
i,'e. lose a
; fe,,' men as possible in this task. The 
French are not defending Yerdun eyen if (unreasonable as 
the phrase sound<=,) the Germans are merely trying to 
enter that small town. The French are using the Ger- 
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1000 


5000 


2(}()(} 


Yards 
fTI1l17h VaII
y- 
I11UI.!.ß FI CJ{)P. . 


mans' desire to enter it as a means of weakening the 
Germans, 
Now for a statement of the events as they have dc
 
,"doped in the last week. 
The chief effort of the enemy has been against the )Iort 
Homme-Hill 304-sec10r. 
On "'f'cìnesday. :\Iay 3rd, the enemy began a new 
intensive bombardment of this particular narrow sector 
upon the 'Terdun front. 
He carried on this bombardment two days and appear!' 
nowhere to have exceeded something between 5.000 and 
6,000 yards in the scope of this artillery preparation from 
its extreme eastern to its extreme western point. All this 
\\ork was directed against the north-western slopes which 
fall gradually upon (I) Avocourt Wood, (2) the northern 
slopes of Hill 304, and (3) the yaney between the :;\[ort 
Homme and Hill 304, Cpon Friday, after this heavy 
artinery preparation, h(' lauriched about :me di\'ision alon
 
the valley bet" een the two hills and made repeated 
efforts to pierce between them and to carry Hill 3 0 4- 
l'p to that e\'ening-the evening of Friday the 5 t h- 
he had completdy failed, and that at the expense of very 
hea vy losses, 
Cpon the Friday night and the Saturday the bombard- 
ment \\as resumed, Cpon the Sunday, 
[ay 7th. with 
troops estimated at the equivalent of about two divisions, 
he attacked the whole front. The bombardment had 
reduced an the trenches on the north 
Iope of Hill 30-1- to 
chaos, rlefore nightfall the French had e\'acuated these 
battered trenches on the northern slope of Hill 3 0 4. 
They had, with the bayonet. repubed all the German 
efforts to get out of the wood on th(' north-west. 
Renewed action on ?\Ionday (the 8th) led to no further 
result heïe, The French held and still hold (at the 
moment of \\Titing), the summit of the hi!!. 
The total result, therefore, in the small rentral portion 
of about four days' action on the north and north-westerly 
siopes of the flat-topped height is that the French line 


'cAmz appaJ"uztlq seizci 
blj 'ElWlUj on S
 & 
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which ran originally about half way down along the 
northern slope" now runs along the crest. 
1'11(' curious result followin
 upon this partial gain upon 
the part of the enemy has been that the belt between the 
original French line of advanced trenchf's and the present 
line upon a crest is a 
o 
Ian's Land, If the enemy had 
been able to OCCUPy it and organise it after compelling 
the French to retire, or if he succeeds in doing this in the 
immediate future, he can claim a considerable ad\'antage, 
He will then lie to Hill 30
 as he has long lain towards 
the 
Iort Homme; that is, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of its snmmit. 

uch a situation compels the defenders èither to 
c\'acuate the height or to reinforce, 
Tu e\-acuate the height means probably a retirement 
UDon the second line towards the Chamy Ridge, for tIlt' 
::\Iort Ho;nme and Hill 30
 are the two capital points 
of the first line; while to reinforce and to take back the 
lost ground, though a mere matter of concentration in 
munitions and men, is expensi,-e in both, 
\Ye know ,,"hat happened previously in the case ot the 
:\Iort Homme, The French command decided to 
render it secure te--. days ago; they deli\'ered a bombard- 
ment against the Gprman trenches immediately below its 
summit; reinforced the cO\'ering troops there, pushed 
the Gel'mans down the slope again, and got elhow room, 
The last enemy assault upon Hill 30
-far more 
expensive in men-was a reply to that French effort on 
the :\lort Homme; and we ha,'e yet to see whether the 
French will send forward reinforcements to recowr tlJ(' 
now abandoned slopes of Hill 304, or whether they will 
decide that the enemy's losses make it worth while to 
lea ve things as they are, 
Judging by the French policy in the parallel c
se of tlw 
Pepper Hill, on the oth':'r side of the :\Ieuse: and Its op.po:;. 
ing hill (called the Hill of Talon) they Will not SpeCl31lly 
reinforce this sector, but will be content to lea\Te It a 
Xo )Ian's Land. It is swept and observed from ,e,-ery 
side, but only the 'immediate future can tell us WhICh of 
the two policies will be pursued, 
So far as the northern slopes of Hill 304 are concerned. 
therefore, we ha\'e this balance sheet for the week-end, 
The enemy has thrown away a far greater numb"r of 
men than it has :ost the French, He has expended the wry 
maximum amount of munitions \\-hich he can (')>,pend 
upon so small a sector: He has r
ndered untenable the 
northern slopes of HIll J04. WhICh the French ,have 
evacuated. He has compelled the French to estabhsl
 a 
new defensive line upon the northern crest of the lull. 
He has been unable himself to occupy the belt thw; 
evacuated because it is swept by fire fr
:)}n the 
Iort Homme 
in flank as well as from the crest of Hill 30-1- m front. 
But there are two other points in this \'Cry small fidd 
which must be carefully \\'atched. 
The first is the easy approach up to Hill 304 from the 
woods that climb this easy side, the horn called 
he 
" Wood of Avocourt." This was the approach by \\hlCh 
the enemy attempted, with at least two divi-,;ions, a 
month ago, to get to the top of the hill. It will 
e 
remembered that he \\as broken in that attempt, that his 
occupation of the extremity of the wood waS easily thrown 
back and that this gate, as it \\ere, of Hill 304 
Ias been 
closed to him ever since. During the recent mam attack 
upon Hill 304 of last week-end a p
rtion of his troops 
tried again to force this gate and \\ere, as we have 
een, 
defeated. They could not e,-en get out of the woods 
towards the north-west of the hill. 
The second point in the field to be carefully n<:>ted is 
the ravine which lies between 1\Iort Homme and Hill 30-1-, 
Here the enemy had a very distinct success, the fruits 
of which he was able to gather for something like 24; hours. 
His troops upon this left wing of his ass
uIt earned the 
French front trencbes and penetrated mto the com- 
munication trench bevond, and there was a moment at 
some time on Sunday afternoon or e\'ening when his 
most ad,-anced men must have been placed somewhere 
bf'tween the two hills, 
It 'was of no use occupying this ravine even if he had 
had time to consolidate it unless he had proceeded to 
attack either the one hill or the other immediately from 
its depth" For it is o\"Crlooked thoroughly from both 
sides, and it is at the mercy of obsen-ation fr
m hot
. 
But he was not gi, en the time to consolidate hll
self 111 
this ravine, Apparently ahQut dusk upon t1w 
\lnd;!y 


evening, at any rate during the succeeding night" a 
counter-attack dro\'{' him out of these communiratlOn 
trenches and he \\a-, thrown back upon his original 
position at the mouth of the 
ulIy, 
In the course of these attacks upon Hill 30-1- three 
di\'isions, or the main part of three di\'isions, were used, 
One has been idf'ntified a" a new di\'ision brought from 
the north of tlw line, It was a Pomeranian di,ision. 
The other two wou". Seem to be as vet not identified, 
but the enf'my m hi" communiqué speaks of .. Pome- 
ranian troops" for the whole. 
\\ïth the (-;erman account of these actions and \\ ith 
their signili.cance I will deal later. Cpon :\londay enning, 
the la"t date with regard to \\"hich news ha..; reached 
London. the whole thing may be summed up thus: 
fhe (;ermans had brought into play, first and Jast, 
the best part of three dh"isions against Hill 30
 in the 
space of fi\ e days, 
Their attack concern
d three points (1) The old bit of 
Avocourt ".ood to the nurth-west; (2) The centre or 
northern slope
 of Hill 304; (3) fhe ra\'ine between HilI 
304 and the :\1ort Homme. 
(1) They had (again,>t what French cO\'ering line we 
know not) failed altogether at the easiest point of ap- 
proach, the .-\\'ocourt Wood, (2) Thev had rendered 
untenable the northern slopes of Hill 30-\- bv artilIery 
work, but had not.been able to consolidate the e\'acuated 
belt nor to put infantry into it, though they had com- 
pelIed the French to establish a new linf' upon the crest. 
t
) In the ra\-ine between Hill 304 and the :\1ort Homme 
they had pushed forward successfull
' at a very hea\-y 
e)>,pense of men in the course of the Sunday, but on the 
.:\1onday lost all that they had gained, This last poi!1t. 
howe,'er, was scored by the French, a counter-offen
l'..e 
which mu..;t hay/' co<;t a certain price in men. 


Attacks East of the 
1euse 


Xow let us turn to their efforts east of the :!\Ieuse, 
which were less important than the efforts west of the 
)1euse upon the :\1ort Homme, 
They there launched an attack \\ ith something between 
12,000 and 15,000 men on the sector jll
t \\'est of the 
ruins of Douaumont village, They occupied at an 
expense in losses of perhaps ., or 4 thousand men, about 
a third of a mile of first line trenches in the course of the 
same Sunday. It was thought worth while by the 
defence to send reinforcements and to dri\-e the assailants 
out of the greater part of this small gain in the 
course of the :\[onda,T, This being done matters came 
to a standstill for the moment and the lines no longer 
mO\'ed. 
What enemy regiments were used upon this sector we 
ha\'e not been told, but the French ha\'e described them 
in general terms as " Pru"sian ": the point is of some 
significance, as \\'e shall see in a mument. 

ow let us analyse these ver
 general and imperfect 
statements with which we have been furnished and see 
what we can make of the enemy's intentions. 
\Ye note the folIo\\ing points:- 
(1) An attack in considerable strength has been de- 
livered after a -lull of a whole fortnight, during \\ hich 
there has been no serious effort upon the part of the 
enenn- in this sector. 
(2) 
It has been delivered a fulI month after the last 
great' effort, for there has been no general offensi\'c 
upon his part since _\pril the 9th. 
(3) It has been delinred with those troops which he 
counts the best, his Pomeranian regiments and other 
Prussian units not particularly specified, 
(4) It has achie\'ed exactl
T what has been achie\-ed in 
the past at almost exactly the Sdme ratio of ,-ery hea,-v 
expense to very slight and tactically insignificant ad- 
vances, 
(5) The one point which seems tactically significant 
to the defence, the ra\'ine between the two hills, \\'a,> 
reco,"cred bv the defence at the e)>,pense of a,succe",ful, 
though no -doubt locally expensin
 counter-often
i\'e. 
(6) (.-\nd most important of all) there is no e\'idence 
of his ha\-ing mO\'f'd his hea\'
T artillery; for the attack 
has been dcli\-ered upon a piece of ground. the prepara- 
tion of \\ hich bv homhardment ha..; already heen familiar 
to the ckfenr(' f()r more than ...ix \\'eC'''-s, There has lwen 
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no de\'Clopment of hea\'y artillery action against any 
new part of the front. 
It is perfectly clear from these six point5 that the 
enemy was doing no morf' than continuing an attack 
which he knew to be, in a military :-oense, already a failure 
I t is comparable to his last ctforb against Y pre" in the 
second \\eek of 
ovembt:'r, lqq, If he hoped at all for 
a miracle at the end of his effort he would at least have 
conCf'ntrated the largest possible body and made his last 
hlow as strong a<; it could be, Ju"t as in front of Ypres, 
at the enet of that tremendou<; effort lw put fOl ward for 
tJlC close what he bclie\'ed to he his best troops, on that 
occasion the Cuard5, on this occa"ion picked regiment..;, 
Just a<; in front of Ypres, h(' admitted failure ,It the end of 
such a sacrifice, Again, just as at Ypres, he attempted 
nothing non'l towards the end of his last action, For 
that matter you have another still more striking parallel 
in the case of the Grand Couronne, at the beginning of the 
war, where, ha\'ing laid hi<; pl<m for an attack in force 
upon a defensi\'e position, and ha\'ing tried, now here, now 
there, along it" length to obtain a decision, I.- struck during 
the last da
"s exactl
' wh('re he had hCf'n striking befon' 
without any attempt at smprisc or ,It man. em re, 
Apparently hi.; calculations had been too minuÍt' or hi..; 
confidence in subordinate command too donhtful to per- 
mit of chang(', Rut there i..; this great diffcrenc(' h('Í\\een 
Ypres and (
rand Couronne on the one,hand and Yerdun 
npon the other, that the (;ranù Couronne la<;ted a week, 
Ypres three weeks, Yerdun has lasted cle\Ten, 
There were lulls before the last flicker of the failure at 
Ypres. There were lulls of a day or a day and a half or 
two days. Earlier, at the Grand COUlonne, there had 
het'n luÌls of half a day, or a few hours. Hf're at" Verdun 
there has been a lull öf something like a month in major 
operations and of a fOI tnight even in minor operations. 
What doe<; all that mean? 
It means in the first place, that Verdun has been upon 
such a scale as would seem to. prove the enemy's deter- 
mination to stake all upon it. 
Opinion is di\"ided as to whether he can find the re- 
sources for one more great offensi\Te before he reluctantly 
determines upon a concentration of strength and the 
admitted entry into the last phase of the war. Clas<; 
H)li has not yet been used on a large scale hv him, so 
far a<; Germany i,; concerned (it ha<; all been caÌled up in 
Austria). Class 1
,:I6 alone has been absorbed. He yet 
has to call upon elass HI18, \\ hich ha<; heen warned in 
.\ustria, hut which ha<; not, I hdie\'C, yet been warned in 

orth (;ermany, There ha, been a rumour of its heing 

\'ar
ed. b
t no more, He may haye the material left 
m Ius own Judgment for one more throw. .\t any rate, 
this continued retmn to the Verdun sector without any 

earrangement of heavy guns, and at increasingly long 
mtervals for recuperation. shows upon what a scale he 
had planned his attempted success-and gives us a 
measure of his corresponding failure, 
r
le next point the affair suggests, is this: 
"as not 3;n effort, so futile in the military sense (it 
ha<; been futile for weeks), connected \\ith the cnem\ 's 
present political demand for peace? 


The Enemy Demand for Peace 
Tha
 the enemy does now d6ire some spectacular 
f'ffect m connection with his demand for peace cannut be 
rloubted by any careful observer of the war. I do not 
mean his general demand-that has been in P roores<; 
. I b 
('ver smc,e a<;t October, when he] knew that he was at 
the maximum. of his territorial expansion in tll(' East, 
whf'n he, had Just ..failed to obtain hi:s decisIOn against 
the Russians at 
 Ilna, and \\ hen he threatened if the 
ad,vances he had made \\ere not favonrably recei\'ed to 
raIse the Ea
t against us \\hen, I may àdd, he WT\' 
th
rou
hlv fn
hten
d a 
ertain pc,tion of our own pre<;s. 
whIch, upo
 hI.. fut,lle a
l\'ann' in the .Balkans, publi<.,hed 
maps sho\\m
 the Immmencr of a trimnphant German 
!narch u,?on India and Egypt, That he has thought an 
mconclUSlve peacl' neCe:-.sary to him has been clear from 
at.lca...t that date, {'\"en iil hi open manleUVlb; hi" 
p
lvatc advanc
, \"hen the hbtory of the thing is \\ritten 
\\ 111 be conclusl\ e eÙdencf' 
But, I now refer to the particular demand \\hich he is 
certainly making at thi.. moment. 
\\'l' have C\'idence of th,lt 11.11 til'nl.l'- c1I'Jl1.IIHl in P\ l'I.Ll 
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places, It is set down in black and white in the Nok to 
America, I t appears in the rumours set afloat with 
regard to the intervention of the Vatican; but much 
more clearly does it appear in the German press whic h 
is contI oIled and in part \\ ritten by the political authori- 
ties of the cuuntry, The whole tone of that press may 
be summed up in the words which one of the so-called 
"
ocialist deputies" (called by their comrades "the 
tame men," who act as go-betweens for the Government). 
used probabh' upon Government order" neither'side can 
now \\in this war." 
Exactly the same note has been struck by a man 
\\'ho is upon thc whole the ablest of the paid agents in 
the sel vice of Prussia, the Polish Jew \\ïtowski, better 
known to the public of this country under the con\"Cnicnt 
alias of " :\laximilien Harden." 
This man is im"aluable to the German authorities ill 
the rôle of the" candid friend," He has been theatricallv 
"cxiled," so that men may say, " he at least is indepeli- 
dent." He has returned, and the German cen<;orship 
prints his repeated declarations that the war is really 
getiing very horrible. and that the time has come for it to 
stop, Xothing of that SOl t passed the censor at 
panòau, or 
to he more accurate, nothing of that sort proceeded from 
his office, when the .\llies were still in doubt of victury ! 
The German communiqués themselves are illuminating 
in this connection, especially those which concern the 
last operations in front of Verdun, They are directl
' 
calculated to affect neutral and domestic civilian opinion 
e\'en at the expense of hurting their own side in the eyes 
of the soldiers opposed to them, What other possible 
meaning can then' be in the use of calculatedlv false 
phrases like ff we hold the height," \\hen they èlo not 
happen to hold the summit? What i.. the sense of 
"aying that their troops are in a particular position when 
no one knows better than the Command opposed to them 
that they are not in that position, 
Or take again the remarks upon the French rotation of 
troops in front of Verdun. If there is one thing of \\hich 
an offensive should be proud and upon \\ hich in a military 
sense it should insist if it wants to show that it is \\Ìnning, 
it is surely thc exhaustion of the defence, 
In such a defence as that of Verdun. where there IS no 
investment and where the defending troops are known 
to be superior in number to the attack, the power to 
refresh those troops by continual rotation is an es<;ential 
test of the strength the ddensi\'e has at its dipsosal. 
\\ here on earth i<; the puint of noting the ea".e with which 
the Frc>nch can tlms use fresh troops in rotation if it is 
not to impress uninistructed opinion with the idea that 
the lus
es vf such a dcfensi\"e arc actually higher than 
the losses of the corresponding offensive? There lUa
r 
bf' Qpinion so uninstructed that it is capable of 
mterté'ining that idea, Probably the German Intelli- 
gence Department, or at any rate the German Publicity 
Bureaux is acquainted with snch sections of opinion, 
or it \\ould not waste energy in playing upon them, 
But what a confession! To be reduced to impressin
 
the kind of people who think that a defensi\'c easily 
(lra\\ing upon 50 divisions for short period.. of strain is 
\\eaker than an offensive using ]2 di\'isions subjected to 
impossible strains on the oftence, broken, recruited, sent 
f01"\\atd again, broken again in nearly three months of a 
hopeless effort ! 
I t is conceivable that the enemy in his present effort 
for peace is not uninfluenced by noting that sort of faIst' 
news. or false emphasis upon tI ue news, in the Allied press 
\\hich arises out of domestic intrigue or political am- 
bition, 
.'\. curious example -of the way in which opinion can 
thus bp misled, was afforded some little time ago by the 
publication in the Timcs (If the Ceneral Staff )Iap estab- 
li"hing the German units in front of the Briti"h line in 
France, 
The map was accurate, and people concluded from it a
 
they were meant to coneludf'-that in spite of all till' 
enemy's efforts upon tht' \Terdun sector he had been undpf 
no necessity to draw men from parts of his line to the 
north of that sector. On the other hand, the French 
command in front of the 'erdun sector had identified 
the pre<;ence of divisions undoubtedly drawn from 
northern portions of the line and e\'en from in front of 
the Bl itish. 
Ho\\ is thi, discrl'palHT at'l'(luuÌl'd fot ? 
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In the 
imph:
t of all po:--..ible fashiun.;, The map 
publi:--lll'd in the Times \, a
 accurd.te for the moment <Lt 
I' hich it \, a.. dra\, n up, but 1/ot lor the mOlllel/t at (f.'hich 
it ,t'{/S pub'isln:d, It reÍl'rred to a state of affair
 already 
a month old \",hell the portcntuu
 revdation \, a-. made, 

ometi\1ll"> news of this sort is simpiy untrue-a... for 
instance, the silly fabehood thd.t the ample \1lunitionment 
in the great offensive of la!>t September Wd.S ê:lue tu the 
l"Std.blishment of the .:\Iinistry of .:\Iunitions. 
ot a 
hell 
tired in that hreat uffen!>ive 'was produced by the special 
activity of any politician, Every une had been pru- 
duced bv the organbation of the soldiers before any 
political' and personal question had been made of the 
matter. Similarly the two startling announcements un 
\\ hich I commented some months ago, one of which cut 
down the German losses by a million, the other of \\hich 
brought several thousand Germans to life, each in the 
course of seven or eight days, 
But it really does not matter whether the information 
thus permitted to appear is misleading in one fa
hion or 
anl)ther, Thl' only thing that matters is motive, 
n 
lung as it is not the simple motive of recordin
 the 
truth and thus enabling public judgment to be sound- - 
it is a bad motive and adversely affects the moral po\\er 
of d. nd.tion at war. 



\ Corroboration of the Enemy's Falsification 
of His Casualty Lists 


T have received frum a corre
pulldl'nt who
(' proll's::-ion 
and whose uppurtunities and leputation gi\ e him unique 
authurity. Iemarkable cuntì.rmation uf the di-.crepancv 
between the official German lists of lus,;e
 and the truth, 
This confirmation attaches to ullk one 
mall purtiun of 
the tield. but it is characteristic and 'tits in mo
t <lccur,ttdy 
\\ ith the l.1rger calculations. 
It applies to the losses in the ::\Iedicd.l Profe-.sion of the 
Lerman Empire alune. 
The official ca-.ualty lì
t-; gi\ e of fully qualitì.ed militdry 
doctors killed or died during the course of the \\<lr up to 
the end uf 11115 466 names, This i
, of cour-;e, allu\\ ing 
fur the delay in the publication uf nd.mes. and this Ilumher 
-I(JÚ represl:nb (a1l0\\ ing, 
ur 
uch 
lday), the tutd.l .lll- 
mitted number in the othnally publIshed lI
b. 
Xow the checking of thi::- by prÌ\'ate li-.ts yidds almu:--t 
('\.actl
 the same result a<; was 
ielded in the ca
" ,of 
immensely more numerous names of the larger c,Ltt.'gon
s 
dealt \\ith in an article published three months ago 111 
the
e columns, to "it, a discrepancy of rather less th".n 
20 per cent. , ' 
Private lists were estabh
hed by carefully gumg 0\ er 
the namf'S giyen in three led.ding Cerman :\ledical p.J.pers, 
the DCutS./k 1\.1 cdi;;illisehc weeklv: the Bcrliner I\.linisehc 
and the !l1iillehcllcr "11 edizinisèhc, .\ great number of 
these names, of cour
e, oyerlapped, and "ere found in 
<1I1 three papers. 
lany were found in two; a few 
uccurred in one unly, T
lCir to.tal gi\'cs 5 6 5 ! , 
fhc y,llue of these prIvate hsts lay, e
actl
 as 111 thl: 
1,Irger e
amples giycn I<bt Fehruary. in the fact t,h,lt 
they were more detailed <md presumahly more e\.hdu...t!\'e, 
III each case the full nd.me, address and 
tatu:, uf the 
indi\ idual concerned \\ as printed. Onl
 the n:-uIll:-> uf 
th(I"_ \\ ho had been killed or died on adi\'e sel \'ICe' \\,l're 
considered and only thf' doctors of full 
td.Ì\b, :\lI-dlCal 
"tudents 0; candidates (that is, those who had pa
 'd their 
first e
d.mination) \\ere not included, . . 
1'h.J.t the number 565 is at once accur<lte al
d a l!lIlH- 
mum, there can, seeing the detailed infur11ldtlOIl g"TII, 
he no doubt \\ IlJ.tsoe\ er, ,md the di
crepancv bet\\ e. n 
it and the number drawn from the official lish i-; I;5j 
per cent. In other \\'ord
, the ollì.ci,lIlists repn 'Ilt unly 

2' -17 of the truth, . 
It will be rememhered that the discrepancy lwt\" ",n 
the 1<lrger numbers of the Tr<ldcs Cnions, the .\thldH 

ocieties. dC,. ga" e a di"LTepd.ncy of clos!' un I q 'per cent. 
The otlicial lists in these larger ca"es were a httle 0\ ('I 
Sr per cent, of this number. fhe coincidence i" rcm,lrI...- 
able and instructi\-e. One would imagine that the name" 
omitted in the case of a distinguished profe
"ion would hf' 
>,úmt.'\\'hat Ie.." than the an'ragl' of omi.;
iono.; for till' ma>.; 
;)f tilt' army, and tlMt i.. pre( i
dy what we get from thi... 
cd.lculation, The di"nepancy in the cas( of th" dodOl'; 
i:, not the full H) per cent.. but 
ome\\hat Ie- It I not 
:''' I!;re,Ltl
 k
", howl'\ cr, ,I
 to dbtm b lllU' :':;I'n l 'I,ll Uln- 
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du...iun, .\ little Ie..., tIMn Iq per lent, fur the m&''; 
and... 1m \\hd.t 0\ er 17 lkr I'ent. fllr cl ..pecicllly dbtin- 
gui"lll'd prufe :--iun is a diver
encl- natural enough, and 
the um lig-ure "ontì.rm.. the other. 
rhe impllrt<mu of tl](' 1" idencl' lie.; in the fad that \H' 
Cdn in thl \.<I"C (If the,>e "mall numher... and uf d limited 
tidd in which I ,-erv man is known, c-.tabli..;h tht. truth 
\\ ithout /'ontention - d.nd beyond all l}{bsibility of doubt. 
If there i-. a di..,crepancy of u\'er 17 per cent. between the 
official and the pri\ ate li
ts in the death,; of doctors, we 
C.lll he absolutely certain that at any rate a larger di-.- 
crepancy in the ('a
f' of the mass of the almy is to be 
prðumed, and the arguments of those critics, who will 
hd.ve it that the (;erman Empire is too efficient and too 
urgani"ed ,mcl the re
t uf it, to mishd.ndle its pfficial 
stati
tic
, fall.. to the glOund, It is the ca....e of a par- 
ticular and indi
putable piece of proof against a general 
\ d.gue mood, 
I mu...t repeat what has so often bf'en said "hen this 
4ue
ti()n has bel'n raised, that tl1f' discrepancy between 
the ufficial li"ts of Lerman ca!>ualtie. and the truth docs 
not imply any elaburate 
ystem of falo.;e book-keeping, 
nor e\'en in the greater number of cases. perhaps in all 
cd..;e.... ,mv deliherate individual mis-statement. All it 
mean.. is thd.t the (;overnment which \\ants to keep duwn 
ll'tUrib 
 ; th,lt it:' record... ,Ire kept un .. the right side." 
"llL'n there i... ..111\ row or .In" confu
ion, anv lo,;s of 
dUlllmt'l1b ur d.n,,: prulonged (iclav in furnishiÌIg- them, 
tho
\ \\ ho dr,lw up the offil"i<tlli
ts preo.;lImably gi" e them- 

l'h l., the benclit of all such circum
td.nces, and the general 
rv,u!t i.. <L minil1lÌ
ing uf tht' true 10
::-L'->, f ha\ c alrt'ady 

ugge
ted in former ca\cul,ttiulb the 
pecial \\a}'s in \\hich 
t hi" phenumenon \\ Ollid appeal :\len" ho dIe at home 
after being di"ch,lrged from hU
J>itd.l Cdn be omitted fwm 
the utfil"Ìd.l li
ts_ :\lcn \\ ho

 death i.. long uncertain can 
hL kept uft the official lists. and may then in the lung 
run lll'\ er ,Ippe<lr there, There \\ in ab,o, it must be 
a
.litted, he a certd.in U\ erld.pping heÌ\\l'en tho
e marked 
<l-; mi::-
ing ,Uld tho
L \\ ho turn out ultimately tu be 
dlad. In certdin Cdse... all the doclII1lenb of a unit "ill 
be lu"t. We kno\\ thdt thi
 h<lS hd.ppencd "ith se\eral 
units dUJ ing the rctredt from the :\larne .wd upon the 
Hu

ian front. 1'0 give hut one e
dmpk [he case of .l 
\\hole h,LÌtdlion of the loth re"e1"\e Corpo; in the thirrl 
da\ of the Battle uf the .:\larne near E
ternay. and that 
i..; 
nl) one in:--tanCl out uf many \\ hich occurs to me. 
\\"t' .lIe under no necC'''sitv tu imd.
ine peculiar cunnin
 
or \ illain
' on the part IIf the enemy, Things left to 
them
ch (> would product the result I have shown, 
and am- gO\ ernment desiring to keep the figures as low 
as pos
iblt, \\ould arrin.. at rt suIts below the true total 
At any rate, \\hate\'Cr the cost may be, we have in this 
particularly ,;mall hut important e
ample an exact corro-- 
boration of the Îonc1u
ion
 arrh-ed at by an the be:-t 
obse1"\ er
 in this matter. H. BEl.lOC 


Sortcs Sbakcspcaríanæ 
By SIR SIDNFY LEE 


The Cerman Note to .-\ !11('rica : 
These seiltcilces, to sligar or to gall, 
ßáng stroll,!; Oil bnth sides, are t'qltÏ'i10cal 
Othello I" iIi, 216-7. 


The Dadig-ht Saving Bill: 
There is.5ome soltl of,
00dl1ess Ùl thÙ
f[s Evil, 
llould mC1l obscr..'Ù
:;ly di:,til it Ollt; 
For oltr bad lleÙ;hb(lllY makes us mrly 
stirrers, 
U'hich IS both hecllthful, tlJ/d,(ood husba1/t{, J'. 
Henr, ,., 1\'., i., 47, 


To R,'cruiting SergecU1h under the New 


Bill : 
T hiç is )'0/1 r chl1y:;e: YOll shall C0111- 
þrdLIl {all 'a,!;/0111 111C1l; )'011 are /0 bid 
allY 1/1 f l1l ..-Ialld, /1l t/.c Prillce's name. 
'Iu h Ad
 About No,hin. III.. i,i., 26-8 
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SURRENDER 


By Arthur Pollen 


T HE German reply to President Wilson, with, its 
characteristic jumble of rodomontade, preyanca- 
tion and idle repetitions of things all the w?rld 
knows to be untrue, "ill hardly haye surpl1
ed 
those who haye follO'\ ed the discussion of the \Yashington- 
Berlin controyersv in these columns, The dismissal of 
yon Tirpitz in th"e earlY' weeks of March made it 
lear 
what it was that the German higher command îC'lshed 
to do, It defined the attitude that had ultimately to 
he taken to'\"ards America. It was the agitation of 
the jingoes that deflected the (;O'"ernment from 
its purpose, The reply published on the e\'e of t
e 
Lltsilallia anniyersary is the Emperor's eff?rt to regall1 
control of the situation, He had to deal \nth a tan{!;lecl 
and difficult situation, He had to addrf'ss the neutrals 
of America, he had to cow and bring into linf' those of 
his subjects who had taken his prf'yious boa stings as 
literally true, he had to do this \\Ïthout unsaying too 
much õf what he had already said, and he had to remember 
that en'lT word that was "written would be read by his 
enemies às ,well as by his friends. T t is no wonder that 
there was considerable doubt as to what it all meant. 
The London press, disclaiming dictation to An
erica, 
was almost unanimous in insisting that the reply dId not 
meet the American demands. The American press was 
more dh-ided, Some writers looked upon the note as a 
mere effort to 
ain time, an obyiously dishonest c<,>11- 
tinuation of that inconclusiye word splitting of wInch 
the '\merican public is after tweln' months excusably 
weary. Others took it to be a sufficient concession to 
America, though by no means all that was asked for. 
Others again saw in it as definite a (;erman surrender 
a
 could possibly be expf'cted, There is certainly much 
in the note that stands in sharp conflict with this last 
being even a tenable view, but for all that I cannot help 
thinking it was the right one, I read it to say that 
(
ermany had gi\ en definite orders that submarines are 
no longer to sink aI/\' ships at sight. nor at all, without 
ensuring the safety of those on board, These orders 
of course may be rescinded, "ïth superfluous frankness 
(;erman
' has gone so far as to say that she resen"es 
her freedom of action, And those that haye followed the 
story hitherto will han no difficulty in seeing that this 
reseryation is necessary, not because .\merica is expected 
to press for a modification of the British blockade, but 
because what has happened in Germany before may happen 
again, fhe dynasty having nourished its dupes in the 
absurd belief that the Central Powers are already vic- 
torious on land and can be made victorious on sea by 
the submarine blockade of Britain, may, in spite of e\"ery- 
thing, still have to choose between a final conviction at 
the bar of German public opinion and a final effort to 
make good its promise. But for the present it can 
hardly be disputed that the note complies in all essentials 
with the American demand, and that for the moment 
the trading ships of the world are safe from unseen and 
sudden attack and that the crisis with America is po!>t- 
poned. 


The American Terms 


The indications at the moment of writing, that is on 
Tuesday morning, are, that President ,,'ilson will act 
upon this view, In doing so he will not be deluded by 
the idea that it is safe> to accept German stateT'!1ents 
at their face yalue, lltimately the relations between 
the two countries will be decided not bv words but bv 
al"tion
, And the qUbtion of the momènt is, not whàt 
(;ermany will do hut what she ha,> done, Is the reply 
one that would S"f'm to justify the President in acceptl11g 
it a'" sati<;fd.ctorv ) 
10 answer this we must see exactly what it was that 
.\merica a!-.ked. and '>0 far as it can be disentangled from 
the note, exactly what it is that Germany yields, 
As to the American demand, n9 doubt can possibly 
exist. 
The note of April 20th put the issue into the plaine!>t 
English. conceiyable. Before the 
ubmarine campaign 


began. it said, ;\merica had protested that the threat 
was incompatible ooth with law and with the higher 
justice upon which law is based: the past Ì\Yeh"e months 
had shown the reality to be worse than the threat. The 
hopes raised b\' German promises to amend had been 
blasted, The case uf the Sussex had completed the 
lessons of the Lusilania and Arabic, and now no possible 
doubt was left that the employment of the submarine 
for the destruction of enemy trade was "completely irrecon- 
,ilablf' with the principles" of humanity, the undi
puted 
rights of neutrals, and the sacred 'privjleges of non-com- 
batants," "So that if the Impenal Go,"ernment should 
not now. without delay, proclaim and make effecti\'c 
renunciation of 11S present lIle
hods of submarine warfare 
against passenger and caiRo ships, the l Tnited S
ates c,:n 
have no choice than to break off completely dlplumatIe 
lelations with the German (
O\'ernment." Germany had 
to choose between submission and defiance, :;hc has 
made a defiant submission, 


The German Dilemma 
The tone of the reply is explained by the circumstLll1ces 
in which it was written. They are familiar to the 
reader, When the outbreak of popular frenzy forced 
the Government's hand. after von Tirpitz's dismissal, the 
sink-at-sight campaign wa" begun, though its author was 
no longer behind it. It began disastrously. if it was 
meant to be consistent with remaining friendly with 
.\merica. First. two Dutch passenger ships were sunk. 
Finallv. the Snssc\. was torpedoed with nearly 100 
Americans on board. That all these cases were outside 
of tl1f' commander',; instructions did not alter Germanv's 
actual guilt. The dangerous fully of the thing håd 
become manifest. and, as we have often seeJ;l, the 
problem that the Kaiser and his Chancellor had to settle 
was not \\ hat to duo but how to do it. 
If the reader will put himself into the position of 
the
e two h.lras:..rd men, he \\ ill realise without difficult v 
that the" Xote had to achieve three separate, and 
inconsistent purposes. First, it must save the face 
of the German higher command. For this purpose, it 
must repeat the stale and fooli
h lies that had done 
duty so often before, It must repeat them because 
the -German jingoes belie\'e them to be true. Incredible 
as it may appear to us, the German does believe 
that the Èritish blockade, which was proclaimed in the 
middle of 
larch of last \'ear, actually preceded the pro- 
clamation of the German' war zone, \vhich was published 
more than a month before. He accepts without question 
the statement that the campaign was directed against 
British cargo ships only-although in the fifteen months 
of the campaign half as many neutrals as British ships 
have been attacKed, \\ hile, two neutral and near a doæll 
belligerent liners have been sent to the bottom unwarned. 
Although. after more than a year of this onslaught on 
our trade, British imports and exports show an increase, 
and not a decrease, though there is not a single necessity, 
and lamentably few luxuries that the British people 
niust deny thèmselves, he still implicitly believes that 
the campaign has only to be continued for famine to 
bring us to our knee
, In spite of hunger he does not 
yet !realise the fatal handicap of sea impotence, He 
thinks Germany can win despite Briti!>h sea supremacÿ, 
He believes these things because the Government Ihl
 
tuld him so and the Government cannot unsay what it 
has said, and so it must repeat them now, 
Having thus sa\'ed its face, the higher command must 
ne::..t make a seeming ....irtue of necessity by making it 
.lppear an alternative-and perhaps a swifter-means 
of ßd.ining the ,"cry end the submarine campaign itself 
\\as to achieve, The 
ote accordingly states that Ger- 
many confidently expects .\merica to force Great Britain 
to abandon her illegalities and follow the laws of humanity. 
Should America not succeed. Germanv, says the Note, 
will resen'e her freedom of action, All thÌs will sound 
very tì.ne to the German rc'ader. T t makes the surrender 
10u1-.. like a bargain, But the German GOHrnment knuws 
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that America has never questioned our blockadf' pro- 
ceedings on the ground of humanity, It know:-ì that 
there never was and never will bt' any :\merican effort to 
stop our exercise of sea rights, or to" check the legal sale 
of American munitions. Xor will tht' pathos of the 
starving German arouse the sympathy of those who, 
in their civil \\ar, compelled the rt'bels" to surrender b\' 
cutting off tht'ir sea :-ìupplies. Xo one know:-ì better that 
America perfectly under:-ìtands the difference between the 
legitimate and illegitimate use of sea force, But so long 
as the German reader does not see that this request for 
American help in breaking the blockade is not a 'condition 
of Germany's surrender, but a sort of bullying appendage 
to it, then it doe,> duty as the only kind of gilding that 
"ould make a pill go down. I 
Finally, the higlwr command must silence the jingoe<; 
by pointing out to them that a quarrel with America 
would be disastrous, The Kote, accordingly, after recit- 
ing that the Central Powers have been offering peace 
right and left just because they are so powerful. says :- 
'"'With all the stronger justification can the German 
Government declare that it \\'ould be an act which 
could never be vindicated in the eyes of humanity or 
of history to allow, after twenty-one months of war, 
a contrO\'ersy which has arisen out of the submarint' 
warfare to assume a development which would 
seriously menace peace between the German and 
American peoples," 


The Surrender 


So far the reply is purely for home consumption, What 
is its substance in face of the American demand? The 
demand, as we have seen, was for an immediate renuncia- 
tion of inhuman practices, 'The reply is in these words :- 
" The German naval forces have received the following 
order: In accordance with the gC'neral principles of 
visit and s
arch and the destruction of merchantmen 
recognised by international law, such vessels, bolh 
'if'tihin and if:ilhout the area declared a na\'al war 
zone, shall not be sunk \\ithout warning and "ithout 
the saving of human li\'es, unless the ships attpmpt 
to escape or to offt'r resistance," 
There are several things to be' noticed about this, It 
i.. not a renunciation in words but in act, and of course 
remains a renunciation only so long as those orders remain 
in force, and are obeyed, -But is not the specific order of 
more worth than any explicit promise? )J"ote nðt, that 
there is here no discrimination that excludes 'either armed 
ships or C2.rgo vessels from the observance of civilio;ed 
procedure, N or is any distinction made between the 
war zone and the unproclaimed sections of the sea, It 
is then an executive act that abandons all the ..ubterfuge.. 
that ha\Te done previous duty in the controversy. I 
cannot see how any form of words can be more explicit 
or more complete. 


Its Effect 


Its effect upon the war must naturally be of COn- 
siderable importance, If submarines can oñly sink where 
they visit, search and save, their actiÙties must be vent 
much restricted, And while I am not one of those wh() 
have ever believed that: however ruthless their attacks 
might be, any serious national danger could result from 
them, it has long been obvious that if the rate of destruc- 
tion was highf'r than our rate of new construction, a great 
deal of very serious inconvenience mu
t result, both to U:-ì 
and to our Allies, We should be foolish if \\ e relied on 
the reprieve which :\[r. \\11son's diplomacy ha:-ì secured, 
and excused our
e1ves from furthC'I effort either to 
destroy German subm.uines or replace the ship!' they 
have sunk, The campaign of March and April un- 
doubtedly e
hibited the high water mark of what sub- 
marine attack could do. It is bv no mean.; obvious 
that we have reached the high water mark of what our 
shipbuilders can do, \Ve know, of course, from Lord 
Curzon's recent reply in the House of Lord.;, that ship- 
building has been made war work, and that the -\dmiralty 
has removed all difliculties from the wav of building 
merchant tonna
e, Rut it would "eem mòre logical 'or 
the Government to undertake the t'on
truction of this 
tonnage itself. It j.., after all, our 0\\ n (;O\'ernment, and 
not the Gel mans, who have brought our availahle mer- 
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chant tonnage low, .-\nd of all forms of na\Tal sho1't- 

ightedness, the stran
e
t surely was the ab.;tracìion of 
half our merchant ships for naval and military purposes 
\\ithout the immediate taking in hand of building an 
equal 'tonnage to replace \\ hat had been abstracted, 
Xor is it too late for this salutary change to be made now 
For the presC'nt there will be a relief on the heavier toll 
of cargo ships, but a certain toll will still be taken, and a<, 
we ha\'t' se('n, the internal condition of German\" ma\'. at 
any momt'nt. mak(' tlw position of the Emperor desperate. 
And when this happens, no fear of America \\ ill stand 
in the way of more furious assaults than ever. 


Ships ,'ersus Zeppelins 


During the last few months we have had repeated 
e\'idence that light cruiser squadrons are extremely 
actÍ\:e in the 
orth Sea. :\[y readers will remember 
how first we heard that Commodore Tyrwhitt had his 
flagship Il?ined, then how when he had transferred his 
flag, he fought two separate action<; off Sylt, how recently 
when the German battle cruisers \'isited Lowestoft some 
light cruisers unnamed had engaged them. But the latest 
news of the light cruisers is th'e most a"tonishing of 
all. rhev seem to ha\'C constituted themseh-es Great 
Britain's -main defence against Zeppelins! For much 
more than IS months some of us ha\'e been urging on 
\'arious government departments the necessity of p1'o- 
Ùding not only an adequate defence of gun,> for the 
main ct'ntIes of British population, but what ha, always 
seemed to me vastly more important, adequak methods 
for ensuring that those gun.; are effective when the raiding 
aircraft appear. Since September last the artillerists 
and the aeronauts have been screaming themseh"es hoarse, 
one party advocating the multiplication of gun stations, 
the other for 1,000 aeroplanes of a new and deadly type, 
to tear the Zeppelins dO\\n out of the sky and destroy 
them incontinently. \\ïth all our efforts only one 
Zeppelin has been "brought down, though some scores of 
them have from time to time been brought O\'er our 
fire, or been pursued by bomb-carrying airmen, But all 
this time it would seun a,> if the na\'y, personified by 
the light cruisers, had been preparing to take over these 
onerous duties from the not too successful folk on shore. 
And it was all of a piece with the navy's methods that 
while Phaeton and Galalea winged their bird, it was a 
submarine of all thing:-ì that finished it off and with 
characteri..tic chi\'alrv rescued the survivors, 
If e\'er a list is niade of the unexpected things that 
happened in this war, chid amongst them certainly must 
he the di:,co\Try that our light cruisers are our best 
defences again
t the air r.lÍGs of the enemy, :\Iany ex- 
traordinary things \\ele prophecied about the 
ubmarine, 
but that one of these mysterious craft should finish off 
and 
inb: a Zeppelin and rescue its cre\\ i
 not to be 
found in the most flamboyant \'aticinations. 


The Blue \Vater Theory 


It must have been a revelation to most people that 
guns mounted aboard ship for this kind of almost vertic.l 
tiring can be u.;ed \\ith such deadl\' eftect, \YI1\' , it may 
be asked, ha\'e not the shore guns which ha\'e had ten 
time,.; as many opportunities, been mom <;uccessful? 
I do not think the e\.planation i:-ì \"er
' far to seek, The 
anti-aircraft battel ies that protect our town.; are im- 
mobile, They can only file when the airship comes 
within range, so that in any ewnt the timp a\ ailable for 
finding and correcting the range is f'xceedingh" 
hort- 
a gra\
e diqd\'antage '\"l':\.t the air
hip.; only come O\"er 
the land in d.lrkne.;s, Howe\'er gooù the searchlights. 
a Zeppelin artificiJ.lly illumined at a gre
t height 
.; ,l 
far more diflicult mark than one st'en in tlw broad ;Ight 
of day, And then the naval guns hJ.d the gre.LÌ ad\'an- 
tage that the\' arc rarrif'd in shi(?s that can go 30 knots. 
Supposing a Zeppelin come.; straIght on'r a shorf' gun 
and passes over it at a height of (1,000 feet, and assumt- 
the gUll to ha\'c an effecti\'c range 
f -t,ooo YJ.
ds, thl 
Zeppelin could be kept under f1
"(' whIle, approadnng and 
departing for about, tIuel' mll1ute
 If IÍ" s}Jee9 wa.; 
60 mile".lIl hour. But If tht' glln h.ul a ..,peeù of 30 nllle
 an 
hour the pf'riod during which the Zeppelin \\ould be under 
tin:: would be inerea.;ed from thr<'e minute" to 0\ er ti\'c 
But if a Zeppelin ilbtCJ.d of coming 
tr.light Oyer a fIxed 
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gun, went J,ooo yards tn right or I
ft, th
 g,un would not 
be able to reach it at all, whereas m a "umlar ca"è a JO 
knot ship could bring it under fire, If there is any'-ort 
of a breeze the Zeppelin WQuld have very limited p0\\er o
 
manæuvring to avoid the fire of the ship, In uther 
words, if the fire control arrangements and the gunnery 
skill are equal, a ship's gun in broad daylight \\ ould han' 
many more opportunities and far hetter opportunitie.. 
of engaging a Zeppelin than any immohile gun could 
have. 
We must next remember that, dS tlw nighb get shorter 
and the davs longer so must the pel iod 'ìf thl. da
'light fli
ht 
of the Z{>ppclin o\'pr the ::\orth Sea imTl'ast', if \\t. assume 
that the\' onh de!>irt, to oppratp 0\ er England during 
darkne
;, In' mid-\\ inter there are a hout I --l lwurs of 
darkness. in micbumull'r Jcs..; thdn :),L From Hdigoland 
to Edinburgh is about -150 mi Ie:-, , ' Ïf a 60 mile-an-hour 
Zeppelin Idt Heligoland on tll<" 21--t I)e('I'mber h.11f an 
hour before darkness, it would go >.traig-llt to Edinburgh, 
spend half an hour dropping bombs, and make it;; way 
hack to Hcligoland, arridng half .1n hour after da\\l1- 
Rut in midsummer it would have to k,l\'e Heligoland 
Jl hours hefore darkm's<;, and wuu1<1 han' to make a 
jonrneY' of 2ï(J miles (lwr the Xorth Sea in hroad daylight 
hoth in coming and in returning, En'r
' British crui..cr 
and dhtrow'r carn'ing a gun for vertical fin' ami cruising 
in the North Se,l, is a highl\' nwhile, and as tl\l' <;ennans 
now know, a highl\' dangerous ob..t,ldl'. TI1(' ("\f'ik 
ments of a Zeppelin 'raid during the summer months \\ill 
then be unplea.;antl
. magnified. 
fhough no one foresaw this very intere"ting (kwlop- 
ment, I think the na\'al pundits as a hody .;Iwuld hf' 
heartily a"hamed of themselws that they dId not. Fur 
Commodore Alexander Sinclair's, Captain Cameron's and 
Lieutenant-Commander Feilman's 
uccess is after all onl\, 
a fresh illustration of the eternal truth, that mohile forc(' 
i.. of incalculably greater ....alue than tixed force, Those 
who .haw' studied th(' contro....er"ics that raged in the 
last centllr
' between those who pinned th('ir faith on 
fortifications and coast def('nce 
hips on the one hand 
and the fiery spirits of the bhw water school on the other, 
ought I think to have fore<;een that as the days got long"!'!" 
the chances of the fleets en
aging the Zeppt'lins must 
grow greater, and that as the chances increased so the 
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probabilities of success would grow, 
The worst of it is that th(' fast ship with well-served 
anti-aircraft guns is only a summer time plOtection. 
\\'e obviously can no more dispense with the fixed de- 
fpnce
 of 
earchlights and guns, nor with the other kind 
of nnbile defence, the counter-fleet of airships, than we 
can allow our na\'al ports and depots and coaling station" 
to remain incapable of protecting themseh'es against 
1'aider
 hy forb. destroyers and submarines. In other 
word.... the blue water tlwo1'Y of anti-Zeppelin defence i.. 
subject to the same limitations as the blue water tl){'or
' 
of n:ltional defence, And it is subject to a great many 
more as well, rhe tied ha
' to deal with a forn- twice as 
swift as itself, \\hich possesses to hoot the enormous 
ad\'antage of a ....astly 
uperior range of \'ision, In the 
most favourahlt, of seasons, tl1<'n, it can ne\'cr he a COII/- 
p/ele defence, though it ma:\' he singularly cffective whcn 
it gets its opportunity. and in the unfavourab1c season" 
it mllst of course be no defence at all. Still it is pleasant 
to know that the number of Our counter strokes has grown. 
and that at an\' ratc during the next four montl1s, while 
no doubt preparations for a hetter defence for next winter 
\\iIl be made, the na\'v has added a nl'w terror to the 

eas o\'cr which the 1'aiì:1ers must pass, 
AlnlIn
 rr rnu F
. 


Postscript 


Since writing the aho\'e, Presidl'nt \\ïlson'" rejoindf'r 
has lwen puhlished. It accepts the German surrender, 
but onl.... on condition that it Ù a surrender dnd not a 
bargain: (;ermany must have expected tl1(' President 
to act on this understanding, though there may be an 
element of unpleasant surprise in his making it so 
brutally clear. This \....ill not, in all probability imperil the 
settlement, which, at this moment, Germany must, at 
all co!'ts, secure. I t has for some time been {'ddent 
that the failure at Verdun had made pean' on
rtun.'s 
im'\'itab1e before the year is out. So long as anything 
is e:\.pectcd from these, (;ermany cannot afford to 
pstrange America, But if they arc to be basf'd 011 
the theory of a Cerman land victory, the
' \\ ill fail, 
and then-to quote the Kaiser's 110te
" a new situation" 
will have arispn, 


Rise and Fall of the French Air Ministry 


By F. W. Lanchester 


I 
 the prf'sent article I propose to m , ahC a digression 
and to Iea\ e the disp,lssionatp ,md academic 
consideration of the subj('ct, in order to 
p('ak 
of the position as it actualIy exists, hoth in thi
 
eountrv and in France, 
For - sP\'eral months past there has bppn wlù('
prcad 
talk in the Press of an Air l\lini"ter and of an Air 'linistn', 
Coupled to this there lIas heen an agitation cpntring ÒII 
tl1l' question of the cfficiency, and in some casc'- -in 
most cases-on the alleged dctìci('ncie
 of our aero- 
nautical forces. There have been gm\'f' allegations made 
against the na\Tal authoritie<;, against the (;O\'ernment 
itself, even against the poor unoffending e....pf'rt.. if thpre 
ilre such people as .. expel is. .. 
Various parties havp cume forward both in
id(' P.lrli.l- 
ment and out of Parliament with allf'gl'd nostrums and 
cures for \'aliously alkgl'd (,,'ils, l'nfortllnatclv tll(' 
diagnosis of these !->t'lf-.lppointed physicians is not ,llwavs 
the same, the latter in fact do not agree 1'\ I'n .1S to tllP 

ymptom<; of thp supposed disease. Hardv is e\ idl'ncc 
otfen.d of thl' staÜ'ments or alIegation.. made, still 11101'1' 
rarely docs the self-appointed doctor pre-;eTlt his 0\\ n 
credr-ntials a<; e\"Ïdence of hi.. capacih' to effect a cur(', 
Thf' medicine prescribed varif''' in it; charactpr from a 
\'f'tcrinary dose of .. ging('r" to a liberal I'l11ployment 
hoth internallv and f''\tprnalh' of industrial alcohol, and 
runs through tll(' wholl' g.1l11ut of tonic" ,ulfl stimul.mt.., 
Ilms thf' 
ugg('<;tions ott('red \ dry \\idf'ly hoth in kind 
anrl df'grf'e; "'onw havf' hf'f'n di...cussed in tll(' pn' l'ding 
,u tide<;, others n'main for di...cn
..;ion, otlwr... again do not 
pos!'>ess <;ufficient merit to ju...tifv ('\"('n a pa......ing r('ferl'nre. 
Our (;o\'ernm"nt has made unf' ;,Uf'mpt at rdorm 
the Df'rhy Committl'f' am] f.tiJl'd rh(, Fn wit (;n\"('rn- 


mcnt al<;o has made on(' attempt-an Air Ministry-and 
has al<;o failed, In hoth ca<;es the presf'nt position is 
.. a<; you were," and in thi<; country thp pres,> and puhlic 
agitdtion, backf'd bv a c('rtain measure of political support, 
continues as heforè, 

ow the whole of this agitation and dehate has alrcach- 
had its count('rpart on the other side of the Channel. in 
France, There a real Air Mini,>ter was actualh' appointed. 
and 1Ìve months later the Air 1\1ini
trv wa" di,:;oln'd and 
rontrolle
torcd to an Army Ofucer, and thus in the course 
of the past twelve months the control of Sen.'ice Aero- 
nautics in France has twice been put into the melting pot. 
\\"p ha\'e in these experiments of admini<;tration of our 
neighbouring Ally a fund of expE'rience on which to draw, 
which cannot h(' other than of great value to thos(' 
on whom H'sponsihility rests to 
hape our own air polic
 ' 
and to tho<;e who are prepared to make a serious stnd
' 
of the subject. Although these experiments of the [<reneh 
(,o\'crnment in the administration and management 
of sel \"ice ,leronauti,s ha\'e not hecn produl'tive of good 
frum the standpoint of the FI-ench Nation, they cast a 
flood of light on the difficulties \\ hirh must be cncountered 
hy anyone approaching tll(' subject de novo. 
There is a verv dose paranel between this French 
hi<;tolY and om òwn, WE' havE' had the same pre"s and 
public agit,ltioll, th(' same arcusations of Sen'icl' inf'flì- 
den,\', In Franc(> the outerv wa
 sunnnari.;ed in thl' 
\\ord
 "La crise d(' I'm'ialioÎ/," Here the analogous 
t('rm coined hy the Press and the ParIianll'ntary mal- 
lïlllt('nts has b('('n "tl1(' air muddl(,... Hut in Franc\' 
the whole hi<;tory de\'('loped parlier than it did in th;..: 
rountr
T; the following i<; an ah<;trart of th(' harp ('\'pnt<; 
a..; tl1('\' ha\'(' tak('n placc. 
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Prior to the \\'ar. from April 1st, Iq!2, to October 1st, 
lq 1 3, Colonel Hirschauer (now (;eneral Hirschauer) was 
Permanent Inspector of ,\erollautics and is looked upon 
to-day as a most capable organiser and tht' man who made 
Sen ice aeronautics :n France, At the time of the 
outbreak of war Gl'neral B.?rnard was in command of 
the French Flying Corps, but he resigned on October 
loth, I()q, and was replaced by (;eneral Hir..chauer 
,\ho, under the title of lhrecleur de l'Aerollautiquc wa.., at 
the head of thl' French Flying Corps until Septemb('r 
10th. l{jr=j, ()n this latter date the French GO\"ernment 
ne<lted ail \ir :\Iini..try, at the head of which was placed 
a ci, ilian, '1. Renl' Re"nard, who..e official title was .',nus 
,,,'coclmrc dc' l'Etat .\lllitairc; the 
lI'tua! date or this 
appointment was September 12th, On February loth 
of the present ,'ear, :\1. Rene B('snard n'signed, and the 
newh' created Air :\IinistIT was di...sol\'ed after a brief 
existÌ>nce of hut th'e calendar months' duration, 
Parentheticall\' it ma\' be :;tated a<; a curious com- 
mentary and <lS à reftectiòn on the bnlla fides of those who 
have tàlked loudest in this country, that scarcely a word 
has been said as to the history and achie\'en1t'nts of tll(' 
ill-fated Air )fini<;tn. of the' French Covernment. 1'1)(' 
íreation of the .\ir - 
linistry and the appointment of 
:\L Rcsnard on Septeml)('r 12th, IQI5, was dul
' announced 
and tnmipetcd in certain sl'ctions of the Engli..h Press. 
hut the failure and dissolution of the Air :\Iinistn' ii, e 
month.. I.Lter \\ a,., I ecein'd in sikncf'. It is difficillt to 
say positi\"C'ly that the matter passt'd \\ithout mention, 
hut I han- seardll'd in \'ain in the papers which affect 
to inform the public on matters aeronautica!. and han- 
faike[ to find e\'en a reference to so important a fact. 
or a \\ord of discussion as to the circum"tance:; which 
led to the 1ìnal downfall of the Air )linistrv and the 
restoration of the pre\'ious method of administration, 
The pre
ent Director of :\Iilitary Aeronautics in France 
is a soldier, Colonel Regnier, and his position is th('samt' 
as that former!v held b\' (;ener.ll Hirschauer, hi.. official 
titll' being /J-irectelli de l'A crol1auHque .11 ilitaire Frawaise, 


A Lesson of History 


\OW ,...hate\Tr indi\'idual ,iews a man may hold as to 
the defects of our (':o..isting aeronautical organi
..ation. be it 
in the .\rmy or in the !\a\'y, and whaten'r yiew.;, he m.lV 
ha\'e expressed prior to Februarv of thi<; year a<; to the 
ad\'antage<; of direct ministerial control. that is to 
a
', 
the ach-antage" of t]IP management of S"n ict' Aeronautic.. 
hy a cÌ\'ili.ln Air :\Iini..tl'r. he cannot (if acting in good 
f,;ith) ignore tlH' teaching of history in the French tenta- 
tÏ\"e or experiml'llÍ,II ,-\ir :\]ini..try, He may he able to 
show rea..ons why an Air )Iinistrv in Francf' prond it..elf 
a failm e, 11l' may"b(' able to point to defects in its organi...a- 
tion or in its pei-sonne! which would account for its failur(', 
He may he able to shm\ th,lt the conditions in Creat 
Britain, ,Üth our na\'al first line of defence, differ so 
r.ldicallv from tho
e ,\hich obtain in France, as touching 
tlw Air"Se1\'ic(', that wh<LÌ may bt' wrong in Franc(', wh.lt 
may fail in Fran(('. may yet be right in Britain, He 
t]m" ma\T be ab]e to e"tablish some plausihle ca..e for 
an Air - :\Iini..try in England in spitt' of its failure 
in France, but he call1lOt u-ith honcst.... ignore the histor
' 
of the French Air 
Iinistrr without rendering himself 
open to the accu!'>dtiQn of ignor<lI1ce or of ddiberate 
sllþ/w:ssio 1'crj, \rhl'n we find th<lt one of our leading 
journals ha,., taken 11P a lint' of policy and \\ ill stick at 
nothing-e\'en suppres-<-;ion of the truth- to support it... 
(Iwn doctrine.., \\l' are ine\ itablv led to the f'ondu...ion 
that it" aims and actiun.. arc not whully dict,lted by 
patriotic moti\'t:'s. 
We \\ill go into this histon' of the Frf'l1ch Air 
Iini...t". 
in gre.LÌer dd.lil; there i.. not a point or hun in the' 
experience, and I will sa\", tllf' ordeal through \\hil'h 
tilt' Frf'nch Air SCI \'ice h,h pa...,,('d winch ha... not its 
intimate bearing on till' pn"wnt agitation in this rountn', 
Thl' dm\nfall of (;('Iwlal Ilirschaw'r, \\ho as I ha\. ".lid 
i... righth' to h
 rf'
,lrcled a:- the ueator, or at k,ht the 
o.rgani"'l'r of t]1l' French Air S. n ice, a.. it l'xi...tl'd prior to 
the o1\thn'.lk of ho,.,tilitil'''', \\,1" due to a S\"stem.ltic 
campaign of intlig1\e, It i,., to he recalll'd that the lir,.,t 
term of offiCI' of (;I'IlI'I,1l Hilschaul'r (then ('olond 
Hihl h,lIlt'll it rmindt('d pliO! to the \\'ar on Od"hu I
t. 
Iqq. from \\ hich d,ltc tht . IImm,lI1cl Wd... in the h,lI1d.; 
..[ (;1'111'1.11 HII"I1.Ir", ,lI1d frlllll ,I \ ,1\ i.'h of C,lIb' - dill iw.: 
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the period which inten ened after Colonel Hirschauer's 
resignation, the organisation had ';'0 seriously deteriorated, 
that the Ol.ttbre
k of ho..tilitieJ \\a... \'ery speedil
' followed 
by the reslgndtlon of Ceneral BI'rnard and the recall of 
(;eneral HiEchauer to office. It is not po
sible to discuss 
in full detail the history of the upposition and intrigue 
bv which (;ener:JI Hirschaut'r'
 authorit\, was under- 
mined. His thoroughgoing ml'thods of fe-organisation 
resultt,d in hi,., incurring the enmity of many of the French 
lirm:; engaged in aircraft contract<;, and rai-;ed a corre<;.- 
ponding oppo!'>ition among
t a certain clique of politicians, 
I n other H,..pt'Cts the kind 'of agitation h\' which Ceneral 
Hlrsehauer found him-.l'1f oppu.;,ed w.t..' nT" !'>imilar to 
that \\ hich has during the la...t few month..; 'b
Tn agitating 
political circle in thi... countr
, 


General Hirschaucr 


Xo\\' í.eneral Jlil
chauer"" strength !.I\' in the fact that 
he had both the tlll'oretical knO\dec1ge ànd tIw practical 
e:o..perience, Hi-; \\eakness lav in the fM't that he was a 
soldier and not a diplllmaL - 0\\ ing to tl1{' fact that he 
was a soldier he had no means of replving to the attacks 
\\hich were made upon him. and thl>.L' a,.; we kno\\' can 
tab" various forms. and arc diHicult I'mmgh to anS\H'r 
and rdute when din'l'Ì.'d against a ci\'ili.ln who is free 
to us(' hi.. pt'n and speech in hi.. (1\\ n dd.'nn': defl'nce 
i-; incomparably 1110re diflìnllt \\ hl'n a ,.,o]dll'r is the 
\'irtim of attack. E\'f'ntuall
' tilt' ine\'itable happened, 
po]itical intI igue succeeded, (;enera] Hirschauer re..igned, 
and an .\ir 
Iini"try wa.. created \\'ith the purtfolio in tho 
hands of tIH' civilian, )1. Rene Bl'.;,n.lrd, 
XO\\' 1\1. Rene Besnard '\as no clap-trap orator, a.. with 
certain agitator" of whom we ha\"e painful experience 
in this country; in this respect Fr<lI1ce was fortunate. 
)1. Be,.,nard made no pretensions to being a sup('nnan 
\\oÏth a mission to put e\'erybod
' el
, right, He WdS 

nd i.., a capabl(' and thoroughly honourable man, and 
(JIlf' \\ ho was frank to state at the ouhet th at he had 
neither thc knowledge of the subj(.ct nor the e:o..pl'ril'nce 
of (;eneral Hirscham'r. ,\hom in a "en,.,e he 
ucceeded, 
A consulting or ackisory Committee \\ a... appointed 
shortly after the inauguration of the nt'\\' 1lini,.,tn' to 
co-opl'rate with :\1. Bl',.,nard the personne! of' this 
Committec wa" largely recruited from among..t prominent 
members of tl1., .aeronautical indlbtr\'; it included 
among..t otllt'rs, :\1. :\1. E..nault. Peltl'ril', Uement R.l,'ard
 
cll1d 
1. Henault, abo 31. Eiffel the \\'1'11 kno\\'n French 
engineer. rhe inclll
iun of so Ì.trgl' a n')>re,>entation of 
manufacturer
 and aeronautical constructors ma" 11n- 
dOl1hll'dly he regarded a.. an attempt t(I silence criÚci..m, 
or as a ".1h'e to opposition from the i)O\wrful t r,ld(' in- 
tl'H.,.,ts to ,\ hich (;enerdl Hirschauer's duwnfall h,1<1 ]we!l 
so l.lrgt'ly dlle, 
.\,., Air "inistC'r h(' l1ndouhtec1h" had gh'en him 
gn'<lter pO\\ I'r. and \\ ,is k<;" vulnel 
ihle to att,lck from 
the pulitical 
ide: in 
pite of these <ld\ antag('<;., hO\H'ver, 
his tt'rm of officI' ma
' be summed up in thl' onl' word 
" failure," and a.. the failure of the [I
gime \\ hich Ill' 
inaugurated became mort' and more .lpparent a ne\\ and 
powerful prt'...
 outClY aru...e until ultimatd
' hi" I"e...igna- 
tion becamt' ine\ itable; it was acceptl'd un Febru.lry)otl 
last. Beyund this the tÌ\'e month< e'\ perience of ar 
Air 1\linistrv had con\'Ìnced the French (;o\'l'rnmel11 
thdt the cmitrol \\as more appropriately to be d('lcgated 
to an Arnn' ollìcer : in other \\ ord.. till' \\'01 k W.lS ,l soldier'!; 
\\ork. and not that of a ciÙli,lI1; Colonel l{t'gnil'r \\.lS 
,q>pointed and rem,lins in pO\\t'r to-day. 
nil' failure of the Fn'nch Air 
linistrv cannot ])(' whoIlv 
attribllh-d to any onl' C.llhl', rhe proh,lbilit\. is th.
t 
many of tlu' diftìclIltie... ('t forth in till' pll'U ding al ticit-.. 
])('cdme m<l11ikst <It an e<lrlv pl'l iod: hut hl'\ ond t hi.. 
it is known th,tt tht' \\or!,;: doiw under thl' He
n,lnl r{-ginw 
\\:1-; from a techni
al "tandpoint U1bound. rhc tr,ld.' 
1t1>H'''('nt,ltion \Vol" not found to he <lS hendiLial as it<; 
ad\'ocatl' h,ld hO]>I'd, and the IH'W typl'S of aeroplane 
,u]optl'd hv the \ir :\lini...tI
, dill ing its brid e\.i...tence 
(in l1Ian
T in-.t,lI1C1'" ma..llilw of lal 
(' ,.,ill) pron'tl 11n- 

,Iti,.,fadory. thl m.lchine ,11" to-day n Ctu
ni
l'd a,., 
h.l\ in f.lill'd to ( ,tahli...h thenhl'" ,1'" , 'n'i.", ,Ihl l . t yp('..., 
It i
 .l point of ('{)n-id"lahle intI rt'!'ot. and it i... in ihdl 
dOl/w'nt of thl' ..h.lr,\I'tl'l of th ' :Wit,ltion "hich rt' IIlt('d 
in till' futil,'uplll'a\ I] in till' FlI'ndl Air Ser\"i.... admini...tr,l- 
tioll 1"lIltl "f t II. , 
it,lti"n "hi..h i... t,,-d.l\ ill 111'0"1'( _ in 
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this country), that although the complaint of the chief 
would-be rdormers is e"pressed as a general plea that 
thl' Air Service is thoroug-hly mismanaged, and that the 
men in charge do not kno\\ their business, the attack has 
heen almost il1\"ariably based on the success of the Zeppelin 
raid, In other words. although the very exponents of 
reform ha\-e hf'('n and are loud in their protestations 
that the\" are not endeLl \"ollring to take ach-antag(' of tht' 
fear and'the shattered nen"es of sections of the populace, 
and repudiate any sugge4ion that their agitation is 
hased on the success of the (;erman airship as a means of 
intimidation, this is definitely the point or pi\'ot on 
which the press arguments are found time after time 1.0 
hinge, and it is the Zeppelin raid which has been ex- 
ploited more than any otlll'r one fact as an allcgpd proof 
of the so-called " air muddle" in this country and of the 
., crise de l'ai'iatiun" as it has been described in the 
French pres
 and C'1amher of Deputies. 
I gi\"e the following examples both from the press and 
from political speeches in France in illu-;tration of the 
aho\'e <;tatement. 


Effect of the Zeppelins" 


The outcry against the Fn'nch Air :\Iinistn', morl' 
particularly 3.S tuuching' the Zeppelin raids, i-; 'wonder- 
ful in its singlene<;s of purpose, ""hen reading the dis- 
cussion, either as it took place in the French Chamber or 
in the Press, onp cannot escape from the continual talk 
of the Zeppelin, 
The following from L' Homme E Ilchainé is an inter- 
pellation of General Gallieni : 
(1) What are the mea<-ures taken bv ':\1, Le :\Iinistre 
de la Guerre against the raids of ZeppeÌins on Paris? 
(2) How ha\"e these instructions been followed on 
thc nights of the 2qth and .\oth January, 
.\nd on the da
" followin
 in the same paper' ,. fllP samf' 
day that we had the \"isit of thp Zeppelins on Paris we 
announced that i\1. R Bcsnard had organised a tour of 
the bOlllle presse amongst our af'roplane factories and 
amongst our works for the construction of dirigibles," 
Later in the same article thn" rdcr to l\1. R. Be
nard a;;. 
If the disorgani
er (dcsorga11 isateur) of our acronautics," 
One day later, February 5th, a letter is publi
hed over 
the name of 1.. Bleriot, which begins, .. I ha\"e felt in a 
manner particularly acute the affront of which Paris 
ha
 bepn the \ ictim. It i
 the main motive of this letter." 
Later in the letter :\1. Bleriot complains that c\'erything 
would be right if a certain li
t or panel of pioneer con- 
structors were embodied in a "comité suþerieur de la 
dcjcllse aeriC1llle de la France," The names he suggests 
arC' Voi
in, Caudron, Breguet. Saulnier, Bechereau, 
ndage (
ieuport), Farman, which ,\"ith the names already 
cited would practically mean the control of French 
military aeronautics bv a trade committee! 
On }.'ebruary 9th thè same paper announces the resigna- 
tion of !\1. Besnard and its acceptance by the French 
Minister of War, (;eneral Gallieni. :\1. Besnard's com- 
plaint in his letter of resignation is in brief that the 
French Chamber wished to saddle him with responsibility 
which was quite beyond the powers conferred upon his 
office. 
We ha\"e in the abO\'e a most dearly and intimately 
rdated history of cause and effect. But in thl' sam"e 
paper of Fehrtlary 1st we tind the disclaimer with which 
our press also has mdde us familiar-" If the (;erman 
, psychologlles' ha\"e bclie'"ed with their Zeppelin,> and 
their bombs to terrorise the Parisian population the
' 
ought to be undecei\ ed, Xever has Paris shown less 
fear, one may say more indifference, to dLlI1ger." 
:\lv comment on the abo\'f',is that either the hoa
ted 
indiffprence of the Parisian to the (;erman bomb is a 
farce, or else the wa\"c of dispkasure pre\'iou
ly expressed 
on account of the Zeppelin \'isit was a pose assumed hy 
an indu<.;triLll or political clique to remove a 1\Iinister 
who was distasteful. ""hat greater triumph could the 
author
 of the Zeppelin raids on Paris boast th.1n of 
'having been the means through popular clamour of thp 
overthrow of the French Air :\Iinistrv! [he alle"ed 
- D 
ineffecti\"Cness of the Leppclin bomb is curiously enough 
reflectecl in article after articlp in the same journal, 
and yet, on the strength of the failme of the defence, 
mud is continualh' thrown at the ill-fated :\L Besnard. 
The same histor\. will be fonnd in other French journals 
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of the same period, From the 1st February to the time 
of the 
1inister's resignation we ha\'e the same story, 
indignant complaints on the subject of the Zeppelin 
raids and scornful attacks on the Air i\Iinister up to 
the date of his démissio1/, ' 
In examining this history of the French Air Ministry 
I have come across a paragraph in La Libcrté O\"er 
the pen of Georges Berthoulat which is worth quoting. 
The following is a rough translation. I{cferring to 1\1. 
Bcsnard : 
" He will not be replaced by a Sous Secretaire d'Etat 
(Minister). Aviation is in fact a department which 
must depend directly upon the 1\Iinistry of War which 
this multiplication of under secretaryships has threatened 
with di
memberment. General (;allieni has strong arms, 
He ma\" be trusted to use them with energy to reorganise 
the Sen'ice as he reorganised the entrenched camp of 
Paris, At the outset let it be settled that the technical 
section of aeronautics must cease to be a \\ atertight com- 
partment of the Direction. Banished to the In\"alides 
the technical section is ignored by the office of 1\1. Besnard 
in the Bouleyard Saint-Germain, Its remarks, its con- 
clusions, even the most interesting against the Zeppelins, 
ha\'e been condemned to eternal sleep, Another similal' 
"icions svstem; no connection between the direction 
of the artillery and that of aeronautics, But, firing from 
below against aeroplanes or Zeppelins depends upon the 
artillery, whilst fire from above against the same objec- 
tive
 belongs to aeronautics, Inconcei\Oable hut true! 
As for horiwntal fire the. two departments dispute 
amongst themseh'es withotlt donbt," " . 
But as to the main point -enry f Tench journal tells thé 
same tale-the sequence is :- 
(1) Zeppelin raids. ' . 
(2) A furious agitation against the "\ir :\linistry hing-: 
mg on the Zeppelin raid, 
(J) Air :\Iinister resigns, 
In the article which follows I shall show how clo
elv 
a parallel history has been 
hreatened by the present aÍr 
agitation (thp so-called" air-muddle") in this country, 
a history which has kept French aeronauttcs, in a, state 
of unsettlement and ferment for a period of more tT1an 
six months. 


The dangers of an inconclusive peace. and the possihilitil's 
of subm,ll ine merchant ships, form the main thesis 'of :\r r. 
Ridgwell Cullum's latest book, The JIm JrJlO Irroll
ht, 
(Chapman and Hall, ÓS, net,) There is enough of love story 
in the book to give a personal interest, and then' are German 
spies, German secret dockvards, a genius of a Polish inventor, 
and a Cabinet :\Iinister. 
fr. Cullum hds adapted, to a certain 
extent, t11f' nwthods of \\ïlliam Ie Queux to hi,; own particular 
!>tyle of writing, arid the result is rather heavy, Still, it i
 
a good story, with enough of thrills to satisfy the most exact- 
ing reader, though few will agree with the writer's conclusion 
- tlw transport of the centre of the British Empire from the,-;e 
islands to some point of greater possible securitv, Thp 
author has evidently O\'erlooked what happens in the case 
of countries possessing land frontiers, such as Canada must 
always possess, Power and the þossession of power must al- 
ways bring responsibilities and dangers, and the shifting of the 
centre would not make it less a storm centre, 


The study of Dostoievsky's life and carel'r embodied .in 
D.Jsloievsky, hy Evgenii Soladp\, (George Allen and LnWll1, 
55. net, is an appreciation rather that
 a criticism of tl
e 
man. "A return to the people-sen'lce of the masses 111 
a spirit of Christian love and truth" --snch was Dostoievsky's 
message-that is the keynote of the book. At the same time, 
murh o! the matter that the book contains will proye new, 
{'\"en to the majority of those who an' fdmiliar with the great 
Russian through the transldtions of his work into English, 
His sutÚ'rings, -imprisonment, and cea'ieless struggle with 
life are outlined, and the persistent melancholv of his work 
is more th.1n accounted for by the mdn him'ielf, His appre- 
ci,ltion of tllf' better qualities of the p
ople of Rus"ia- the 
indrticub.te p2dsantry-is clearly shown, .. Cnder the dingy 
smock of th
 Ru<.;sian peasant, under hi.;; im"eterate barbarit
T 
,md uncouthn
ss and 'b
ast-like ignorance,' D05toievskv e\"er 
sought and e\"t:'r found ' great depths of human sentiment' 
in the shap::> of tlw p::>asant's fine, almost m.1ternal tenderness 
for whate\'t'r is weak or unhappy or in pain," 
fhe book is a stimuldting inquiry into C,LU<;es, and perusal 
of it'i pag.?s will help tearIer" at [)ostoie\'sk\"s own work tl' 
undt'r;;tanrl not only tlu- '.,\.ork, but tll(' man'behind it. 
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Before the Charge 


By Patrick MacGill 


Pal1ick JIa/Gill, .dlOse first book. "Children 0/ tlt.: Dead 
End," caused him to leap into fame as a writer 0" the realist 
school, is in his twent\'-si \th \.'ear, Born 2'n LJoncaal of 
Irislt p
asant
, h
 starte,i life at nine years of age'" as a 
potato digger m the .Yorth of Scotland, He thm beeamc a 
farm hand, labourer, tramþ, drainer, and nm'1'V in turn, 
and all these Phases of h'-s life are described with great 
power in his autobiograPll\', 
11
 his spare time Patrick M acGill wrote poems and 
studied to such effect that he was ablc to tra11slate from the 
F rC11ch and 
t-;-m!lll. .1 little papa-coi'erCtl book (a collector 
oiferl'd a gUinea for a copy a sh
rt tim.- aao) entitled" Smzos 
of a .Ya1'i'\'," and publish -d bv h;11!ç
lf, was his fi;st 
,'enture.: an article, scribbled in pencil 011 a PÙ-ce 0/ dirt\' 
paper f1l the na,'1'\, sh'lck, found it
 wav to !11J editor 0/ the 
London" Daily E\prcss," wh
 Ùnmediatc!\' smt for the v
unu 
'tlri
t'r ,and 
a,:c him a pust on the editorial stalf. .It th
 
begl1/mn
 u/ -"eptt'll/her, Iqq. h
 enlisted as a pri'catc in 
the London Irish Rilles, all:! has becn at GÙ't'nch\, Guincll,\' 
Festubert, Grenay, and man\' other Places, but 
'as fÌ11all
 
tCouwlcd at Laos in Sep':'J//
er las', His 'a'es' book, .. rhe 
Red Hori:;on," was 'iJ.ntten entirely in the trenches. 


I PUKED my head 
through the upper 
window of our billet 
and looked down 
the street. .\n ominous 
calm brooded O\'er the 
yillage, the trees which 
lined the streets seemed 
immO\'able in the dark- 
ness, with lone shadows 
clinging to their trunks. 
On mv rig-ht, across a 
little rìs
, wa
 the fil ing 
line. In the near distance 
was the \'illage of Bull
'- 
Grena\', roofllss and 
tenantless, and further 
off was the Philosophe 
hamlet with its dark blue 
slag-head bulking large 
,against the horizon, 
Souchez in the hill:; was 
as usual actiye: a heavy artiller
' engagement was in 
progre
s, White and lurid splashes of flame dd.bbcd 
the sky, the smoke rising from the ground paled 
in the higher air; but the breeze blm\ ing away from me 
carried the tumult and thunder far from mv ears. I 
looked on a conflict \\ ithout a sound: a furious fight seen 
but unheard. 
.\ coal-heap near the \'illa
e stood colossal and thred.ten- 
ing; an eng-ine shunted a long row of waggons alon
 tll<' 
rd.ilway line whidl frin1-,"cd Les Brcbis. In a pit by thc 
mine a big gun begd.n to speak loudly and the echo of its 
voice palpitated through the room and dislodged a tile 
from the roof. )[y mind was suddenly per- 
meated by a feeling of proximity to the enemy. 
He whom we were to attack at dawn seemed to be very 
dose to me, I could almost feel his presence in the room, 
At dawn I might depri\'e him of life and he mir;ht de- 
prive me of mine, 
Two beings give life to a md.n, but one Cd.n depl ive 
him of it. Which is the greater mystery? Birth or 
death? They who are respunsible for the first liMY t<lke 
plea
ure, but \\ ho can glory in the sCl'ond? To kill a 
man to feel for e\Ot'r after the deed that you ha\'e 
deprived a feliOllo being uf life 
 , . 
" We're beginning to strafe again," said Dudley Pryor, 
coming to my 
ide as a second reverberation shook the 
house, "It doesn't matter. I've got a bottle of 
:;hampagne and a box of cigars." 
.. I've got a bottle J,S well," I said. 
" There'll be a hell of d do to-morrow," said Pryor. 
" I suppose there will," I replied, "The officèr sdid 
that our job \\ill be quite an easy one." 
" H'm," s<lid Prvul. 
I luuked. dm\ n at the s tred .lnd I S,l\\ Bill Te.lJ...e. 
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",There's Bill dü\\n there," I remarked, :.' He':) 
smgmg a song, Listen." 
I like your smile, 
I like vour stvle. 
1 like )'our "oft blue dreamy eyes. 
"There's passion in that voice," I said. "Has he 
fallen in love again ? .. 
A cork went plunk' from a bottle behind me, and 
Pryor, from the shadows of thc room behind me, answered: 
.. Òh, ye
 ! .. he's in lo\'e again' the girl next door is his 
fancy now, 
" Oh. so it seems." I qid. "She's out at the pump 
no\\', and Bill is edging up to her as quietly as if he was 
going to loot a chicken off it:, perch," 
Bill is a bm" for the girls' II<' find" a fresh loye at ('yerv 
billet. His 
e\\' flame was a squat 
tump of a )Iillèt 
girl in short petticuats and stout 
abob, Her eyes \\ere 
a deep black, her teeth yery white. She was a com- 
fortable, good-natured girl. -.. a big 'andful of love," 
as he say" to himself, but she wac;; not \'ery good looking, 
Bill sidled up to her side and fixed an earne
t gaze on 
the water falling from the pump: then he nudged the 
girl in the hip with a playful hand and ran his fingers over 
the back of her neck, 
" Allez vous en! " she cried, but otherwise made no 
attempt to resist Bill's ad\'ances. 
" Alle
 vuos ong yerself! " said Bill, and burst into 
song agam. 


She's the pretty little girl from Xowhere, 
Xowhere at all. 
She's thc- 


He was tuld.ble to resist the temptation any longer and 
he cla
ped the girl round the wabt and pl.lnted a kiss on 
her cheek, The maiden did not relish thi
 familiarit\T, 
Stooping do\\ n, 
he placed her hand in the pail, raised. a 
handful of water, and Hung it in Bill's face, The Cockney 
retired crestfallen. "plutterinf" and a few minutes after- 
wards he entered the room. 
.. Yes. I think that there d.re no women on earth to 
equal them,' said Pryor to me, deep in a prearranged 
conversation, .. They ha\"c a grace of their own and a 
coyness \\ hich 1 admire
 1 don't think that any women 
arè like the women of France," 
.. '00 ? " asked Bill Te<lke, sitting dm\ n on the floor. 
"Pat and I are talking about the Fnwh girls," said 
Pryor. 
.. They're spleñdid," 
" H'm ! " grunted Bill, in a colourlcss voice. 
.. 
ot much humbug about them," I remarked. 
.. I prefer English girls," said Bill. .. They can nl.lke 
a joke and take one, .\s for the French girb, ugh! " 
.. But they're nut all aliJ...e,' , I Sd.id. .. Some mav 
resent ad\'ances in the 
treet and sho\\ temper \\ hen they'ì'e 
kissed over a pump-" 
.. The Wd.ter from the Les Brebis pumps is very cold," 
said Pryor. '\"e could not see Bill's face in the darkne
s, 
but we could almo
t feel our companion "quinn. 
" '.\\'e vcr got some champagne, Pryor: .. ht' asked, 
\\ ith 
t1ldi'ed indifference. .. }Iy hoat's like 
and-p,lper." 
.. Plenty of chd.mpd.gne, matey," s.tid Pryur in a re- 
pentant \.(:
cc. .. ',"e'lc all going to get drunk tu-night. 
.\re vou 
, '('ourS(' I am!" said Bill. .. It's \"Cry comfy to '.l\C 
a drop of chd.lIlp<Ig-IH'," 
., }Iore cumfy thd.Jl a J...i
s e\'l'n, .;aid PI yor. 
.\s he spokc the door W.b 
ho\'ed inwards and our 
Curporal entered, For a moment he sto
d therc 
\ ithuut 

pe<lking, his long. Id.nk form darkly outlIned d.gall1
t the 
h,df-light. 
.. "I'll, Corporal? " said PI
 or inteHogd.tively. 
" Why don't voulight a candle) .. a
ked thc Cmpur:d, 
.. I thuùght thåt we wcre going to get une <inuthel's 
addJï'
ses. ' 
.. So \\e were," I "aid, d.S if just lelllemb('ling; a det"i
lün 
drri\'ed at d. few huUl
 plcl"iuu...ly. But I hd.d it in my 
mind ,dl the time, 
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Bill lit a calHUe and pl,lccd it on th floor" hill' I con-red 
up thL "indow "ith it ground 
hef'
. ,. . 
fhe window looked out on the hrll1g hnl'. three 1.110- 
metres a\\av. and the light. if uneO\'('lect. might bl' "'een 
by the cneril}'. I glanCt'd ùown the ,;t
w't, and 
<l\\ bu
 
 
in khdki strolling aimk....sh' about, their ngarette,.. glow- 
ing, , " . The starshells ro,..e in the 
ky out behind 
Bullv-Grena\". and ag,tin I had that feding of the enemy's 
pre
ence \\hlch \\a
 mine a ,few mo
nl'nb before, 
Korl' returned from a nelghbounng caft., a thoughtful 
look in his dark eVb and a certain irre
ulution in his 
movemenb, His delicate no
trib and pale lips quivered 
nervout'ly, betraying doub
 and a little fe,ar of the \\ ork 
ahead at dawn, l'nder Ins ann 1](' carned a bottle of 
chd.l11pagne which he placed on the floor beside the 
candle, Sighing a little, he lay dO\\ll at full, lcngt.h on 
the flom not before he bru:.hed the dust aSIde \nth a 
newspap
r. Kore ,\\as, very 
eat ,and took 
 gn:;at pride 
in his uniform, \\ Inch fitted lum hke an eyehd, 
l:dan and :\I'Crone came in together, arm in ann. 
The latter \\as in a great ,
tate of subdued excitement; 
his' whole body 
hook as if he \\ as in fever; when, he 

pu1.e his n>ice \\as highly l
itched <md unnatural. a 
Ign 
that he was under the 
tra1ll of great nervous tenSlOn. 
Felan looked ven' mucli at e,lse. though now and again 
he fumbled \\ ith' the pockets of his tunic. buttuning and 
unbuttuning the 1ldps <Uld digging his hd.nds into his 
pocket" a
 if feeling for sumething which \\ a,> not there, 
Ill' IMù no cause fur alarm; hI' \\.lS the comp<ll1Y cuok 
.l11ù. acc(lrding to regulation
, \\ ould not cro
s in the 
dt.tr;.::e, 
" BlinH'Y! you're not 'ad a luc1.y ùawg! " saiù Bill. 
glancing at Felan. "] wish I w,

 the cook to-morrow," 
.. 1 ,llmo,..t \\Ïsh I \\ as mv
df. 
.. \\"ot ù 'yer mean J ., - 
.. ])0 \ ou ü pect an Irishman is going to cook bul1y- 
ol'd \\ ht-n hi
 re
iment goe,; o\'('r the top )" askèd 
Fel,lI1. <<For shame! ' 
\\ (' ro:>e, all of m', shook him solemnly by the hd.ud, 
and \\'ished him luck, . 
.. XU\\. \\h,Ü about the addresses?" a
ked I\:ore, 
.. It's timl' \\ e \Hute them dO\\ n, .. 
.. It's ,b well to get it o\'er," I sdid, but no line stirreù, 
We viewed the job \\ith distrust. By doing it \\C 
yeconcileù ourselves to a dread ine\ itd.bk, the writing 
of thc
e addresses seemed to be the only thing that 
tood 
beÌ\\ecn liS and death. If \\e could only put it off for 
another little while, 
.. Well 'ave a drink to 'elp u:;," said Bill, and a cork 
\\ent plonl,,! The bottle was handed round and each 
of us, except the Corporal, dmnk in turn until the bottle 
\\as emptied. The Corporal was a teetotaler. 
.. Xow, \\\,'11 begin." I said, The wine had given me 

trength, <<If I am
 killrd write to-and-, Tell them 
that mv death \\as 
udden, cas\"." , . 
.. Thåt's the thinl; to tell tIlem," said the Corporal. 
" It's alwa\s be"t to tell those at home that death was 
:,udden <md p,tinlc",s. It's not much of a consolation, 
but- .. 
He paw>ed, 
., It'
 the onl
 thin!!; one can ò.o," said Felan, 
,. 1'\'e nobody to ",tite to," said Pr}or, when his turn 
CLune, 
.. There's a 
li
s - Bnt \\-hat the devil doe
 it 
1113tter. rn' nobody to \\fill to, nobodv that care
 a 
damn \\II<lt becomes of me," he concluded. .. ,\t least, 
I'm not like Bil1." 
.. ."-nd whu \\ ill I \\ rite to for you, Bill? " I asked. 
Bill 
LTatched his little ".hite potato of a no<...', puckered 
lJi
 lips and bee d1l1t thoughtful. I sud(kn.ly 1"t'ali,,/'d 
that Bill was \ crv ùl,lr to lTle. 
.. X ot afr.lid, li1d.Ì!'\ ? .. lacked, 
.. X.l\\ ," he d.n"'\\l'red, in ,I th()u
htfnl \"I ,ice, ".\ 
liMn ha... onh to die once, anvhU\\ ," said Fdan, 
" (;reedy 
"O\\ many timcs"d'yer want to die) " asked 
Bill. .. Bllt I 
'ro' if a man 'ad nine li\'e
 li1.c a r
t. he 
\\ouldn't mind dvin' onCt'." 
" But <uppo,,,,:" 
aid Pryor, 
.. S.po....'.. muttered Bill. " \Yel1 , if it 'as to be it 
[,mt be 'e1ped, . I'm not goin' to t>;in anv 
addn "" to noboth," he ",lÍel. " I'm ,,:úin' to 'aYe a 
drink. .. 
\\'(' were <Ill, clÌI,d on th Hoor rounel the randle \\ hich 
\\d.
 
tu...h. in tILl.. nl..,-k tlf an l'1npty dldmp.lgne bottll.... 
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:fhe candle ftid"crcd faintly and the light m,Hlc feeble 
1ìght \\ith the shadU\\s in the corner
, The room \\ as 
full of tIw arcmatic t1a\ our of Turki
h cigdl'l'ttes and 
choice cig<lrs, for money \\as 
pent that e\l'ning \\ith the 
recklc,..sne

 of ml'n goin
 out to die, 
I began to feel drowsy, but anoth<:'r mouthful of cham- 
IMgnf' H'ne\\ed vitality in my body, With this feeling 
came a Lertain indifference towards the morrow, I must 
confess that up to now I had a vague distrust of my 
.lctions in the \\ork ahead, :\Iy normal self revolted at 
the thou
ht of tIll' coming dawn; the experiences of my 
life had not prepared me for one day of sJ.vage and ruthless 
butcht'ry, To-morrow I had to go forth prepared to do 
much thd.t I ùisliked, I had another sip of wine; 
\\l' \\ere at the last bottle now. 
Pryor ]('oked out of the window, raising the blind so 
that little light shone out into the darkne"';, ' 
" A Scottish divisiun are passing through the street 
now, in silence, their hilts swinging,'" he said, "::\Iy 
God! it does look fine." 
He arranged the blind again and sat dO\.\ n. Bill was 
cutting a sultana cake in neat portions 
nd hd.nding them 
round, 
.. Comt' Felan. and 
ing a song," said :\I'Crone. 
.. ::\ly voice is no good now," said Felan, hut hy bis 
\HIY (If speaking \w l"new that he \\ Ôl1ld oblige. 
.. Now, Felan, come along 
 " \\1' chorused. 
Felan \\ iped his lips \\Íth the back of his hd.nd, took 
hi
 cigar between 1ìnger and thumb and put it uut b?l 
rnbbing till' lighted end agd.inst his trous::rs, Then he 
placed the cigar behind hi:; ear. 
.. \\ ell. wlnt will I 
ing : " hl' .lsked. 
" ,\ny damned thing," s:1.id Bill, . 
.. fhe . Tlllmpeter. and \\"e'l1 al1 heI p ," said Kure, 
Felan leant against tIll' \\ ,tll. thrust his he.ld bLIck, 
dosed his e}l's. stuck the thumb of his right hLlnd into a 
buttonhole of his tunic and b
'gan his song. 
His \'oiCf" ratlwr hoarse but yery pleasant, f.lltered a 
little at first, but \\ as gradually permeated by a. note of 
(kepest feeling, and a strange pas...ion surged through 
the melody, Felan \\as pouring his soul into the song. 
TlUmpetcr, what are 
ou sounding no\\ 
 
b it the c,lIl I'm 
eeking? 
Luckv for vou if you hedr it at all. 
For ñ1V trluupct'S but faintly spe.lkmg 
I'm cdlling 'em home. C0111e home! Come hum
 ! 
TrCdd light o'cr the de,ld in the v,lIley, 
"'ho are l)ing ,uOlmel 
Face dowll to the ground, 
.\nd they can't hC<lr- 
l;e1an broke down suddenly, and, coming acro
s the 
floor, he entered the circle and sat down, 
" 'Twas too high for me," he muttered hUskily. ff 
Iv 
\"oice has gone to the dogs. One time- - " 
Then he rc1ap
ed into silence, 1\onf' of us spoke, but 
wc \H're d.\\.lre th<.l.t Felan knew how much his 
ong had 
moved us, 
.. Ye're not having a drop at al1. Corpo1"al," 
aic! 
:\I'Crone, .. Ha\'c a sup; it's grand stuff." 
The Corporal "Iwuk his head. He !:><lÌ on the 11001 
with his back ag<lÏnst the wal1, his hand unùer his thigh
 
" I don't drink," he said. .. If 1 cd.n't do \\ithout it 
now after 1.ecpin
 otf it 
o long. I'm not much goud," 
" Yer don't know wot's good for yer," said Bill, gazing 
regretfully at the last half-bottle. ff There's nuffink 
like fizz. :\Iy ole man's a. de\Til fer 'is sud:-,; so'm I." 
Our platoùn Sergeant appe.lred at the tup of the stairs, 
his red head lurid in the candle light. 
., Enjoying yoursdn
:>. boys) he asked, \dth paternal 

ulicitudL. ' 
The Sergeant's heart was with his platlJon. 
.. '.\vin' a bit of a frisky," sdid Bill. .. \"iIl yer .l\'l' <J 
drup ? ,. 
" I don't mind." said the Sergeant, HI' 
püke ,Lhno
1 
in a \\ hisper, and something seemed to be gripping at hi
 
throat, 
He put the bottle to his lips and pd.lbed for a moment 
" Good luck to us al1 ! " he said. and drank. .. We'n: 
due to 1ca\'e here in fiftpen minute
," he told us, "Don't 
for
et your H'.,pirators, boys, and hl: ready when you 
hear the \\hi
tll' blo\\n out in the strect, Hd.vr a smoke 
no\\', for no pipes or cigarettls are to be lit on the march," 
He paused for d moment. then. wiping his moustache 
\\ ith the b.lck of his h.lno, he dò.ttered OU\\ n th..
 :-.t.\ir> 
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By Lewis R. Frecman 


[This remarkable forecast of the World's trade after 
the .car and the consequent compclition is by 1\.fr Leu'is 
R, Freeman, an American journalist of high reputatioll, 
..'110 for years hns gÙ.'en close studv to commercial 
affairs both herc alld (1broad, alld has trm;cllcd u."idclv,' 


I X - \ merica there hac; heen a persi
tent tendency- 
not only among profcs
,ional pacifists and politicians. 
but also among thos(' bankers, manufacturers and 
, econo
ists. who ha \'e not been in peI sonal touch 
WltJ.1 the sltnaho
 across the Atlantic-to picture thp 
belligerent countnes after the war as depopulated, c1is- 
organic;ed, crushed" ith debt and generally crippled in 
tlwir power to carryon business at home and abroad. 
The prec;pnt struggle does nr,t promise to dpwlop into 
another" Thirty Yc.lrs' War," and the dra"ing in of the 
t -nited Stak
 on the "ide of the \J\ie=, ,,"oul(l tend to 
short('n rather than to lengthen it, It is not difficult to 
concc'Í\ e of contingencie" under which ho
tilìties "ould be 
hrought to an end by ne\.t autumn. and peace by the middle 
of H)I7 i..; mono than probable, The point for '\merican 
hankers, manufadm ers and exporters to get \\ ell in mind 
is that their two gl eatC'<;t commercial rivals, Great 
Britain amI Germany, far from being depopulated, di
- 
organised f'r indu
tI iall
' crippled by the middle, or en-n 
the end of H)Ij, will, in spite of their huge "ar debts 
and the killing of many thousands of th('ir be't n1('n, 
1)(' in a tronger po...ition'to wage aggrec;<;i\'e and succe!,c;ful 
wc
r for the "arId'" trade than ever before, 


Organised Industry 


This is especial1\" true of England, \\hich ac; a direct 
consequence of th(' war, from being one of the lea,..t 
effectÏ\'dy organi-.ed and most wac;teful of manual effort 
among an industrial nation<;, has de\'cloped an efficiency 
tomparable to if not yet equal to, that of the l"nitecJ 
States and Germany, Therp is no doubt whatever that 
to-day an) \\ here from se\ enty to eighty B1Ïti:;h factor
' 
workers arc doing as mu,h labour as were one hundrctl 
in pre-war timb, and this at the expenditure of very 
little more ph)=,ical effort. There is still much room 
for impron'nwnt along- the same lines, but tltr' fact that 

o much ha.. been acu"mplished in so short a time >.how>> 
the poten('
 of \\ ar-time conditions in breaking dm\ n 
what had come to bt. regarded as the fi::..ed-for-all-timc 
Inrriers of Briti
h indu",trial consen'.1tbm, .1nd furni
hes 
an illuminatiw object-lesson with which to encourage 
further rdorms after the war. 
ße.;;ides a greatly impro....ed industrial organi:;ation as 
a dire,t result of the \\ar, an enormou" material incrf'ase 
of BI iti"h manufa,tm ing faciliti( ; will ha\'e to be reckoned 
\\ ith, Th('re is s,arcpJ
' an important manufacturin
 
plant in the c\llmhy which hac; not been greath T incrf'ased 
in capacity to ;10 ommodate the rush of war OJ:dN=', \\hilc 
tll<' numher of new facto! iee; built for munition \\ ork of 
one kind 'Jr another is al;;11 ....ery large, 'Yhenewr an 
addition to a facton' h.lS been btÍilt, the fact has ah\a\.. 
heen b01l1e in minèl so far as poc;:;ible that it "ould 
llltimatf'ly be utili=,ed for peace-time \\ ork. In many 
Íibtancb, such as tho
t. of !'hol', automobile and motur 
truck facturie..., anù ship-building plant.. of all de", rip- 
tions, the \\ ar-time extensions will be ready to turn to on 
regular peace-time work" ithout any chàngc \\'haten'r. 
and at ' moment'
 notic(' In other càse,. cdtain 
('hangl" of machinelY will ha\c to be made to effect the 
transition, 
En'n tlw huge ne\\' plcll1ts which have heen erected b\' 
tll!' Bliti
h Gun'rnment fOJ the ..ok purpo

 of augment- 
!ng its. munition suppl.... \\iIl ultimately fIgure a
 an 
Il1dllstn,tl ac;...et rather than a..; an economÍl 10 - to be 
written off a.. ff war eo"t. The..e arc invariabh )oc.lÌed 
at the mll"t conn'nient point
 a" H'gards raw. matelial 
of all kind..;, and al...o a.. reL{ards rail and water han
p(}rt. 
The plan nm" i" to utilis ö a
 manv of the-è n('\" plants a... 
t 111' (
on'l nment ultimateh- decidcs it can dispeJI<;I \\ ith 
[or thl: manufacture of product:; hitherto importe.l alinost 
t''\("l1hl\ dy [rolll (;l'rlllclll\', Briti..IJ chemi"h ll\(l 1'11- 


gine'er:; \\in have to bestir themselves to turn out aniline 
dyes, gas engines and electrical machinery as cheaply a.. 
the German<; did, but \Ùth the raw material supply 
rather in their fa....our th<:,re is no reason they 
hould not 
pro\'c equal to tlw tclsk. .\t am T rate, whate\'C'r is done 
\\ith the ne\\ war plant'" England \\ill resume her tight 
for the retention of her premier plcKe in the \\orld':) 
trade \\ ith greatly augmented f.1ctory facilities as well 
as an imprm'ed organisatiun. 


Increase of \lanllfactures 


In spite of the fi\-e million men 111 her army and 
na\'y, and the huge numbers emploved in such non- 
producti\'e war effort a<; the censorship and the c!erical 
\\ork of the" \'arious Gon'rmnent departmenb, the 
i\1(Te.1
,' of England'
 manufacture..'-"":if munition" are 
included- -in the la..t Í\\cntv month" is enormous, What 
thi" illnea.. amounts to, it- is impo"...iblc -in the absence 
of any tìgun=, lonring the output of munitions. "hips, 
etc, -to make even an appro\.imatf' estimate. Judging 
h(m ever. from the fact thd.t the rountry's e::..port<; ha \ c 
heen fairly well maintained-as compared \\ith HIIJ 
as a normal vear-and have eyen been increased from 
month to moñth since the first 
harp drop following the 
outbreak of the war, it muc;t be \'ery great, po.....iblv 
so much as 50 or 75 per cent. 
Part of this increase, it is true, i..; due to caU5P<; which 
\\ ill cease to operate after the war-\Tolunteer worker
, 

uspcnsion of trade union HIles for the restriction of out- 
put, and sheer increase of nen'ous effort-but the much 
grc;lter part i.. due to impron-d org,misation and heightened 
efficiency. It sel'ms reasonahk to btlicye, therefore, 
that an)T lossc
 of men which England is likely to suffer 
\\ ill be more than offset by the better application of 
national effort; through not only making four men 
do the work five did before, but also through increa'-ing 
the quality as \\ell as the quantity of their work-raising 
the average, f skill. 
Tbat Englancl's lo:-.
 of ml'rchant ships from submarineg 
and other W3 r CaU5.éS \\ ill greatly handicap her conl1ner,i.ll 
etfort,> after peace is restored is not plObable, The 
criousness of the 
hip sholtage to-cla.... is largely clue to 
the fact that 
omcthing like fm ty per cent. of the total 
merchant tonnaf:..e is in transport or other war servicf', 

o that the .
inking of one of the rcmaining carriers ha
 
a :-.ignificance conc;iderably greater than the fractional 
lwrccntagf' 'it represents in the total tonnage \\ otdè 
indicate, But although it may well tran-.pire that Eng' 
land will suffer e'\'l'n more se....erdy before the war i
 
o\'('r from 
hortage of ships than 
hè is suffering to-da\T, 
this would not m(',m that she would nece"'=,arily be greatIv 
embarra
c;ed after the \\ ar. The release of the ships no\\' 
lIIH1<-r charter to the (
o....ernmcnt \\ ill 
i\'4' lwr more 
than enough bottom<: to carr\' her good
 in .my likelv 
e\"C'nt, so th1.t, until the loc;t ship
 arc replaced, sht' will 
nwrelv have le
 
 tonnagp than fonnerly \\ ith which to 
go after the carn'in
 hade of other countries. The los.. 
\\ill. therefore, have a tìn,mcial rather than a comll1erCi,ll 
bearing. The burden of the high freights which will rule 
for an ind(
finiÍ(' period foll(!\\ing the war \\ill be, direct I) 
anù indin'cth-, di-.tributed pretty well 0\ er all till 
indu..tlial llcliions; in the last analysis, indeed, O\'CI 
all the world, 
Gelmanv, liJ...e England, will bp stronger indU';tri.lllv 
after the \\ar than ...11(' \\,1" before. though her gain, bot I 
rdati\"{ and actual. \\ ill b(' far Ie pronounced, Fng- 
lanù'..; innea:-:ecl indu
tIial etfccti\'elH ,.; will be princip,t1ly 
due, ,I'> ha" bCl'n c;tated, to impmvl'ù organi
 ltion, ,md 
in thi.. pcn ticul.1r it h.1 ppen... th.1t (;1 rm,my had gone j u
t 
,lbout .1- f.lr bpforc the \\'.11' a, it \\.1"; po...
ible to go. 
There \\ ill, hO\\ t n'. .1.. in Enaland, doubt Ie... , be a "on- 
"iderable incre . in the .1H'I<ll .. <}ualit
 " of the \\011\ 
peIfonned, du to th tr.1ining ,:f \\omen anù hithertl 
un...J...illed men, Thcre c,m be lIttle doubt. al..;o, that 
Germal1\ '., inn".1 ' of Il1cl11ufa 'turing pl.1nt ha; not bel'f 
nearly' n It a; that (If FngJ.md, 1'0 bc'.Ún with. tht 
["lllH (..; muniti(ln "uppl\, f.1,'ilitil'; \\l re unùoubt('dl
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far more nealh- adequate than tIlt' latter'
. and when the 
t-xperit'lwe of the \\ ar pron>d the imperatiw' necessity of 
speedily increasing these, the great nnmber of German 
f.lctories which had been dosed down when that country's 
('''port .tra?e was cut of! stood ready for c(.mversi?n, It 
was thIs CIrcumstance, mdeed. that made It possIble- for 
(;ermany to react to the unexpectedly great demand 
for shells more quickly than did France and England, 
both of which countries, far from ha\"ing any idle factories, 
were confronted with a greater export demand than ever. 
(;erma11\', has, it is true-e-pecially in turning out the 
l'ndle
s ii
t of " sub
titutes" \\ hich ha\"e been required to 
replace products cut off by tIlt' blockade of thp Allies- 
built man\, ne\\' facturies. but there is no rea
on to bdieH' 
that the increase ha,:. becn on anywhere near so consider- 
abll' a scale as in England, 


Germany's Losses 


Germany's losses in man-power have been, and will 
continue (0 the end to be. much heavier than those of 
England, 
ince the former has been putting forth her 
l''\:treme efforts and fighting on over a thousand miles 
of front from the outset, Yet it is still probable that 
the war ma,' end without Germany's total losses being 
great enough to offset the better training of the IT en and 
women who have continued in, or been pressed into, 
industrial work, 
_-\11 in all. therefore, there seems e\"er\" reason to believe 
that both England and Germany will have gained rather 
than lost industrial strength as a consequent I' of the war, 
and that of the Ì\\'/) Englar..d's position will have improved 
considerably more than that of Germany. Both will be 
bf'tter able to manufacture for export than ever before, 
and both, as a consequence of their great need of money, 
\\-ill be forced to' go after overseas trade even more 
aggressively than in the past. Just how much their huge 
war debts are going to handicap them in their rene\\:ed 

ommercial acti,"ities it i<; difficult to forecast just yet. 
(;erman
r's carefully prepared financial scheme was 

a"ed on the e....pectation that her enemies would be 
'torced to pay lwr war bill through indemnities. This 
hope appeared to persist in Government circles during 
most of tht' first \,ear of the war, and even down to the 
time of the latest -loan efforts were made to keep it alÌ\'e 
:in the hearts of the German peopk. .-\s a matter of fact 
the sum total of the indemnities Germany is likely to 
receive is represented by the " fines" that were le\'ied 
upon occupied French and Belgian cities in the first 
months of the \\ ar, As long ago as the beginning of the 
present year-three months before the great drive at 
,Terdun had been definitely halted-it was an open 
s
cret in Washington that Germany would be quick to 
wekome a peace that would involve not only her with- 
drawal from Belgium and France without the receipt of 
indemnities, but even the payment of an indemnity to 
the former under the euphemistic title of a .. reconstruc- 
tion fund," 
Since it is absolutely certain, then, that Germanv will 
not be able to pay hèr war debt with indemnities 'levied 
npon Russia and France, and since it is likely that 
this debt will be increased by a payment to Belgium, 
and also to Serbia and France, it is hard to see how 
she can e<;cape paying the penalty of a huge financial 
crash for erecting those precarious" houses of cards," 
he
 unbacked war loans. The dead weight of her idle 
shIps and stagnant export trade must also be felt in 
(;ermany long after both ha\'c begun to move once more 
a
 tll(' British Kavy lowers it" bars, 
\\Ïth anything Ibs 
han the clean-cut victory that 
would enable her to sInh her debts upon her enemies' 
sl;oulders-an ,almo
t negligible co.ntingency-Germany's 
after-the-war finanCla} problem will be a staggering one, 
and not the least difficult part of it will be to per- 

uad(' her people to tak
 back in paper what they gave 
111 gold, Indeed, there IS much tu support the view of 
thos
 who l
old that the Kaiser's greatest trouble is 
commg. not 111 the settlement with his enemies at the 
peace conference, but in thp settlement with his own 
deluded people after the peace c(,nference. The German 
pcoplt' they !>elY helve, under the stimulus of war enthusi- 

lsm, fr
ely di ibbld out their gold for iron rings and 
non n31I:-;, but when they learn that their life savinfTs 
haw "',\11(' in a lump to \.)ay for a \\ar which has mo
t 
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signally, failed to accomplish what they had been assured 
it .would, they are like1
'" to develop, to say the least, an 
unsuspected intractability. 
If \\e knew what course the German Government 
,\ould pursue in the way of paying off its war debt, we 
should be in a better position to forecast what effect 
the existence of this debt will ha\"e upon Germany as a 
competitor for the wodd's trade, In the case of England, 
which has financed the war bV perfectly legitin'late 
methods of remarkable astuteness, the influence of her 
new debt would seem to be perfectly clear. A con- 
tinuation for an indefinite length of time of some such 
rate of taxation as the country has shown itself so well 
able to bear during the war, 'combined with continued 
,md perhap<; incrf'ased national and personal economy, 
should ultimately see England through with a clean 
slate and a clean conscience. The high taxes will, of 
course, mean that the cost of living will remain high, and 
this, in turn, will keep wages up, thereby increasing the 
cost of production, Should ocean freights remain any- 
where near their present level for a number of years, it 
is possible that the cost of living in England might become 
as high as in the l
nited States, though that i
 an unlikely 
contingency. \Yages, however, are hardly likely to 
increase quite proportionately to food, and it is probable' 
that the higher 
tandard of living of the American work- 
man will always keep his pay higher than on the other 
side of the .\tlantÌc, 
Still paying lower wages than the Cnited State
, 
England has but to bring her industrial organisation up 
to that of the former to be able to turn out goods more 
- cheaply, and it will be found that a long step has been 
taken in this direction during the war. The advantage 
that England will still enjoy a<; the wodd's principal 
carrier will rather more than offset the considerably in- 
creased expense she will be under for raw matc'rials 
from abroad. 


International Trade Alliances 


While it would be idle to speculate bcCore the peace 
settlement concerning international trade alliances to be 
entered into after the war, it is quite possible to obsen'e 
already the set of certain significant currents in some 
of the individual nation:;, The British Empire, for 
instance, appears to be inclining strongly toward tlw 
throwing up of a tariff wall, not only with the ubject of 
protecting new industries which may have sprung up for 
supplying goods hitherto bought from Germany, but 
also-and principally-with the object of curbing the 
increase of German wealth and power. The decision 
on thi
 score, it is urged, is one which cannot wait for 
peace--time deliberation, for some kind of protection must 
be devised against the seven thousand million marks 
worth of German goods which ha\Te been accumulated 
during the war for the purpose of .. dumping" upon 
foreign markets as soon as the seas are open for Gellnl11 
ships, The figure may be an exaggeration, but there is no 
doubt that Germany's imperative need of money, as well 
as her desire to regain lost markets, will induce 
ler to 
endeavour to kill two bird
 with one stone by offenng an 
unprecedented quantity of her goods at very low prices, 
Kat only in England. but even more insistently from 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and India, there is a 
cry for adequate protective measures against German 
" d
1mping" immediately after the war, as well <;ts for 
the initiation of some scheme calculated to restnct to 
the minimum for an indefinite period German trading with 
all parts. of the British Empire, There is no mi
takil!g 
the strength of this feeling, I t is evident not. ol!ly 
n 
the growth of very powerful anti-German societies 111 
England and the Dominions and Dependencies, but also 
in the utterances of some of the most conservative mem- 
bers of their Governments, 
It is just conceivable that Germany may be in strong 
enough position at the Peace Conference to insert pro- 
visions insuring her against the formation of a customs 
union among the Allies, but nothing less than sending the 
Rriti"h Fleet to the bottom of the sea could prevent 
England, once she so desired. from throwing up such 
tariff walls as she pleased about her own Empire. That 
such a wall against German goods-and it would operate 
to restrict German influence generally a<; well-is not 
only desirable but iml e "ati,'c, I am thoroughly c011\'inced. 
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Mountain 


Passes 


By William T. Palmer 


S O:\IEHO\Y our British mountain passes haye 
, ... only an "off-day' attraction for the climber 
- and mountaineer, Certainly, in his route trom 

 ,Keswick, such a one is compelled to tr,1mp 
O\'er 
ty Head, or approaching from Langdale has to en- 
dure the torments uf 
teep and stony Rosset l
l1\"ll as a 
prelude to his pleasure. But in this mutoring geñerd.tion 
une mav easily find habituees of \\"asdale whu know 
nothing of eithèr the " rynos
 or the Stake pa
se
, thoug-h 
neither is far away, And the S'lme circumstance may be 
found both in \\'ales and in Scotland. 
There seem.;; to be a strong prejudice that mountain 
passes must be all alike. For my own part I am just in 
from two days in the Central Grampians where the 
f<"mou" Glcn Tilt and Larig Ghru passes were taken on 
successive days, and certainly cannot agree there is any 
common ground in the scenery there. A fe\\ months ago 
I renewed acquaintance \\ ith the passes about Glencoe, 
including the DeYÎl's Staircase (a soldier's nickname 
this for a \Tery moderate ascent!) from Rannoch :\Ioor 
to Kinluchleven, and some time earlier \yas in tl!e dark 
depths of Glen l\e\'is, The Cumhrian passes are of course 
old familiar places. both as reg-ards the motor roads, the 
bridge paths (which sef\'e as modern tourist routes), 
and the nearly invisible "ùalcsman's \yays," 
.\ slight con"ideration shows that mountain passes 
may be divided, for accessibility, into the classes already 
mentionêd, The motur roads represent the great trunk 
lines (though they are exceptions). The droye ro<1d and 
the many .. passes of the cah'es" of the Highlands 
indicate the routes by which drO\'ers assembled their 
li\'e wares for the fairs which in the long ago were often 
held at points not even represented on modern maps by 
a place-name, Such roads. being disused. arc in some 
dd.nger of being- furgutten. and the casual touri
;t whll 
follows their green lines kno\ys nuthing of either the 
history or associations around his feet. 


Robber Routes 


Then there arc the robber routes so-called -selected 
nut always as secret places, but maybe because the \\'ay of 
pursuit. by brcakin

 sume bridge or damaging a ford 
cuuld bl' hindered until the twenty-four hours alIo\\ ed 
by the law of .. hot-trod" had ðPlred, and the robbers 
had the right of defending with violence their misgotten 
property, 
In choosing both dro\'e and robber route') a due regard 
had to be taken for forage for the beast:;: e\"en the wildest 
Highlander who e\'Cr lifted a Lowland cow had no clesire 
to present at home a bag of 
kin and bones. a fine animal 
emaciated by bad pasture and hard driving, How 
often, in follo\\ ing such routes, does one find an alp of 
sweet gra:,
 starred in the weary miles of heath and bog, 
Xor did the ancient cattlc-dro\:crs pnticularlv fa\'our dn 
nltra-narrow passa(,e between diff and bum, If, and 
because, thè Pass of Killil'cranJ...ic could not be a\ oided 
then that route \\as taken, but the narrow p,l.th made 
drivin
 tedious and mi
;haps almost certain. The thil'Í 
\\ ith his tiny knot of ill-gotten cattle mif.;ht lurk in crannies 
of the rocks, dri\.e hi... beast" up bums \\ hen other progres
 
\\ a-; impossible, and cross the highest and narro\\ cst ridges. 
hut not so the honest 111d.n \\ hose planning uf mountain 
roads \\'a<., for tll!' public good. and has mo,;t1\' continucd, 
One tinds it utterly impossible to a...:,embll' mountain 
pa"-ses under 
pe('ific banners. Thl'v arC' too individual. 
There is nothing in Britain like the Ldrig (
hru which has 
just given me a livcl
' 
crimmdge again...t \\et. 
no\\ and 
fluffy drifb. and almost caiN' I a night's bi\.oud.c on the 
lower bounùarv of the fon'o.;t of H.othiemurchus Rising 
nearly to 2,80ò feet, it i... for the most part of its Jwihh\ 
rough and ston\', but still it ol"cupie__ a mo...t l'mphd.ti( 
trough thJuugh tllf' Central (
r,ll11pi,ll1s, no k thdn four 
di<;tinct peaks of o\'er fUUl thou..;and feet peeping du\\ n 
into it... recessc'.. 
Compared "ith the passe<: of Cumbria, the I arig IS 
like an uncouth, 10o
e-lil11bcd hobbledeho':, Its I-re,lt 
length is last OH'r milc ; of moor, 
 tone<., ,lI1cl hog, \\ ith ,I 
gloriolb unconnTn.1 to appear,lI1('c ,< 
ty Head. Ull the 


other hand, is a jewel among mountain passes (it is not, 
ancl should not be, perfectly symmetrical). It laddcls 
up the screes frum \\"asdale Head, twist
 neath' round 
the corner of Great Gable. and skis do\\ n the èliff into 
fertile Borrowdale. In half a dO.ll'n miles it h,l'; pa
'ed 
through the whole !'cenic gamut. has attailH'd it
 little 
sensations, its wonderful quick changes. anù i" a thing 
for the memory tu cherish, But the long struggle of the 
Larig gives one hours of comparatiw tedium. inevitable 
no doubt \\ here X ature is shaped on the duubly-large 
scale of the Grampians. '" 


Motor Roads 


One can .,::arcely ,\('('ept a motor-road OH'r the I idges 
as a mountain pa
s without prote..,t. though such a
 Kirk- 
stone and Glencoe. Llanberis and Drumoehter ha\'e fine 
claims, Xor does the road winding into the Tros achs 
or that between Ben Cruachan above and Luch .\we 
besid
 really deserve the name of mountain pa,s unless \\'e 
also mclude the way through the gorge of Cheddar in 

omerset or some of the Derbyshire main roads. Some 
of General \\"ade's roads d.chien the height of respectable 
passes. but that was unavoidable, and the beautie" uf the 
De\'il's 
taircase or of Corriyarick (between D,Llhinnie 
and Fort .\ugustu
) are of a poor order. 
Eu t after all there i-, no comparison between the 
natural and the artificial in mountain passes. In thC' 
former the approach is usually by some ridge or inclined 
strata which fa\.'ou{s an easy if lengthy ascent. Generd.l 
\\'ade followed the example of all military engineers bv 
marking the point at \'.-hich it was necessåry to cro..,s Hie 
ridge, d.nd came up to it by a ,cries of mne or less steep 
zig-zags-a horrible mutilation of the face uf the muun- 
tain. Even in tll!' old Romdn routl., the 
ame di
,- 
crepaney wa... visible, though in less degn'e, prub,lLlv 
owing to the fact that t\\'o-\\'heeled chariob and liglÌt 
baggage carts wc're the only con\'C'yances to be prO\'ided 
for. The :\Iaiùen \\"a
: which passes the Pennine ncar the 
tup of Cross Fell on its \\ay to .\bton is d fair example 
of the Roman mountain road. The approach from 
,-\mblc
ide to Hi
h 
trcet "ould, of course, hd.VC' been 
steeper, but unfortunately the line of this road, pre- 
s\lll1ablv near Blue Ghd!. cannot be detinitdy traced in 
these d
L\'
, - - 
r onceÌ'ning the mountain passes which "ere ne\.'er 
intended for ordinarv cattle traffic there is little to sa\', 
Dalcsmen, snmggler.... sportsmen, climbers have beèn 
concerned in making these short cuts from point to puint. 
TIll" Lari
 Eildl' frum (;It:'n E.ti\e to Glen Coe, :\loses'" 
Gate bet\\ een the t\\ 0 (
ables in Cumberland, the \'arious 
miner's path
 in Snl'" doni a are all e
amplc__ of this t'1)e, 
These passes often touch sCt'nes of great beaut\". buf for 
the most part their object remains 
tricth' IÌtilitarian. 
There is a girdle round 
nO\\ don from L1an beri" OWl' the 
neck between Crib Goch. do\\ n into Cwm l)\'1i d.nd OWl' 
to the pass bet" een Lliwedd and the main mountain which 
certainly introduce
 one to some glOl;ious rock scenerv, 
Other routes arc mere grinds up scree and boulder 'and 

Iippery grass withuut the 
Iightest o1f...
,t in the \\'d.\' of 
interest. Xo one, for instance. get... much pled
url' 'out 
of 
ticb P,lS'- (to the north of Helwlh-n) or Ílom the 
miner'" track \\hich cro...
 s the mal<h\' mour from 
Penyg\\'ryd past the (
lyders for Og\\'en :md Bethesd,l, 
The con' bCÌ\\een the Glnlers and Tryf.wn ab..,uJutcly 
hick" the bed.utv of tho
1 mountains, and dnother de- 
pre"..ion on the Ùg\H'n side prevents anything good being 
visible there Rut the tr.-tÜ: "an.;; the quarryman at' 
led.<:t dn hour cump,m'd \\ ith the circuit b\' I1ldiri road to 
Capd Curig and up the disappointing 
aÌ1t Ffrancon, 
Th
n' dre mountain r,outf's ,:nd paths among the 
Penmnes, but re\\ that d.rf' mtere:'tmf," a"- pas'-f''' The walk 
from the fces to the Edm hy \\'dY of High Cup Xick, is 
about thl' best that cumt'
 to mind. for the lonely \-allev 
of Birkù,th' lie.. deep in the moor dnd the de'-C'ent" beyond 
the 1:>a
 . t/I,rough the gredt \\ hin..tone outcrop. is 
teep 
and mten'..,tmg, The o
her route:> are men line
 ri--ing 
tp ,lI1d 0\ l'r hH'dt muonsh hUl1lmock, d.1lC1 cert,linly "il- 
ne.., little of 
dturl"S 
randcur. 
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T HE" ,II' i" changing" the val lies of .ill thing
 great 
<tnd 
mall ; among the lesser une
 is the 
ignilicanec 
dU.1 'hing in the puhlic mind to certain prok

ions 
and \'ucdtions of life. Take for instance the title, 
Professor. .\ Profe.....,or has been ah\ a ys popular! y 
supposed to han: an air of antiqueness, to tN' a lJolite 
\\'on1. clinging to him; he has been regarded as a being 
(:-.ome would e\ en say a thing) entirely detached and remote 
from the daily occurrences and idea::. of life. Xow We' 
find Wl' owe to a Professor one of the most vivid repre- 
sentations of the facts of war in Belgium and in France 
and to another Professor wh.Lt is 'certainly the most 
acute description of the state of feeling whkh thi::. war 
ha-.; created at home. Thus once again doe,> war destroy 
the artifIcialities of peace, and serve to re-establish reality 
in our minds 
It is now some little time since 'Messrs, :\IacmilIan 
puhlished Lcavcs ;rom a Field .Yale Book, by Profe
sor 
::\Jorgan (55, net). It still shares with Boyd ('ahle's 
Hel,uClt thc Lill['s the distinction of being the mo,.,t ,i\'id 
description of this war as it actually is acros
 the 
Channel. Profe"sor )lorgan has the po\\'er of making a 
scene li,'e with a very few words; sometime
 he i
 in- 
dined to strain this power. which is the only adverse 
criticism one c
n make, the re,.,ult being a certain loss of 
spontaneity, . \part from that ed.eh picture stands ont 
thruhhing \\"Îth life, and al.ls. ,ü times, with agunv. 
Hut there is e\ er a fine reticence in the more terrible 
pdssage-.;, "hich i
 as dtedi\'e and as a\H'-inslJiring ao.; the 
murders IIff the stdge in a Creek traged\', .. Huhs 
Hdhadur," the opening stor
T, is a littk hit o(}Üstury tha t 
willli\'l' ; it tells of the visit of Lord Roherts to a huspital 
fIJI' Indian troop"- on hUd.rd a !-.hip in a French harbour 
on his last \'Îsit to France, "Stukes'", Act" is a fragment 
of militdrv history; indeed it may be said that all these 
sturies desl'f"\'c to el1flure hecausl' of tI\!' IInderl
 ing 
Lld, d... w('11 for their high literary achicn'l1lent. They 
will dOllbtle..,., in VI ar... to come form tI\(' hasis of man\, 
tale..., amI thc ...fory-writer "ill tmn to them for locdl 
colour when he writes ahout the (;reat \\ ar. Prufe::.::.or 
i\lorgan's book ha... th,
 quality of a classic. 


My Brother's Keeper. 
The other Profe,.,sor to whom WI- haye referred, is 
Professor Jacks. )lessr,;;, \\ïllianb and Xorgate haye 
ju::.t published a collection of two and twenty essays 
from his pen, entitled F/(II1
 the Human Encl, 2S'- 6d. nèt. 
These essays reflect irl.a wonderful \\a\, the perple:\ities, 
worries and distml}dnces \\ hich ha n
 heen cdused in the 
minds of so 111dny of liS by the \\ ar dnd hy thuse clld.nges 
in our dttitude toward", life \\ hich unprecedented CirC1I111- 
stallCLS h.1\"e compdled, Singularly exquisite is the 
chapter un " the p_'accflliness of being at war." "I 
bclie\'e,' he writes, .. that the Wd.r has brollg-ht to En
- 
land a p
aCf' uf mind such a<; she has not p::Jsses..,,'d for 
gener,ttions," Is not thi" a true belief, and realising it 
is it not as it wele balm for one's own sore heart or 
wounded spirit? 
.\ tìner ::.tudy in irony hac; surely ne\'er been penne I 
than the e"'SdY "Organisation in Tartaru...,.. but there i
 
one Pd...,.,age in the pre\'ious e::.say, .. .\m I my hrother's. 
J...eeper, ' for which Professor Jacks \\ i1l \\ in the gratitude 
of eyery thllughtful p
r...on in the country, .'\.-.; we d.ll 
know there is a con,,-iclerahle school of "cl1timentalists 
who ha\'e con..,titull'd them-.;e1n'o.; into the J...eeper
 of their 
hI other,.; their ad\ io has tìUed columns upon colul1lns 
ill the 11l'w<;papI'b, e\ er ...inl 
 .\ugu::.t, Il)q: it has 
latterly ...lopped O\'('r on tu the hoardings. \Ve a..k the..," 
good people to in"cribe on the tablets of tht, memory 
this pa..,sage; for it i::. an hone::.t and true report of the 
e\il which is so often "rought in other men's lives by 
well intentioned but impertinent interferenc p , 
1" there anvthing in thi... world \
hich!><J rou'>..,., the inlligna- 
tion of a o
1f-P''''pP' tm man a<; tllP discO\'er\' that another 
man i pn ,u'11În
 .. tl, do him good." not from 10\ l., not 
from ppn-onal 
tfp. tion. but from J. <'old-blooded - 'n

 
of dut\' Put \four 
lf in the pu,ition, not of the k, eper, 
hut of th.. blllth( r "hn; bpin
 kept on the...e 
erm"', 
\\"oulrl \ I III I. it "'nuld yvu ,
 ccrt it " ould 

ou \1>Jt .l\," rh" pn itinn l' 'plÎte intn!L-l..\bk h'I'Hili It, 
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Striking Thoughts 


ing di*u..tin
 
 Thi
 fellow di"like::> \11e. h.lte
 11ll', \\'lIulcl 
h,' glelù if 1 \\crt' out of 1'"i"tcllcC, dnd J l't forceo.; hinbelE 
in the name uf hi" tlut\. to look aftci 111\1 interest... to do 
1111' good! \\ hat doe'" he know of mv Ìntnests' \\ h.lt 
CUlt he hno\\', h.lting ]11e .1.., he duL...'? fhe prig! The 
monster! Let him gu to tllP dnil ! ,. rhi5 is "h.lt ,on 
would J.n,,\\'er. .\ncl, looking .It thl' matter from 'the 
human enù, I cannot see that you \
ould he wrong, ,\ 
sycophant. ,L ÌlMdy, a "'ponge. k11lming on \\'hich 
ide his 
bread was buttered, woulù answer dil1erel1tly. 


SOll1e Novels of the Day 


Dolores Fdlle, the last de;;cenrldnt of a r,lce of dissolute 
gentlemen, forms the central figure in ()ran!Je.
 and Lemons, 
by D, r. F, Harding (Cassell dnd Coo, hs,) The book is, in 
fact. her life hi5tory, and it is also a very clevcr study in 
ff'minine psychblo
y, though the reader \\ill find it a little 
difficult to understand nomlcs' uncanny devotion to Amadis, 
the .-\rgentine scoundrd who fouled -ctll that It<<' touched. 
\\'e ht'gin hy disliking Dolores, but gra(hl.lllv thp tìneness of 
her wa\'wdrd character is made l11dnife!:>t, and long before the 
end of the book is redched we are in full sympathy with her. 
The novel is one of unusual melÎt, and, if a 1ìrst booh, i
 of 
the highest promise d.nd no small measure of athievement. 


,Yo (;ra,m ImllR<', by I Jild.L p, ('uming... (John :\IurrdY, 5s. 
net) i" d study in rt'11l1llci,ltion, Oich E\'er.lrd, who is intro- 
duced to the leader d.t the cllbl' of his <;dmbridge c.neer, is 
made by his c011\'ictiuns to [t'nouncc fir"t his .l"'l'ir.ttions a.., .l 
writer, and then the \\oman he lo"t's, and dll the time he i.., "0 
self-analytic and introspecti\"l' th.1t we Me l1"t quite ::.ure 
whethel the writer i-; cOIhciouslv or uncon..ciUlblv endl'.L- 
\ ourin
 to show "h,lt a ::.null sflui he 1'0'" e,"e..., lit: lin'::. hy 
the he.ttitude, .. Rles::>ed .tn' the meek," and turns the uther 
cheek \\Îth the greatest ple.lsure. 1'0 a large e:\tent the man 
is :-'duificed tu the plot-but it md.ke::. a very re.ld.Lblt, :otory. 


It i.. dlwcl.v,;; rdreo.;hing in d. novel to meet with a dldr.tdcr 
"ho Cdn conìm.l11d the rearIer's who\e-hedrted .LdmÎr,ltion, ami 
...uch a 0111' is Felicity in Fclicil'V Croflull, hy Mdrgul'1ite Bry.lIlt. 
(Hcinemdnn hs, net,) Felicity i::. no young girl, but a n1J.t1'On 
with a grO\
n-up daughter, .lnd her charm lie.; in her pel petuell 
youth d.nd a quality that forms an ennobling- int1uence on 
those \
ith whom 
he comes in contdct, She understood 
dnd carried into daily life the true spirit of self-sacrifice under 
circum.;tances that "tried her to the ntmost. .\n e:\cellent 
foil to Felicity's strength is her friend Stella Preston, throuci h 
whose weakness the gredter part of Felicity'-; troubles dri
,' 


RroûJnic, by _\gnes (
ordon Lennox, (.John L.lI)(', (h), is 
the ::.tory of a capricious little wOIH:.tn of \nglo-lt,lli.l11 l>.tn'nt- 
age, who nMrried with no more th.m l
ler(; .tflt'ction for her 
husband, and Cdnw to regret it \"hen the 0111' 1l1dn for her CAme 
into her life, The storv would 1M....!' hecn much more eH'l'eti\,
 
\\Îthout the dddition õf a most impos
ibk' vill,tin, Rudolf de 

Ioro to wit, who says .. Ha, hd! " in the approved style 
of mdodramd dnd utterly fdils to cO!l\'ince, He is nt'r' 

.lry, 
however, for the workiñg out of the rdther m.ichine-m:llL
 
plot, in which the reallv live tìgure is Brownie herself, a de\ er 
study of an unusudl and attrd.cti\'e type of wonMn. 

Ir, Eric Leadbitter ha<; a WdV of tdhing snldll lÎ\'e::> dnd 
sn1:l11 hdPpeningo.; and nuking tlìem e:\tremely interesting, .L 
tdlcnt he evincc.., to the full in Th(' Ruod to .Yaw/1m: (George 
.\lIen .1Iltl {-I1\\ in, (I
,) Joe l'edping, the green
rocer's son, 
determined to ri
.' in life, dnd the fortunate aceirlents J.nll 
little mC,11111l''''
 _'" hy which he dchil'\ I'd his aim ùeh,l::.c r.tther 
th.LI1 n'fine the m:m himsdf. in ..,pite of his SUrf.lCL polish, 
One cannot quit. avoid thc impn ,,,ion th,It the .lUthor I",
, 
to a cert.tin e:\tent. sacrit\ced d.n excellent p"-ycholugic_d study 
-to \\'It, Joe to the nldking of his !:>tory. for Joe',., f.Ülure in 
led ruing thp dpeper leo.;50ns of life is cdrried d.lmost too fdr for 
credence, In spite of this, the story never fails in .. grip," 
but carries the reader along to the .. :r-;owhere " of its end, 
minu,> the proverbial dull page. 
There is a good ùeal in Thf Willà
 0; the World, hv T.Llhot 
:\Iundy (("a<;,.,
ll and Co" (b,) to J't'minrl thf' rplder of Kipling'
 
A illl, His fascinating, e\.asp<>rdting Jasmini. in spite of the 
power with which he endows her, will ,Ipp' al to those 
who know the Ea...t, and the German intlÎgue, 0n which 
tllP whole "-torv i
 hJ.,,-ctl, i, 1l'd:1 ('nongh to ;l1tl'n ,t ('\ l'll d. 
c'I!,tilJtb critic of the wort.... fill' -,tl.ll Y j
 .l :":(1(.<1 1111..... 
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cA 7?!!mance of the South Seas 
13] H. VE FERE STACPOOLE 


SYNOPSIS: Jla:quart, an adventurer who has spent most 
of his life at sea, finds himself in S\'dllev on his beam ends. 
He has a u'onderfllt story of gold hiddm up a river in New 
Guinea, and makes the acquaintance of Tillman, a sporting 
man about tOlr. n, fond of yachting and racing, and of Houghton, 
a lull-educated Englishman out of a job, Through Tillman's 
influence he is introdu.::ed to a wealthy woolbroker, Screed, u'ho, 
haiJing heard !II acquari' s story, agrees to fillance the enterprise. 
Screed purcl/(/
{; a \'aul, the" BarraCl/da," Just before they 
leave 111 acquart CIlcounters an old shiþmate, Captain Hull, 
u.ho is fullv acquainted u.ith his nllaillies, Hull gets in touch 
with Screed, who engages him and brings him aboard the yacht 
just as they are about to sail, They arrive at Neu: Guinea and 
anchor in a lagoon, They go by boat up a river û:here they 
make the acquaintance of a drunken Dutchman, Wiart, l('ho 
is in charge of a rubber and camPhor station, Here they 
meet a beautiful Dyak girl, Chaya, According to JIacquari's 
story a man lIamed Lant, lvho had seized this treasure, sunk his 
ship and 'murdered his crew with the exception of one man, 
"Smith." Lant then settled here, buried the treasure, and married 
a Dyak woman, chief of her tribe, Lant u'as murdered by 
. , Smith," iI:hom Captaill Hull and the rest make little doubt 
was no other than .11 acquart. Chaya, with whom Houghton 
has fallen in love. is Lani's half-caste daughter, '\'1 acquart 
guides them to a spot on the river-bank where he declares the 
cache to be, They dig bllt find nothing, íhen he starts the 
surmise that the Dyaks ha,'e moved the treasure to a sacred 
grove in the jungle. Wiart is his authority He persuades 
his shiPmates to go in search of it, The journey leads them 
through the Great Thorn Bush, u:hich is a mst maze from u'!',iclz 
escape is impossible 7f'ithout a elue, JIacquart and 
I ta
t 
desert their companions, As night lalls a woman's VOlce 
s 
heard calling, and Cha\'a, ansu ering their cries, discm'ers 
them.. throl/Kh her helþ they at last escape from tlze maze to find 
that Jl.iacquart alld Wiart hare returned to the Barracuda, 
These two find the cache and unearth il,,: gnld, .4 IzURC kllld 0/ 
man-ape ente"s the yawl at this junctnre, and kills both J arky. 
the native, and lJïarl, leaving .\1 acquart alone with the dead 
bodies and the 
o'd. 


(' H.-l. PTER XXVII (continued) 
The Gold Fiend 
M :\CQU:\RT stared at the sight before him. Then 
he tried to get the corpse of Wiart overbo,!-rd, 
It was a most terribly difficult business. \\ Iart 
did not seem to want to go in the least, once 
or t\\ ice when he slipped back on to the deck, just as 
Iacquart 
had almost got him over t
e rail, his face, i,: the full glare of 
the sun showed a !.'Tin as If he were dendmg the eftorts of 
the other. fhe inj
ry to the eye gave him the appear
nce of 
having just fought with som-
one, his clothes were m di
order, 
his collar half otf, and his necktie all askew, F,rom a dlsta
ce 
as Macquart recommenced the business of trymg 
o ge,t him 
over it looked as though a drunken man were bemg ejected 
fron: the Harrawda, rhis time Macquart was successful, 
and the body went ovel ,md floated oft on the current that 
flowed river\'..ards past the yawl. 
It was an hour after noon now and l\lacquart, who had 
not eaten since dawn. felt f,1Ïnt from his exertions and .from 
want of food, Lea" ing <t
ide this feeling, he was affhct
d 
with a slight confu"ion of thought, or rather want of po\\er m 
co-ordinating his thoughts. , 
He went into the galley and found the remams of, the 
food left by Jacky that morning, In the loc
er ?n t
e nght 
hand side there was plenty more food, BISCUIt tl!1s and 
cans of preserved meat and vegetables, condensed milk and 
so forth, 
'Iacquart até, and as he ate, his eyes roamed about 
hither and thither He read the Libby and Ar!llour labe
s, on 
the meat cans. and the measure of his ('xtrao
dmary I,>osltlOn 
might ha\"C' been taken from the feeling of InCongrUIty an
 
strangene"., with \\ hich the"e commonplace labels filled his 
mind, d ' 
The place where he was seemed remote from tht' or mary 
\\ orld as 
irius, 
He could hear a faint chuckle now and then as the lagoon 
water lapped the planks. and occasionally a faint groan from 


the rudder, There were all sorts of little facts about the 
lagoon that spoke in all sorts of little ways only to be dis- 
tinguished and interpreted by a person who had nothing to do 
but listen, 
Thus the drift of the current was unequal in rapidity, 
sometimes a fairly strong swirl would lip the bow and swing 
the rudd. r to starboard a few inches, or a log would corne 
along half-submerged and rub itself against the planking, or a 
faint bubbling sound would tell of a spring blowing oft its 
superfluous water in the lagoon floor. 
The Lagoon, seemingly so dead and inert, was, in reality, 
always at work, fetching in drifÌ\\Ood from the river, expelling 
it again, raising or lowering its level in some mysterious way 
independent of the sea tide or river flow, stopping up old well 
heads on its floor, opening new ones, getting rid of all the 
detritus that a tropical forest hands to the water. 
Macquart sat for a while after he had finished eating, 
listening to these vague and indeterminate voices, then though 
the gold was always in his mind, the recollection of the two 
baskets of treasure left on the bank came to him for the first 
time, 
He left the galley, landed, and seized the basket that 
Jacky had laid down before going to his death, Then 
struggling on board with it he stood undecided as to whdt 
he should do, 
It was impossible to store anything in the cabin, He 
could not go down to that place again. There remained the 
hold and the fo'c'sle. He had never exploc
d the little hold, 
but he knew the fo'c'sle; he came to the fo'c'sle hatch, paused 
a moment, and then, just as a person shoots coal into a cellar, 
he emptied the contents of the bag down it. He had no time 
to waste stowing this cargo whose horrible proportions in 
relation to his puny efforts were ever looming before him, It 
was like being in front of a great golden mountain that had 
to be removed piece by piece and in pocketfuls, Added 
to this fantastic labour would come-on its completion-the 
problem of escape from the lagoon in the Barracuda single- 
handed; added to this the ternble problem of the disposal of 
Jacky's remains, 
No man outside of Nightmare-land was ever confronted 
with such a position as that which faced 
Iacquart urged on by 
gold lust. 
In the grasp and under the whip of the gold demon aU 
the powers of his mind were subservient to the main desire. 
He turned now with the empty basket in his hand. re- 
gained the shore and carne back with the other full basket, 
shot the contents down the fo'c'sle hatch, listened till the 
jingle of the last rolling coin ceased, 
nd then flushed, 
breathing hard and full of new bfe and energy, 
started off, with both baskets rolled up under his arm, for 
the cache. 
Here with one of the mattocks, he cleared the earth 
carefulÍ y away from the ne'\.t treasure bo:\.. and then working 
with his hands, began to e'\.tract it. Work as carefully as he 
might, the rotten wood of the box sides broke to pieces and 
the coins fell about loose; he had no one to hold the basket 
open and he spent ten minutes in fruitless attempts to devi"f' 
some method to keep the thing erect and yawning, 
Failing in this he was condemned to hold it open with 
his left hand and fill it as best he could with his right. 
He succeeded finely in this way as long as the coins were 
in mass, but when it came to the last few hundred scattered 
loose, ah! then the real trouble began, Every coin had to be 
picked up. His task-master Sd.W to t,hat" To lc
,:,
 one sing
 
golden coin ungathered was a physical ImpossibIlity, 
nd It 
wa
 during the picking up of these that Ha
te kept crymg to 
him "speed," and Im,tgination kept painting the awful 
labours still before him. E\'cry last coin of all that cache 
had to be removed, for each of tht.,. terrihle thin b 3 had L 
power a" great as the ma"" Each \\as a sovereign or d 
Louis 
Each represented four dollars or fi\'e dollars, and hH' 
dollars to Macquart. who h,td alwd.\ s known poverty, five 
dollars dre ed in gold in the form of .1 sovereign, constituted 
a power against \\ hich th
're \\as no appl'al. , . 
He whimpcled a" he picked amongst the soIl, whlmpeled 
like a woman in distress, 
The heat of the day \\as great and the sun struck hed.vy 
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on him all the time the sweat was pouring from him, and a 
thirst. tremendous as the thirst of fever, \\ i thered his soul, 
Then when the last coin was salved, he tool-.. the basket 
carefully by both handles, rose to his feet and lifted it, 
He had intended to fill both baskets, but he had com- 
plete!} forgotten this intention, and indeed the present load 
was as much as he could carry-almost more than he could 
carry , 
He had got halfway between the cache and the lagoon 
bank when one of the handles of the basket broke, the basket 
swung over and a torrent of coin fell with a noise like the rush 
of rain amidst the leaves and grass. , 
A faint jingle told of coin striking coin, then nothing 
could be heard but the crying of the parrots in the trees and 
the v..ind stirring the branches. 
)Iacquart carefully seized the basket by the edge on the 

,de of the broken handle so that no more of the contents could 
e
cape, then he placed the basket by a tree trunk, then J1e 
proceeded to hunt for the lost treasure. He seemed qUIte 
unmoved by this disaster, but in reality he was stunned. It 
is not the weight that makes the last straw figure as the last 
straw, it is the psychological moment. This accident that 
would have made Macquart swear earlier in the day now 
made him dumb, 
Then, with what seemed a terrible patience, he went 
down on his knees and began to collect the coins. He stripped 
awa} the long leaves as well as he could and the ground vines. 
Here and there he could see the faint glint of a metal disc and 
whenever he saw one he pounced. The light was not very 
strong, on account of the foliage above, yet it was sufficient 
for his purpose, 
And now as he laboured on hands and knees, rooting 
about like an animal, movements in the branches above 
became apparent, and twenty little faces, some upside down, 
could be seen watching the worker with an earnestness 
ludicrous, yet somehow horrible, 
:\ monkey is a grin when it is not a grimace, and nothing 
L<ln be imagined further removed from honest mirth than these 
mcarnations of laughter- -nothing certainly than these little 
faces amidst the leaves looking dówn at 1\lacquart. 
Then one of them plucked a big, squashy-looking fruit 
lrom one ,}f the branches and flung it, 
It hit 
Iacquart in the small of the back and he sprang 
to his feet with a yell. The blow had been <l sharp one, and 
coming unexpectedly there, where he fancied himself alone, 
the shock had badly upset his nerves, 
He glanced wildly about him, Then he saw his tor- 
mentors and shook his fist at them, 
His outcry had stLlrtled them, but they recognised at 
once that he was unarmed; they knew that he was angry 
and that they were the cause of this anger, and they knew 
that he was impotent and the knowledge of all this filled them 
with joy, 
They pehed him now with little nuts whilst, pretending 
to ignore them, he went on his hands and knees again, As he 
worked he placed the recovered coins in the side pocket of his 
('Qat. Thea as he worked, something that was not a nut hit 
him on the brim of the hat which he had pushed back to save 
his neck-bounced over his shoulder and struck a broad leaf 
III front of him, It was a gold coin, 
He had made a great mistake in placing the basket by 
the tree trunk, for there was an air shoot hanging by the tree, 
and sliding down the aIr shoot one of the monkey folk had 
captured the basket and its contents, spilling most of them 
on the way up, 
But there was enough left for ammunition, and Macquart, 
looking up, got a fistful of sovereigns in his face. He turned, 
saw that the basket was gone and then, forgetting that he was a 
man, with the howl of a wolf he began to climb the tree that was 
nearest to him. As he climbed, he shouted and swore at the 
creatures skipping above him, and the higher he climbed the 
higher they went, 
Then suddenly the branch he was climbing by broke and 
he fell, the next branch caught him, but only for a moment 
before it snapped under his weight, delivering him to the branch 
immediately below. 
He clung to it swinging by his hands twenty feet above 
the ground, 
The monkeys abo\'e, enraptured at this fine game that 
had been suddenly provided for them, pelted him, but he did 
not heed. 
He did not know how far the ground was beneath him; 
he felt that he was at an pnormous height in the air and that 
to fall would be sure dnth, He elLing, He tried to work his 
way along the branch to\\ards the bole, it was Impossible; 
to do so he would haw blen forced to hang by one hand at 
a time and that WdS b'vond his strength; besides, the branch 
had bowed beneath his weight. He knew that he could not 
go on clinging for ever, that the faU must come certain and 
soon, yet his mind found room for fanta"tic thoughts. It 
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seemed to him the forest was in a conspiracy "ith John 
Lant against him, Trees, monkeys, leaves, vines, lianas and 
birds, all were .. setting on" him to rob him of his life; he 
saw himself swinging there, pelted by monkeys, the picture 
came to him as though it were the picture of another man, 
Then cramp seized him and he fell, 
The fall, so far from killing him, did not even break a 
bone, but he was half stunned, and he sat for a while with 
his hands to his head, whilst the world rocked and reeled 
beneath him, and the monkeys, who had descended limb by 
limb, pelted him and jibed at him as if to show the boundless 
and tireless malignity that hfe can tap through its creatures, 
Then, after a while, l\Iacquart rose up. He stood up a 
moment as if undecided and then made off back towards the 
cache, He went half running, half stumbling, talking and 
muttering to himself in a crazy sort of way, defeated, beaten, 
yet still led by the gold that was destroying him, At the edge 
of the cache he sat down and began digging with his hands, 
He had brought the other basket up close beside him and 
as he burst another gold box open he began fi.lling the basket, 
but his half crazy mind was now so obsessed by the idea of 
the basket breaking that he did not load it with more than 
five handfuls of coin and earth, for there was no thought now 
of sifting the COIn from earth or earth from coin, only the 
overwhelming and overmastering thought of speed, 
Then, with a load that a child could have carried, he 
started off at a trot for the lagoon edge, discharged his burden 
into the fo'c'sle of the yawl and returned. 
So it went on, and when the sun sank and the stars broke 
out above he was still running, whimpering like a child who is 
late on an errand and fears a beating, heedless of the rushing 
monkeys that flitted above him like a breeze in the foliage, 
heedless of everything except the vast labour on \vhich he was 
engaged-for he was not carrying gold now in his basket, 
but earth, under the belief that he had to empty the whole 
world into the fo'c'sle of the Barracztda. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
The Pursuer 
S AlI. when he parted from Chaya after having seen 
:\Iacquart and his party vanish in the thorn maw, made 
,back for the river at a trot, 
It was a nine or tell h(mrs' journey from the river to 
the thorn for Europeans cumbered with luggage. The 
return journey took Saji slightly over four hours, The 
runner who brought the news from 
Iarathon to Athens would 
have had little chance in a long distance race against Saji, 
Like a centipede, this man seemed to have a hundred pair 
of legs at his service to be used a pair at a time, so that he 
might run forever, or at least till all were worn out; his lungs 
were practically inexhaustible, 
I t was towards ten o'clock when he reached t:te Dyak 
village, and there under the stars he met the old W01f1an who 
was waiting for news, 
He told her everything, 
"So," said she, "he ha<; led them into the thorn city; 
that means he will come back, he and the other one, he will 
lead him to the hiding-place or he will destroy him before they 
get there, Now is your time to strike, but not till you have 
marked down the hiding-place," 
Saji nodded. 
ff Where is Chaya ? .. asked the woman. 
" She is following after," said Saji, "I came swiftly." 
The old woman went to the hut where she lived and reo 
turned with something in her hand, It was a parang, a 
Dyak knife in a leather sheath, She held it out to Saji, but 
he showed her that he was already possessed of one, taking 
it from his girdle and holding it before her in the starnght. 
" Give it to me and take this," said she. "I t belonged to 
Lant, it will know what is to be done and lead you," 
Saji took the parang and placed it in his girdle. Then with 
another word or two to the old woman he started off through 
the trees. By the river bank he took up his position amongst 
the bushes at a point that gave him a good view of Wiart's 
house and the landing stage, then he squatted down to wait 
and watch. 
He was watching chiefly by means of his ears, his eyes told 
him little of what was going on around him beyond the span 
of river bank where the house stood, His ears told him much, 
He could hear the river, a sound made up of a thousand little 
sounds, from the weak voice of the water washing bank and 
tree roots and landing stage, to the splash of fish jumping in 
the distance, The smell of the rivcr came with its voice, a 
smell of damp and decay, mixed with the musky perfume of 
river mud, 
Then on the other hand he could hear the voices of the 
forest, swept by the night wind, Hour after hour passed 
without lessening in the slightest the deadly vigilance of the 
watcher. He was thmkin,g of Chaya, The success of this 
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ChaUlJ, ø H._nce 01 the South Sea. I 


Illludrat.d 1>11 JO"l'h ,simJlfo", B.B I. 


" In the grasp 


of the gold demon all the powers of his mind were subservient 
to the main desire." 


hunt would bring him Chaya, When ne pre:'ented her with 
the gift of gifts she would be his, The old woman had said 
so, Chaya despised him as a monkey-slaver, she looked on 
him as a boy, When he proved himself a man in her eyes all 
\Vould be different, 
rhen of a sudden thought fled from him and feeling for the 
Punan stabbing spear at his side he bent forward and remained 
ri
id as a drawn bow. They were coming, He watched 
them as they parted, Wiart going to the house for his gun 
,md 
Iacquart going to the tent, Then they appeared again, 
coming along down to the landing-stage, l\Iacquart leading 
tit(' way, Jacky and Wiart followin
, 
They were going to take to the boat and once they were 
off it would be a simple business to follow th('m in the canoe. 
Tk watched thf'm arrant:int: the boat, then he sav. 
f<lcauart 


going towald:; the canoe. The boat pusl1('d off amI th, canoe 
followed it. 
Then Saji, with a wiIdh' bounding heart. ,aw th,It hl' hnd 
been tricked, These men whom he despis 'd in hi oul h,\d 
been cleverer than he. Ne\er for a moment had h... dn.1m..d 
that the canoe was in danger. ne\ er for a momt'nt had he 
fancied that their suspicions would ha\oe been rJ.i
ed an,\in...t 
him, And now he found him
df checkmJ.ted, renùered im- 
potent, tricked, and put out of the game. 
H(' "pran::; up amongst the bush('s, then he sank bad.. at' 1Ìn. 
To follow \V,\S impossible, to show himself or call out ml 'ht 
ani\" lead to a shot from that rifle Wiart could use so \\ell, 
He watched the bO:lt yanish round the river bend, th(,11 Ill" 
fell to thinking, 
rherc \V,lS not another canoe on the ri\'cr. all tIll' lì
llIn
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Dyal,
 \\'er"" at" sea, The ri\'er was no use, so he dismi
sed 
it from his mind; the only road he could take was the nyer 
bank and he did not know the road in the least. 
He knc\'.. the forest, but he had never hunted along the river 
hank. though his hunts had sometimes brought hi!O Ol
t on 
the river-side, However, want of knowledge of thlS stnp of 
the forest did not stay him in the least, The river would be 
his f.,'11idp, and picking up his spear he started, , 
He did not know in the least where the boat was mak'ng 
1or. he on!\' knew that it had gone down stream and down 

tream he made his wav, 
The road was easy at first, but presently it became bad, 

qua"hy and o\'ergrown with mangroves, The mangr
JV,
 
loot ,,('ems made by :Kature as a trap for t
le foot, 
ut S,lJl 
seemed to have eves in his feet and he dld not tnp, He 
pass('cl O\'er this difficult ground as swiftly as though the easy 
part
 of the forest, passed the belt of nipah palms that 
bordered it and struck in to the region of cutch and camphor 
tref'_, that lay beyond, always keeping in view the river on 
11I
 right. 
Bc
'ond the camphor trees came very easy ground, In the 
old days when certain animals were more frequently met 
\\Îth in' this part of the forest, they would come d?wn 
o drink 
at the river just here. and this fact was to weave Itself mto the 
te\.ture of the story of Macquart in a most unexpected manner, 
Saji had not made twenty yards across this e
sy ground 
"hen the earth gave under his feet, He made a wild effort to 
"'ave himself, failed, fell into the darkness and lay half stunned 
for a moment and half smothered by the rush of earth and 
nibble that had folIowed him, 
He had fallen into a pit trap dug in the old days, A bottIe- 
!"haped celIar in the earth covered over with laths and clay 
and growing plants. The laths made of split bamboo had 
decaved long ago, but the fine roots of the plants held the 
clay - together; it had consolidated and hardened, making a 
cellar top capable of sustaining the weight of a small animal, 
but not the weight of a man, 
In the old days the bottom of th
 pit had been dressed 
with sharp bamboo stakes, point upwards, Fortunately 
for Saji time had rotted these to dust. 
HI' lav for a moment, then he sat up, He knew at once 
\\ hat hid happened to him, and the knowledge rótored his 
f.lculties like a stimulant, Looking up he could see above 
the faint light that indicated the ragged opening through 
which he had fallen Then he rose to his feet and began' 
exploring his prison with his hands hc-ld flat, palms against 
t he walls, 
He was not long in discovering the e"act shape of the trap 
which was that of an inverted funnel. Having obtained 
this fact, he exploff'd the texture of the walls, 
Rain had never come in here, the earth covering and more 
especially the leaf covering of the roof, coupled with the fac t 
that the roof formed part of the gentle shelve of the bank to 
the river, had kept thE place dry, and the w.LlIs were of hard 
earth, but not so hard as to be proof against the point of his 
"pear. 
He had been carrying it ac;lant over his shoulder when he 
feIl, and he h.ld not released his hold on it, It was the first 
t hiJ1(
 he touched when recovering his fuIl consciousness, 
Having explored the texture of the walls, he turned to the 
question of the depth of the trap, By standing on tiptoe he 
could just touch the foliage on the borders of the hole in the 
roof with the spear-point. 
Having obtained all these facts, he crouched down on the 
floor of his prison to grapple with them, 
It was a ternble problem, No less than the problem of 
('scape from the interior of an inverted funnel whose walls were 
qf hard earth. 
For a long time he crouched wrestling with it, \Vhoever 
had dev'
"d this trap must, in carrying out his plan, have 
expended no little time and energy. The earth must have 
been dld\Vß up in basketfuls, the delvers carefully broadening 
the b,IS{' at the risk of an infalling of the walls, But the 
labours of the making- of it were nothing to the labours of Saji 
wrestling with the result. 
Un
hle to hit upon any means in the least fea<;ible, he 
"uddenly ro
e to his feet; as he did so, something touched him 
on hi<; ..houlder, It was the end of a ground liana that had 
been brought down by the spear head when he had e\.plored 
the op ning with it. The liana hung down like a rope; it was 
h:J1f an inch thick, 1 t was salvation, 
Inverting the spear and pushing the point into the further 
recess of the pit, he managed to seize the butt with his teeth, 
so as to b'.1ng it up with him: Even in the overwhelming 
JOY of findmg an easy and rapid means of escape, he did not 
forget for a moment the necL5sity of taking the weapon with 
him, 
It \Va'o impo<;sible to climb with it in his hands, and even now, 
holdin
 the extreme end of the butt in his teeth, he had to 
keep hi.., head bent with his chin on his chest as he climbed, 
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This made the process more laborious and more lengthy; it 
produced all sorts of extra vibrations in the rope of hana; it 
was his undoing, His uppermost hand had reached within 
a foot of the opening, when the liana broke, 
InstantaneouslY, he must have -so to speak-spat out 
the spear butt, else it would have been driven through the 
roof of his mouth, As it was, he found himself lying on the 
floor of his prison with the spear across him, 
He was shaken, but quite unhurt, and the fall, instead of 
demoraIising him, set him to wrestling again with the problem 
he had so nearly solved, Saji had fine qualities amongst his 
many defects, and the finest of them was patience under 
defeat, and steadfastness, The sea and the forest had edu- 
cated these natural qualities inherited from those ancestors 
of his, who had tracked and trapped and fished since the 
beginning of time, ambushed their enemies after weeks of 
patient watching, and secured their heads just as Saji hoped 
to secure the head of l\Idcfluart. 
That was the gift which would bring him Chaya, and. much 
as he valued life, that was the objeét for which he was shiving 
now, 
Though he had no enmity against :\Iacquart, the head of 
Macquart held him to its capture with a grasp stronger than 
the love of life, 
Saji had no enmity towards the animals he followed in the 
forest or the fish he followed in the sea, yet in the pursuit 
of fish Or beast life was nothing compared to he object of 
the chase. His busy mind, working now with the activity of 
a squirrel in a cage, suddenly struck upon a new idea, 
He began to attack the walls of his prison. Going down 
on his knees and with his spear point, he began digging away 
at the clay as though endeavouring to make the beginnings of 
a tunnel. Nothing was further from his thoughts than a 
tunnel. He was digging to bring down earth, 
If he could bring down sufficient to make a pile high enough 
to allow him to stand on it and grasp the vegetation at the 
opening, he fancied that he could save himself, Had the 
pit been flooded with the cold, practical light of day, I doubt 
if he would have attempted the business. 
He worked with the spear point. and then, like a digging 
animal. with his hands, He worked constantly and methodi- 
cally; he worked through the remainder of the night, through 
the dawn, and on into the day, Then he rested for some 
hours. and recommenced working through the evening. 
Before nightfall, he had brought enough day out of the pit 
side to make a mound three feet high in the centre, A tremen, 
dous amount, considering the stiffness of the eal th, and the 
fact that the higher the mound was built the broader spread 
its base. For every inch of altitude he had to broaden and 
thicken the base of this infprnal mounfl, As a matter of fact, 
to escape by this way it would be necessary to fill the wh.ole 
pit with clay, To come up on d rising tide of clay, The tl
1D
 
was impossible. His labour had given him employment whIch, 
after liberty, is the best gift a prisoner can receive, but that 
was all. 
Now, with the darkness, he knew that he was lost, that 
all the digging he could do would not save him, and knowin.g 
that he sat down to d
e, Saji had a terrible philosophy of hIS 
own, Whilst capable of endless effort, he was a fatal}st 
pure and simple, when faced with the impossible or the 111- 
evitable, 
He did not moan to himself or curse his lot, He had to dIe 
-well, then, he had to die, and there was no more to be said 
on the matter. He did not think, as he sat there, of all 
the pleasant days and good times he would never see 
gain, 
simply because such things were not for him, Blue skies to 
Saji were no more than blue skies to an indiarubher figure; 
sunshine was good because it warmed him, and for no other 
reason, When it warmed him too much, it was bad, Free- 
dom was good because it allowed him to move about and kill 
things, Food was good because it filled his sto
ach and 
satisfied his desire for food, He had neither sunslune, free- 
dom, nor food here, but presently he would not need them, 
His mind retired in to itself, folded up, almost ceased to 
exercise its functions. 
Long after dark, how long he could not possibly tell, Saji, 
seated in the darkness of his terrible prison, suddenly came 
to life and sprang erect with a shout, 
The sound of voices had come to him. Voices of human 
beings passing close to the pit mouth, 
(To be concluded.) 


\\ïth each day that passes the coat -frock comes more 
su,rely into its own. At present most of them to be seen 
bout 
are in serge or gaberdine, but it is likely that these wIll be 
replaced by linen, tussore, or shantung, once summer is here, 
There is a thick weave of linen that lends Itself uncommonly 
well to this tailored influence, and nothing could be cooler or 
more comfortable during the dog days, 
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The Supreme 
SUNBEAM 


Great as were Sunbeam records 
in pre-war races and trials, the 
achievements of Sunbeam cars 
in the 'present war offer even 
more convincing proof of abso- 
lute supremacy. For the 
present the Government needs 
aU our output. Rut you need 
not delay ordering a Sunbeam 
for delivery after the war . We 
have a waiting list, 
ø 
The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, Manchester: 112 Deansgate, 
Agents for London and District: J. Keele 
Ltd.. 72 New Bond St.. 
W, 


Duolop Tyros are fitted to Sunbeam Cars as standard. 
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Thi,s good-l
oking waterproof coat, although 
desIgned chiefly for trench wear is alBo of 
general military usefulness,' Þ 
The wide lap-over front excl..des both wind 
.and rain, The deep collar is fitted with a " ?:tí1 
 
special tab and bULkle, and when turned UP' ,r'" H 
closes comfortably round the chin. Openings 
..., ;,'. "- 
to the two large pouch pockets go right I I 
 
 
through, and so give easy access to one's in
 ' 

;
::'Wh? supplement this Trench Coat 
 1, '. g 'IS> \ ' 1 " 
wIth a pa
r of loose overa
 leggings (these 1 1 I: 
when not III use can be earned with room to . I' 
spare, in one of the pockets). will secure a I I 1" 

ompletely, protective waterproof outfit, of , ' ,e 
lIttle bulk, light in weight and ensuring every 
I possible freedom of move:nent, 
When ordering a Trench Coat, or if to be lent 
I on approval, height and chelt meaSUre, and 
reference, Ihould be given. 
NEW CAMPAIGNING VJATERPROOF 
 
 
PONCHO AND SLEEPING BAG. __-;::'" :-: '" 

..... _-= _ 
-
" -=-- 
This new and very practical military poncho well ,
 ",..:: 
 ' 
lIIOOts the dCffi3.nds of Active Service either for wear -
 
 .... ,, - -=.:- 
on foot or for mounted u.se. _ 
 -"- - 
The head pa...ooe
 through 8.n opening covered by a seml-c'rcular flap, which forme . 
deep, neatly,f.ttmg collar, 
The poncho ,..rves a_double purpose: as 8. waterproof garment readIly put 00 or 
taken of!', and presentmg no aperture through 
ich driviog rain can penetrate: a. .lI 
ample \\aterproof ground sheet, which hy a sImple huttoning arrang
ment mak... aD 
admirable .Ieer-iog hag, 
New Illustrated List of waterp ro.f., boot.. &c., at reque.t 
J. C. CORDING & C8d 
Waterþroofirs to H,M. the King 
Only Addre.ses : 
19 PICCADILLY, W. &35 ST. JAMES'S ST. 
s.w. 


Established 77 years ago 


High-Grade Waterproofs. 
The TRENCH Coat. 
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 while 'every penny is needed in the Country, it is 
 
; a duty to fit British-made tyres, of which there is a 
 

 plentiful supply. It will be a pleasure, too, if you fit 
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 They carry a Guarantee of 3.500 miles. against all road 
 

 risks, which cannot be said of any foreign tyre \Vith 
 

 reclsonable care d.nd luck they are good for 
 

o Foreign tyres are double and treble the guaranteed mileage. 
 
..... unessential im- 

 ports, yet British 
 

 motorists are buy- WOOD-MILNE, L Tn,. PRESTON. 
. 

 in
 them at the Wire: "Comfort, Preston." Tclephone: Preston 413, 
. 

 rate of 
3,500,OOO London l\Ianchester Avenue, E.C. 
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The Call 
to Arms! 
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He is leavIng the com 
lo.ts of home, at th" 
,all of King and CountT.}'. 
Don't forget that there 
IS une thing which i. 
'ntial, and that is tilt' 
p, r - readv mea. to 
\\ rite .md 't'li ,ou hOl' 
he is faring in 'Lanacl<
, 
,tnd ,.lml', and firing 
line. He 11( d.. .. Foun 
tain Pen, and he DE 
SERVES the be<;t. So 
pst find. LIt the t
 PI' , 
nib he u _3 and give him 
.\ \"'aterrnan's Idea1-th. 
.. :SAFETY" Type for 
preferencp, because it 
can be carried upside 
dU\\11 or in any position 
There is no other pen that gi\es >>0 much satisraction to those 
on ActÏ\.e Service. 
An Army Captain wrIte.' ;-" I ramlDt ,'peak too 'uglily "f 
e ffici
n,
Y and ..eliability It i8 all and more than you ltav! clanned 
for It, 
Another officer write8 :-" J "',,uldn't be wit/wilt it for any- 
thang, Jt'IJ the very thing to give a fellow In the army," 



 


WatéFffian.s 
rI
 I J---" l \ 
-a' i
W;@;
 ;.' . -.. -.l 
fou
Pen 


For the Regular Type. 10 f\ Bnd 11('1- I Fullest 8a1:iBr8
tion g'l
rl!lnteed. Nibs 
Mardø For the SAt< ETY T) þe end exchangeable If not 8ultable. Call or 
the New Lever Pocket Self
Filiin. send to . The Pen Corner..' Full 
T}þe. 12 6 and upwards. 01 range of pens on view for inspection 
Stationers and Jewellers e"erywhere. and trial. Booklet free from :- 
L. G. Sloan, CI}
lJctt <tomc\" , Kingsway, London. 
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The THRESHER .... 
\ Trench Coat , 
I 
WINDPROOF AND WATERPROOF. ....--I 
j
 UP to April 15th. 1916, seven thousand . 
British Military Olficers have pur_ I 
\ Ii ;P chased genuine Thresher Trench Coats. 
, , 
 t 
\ , SUMMER WEAR. 
All last Summer orders reached us f. 
continuously from B,E.F" and at present ! 
the demand shows no signs of slacken- I )'
f 
ing. which confirms our statement that 
 
the Thresher, lined detachable Kamekott, 
T \ 
li
 is the best garment for every purpose 
and every season. . ..þ 
Price - 
5 10 0 I 
... Mounted paUern ]5/6 extra. , 
I. : "', 
Send size of chest and approximate 
 
hej
t when ordering, 
, THRESHER & GLENNY, I 'I 
I . 
. . , 
Strand, London. .., 
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ARE \YE \YINXI
G TIlE \YAI{? 


T HESE words form the tot of a jeremiad contri- 
buted by Dr. Dillon to the current number of 
the Forlm:ghtly Review; and since thi<;' article 
has attained a wider publicity through the 
columns of the Daily lHail, his arguments de
ef\'e careful 
examination. 
In the first place he deprecates any attempt to hdittle 
the German achievements in front of Verdun on thc 
curious ground that the enemy's losses .. cannot hJYC 
exceeded 100,000, as there wcre hardly more than 3 00 ,000 
l
erman troops in action," Can Dr. Dillon really bc 
ignorant of the standing fact that the number of divisions 
actually identified up to :\Iay 1st was 31 and in addition is 
it not obdous that an enemy does not launch an attdck on 
this scale without taking care to provide adequate 
reserves? Has the author of this remarkable military 
estimate not heard that the enemy was compelled over 
and over again to reconstruct these divisions. His losses 
during the first month of the Verdun fighting were. on 
the mo
t conservative estimates, at least 100,000, and at 
the end of April certainly exceeded a quarter of a million. 
Even the official Germd.n lists. though a ludicrous under- 
e
timate of the truth, admit a monthly loss of over 
15 0 ,000 in the first eighteen months of war, and are we 
to believe that in the three months of the most sanguinary 
fighting of all, their losses have miraculously reached 
d minimum? As for the success or failure of this costly 
effort, the best way is to compare the flamboyant state- 
ments of the German press in the early days of the attack 
v.ith the insignificant results achieved. 
It is clear that we must look elsewhere for ('vidence 
that we are not winning the war, and it is 
earcely to he 
found in the following statement that .. the enemy is 
dttacking us and att,LCking violently, Th(' AlIi('s dre, 
dS usual, on the dcfen
ive, amply 
upplieù. one piously 
hopes, with men and munitions." It is difficult. we may 
SdY in parenthesis, to forgive the scorn which is harely 
c')ncpaled by the piety of D.. Dillon's hope
, but the 
r
al answer to this contention is that attacks. e\'en \'Ìolent 
attacks, art' only justified by success, and proceed !lttite as 
often from necessity as from strength. 
Dr. Dillon apparently finds some consolation, though 
very little, when his eyes are turned towards the sea: 
hut here again he is full of gloomy foreboding: .. We 
must sing Brit,\l1I1ia rule" the Wdves in a lower key 
for a time has come. \\'hl'n ('\'el y ndtion. ho\\ evü in- 


significant in its navy, may, if it pO
'je"<; a sufficient 
number of submarines, cripple or ruin the sea-borne 
commelce of its enemy. And that is the task which the 
German:; havc set themsclvt", to-day, How 
thoroughly and scientifically they ha\'e worked out the 
pr
blcm we know." Unfortunately the above was 
'\HI,tten bdore the German Chancellor's speech to the 
Re
chstag, r
ported in the .Horning Post of )[ay nth, 
wI,llch contams the significant admission, "A great 
nustake has been committed in overstating the value of 
the submarine campaign against England. Our naval 
experts no longer believe in thc probability of reducing 
England to starvation and ruin by submarines even if 
the war lasts for another two years:" , 
Perhaps the most extraordinary argument of all those 
used by Dr. Dillon, is his estimate or rather ob!:ession 
concerning the number of German reserves. He ridicules 
as a puerile fabrication the story that they have melted 
d?wn to 700,000, and in a bewildering sentence commits 
hImself to the follov.ing opinion: "I venture to affirm 
that the Germans still have between 7 and 8 million men 
to draw from. I g;o still further and assert that 
they di
pose of nearly t\\O million of their hest troops 
whom they have kept back for the colcþ de grace:' If 
the words " dispose of ,. are meant to indicate that the 
flower of the German army is kept in reserve, the con- 
ception is so childish and so opposed to the very dements 
?f probabili
y, not to say strategy, that we cannot impose 
It on the German General Staff, Is it conceivable that 
they would have called up their 1<)16 and 19 1 7 classes 
while they had still a large reServe of trained and seasoned 
troops to draw upon;l They hd\'e indeed" disposed of 
two million of their hnest troops," and Ì\\ice that number 
but in a sense that i
 irrevocdble. Our readers ar
 
familiar \\ ith the detailed e\ idence of C.erman losses 
\\hich hds been presented in thesl' columns; we know 
thd.t their total mobilisable strength did not e\.ceeù ninc 
million, that the irreducible minimum of their permdnent 
losses" as 3
 million at the end of H)15; that the fighting 
during the last three months has been of the most blood\' 
and desperate character; and consequently the sugge
ti
n 
that their a\'ailahle forces still number from seven to eight 
million is a patent absurdity. 
What is the panacea for all our troubles? What is 
the sure road to victory? According to Vr. Dillon, all 
that is needed is a change of Government. Of our 
statesmen he <;ays, " If we may judge by public acts, their 
conception of the problem i
 how to worst the feuton 
ahroad \\ithout derdnging our pre
ent political and social 
ordering at home, \\ithout running counter to party 
traditions, \\ ithout hurting the 
u
ceptibilities of ncutrals, 
without compelling tmi\'er
al n.ttional servic
, and ,,;thout 
securing the co-operation of labour." 
\Ye regard thb indictment as fdl,,1' in every particular. 
Within two years the militarv dnd na\'al forces of the 
British Empirl' hd\T I
ached the 
tupendous total of Ih'e 
million men, "hich indicate
 that the Government has 
not only faced but carried out the ohligations impo
ed 
upon it' the delangement of the political and social order 
i
 \\itne
sed by thc "illing <;acritì.ce of C\ ery class in the 
communit
 party dh.tinction-.:., so [.11' as the Pre
s will 
allow, h,\ ve been 
\\ cpt aside' the hlockade ha!. been ('nforreò. 
to a degree" hidl has :-.ometilll<.''> mo\"ed the rt':-oentment of 
neutrals. to S.lY nothing of the e\.po
tulation of the enemy: 
compubory ,>en ic p ha
 been adopted, and the PI ime 
Minister; through the exerci
c of his unique talenb, ha<; 
avoided that dis. ord het\\een lahour and capital ,\hieh 
\\ould ha\'(; plOved disastrous to the country. The true 
answer to the question, "Arl \\e "inning the "Tar?" 
is to be found in the <;udden an\.idy for peace which has 
smitten the German cOlbciel1l'1, that is not the herald of 
victory, It is the dawning recognition that, in the 
ine\ itdhle ,>{'qucl, the might of Germany must be broken. 
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ALTERNATIVES BEFORE THE ENEMY 


By Hilaire Belloe 


T HE enemy has lost the battle of Verdun; he 
has-it should he presumed-the men left for 
one more gre<l:t offensive, if not upon the 
ame 
scale, at ]east 111 force, He must make such an 
ofíensi\ e because hi" lapidly approaching limit in resources 
of men. his more distant limit of resources in supply, 
condemn him to it. 
Let us see what alternd.ti\ es he has in the matter 
We begin with the present-and very advanced-stage 
of his blood\' defeat upon the 
\Ieuse. 
I t is a phenomenon \\ hich you will find in any other 
form of conflict when the beaten party tries to go on 

ho\\ing fight too long. One might generalis
' further 
and sa\" that it i.;; a phenomenon ,"on may s
e in any form 
(If energy e
pended beyond the moment of its highest 
efficienC\:, You will see it in the wobbling of a top and 
,ou \\ ilÌ Sf'e it in the successively declining "spurts" 
òf the runner \\ho has misjudged a long course and is 
lmmped out before the end of it. 
Phases of the Verdum \.ction 


In the particular case of this Verdun sector we ha\'e 
no\\' enough experience to establish something like ,l 
règular rh) thm governing the business, When the 
original" head' of shell \\hich permitted a more or 
e
s 
continuous bombardment \\'as all shot away, the tir
t 
phase of the action-prepared for nearly t\\'o months-- 
ended: and there came a period which could b{' prolonged 
for as many \\ eeks. or months, as the enemy's supply of 
men \\ould last-or at least as long as the French chos
 
to stand on the defcnsi\'e During this 5 p cond phase 
each effort of the Germans had to be prepared by a pre- 
ceding period of accumulation in material and of rf'- 
organisation and recruitment in men, Yery roughly 
speaking the time that could bl' devoted to inten
ive 
effort was to the time req uired to prepare that effort as 
about 5 to 1. .\n interval of ten days prepared and per- 
mitted an inten
ive eftort of 48 hours. an Í11teITal of a 
fortnight was foIl 0\\ ed by something like three da}s of 
effort. Such a rough rule is, of course. modilìed in d 
thousand \\a\os, and by nothing more than the difference 
in the numbelS of effectives ",ith which each effort was 
made, But that seems to have been about the pro- 
portion, The enemy's command had to build up men 
and munitions during five days for each day of expense 
in the same. He may, if he will. launch any number of 
new attacks against the critical points of the pn 
ent 
defensive line-Hills 295 and 304, Avocourt \Yood, 
Yam: ra\,ine and hill, Poivre hill, Haudromont farm, 
He can at an absurd expense in men make slight ad\'ances 
an
 where, But in proportion to the strength of each 
such effort he is thus condemned to a ruinously high 
price in time, 
The date on which the battle of Yerdun can be regarded 
as definitely won was, my readers \\ ill probably remember, 
.\pril qth; or, to be accurate, the close of the great attack 
on that dav, 
I t was then that General Petain issued his Order of the 
Day congratulating the soldiers upon their efforts and 
marking the close of the decisive period, That the battle 
would be won and that everything was tending that way, 
had been apparent very long before, but that is the day 
on \\hich one (.,m fix as the terminal point. 
Since then we han' "een these succP
si\'è lulls and inten

 
dforts beating a pub" The last inten..,ive bombardment 
beg,lI1 upon 
rav 1rd, followed by the futile infantry action 
of 1Iav 5th, The!'-" lines are written upon [urw[a) 
)Iay 16th, Then ha
 been nothing of any con" '
lu('nL 
111 the interval. TilC enemy mdY b( a""nmulatin' 
further shell and bringing up fre.,h di\'i:>ion
. or remn- 
:-,tituting di\'isions alreddy used and broken, but if he dOt: 
:.0 I think it "ill be found that the effort he mak4" will 
pretty well ct)rre pond to the rhvthmical pruportinn jU::.t 
arri\'ed at. He \\ill u
" up in time' about 1'1\ da\, of 
preparation to Ol1e of d.ction dnù the pric .,.J I',..d in 
time is no\\ db..."trous, 


"Te may take advantage of such a lull in the operations 
to consider the war a
 a whole and to estimate the enemy's 
position for the l1ear future, ,"cry many of my corre- 
spondents ha\'e asked me to make such an estimate 
when an opportunity should be afforded by some pause 
in the main operations, and they ha\'e latd
' added to this 
request fre:}uent sugge
tions that I should reply in detail 
to the more ridiculous statements put about by those \\ ho 
work in this country for the exaggeration of the enemy's 
power. 
The two founddtions of any estimate are, of course, 
an estimate of men and an estimate of the po\....er of 
munitionment and supply, including in the latter 
material for industry and maintenance of population as 
well as material directh' used in war. 
The general situafioÏl of both thos
 dements at the 
present moment is well known and need only be stated. 
There are in this \\ar, from the point of view of man- 
power, two distinct groups. There is the group of \\ hat 
may be called the" fully mobilised countries," and there 
i
 the group, the members of which have, for various 
reasons, not yet put forth a maximum effort in man- 
power. 
In the first group we put the French Republic, the 
German Empire, the .\ustro-Hungarian Empire, the 
Bulgal:ian<; and the Serbians, Everyone of these nations, 
from the first day it entered the war, hd.d the whole of its 
available man-po\\ er organised, could calculate with 
precision how long" normal methods of recruitment" would 
last it at a given rate of wastage, and what "a1.mormal 
methods of recruitm
nt" would yield-partIcularly 
the numbers of the" immature classes" (HJI6 and I1)!7) 
which would ultimately be drawn upon should the war 
be prolonged beyond the close of the year IqI;'\, 
Eliminating for the moment Bulgaria and 
erbia, and 
considering only the three major members of this group, 
we know what" the condition of exhaustion is, and we 
know it b
.. the very simple test of remarking the n,ece5- 
sities under which each fnllv mobilised power fll1d
 lÌsclf 
of cd.lling upon the last drafts of recruitment. 


Approaching End of Reserves 
The position is briefly this. 
All three powers are approaching the end of their 
n,serves in men-that is. of the numbers over and above 
thos
 necessåry to keeping of their armies in the field, 
.\ll three PO\\ ers have already fallen back upon the 
"abnormal methods of recruitment," and particularly 
upon the calling up of the youngest classes normally 
regarded as .. immature" and below the military age. 
But though these three powers are all near the 
limits of recruitment as compared with the other group of 
PO\\('[s which still have large resen'cs, they 
re by 
o 
means neck and neck. Reduced as the margll1s are 111 
each, there is still a difference, giving an ampler margin 
to one and a lesser margin to another, though the margin 
is in all three cases narrow. 
The Austro-Hungarian Power is the most exhausted 
of the three. It ()wes this misfortune to a number of 
causes. 
The excellence and persistenee of the Italian artillery 
work upon the narrow but densply crowded (
orizia front 
is one caus
: the terrible climatic conditions of the 
Carpathian fighting last 
'ear is another; the very ,bad 
defeats suffered at the beginning of the war are a thl
d; 
the disaffection and consequent de"ertion or mishandling 
of Slav troops, especid.lly in the ed.rlier part of t
e cam- 
]Mign, i
 a fourth, .\t am' rdte. whate\\:,r weIght \\e 
allow to each of these causps, d.nd to others "hich may 
haye contributed to the result, \\e know thd.t Austro- 
Hungary i'i at the present moment the most hea\'ily hit 
of all the belligerent powers in the matter of men, She 
lId.... put men up to 55 under contribution for mi
itarv 
\\ ark of sorts (though, of cours{'. the'[( can he no qnestwn of 
ming the
c older cIa,,"''',> in the field), 
he has long ago used 
her IfJl6 cId
" and has now I1ldny \\ ech.s ago put portion:> 
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of her 11)17 class mto the fidd. She is the only Power 
,,'hidl has warnecl and, I bdien
, already examined, 
her IqI8 class -that is the lads who will hè 20 years of 
age in the course of 1918, who and are consequently either 
inst under or just over 18 years of age at the prec;ent 
moment 
'The Cerman Empire comes next in its e"haustion of 
men. I t has called up into the field pretty well the whole 
of its 1916 class. It has called up and is training and has 
already, I believe, put into the field portions of its 19 1 7 
class. There certainly exists secret information upon th(' 
statn<; of the I()I8 class in the German Empire at this 
moment, but I ha\'e not seen that information. I am 
(lL-pendent only upon published telegrams which seem to 
show that the 1918 cla<;s has been warned, and perhaps, 
in the cas
 of special sen"ices, examined, but at any rate, 
the 1918 class in Germany is not so far advanced towards 
sen'ice as is the corresponding class in the Au-.tro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 
, Lastly, we have the French Republic in the following 
situation :- 
The 1916 class was called up many months ago, and has 
been in training ever since. The Gel mans e\"en claim 
that certain members of it ha\'e been discovered among 
their prisoners before Verdun. I "as specially told, 
upon the other hand not many weeks ago, that none of 
this class (save a few original volunteers) had as yet 
been put under fire, But, no matter which of these 
versions be true, it is of no great conc;equence. The 
French have certainly not yet put into line many of 
their 1916 class, The Germans have put into Ime nearly 
all of theirs. They have called up for training, now four 
months ago, their 1917 class, So have the Germans. 
J\either partv has put', this class into the field yet in 
any appreciable numbers. The French have certainly 
put none of it at all, If the Germans ha\'e begun to put 
theirs in, it has been only on a very small scale so far. 


German Tactics and Exhaustion 
\Ye must of course remember further in this contra<;t 
that the French period of h aining i<; very much longer 
than the German. It is more than twice as long. 
H it be asked why the (;erman Empire should be some- 
what-th011gh but slightly -more c:;.hausted than the 
French Republic, the answer would seem to he that 
frequently gi\"en in 
hese columns' that the, 0erman 
Empire has been fightmg upon two fronts, that It IS ,rulc,d 
b\' a tactical tradition of close formation (from wInch It 
sometimes attempts to depart but to which it invariably 
returns), and th.lt it ha<; also since the Aisne been con- 
demned to a perpetual offensi\'e against entrenched 
enemies. The two great offensi\"e artions of the French, 
that in the Artois a year ago and that in the Champagn(' 
la<;t September, you can set in the history of the campaign 
against at least live such expen
;i\'e German efforb--:- 
of which Verdun is the last and greatt,st by far. It IS 
only in the natural order, and precisely what wa<; to be 
expected, that the German sen'ice should show a 
lightly 
greater loss in proportion to its numbers than the French. 
Bnt we must be careful to remember that this differenn. is 
only slight, 
Such is the general situation as to numbers upon the 
continent, so far as these numbers regard the full v 
mohilised great nations. \Ye can represent the thing 
clearly, but exceedingly roughly, by saying that "here 
Austro-Hungary has probably lost in 21 months 10 men 
out of a given unit, Germany has lost, say, q, and Francf' 
about -8, while the man-po\\er of Austro-Hungary and 
(
ermany is to that of France alone as almost exactly 
3 to I. 
I t would be mere waste of space to refute once more the 
ineptitude
 and wOlse which ha\'e been spread uron the 
>;itu.ltion in the press of this counhy, esppcially dUrIng the 
last few months. 
'Tany of my correspondents again point out, to me !he 
weari<;ome iteration of the official German hst", winch 
as we all know, are about six Wt'eJ(S belated and about 
H) per cent. below the truth in tlead alone. 
t is rea
ly 
not worth while going oyer that well-worn fi,dd a
J.m, 
(
ermany does not work milaclc;. Her 10: "m the war 
are proportionate to the effort she has made and 
re 
naturally upon much thp same sc ale as tho 'of her Alhes 
and her oppon('nts. The real 10< ;;. (If the enemy, a, of 
any other helli
erent powLr, are at this tin\(' knn\\n to 
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within so small a margin of error that there is yery little 
room left for di", ussion. H any new jact can bl' produced 
worthy of our I on
ideration ànd slightly modifying tht' 
conclusion universally reached upon this matter by e\'erv 
competent obsen>er in every bureau of every war office 
and of every staff, it should receive due consideration. 
But mere ,,"ague as<;ertion without a shred of evidence 
is not worth wasting powder and shot upon in any serious 
examination of our problems, 
So much then for the first group or category of ff fully 
mobili<.;ed power<; .. 
The second group of powers includes Italy, Gn.at Britain, 
Russia and Turkey. It is the group of those Po\\'prs 
which ha\'e not yet, for \'ariou<; reason", a\'ailed themseh-es 
of their fùll mañ Po\\ er for the purpose of this campaigl1. 
I mean, ha\'p not put it yet into action. Lest this phra"e 
should falsify my argument I will pausé to consider the 
different wa\'s in \\hich thL
 ' Po\\ers. which still have such 
large re
en'i,s of. men, are attacted. 
The Turkish Empire ought upon paper to produce very 
much larger forces than those it has actually produced. 
Some have therefore argued that these forces still stand 
in rest'n'e. They do not. 


Possible Reserve:; 
The Turl-..ish Empire is very loos
lv held together. It 
contains a mas,> of population that can hardly be used for 
war (for political reasnns), and other masses that are very 
bad material indeed for an army, and other masses again 
which simply cannot be enrolled at all for geographical 
reasons-cannot be got at. It has great difficulty in 
providing itself \\ ith arms, and still greater difficult v in 
pro\'iding itself with munitions, \\ hat ma"imum fùlly 
equipped force the [urkish Empire can keep in the field 
we do not exactly know-b\-lt we know that the forceg 
already mobilised cannot be appreciably increased. We 
have receiwd the maximum effort of this foe, and it is 
alread\' declining. 
The" caus_.; that make Britain, Italv and Russia sever- 
ally po 
es
ed of large hitherto unused resen'cs of men are 
quite distinct in each case. 
Great Britain has raised, so far as the mere enrolling of 
men is concf'rned, the training of them, and their potenti.ll 
u<;e in the war, a \'ery great number indeed. She has made 
an effort e\'cry\\ here comparable to, and in some cases 
surpassing, the effort of the continental powers. At the 
beginning of the war the generally accepted rule ílmong 
soldiers was that the mobilisation of one-tenth of one's 
population reprl'sented a maximum eHort. The strain 
of the war has 
lightlv raised that standard and, though 
the e"tra men squeezed in ha\ e for the most part 
een 
ab<;orbed in auxiliary sen"ices, yet the 10 per cent. ,has rIsen 
in the ca"_ of (;ermany and of France to somethmg more 
like 12 per cent., and some <;ay to even a trifle o\oer 12 per 
cent. It ha<; been e\.actlv the same thing in this country, 
with the difference that this country has produced yirtu- 
ally the whole of its enormous effort by \'oluntary and not 
by conscript means-as amazing, a p,olitical s
ccess as has 
e\'er been achie\-ed by a free nahon m the history of the 
world. 
\\'hen one sav
. therefore, that BIitain stands in the 
category of tilt' 'not-vet-full\'-r
lObilised nations, "hat 
JI1e 
means is not thdt ....he has fall cd to reach her prachcal 
ma"imum* of man-power in cllrolment-for she has reached 
that ma"imum, and perhap" e\'en passed it. One means 
that thl' forc{;;. adualh- put fon\ ard in the field and 1he 
10" e<.; hithel to 
u<;tainèd arC' not in proportion to that 
man-pl1\\ Ilr. Roughly sp('ah.i.n(
' the man,-power of the<;e 
isl.tnd<; ,;tanù
 to that of the (jerman EmpIre as more than 
5 to 7, but Ie..." than 5 to 8. But the total permanent 
10<; ,in the Briti...h fow J from all causes whatsoever are 
not 
th.... or -'th... of tllf' corre
ponding German lo,."es. They 
are ;nop' lik{ a fourth or a 1ìfth, .\nd th.lt i<; why Gre.lt 
Britain pi L' V.l"t r(',....('I"\'1 ,of men either behind 11Pr 
front, 01 h mg in n ;C'T\'OIrS, ;1<; It were such ac; Eg} pt, or 
in (.11np<; ,Uld ùepot, or unde,r tr"tini,ng here at home, 
The pn
ition of ltJ.lv. ,a,
alll, I" dIHerl'
t, , 
Italv i... lighting Vl'" mtpn ,1\ I::mù \\Ith a cumulat1\e 
efkct 'upon th!' "111' ) upun II narrow front, or rat1wr 
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npon two separate pieces of front, the most crowded one 
ot which is narrow: the open country bet\\een the Black 
2\Iountain and the Adriatic. Her rôle there is to hold the 
dense Austrian line \\ith artillery work which is a..s good 
as any in Europe, and we have every evidence that tI:e 
Austrian losses at this point after a year of warfare IS 
out of proportion to the Austrian Josses in any ot
er 
field of the war. The pressure here must be gettmg 
severe, as exhaustion in recruitment is beginning to tell. 
It rriay soon provoke a diversion. 
But for such a ta<;k Italv does not need a mass of 
mobilisable men, and there - stands behind the army in 
action a very large potential resen-e of man-power. . 
\\ïth Russia, again, there is a separate and qUIte 
different cause for the reserve of man-power \"hich she 
can boast. So large are those reserves that even if Russia 
had the same power of equipment and munitionment 
which the industrial civili..ations of the west and south 
possess, she v.ould ne\'er have put into the field at any 
one time, even upon her vast front, all her human resources. 
But she is handicapped by great difficulties in munition- 
ment and equipment. The eYiI results of these difficulties 
in the great retreat of Jast year \"e all know, But, on the 
other side of the account, there is the presence of masses 
of men pourrng through the depots, trained and passed 
on to the front as equipment is obtained and munition- 
ment produced or purchased. 
The next consideration after we have got a clear view 
of the way in which numbers stand, 
 the consideration 
of the length of front to be held. 
There is no exhaustion, nor any approach to exhaustion 
of reserve power in Italy, England or Russia. There is 
the approach of such exhaustion in the three fully mobi- 
lised powers of France, Germany and Austro-Hungary. 
But when we consider the fronts to be held by the beUi- 
gerents in this war of positions, this element gives the 
problem a very aifferent significance from what it would 
have if we were considering forces in movement. 
Our enemy has to keep troops-if we exclude the 
Asiatic campaigns-upon fronts, difficult to estimate 
exactly on account of the mountainous character of the 
southern belts. but not less in all their sinuosities than 
2,5 00 miles. The two chief fronts, however, upon which 
the campaign depends and which must be held in full 
strength, are the eastern and the western which, between 
them, come to about 1,500 miles. 
The GernIan Empire alone (to take the case \\IIich we 
can study most precisely) has almost exactly 1,000 miles 
of front to hold, of v. hich just over half is on the west and 
just under a half on the east. 
These fronts have been arrived at, not by the deliberate 
policy of the German commanders but by the hazard of 
\"ar. 
The German armies did not stand where they chose to 
stand i!1 the v.,:est. . They stood where they could. They 
v.ere pmned, m spite of themselves, to a line only part 
of whIch w
s at first organised. They have tried hard to 
break ,out smc.e the autumn of 1914 and they have failed. 
Their conslderablp extension towards the east in 
Poland. is .not due to any policy of occupying such and 
such dlstncts, but to thc fact that they reached their 
present lines after equilibrium was re!:torèd beh\cen their 
immense superiority in equipped men and munitions and 
the Russian inferioritv therein. They stand where they 
stood se" en lUontIls ago, haIted after a serie!. of tremendous 
f'fforts (all of v. hich failed) to tnvtlop the Russian armies 
during the great retreat. 
Though the \'Cry extcnded front which the German 
IT!11 ies , t
 speak of the<..e alone, ..Ire holding, tJius include 
then tern tory \\ hich th('Y tt ink can be used as an asset 
'-or the o
t,aIIling of an inco.jlcIu
,;yc peace, that is of no 
purely mllÜarv ad\Oantage what
oever. It is indifferent 

o far a<; thc military problcm i-; 4 onC'erned, v.hether the 

1J1t' st

ds in Poland or Pru
 <;Ïa, It i<; its length and 
It.. facllltv of supplv th.1t connt, The great c'{tcnsion 
?f the"e fronb and their di!.taJ Ice from supply, especially 
m the case of the pa..tern line, '"tand in the balance against, 
and not in favour of, thG"e '\\ho hold them.'" What has 


. \Ve mu!>t m.t 10110\, the an.J
lpv of pa
t wars here, Distance with 
1 good ralh,a'" "uppl
] nul tlU .1 me tiung as d..,tance '\
th ,uppl\' 
., ho se and "J
' >n 1:1 thf' G"rn loin (..l
,prn 11 mt d - suffer from 
l"I"o:tl1 and ýolU ' rmunit .It'''n throu
hvut the winter 
Thl .I>; df'fim1 ' ( 1 1<< idel " la
 , lC'wn,' 
 a r1U of I . 
10, from 
ir'l.n" I. . "1 Ill.. th, " 111. ' 
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been deliberate in the policy of the German Government, 
if not in the strategy of the German commanders, has 
been the 6ietermination to stand on these extended lines 
probably beyond the moment when it would be prudent 
to shorten them, and certainly up to the very last moment 
of such prudence. 
If the Russian forces were in precisely the same situa- 
tion of munitionment and equipment as the western 
forces the situation, already clear to most observers of 
this campaign, would be equally clear to the whole world, 
instructed or uninstructed. 
The Allie
 have an overwhelming superiority in re- 
serves of men; only one of them is in anything like the same 
state of exhaustion as the enemy. 
The enemy has come to hold fronts requiring all his 
armies in the field, save a small margin still remaining 
for offensive power, but rapidly dwindling, The end of 
such a situation would be almost mathematically certain. 
But Russia is not in the same situation for munition- 
ment and equipment as the western powers, and it is this 
distinction between the eastern and western fronts which 
gives its particular character to the wholc position. 
Lastly, there is an estimate to be made of the position 
in munitionment and supply. 
"'e do not know, of course, the exact numbers of 
shell produced in each belligerent country per day at 
any moment, One hears roughly from time to time 
what is being produced in the various countries of the 
Allies, and one hears what the enemy claims to be pro- 
ducing. One can estimate the probable truth of his 
claims, and one can estimate by the nature of the activity 
shown and by the rate at whièh the effort has developed 
in the factories of the Allied countries, how far the esti- 
mate one hears of their production agrees with the truth, 
The general conclusion-without gi\'ing away even the 
broadest statistics-is roughlv that the Allies in the \\'est 
turn out munitions at a rather higher rate than the Central 
Empires. 'The Central Empires are not producing half a 
million shells a day, nor will they ever produce half a 
million shells a day, But they 
IaY pass the 4 00 ,000. 
The actual production of Russia is supplemented by 
purchase from abroad and by the aid of her Allies. 
You cannot industrialise a great country in a few months, 
nor produce a system of railways in the same time where 
it was lacking before. 
Of the two parties one is far more severely handicapped 
for general supply than the other, The Allies are far 
less burdened by want than the Central Powers and 
Turkey. They suffer in the west from a restriction of 
freight, in the east from the great distances from which 
industrial products must be brought. But the Central 
Powers are now really hampered', even for food-more 
for leather, rubber, fats and oils. \Ve cannot starve 
them, unfortunately, But we increasingly strain them. 
Now if you put all these points together, we can, J 
think, see llOW things stand in this late spring or early 
summer of 1916. \\'e cannot prophecy, of course, or say 
that the enemy will attack here or there. But we can 
estimate his necessities and opportunities. 
The Gem1ans clearly belie\'e themseh-es to be the 
driving power of their combination. And they are 
right. They possess a sufficiency of men in the younger 
classes to release or to recruit the human material for 
one more considerable effort. They v. ill make that effort. 
It would have been better perhaps for them if they had 

hosen or been able to cut their losses in front of Verdun 
in time. It is possible that they feared a counter-action 
had they stoppl'd earlier in front of Verdun. It is possible 
that they continued to believe till long after the oppor- 
tunity had passed that they ".-auld succced in bleaking 
the French line. It is possible that they suffered some 
admixture of purely domestic, political moth-e. It is 
very probable that they werc mi"infonned as to the 
political temper of the French and believed that hea\"y 
French losses before Verdun, even at an expense to them- 
selvcs of something like 3 to I, were politically 
\\ orth inflicting. '" 
Whatever the reasons for the continuance of the ,action 


. I omit all rt'ference to the silly talk about" stopping tht' spring 
offen!>ive of the Allies," Ko such offenshe 
as e\,er mtended, nor dill 
the enemy's Highf'r Command L \ er expect it, Tile!' bf'gan f'mplacin
 
theit ])eavy guns l1t'ar Spinmurt right in mid-
intl"r, beL.J.u
e they 
thought the\ could prO\'okl and 
in a .. Battle uf \ adnn," Thl"\; 
dul I'rO\'ol.e It, but tl1f'\ lust it uttf'rlv. 
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in f
ont o
 Verdun-an? It lidS been an obvious folly- 
contmued It has been \\Ith losses that will only leave the 
enemy strong enough for another and less violent offen- 
sive in the immediate future. 
He must deliver such an offensive because he must 
attack. His exhaustion condemns him to it and the 
perpetually increasing numbers of his foes, O
 the day 
\\hen he confesses that he can attack no longer he is done. 
On the other hand it is the obvious policy of the Allied 
command to constrain him to such an attack and to re- 
.duce him to that position to which th
 counter-offensive 
at last undertaken against him shall be of certain effect 
and shall complete his ruin. ' 
He must attack. Where will he attack? The only 
men who can answer !
at question even approximately 
are the men at the BntIsh, the French and the Russian 
headquarters. But we see at least that one of two ob\'ious 
opportunities lies before the enemy. He may attack 
elsewhere. He may attack in Volhynia, or even \\aste 
himself agamst Salonika. He might foolishly strike on 
the Italian front where no decision is pos;ible at all, 
But his obvious maÙ
 opportunities are not there. His 
obvious opportunities are either against the Briti!-oh front 
on the west a
d where i! joins the French, or against the 
northern Russian front m the east, The soil is drying. 
He may have misjudged the political element on 
the eastern side as much as he has misjudged it on 
the \\est. We may say that there IS no deci
ion to 
be arrived at by one last violent thrust in this field, and 
the argument is sound. But he may believe that there 
is a better chance here of some effect than there would 
be against those "'estern Powers who have easily proved 
his masters, who use their raih\ ays better than 'he does, 
can n(.v produce more shell than he can, and have ju!-ot 
tamed him thoroughly after what \\as most certainly 
his most desperate effort. He is of course carefully 
watching the press of his opponents, He does not under- 
estimate the advantage he has in the unrestricted liberty 
of false and disheartening statement which our .\llics 
so curiously note in the London press. He fully appre- 
ciates what kind of stuff may be printed here should some 
portion of the British front be subjected to a prolonged 
intensive bombardment, should he compel the retire- 
ment of troops upon anyone sector of it in any con- 
siderable degree. 


THE PROBLE
1 OF NATIONALITIES 
As it Presents Itself to the Enemy 
\Vhen the great war broke out in Europe, the po\\er 
which suddenly launched it-Prussia-was one \\hich 
had in every form of its activity, denied national1Ïghts. 
The Universities, the Prussian military writers, the whole 
intellectual energy of the country in its every mani- 
festation had ridiculed and denied the old doctrine 
of national right in Europe. Austria Hunga.ry was by 
its very constitution as a State a negation of those rights. 
It was a compromise whereby various irreconcilable 
national aims were united under one head and kept, as 
it were, upon a sort of balance, The House of Hapsburg, 
because its whole existence reposed upon separate 
nationalities kept from fighting under an artitìcidl unity, 
the House of HohenLollern because it stood for the 
negation of national right, appedred before Europe as 
the protagonists of a theory which some would have 
CdIled revived from the olde
 time before the French 
revolution, which others would have called particularly 
modern, but which in any case ignored the ideal of 
nationality and put in its place certain ideals of order 
and material comfort, 
1 t was no contradiction of this truth that the governing 
cliques in either case were patriotic. Ob\iously the 
Prussian landed classes patriotically desired the dominion 
of Prussia, as obviously the Magyars in the Austro- 
Hungarian combination desired the continued oppression 
of Slav populations, Roumanian and Serbian, over whom 
the )Iagyars ruled, and in so far those Magyar oppressors 
were patriots, 
But the combination of the Central Empires as a whole 
stood for the negation of national rights and the affirma- 
tion that this political religion was outworn. 
On this account it was that the -\llies, varying as were 
their motives of antagoni
m again
t prus
ia and her 
ùependcnb, could tJ.ke as J. surt of gener.d commun 


ground the defence of the old European la-,\'. They could 
affirm that nationality \\as a !-.acred thing. The Ru!-osian 
commander issued his famous proclamation with regard 
to Poland. The "iolation of the neutrality of Belgium 
gave a rallying point in the same field of ideas to the 
Bri!ish. The French. who alone of modern European 
natwns had suffered annexation of territory in modern 
times, obviously could take this doctrine for their battle 
cry; and when later Ital" came into the war the motive 
force of their action \\as the anomaly of Italian popula- 
tions li" ing utlder Hapsburg rule, 
The very trigger \\hich started the \\ar-the Serbian 
question-\\as from top to bottom a national question, 
and in the first months of the \\ar not a \\ord was heard 
upon (he enemy's side save of contempt for the national 
ideal, while most of the enthusiasm upon the Allied side 
was in defence of that ideal. 


Complexity of l\Iotive 


As the great campaign developed, however, this simple 
issue, if it \\as simple at the very beginning, rapidly 
became obscured and distorted. At least five of the 
smaller neutral nations could complain that the blockade 
of Gelmany and Au!-otria, mild as that blockade was at 
the beginñing of the war, offended their traditional 
rights. It was next apparent that sundry other neutral 
nations, also small. were unwilling to subscribe to the 
doctrines that the allied cause WdS the defence of national 
right. .\fter all every one of the Allied nations \\a
 
occupied in Africa and A!-ia or in Europe itself in governing 
portions of territory again..,t their will, and the confusion 
of the issue was not to be marv'elled at, 
When the King of Bulgaria, for very base motives. 
joined and became subject to Prussia, the issue wa.; 
further confused, The increa!-oing rigour of the blockade 
increased the irritation of certain smaller neutral nations. 
Then came the hðitation of Greece with the inevitable 
. anomalies of the Allied occupation of a Greek port and 
sundry other consequences following upon that OCCUPd- 
tion, lastly the ephemeral and local but startling rebellion 
in Ireland. 
It might truly be said that after twenty months of Wdr 
the Central Empires no longer stood in the general mind 
for what they had repre
ented during the space of several 
generations. They were no longer mere deniers and 
oppressors of national rights, Everyone seemed to be 
in the same boat so far as these were concerned. It was 
e\.en pos-;ible for the German statesmen to play timidly 
with the, to them, fantastic and foreign doctrine that the 
people of one race, culture and territory had a moral 
rig;ht to govern themselves and that im.asion of thi5 
right was a crime. 
Meanwhile the occupation of Poland by the .\u
tro- 
German armies had given an opportunity to the enemv 
to suggest in hi..; cries fo. peace the autonomy of this 
country which Prussia had been the fir,>t to massacre, 
and at whose rights the Kings of Prus"ia more than any 
other men had continuously jeered. 


Enemy Stupidity 


One might ",uIlll1lari
e the whole thing by Sd.ying th,tt 
the old Europedn tradition of natiunal rights stood out 
dearly dt the beginning of the \\ar as d md.in issue bet\\I'l'n 
the cumbatanb, but that de\ clopments taking place in 
the cuur.;e of the Wd.r confused it, until it became, in the 
month of :\[.ty. If)10, entirely ob
cureù, 
Now I \\uulll suggest that the future of the war, 
pd.rticuldrly dS the Central Empire,> begin to feel the 
Illdterial and ob" ious effed
 upon the map, and in their 
puckeb. and their re
ourC('<;, and their a
mie
, of thct.t 
defedt \\hich they han already potentiallv suffered. \\ ill 
revive this matter of nationality and \\ ill perhaps end 
by lea\'ing it as dear as it was in the beginning. 
- This accident w{' shall largely owe to the stupidity of 
the enemy. Lpt us consiùer how he has .dealt with the 
matter tll hi..; hand, 
Belgium, lIt:' might claim, wac; but a n'ry moùcrn artifl- 
cial stdte di\ ided mto a Flt'mi...h 
pl'aking and a Teutonic- 
speaking population, and further di..-ided on the que
tion 
of religion. and yet a :.tin di\ ided by the gnat qUd.rrel 
het\\l'en the prolet.irict.t dlld the "i}ntdli-.t. Ill!' l'neIll\ 
hd.!-. d')l1e nothing: tu t,lkl J.(h .Ultaóe uf any uf the
 ; puint
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in his fa\-our. He has impartially de
troyed the monu- 
ments of the one portion of Belgium as ,of the other. 
fhe violation, the tortures and the burnmgs have pro- 
ceeded from a rteneral desire to feel great at the expense 
quite as much b of those who 
pe8;k Fle
ish as o,f the 
Walloons. He has further. WhICh IS e
peClaIly f
ohsh ,of 
him, shO\\ n an utter lack of thoroughness in thIS as m 
his other experiments in tenor. 
When he has found that his actions adwr
ely affected 
ncútral opinion. especially American opini,o
, he h::s 
apologised for th
m and restricted, the 
c
lnty of hI: 
agents, then fooh
hly allo\\ed theIr actlnty to break 
out again. The \\hole thing here has been on the same 
model as the incredibly stupid bombardment of the 
Cathedral of Rheims. There was no conceivable reason 
for that outrage at its beginning save to show to the 
French that Prussia was perfectly ruthless, and therefore 
to be feared. To prove this Prussian gunners w
re 
ordered to destroy the national monuments to \\'hlch 
the French were chiefly attached, They dropped shell 
in conformity with thèir orders upon tl
e Cathedral of 
Rheims, which was at the moment bemg used as a 
hospital. and was flying, I belien'o a huge Red Cross flag, 
When they had ruined the glass. and burned the roof and 
destroyed a certain number of statues attached to the 
buildiñD', thev ceased their efforts. apparently in surprise at 
the way in \\:hich they had been recei\'ed by the ci\'ilised 
\\orld. But the enemy did not cease them altogether, 
From time to time he \\:ould launch a shell in the direction 
of the cathedral in order to do a little more damage. He 
did himself the ma\.imum of moral harm \\Ïth the mini- 
mum of effect, And he is still at it. The Cathedral of 
T{heims is a target at a range of a little o\-er 6,000 
;ards 
from the foremost of his guns, It is larger than West- 
minster Abbey and is not concealed by tall surrounding 
buildings of any sort. He cannot plead error, I t is sheer 
fatuousness. It is the alternative emotion that men pass 
through when they do not quite know on \\hat platform 
they stand-and so it has been in Belgium and in Eastern 
Frãnce. There is no guarantee that the long period of 
repose through \\ hich "orne districts have pas
ed may 
not at any moment be folIo',\'ed by another outburst of 
violence. 
In Poland there has been another history. Poland 
Was occupied in connection with the great advance against 
the Russian armies, The military ohject of that ad\ anCt 
was clear; it was the destruction of the Russian armies 
hy envelopment. It failed altogether. Its attempt \\as 
only possible through the lack of munitionment from 
which the Russians suffered, but on the other hand, the 
Austro-Germans were corre-;pondingly tied by their hea\'y 
artillery, and on six <;uccessi\ e occasions six succt'ssÌ\'e 
plans for the eiì\'elopment of a great portion of the Russian 
forces failed. When the effort was exhausted Poland, as 
a whole, was occupied by the enemy's armies and 
e\'acuated bv the Russian 
rmies, The race and the 
people had - suffered enormously, [hey had already 
heen dh ided between three Po\\'ers, the Pru:-sians. the 
Ru
sians and the Austrians, of whom they hated the 
l)russial15 by far the most, With tht' Russians they had 
a long hereditar.v quarrel only somewhat softened in 
modern times, Their situation under Austrian rule was 
hy far the best. One might have thought that Austro- 
German armies appearing in the country \\ith such an 
historical foundation for their rule would ha\ e taken 
immediate advantage of what was but an accidental 
rðult of their fdilUTe to de
troy the Russian forces. One 
might have imagined that they would have consolidated 
thi
 moral opportunity by Some sort of statecraft. how- 
e"er c,lum
v, .1S they ?id the material opportunity by the 
l'stabh
hment of theIr trenches. Xothing of the sort. 
T
ere has been a perpetual change of plan in their dealinßs 
\\lth the Polish and ]e\\ish population, 
o far as the 
Pru
"ian
 WPTl lonn'rned; and the Prussians \\ ere more 
and more the masters. They seenwd unable to decide 
whether the} would consolidàte or \\ hether they \\ ould 
merely bully the miserable remains of the population, 
\\'hate\ er be thp ..,ituation of the Polish pea<;ants now 

ubject to -\u'-trian rule alone, it i.., l.ertain hv every 
a,ccount \\e reCt:'Ï\'. that the Polish and Lithuanian'popul.:l- 
hon under Pru' tan rule has suffel ed from the unstable 
policy of the Pru<.<;ian commanders as no other district 
in Europe has suftcred. It continUe to "uffer even in the 
'\Ìl11ple matter uf \ ictualling, l>r1J

i..t C,UUlot make up 
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its mind whether it IS better to leave memories of stan'a. 
tion among these people or to see them fed. 
What is happening in the Balkans exactly we do not 
know. Accounts are confus'ed. But so much is certain 
that the wise playing of the Serbians against the Bul- 
garians has not been attempted. There has been nothing 
but the crude overrunning of the Serbian districts accom- 
panied \\-ith e\Tery form of torture and barbarity. It has 
been a sort of revenge taken against a thing which proved 
at last much weaker than the power which was exasp erated 
by its former resistance. There has been no trace of 
statesmanship in the matter. Only of hatred. . 
Xow the sum total of these blunders would seem tó be 
this. So long as the Central Empires can maintain' their 
extended lines and can govern by merely military rule the 
populations within those lines, the national questions 
remain obscure. But the moment a shifting of the lines 
begins, the moment the military grasp ceases to be suffi- 
ciently firm to maintain so vast an extent of territory, 
there will be no moral result left in support of the Au
tro. 
German cause. 
Bohemia wished to be Sla\", but never wished to be 
attached to an
' Sla\" group. 
Catholic Southern Sla\'s in Croatia had their difference 
with the Orthodox Serbians of the S:lme race. The Hou- 
manian population subject to }Iagyar rule was largely 
l'niate and garrisoned, geographically, as it were, by Ger- 
man settlers and :\Iag} ar colonies. 
Of all these opportunities no advantage has been 
taken, 
With the first shaking of the line now covering the 
Allstro-Hungarian monarchy e\'ery one of those national 
riddles "ill again present itself for solution, 
In the case of the Germans the matter is differently, but 
much more intensely true., \\'hen the Russians reappear 
in Lithuania and in' Poland the age-long quarrel between 
them and the Western Slav will exist no doubt, hut it \\ ill 
he accentuated.in no way by a new feeling produced in the 
course of the war in fa\ our of the Germans, It will 
almost certainly be the other way. And there i
 no con- 
ceivable standing ground now -as there might so well 
have been a few months ago-for di\'ided opinion in 
Belgium at the moment of a general retirement. That 
retirement will produce nothing at all but a sensation of 
relief. 
In the mere mechanics of the war this factor of national 
fecling will have very little effect. The nations arc too 
highly mobilised, their manhood too completely employ
d 
for ci\'ilian opinion to count in the field as it counted 1ll 
the old wars of professional armies, But it remains true 
that the settlement of Europe after the war will be 
ad"erse to the Central Powers in a fashion that it might 
not have been if they had used the few months of their 
unexpected territoriàl expansion (as much unexpected 
by them as by us, and as little connected with their victory 
as their defeat) wisclv and upon a consistent plan. 
They "ere unable -to show such wisdom. They were 
unable to follow a sustained plan because they entered 
the campaign, and particularly Prussia en
ered th(' c
un- 
paign. "ith a deliberate scorn for the sanctIty of a nahon, 
Immorality on that scale is stupid, and stupidity is the 
main agent of defeat in war. H. BELLoC 


There is much food for reflection in Prisoner of H' nr, by 
.\ndré \\'arnod (Heinemann. 3S, ()d, net.) Tht' author took 
part in the great battle of the Gran!l [ouronné, \""nt up to 
the northern frontier. anrl thl'l1 , \"hile tenðing woundeù. 
fell into German h,mds, This brief record of his e'iperienceo; 
in the prison camp of :Merspburg is terrible through ,its 
simplicity; it is a bald. soldier's tale of unforget,table 111- 
dignities, at the hand of a race that knows no rehnement, 
no kinùnes
. no tact. and no respect for a Cctptnred f

. but 
is sunk in a vast conceit, Such a book ought to be m tl.le 
hands of e"'ery person who s
ill thin1-.s that German,> ffirnt 
the treatment that is accorded to ordinary people 0,1' .t
at 
they are animated bv the decf'nt motives that govern Cl\'lhsed 
life
 Over si'ity drd\"ings amplify the text of the book, draw- 
ings French in character, anrl a,> illuminative a.
 thcy are 
original. Altogether, this is a book not to be nlls"ed, 
At Prince's restaurant, Piccadill\', 
Ir. Archibald JO\'!'''. 
the celebrated comp3ser ha<; been ellg,lgp!l tu pl.lY C\ C'IY 
night with his womlct ful ordl"str,t, 
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REALITY OF 


SEA 


POWER 


By Arthur Pollen 


B y the time these pages are in t.he reader's hands, 
a fortnight \"ill ha\-e elapsed since the German 
reply to America was written. A glance at the 
diagram of the ships lost since April r6th, that 
i<; to sa
v. in the fifth, sixth and half of the "eve nth week 
since the new campaign against British, _\.Uied and neutral 
shipping was begun, will show how immediate has been 
the effect of the surrender. For, in the latter half of 
the seventh week, it wiU be seen that, possibly bv design 
or it may be only by accident, only four sailillg !-hips 
were 
ttacked, while in the eighth week only three ships, 
all of them British, have gone under. These three are 
the Cymric and the Eretria-one torpedoed in the Atlantic 
the' other in the Bay of Biscay-and the Dolconth, 
apparently sunk in the southern portion of the North Sea, 
but whether by mine or torpedo is not yet known, The 
case of the Cymric was cited as if it qualified the sincerity 
of the German submission to America. But this criticism 
i
 not calIed for; for it is ob\'ious that no U boat so far 
afield as those that sank this ship and the Eretria could 
possibly haYe been warned. And the sinking of the 
Cvmric-far from being a disquieting symptom-though 
dl'plorable enough in itself-is both interesting and re- 
as..uring, because it pro\'es that this particular L boat 
must have been .1t large in the approaches to the Irish 
coast and Channel for aconsiderable time v. ithout being
able 
to secure any other victim-a fact that is eloquent both 
of the inefhciency of the present submarine captains, and 
of the effecti\-e character of the counter-measures direc- 
tf'd from Qlleenstown, If the Dolcoatlz was sunk by a 
mine, it would seem as if, so far at any rate, Germany 
W.1S abiding fur once by her wlitten word, 


Fear of America 


There seems to be excellent reasons for supposing that 
<;he will continue to ohserve it. The io;sue is not 
Germany's sinceritv, but her f('ar of American sincerit
,. 
It appears from the very limited comment allowed 
to appeal in the German pre",., that the surrender 
tu America has created a profound and most dis- 
agreeable impression, and is acquiesced in fur the 
S.1mc reason that inspired it, \ i7,. sheer terror of 
American interwntion on the AUied side, The Chan- 
cdlor's e:\.planation to the H.eichstag took the odd 
form of saying that the value of the submarine blockade 
had been grossly exaggerated, and that in no case "\ere 
any really important military :results to be e'\.pected from 
it. This throws a curious light on the di<;ll1ls<;al of yon 
Tirpitz and the subsequent 're\'i\-al of hie.; policy in dder- 
ence to the public outcry, It i" 1l10rf' to the point that 
the Go\'ernment has been able tu !'.uppn 
s a similar 
outcrv now, Even the most flamboyant jingoe.., seem 
to have been sobered by the continued failure at Yerdun, 
the increasing stringency in the matter of food supplie<;, the 
new and formidable threat tllf' Grand Duke i
 df'wloping 
against Turkey, more than all by the reaction of aU these 
things on popular sentiment in Cennan\', \\ hich plainly 
shows that the country is in no mood for the indefinite 
prolongation of an unsuccessful war. Thus the ettort to 
save the face of the higher command ha<; only' met with 
\"erv indifferent success. Harden openly scoff,; at the 
argument that Írreat Britain is inhuman in trying to 
starve Írermany into surrender, and all partie" seem to 
reali<;e the futility of reconciling the doctrine that the 
blockade of England could ne\'er be derisiVt: with tho. 
previous boasts that it would bring this country to its 
knees. If it was ;so ill considered a LOurS P , \\ hv ha\-e such 
sacrifices been made, why such risks run \\ iih America? 
If the GO\ ernment 'has failed to conceal from it.:, 
people that it has yielded out of weah.ness, it has been no 
more SUCC4 s<;ful in disguising the charartf'r of its sub- 
mis"ion to thosp to whum the submissiun hd<; bel'n made, 
As we saw last week. the effurt to present thi
 surrender 

c; a bargain failed di<;mally. For Gel many's repute for 


obseT\'ance of her word is such that the mere suggestion 
that it \\ as a bargain left )Ir. Wilson no alternati\-e but to 
state publicly that 1h 're could in no 'circumstances ba 
any bargain in such a matter. By her own clumsiness 
then. Germany has deepened, not mitigated her own 
humiliation. But this was not the only, nor in some 
ways perhaps the worst, result of her per\-erse and stupid 
diplomacy, Something might have been expected from 
the notorious disagreement between the State Depart- 
ment and our Foreign Office as to certain details of our 
blockade mf'thods. Left to itself, the situation-or, at 
lea!'.t, one can imagine Germany so thinking-might 
have developed in a way embarrassing for the Allies. 
But so little do the Kaiser and the Chancellor understand 
the .\.merican character, that in their effort to use the 
situation to their home advantage, they ha\'e actually 
made it impossible for .\merica to do anything. 
The effort to dictate a policy to Washington has, it 
is said. led to the crushing retort that Great Britain and 
the Pnited States have a machinery defined by treaty 
for dealing with such disagreements. And with 
the retort there was a reminder that it was exactly this 
machinery that Germany had politely declined. Xot only 
then is there no chance of the embargo being relieved by 
any immediate or effective action by America, but Ger- 
many is faced \\ith the uncomfortable fact, that should 
America think her rights impugned, she would proceed 
to their \'indicdtiun by the legal but leisurely method 
provided by our arbitratIon treatiec;. 
The chief interest of the present situation then con- 
sists in this. Germany has manifestly yielded to America 
bt'cause it is obvious to her Government that the German 
internal and military position would make a quarrel with 
America a disaster of the first importance. The people 
of Germany have acquiesced in this surrender because 
they-no less than their Go\"Crnment-fully appreciate 
the dangers of the situation, They realise the humiliation 
of their Goyernment to the full, because it<; surrender has 
bcen robbed of all its pretencl's. and shown to be no bar- 
gain, It is the first time since .\ugust, Iqq, that Ger- 
many has had to !'.ubmit to a public reproof, acknowledge 
herself wrong, and admit that her submission is due to 


Sortcs Sbakespearíanæ 
By S IR SIDNEY LEE 
A Redmond-Carson Pact: 
A þeace is of th!: nature of a cOllquest, 
For the1/. both þarties nobly a1'e subdu'd 
A nd neither þarty loser. 
2 Henr) IV.. IV" ;", 88,90, 


Bluster and the Coalition: 
For 2t comes to pass oft Ihat a teY1,ible 
oath, with a swaggering acCt!llt sharpl)' 
tWil1zgcd off, .l[ives manhood more apþro- 
bation than ever þ1'oof itself 'Would have 
canled him, 


T..elf,b Niabt. 111,. i.... 199-2Ot. 


Disraeli's Posthumous Fame: 
It so falls 01/t 
That 'What we hav'we pr '--not 10 the 'i.fJ01'lh, 
lrhiles we enjoy it; but, being latk'd and 
lost, 
IVhy, thell 'We mck the value, thin we '/Ùld 
The ;:irtue that þoS
PSsi01l ..,ould not show 1/S 
U'lziles it was Oll1'J. 
Mucb Adu Abuut No'hlOa. IV" j" 219-24, 
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the simple and significant fact that she is no longer in a 
po"ition to as"ert the doctrine on which 
he has acted for 
forty years, That German necessity justifies anything 
that Germany may do. is a creed that has no universal 
application to-day. She knows now that British Sea 
Supremacy is a terrible reality, that no make-belief boast 
can disguise from her people. She know:; that no 
atrocitieo can relieve the people from the consequences 
of its exercise. She also knows that the neutral world 
\\ ill not tolerate its atrocities. 
It is the first step in the schooling of the Teutonic 
mind to the truth which it is the purpose of the 
.-\llies to make real and convincing. And the truth is 
simple. The public life of Europe is to be governed 
henceforth, not by the German will but by the common 
sense of what is right and just, What right and justice 
interpreted into action mean, Germanv will learn when 
her armies have surrendered uncondi"tionally. 
North Sea Strategy 
)Ieanwhile the directly military employment of perhaps 
the most potent instrument in ensuring this final surrender, 
to \\-it, the British fleet, has during the last week been made 
the subject of discussion. Mr. Balfour has written a 
strange letter to the Mayors of the East Coast towns, 
which foreshadows important developments; an inspired 
German apology for the recent raid on Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft has been published, and both have aroused 
comment. Mr. Balfour's letter was inspired by a desire 
to reassure the battered victims of the German bombard- 
ment. He realised that the usual commonplace that these 
vie;its had little military value no longer met the case, 
and proceeded to threaten the Germans with new and more 
effecti\'e methods of meeilng them were these murderous 
experiments repeated. The new measures were to take 
two forms. The towns themselves would be locally 
defended by monitors and submarines, and, without 
disturbing naval preponderance elsewhere, new units 
would be brought further south, so that the interception 
of raiders would be made more easy. But for one con- 
sideration the publication of such a 
tatement as this 
would be inexplicable. If the effective destruction of 
German raiders really had been prepared, the last thing 
the Admiralty would be expected to do would be to 

cquaint the enemy with the disconcerting character of 
Ite; futur
 re.ception, Count Re\'entlow indeed explains 
the pU,bhcahon by the fact that no such preparations 
have mdeed been mad('. But the thing can be much 
mbre simply explained than that. 
When l\Ir. Churchill, in the high tidl Y of his optimism. 
addressed the House of (' om mons at the beginning of 
last year-he had the 
'alkl::nd Islands and the Dogger 
Bank battles, th(' obhteratlOn of the German Ucean 
('rui
jng forn" the extinctiun of the enemy merchant 
manne, the security of English communicatione; to his 
sole credit-:-he explained the accumulated phenomena of 
our sea tnumph bv the splendid perfection of his pre- 
war preparednesc;, The submarine campaign, the failure 
of the Dardanelles, the revelation of the defenceless state 
of th
.north-eac;te,rn harbours, these things have somewhat 
modIfied the pIcture that the ex-First Lord drew. 
An
, not le
st of our disillusions, we have aU come to 
reJ.h<;e that III our neglect of the airship we have allowed 
the enemy to develop, for his sole benefit a method of 
na
'
l s('Outing that i>; entirely denied to 
s. That the 
B
I
IS
 Admi:ralty ,and the Br.iti-,h fleet perfectly realise 
tIn" disadvarrtage IS the meamng of l\1r. Balfour's letter. 
He would not have told the enemy of our new North Sea 
arran
eI?ents had he not known that he could not be 
kept m Ignor:anre of them for longer than a week or two, 
once they were made, The letter i" in fact an admission 
that o
Ir se
 power has to a great extent lost what was at 
one tI,me Its supreme prerogative, the capacity of 
strategical surprise. 
Naval Development 
_ Rut t
Iic; doe
 not materially alter the dynamice; of the 

ortl
 
l'a pm',I.tl
m, although it greatly afft'.
ts tactics, 
1 he (,('rman OfflCId.l apulogist will have- it, hO\\e\T('r, that 
ano
hl'r factor ha, altered thesp dYlhlmics. Admiral 
J('lhc
)t, 1,11' ,
ay
, may l
' 
,'cun' enou
h \\ith hi
 \'ae;t 
1\I'I'Ì 111 111>; 
n'at b.a\' 1I1 th,' OrkJll'Y-'," and, bet ween 
th.J.l ;uHI thl' 1\01 \\ !'gl.m CU.L<,t, hol,l a Iwrf, ( I h ('fkcti ve 
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blockade line, but aU British calcu1ations of North Sea 
strategy have been upset by the establishment of new 
enemy naval bases at Zeebrugge, Ostend and Antwerp. 
He speaks glibly as if the co-'Operation of the forces based 
on the Bight w
t
1 those in the stolen B
Igian ports had 
altered the posItIon fundamentally. ThIs, of course is 
the veriest rubbish. So far no captured Belgian port has 
been made the base for anything more important than 
submarines that can CT0SS the North Sea under water, 
and the few destroyers that have made a dash throuuh 
in the darkness. Such balderdash as this, a
d 
that t
le German battle cru!sers did not take to flight, 
but simply returned to their bases without waiting 
for the 
dvent of "superior forces," imposes on nobodv: 
It remams of course, perfectly manifest that our coñ- 
trol of the North Sea is as absolute as the character 
of modern weapons and the present understanding of their 
use makes possible. The principles behind our North 
Sea str.ategy are simple, One hundred years ago, had 
our malll naval enemy been based on Cuxhaven and Kid 
we should have held 'him there by as close a blockade a
 
the number of ships at our disposal, the weather con- 
ditions and the seamanship of our captains made possible. 
The development of the steam-driven ship modified the 
theory of close b
ockade and, e\"en without the torpedo 
\
'ould.1lave made, with the speed now attainable, any con
 
hnuatlOn of the old practice impossible. The under-water 
torpedo has simply emphasised and added to difficulties 
that would have been insuperable, But they have un- 
doubtedly 
xten,ded th
 range at which the blockading force 
must hold Ib;elf m readmess, To reproduce then in modern 
conditions the effect brought about by dDse blockade 
in our previous war:;, it is necessary to "have a naval base 
at a suitable distance from the enemy's base. It mu
t 
be one that is proof against under-water or surface 
torpedo vessel attack, and it must be so constituted that 
the force that nor
ally m,aintains itself there is capable 
of prompt and rapid sorhe, and of pouncing upon any 
enemy fleet that attempts to break out of the harbour in 
which it is intended to confine it.. 


Possible Fleet Bases 


II The great bay in the Orkneys" may, for all I know 
to the contrary, supply at the present I-noment the Grand 
J.'leet's main hase for this purpose. But there are a 
great many other ports, inlets and estuaries on the 
East coast of Scotland and England, which are hardly 
likely to be entirely neglected, Not all, nor many, 
o.f these would be suitahlc for fleet units of the greatest 
size and speed, but some undoubtedly are suitahk, 
and all thoc;e that are could be made to satisfy 
the conditions of complete protection against secret 
attack. Assuming the md.in battle fleet to be at an 
extremely northerly point, any more southerly base 
which is kept either by battle cruisers, light cruiser:; 
or submarinec;, may be regarded a<; an advance hase, if 
for no other reason than that it is so many miles 
nearer to the German base. The Orkneys are zòo miles 
further from LowêStoft than Lowestoft is from Heligoland. 
An Orkney concentration, while making the escape of the 
Germans to the northward impossible, would leave them 
comparatively free to harry the East coast of England. 
If, approaching during the night, they could arrive off 
that coast before the northern forces had news of their 
leaving their harbours, they would have many hours 
start in the race home. But this freedom had to be left 
the enemy-because no risk could be taken in the main 
theatre. "It is assumed on the one side and ad- 
mitted on tl
e other, t
at Germany could gain nothing 
and would nsk everythmg by attempting to pass down 
the Channel. The concentration, then, in the North of a 
force adequate to deal with the whole German fleet 
-again I have to say in the light of the way in which the 
use of modern weapDns is understood-remains our 
fundamental strategical principle. 
1\11'. Balfour's letter has been Cliticised both in the 
Times and the Sunday Times, as if its proposals argued 
an abandonment of these principles, and the Times 
critic regrets the use of monitors for coast defence as the 
" most disturbing" feature of the case, He sees in it a 
r('lapse into the old heresy that was killed by the hlue 
water .scl
ool. Bu
 it seem,> to me that hl' hae; not applied 
the pnnnples of thle; controversy currectly, The argullll'llt 
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This diagram shows show. the rate of daily loss that prevailed before March 20th, nomely one per day, and its growth and declioe 
in the eight succeeding weeks. The American Note was sent in the fifth. and the German Reply io the seventh week ' 


against the coa<;t defence fie!"t was not that such 
a fleet could 1/C'l'er in an\' eÍrnnTIstances b<.' of anv use, 
but that tu dc'\"ote IMtional hea...ure to den'loping a fll'et 
of thi
 character 'll'hrn cl sea goinJ? !feet ,t'llS u'antcd, was an 
unw.1r1ike misapplication of fund,;, But thesf' arc nut 
the. aIternati,-es bet\\:een which the present Board uf 
Admiralty has to choo<;e, Their predecessors, earlier in 
the \,",U, del.1wd t]}(' building of battleship.. and cruiser<; 
to build monitor
- douhtIes
 because they thought that 
....ueh ships wen. ,'apahle of emplonnent to decisi\'c 
military effect, \rhy the pre-Dreadnoughts could not 
he used for coa"t bombardment in"tead uf monitors need 
not he argued here. nor whether it was good polic
 to 
delay sea going capital :-.hips to complete an inshore 
s::Juadron. The bet with which the pr('..;ent Board of 
AdmIralty hac; to deal is that the monitors arc therl-'. 
If then certain of them all' sent to the 
orth-East coa
t. 
it can onlv he because there are more monitors a' aild.bll' 
than can he employed in such bomhardments as can 
now lbl'fuliV be carrÏt'd on. If thi<; interprt't.1tion 
of till' Admiraltv'" action is correct, there is no din'r
ion 
of tht' monitOl 
 from tilt' "aggre..;..;ivc purpu'-e of their 
designer" to .l pJ."sin' and lkfen...in' ]>urpu"e, :\lonitlJ\s 
ohviouslv cannot pursue .Hld catch (;erman h,lttk 
cruiser:-., hut tht'
' can y' furmidahlt. gUIl<; of long 1.l\1ge 
and great destructi\'(' power. I t may he difficult for them 
10 hit a 26 knut target man(eU\Tin
 at '-t'rv lun
 rangc, 
hut it will not be 1e:-.s difficult for the dist.mt .1nd 
manæu\Ting ships to hit them. Their pre"t'nce might 
then intJict seriolls damage on an invading (;ermd.n. 
Hut to USe them so dues not mean either th.1t the pre
'
nt 
Board considers a coast defence fleet should bc built to 
the neglert of more Ul1Î,'ersa!ly efficient fOl 111" of naval 
force, or that monitors are tht: best means of enga!Sing 
tht' raiding cruisers, 
If the rime<; critic is right ahout the re(li..;tribution 
his attack on this part of :\Ir. B.1lfour' i policy i" 
".1<;tIy more damaging. For according to this \uitef 
the policy of defensive offence Great' Britain's tr.1ditiOlldl 

ea strategy, ha!c' now been re"ersed. [he E.1
t roast 
town<; may expect comparative immunity, but onlv 
hecause the strategic use of our forces has been d.ltered. 
I t is a modification imposed upon the Admiralty bv 
tht. action of the enemy. I ts weakness lit; in thl' 
,. substitution of "quadrons in fi't:ed positions for ptriodical 
swcep<; in fOlce through the length and breadth of the 
Xorth Sea." \Yere thi" indel'd the l1lf'aning of ]\[r. 
Halfonr'
 letter and the intention of hi" policy, nuthin
 

non' df'plorahk I'oulù b' imagined. But whJ.t ground 
I"; there till' thinking that this i..; )Ir. Balfour' ml -lnin
 
HI' "a\' nothiu!.{ of tht' kind, HI' m.1kl ; it quitl> .-Ie.,lr th,tt 
a nt'W arr,l1l'T 'IÙ'nt i..; !lulk po ..;ihle hy ,ldtlitiOll.lI unit" 
flf tilt' fir..;t im:lC.rl.mf"l' nil\\' I)l'iu
 rc,Hh' to II", flit' 01/1 


pro\"i..;ion of adequate na\'al preponderance at the right 
point has not been dist, urh<.'d It is merely proposed to 
estahlish new and ad\'anced bases from which the new 
a\Tailable squadrons can strike, It stands to reason that 
the nf'arer this base is to the shorte<;t line between Heligo- 
land and the East coast, the greater the chance of 
the force \\ithin it being able to fall upon Germanv's 
crui"ing or raiding units if they yenture ,Üthin the radius 
of ib action. To establish a ne\\' or more southerIv 
has(' then is a development of and not a departure from 
our previous strategy. If there is nothing to show that 
the old distrihution is changed, Lertainly there is no 
sugge..;tion that the squd.dron de..;tined for the new base 
will be" fixed" there. If squ.1drons now based on the 
nm th are there only to pounce upon the emerging German 
ship..;, why should squadron" ba..ecl further south not be 
employed for a !-'imil.1r purpose? AUTHOR POLLE:-J 


THE VETERAN
 CLUB 
We would draw special attention to tllP Duke of Bedford'!; 
appeal on the suhject of an Imperial )ll'morial to the heroes 
01 thl' Cre,lt \\ ar, which, ,I'; pldnnpd, i.; to be constructed 
hum the' nudeu.; dlrl',Hlv t'xi
ting in tht' \\'teran.;' Club, 
The lIligin,il club \\',1<; openecl fin' yeal.; ago to fill the wantg 
of tht' ex-st-r\ ict' mJ.n, when> he could meet old comrades. get 
a bed, writ
 his letters, and ohtain help or advice, especially 
\\ith rl'
J.rd to employment. fhere were no It'-;s than 7,000 
members of it before the wal, mo"t of whom han' 
Il'joined the colours, hut in view of the imm('n.;p c\.pansion of 
the Xa\y and AIITIY dud the va...t numbers of \Teteran5 who 
wìlllt'avf' the Ser\'icf's at the e\.piration of the war it is neces- 
<;ary tl
at till': whole scopp of this splendid Club should be 
enl.1rged it it is to be of adequ,tte use. The present club 
huildin
 i..; quite inadequatf' for d. large membership, and it i<; 
.11';0 cou.;idt'red that br.lnches should be established here 
aud in the Dominion.;, and centres constituted to \\hich men 
could turn for help or ad,'ice on emigrating from this 
conntrv to any one of the Dominion<;, 
Th. \-dpr,lñ..;' Club .\<;sociation ha" bef'n formed to tran<;- 
ldte 
uch d plan a
 this into action, and patriotic individual.; 
an il1\'ited to join thL .-\...-.ociation and subscribe to it accord- 
ing to their meJ.ns, It is dðired to purchas, and transfer 
the Club tu an adequate building in London, now in the 
m.1rl..ct, and pt'rmanently to endow it as a great Imperial 
)kmorial; to entlow a splendid country house (which ha!; 
ht'l'n oftert'd to tilt' Committt I a a com'dle cent home for 
thl' U,,(' of nlPmhl'b, and to (,lrrV on tJlt' other acti\'ities of 
the ('....i...tin
 duh in H,tnd ( lJurt: llulhm n, 
For th4 ' purpo.., , it i
 e...timdted th.1t a "urn of [,2':\0.000 
\\ ill he n tled_ Donation.; and sub
criptions should be 
"ent to tho I>Ul-.l of HI'dfUld or tlw Lord )tl\'or of London, c/o 
Ml Æ ('II\. .111(1 C ,Ill, Charing ell .01 to !\IL ,!,p;;,Drummond. 
II), [h,II 11\ 
 rro

. it i- I11llch to IJl' dl'
irt'd th.!t tJ](' rl'...non<;e 
1.. t hi 1I'pe.t1 \\ill he both plUmpt and 
t'ncrou::a. 
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The Charge 


By Patrick MacGill 



e\"('n supple laò:, and dc-an 

,It dlmn to drink one night, 
Sat down to drink at l\ouex-Ies,:'\Iines 
Ihen went away to light. 


Sc\'en supple lads and clean 
.\re fini..;lwd with the fight, 
Hut only three at Nouex-les-:'\Iines 

it down to drink to-night. 


R 1FLE:\IAK FELAS, my mate, went up the ladder 
of the Assembly trench with a lighted cigare,tte 
in his mouth. Out on the open his first feehng 
was one of disappointment; the charge was as 
dull as a church parade to start with, Felan, althOt
gh 
orders were gin
n to the contrary, expected a wlld, 
whouping forward rush, but the men stepped out soberlv 
"ith the pious decision of ancient ladies going to church. 
In front the hiliou" yellow gas receded like a curtain, 
but the air stunk with it still, and many of those who 
followed pulled do\\ n their respiraturs O\'er their mouths, 
.-\ little \"alley formeù by the caprice of the breeze 
oppned in the ga,> and its far end disclosed the em'my's 
\\ ire entangll'ments, Felan walked through thl' valley 
for a distance of t',\'eln' yards, then he glanced to his 
right and found that there was nobody in sight there, 
Dudley Prior had di
;appeared in the gas. 
.. Here, Bill, we'\'e lost connection!" he cried, turn- 
ing to hi" left. But hi,> \\ords were wasted on air, he 
W.iS alone in hi" little glen, and inyisible birds flicked angry 
\\ ings clo...e to hi" l'.Irs, His first inclination wa" to Ìlll n 
ha

, not through fear, hut with a de..;ire to make en- 
<Imrles. 
.. 1 can't take a trench by myself," he muttered, 
.. Shalll go back? If 1 do, some may call me a coward, 
Oh, damn it! I'll go for\\ ard," 
He felt afraid now, hut his fear was not that which 
makes a man run away; he was attracted tuwards that 
which engendered the fear as an urchin attracted to- 
ward..; a Wd.SpS' nest longs to poke the hive and annoy its 
occupant:;. 
.. 
uppo<;e I get killed now and see nothing," he '>aid 
to him.;elf. 
.. \\'hl're are Bill and Pryor and the others? .. 
He reached the enemy's wire, tripped and fell headlong. 
lie got to his feet again and took stock of the space in 
front. There was the German trench, surf' enough, with 
ìt.; row.; of dirty sandbags, a machine gun emplacement 
and a maxim peeping furtively through a loop hole. 
.\ Hg, bearded German was adjusting the range of the 
\\ eapon. He looked at Felan, Felan looked at him and 
tightened his grip on his rifle, 
" You -!" said Fdan, and just made one step for- 
ward when something ff hit him all over," as he said 
afterwards. He dropped out of the world of conscious 
things, 
A stretcher-bearer found Felan some twenty minutes 
later and placed him in a shell-hole, after remO\'ing hi" 
t'quipment \\ hirh he placed on the rim of the cratl'l. 
Fdan returned to a conscious life that was tense with 
ag
mv. Pain gripped at the innermost parts of his 
hemg. 
, ," I can
ot stand this,': he yelled. .. God Almighty, 
it.. hell! He felt a.. If somebody was sho\'ing a red- 
hot bar of iron through his chest. ('nable to move, he 
lay "till, fecling the bar getting shoved further and further 
in, For a moment he had a glimpse of his rifle lying on 
the ground near him and he tried to reach it. But the 
lm,>urr{'<;<;ful eHort cost him much and he became un- 
con"cious aßain, 
\ 
hell bur
ting near at hand shook him into realitv 
and 
plinter<; whizzed by his head. He' rai ed himseÏf 
upward<;, hoping tu get killed outright. He was un- 
S\\(" ""fuI. Again his eyes rested on the rifle, 
ff If God \\puld gh-e me the strength tu get it intu my 
haml': he mutter,ed, ff TLying here like d. r.It in a trap 
,md I W' seen nothmg. Not a run for mv mont'\" . . , 
I suppo<;e all the boys are dead. Lucky fell
w<; if they 


die easy. . . . 1'\,(' seen nothing only on(' German 
and hf' done for mf', I wi
h the bullet had gone through 
mv lwad, , ' 
'He looked at his eql]ipment, at the bavonet scabbard 
lying limply und!'r t he haversack. The water bottle 
hung owr the rim of the shell hole, 
ff Full of rum, th
 bottle is, and I'm so dry. I wi
h I 
could get hold of it, I was a damnpd fool ever to join 
the Army. M\' l
od! I wish I was dead," said 
Ff'lan, - 
, The minutes passed by like long grey thread unwinding 
Itself slowly from some invisible ball, and the pain bit 
deeper into the boy. Vivid remembrances of long-past 
e\'ents flashed acro'>5 his mind and fled away like tele- 
graph poles seen by passengers in an express train. 
Then he lost consciousness again, 
About ele\'en o'clock in the morning I fQlmd a stretcher- 
bearer whose mate had been wounded and he helped 
me to carry a wounded man into an ori
inal front trench. 
On uur way across ] heard somebody calling, ff Pd.t ! 
Pat!" I looked round and saw a man crawling in on 
hands and knees, his head almost touching the ground. 
He called to me but did not look in my direction, But I 
rec
gnised the voice;. the Corporal of my section was 
calhng. I went across to him. 
ff \ \' ounded ?.. I asked. 
ff Yes, Pat," he answered, and turmng o\'er, sat down. 
His face was \'ery white. 
ff You should not have crawled in," I muttered. ff It's 
only wcaring you out, and it's not very healthy here." 
ff Oh, J \\'ant to get away from this hell," he said. 
.. It's yery foolish," ] replied. ff Let me see your 
wound." 1 dressed the wound and gave the Corporal 
two morphia tablets and put two blue crosses on his face. 
This would tell those who might come his way later, that 
morphia had been gi\'en. 
.. Lie down," 1 said, .. \Yhen the man whom we 
are carrying i
 safely in we'll come hack for you." 
I left him, In the trench were md.llY wounded lying 
on the floor and on the fire steps, A soldier was lying 
face downwards groaning. A muddy ground sheet was 
placed o\"l:'r his shoulders, ] raised the sheet and ,saw 
that his wound was not dressed. 
ff Painful. mate\, ?" I asked, 
.. Oh, it's old Pat," muttered the man, 
.. \\'ho dre you?" I asked, for I did not recogni<;c 
the voice. 
.. You don't know me ?" said the man, snrpric.;e in his 
tones, He turned a queer, puckered face half ruund, 
but I did not recognise him even then; pain had so 
distorted his countenance. 
ff Xo," 1 replied. ff Who are VOll? " 
.. Felan," he replied. - 
",:\I
r Cod!" 1 cried, then hurriedl\', ff I'll dre'>s your 
wound. You'll get carried in to th-e dre:-.sing station 
directly," . 
", It's about time," said Felan wearily. .. I ha\"c bef'n 
out a couple of day:.;. .. Is there no T{,A.l\I.C ? " 
I dressed Felan's wound, returned and looked for the 
íorporal, hut] could not find him. Someone must ha\'e 
carried him in, I thought. 
Kore had got to the German barbed wire entanglement 
when he breathed in a mouthful of gas which almost 
choked him at first and afterwards instilled him with a 
certain placid confidence in e\'en'thing, He came to a 
lesiure1v hd.lt and looked arounù' him. In front of him 
a platoon of the 20th London Regiment, losing it<; ohjec- 
ti\"e, cra..." 'd parallel to the enemy's trench, How funny 
that men should go astray, Kore thought. fhen he 
SJ.\\' a \'uuth who \\d.S \\ith Ì1Ïm at school and It<' shouted 
to hinì. The youth stopped; Kore camp up and the 
hoy:-. "hook hands, leant un their ritles and hegan to t,ll.'" 
of uld timt'<; while a machine gun played abuut their 
ear
. Both got hit, 
:\1'C'rone dis:tppeared; he wa'> never seen hy any of our 
regiment after the 25th, 
fill' four ml'n Were rL"purted as killed in the ca
naIty 
list. 
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Public Opinion is Forll1ed 
By Colonel Peyler 


S PE.\KIXG in the Reichstag recently, the German 
}Iinister of \Yar declared that the German official 
communiqués were invariably true, contrary to 
those of Germany's enemies, This declaration, 
coming on the heels of the fal
e account of the capt ure 
of Fort \'aux, near \' erdun, and equally false news of 
the storming of the :\Iort Homme. may ha
'e caused some 
surprise, To those, however, who since the commence- 
ment of the war have made a special study of the methods 
of the German Press Bureau, it caused no surprise whatever. 
I would like to quote an ðample of 
imilar manipulation, 
dealing with operations in Flanders dnring Spring. Ifj 1 5, 
\\hich will be of special interest to the British reader. 
The Hill known as Hill ho is situated south-ea4 of 
Ypres and south-west of Zillebeke, As can be s
en from 
the number" 60," which denotes metres above sea levcl, 
this hill is a mere mound of no great altitude, but it 
suf1ìces to dominate the surrounding plain, The British 
took possession of this position from the 17th to the Iqth 
of .\pril and on the 20th April published the following 
official statement - 
The operations started on the 17th .\pril finished yesterday 
in the complete occupation of an important po-;ition 
known as Hill 60, situated about two miles south of 
Zillebeke, east of Ypres; this eminence dominates the 
country to the north and north-cast. Operations com- 
menced hv the e\.plosion underneath the Hill of a min
 
which kilÌed a number of "ermall'> and resulted in the 
capture of 15 pïisoners, inrluding one officer. 
On the I
th April ctt rla\\ n tilt' "erm,ms counter-attacked 
vigorou-;ly in order to re-take Hill 60 but w
re repubecl 
with heavv lus,,_ The enemy then advanced in s
rrie(l 
r,l11ks, eXI;8
'''d to the fire òf dn Engli"h !l1.lchine gun 
battery . they \wre e\'ery\\here repulsed with 
heavy k)sse
, 
Cel man Head.luarters kept their public inform
d as 
regards these operatiun:.; in the following mÒ.nncr : 
ISth .\pril: After e\.ploJing "everal mine:; the Briti...h 
penetraterl n
sterda\' e\'ening into one of our po,;itiun" 
situated south-e,lst of Ypres on an clev.Üion il1lmedidtcl
' 
north of the LUl.tl, Lut thev wele il1ll1leclidtcly turned 
out agdin bv a counter-a tt:1.ck, Fighting has cea' 'd, 
except for the po
'''>"sion of three of the craters. 
H)th April: South-east of Ypres the Briti!>h were ejected 
from Uie !oonnll portions of our pO:iition which they still 
held, Yesterday ('vening they made an att('mpt to re- 
g.1in possession of the Hill by means of a \'io\ent attack 
along the railway from Ypres to Comines, This attack 
failed with heavy loss, 
The contradiction between the two versions is thus 
absolute. In England the public is under the impression 
that Hill 60 is occupied by British soldiers; in Germany 
everyone believes the contrary, The question \\ill 
\\ itliout doubt, howe\'er, be solved by the ('UIn- 
muniqués of the days immediately following; it 
c.lIl be taken for granted that the Germans, if indeed they 
have lost the hill, \\ill not have given up hope of re- 
capturing a position of so much importance Thi" i" 
proved indeed by their silence after their despatch of 
the 19th April, as they are no doubt waiting for a suc
e,ss- 
ful operation to \\ipe off the failure exposed in the BntIsh 
Communiqués of the 20th, 
Experience during the present war goes to show that 
the Germans will ccrtainlv return to the attack. w]wther 
IIr not they see fit to publi
"h their intentions. The opera- 
tiun of attacking and defending a fortified position has 
almost invariably shO\\ n the following three phases, 
Firstly, a reconnai
sance of the position to be cap
l
red 
and the crushing of advanced lines covering the pO
ltIon, 
Secundly. the deci
ive attack \\hich, if succ_ sful. 
docs not fail to provoke an immediate counter-stro
e 
by the dispos.;essed party \\'ho by means of a SWift 
counter-attack 
ith his nearest available reinforcements 
hopes to take advantage of the victor's e:\.haustion and 
to re-take the position before the latter has had time to 
consolidate it, Should this counter-attack be suce cssful. 
the original attacker has to re-comInence hi
 operation..., 
If the counter-attack, however, fails, then the thiHI 
phase becomes evident. The defender doc.., not de"}Mir 
IIf recapturing his lo-;t positiun, but the enemy h.l" .lhe.ldy 


consolidated his lines and the defender has, the? 
fore, 
tu organise a methodical attack against his old positions, 
l"nless a thorough comparison of communiqué" and an 
exhaustive> study of earlier e:\.amples are at fault, the 
Germans ha\'e now arri\'ed at the third phase of the 
battle of Hill 60, They have published on the 18th and 
19 th April the probably quite correct news of the succe"" 
of their first counter-attacks, but they ha\e omitted to 
publish their final failure. They will now no doubt 
pass to the third phase but they suffer from a manifest 
inability to publish this fact, having burnt their bridges 
by stating they are still in ocmpation of the position, 
and they cannot publish news of its recapture \\ithout 
confessing that it had been lost, \Ye are, therefore. 
confined to statements from the Allied camp, and 
thes
 certainly ha\'e an appearance of truth; a'i. 
once Hill bo had been occupied there was no plausible 
reason for composing fctiry tales of more fighting fur 
it, Any fighting that takes place after this point must 
as a logical certainty b
 fighting of the third phase, in 
which the Germans arp attempting to regain their loss, 
:-.J'o tim
 is lost in informing us of the situation, first 
by the foUO\\ ing French Communiqués : 
:22nd April, 7 a,\ll, : In Belgium an attack has de\'e!opcd 
against thc trenches on Hill,tJo, which had been captured 
by the British, The attack was repulsed, 
23rd April, 7 a,m,: The British troops have repulsed 
two ,ltt.lCks on Hill 60, The German counter-attack", 
who:;c violence is explained by the desire of th
 Imperial 
(
eneral Statf to repair the loss denied in their official 
Communiquc<, have definitely failed, 
Shortly aften\ards \\e have General French's report: 
:22nd .\pril: The Germ'lns continue to m3.ke violent 
counter-.1tt.lcks before Hill 60. On Tue:;d.lY afternoon 
bet\\
en hand <) p,m, we repulsed two hea\'v infantry 
attacks, inflicting hedvy loss on the enemy, Throughout 
th
 night the Hill hds been bombarded hy the enemy 
and We lI.l\'C rcpul...ed several other attacks, 
:2Jrd April: The Germ.l11 attacks against Hill 60 have been 
se\'('r.11 times ren('wed since the last desp.lÌch. .\\l the<;e 
att.lck'i ha\'c (diled and haw now momentarilv c{'a"ed, We 
hold the \\hole ridge, to which the enemy attaches a great 
deal of importance, llwre is not a \..ord ut truth in the 
(
('rman official statement to the effect tll.lt the position 
ha" been retaken bv the Germans, 
The po
ition was,- ho\\"e\'er. retaken by the German,> 
Ì\\ 0 weeks later, on the 5th :\Iay, bv means of the use of 
asphy:\.iating gases; but of course Berlin u.'as not in it 
position to announce this recaþture and it \\as left to 
General French to make the news public, This, of course, 
\..as noP very satisfactory to German Headquarters and 
in their telegram of the 7th :\Iay they described the action 
a
 follo\\"s :- 
XCdr Ypres. an the attempts of the Briti"h to ret.tJ...e 
Hill ho, situaterl south-east of Zillebeke, which h.ls since 
the 17th April been the centre of heavy fighting, hò.\'e 
met \\Ïth f.1ilure. 
In this manner the German public is gi\'Cn confirma- 
tion of the German despatches of the IRth ,lI1d Iqth of 
.\pril. which had concealed the capture of Hill bo by 
the British; in order to meet the situation. the rôles ha\e 
had to be reversed and instead of the Germans attacking 
and e:\.pelling the Briti"h the Briti.,h are reprp<;ented to 
ha\'e attacked and been un"ul"ce"sful in e:\.pelling the 
CCrl11clllS, .\s a matter of fact (
ernl.ln Ileadquarter
, Ull 
a later oCCcbion well' carde"..; enough to gi\e the lie to 
this de
cription, \\ hen speaking of their recapture of the 
position in a despatch dealing with the uses of gase,> , thus 
showing how difficult it is to sll'-itain a dc, eption, 
The abO'\'c i" one of the most interesting c:\.amples of 
the German method of reporting- nuthing hut victories. 
"'p have seen how the situò.tion brought about by the 
denial of a British sucress ha
 e\ entuallv been solved 
by a misrepresOltatiolt 01 the sllbçeqltcnt ècrman Sltccc!.s 
\\ hich h.ld l1ullifif'd its efferts. ctnd how this suh,cquent 
Gelm.l11 .,ucre -., is de"cribed to th(' people as the third 
Phase 01 thc pre 'VltS succes:,I"1 attacl.. 
:\Ictny examples could be gi\ en of this process of a 
....u('l'e...
ful misn'pre-.entatiÒn of unfO! tunate incidents, but 
the C.I"'. (If Hill ho is uutst.lIldin:,:- ill its blò.tancy, 
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Decay 


By Joseph Thorp 


! R ENASCENCE or Decay" might "ery ,,'ell 
stand against the Prussian Wcltlllaeht, ot/cr 
Yiedcrg<<ng as the summary of the chmce of 
destinies \\ hieh lie before that political system 
knO\\n as the Briti
h Empire, Nor is the rekrl'nce to 
defeat or victory in the field, but to the elements of decay 
or of regeneration in the constitutional structure and the 
temper and conditions of the various racial and national 
dements, The problem is older and wider than the 
\\ar, though that catastrophe has defined it and imported 
a note of urgency into it as into so many others. 
.. Renascence or Deca y" might also serve as the 
summary of the thesis argued in The Prob'em of the 
Commonweal/It (Macmillan) which is in effect the result 
of the studiö and dC'Jiberations of that group of stndents 
of political affairs which foundC'd and has conducted [he 
Round Tab'e \\ith such marked ability, detachment and 
perceptible etfect. The book is indeed. for reasons duly 
c,-plained, put fOf\\ard in the name of but one of their 
number, Mr. Lionel Curtis, but it has the breadth and 
authority of its compo
ite duthor
hip, 
Readers of The Round Tab'e \\ill have noted in that 
admirable quarterly, the per
istent usp of the kIln 
.. Common\\calth " to replace the more familiar" Empire," 
It is the peculiar servicr ofthis school to their generation 
that they have set forth their prohlem in terms of free 
citi
enship, respon
ibility and mutual service rather 
than dominion, The change of terms reflects the change 
of thought-and the changC'd thing, 
For there is a world of difference in the two conceptions, 
The highe
t claim of the association of na tions now 
under the :British flag (for the moment piescinding from 
the daims .and cau
es of our .\llies and referring especially 
to the enVIOUS German challenge of the British po
ition) 
is not the claim of possession, It is the fact that out of 
the conception and practice of liberty under that flag 
there is like to spring a better hope for mankind than out 
of the domineering projects and methods of Deutsehtum. 
That dear hope is a greater thing for us to fight for than 
any barren desire to keep by the sword what was won 
by the sword of our fathers, 
What then is this Problem of the Commonwealth? 
The admirably argued thesis before me confmes itself 
to a 
ingle. but immensely important, aspect of a manifold 
p,n?ble
, How ca
 
 way 
 found whereby H a Btitish 
CItIzen m the DOmlnlOnS can acquire the same control of 
foreign policy as one domiciled in the British Isles:' 
O,f m
ny 
ttera
ces of Dominion statesmen e- oressing 
dIs
atlsfactlOn wIth the present situation this. of ::\Ir. 
Andrew Fisher sets out the matter in its simplest and 
bluntest terms, .. If I had stayed in Scotland, I should 
have 
een a
le to tackle any member on questions of 
Impenal pohcy and to vote for or against him on that 
ground, I went to Australia, I have been Prime 
:\linister. But all the time I have had no sav whatever 
about Imperial policy-no say whatever. Now that can't 
ßO on, There must be some change," 
But what change? ::\Ir. Curtis addresses himself to 
the .answering of that question, and it must be admitted 
that if his closely reasoned and lucidly phrased ar"'ument 
be followed step by step it is difficult to resist the con- 
clu
ion that nothing less than a fundamental constitutional 

:hange, t
e establish
ent of a new Imperial executive- 
one Cabmet responsIble to an Imperial Parliament and 
electorate and another to a British Parliament and 
electorate "-rathe.r than any developl11ent of the 
n
e
hod of, Impenal conference, will serve to prevent 
(
JsmtegratlOn, to cC?nsolidate, to develop the greater 
Commonwealth, T,hls concl
Ision, is approached, step 
by careful step" 'i.'ta a consIderatIOn of the growth of 
self-go\'ernmpnt m England. in America and in the 
British Colonip'i-now the Dominions. 'It is ..hown 
how the range of authority covered b\' the term self- 
government has been constantly extended, but in the 
c
se of the pominions, stops arbitrarily short. of the 
hlgI:est funchon of Sf'tf-goverr:mer:t-the responsibility for 
natIOnal defence, the deteflmnatlOn of the hi"h issue
 of 
}>eace and \\ <\r. An open-eyed discus
ion of th
 difhculties 


involwd and a very careful attention to authentic 
definitions makes for the clear understanding of this 
ab..orbing problem. 
It is well to. try and express the problem for ourselves 
in the concrete, \Ye want such a democraticallv moulded 
and acceptable union of nations in one Soverëign State 
a.. will create a greater loyalty to the Commonwealth- 
over and above the sectional loyalties to the separate 
parts, so that an Englishman or New Zealander will be 
tìr
t a Commonwealth man then an Englishman or New 
Zealander; as now both Englishman and Scot are 
essentially British before they are Scotch and English. 
The 
tatel11ent _ wears the appearance of being the very 
reverse of the truth, But the test lies not in the apparent 
strength of the affections which are most often more 
warmly engaged with the nearest entity, home, city or 
nctth-e land, but in the great choices made in crisis, The 
Scot would stand for Britain and the Empire as against 
a separati
t Scotch party. 
'Yhen Lee, the Virginian, chose for 'ïrginia as against 
tlIP lYnited States, he chose wrong, He had not undC'r- 

tood the terms of his allegiance, Hyphenation is 
Jaising the same problem again in America to-day. Tu 
create such a federation of British States with equal 
rights and equal share of control as 
hall win and retain 
the loyalty of .tll-that is our task as tne author sees it. 
It ('annot be done \\ithout vision, \\ithout labour, without 
the sacrifice of many preconceived ideas and the abandon- 
ment of a dangerous complacency as to the sanctity of 
the Briti
h constitution, This candid, serious, lucid, 
and generous-tempered piece of political thinking will 
carry weight in the disru
sions that must precede effective 
mo\ ement towards the final issues of self-government, 
and the completion of the Commonwealth. 
To our author and those for whom he speaks, "Freedom' 
is no vague shibboleth. It is a term \\oith definite content 
and implications, It is \\rought by constant human 
;:Jndea\'our in the light of experience often bitter: 
"What has heen, has been, and God Himself cannot change 
the past. But the future is all in human hands to make 
or to mar, so far as with mortal eyes we are able to discern 
what time will bring forth, . . . When freedom is saved 
\\e may fail to see that the world has been changed in 
the process, and that the Commonwealth. \\ith \\hich 
the cause of libertv is inseparably linked, cannot continue 
tu be as it WdS. Changed it must be, and woe betide uo; 
if those changes are 110t conceived in accordance with 
the principle for which the Commonwealth stands. 


Of all our Allies, japan is the one of which least is known. 
There are histories in existence familiar to historians and 
students, but the general reader is not aware that japan has 
liwd through heroic times, and maintained her freedom bv 
bta\'ery and resolution in the 'face of supreme dangers, Lord 
,\rm...trong rightly draws attention to this in his introduction 
to :\Ir, Yamada's story of the Great Mongol Invasion in the 
lcign of Kubla Khan at the end Ot the thirteenth centUlY, 
In japdn this invdSion is called Ghenko or Genko. and l\Ir. 
Ydmada has called his \erv able and admirable book G/,a/lio, 
(
mith Elder and Co, 7s, ód, net.) 
This im'a<;ion bears a curious 
imil.lrity in many poinb to 
the Great Armada, and the author (who by the W.lV is a 
Cambridge graduate) tells the historic 
tory in a mo
t thrillin
 
manner. If is a chapter of history with which \\e ought 
all to be familiar, for it casts a strong light on the Japan
e 
character and makes clearer thdt division which so often 
be\\Ílders the ca
ual student-the cleavage that exists hdlÍnd 
the peoples of China and Jdpan. A sidelight is also thrown 
on Korea, in fact after a perusal of this volume one is able to 
take a much better view of the Far East, The book is written 
in rather quaint English, for the author, though he has 
mastered most of the intricacies of our language, àt time" 
g?es astrav o\'er the connotation which colloquialisms have 
gJ\'Cn to cCltain phrases; but this docs not detract from 
the general interest; some may think it even heightens it. 
Lord Armstrong observes, "change the names and the seat 
of war and much of Mr. Yamada's story might well apply to 
the great struggle now taking place in Europe," The e:\.trd- 
ordinary li\...cne,;
 -between Germdn dnd 'Iongol !>en
(; of 
honour ,md frightfulne
s i", (spl'cidlly n'lllarl
ablc. 
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Where 


A01erica 


Stands 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
A CO
PLE of years ago-only a month or two 
preViOUS to the outbreak of the war, in fact- 
I listened one night, in San Francisco, to what I 
. thought was the most eloquent, the most reason- 
able, the most convincing" peace" address I had ever 
heard. The speaker was a well-known American editor 
and pU,blicist, 
ne of a family distinguished for three 
generatIOns for Its efforts to promote universal brother- 
hood, to make the dream of world federation an accom- 
plished fact. He did not, like Norman Angell and other 
professional pacifists, maintain that financial and other 
material considerations would make future wars im- 
possible, but only held that man's increasing humanity to 
man, as eyidenc('d on every side, could bring the worIel 
to no other goal than a scheme of living founded on a 
" Iive-and-let-li\e" and" do-as-vou-would-be-done-bv " 
basis. rnlike the ante-bellum Ìlarangues of the pro- 
fes<;ional pacifists, too, that speech, delivered to-day, 
would ring almost as true as it did two years ago; this 
because it \\ as based on fundd.mental truths which the 
war has not altered, but only given us the 
ore clearly 
to understand, 
However, this particular peace address will nM be given 
again, or at leas.t not for a considerable time. I know 
this, for the speaker himself told me so on an evening 
\\hen I sat next him at supper at the New York" Author's 
Club" scarcely a month ago. 


American Aloofness 


" You're just over on a short visit from the other side, 
'ire you not?" he asked. "So! Well, ho\\ do things 
look to you here after six months' absence? Are you as 
much shocked as is everyone else who comes back from 
France or England at the aloofness, the lack of respon- 
sibility, not to say callousness, of this country regarding 
the war? " 
"Fran1.1v, yes," I admitted. "The glare of the 
, Great \\"hite \\":1\T' is a welcome relief from the dark- 
ness of London, blIt there is no use pretending that the 
light<; of Broadway are symbolic of any general enlighten- 
ment existing in this country in the matter of the great 
world is
ues now being decided-perhaps for the next 
score or so of generations-in Europe," 
"Several dozen other returning Americans have told 
us about the same thing," he said; " only you are rather 
more moderate than the majOlity of them. All of them 
are ashamed; most of them indignant, and' mad clean 
through: Do you know \\hat I am afraid of? It isn't 
that we \\on't get into war with Gennany-that is in- 
evitable if Prussiani<;m is not cru<;hed once and for all 
time by the Allies, and" we don't know yet that it \\ill 
be-but that we will not get into this war \\i.th Germany. 
I mean that unless Germany commits some flagrantly 
and deliberately owrt act, such as the sinking of an 
\merican liner \\ith loss of life, that \\-ill force us m will\'- 
nilly-and I think the Kaiser \\ill take good care not to 
do that-we mav not, as a nation: come to our senses 
in time to draw "the sword before the present struggle is 
practically over, \\'e shall have had no part-" 
"Pardon me," I interrupted, "But I don't secm 
quite able to rcroncik your word-; \\ ith those which I 
heard you speak in 
an Francisl.'o two years ago." 
"I hear something like that ('\'er\T d,lV now," he 
ans\\ ereù. .. and fr om both ' friend' ariù 'fop.' I founù 
I had still much to learn about many things. anù the war 
ha<; been the mean<; of teaching- me "OIlle of the mo<;t 
important of them. The
; used to call me a 'plactlcLI 
iùealist'; the war LLUght me th,Lt I wa:-. only an im- 
practical ùI'l<imcr. \s a matter of tlct. I am ,;till ,III 
idealist, and abo, I tru-;t, still practic.J.I. Perhaps thl; 
main thing that tlI{' \\ar has broUf'ht home to me is the 
fact that \\ hile thl're is such a thing .1<., PIU
 ,iani:,m ctill 
alin' in this world, practicality and idl.1li
Ill, cO far at 
Jroa'it as intern..tional politic'i arC' conc'rI1f'd, 1 annùt go 
hand in hand. l'ntil or unle.-
 PrU'. ,ianism i:-, , ru...h, d for 

lll ti
lle, thlrcforc, I ha,v,- maùe up I,ny mind to,k",'i' my 
Ide<ih
11l fOI a dom('
tJc pet, ll1ammg (lnly wlthm tIll' 


, three-mile limit,' and employ what practicality I mav 
have to bring home to my - fellow countrymèn these 
cumulative facts; fir
t, that there is a great war going 
on ; second, that it is a world war rather than a localised 
European struggle; and third, that for reasons both 
moral and material-not onlv on the score of national 
honour, but of national safety and perhaps national 
existence as \\'en-it is their dutv. by actual and active 
participation in the war, to do Uíeir share in ridding the 
world of the menace of Prussianism. 


Ahead of Congress 


.. So far as the country a<; a whole iG concerned, one 

annot be surf' that it has much more than gra..;ped the 
Just two facts, That the people fully realise that it is a 
world war that is raging-one that may invo1\'e them 
\\hether they de
ire it or not- is shown by the attention' 
they are giving to the so-called' prt.'paredness ' movement. 
In this particular-in the determination to build up 
an adequate army and na\oy-the people are unquestion- 
ably ahead of the Government, or at least of Congress, now, 
as many times in the past, the country's' Old Man of the 

ea.' But as for reali
ing that both honour and material 
interest-the latter quite as powerfully as the former- 
impel America to align herself with the Allie-; again<;t 
(;ermany, I am afraid I can hardly describe such a grasp 
of the situation as anything like universal. The most 
encouraging feature of the situation is that practically 
all of our <;ound thinkers-the men that stand for the 
best in literature, politics and bU'iiness-have arrived 
at this conclusion. and are speaking out, Their influence 
is rapidly moulding popular opinion among unprejudiced 
Americans of all classes, but whether this will become 
strong enough to gah'anise the country into action before 
it is too late is open to considerable doubt. I pin my 
main hopes to Germany's 'running amok' again and 
doing something that \\ill leave us no choice but to turn 
to and fight." 
.. What do you Q1ean by , too late ?'" I a..;ked, 
" Just this: The ignorance and selfishness-not to use 
se\'cral stronger terms which I would be perfectly ju<;tified 
in employing-of a very large clement in Congress. and 
especially in the House of Representativps, makes it 
absolutely out of the question for the nation properly to 
meet the present crisis in our foreign affairs, Now. 
supposing the quickening conscience of the people would 
make it possible to replace the worst of this 'rotten 
timber' \\ ith sound wood through resolute action at the 
polls in the November election, - The fact remains that, 
ewn in thi-; happy LontingenC\', the new Congress would 
not be able tu make it..,df felt until it conwned ne'\.t 
:\lalch, and by that timc our chance of being of any 
matelial use in the \VJ.r 11M\, well ha\'e gon(' by, The 
tight to determine whether humanity or ' frightfulness' 
is to be the dominant force of the ne'\.t cycle of hi<;tory 
nMY well have h('('n lo<;t or won without America's ha\'in
 

truck a blow.for a fundamental cause of which "he has 
trumpeted herself the foremost champiun since the da.v 
of her birth." 


Material Interest 


ff .Tu<;t what do you nwan b
' <;a\'ing that matl'ria.' 
interc"t a" w('ll a" honour <"lwuld impl'l \n1l'1 icJ. to go intc 
the W<Lr ul1 tIll' 
idl' of the Alli( I a
hcd, .. 1 han 
"bsl'f\'ed \\ith much sati..;faction tIut an increa
inglv 
lalgr number of ri'
ht-mindeù An1f'ricans are ready tH 
ùraw till' ",worù on tIll' rort' of honour, but it 
'C'm... to be 
the prl'tt
 Gl'nl'l,tl opinion that honour \\ould be ju"t 
about all \\l:' ,-,uld hopt tu 10m!' out of it \\ ith, Wh<it 
matcl ial intep -t'" \\ .)uld our participation in the war 
Sf r\'e 
 You dun't 1111 an more 'munition pro<;p<,rity: 
do yuu: \\'ouldn't that 1)(' mort' than off
et by,the f,Let 
that w(' \\ ould ha\ ( t(1 b 
il1 taking Europc's 
1,0, {'.'.., wh I' \\. an nO\\ ttin 
 her ,üld?" 
.. I didn't )Il( l.n an\'thip quit -) mat"ri,ll as dollars 
amI \c nts," \\ ,l . thl' n 1'1) , .. \\ll,lt I di(' mean \\ as this; 
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AJI hut th(' pnrhlinc! in t!Üs country know tl
at We' muc.t 
ha\'e a strong army and a stronge'r n,avy. \\ e sha!l. need 
them, especially if we e1ect tc? contlI
ue ou
 tra
ltIonal 
hut now oh<;olete and impractIcal pohcy of IsolatIon an
 
try to stand alone; but Wf' shaH also need thf'm e,'en If 
(a-" :::0 manv of u,> are working and hoping for) we endea- 
\'our to enter an after-the-war aJIiance with France anrl 
\'-reat Britain to keep the world's peace, But only our 
actual entry into the war will awaken the country to the 
nece<;sitv of. and force Congress to prO\'ide for, sufficiently 
powerhìl fighting- arms, If W
 continue to temporise wit
 
the situation-if w
 just manage to . sa\'e our face 
and keep out of the war-\\'
 shall never get an arm
 and 
a' navy suffirientlv strong either to make us unassatlable 
standiìlg' alone, or'to qualify us to h9ld up our end in an 
aJIiancc with France and Britain, 
" Another incalculable benefit incidental to our par- 
ticipation in the war would be the cleaning up of the 
Augean Stahle in Congress, I feel rather too strongly 
on that subject quite to trust myself to words; but you 
were in Washington during the' armed ship warning' 
debate and \'ote and know what a miserably misrepre- 
sentatÏ\'e lot so many of our' prokssional politicians' are. 


For the Cause of Humanity 
,u Finally, a war fought for the cause of humanity and 
entered into onlv at the end of a year and a half or two 
years of unparalleled pro\'ocation would arrest the 
denatioualisation that has been eating deeper and deeper 
toward the heart of this country e\Ter 
ince th
 Ci\'il \\'.1r. 
The size and the diversity of the United States en- 
couraging the tendency to 'put sectional above naÚonal 
i...sut's. has b"t'n an important contributing cause of this 
trouble; but the main one has been th(' increa'iingh 
r,tpid 'dilution' of our original population with nòt 
readily assimilable Europeans, How deep this canker 
had eaten no onp su'>pected until the ramifications of tllf' 
endless chain of Teutonic plots began to be uncovered, 
Our entr
' into tlw war would put an end to this insidiou.;; 
menace once and for all; it would re-nationalise us; 
. .\mpricanism' would begin to ha,'e some meaning 
again.' , 
I ha,'e Sft do\\'n this conversation at some len"th for 
tw,) reason": First, because of the diagnosis it fri
nishes 
of the American situation by a keen and impartial student, 
and secondly, because of the insight it gives of the view..: 
point of such leaders of .\merican thought and action as 
Colonel Roos
wlt, Joseph Choate, :\Iajor Putman, Dr. 
Elliott, Lyman Abbott and many others, who have 
discerned the fundamental issues in the European war 
from the outset and have endeavoured to awaken the 
mind.;; of their countrymen as to their responsibility 
regarding them. . 
It will p'robably .
e difficult to make Englishmen belie\'e 
that PresIdent \\ Ilson. had he still been the head of 
]>r,inceton t:ninr
i
r ,during the present crisis, or any- 
thmg else sJ.\'e an offiClal of the (
o\'ernment of the Lnited 

tates, would almost certainly have stood and worked 
for the same good ends, Yet there is little doubt that 
5\1ch would ha\'e bepn the case. As President he has 
fplt that his ac
ion was lim
ted tu putting the will of the 
people, as he ll1terpteted It, into effect. And because 
tl1(' American r:nind was not a thing to be pinned down 
a\1(
 dldrte
 Wlt
1 
quare a
d compass, because, like all 
l1
tlonal mmd" , It IS a ,vanable and uncertain quantity, 
In., coursp has heen a dIfficult, not to sayan impossible, 
one, 
\ President of the United States has two alternatives 
-he ma\' lead 
he people, or he may elect to be led by 
them, In t
ckhng ,the knotty dome.;;tic problems which 
ronfrontf'd hun pn'\"1ou
 to the war Panama Tolls Repeal 
and currency and tanff reform - President \\ilson led, 
,t1.1d lec
 
ucC<< -sfully, e\'en brilliantly, But with ::\le'\.ico 
h,1 l
()hcv of ," watchful waiting," corresponding to the 
1-.n ,hc.h "walt and sc
," only piled Pelion of hopes 
dpfl>
red 0n O...S3. of failure, His handling of the sub- 
Jl1.ln,np ,rontrn\ e ''iY with Cermdny was foredoomed to 
part. tllf nut romp!cte failure from the moment he hegan 
to "teer h" thl' \-and.hl,C' planet of popular opinion instead 

,f th fi ,-d t,ar of hl'i I'ountry":-; and of hi5 0\\ n higher 
ldf'<11--. 1 h h led to follow (wherL he mi"'ht far hetter 
haw h:d), ,and thf' ftick,cring of hi" gUiding lightc. ha.; 
lured hl1l1 mt.. ,'nel)" 'THtfdll..;. 
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The President's lack of fmnne-ss in de-aling with Mexico 
and Germany has un-douhtedly seriously undermined his 
power to lead, Once, and only once (just after the sinking 
of the Lusitania), he could have taken the country with 
him in anything he might have decided to do, Indeed, 
such was t'he ;;tate of popular feeling in May of a Ye':u ago, 
that Bryan" ith his peace dove, or a shepherd with hi.. 
crook èould haw led the country into battle, Since 
then the position of the Presiden(in this connection, is 
probably about as I heard a N"ew York policeman... 
e-pitomi
,
 it a few weeks ago. 
.. If \\ïl...on takes the country into the war now," he 
sJ.id. " he will ha\'e to drag it by the scruff of the neck 
where old' reddy K' could lead it a prancing. And let 
m
 tell you one thing mare," he adde-d, "If the country 
didn't pran::::e along after Teddy, he'd swing it around in a 
couple of circles by the tail and chuck it into the war. 
And then it would pick itself up, thank him for it, and 
begin to fight." , 

 a people in the world more dearly love a leader than 
does the American, and it is probably true, as a trenchant 
French tra\'eller once obsen'ed, that they would rather 
take the chance of being misled than not led at a
l. 
President \\ïlson, in spite of his technical diplomatIc 
yictories, has steadily lost prestige with the ,-ery people 
whose wishes Ilf' has so scrupulously endeavoured to follow 
llY his failure to take ad\'autage of this fact. 


Colonel Roosevelt 
It is impossible to o\"Crlook Colonel Roose-wit in any 
surn'v of the American situation, for "\Yhat would 
, Teddy' have donf' if he had been in \Yilson's place ?:' 
is a thf'mc of ne\'Cr-ending interest from 
Iaine to Cah- 
fornia, This is really not a hard question to answer 
with a ronsiderahle degree of certainty, for we have both 
the spoken word and the past record of the unflinchingly 
courage-ous ex-Preside-nt to go hy, He would have pro- 
tested strongly against the invasion of Belgiu,m, hut 
wuuld hardly ha\'e ventured to go further If Ger- 
many-as \vould doubtless ha
'
, h
en th,(' casp-:- 
disregarded that protest. On the mlttahon of (.ennany s 
submarine war in February of 1Q15, there would ha\'e 
bepn another protest from' \Yashington, this one short, 
sharp, to the point, a11d that contrO\'ersy would ha\'e be
l1 
thre"hed out to a 1ìnish-a diplomatic finish, I l1wan-ll1 
few
r days than it was destined to drag months, Either 
(
ennany would have been forced to a complete and .un- 
equivocal surrender, and there would ha\'e been no smk- 
ing of the Lusitallia, Arabic, -I.ncona and the rest, or 
H
osen:lt wuuld ha\'e led America ff in," Vigorou
ly 
led there is no reason to believe that it would not ha\"c 
go
e in ff a-pranring" without forcing the doughty 
Colonel to re;;ort to the ignominious alternative suggested 
hy my policeman friend, 
Ju
t pre\Tious to my departure from New York a 
popular musical hall comedian was raising nightly laughs 
with a joke which ran something like this: .. If Roose\'C
t 
had been President the war would have been O\'er by thIS 
time-o\'er here," 
" :\lore truth than .poetry in that," I heard a man next 
me obse[\'e, and 1110st of th(' audience seemed to agref' 
with him, Pcrsonal1y, I feel certain that a ff Roose- 
\'Cltian .. handling of the trouble at the outset-a firm 
grasping uf the German nettle-would have at no time 
brought the l'nited States so near to a break with (
er- 
many as they are to-day, But if that break had come. 
a far more united America \\'ould have bten thrown 
into the struggle than President Wilson-in spite of the 
jmpeccability of his intentions, and no matter how much 
he may ff stiffen" at the end-can possibly have with 
him when or if his earnest efforts to avoid a rupture come 
to nought. 
This should not, hO\\'f'\"er, he taken to mean that, 
with the cuuntrv once in the war America would not 
" orientate" vcr,' quick lv, Thanks to the work already 
don
 by such leaders as the one whoo;e worrls I hav-e 
quoted: puhlic opinion, in spite of its diverse elements 
and the fluid 
tate in which it is at present, would harden 
n'ry rapidl", 1'he Cerman-American, in spite of hi
 
m
mhcrs, \
'ould be truuble,ome rather than dangerous, 
HIS hread IS buttered on the Amf'rican not the German 
side, and th(' \'ery large majority of him is too canny to do 
an\,thin
 to calise it to fall witlÌ the fatty sick dowñwards. 
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The So-Called "A- Muddle " 
lr 
And Some of Its Exponents 
By F. W. Lanchester 


I x the precedmg article an account was gin'n of the 
history of the ill-fated French .\ir :\linistry, and 
the causes \\hich led to its creation and to ib do\\n- 
fall were discussed, 
It was pointed out that both events follO\\ed as the 
o
Itcome of a press and political agitation in which the 
dIssatisfaction of the ff trade" played a conspicuous part, 
and in which the Zeppelin menace \\as freely exploited, 
.Beyond this the system of control by a civilian l\Iini
ter 
was a generally admitted failure, I now propose to show 
that the same influences have been and are at work 
in this country. and the same general plan of campaign 
is being follo\\ed in the conduct of the onslaught agdinst 
the administration of both the Roval Flying Corps and 
of the Naval Air Service. as in the agitatiòn which proved 
su detrimental to French military aeronautic:;, 
There is every probability thãt a case will be made 
out for reform in the administration of our .-\ir bepart- 
ments. but the preJent agitation, \\ ith its picturesque 
title ff The Air l\Iuddle" is not based on 
olid grounds, 
ur on facts of \\hich proper evidence can be adduced. 
in brief it is not founded on honest criticism, The actual 
attack, however, is the matter of present discussion; 
at the outset it will be demonstrated that this attack- 
Idunched bv certain sections of the press in an indis- 
criminate n1anner-is part of a campaign of deliberate 
and cold-blooded misrepresentation, 
I \\ ill proceed at once to give a few instances and 
c\'Ìdences of the above statement of the position, Firstly, 
éh to the trade origin of the attack. There appeared,re- 
ccntlv in a trade organ published weekly an ar
l(:lc 
entitled: ff The Dope Question," It may he' e
I?lall1ed 
that ff dope" is the under-\'arnish applied to the wmgs of 
an aeroplane. 
lIere is the accusation: 
.. :\ranufdcturprs \\ho arp in douht whether to rdu.;p to 
lhC dope JIIdde b
' the Rovàl .\irLTdft F<lctory and perhap-; 
enddnger their (;nvernmcnt contracts bv their reÍthdl, 
arc strongl
' ad\'i-;ed to consider their employees' hedlth 
and tllPir o\\n reputation., first. 
.. If there is any argument on the question. manufacturers 
need only go direct tn headquarters at the \\'ar Office and 
.\dmirdlty and state plainly that they prefer to us
 dopes 
which they know and in which thc-y hd \ e conhdence, 
The .\cr,mauticdl Inspection Department is entilcly 
\\ithout plejuòicc in this matter; in fdct, pre\ iou... e
- 
peripnce of the K:\, F, docs not prohahh, prejudice the 
.\.I,[), in fdVOur of Rdftite and other R..\,F. chemical 
products, 
.. 
o far as the A.dmiralty is concerned, manufactu.rers 
\\ill be well ad\'i...ed to go right over tl1P hedds of mmor 
officiousness to "Oll1eone of post-captain's rank or higher. 
and state plainl\' \\ hy they object to heing di{.t<lÌed to.in 
the matter of matcriål by young men Idcking in work"llOp 
expetience. " 
Hete is the truth: 
"Raftite." the name gi\"Cn to the Royal .\ircraft 
FActury "dope," is non-poisonou
. fhe' furmula of 
r<lftitc is due to tIll' Laboratory of the ROYAl Aircraft 
Factory, whe're the poisonous character of tetrach- 
lon'thane \"apour (then used in ordinary dopes) 
hdd been expcrienc
d at a date when ,not publicly or 
generalh' known Raftite contains no tetrachlorf'thanc, 
Apart from the inaccuracy as to fact, a more un- 
worthy accus,ltion has plOhahly never been penned, 
Unfortunately the aho\'c 
cdr('c1v differs. either in its 
untruth, or as to ib libdlous chdr
cter, fmm a multitude 
of other ,>tatemenb which ha\"e appearcrl 0\ er the same 
initials in the same journAl. In the current issue flf 
nl
 Observer o\'er the initials r. \\" there is a IlI'\V edition 
of this dope accusation, It would now dpp
ar that the 
grievelllce Again...t the Roval \ircrdft FActory is that they 

re all
ged to hm cornered the supplif'-' òf a nCo ,ary 
mgredlent! Equdllv fal,' The tc\.Ì of the p,ud
raph 
i... as fnllow,' ff Better dnpre> 't",en' suhmittl'd, hut tlwy 
h,lù n(lt d chdnce, It wa... C\ en di
('o\ l'fed th,lt the R..\,l', 
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had establishe'd a cOll1er in certdin raw n1.lterial. c:n that 
prÏ\ dte dope makers were to be squee.æd out I oml'ktd
 . '. 
Ingenious but entirely without foundatiun, 
On calling- dttentiõn to this I ha\'e been a...ked hy 
serious people why, if the fact
 are as stated, tllf' (;U\ l'rri- 
ment han' not- taken action-any pri\ ate tìrm would 
han' done so, I am not speaking to defend the /;0\ ern- 
ment, I also ask ü:h\' the Got'ernment has taken ilO actio1/ ? 
I now publicly ask the Government why no action ha,> 
been taken, If such unfounded accusation..; Iud h, 
n 
made against a pri\'ate indi\'idm.l or firm prompt action 
at law would have resulted: is it then so m 'a'l and 
dastard a thing to sen'e His :\Iajesty the Kin
 that lo
.., of 
reputation and public opprobrium are to he bornc \\ ithout 
hope of prompt or etfecti\'e redress? Possibly ch.lrgeo; 
of this character may be dealt with by the Committee of 
Investigation now sitting, 
Here is another journalistic outburst from a London 
daily in which the source of inspiration is e\'ident. In 
this case I gi\'e in a footnote (for comparison) the tran:;ld- 
tion of a letter from the pen of 
I. L. Bleriot*, showing 
the identity that 11lotÏt'c' already commented upon 
.. :'Ill'. Te111Mnt rpferred with great satisfaction the other 
day to the e\.i
tence of a British Ad\'isory Committee 
on aeronautic",. 
one of the men on tIut Committee 
ha-; e\Oer been practically identified \\Ìth avi<ltiun.... 
although the Committee 'has \\eight in the . them y . 
uf flight. but the theory of flight was pretty \..ell Ullrler- 
stood eighty years ago. It took a couple of brave ptac- 
tical men like the \\'right Brothers. willing' to risl-. their 
necks above tll(' hard earth, rather than condu...ion
 dnd 
figures on ",heets of 'theory' to make a m'lchine tlMt 
actudllv flew, \\ hv does not the Go\'ernm
nt supcr
edc 
its COllunittee ùf Theorists, and appoint in"tcJ.d .1 Com- 
mittee of e\.perb from, the following firm.; - SOI>\\Ìth, 
:\Iartinsyde, Roe. Bristol. dnd \lcl-.er,," 
In this paragrdph we have e\ idently the work of 
an ignoramus tu whom the word iheorv i
 ...0 obno"iou5 
tlMt it has to be held up to ridicule ill illí.'erted COIJIIIUlS ! 
He little s"ems a\\are of the fact that even' one of the 
constructors he mentions depends largely - u})/,m theory 
for his product: al"o the Brothers \\ right h.av.e al\\

 s 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the 
nllthsom.ln 
Institution- and the work of Langley, :-;uch articles 
do not represent any opinion but th<lt of the;r \\riter, 
but they all sen'e as Ìneans of publicly imputing di"credit 
to the pO\\ers that be, .-tIlV brick is goo/
 CIl(lligh t()-"'ro
. 
On the other hand, Lord :\Iontagu, 'who h nO\\ t.ll-.mg elll 
Activp hand in ad\ ocating reform in s, rvic
 aeronautic", 
is fully alive to the importance of scientific invl 
tigation, 
but hè i<; -or \\as-certainly not too well informed as to 
his facts, Thus in his spepèh on l\Iarch (jth in the Hou... 
of Lords he deplores tlMt we' arc b..'hi,:!dhand 0\\ in.
 
to the fact that .. we had neglected "Clenc/.. It IS 
a definite fact that so far as the scientific 
ide of aero- 
nautics is concerned, Great Britain leads the world, 
Elsewhere Lord :\Iontagu complain" of 0\ prlappin
 
between the Sen ire"'-so far as scientific n ealch io; 
cuncerned there is no "overlapping," Tile n.istence of 


. .. I have felt in a manner particularIv acute, thl' affront of!\\,l1ch 
P.lris has II en the victim, It i the main moti-:e of thb lettpr, ] n ndl 
aviation, ",hICh up to the openin!(,of ho tlhtles \\ol" the hr
tm the 
\\orld, h. , I'xpen('n< 'd if not cri,,
 at k. 
t a retolrJ.lhon m Ib pru. 
gn The re. m ,qll1te "implr The' ha\ n I'hnunolt('rl fro III the 
tt 'hnico\l C IIlImitt< .f th" f)erutm nt ulnc('rnl'
 ",.th the 
tlld' of 
tlw programme tt men \\ ho hold cr .ed thh Ln,encl' If the' ".11 
I ,torr to the m('n, who a a onl <\\ lat<,r'. enpnl' I , dnd 
 In 
'rll' ,r
 tI I t hme.11 ontrul in 
ollabor..tlOn \\Ith 1\'0 or three 
..,.If'cl pill in f, r montl thl tune I? t \\.11 be nl'arly .rl'-'uned. 
It I ,lIre 1\' u (' The en to be mdur
d ar
 \ 
'bm, t alH
ron, 
Hrp...llet. 
'lUlnIl HI' her I. Pda 
ll'lIpor1 ], rm.m h""1 
th .f' "hould II t, rn 1. I r l"mnutlcl' for \In..1 I>cfcm.e fur 
Fr.llllf' Thllr r '(l m the futurl' L HI I klú r 
It i In be not th t tl the lettrr \\'" penn d In 'L Blc\1ut, 
therl' \V,I .llr ,1\ an -\d v t ommitt e al.tmg m cu-up,-rJ.t In \\ It!: 
'L Be'n.lrd tile -\,r \IIr n, mcl
dm
 thl', nam,- . uf mam 
I 
\..no\\ n pIOn" r on ru :\I\L ]. "nault, J,'dten ,( I rll
nt H.l rd, 
.mc\ l{l'n.lult, .lIId tit t \(1\ 
,(; Rlenot ,-"mplolU1t ", thl' tUI\C;' 
hnnourc I I.lnl"nt ltlon I th 01 who \\ant to b. In, 
t III rl Imlt I" untru
 
: CUIIli' I'''J lr ,c.L. I'JI \, l:l.l\Ì
i. pr, 
50 1'1 . 'q, 
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the Advisory COlmmttec for .\eronautics on which both 
Sen ices are rppre:.ented is in ibelf a guar,mtet that there 
IS no unnecô
ary duplication or .. overlapping "; the 
work is carried on as decided hv the ('OInmittt-e at the 
);ational Physical Laboratory or elsewhere, and \\hclJe\"t'r 
the requirements of the Services permit they arc co- 
ordinated. 


Trade Jealousies 


But it is not only the' press, as, oicing views which may, 
or may not be in
pired by members of the trade, we ha\T 
more 'direct examples of the pernicious influence and 
working of trade rivalrie:. and jealousies. It is only a 
couple of days since the Chairman of one of the leading 
manufacturing concerns in the country was amazed to 
find that a well-known politician (supposed to be some 
atÜhority on the subject) had actually heen crammed 
.. to the muule " \\ith the cock-and-bull stories of a dis- 
contented aeroplane motor designer, and had believed 
every word! \Vhen such credulity is rampant it must 
not be considered surprising that so many of our daily 
papers which have, at least so far as one can tell, no axe 
to grind at all. should be printing and reprinting stories 
.md articles of a detrimental character which han' no 
foundation in fad whatever. That it should be po..,sihlc 
tor such articles to be published in good faith I al11 
relu.tantly willing to admit. 
When in some instances I haw' Cl iticised ach-crsely the 
part played hy 'he trade in the presmt agitation it I1lU
t be 
understood that I am not attacking ewry member of the 
trade or eVen a majority of those in this country engaged 
in aeronautical construction; I am attacking a certain 
clique, or certain members of the trade, who ha\'e made 
themseh'es unduly conspiCUOUS hoth directly and in- 
directly in connection \\ith 
landcr
 of indi..-iduals and 
hodies connected with our aernnautieal administration 
which stand in the way of their indi\'idual and pe'rsonal 
ambitions, Admittedlv this i
 a small minority, but it 
i" a noisy minority, and d.
 un
crupulou" as it is noi<;y 
The greater n\1ll1hc-r of our ,tÍrcrdft constructors arc 
fully occupied in carrying: out the \\ ork which has heen 
as..o.;igncd to them by the DiIl'Ctor of :\Iilitdry .\eronautico.; 
and by the Xa\'al Contracts Depdrtment, and ha\'e the 
good sense not to mix themselves up in politic
, They 
would be the lirst to discountenance the unpah iotic 
hehadour of their less enlightened brethren, but they 
may betpardoned for declining to mi
 themselves up in a 
controversy when their duties clearly lie in the direction 
of attention to business and the efficient execution of 
the work which has been entrusted to their care, We 
may hope, no\\' that an as
ociation hao.; he en formed of 
aeronautical con:.tructors, 
omething will he done to 
pre\ ent a mi
hief-I
1aking minority from beha\'ing in ,l 
manner which is inimical to the national interest and 
liahle to bring di
credit on the trade as a whoJc, ' 

o far as the attack centreo.; on the Royal Aircraft 
Factory i,t is quit
 
ertain t
at nothing can appease these 
self-appomted cnhcs, It IS not red.lly a question, uf 
"hether or no the Royal Aircraft Factory manufactures 
a quan,tity of machines which form an appreciable 
proportI?n of the total output ,of th;> country, It is not 
a questIOn of whether the I
oval Aircraft Factorv is 
managed ,,\ell, or badly. To thl'sP people the existl'nce 
of the fact?r
 IS the offence. If they can say that it is b'ldly 
managed It IS a good enough basis for attack, but it is 
quite certain that the better and the more efficient the 
management and the higger the output of machine
, dc" 
the more violent will the oppo
iti(Jn become: for it i
 not 
the inefficiencv that is really the complaint, it is the "erv 
efficiency of the factOl y which is unwelcome, If \\ P g:
1 
deepe'r m search of the fundamental objection, it is not 

mly tha
 thf' factory manufacture:> aeroplanes, it is that 
It supphes the \\herc-\\Ìthal to firms who have never 
previously built an aeroplan p to pnter at once into com- 
petiti?n \\Íth t
lC old-t;,;tabli..,hed makers of proprietary 
machmes. .-\gam the complaint is that this work is not 
done efficif'ntIy. 
nd that the df'<;igns in proce<;s of manu- 
fa.turc are subjected to numerous and unnf'r. <;arv 
alterations (Hou
e of Commons May lIth, HII6), 
The fa
ts \\ ould be no morf' welcomf' if this ground of 
complamt \\l'rL removf'd, That which matters to the 

rm . havinJ a proprietarv machine to push, and an 
lmagmd.r
 _ nd\\ ill to sl1
tain. i, that the Cou5truction of 
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aircraft has been Ieduccd to a matter of science and 
engineering, instead of rem,tÌuing in the realm of priest- 
er dft, 
It is a favourite device of those wish ing to show how 
obtu5c the authorities are, to quote' the pcrformanc(" of 
their latest (say) aero engine. and point out how superior 
it is to the R.A,F, engine which has been manufactured 
in quantity for the last eighteen months, They omit 
to mention how long it will be before their own engine 
can be produced in quantity at all; they umit the fdet 
that the engine which they are putting up for comparison 
has all the advantage of two years development, and that 
if it were not better than the R.A.F. engine it would be a 
conculsi"Te proof of its designer's incompetence ! Yet 
statements of this character are commonly s\\allowed 
by the press and public as if they were proof of the in- 
capacity of the men who designed the R.A, F, engine 
(with such defects as it may possess) some two years ago. 


The Advisory Committee 


The plea that the Advisory Committee should include 
a certain contingent of trade members sounds plausible 
enough. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
scientific work doue by the Advisory Committee includes 
many matters bc-sides that relating to aeroplane or airship 
con
truction, The Advisory Committee is not an engi- 
nepring committee, it is a scientific committee; the 
questions which come before the Committee arc at times 
closely concerned with engineeling problems, but it is 
dlmost invariably the scientific aspect of those pro- 
blems which it is the duty of the .\clvisory Committee to 
investigate or to report upon, But these scientific 
questions concern many matters besicle
 aeroplane con- 
struction, They include among
t a multitude of other 
matters 
uch questions as navigation of .aircraft, compass 
deviatiun from various cau!->t's, bomb sighting'. meteoro- 
logical quc
tions, etc, :\ full realio.;ation of the breadth 
of the ground covered can only be obtaincd from a perusal 
of the Committee's published reports. 
The Cummittee' have the power, if occasion ari
ö, of 
t,Lking the evidence of aeroplane huilders or others. and 
when it has been thought desirable this power has been 
exercised, There is no more reason or u"dul purpo

 to 
be served by anyone trade being repres2uted on the com- 
mittee than by any other of the many tradc,> affected, 
To have members of tht: aeronautical industry p
rma- 
nently sitting on the Committee would result not only 
in a waste of time for the Committee, but of a great waste 
of time on the part of aeronautical constructors whose own 
work would be proportionally neglected. The suggestion 
that the Advisory Committee should be largely recruited 
from amongst aeroplane constructors arises from a total 
misconception of its functions. Even were members of 
the trade added to the Committee, the difticulty and 
critici
m would be in no wise overcome. The offence 
against those \\ho were not invited to sit on the Com- 
mittee would be increased a hundredfold. and we should 
have repeated the very difficulty which arose in con- 
nection with the French Ad\'isory or Consulting C om- 
mittee-namely, that as soon as certain members of the 
trade were ap'pointed, the memhf'rs who were not ap- 
pointf'd hecame the most violent critics of the French 
Air Ministry. 


The Wittenburg Heroes 
To the Editor of J .\XD &. \V \TER, 
Sir,- }[any of Ib mlbt feel dc-c-ply th,1.t >:on1(' ml'muridl 

hould he put to the memory of the threc brd\'/' docto
 who 
died of typhus ,It \\ïttcnburg Camp while doing theIr 
!tmust 
to alI('\'i.lte thl' terrible sufterings and. mber
: of winch 
e 
hay/' all read with a thrill of horror from the reports of 
la]or 
Priestly and Captains \Ïdal and Lauder. 
The King has \ oiced all our wi
hes by the honour" he has 
graciously "hesto
ed on these gallant men who mercifully 

ur\'ived, and we now feel that the names of tho..:
 who died - 
:',[ajor \r. B. Fry and Captains ,\, A, Sutcliffe and S, Fidd, - 
should be remembered in the years to come, All will agree 
that the memori.11 should take the form of helping to alleviate 
;,uffering and do some permanent good, but that mllst necc..,- 
",arilv depend on the amount ref'l'ived. I....iIl gladly rt:.:eive 
,md acknowledge small sums a
 well as larg/', 
ïO:\ST.\
CE P,\HIi1:R 01: \\',\VDI't.l0'\. 
.\lù\\orth, IIa,..!cll1l'rc, Surrcyo 
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CHAPTER X.\I.\, 


The Trcasure, 
W HEN Hull and his con1panions reached the 
landing stage and found the boat -as thl'\" e\.- 
pec
ed gone, they struck at once down 
iream 
takmg the exact path taken bv Saii, 
You \\ill observe that mechanism which Fåte òften displays 
i
 the fact th

 ,Macqua
t, in stealing the boat and so making 
Jus own positIOn seemmgly more secure, had, in reality, 
provided a release for the death that was pursuing him in the 
form of Saji and which was trapped and held up in the pit. 
[he party, pdssing along the river bank and hearing the 
call for help, stopped, made a search, discovered the trap 
mouth and soon had the prisoner out, 
.. Why, it's one of those blessed Dyaks, said Hull, .. .aught 
huntin' in his own trap," 
Houghton said nothing, He was looking at Chaya who 
had gone up to Saji, Saji was standing feeling his joints 
and taking deep breaths of air and Chaya was talking to him, 
.. He wishes for food," said she to the others, .. and to 
go with us; his canoe has been taken from him, He would 
get it back." 
Hull had some biscuits in his pocket, which he produced, 
and Saji, after a rush to the river bank fur a drink, joined 
in with the others, His strength and life had completely 
returned to him, and at the suggestion of Chaya he took the 
lead, being a better wood:;man than any of the rest with tòe 
exception, perhaps, of herself, He had saved his spear. 
E\'en in the eÀcitement of release he had not forgotten that, 
and he marched now ahead of them with the spear across his 
shoulder, leading the way, and piloting them much more 
quickly than if they had gone without hiJ)l, Chayd. and 
Houghton came last. 
.. He is full of danger and he must not see us together," 
murmured Chaya, whose hand Houghton was holding for a 
moment, .. If he were tu hear that, he would try to kill 
VOll. " " 
- .. Let him," said Houghton laughing, but she released her 
hand, She seemed full of fear of Saji, not for herself but for 
Houghton. Saji, however. had no eyes for anything but the 
road before him, Almost quicker than they could follow him 
he went ahead so that da\\n had little more than touched the 
skies above the tree-tops when they reached the lagoon 
hank. 
Tht first thing they saw was the Barracuda moored to the 
opposite bank with the whole width of the lagoon between 
themselves and it. The BaYYa
ltda's boat WdS tied up beside 
tilt' yawl. Xot a sign was to be seen of .\Iacquart or his 
companions, 
.. Will you look at what the swabs have done; " cried Hull. 
.. How in the nation are we to get across? .. 
.. l'hank God. the yawl's not gone," said Houghton, 
. l'hat's the main point. \re'll get acros
 somehow, Let's 
think, .. 
Even as he spoke, in the vague light that was now filling 
the world, they saw a figure emerging from the trees on the 
.Jpposite banh,' It was 1\Iacquart. He was carrying some- 
thing in his hand, They SdW him board the yawl. 
.. He's carr\'Ïng a h,lsket," said Tillman, .. Look at him I 
He's empt\'ÌI1C; it down the fo'cs'le hatch, By God, he'!, 
lound the cache and that's the stutf he's emptying into the 
naYYllcuda, " 
.. I ook
 like it," said Hull, who was standing now on one 
loot and nO\\ on the other. .. Oh, the s\\ab ! To "'('eo him 
,llld not be able to get me fingers in his h,Lir. Come bo
 '"', it' '" 
rnunrl the lagoon or nothing fhere .Lin't no us!' in trying to 
:--\\;im for the placf' is '-un- full of sharb, It's a fifteen mile 
tr,lIuJ> but we'll do it." 
But Saji, who had been talking to Chay,l, solved the di
- 
cult\, in a quicker way, Plunging into the \\ater and shll 
carr
..ing his spedr, he struck out for the oppositp bank. [here 
\\PIl' "h,lrks here surely, but Saji had no fear of sharks. He 
h.ld uttcn swum amongst them. 
'fhe\' SaW l\facquart make otf again among the trees with 
111- ba:"ket he evidentlv had not seen them. and then thev 
"a\\ Sdji unmoor the bòat. HL' brought it b,lck, "culling ít 
from the 
tern, and the\ crowded into her and in le:--" than 


five minuÍP they were on th!: deck of the yawl. Hull made 
a dalt for the fo'cs'le hatch dnd tumbled dO\\n it, then the\ 
heard him strikng a match and thl'n Cdme hIs voice 
.. Lord bles" my soul!" The blighter'" been fillin' her w.Lth 
clay" Then a \\ild yell. "SU\'erins -suverins." Silence 
and another match being stmck. .. There's suverins all 
scat
ere
 on the day," He came tumbling up, his face 
bla
mg 111 the now strong dayl'ght. and in one broad hand 
whIch he opened wide two sovereigns and some earth. 
.. Did you ever see the like of that!" he cried, .. Haff a 
ton of clay the swab ha<; slun elled aboard her with suverins 
all scattered on it. \\ here's the sense in that? What's he 
been doin'? Has he struck the cache or has he hasn't? Look 
out, here he comes! " I 
, :\racquart broke cO\'er from the tree., as he spoke, basket 
In hand and half running, He saw the men on the deck of 
the yawl but did not notice them in the least. On board he 
came, brushed them aside, rushed to the fo'cs'le hatch and 
emptied his basket. 
Thev stood horrified, \racquart was no longer a man, 
though retaining a man's image, He seemed like a beast in 
the last stages of pursuit. The "'aliva ran from the corners 
of his mouth, his breath came in sobs and "ighs, his face was 
grey-brown as the earth he WdS carrying, dnd it was evidf'nt, 
now, that, although he did not recognise them in the least, he 
saw them as figures, for he avoided them as, l mpty basket in 
hand he made again for the shore, 
Just as his foot touched the bank, Saji, who had landed, 
seized him by the arm, [he effect was instantaneous and 
extraordinary. l\facquart' mind, or \\ hat was left of it, 
dropped the idea that was fi:>..ed in it and seized upon the idea 
that he was being pursued and seized, With a movement 
swift as light he freed himself and dashed off among the 
trees with the Dyak in pursuit. 
.. Xow we're done proper!" clied Hull, "Cuss that 
nigger! If he'd left that chap alone he could have followed 
him to the cache," 
.. We'll find it without him," said Tillman, .. It can't be 
far. Follow me, you chaps, See, there's his marks, Why, 
dash it, he's made a regular road," 
They had landed, and following Tillman, they made along 
:\Iacquart's tracks, Tillman was right, l\Iacquan, in those 
endless journeys to and fro had left a road. Trodden down 
lea\'Cs and plants; broken lianas, spilt earth, gave indications 
that required no sl
ill in tracking to follow, and when they 
reached the cache e\ erything was plain, 
A burst gold-bo:>.. lay exposing its contents to the now 
risen sun, l\Iacquart had not touched it, Earth and gold 
were all the same to him, He, who had t,:) empty the world 
into the fo'cs'le of the yawl against time had no time to bother 
with trifles, just as the treasure-seekers now had no time to 
bather about him. 
Hull, after the first shout of discovery, had cast himself 
down on his stomach and, now, laughing like a madn1dn, was 
playing with the contents of the box, la\ ing tho"e t.1ttooed 
hands of his in money, Tillman absulutely cr.L7ed, was danc 
ing like a monkey in the 
unlight before Hull. Houghton 
alone held himself together. Chaya \\,lS there, As full of 
mad e\citement and joy as his companions, the check of the 
woman, who wa" looking wonderingly on at the antics of the 
others, held him from any demonstl,ltion, IlL' only lauc;hed ; 
then, turning to Chaya, who W,I" laughing alsl>, he sei7l'd her 
to him, She did not Ie i"t. The\' \\ ere d, much ,>lone .1" 
though the frantic Hull dnd rillman \\ere mile... .1way. fh, \' 
well' "'crel'ned by thl' gold, 
fhen Hull came to hi
 sense and bLt m tu talk ,Llmost 
rationally, sittm!,.' up ,md punctuating his rl'I\1,uks \\ith blo\\" 
of his fi
t on the ground, 
.. Oh Lord, Oh Lord!' crit,d Hull. 1"0 thmk 01 pOl'r old 
l\Iac gone cracked and shO\ ellin' dirt and lea\ in' the) dlow 
bo\' ... 
It W,IS indicdtl\ e of the Captain' 1\1, nt.dity th,lt all ang r 
agamst M,lcquart h,ld \ .-tnished to 1)1' r('pl,l"I' 1 bv furious mirth 
at thl' tragedy that F,ltl' had shO\\ n to them, 
.. 'Lll1 and bo
 I'Vl worked ,111 m(' life for tnppence, and 
look ,It tlli" Look ,It me no\\'. and ;\Lt> tried to fitcher m 
over the businl" ;, and look ,It :\I.lc ' I tell \'I'U, it had to Lome, 
I felt thcm "'U\ el ins dr,[\\ ing me .1ll me life, and there they 
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are, I wasn't born to die pore, I was not. And now I'll 
SIt in me kerridge and li\'e as I ought, That'c: me Me 
siUin' on the top of the keg and 
mokin' my pipe and :\Iac 
runnin' mad in the woods chased by niggers," 
Tillman, recovering, was also in a talkati\'e mood, 
.. We've struck it in the middle of the bull's e
'('," said he, 
.. and no mistake, That's what pleases me, We aimed for 
it and hit it, If we'd tumbled on this thin"" bv chance there 
wouldn't have been anything to it. but we've got it by going 
for it. Well, it's champagnp for all of us for evermore, 
Amen, " 
.. It's big luck," said Houghton. who was standing by 
rIMya, .. But there's one thing that bothers me, Where are 
\\ im t dnd Jacky? " , 
.. That needn't worry you, grunted Hull, who was tossmg 
Loin<, on his thumb, .. Mac's done' em in as sure as I haven't, 
\\'ent mad and done 'em in, Here we come and find him 
nhld and them gone- done 'em in that's what he's done, 
He'd a' spiffiicated his own gr.mdmother for haff a hapeny, 
would Mac, and here he was, alone with the nigger and old 
\\ hi
kers and half a million pounds" 
.' It looks like it." said Tillman, "Well, there's no use 
in talking about it, I'm longing to get this stuff under cowr," 
Tillman had picked up the basket that Macqu
rt d
opped 
in his flight and they proceeded carefully to fill It wIth the 
gold in sight, a business that did not take three pair of hands 
long in accomplishing, whilst Chaya held the basket open, 
Then they set to, and in a moment located the next gold bo).., 
" They are set side by side," said Houghton, .. We won't 
have a bit of trouble with them, only we will want baskets. 
I vote we get back to the BarraCllda with this lot and then rig 
up something to carry the stuff in, A piece of sailcloth will 
do at a pinch," 
'The others fell in with this idea. But, just at the start, Hull 
raised an objection, 
" I don't like to leave this stuff alone with no one to look 
after it and that's the truth," said he, "I ain't a narvous 
man, b
t it gets me on me spine when I think of leavin' this 
stuff to its lonesome;" 
.. There's no one to touch it," said Tillman, 
" Maybe not," replied the Captain, "but all the same, I'm 
no happier to leave it," 
., I'll stav and look after it," said Houghton, . Chaya 
and I will sit tight here while you two get aboard and bring 
back the canvas," 
.. I'll be easier that way," said the Captain, 
He stdrted off with Tillman and they carried the basket 
alternately till they reached the deck of the yawl. . 
We'll stow it in the saloon as far as there's stowage room," 
"'did Hull, .. and the hold will take the rest, Dash me, if 
I like stowin' it any\\here. I'd sooner keep it on deck under 
me eye, but that's not to he done," He lowered himself down 
the saloon hatch and Tillman was preparing to follow with the 
load when a shout from Hull down below made him <;tart. He 
put the ba<;ket down on deck and the ne...t moment he was in 
the cabin. Hull was standing by the body of Jacky stretched 
on the floor, 
" Good God! " said Tillman, 
.. Dead," sdid Hull, lifting an arm of the corpse and letting 
it drop, .. Neck broken to all appearances, Done in by 
:\[ac \-\!hat did I tell you? " 
Tillman was too shocked for a moment to '>peak, 
. How he did it, Lord only knows," said Hull, wh:> was now 
.1'> cool as a professor of anatomy demonstrdting on a .. sub- 
ject," .. There ain't no scratch that I can see, There ain't 
no blood, just the nerk broke, He ma'\' have tumbled down 
the saloon hatch and killed hi sself , but that ain't probable 
with Mac about. 1\Iost like he was done in bv Mac and the 
whisker man and then the 
hiskers got his gru;llater on. No 
knowin', But he's got to get out of here and we've got to 

hift hun, We've got to rig a tackle to the main boom and 
histe him, Let's get to work, 
. They rigl!ed the tackle and ten minute
' gruesome work got 
nd of, the mtruder., He went overboard with a pig of iron 
a
 a 
mker and the Captain, quite unmoved, as<;i<;ted in the 
removin
 of the tackle and the rousting out of some spare 
l tnvas to serv as a - ck for the carrying ot the gold. 


CH
PTEU XXX. 
Fate, 
Hal ciht
n left 'l
one WIth Chaya, took his seat by the 
cac
(' wh!] · th, ,gIrl .
at, b 
id him, If ever any man 
redh
 rl h , ambl
lOn" III hfe that man was surely Houghton, 
The on o woman m th
 wurld tho t hl' 
anted sat beside him, 
all the man T h( r qui red la" before him. 
'
Cha}d,'" id h P )inting to the cache, .. that is what we 
came here for, \\ h. 'ot it and we must now go away, 
Will you com D 
jth ] " 
Chaya laughed oftl, , hen,:f. The woman they called 
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her mother had no more hold upon her affection than Mac- 
quart. She had absolutely newr known the thing called love 
till Houghton came into her life, She opened out her hands 
as though running over in imagination the whole earth, tllnwd 
to him, laughed into his eyes and held up her lips, 
.. That is "\ell," said he. He heJd her hand and they sat 
shoulder touching shoulder, not troubling to speak, 
All at once Chava stdrted and turned her head, whil"t 
Houghton rose to -his feet, A voin' from far away to the 
right came to them through the almost windless air. It 
s(,l'med hailing them, 
.. It is Saji," said Chaya, who had often heard that hail 
on their hunting expeditions, .. He is calling to me," She 
knew hy the sound of the voice that Saji was either injured 
or in dish ('ss, She answered the call and the reply came as 
faithfullv as an echo, 
.. NO\\: he will know," said Chavå, .. and he will come here 
as surely as the snake to its rock." They listened, but no 
sound came from Saji, That wily hunter, having obtained 
their direction, was using his breath, no doubt, for a. better 
purpose than shouting, 
Then they heard him moving among the lea\'es and a 
moment later he appeared from among the tretS, He was 
crawling on hands and knees, He held the parang between 
his teeth, for his girdle had been torn off in 
üme \'iolent 
struggle, He was mortally wounded and he was dragging 
along the head of Macquart by its hair. When he saw Chaya 
he cried out, and supporting himself on his left hand as ,>he 
approached, he held up the head with his right. 
It was the gift of gifts, thl' love-offering of the Dyak \\'arrior, 
It was more than that. It was the head of the man \\ho had 
murdered Chaya's father. 
Chaya did not know this, nor did Houghton, nor did Saji 
All these actors in the drama were perfectly unconscious of 
the fact that here Justice was dealing retribution, that here, 
above the gold for which :\Iacquart had murdered Lant, 
Macquart'shead was being offered as a gift to Lant's ddughter. 
Houghton cried out in horror, but Chaya, just as on the 
day whl'n she stood watching the battle between the scorpion 
and the centipede. stood looking at Saji and his terrible trophy 
unmoved, She knew that it was his offering to her, and her 
love for Houghton had told her in some mysteriou,; way the 
secret of Saji's passion for her. It was as though she were 
watching not only the savagery from which she was escaping. 
but the whole of that mysterious past which lay on her 
mother's side, stretching through unknown ages during which 
men, to gain the love of women, had brought them as lo\'e 
gifts the heads of men, 
Saji, with one supreme effort, tried to rise to his feet; then 
he fell on his knees, on his hands, on his side. quivered 
as though a breeze were astir amidst his muscles and lay dead 
beside his trophy, As he turned on his side they saw the 
cause of his death, The shaft of his own spear broken off, 
protruded from his side, Macquart, in his struggle for life. 
must have gained possession of the spear and used it with 
deadly effect, only to fall a victim to the parang, 
Houghton was advanting towards the body of Saji when 
Hull and Tillman appeared from among the trees carrying 
the canvas for the conveying of the gold. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
The Escape. 
It was the morning of the fifth day after the death of 
Saji, and Hull and his companions were stretched on 
the deck of the Barracuda in the shade of the trees, 
smoking and talking, Seldom have men worked as those 
three during the last few days, Not only had they got 
the last of the coin on board, but they had proved to themselves 
the fact by digging up the last possible vestiges of the cache, 
They had got a good deal of the rubbish out of the fo'cs'le 
and flung it overboard after sifting it and now the boat \\'.1" 
all trim and ready for sea, 
Pig-iron ballast had been jettisoned to be replaced by gold, 
The gold was stored in the cabin, in the hold and in the fo'c
'le, 
They had worked surrounded by an aura, The thing W.1S 
fabulous and the labour like the labour in a dream. Ke,lrlv 
under them lay the bones of the Terschelling, the 
hip th,ji 
had been taking all this wealth to China ports more than 
fifteen years ago, Its non-arrival had, no doubt, affected 
underwriters, caused talk, caused loss to the insurers of it 
and then had been absolutely forgotten, Here it had lain 
dead and buried to all seemirig, but its soul had been actively 
at work, weaving, weaving, weaving, drawing lives togl'ther 
like threads to make the te...ture of the pictures that form" thi" 
story. 
It had drawn to itself Hull and Houghton and Tillm,jJl, 
;\Iacquart and Jacky, Wiart, Chaya, Screed, and ,stra,ngest of all 
it had brought up the past and dealt out RetnbutlOn to the 
wicked, Who will say that gold is a lifdess thin
, or that 
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(IHu.trated bll Jo..ph SImp. on. B..B." 


Chaya. 'J nO"lGnc
 01 the South Sta. J 


"He dashed off among the trees with the dyak in pursuit" 


it is not in its way a God? 
ow stored and prisoned, and 
about to be deported to a land where its activities could 
begin anew, it showed nothing of its presence except in the 
wearine
s of its slaves who were lying about on deck. 
Chaya was down below in the cabin, arranging thin
;, 
When Hull and Tillman got the truth of the matter, they had 
mark no trouble at all about Chaya, though her joining th"m 
would make things a gre,tt de
l more ditficult on the return 
journev, It was arranged that she should ha\'e the Llbin for 
he
elf to sleep in, ami during the ddY, e\.l.ept at mt ai-time, 
the rest of the crew being condemned to the fo'c....le, Xot 
tb:l
 this mattered much as the crew, being", "m.111, it \\ould 
be required most of the time on deck, 
The incident of Chava scareel" gave Hull and Tillm:m a 


thought, Gold fever and heavy labour held their l'ntin. 
minds and being, and it \\\1'" pcrhap.- the e
haustion produced 
by the-;e 1\\0 cau"e" that m,uh' Hull, a" he lay on the deck 
now, smoking and stretching him"df. tu fOreL<l"t the Jiflìcultie
 

till before them, 
.. TllLre'" a good many mile" of se.1 between here and there," 
said he, " but I don't mind northen '-0 long a" \\1' gl't de.lr 01 
the coast. I wish we \\,IS out of this la
oon." 
.. "'hat's \Hong \\ith the lagoon? " ...aid Tillm.I.1l, 'It" 
been a pretty good friend to us, I think." 
.. I don't knuw ,1I1ythin' th.1t'- wrong \\ith it," replied 
Hull. " but I \\ish we \\a" clear of it." 
. \\'1'11, \\e'll be out of it to-mOlww, "aid Houghton, \Vt, 
han' only tu get the \\,Iter un bo,lnl ,1I1d \\c can do that thi,. 
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l'\ I nin \Ve couldn t go "ooner than to-morrow. Lord! 
eVI n !Jon in m\- borly i" aching. I didn't e\'er think I could 
hdv
 \\. _1 'd like that. Do \ ou kn"w WI' have been at it for 
Ii\ '. \\Ïthout a breaI.. ;Larlel\' ) 
'm
 more like 11\ I \ ear
" said Tillman. HI' had 
\I n up ,md wa leaning on the rail tapping the ashe
 frorn 
hi
 pipe into th, lagoon. \\'hil
t engaged in this his eye 
t ,IU] 
ht of "omething, It \Va" the prow of a fishing 
PI.tllU. At thi" moment Chaya came on deck and her quick 
1'\ e ",lUght i
ht of the prahu, She called out to Houghton 
.1nd he dnd Hull sprang to their feet. 
fhe prahu that had come up the lagoon at a rapid pace 
turned in a IMÏI pin cun'e with the fOJ.m pouring like cream 
round the hl,ll}PS of the st.1rbo,lrd paddles and \'anished as it 
had .:ome almost in an instant. 
.. That \\,I
 smartly done," said Tillman, .. Those chaps 
mu..;t ha\'e come to ha\'e a .peep dt us, I \\onder how they 
kne\\ \VI \\('re here," 
., I reckon they didn't," said Hull. .. They just struck 
sight of u<; and got skeered," But Houghton who had been 
talkin
 to Chaya was not of this way of thinking, 
.. I don't like the look of those chaps," said he, "'neither 
does Chaya, She thinks they must have got wind of wh.1t 
\\e are after and they've seen her. That old woman who 
calls herself her mother is sure to have rai"ed the tribe when 
Ch.1V.1 did not go back, It's nearly a week now since she 
joinèd us arM sllf' thinks that the fishermen of the tribe ha\'e 
come up from the sea to the village, got news of what has 
happened and started out after us," 
.. That's cheerful," said Tillman, 
.. I said just now I wished we were out of this lagoon,' 
grumbled Hull, 
.. Chaya thinks that the fact of her being with us may have 
caused the trouble," went on Houghton," and she says, rather 
than endanger you two and the gold she is ready to go back, 
I would go with her," 
" Now, we don't want anv of that sort of stuff," said Hull, 
.. We've contracted to lift 'the girl as well as the stuff and 
we're not goin' to be done over our con track by those chaps," 
.. We'\'e got our rifles," said Tillman 
.. Blow rifles! .. said the Captain, .. Sticks is good enough 
to beat them off with," He went down below and got an 
,U(C, then with the axe in his hand he lumbered over the side 
,lI1d disappeared into the forest, 
In half an hour's time he returned, He had cut down and 
cut up three small trees and he carried the result of his labours 
under his arm in the form of three cudgels, each four feet 
long, Down he sat on the deck and as he whittled at the 
weapons with his knife he laid down the law of self-defence 
b\' means of sticks to the others, 
'.. I'll lam you somethin'," said the Captain, .. Don't 
you never try to belt a chap over the head with a stick till 
you have him on the ground, The p'int of the stick is the 
able end for fightin', Use it like a bay'net. There's not a 
man li\'in' can stand up to the poke of a stick if the chap that's 
usin' the stick knows his bizness, Now these sticks is short 
1'I10ugh to fend or break a spear with and long enough to dig 
.1 nigger in the stomach with, That's the p'int to aim at," 
He spent nearly half the day over these weapons, and at 
...undown they started to water the Barrawda, Houghton 
and Tillman taking the beakers to the well they had found 
just inside the forest whilst Hull and Chaya kept guard, 
They slept that night on deck, keeping watch in turn, But 
not a sign came of any trouble from the river. 
Then just before dawn they unmoored and the C.1ptain 
\\ith fillman got into the boat and hauled the Rarracuda 
out. They towed her to t-he mouth of the river where the 
wind, 
etting from the land fortun,lÌely for them, was ruftling 
up the lag"flon water. Here they got the boat on board and 
hoi<;Ìl'd the mainsail and jib, whilst ,the Barracuda, beginning 
to \\,L1k and talk, nosed her wav mto the river mists now 
hrt'al,ing and making spirals to the wind, 
[h.' tide \\.1 ebbing and as they drew along pa
t wooded 
'Ipe
 'nd deep dense masses of mangrove growth, Hull, 
who w
 n th look-out, S.1W on the calm dawn-lit sea just 
at tll nver mouth vague forms like water flie,; come to re
t 
.)11 thl ru led water. 
.. 1 hat tIu'm," ",Lid he, .. look, thev're waitin' for us 

. 1 my orders and tdke 'em shinp, We're makin; 
I H kn r \\P muet make nine' crack every stItch ot canv..! 
II lit IIÙ pv me th wheel. 
1 if' tl'ok the wlw"l whil...t th others flew to obey his order" 
,In I tl "rra ' 1 with all .IiI set and the main boom swung 
"l
t t Irrl, 
m .lIon" at a "panking p.1ce before till' 
\Hnd th --ling the palm top- and 
prcading I)l'forl' 
th"m of, ,,:ur> t 
ilvl'r. The nflc,;, loaded and 

. ,Idv \\lJ on the dl" . be u"
d as .1 last re,>ort, 

 ha\ L \\. L bIT Hou/,ht0n n.,ldy to hand him hie 
\\t apon, al..l TI'ln.. Lth hi... fll"t..n hi" gun and his club in 
'. . h"t \\.L Hull 
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Houghton could hear the sound of the sea coming against 
the wind, Xe\'er in his life had he gone through moments of 
such supreme tension as now, waiting for what might come 
in the \ ague light of morning, and a silence unbroken but for 
the wash of the waws on the distant reefs and the wash of the 
\\'.lter at the bow of the yawL 
The
 suddenly uprose a clamour like the crying of sea-fowl. 
The SIX pr,lhus that had been lying like logs on the hean
 
of the sea s\\',lrmed into a dark line and the line rushed to meet 
them, Houghton saw Hull, as calm as though he were on a 
pleasure sail, standing, quid bulging his cheek and great hands 
pla
'ing gently with the little wheel. Then suddenly the wheel 
went ()\'er to port and the Barracuda crashed into something 
that went grinding away under the keel. At the sam
 
moment. something struck the main sail. 
, It was a light sp,ear, \'enomous as the sting of a wasp, and 
It s.tuck there slattmg and held from falling back bv its barb, 
whilst Hull put the wheel over again to starboard and twen1\' 
more spears fell .. wop, wop" into the water astern of her. ' 
" Done 'em," said the Captain, 
Houghton looked back. He could not believe that it was 
all over. Yet there were the prahus all in confusion in the 
wake of the Barracuda, the wrecked prahu like a broken 
umbrell,I on the water, and the heads of the swimmers who 
were being rescued by their friends, 
.. They laid to get us one on each side," said Hull "and 
if I hadn't s
ifted the helm and rammed that chap,' they'd 
have got their holts-which they didn't. Well, there's no 
blood spilt and that's all the better. Gad! boys, we've got 
the stuff away! " 
The sun answered him, breaking up over the sea, and all 
t
e great lonely coast they \\ere lea\'ing showed in its desola- 
tIon across the water rippled with gold and strewn with the 
foam of the reefs, 
,Hought
n, holding Chaya's hand, looked back. Then, 
stIll hand m hand, they went forward and stood looking far 
ahea
 to wher
 the ruffled blue of the sea faded through the 
mormng haze mto a sky of azure fair with the promise of the 
future, , 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


E nvoi 
O NE ,bright mormng, two months later, the Barracuda, 
havmg hung off and on all night in view of Mac- 
quarie, entered Sydney Harbour. Stole in un- 
noticed, storm-beaten, and sun-blistered, and foul with 
tropic weeds, the strangest craft that had ever made that 
port of calL 
She and her crew, bronzed and tattered, and her cargo, 
invisible but there, might have sailed in from some distant 
Age when men made the world marvellous with their deeds 
and before machinery had made man commonplace as itself. 
Chaya alone, sunburnt and laughing and amazed at the 
wonders of this new place, was a whole romance in herself. 
Yet no one noticed them---Dr only some early fishermen 
and a few longshoremen at the little bay near Farm Cove 
where they anchored, and one of whom was sent hot foot with 
a message to Screed a pencilled message which ran: .. Big 
luck. Come at once, and for God's sake bring some pro- 
visions with vou. ' 
It would be impossible to describe that breakfast in the 
musty, fusty little cabin with the sun blazing through the 
port-holes and the skylight, Wealth sat beside each of them, 
and the prosaic Screed, as he listened to scraps of the mar- 
vellous ,,"oyage, forgot even the gold he was sitting on in 
contemplation of the greater gold th.1t lay like a halo around 
the work of these wanderers, 
Chaya sat by Houghton-the only man among them doubly 
blessed by wealth, 
THE END, 


, Some <?f the summer matinée jackets are the most fa'>cina-. 
tmg dffalrs, One model made of three lavers of different 
coloured nin<:ms, apple green, blush pink and sea blue has a 
border of whIte sw,lI1sdown and looks like a summer cloud, 

or those wantin
 an in
\:pen
i\'e jacket there are charming 
httle coats of pnnted I'rench lawn trimmed with a kilted 
border of white V,tlencienncs, and an attractive turn-down 
collar. Yet another coat appeals in crinkled silk cr êpe 

calloped all round t
le edge with a deep s,ltin stitch, padded 
underneath so that lÌ has a rai..;{'(1 appcJ.rancp 


C.A.V ELECTRIC STARTERS. -Effective, Powerful; a simple 
l',ressure of 
he pedal and the engme starts under its own power. When 
C.A,V, eqUIpped a girl, can start the heaviest engine, Full particulars 
post. free to all motonsts.-C, A. Vanden'cll and Co., Ltd., Electrical 
Fnl1'lDeCrS, Acton, London, \".-(Advt.) 
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The Passing of Y pres 


At the Lcice;;tt:r Galleries, Leicest('r Square, there is a wonderful exhibition of w'\ter-colour.., t'n'itled 
" fhe British firing Line," by Quarter .\h..ter Serg
'lnt-I"strllctor E I-l.mdley-Read (Machine Gun 
Corps, late Arti.t.. Hifles,) This picture of Ypre5 is typicli of these s <etches wnich so faithfully 
represent the ruin emptiness and heartbreaking dreariness of the battlcfields of France and Flanders 
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ElVIPIRE DAY 


T HREE years hence we shall celebrate the cente- 
nary of the bi.th of Queen Victoria, that august 
name of good omen, and historians will then 
doubtless tell us in detail how in this one hundred 
years the British Empire has grown from tottering 
infancy into sturdy self-reliant manhood. Mistakes 
many and great have been made, but in that we have 
always been loyal to our ideals of liberty, honour, 
humanity 2n 1 justice, and have not denied to those in 
subjection that freedom of individual action which we 
so hotly and at times even foolishly claim for ourselves, 
we have outlived the errors, The truth of the singer is 
fulfilled again in this chapter of Imperial history that 
nations as " men may rise on stepping stones of their 
dead selves to higher things." 
On the morrow of the first Empire Day to be officially 
recognis2d in the mother country, a Briton, be his birth- 
place betwixt the narrow seas that guard these old shores 
or under the skies of wider horizons in new lands, cannot 
fail to feel a sense of pride and satisfaction in the work 
that hag been accomplished, The unity of the Empire is 
now no more a mere abstract expression, but a living 
conclete fact, In these pages a record is given of the 
help which every part of the Empire, from the greatest 
Dominion to the least remotest island over which the 
Union Jack waves, has rendered to the mother country 
in hel day of trial, and it is shown how faith in the Empire 
has been consecrated with blood, freely poured forth; 
race, religion, custom, caste being subordinated to this 
one central idea, The British Empire has gained in this 
war an immortal soul, through the generous and lavish 
sdf-sacrifice of her sons, 
We have been told that "the world's altar-stairs 
.lope thrmlgh darkness up to God"; we have learned 
that they ascend also through pain, The truth, the piti- 
ful truth, appears to be that the redemption of mankind 
in small things as in great things can only be won, even 
in this twentieth century of the Christian era, through the 
torment of Calvary, It is alm05t as though the lights of 
heaven must be blotted out, earth swim in a sea ùf 
blood before man is capable of compreliending the 
nobility of his fellow-man. Yet surely it should be 
possible for humanity to make advance by wme less 
sorrowful way. Our children and our children's 
children may, we hope, learn wisdom through the 
sufferings and bitterness of spirit of our present 
experiences, and will trust each other with fuller con- 
fidence than we possessed before the war. From this 
richer sympathy a more vigorous life shall spring which 
shall make the British Empire not only the stronghold of 
justice and freedom, but, as it were, a city whose citizens 
enjoy both the power and means to utilise their talents 
and develop their abilities, each and everyone, to the 
highest value possible, and are capable of self-sacrifice 
for the good of the community equally in peace as in war. 
It b no easy achievement, but towards this end we must 
press if all the slaughter and anguish of these month
 is 
not to be in vain. 
Let us escape from the fetters of words and shibboleths, 
for life is action not spc,'ch, This verity has been taught 
11
 hv war, and the k<;son mu
t never be torgotten, 
UdOle the Victorian centenary arrives, in every human 


probability peace will be restored; by peace we imply 
the cessation of carnage and the stay of devastation. 
But let us not be deluded by the word, and dream we 
may then sink back safely and comfortably into the old 
ruts out of which we have been so cruelly flung, and soak 
Our souls with the opiates of self-complacency. There is 
in truth no such thing as peace on this earth if life be 
healthy and beneficent and the progress of humanity 
maintained. Even under the most favourable circum- 

tances there must ever be struggle and fight. And it 
IS an Empire well worth fighting for,. for it is con- 
fined by no narrow conceptions; it is too vast for 
restricting influences of class, colour and creed. Though 
tribute has to be rendered unto Cæsar, that is unto the 
State, to all men is it freely permitted to render unto 
God the things that are God's: and where Christianity 
prevails, it is judged at the last not by doctrines 
or dogmas but by practical kindliness-by giving meat 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, hospitality to the 
stranger, and care to the sick, Those who have mocked 
us for ruling with so light a hand, and deemed it to be 
the mark of indolence and decadence, are confounded 
But we have to take the world as it is if we would 
endeavour to make it a better world, \Ye must organise 
the Empire in a manner hitherto undreamed of; we have 
to sit down and consider carefully every commercia 
enterprise and make it impossible in the future that the 
channels of industry shall serve as poison-ducts for an 
enemy who is not restrained by the decencies of life, 
but has exalted treachery and the betrayal of friends 
and neighbouts into a noble selTice to the State. ?\.or 
can we be deterred from this purpose by the slave-whip of 
political sophists and rhetoricians, who would herd us 
back into sloth and inaction by the flick of phrases which 
have served their purpose in the old days, when eyes were 
blind and hearts failed to understand. We show on 
other pages of this issue the manner in which the British 
Empire may be all but self-supporting. Can anyone 
honestly declare protection against the products of Ger- 
many, raised in self-defence, to be a part of Tariff Reform 
or an infringement of Free Trade if we continue to our 
gallant Allies, as we shall most certainly do, the com- 
mercial facilities which they ha\re hitherto enjoyed, - 
There is hard work ahead for the Empire-work which 
cannot be delayed and which must be undertaken in a 
thorough and methodical manner. It implies breaking 
with the past, but does not all life since the guns first 
roared at Liege imply this? This journal counts itself 
fortunate in that by a happy inspiration it broke off in 
August, 1914, from its former traditions and began a new 
career that synchronises with the world struggle, Since 
that day it has endeavoured to give week by week a faith- 
ful report not merely of the chief episodes of the war, but 
of their inner significance; and it has striven to elucidate 
the influences which these \lnprecedented events are 
exprting on life both within the British Empire and with- 
out. Its purpose has been to encourage the doubters 
and to stimulate the fighters, nor when mistakes have 
been made has it deemed it necessary to reprobate those 
in authority, believing that to know all would be to 
pardon much if nut all, When the last shot ha
 been 
fired and a glad silence d,scl'nds on the troubled air, it 
foresees that its work will increase rather than l( ,sen, 
The problems of the future will be at least as difficult as 
those of the present, If peace has victories as renowned 
as war, war has prosperi ties as affluent as peace, so there 
must needs be a complete re-settlement of the economic 
and political life of the British Empirt', which will make 
heavy demands on publicists, \\\ are no visionaries, 
thinking a new heaven and a new earth are to be created 
by scraps of paper and the pens of Pknipotentiarie", for 
we remember the \\ ise words of a Chine
e statésman, 
"There is but one Hea\en; it is approached from Earth 
by many laddcr
. And all the ladders are steep." 
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The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain 
(BOH.N 1836-DIED 19H I 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1895 - 1903 
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MESSAGES 


FROM 


THE 


PREMIERS. 


Below we 
for the 
by the 
Canada, 


print Empire Day messages, specially indited 
"Five Nations" Number of Land & Water 
Prime Ministers of the Overseas Dominions- 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


CA:7\LADA : The Right Hon. Sir Robert Borden: 


N OTHING could be more fitting at this time than some special recognition of the day 
?n which we celebrate a world-wide Commonwealth, single-minded in devotion to common 
Ideals of freedom and justice and determined to maintain a common allegiance. Toward 
that end more than 300,000 Canadians have already offered their utmost service, and throughout 
the Dominion there is no thought of counting the cost. Whatever further burdens are assumed 
will be measured only by what is needed to secure a recognised victory for our common cause 
and the lasting integrity of our united Empire. 


.flUS
R.flLI.fl: The Right Hon. William M. Hughes: 


ALTHOUGH there have been many occasions since the war broke out upon which the 

 true idea of the British Empire has been more clearly revealed to us, to-day, Empire 
Day, is the special occasion when the peoples of Mother Country and Dominions join 
to celebrate the unity and strength of our wide flung race. Our enemies, seeking to destroy, 
have reconstructed. Such occasions as the conquest of German South Africa, the landing of 
the immortal 29th Division at Helles, tl;1e entry of the Canadians into action at Festubert, and 
the storming of the Gaba Tepe cliffs by the Australians and New Zealanders have welded us. 
Our own folly and stupidity may sunder some ties; nothing else can, if we are in truth worthy, 
'vVe in Australia are with you heart and soul in the war, because we are free men loving 
freedom. We shall fight for our Australian citizenship and our part in the rlestinies of the 
British Empire as dearer than life, Australia warmly appreciates the splendid \\ elcome anrl 
generous hospitality extended by Great Britain to her fighting son
, more and more of whom 
daily are visiting England. Thus are the links of the race being strengthened and \\ IlPn peace 
comes we hope to stand united and strong, a power for good and for the advancement of the 
world. 


:J\LEW ZE.flLAND : The Right Hon. William F. Massey: 


I N the cause of Liberty and Freedom for which Britain has drawn the sword our Dominion's 
sons are taking their place in the fighting line and will continue to do so until final and 
decisive victory comes. Fifty-five thousand sturdy New Zealanders have already responded 
to the call of duty. More are coming and reinforcements will regularly go forward, On this 
anniversary of Empire Day the world beholds the British Nation more firmly united than at 
,my time in its past history. Reverses, when they occur, serve only to strengthen our deter- 
mination to win this war at all costs. New Zealand, along with the other Overseas Dominions, 
taking pride in her loyalty and devotion to King and Country, will not relax her efforts now 
or after the war to ensure for all time the safety and integrity of the Empire. 


SOU
H .flF1(IC.fl: The Right Hon. Louis Bolha: 


Â no time in the history o.f the, British Empi
e has, there been greater . n
cessity for 
co-operation and a umted front, A glorIOUS vIctory for Great Bntam and her 
courageous Allies must be the sole aim and object of all our efforts. South Africa will 
continue to do her duty. 
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T HE conscious movement for Imperial unity is 
barely a generation old, It had its origin in a 
book published by the late Professor Seel
y, 
entitled The Expansion of England, embodymg 
a series of lectures which had been delivered in Cam- 
hi idge, The main thesis of this epoch-
aking book 
was 'that England had expanded her Empire more than 
half unconsciously; she had built up vast dominions 
across the seas Vv-1thout specially intending to do so, and 
frquently in opposition to prevaili!lg currents of th
)Ught 
at home. There is, at any rate, this much of truth m the 
ate Professor Seeley's thesis that at the tin1(' he 
\\'.'ote -namely, in the early 'eighties,-very few English 
people then Ii\Tin
 had seriously and deliberately thought 
of Empire building, 
Barely Ì\\'enty years 
had elapsed since Dis- 
raeli, who subsequently 
became a vigorous ex- 
ponmt of the imperialist 
conception, had spoken 
contemptuously of the 
Colonies as .. a mill- 
stone hanging round our 
neck, ,. Another English 
statesman, who, to an 
even great.er extent than 
Disraeli. subsequently 
identif[('d himself ".ith 
the Imperialist move- 
ment, was in the early 
'eighties an ultra-Eng- 
lish Radical, who pro- 
hahlv had never given 
a single thought to over- 
'i('a problems, So little 
indeed was ::'III'. Cham- 
berlain recognised as an 
I mpcri,J.! statesmdn that 
when in 189;, on the 
formation of the Union- 
ist Cabinet, he took the 
ofjìce of Colonial Secre- 
tary, there was a mur- 
mur of puzzled sur- 
prise throughout the 
newspaper press, Yet 
\\ ithin two years, at 
the Juhike Confc.:rence 
of 181)7, :\11'. Joseph 
Clnmberlain formulated 
idea,> which lie at the 
\'èI'V basis of the con- 
ception of Imperial 
union, The events of the 
South African War strengthened 1\11'. Chamberlain's enthu- 
o.;iasm for Impt'rial expansion, and at the same time gave 
to the country at large a more vivid conception of the 
responsibilities attached to a great Empire, 
rhe same events brought more clearly into public 
light and increased the public influence of another great 
Empire-builder, Cecil Rhodes, To him more than to 
,my other Englishman does the Empire owe the con- 
...oIiJa.tion of South .\frica, and his name is rightly for 
('Vel' connected with a V..t
t stretch of South African 
territory, 
Sin( then the ronception of Imperial 'union has 
h('l 'm, common property. It affects all clas<.;e,> and all 
part... t)f thl Empire In -'II'. Hughe who comes from 
tht Antip ell' tlH' Empirf' pos
 s,,('
 a remarkable 
('xp.ment of thi" conception, His advocacy of Imperialism 
a" tliP k.idpr of th ' Austl ahan Labour Party may usefully 
he balann..d a tinst thc, anti-patriotic attitude acIopft'd 
bv a c 'I lion of thE; Labour Party in this country r,,-1t 
,
')me of hi... sp
 "che') hert> suft'r from vaguene
s ma) be 

ru " but hi action in Australia has been full of determina- 
tiO!l. Promptly on thp outhrf'.l1.;: of WM he took 
teps 
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both tó organise the dispatch of troops to the firing lin(' > 
and to get rid of the financial control which the Germans 
had secured over some of the most important mineral 
industries of Australia. 
At the present moment it may safely be said that 
apart from a few cranks who are temperamentaHy dis- 
posed to criticising rather than to helping their own 
country, everyone throughout tht> Empire is eager for 
doseI' Imperial union, That eagerness arises from 
two allied impulses, In the first place, the loyalty 
which all parts of the Empire have displayed in 
rushing to the colours has created a wide-spread feeling 
of solidarity which alone cans for defin
te expression; 
sf'condly W,' all of lIS now dearly see the danger of 
disunion, We have 
learnt that Germany 
has for years steadily 
be('n planning to build 
up a great Empire of 
her own, partly to be 
fashioned out of the 
ruins of the British 
Empire. On both ac- 
counts - for mutual 
affection and for mutual 
protection -the import- 
ance of Imperial unity 
is now recognised by 
f'vervone, 
It'is, however, useless 
to form a dear concep- 
tion of the ideal to be 
attained unless at tilt' 
same time we take into 
dccount the obstacles 
which ha\"e to be on''-- 
come before the goal 
can be reached, It is 
from this point of view 
that it would be satis- 
factory if men like :\1r. 
Hu
he.; would add to 
their I'xpo.
iti()1l of ide..tb 
a precise statement of the 
the steps require.! to 
attain them, 
There is a fairly 
general agref'ment that 
one of the most im- 
portant steps towards 
doser Imperial unity- 
perhaps the most im- 
portant of all is the 
establishment of a fiscal 
system which will pro- 
mote dos
r trade relations between different parts of 
the Empire. On this point the example of the 
German empire is \"ery illuminating, In effect the 
German Empire, created in 1871, was based upon the 
German Zollverein established in r834, The word 
Zolh-erein means neither more nor less than customs 
union, Before the Zollverein was established (and for 
historical accuracy it should be adJed that the process 
WdS gradual, though the year 1834 may be taken as the 
main date) Germany wa
 cut up into a multiplicity 01 
separate areas fenced off from one another by innumerable 
independent customs houses, Byestahlishing a customs 
union these barriers to internal tradf' were swept away, 
and thou
h the different (
erman States rcmaineù politi- 
callv independent, their peoples were brought into such 
clu..,
 commercial union with one another that the ground 
W 1>; prepared for political union. 
It will not, however, do to press this analogy too far. 
TilL' arguments for removing an internal customs harrier 
arc obviou<>ly greater than thos.' for removing a similar 
b:lrricr between countries separdted hy the sea, fhe 
S,Lm,' consider.lÍioil applil''' to .my question of political 
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ni(:m, . It is 
1Uc? easi.er t<;> form an Imperial Reichstag 
sltt1Og- In Rerhn, In which Saxony and \\"iirtemburg and 
the rest of the German States aÌ-e represented, than to 
form an Imperial Parliament sitting in London to which 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand would ha\"e to send 
rt'presentatives across the seas, For these and similar 
reasons there is little profit in studying the German 
analogy too r1os:?ly, Our problems are peculiar to our- 
selves and they must be studied in the li"ht of our own 
. . 
 
f'xpenence and the hght of our own ideals, \Yhen :\h, 
Chamberlain addressed the representatives of the Colonial 
Conference in 1902, he said emphatically that the first 
thing to consider was" how far we can extend the trade 
between the different parts of the Empire-a reciprocal 
trade," He added in words which were as emphatic 
as they were definite, " Our first object then, as I say, is 
free 
rade within the Empire." To that proposal 
the Dominions made no response. They were not 
prepared to concede free trade to the l\Iother Country. 
In none of his speeches urging Imperial union has :\Ir. 
Hughes indicated any willingness on the part of Australia to 
repeal the somewhat heavy duties which are impos
d upon 
tIlt' manutactures of the :\Iother Country. \\'hat is true of 
.\u
tralia is apparently - 
true alsu of Canada, 
='Jew 7ealand and South 
.\frica, The only portion 
of the Empire wllf're free 
trade with the United 
Kingdom prevails i
 In- 
dia, which is due to the 
fact that I ndia is under 
the direct political con- 
trol of the Home Cov- 
ernment. Clearly it is 
impossible to coerce 
the Dominions in this 
matter. Nobody would 
dream of proposing to 
undertake such a task, 
and if conceivably it 
were undertaken it 
would certainly fail. 
These are facts which 
"hould be borne in minrl 
by those newspaper 
writers who are in the 
habit of argl:1Ìng that the 
oppositi0n to Imperial 
unity comes from the 
free traders of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Complete 
fiscal union is impossible 
without Imperial free 
trade and the opp0sition 
to Imperial free trade 
comes not from English 
free traders but from 
Colonial protectionists, 
.\ssuming that this pro- 
tectionist opposition to 
Imperial unity cannot be 
overcome we have to 
c'onsider whether any 
steps can be taken to secure a closer 'unity whil
 
till 
maintaining the fiscal independence of the Dom1OlOns 
and recognising that that independence will be used for 
the 
ake of protecting colonial industries agai
st, t1
e 
competition of British manufactures. Here agam It IS 
alleged by tariff reform writers that opposition come') 
from English free traders. Again the allegation is .untru
' 
The only proposal which the tariff refor
ners 10 thlo.; 
country have made is that a general tanff should be 
imposed upon all goods enft'ring the United Kingdom, 
but that colonial goods should be admitted at .1. lower 
rate than foreign goods. Thi" proposal, so f
r from 
bringing nean'r the ideal at fiscal unity would dnve thd.t 
ideal farther off, There is no colonial producer who 
would not prefer the present system of freL entry into t
l' 
British market to the proposed system of a duty upon his 
goods and a higher duty upon foreign good..,. , 
This indeed is a crucial question both from tl,lC 'p omt 
of \'if'w of the Dominions and of our .\lIit's. and It IS \\('11 
at oncf' to face it, especially in view of the growing deI?d.nd 
for protective duties at home for the spcci..d beneht of 
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British agriculture. The arguments for and against that 
proposal cannot be here ronsidered in detail, but this 
fact must at once be faced, that it is impossible to protect 
British agricultural industries without imposing heavy 
duties upon agricultural products now supplied to us by 
our own colonies and by our Allies. 
We have then to consider whether, leaving aside both 
the proposals of the tariff reformers and the pre-war 
view of the ultra-free traders, we can take any practical 
steps which, while falling short of :\Ir. Chamberlain's 
ideal of free trade within the Empire, may still md.ke 
Imperial trade' relations closer. There is one step 
which we can certainly take, namely to agree \\-ith 
the Dominions to penalise the trade of our enemies, 
If either by tariffs, or if necessary by absolute pro- 
hibitions, German trade is handicapped in all countrie
 
under the British flag, to that extent those countries 
will at any rate have the opportunity of trading 
more frequently and more fully with one another. 
On the political side the ideal va
ucly floating in 
many minds is the creatior. of some form of truly 
Imperial Parliament, But the Dominions, quite intel- 
ligibly, look \\ith alarm upon the possibility of an 
Imp e l' i a 1 Parliament 
which would deprive 
them of even a portion 
of their present com- 
plete legislative inde- 
pendence. But it may, 
however, be suggested 
that there are certain 
inter-Imperial questions 
which can reasonably be 
referred to decision by 
an Imperial Co u n c i I 
without e ff e c t i v cl y 
encroaching upon the 
privileges of the various 
do m est i c legislature!>, 
Probably any such Coun- 
cil would have to be 
composed rather of dele- 
gates from the existing 
governments t h a n 0 f 
representatives to be 
chosf'n by direct popular 
election. 
Without waiting for 
the creation of such an 
Imperial Council for 
settling inter - Imperial 
problems, there is one 
definite step towards 
closer Imperial union 
which might be taken 
at once. The present 
Parliament of the United 
Kingdom - frequently 
known as th(' Imperial 
Parli,unent, though the 
title is only partially 
justified - - consists not 
only of the Hou<;e of 
Commons, but also of the 
House of Lords. When England and Scotland were 
united by the \ct of Union in 1707, it \...1<; very 
properly provided that the sovereign should no 
longer create peers of England, but that he should 
instead create peers of Great Britain, Subsequenth 
when Great Britain and Ireland were united in 
1801, peerages of the United Kingdom were SUhStitlltl'd 
for pe('ra
c" of Great Britain. Cd.nnot we, following the
e 
..lI1alogies, now pro" ide for the cre..Üion of peerage"- of, the 
Empire' Such peerag
 ':ll
st he freed from the :-,e[l()l
s 
objection ,Üt,lching to eXlst10g Peerd.g-es, namely, their 
hereditary ch..lrd.cter, dnd be giwn for lifl' only. 1'hn' 
must clearly be limited in number, d.nd prec,mtion mu"t 
be. taken that the selecting ..mthority is not affected hy 
con
iderations of .British p..lrtv po/itic"- Suhject to tht.....' 
ronditions, it would be an immense aù".mtdr" if the 
King were at once authorised by .\ct of Parliament tc 
crea:tf' Peers of the Empire, \\ ithout reg,lrd to CflTd or 
rau' or colour, to hold otfice for lift' amI to al t 
as spokesmen in the Hou<>t' of Lords kr the on'l SI .. 
pm tion" and prnhlem
 of His :\lajesty's Dominion... 
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Story 


of 


the Five Nations 


The story of the Five Nations and the p'm'! they have played in the Great IV ar, when ,1t comes to 
be written fully, 'i.l,:ill form the noblest eptc 11l the annals of the world, . That day, has )- et t.o dawn. 
But here we give briefly, and as it were in skele
on form, the OUt!1.!1-CS of PHS splend1d story, 
The following articles from the pen of able 'll'Ylters, each famllzar with the events he 
describes fro111 the hOltr 'à.,hen the first bugle sOll.n
ed the 
all to arms,. s
t forth tersely the 
glorious assembly of the fighting for
es, of the Bntlsh Emþ1re. ftr!r. Htla1re Bello
 a
ld AIr, 
.1rthttr Pollen in other pages of tillS 1SSlte tell of the strength wh1ch the,]1 other ^ atwn . has 
herself disPlayed, Ire have added to thÙ story an account of w!zat 11!dUl has done, 'lfJ
1tten 
by Sir Francis Younghusband, and also .a summary, llecessa1"1ly br
ef, of t!le ext
aord11lary 
efforts made by the outlying parts ?f the EmJ:lre to render, th,e fullest ass1st
n
e 11l the1r power to 
the cause of liberty and hUl1lalllt}' for U'h
ch Great Bntam, and .the Brztams beyond the Seas 
are warring, Try to visnalise the gathenng together of tins 1nlghty a
my. from al!ILOst ,all 
the shores of fhe world, remembering that they have 
011le together oj thelr own free '/J:J
ll, w1th- 
out compulsioll. The dream of our greatest Impenal statesmen has been resolved wto fact. 


Canada and Her Army 
Byan Officer of the Canadian Expeditionary Force 


I T is fortunate for 
us that this world 
war was preceded 
by a period of 
organising military 
activity in Canada. In 
summarising the tak 
of the Dominion's 
participation in the 
struggle, a few pre- 
liminary facts deserve 
to be recalled, A t the 
Colonial Conference of 
1907, the Chief of the 
British General Staff, 
Sir Neville Lyttelton, 
in a paper on "The 
Strategical Condition
 
of the Empire from 
a :\Iilitary Point of 
View," laid down threetundamental principles of Imperial 
preparation, of which the first two were :- 
1. The obHgation imposed on each self-governing unit of 
providing as far as possible for it,> own security, 
2, The duty of alranging for mutual assistance upon some 
defmite line" in casp of llPed, 
.-\n Imperial General Staff was then proposed, a common 
type of organisation, a common terminology, and a 
common standal'â of education for officers. It was further 
suggested by General Lyttelton that whatever the size of a 
contingent sent by a colony, it should be accompanied by 
the requisite number of administrative field units, The 
suggestions were accepted. and the. further Defence 
Conference of 1909 saw a general concurrence of the 
overseas members in the proposition .. that each part of 
the Empire is willin
 to make its preparation on such 
lines as will enable it, should it so desire, to take its 
share in the general defence of the Empire." 
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CeDer.l Service Bad.e 


Sir John French's Visit 


When, in the following year, Sir John French, as 
Inspector-General of the Overseas Forces, paid a visit to 
Canada, he critici
ed, not unsympathetically, the con- 
ditions then pre\. alent, and made further valuable sug- 
gestions. Two years later, the Dominions Section was 
established at the War Office, Danger was in the air and 
the Empire was prepared to meet it. 
\bout this time the Liberal Government, which had 
heen fifteen years in power in Canada, was overthrown, 
a.nd a new War Minister, Colonel (after :\Iajor-General 
Sir Sam) Hughes, entered upon the scene, Popular 
interest in military affairs became> marvellously quickened, 
a.nd the work of organi..ation went forward by leaps and 
bounds. Now to the que:>tion: 'What was the actual 
state of Canada's army at the outbreak of war? It con- 
"isted of 3,500 perman, nt troops and (on paper) 60,000 


active militia. In point of fact, the number presenting 
themselves for annual drill was never more than 45,000 
and was frequently below 40,000, imperfectly trained T 
. equipped and officered. In addition, there were 3,000 
or 4,000 British Army reservists, and there were some 
25,000 members of civilian rifle clubs, a useful organi
a- 
tion dating from 1901, whose members might be expected 
to fill up the gaps in the Militia ranks, 
This then, was Canada's military strength at the out- 
break of war. Pndeterred by the misgivings of experts 
and by manifest technical, as well as numerical short- 
comings. the Prime Minister of Canada, Sir Robert 
Borden, offered 20,000 men to the British Government 
to join the Imperial forces at the front. and the offer 
was accepted, Promptly did Canada respond to the 
call; old l\Iilitiamen as well as untrained volunteers 
poured into the hastily-improvi
e
 recrui:ti
g, 
tations, 
and in less than a month the l\bmster of l\l1htla found 
nearly 40,000 men under his orders, 


Valcartier Tra
ning Camp 


A huge training camp, the largest ever seen on Canadian 
soil. sprang into being at Valcartier, in the vicinity of 
Ouebec, The formation of this camp was itself a triumph 
õ'f engineering and military science, The making of roads, 
drains, the establishment of a water supply, the laying 
of railway tracks, electric lighting, telephones, a sanitary 
system. bath-houses, was accomplished within a single 
fortnight. The largest rifle range in the world, with a line 
of targets 3
 miles long was set up, Within a week 
25,000 men had flocked thither from all parts of the 
Dominion, drawn from every class and phase of the 
national life ; from Canadian towns, homesteads, ranches. 
mines and factories, 
I t had been decided to send to England a complete 
division, in addition to a re'eT\'e brigade to be used for 
drafting purposes to repair the losses in the field. Not 
only had these troops to be armed and trained, but the 
material had to be created on the spot-clothing, boots, 
puttees, mess-tins, belts, haversacks, bandoliers, pouch
s 
-in brief, all the accoutrements of an army, No detaIl 
of administration was overlooked. The force received 
careful medical attention and every man was inoculated 
against typhoid, A fleet of transports was assembled. 
and on .one rainy day towards the end of September, the 
Duke of r onnaught, accompanied by the Duches
 and 
the Princess Patricia, reviewed the first division of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force. A few days later a 
fleet of transports, such a flef't as had n('ver before been 
borne seaward on the St. Lawrence, sailed away to Ply- 
mouth and the Old Land. They arrived in the middle 
of October and were at once encamped on Salisbury 
Plain, where, under their neW" commander, Lieut.-General 
Sir Edwin Alderson. they underwent further training 
under conditions which severely tried their spirit and 
powers of endurance, but from which they emerged 
triumphant. Here they were visited by that matchless 
soldier, Lord Roberts, whose name alone had a magical 
power to kindle their zeal and loyalty .. The prompt 
resolve of Canada," he told them, sp
aking for Englishmen, 
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U to gi\ e us such valuable assistance, has touched us 
decply, That resolve has been quickened into action 
in a marvellously short space of time, under the excellent 
organising and driving power of your Minister of :\Iilitia 
-my friend, l\Iajor-General Hughes," 
Early in December, one Canadian battalion, the 
.. Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry," com- 
posed almost wholly of veteran soldiers, left the camp to 
join the 27th British Division, But it was not until the 
second week in February of last year that the First 
Canadian Division landed at St. Nazaire, and thus found 
ibeIf at last in France. 
In this Division were two thousand descendants of the 
.Frenchmen who had left France in the 17th century. 
One company of the 14th Battalion was entirely com- 
posed of French Canadians, speaking only the tongue of 
their ancestors, and as they marched through the French 
countryside, on their way to the front, the air rang with 
the old chansons, which, long since forgotten in the land 
of their origin, still lived in the New France overseas, 
from whence they came. "The population," wrote a 
French Canadian officer, "applauded us; people ran 
to the doors of their houses and offered us fruit and wine; 
at the stopping-places, French soldiers brought us coffee 
and rum; joy and gaiety reigned everywhere, as we 
passed," It was an irresistible appeal to the historic 
imagination, 
Having taken over French trenches at the front, in the 
neighbourhnod of Ypres, not many \\eeks elapsed before 
thc Canadians received their baptism of tire, The 
.. Princess Pats" was the first of the O\oerseas battalions 
to be engaged in an action of real importance. This was 
at St. Eloi, and on :Jlarch 20th their gallant commander, 
Colonel Farquhar, was killed, During the ensuing 
month the battalion covered itself and the name it bore 
with eternal glory, 


Second Baltle of Y pres 
\Yith the famous Second Battle of Ypres, the world is 
now familiar. In those three days, April 22nd, 23rd 
and 24th, 1915, the fame of the First Canadian Division 
spread throughout the worl
. 
he Fre
ch li?e.of trenches 
had been emptied by a pestIlentlal and IrresIstIble onrush 
of poisonous gas. The Canadians sprang into the breach. 
,ll1d were left to bear the brunt, Enormouslv out- 
numbered, they fought steadily two days and nights, 
knO\\ ing that upon their efforts depended the 
afety 
of the whole line which the enemy was endeavounng to 
pierce, "The Cana
ians," re
orted S,ir John Frcn
h, 
., held their ground wIth a magmficent display of tenanty 
and courage; and it is not too much to say that the 
bearing and conduct of thcse splendid troops averted a 
disaster which might have been attended \\lth the most 

('rious consequences," "Canada," said the Tinfes, 
" sayed Calais," 
:\Ieanwhile Canada was not slackening her efforts. 
.\nother call for troops had gonc forth, and another, and 
another. In l\Iay, just follm\ ing the Second Battle of :v p
es, 
\\hich had stirred all Canada like flame, a second dlvl!'lOn 
set sail. In September, the month which saw a furt
er 
important action at Loos, a third division left Canadian 
shores. At the present moment, a fourth division is in 
England, en route for the seat of war, and a fifth and 
sixth are forming, , 
In )[arch, 1916, it \\as announced by SIr Robert Borden 
that his Government was authorising the enrolmcnt of 
-00000 men as Canada's contribution to the forces of the 
tmpire, Of this number, nearly 350,000 are already 
under arms, 
Gradually Canada has built up, keeping,pace with t
esl 
active military dcvelopme?t,s, a grea
 ml
Itary orgam
a- 
tion not onlv in the DommlOn, but m this ('ountry [n 
London is ;Üajor-(
eneral J. \\", Carson, C:B., and 
n 
administrati\'e staff. ('onstantly m touch \\'1th tht '\ar 
Office, \\Ïth the Army Conncil and v;Ïth the. Impenal 
(
eneral Staff, :\loreO\ cr, on the East Coast IS a great 
reserve division. undcr Brigadier-General J C. :\lacdollgall. 
C.:\LG" \\hich is constantly drafting mcn to th
 dl'plcted 
hattalions in thc firing linl', The ReprpscntatrH', of the 
Dominion GO\ emment at th! front IS Co
onel Sir )
a \. 
Aitken, 
I.P, There i.s a thoroughly-eqUlpp..d me
lca: 
serviCl uuùer General Carlton-Jone, anù a staff 0 
eminent surgeons, and scattered through the country are 
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numerous Canadian hospitals and convalescent homes 
'^ hich minister to the needs of Canada's sick and \\ ounded, 
The Canadian Pay and Record Offices in \Y estminster 
employ a thousand military clerks. .-\ltogcthcr Canada'!, 
\\ ar expenditure already approaches a million dollars a 
day. 
The War l\lachine 


Gradually the war maçhine of the Dominion has been 
approximated in character and discipline to the fighting 
forces of the 1Iother Country, The system throuKhout, 
even to its smallest details: i
 the same; the uniform of 
the troops is the same; such laxity as was apparent on 
the arriyal of the first division has vanished, and then; 
is now nothing in the appearance, deportment or morale of 
the men to distinguish them from any of the ncwly-raised 
British battali.ons, sa\oe that the physique of the Canadians 
is rather superior. The very term "battalion" is of 
recent introduction in Canada; the unit \\as the regi- 
ment. At first, the Canadian battalions wore any 
distinguishing badges, the maple leaf and the brass 
shoulder-lettering being their only mark of individuality, 
But at an early stage it was thought wise to encourage thc 
territorial system, and battalions came to be associated 
with the localities in which they were raised. Individual 
badges \..ere deyised and by degrees a battalion esprit 
de corps was fostered, 
It is perhaps invidious to single out anyone of the 
scores of battalions which have seen active service, but 
Canadians will not soon forget the deeds of the gallant 
" Princess Pats," the 16th Battalion (Canadian Scottish). 
the 4th Battalion, the 1St (Ontario) Battalion, the 3 rd 
(Toronto). Battalion, the 7th Battalion (Briti"h Columbia 
Regiment), the 13th Battalion (Royal Highlanders of 
Canada), the 8th Battalion (90th Winnipeg Rifles). Of 
the gallant officers who hav
 fallen the list i
 large, but 
the names of Birchall, 
orsworthy, Merntt, Boyle, 
:\IcHarg and Drummond are sure of a niche in our 
Temple of Fame, 
""hat the war ha<; done in a military sense for Canada 
stands revealed, The series of scattcled units, enrolled 
merely for local defence and intend
d in time of ,w
r to be 
auxiliary to an army raised by Great Brlt
un, has 
vanished as such forever from the scene, emerpng as a 
Canadian Army, which already in the crucible of 
ar has 
adjusted itself into the machinery of a world-v'lde Im- 
perial military system. 


Australia's Part 
By Arthur Mason 
(London Corre.pondcnt of the .. Sydney 
Iornin
 Herald") 


I 
 days to come, 
when place and 
share and praise 
and honour shall 
ha\'e hecn measured 
through the juster 
perspectiw' of his- 
tory, Australia', en- 
thu...iasm of scn ice 
,1l1d sacrifice in the 
cause of Empirc \\ ill 
ha\ e its due portion 
of famc in th{' common 
fame of the Dominion 
peoph's, That l'stimate 
of a future generation, 
thl' result of a more 
delicate b..lancing of 
forns than is a\'ail- 
ablc to u" \\ ho .lrp in 
thc \ erv midst of their clash and tire \\ ill, a<; it ah\ays 
does, cònsolid.lte our f.lÍths and illumine our judgm{'nts, 
The material progrð" which had lifted Australia, to 
national stature by g(ace merel
 of a handful of populatlon 
and a century of timc, had b(:"cn the ideal progrc"" of a 
land that was always pro"pcrou
 and al\\"lY" peaceful. 
rhe hint of \\ar had dbturbed that progre.s. 
o thought 
of war had chccked it. fhe wars of other 1,1l1d<; and othcr 
age, were, in Australia, not t
e catastrophil
 
ri" ; of 
national fate, but part of the picturesque tradltlOn of a 
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storied past. She had had a sh
re in the South African 
war, but long before July. 1914, It had 
ome to he re
og- 
niscd as a small share in a small campaIgn, .No p()'oslble 
inspiration to thoug,h
 of war \\
as to b
 had ?y her people, 
either from the polihcal f''Xpenments III whICh they were 
constantly eng-,. 'ed or from the steady flow of prosperous 
years in 'whi
h 'th
ir w
alth gr
w 
nd multiplied,.' Still 
le:- was there of such Ill"plrahon III the easy CIrcum- 
stance., of a life "wathed in Australia's natural surrounding 
of soft ail' and abiding sunshine. Yet, and in spite of all, 
influences of sterner motive \\Tle undoubtedly abroad, 
There was alwa\'s, for one thing, the incalculable in- 
fiuenc\" of Australian loyalty to Britain. For the. most 
pd"t dormant, it was easily. awakened and obnously 
ali\"e. No one doubted that If ever a day should demand 
of it something more than the 5inging of national songs 
and the wa\"ing of national flags, that demand would be 
met, and met 'not 1css, but more willingly by reason of 
the growing sturdinf'cs of a definitely Austral
an nat

nal 
spirit. Gradually, too, the leaders of AustralIan pohtICal 
thought had hegun to measure the antagonistic possi- 
bilitie.. of other raC"5 of the Eastern sea." In the eve" of a 
constitutionally easy-living people this \yas little mo
e 
than a far-off menace, escape from whIch sLemed, III 
any case, to be a matter almost wholly beyond the 
capacity of their limited numbers, By reason of it, 
ne\.Terthdess, the sl:ed of the defence preparation of 
Australia was sown, and the fruit of it became visible 
when, in rqoq, the Royal Australian Navy came into 
heing, and' when in 1qIO, the historic visit of Lo
d 
Kitchener led to the Defence Act of that year and Its 
prO\-ision for compulsory training. 


Kitchener's Scheme 


For the most part, the Kitchener scheme and the Act 
based upon it were measures for a so distant future that 
their bearing upon the actual war demand of 1914 is to be 
found not in the region of facts, but among those other 
less tangible influences which have played so great a part 
in the arming of Australia. For the Military College of 
Duntroon f'stahlished under the Act, had no more than 
begun its work in 1914, while the Citizen Defence Force 
was to be built up g;radually by drafts of the cadets who 
had been trained for a specified term of four years between 
the ages 14 to 18. But from its very beginning the com- 
pulsory training scheme had a moral effect upon the 
nation. It lifted the thoughts of hundreds and thousands 
of Australians to things beyond their accustomed range, It 
strengthened the fibres of Australian nationality no less 
than it impro\"ed the physique of Australian boyhood, 
It reminded d people almost too easily circumstanced 
that danger might lurk unobserved, and that the respon- 
sibilities of nationhood could not for ever be a\"oided, 
And in everyone of those details it was a compelling 
influence upon thl' mind and heart of Australia when the 
blow fell and the Empire call rang across the world, 
Xot the only influencf', of course, for there were many 
influencb, and all the influences together surged into a 
common irn-''iistihlt' impuisc, so that Britain's entrance 
upon war, at a stroh.f' and from one end to the other of 
the continent, transformed tllis peaceful, peace-Ioying 
Australia into a land aflame with the ardour of battle, 

pacp \\ ill allow no more than a :hint of that sudden 
fierC(. enthusias'll-how it issued first IU the Government's 
immedi
tf' offer of an Expedií.ionary Forcf', and after- 
wards III ten thousanà subsidiary enthus
,sm::,. how ac 
the signal men came hurrying {rom near and far to offer 
their fighting s\?rvices, men of the citie,; and men of the 
bus,h, men of the sil
nt mountains, and men of the great 
plams, men of cultIvated professiun, and men of the 
h!l,?blest callings, picturesque men of a11 kinds and con- 
ditIons from across the unrivalled inner picturesque lands 
?f Austra
ia, men 
ho lived at touch with the grandeur of 
Its magmficent distances, men who sweated in the 
dusts and heats of its desert wastes, lonely men from 
w( ;t of suns!'t, and men of the crowded highways of life- 
left all and, ame flooding in at the word of need. Kor can 
more br aid f)f the Australian enthusiasm of liberality 
an enthusia m which set thf' whole nation at work fo; 
other., 

d for the
r own, and which ha'i "ub"cribed nearl
 
fo
r, mllhons st,"rhng to war funds and contributed many 
millIuns of artIclf's of fooli and clothing to whomsoever 
seuned to ell- 
T\é or d
::.ire them. .\nd only a word, too, 
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of the stress and strain of GO\'ernm(>nb, and of all in 
authontv; or of the compleÌt
nes,; of tht: offer which has 
promised 300,000 Australian soldiers to Britain and 
has despatched a great proportion of tl?-at number fu
ly 
equipped and partially trained, .\\
hat time the finanCl
1 
burden of it all upon the fi\'e mllhon people of AustralIa 
calls for repeated \Var Loans and foreshadows ån ex- 
penditure for the current year of f75,00o,ooo, 


First Successes 


\Vith no more than this in respect of achievements 
and sacrifices which in themseh-es are of the essence of 
national re\'olution, one rasses to a word in remembrance. 
of achievement in actual war and tll(; supreme sacrifice 
inseparable from it. The first Australian successes were 
those by which, in October, Iqq, Australia possessed 
herself of the important German colonies of 1\PW Guined 
and New Britain. On Ko\"Cmber 9th, -too, the wholly 
admirable activities of the Royal Australian Na\"y werf' 
C1'O\\ ned by the victory of the cruiser Syd/lc\' O\"Cr the 
notorious Emdcn, a dramatic event which fully and 
finally established the infant Australian Xavy in thf' 
affections of the Australian people, who, besides, are 
proud to think that ships of their's are now in battle-line 
in the North Sea with the mighty fleet of Britain, 
The men \\'ho had rushed by the thousand to the first 
enlistments \..ere soon in training camps near the capital 
cities, available to them the more conveniently by reason 
of the Defence organisation, of whose machinery they 
and many of the officers at their service Wf're a part. 
But the work of the camps had to be short and sharp. 
For it was no far cry from those fateful days of August 
to the night of December 6th, when the fleet of transports 
bearing the first Australian troops to fight on European 
fields stole in line through the Suez Canal, and no farther 
cry to the days that followed, when the sands of the 
desert, and the waters of the Nile, and the stones of 
immemorial temples and tombs-the whole \"ast solemnity 
of ancient Egypt-were the familiar surrounding of the 
youngest army of the Empire come from the newest 
nation of the world, 
Their work in the sands and the sun of the Egyptian 
training grounds was hard and unceasing. But it re-made 
them, It built them and those who followed them, 
detachment after detachment, a steady stream of re- 
inforcements-tens of thou'iands of .\ustralians in arms- 
into the soldiers they meant to be, It ga\'e them, more- 
over, General Birdwood, now their leader of leaders, It 
sent them, under him, to the Dardanelles and Callipoli, 
there, on April 25th. H)I5, to make the glorious entrance 
into battle which has immortalised them, there to fight 
through months of unflinching gallantry in almost every 
hour of which was an act of heroism, in some hours at least 
of which-as in those of the unforgettahly bloody days Ol 
last year's August-hundreds of Australian lads fell 
"ithout a murmnr and died without a cn', Through 
eight months of bitter fighting, varied hv unescapable 
lingering ..;ickness, the Ca11ipoli campaign wore to its 
ignominious end, Out of the mouth of the hell of it the 
.\ustralian soldiers came, in DCLemher last, unsulhed, 
established in a fighting fame as glorious as any. 
They left behind thcm thousands of their dead, the 
grayes of whom arc an abidill
 sorrow of the kinsfolk 
and friends who, though '.hey sent them forth gladly 
risking aU \\ere whúliy without thought of such a tragedy 
In such.. "'\...dJe. 
The way of Austr..tlia, howe\'er, under this shock of war, 
is a great way. I t covers it:.: strange new grief with 
silence. The rr,ooo AustrdlIan sick anJ wounded who 
have been nursed back to health in British hospitals, or 
invalided home, cover theirs with a smile, Surh as are 
fit once more have joined their fellows in the pleasanter 
fields of France, ob\'iously happy in the thought of a new 
campaign. In Australia they wiU be rememhered less 
with anxiety than with confidence and pride. For 
Australia was never more proudly at war than now. 
Still her soldiers come, Still she gathers and trains and 
equips and sends them forth, She makes munitions of 
war. Out of her fertility she feeds the comrade peopl
s 
half acro'>S the world, Her call for men dnd stIll 
more men is a matter of ordered campaignin
 
by the legislatures of all her StatL'
 and if appeals 
should fail she will not hcsit..ttc to compd. In all regards, 
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indeed, .\u
tralia has played and is playing and \\ill 
continue to play, the part of a Dominion òf the Empire 
\,,:h?se peoplf' have risen easily and fearlessly to exalted 
nSlOn of a great Imperial cause. 


New Zealand's Share 


By Noel Ross 
O N April 25 th 
Londoners 
lined the 
streets and 
cheered themselves 
hoarse as the Anzacs 
marched to the 
memorial service in 
Westminster Abbey. 
What was it thev 
were cheering? Some, 
perhaps, applauded 
the good carriage and 
the fine physique of 
the men from (ker- 
seas, Some cheered 
because it was the first 
approach to a militarv 
pageant, the nearest 
to a .. :\Iaffick," that 
they had vet been allowed. How many saw the real 
signific,anc
 of those long cO,lllmns? Ho
v many of those 

nthusIastIc Londoners reahsed that the true lesson lay 
III the fact that those men, dra\\n by no tangible tie, 
had come 15,000 miles to fight for Empire. 
\\"e in Kew Zealand heard of the declaration of war on 
.-\ugust 5th, 19!+ In
ide three weeks an expeditionary 
force, fully eqUIpped \nth guns, and escorted by colonial 
war vf'ssf'ls, had captured German Samoa, the first 
enemy possession to fall into the hands of Britain, 
During the same pelÌod the military resources of our 
small Dominion had been taxed to the uttermost but 
they had withstood the strain. ' 


... 


General Service ßadge. 


Crowded Recruiting Offices 
Camps sprang up in \ arious parts, and men were 
drafted to central points, At Auckland, "'ellington, 
Christchurch, and Dunedin, the recruiting office" were 
rushed by men am.ious to enlist. :\Ianv \\ ould-be 
recruits came hundreds of miles, only to fmod that they 
were too late and would han' to a\\ ait the formation of 
the reinforcement unit" before the\' could get pIau',>, 
At the end of the fir'it month tl1l're was in tllt' camps 
a force of appro:\.imately ro,ooo men, l\'or \\ a!-o thi!-o all. 
Thanks to the system of compul..;ory militarv training, 
one man out of three, and that is an e:\cellènt leaven, 
knew how to handie his rifle' knc\\ what was expected 
of him in tIlt-' \\ ay of discipline; understood the elemenb 
of camp sanitation; and even had a grounding in work 
in the field. \\ïth the mounted men these bf'ncfits \\en: 
l'\'en more marked, rhos!' who had them, hrought their 
own horsp!-o, many of them \'aluahle bea..;ts, and they knew 
how to look after them, A colonial trooper is hi,; u\\ n 
veterinary, 
Clothing and stores of all sorts came quickly to hand, 
<lI1d before the end of September tlll' New Zealand 
E:\.peditionary Force was an accomplished fact, fully 
,lrll1ed, with complete equipment, and ready to go 
anywhere the Mother Land commanded. Big ocean- 
going merchantmen and liners were acquired by the 
,mthorities. :\Iarhle panelled saloons were transformed 
into rough deal-boJ.rded mess rooms, and cabins were 
removed, :eunks were fitted up tier upon tier in the 
holds, and even in the refrigerating chambers. Then 
the men \\ ere marched from the four centres to the 
transports, To the man in the ran1.s thing
 seemed to 
go without a hitch, and no better testimonial could be 
given to those responsible for the organising of the forcL, 
The fleet of grey-painted troopships concentrated at the 
port of the capital- and waited, for the Cerman \\ as 
prowling in the Pacific, A month pa ed hefore it \\<1"- aft' 
tu venture out. The time wa
 not wa
ted, for rout, 
marc he:> filled the long "pring- days, .\t last came our 
e
('ort. .... \\'( \\oke one mornin , tt' o..."e moor('d near us a 
great black hull. It was the crui
er fbl/Ri, Hying the 
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Rising Sun of Japan, Then on a morning when the sea 
was so smooth that each ship \\as reflected in perfect 
outline, the twelve grey transports ghded out of harbour. 
The Great Adventure had begun, 
No need to recall the long period of training in Egypt, 
or the tragic sequel at Gallipoli. Some of us had but a 
few hours on the Peninsula, some, but very few, held out 
through the long days until the evacuation, 
From the original New Zealand contingent of 10,000, 
has sprung a force of 50,000 men! Of this total 38,000 
have sailed from New Zealand and the remainder are in 
camp in the Dominion. In addition, some hundreds ha\"e 
joined in England and Australia, To you people who 
talk lightly of millions, that seems perhaps a drop in the 
ocean. It means more to us, for that 50,000 has come 
out of a popruation of a million souls-no more. To 
keep up reinforcements for this force, we have to supply 
2,500 men every month and the men are not hanging back. 


Ideal Camps 
An Imperial military man of high standing said recently 
that th(' two main camps in )Jew Zealand, at Trentham 
and Featherstone, were probably equal to any in the 
"vorld, That Sf'ems a S\\ eeping assertion, but it is possible. 
Between the two camps 10,000 men can be accommodated, 
All thf' men are in \\ooden buildings, and there is no 
overcrO\\ding. The water supply and the drainage are 
excellent, there is electric light. and a railway runs into 
the centre of each camp. There are in addition batmng 
arrangements and every de\Tice that can be thought of 
for the comfort of the men. Horses are being shipped 
continually, and there are twelve ocean-going ships solely 
occupif'd in carrying nwn and supplies from the Dominion 
to the Force in the fiçld, for we are maintaining it. 
As yet Xcw Zealand has no form of conscription for 
sen ice abroad, but here is something that should interest 
the labour unions, men of the Clyde, and some of the 
\\"elsh miners, Quite rerently, our :\Iinister for Defence 
addressed a body of railwaymen on recruiting, He 
spoke at length, and forcefully, At the end of his speech 
he was approached by a deputation. And what do you 
think he was asked? Thes(' working men wanted a 
Conscription Bill brought in! The men put their case 
plainly, If they enlisted now, they said, their positions., 
were immediately filled hy those who stayed behind, 
Cnder conscription they \\ould all ha\'e to go, and the 
slacker would gain no advantage, Conscription has not 
come yet, but' it may be necessary, If it does come, 
then it \\ ill come easily, and the country \\ ill accept it 
with good heart and understanding. 
()ne is often a
ked by people in England, and still 
oftener told, the differencf' hetwf'en the l\'ew Zealand and 
the British [ommy. The theory ",-ems to be that the 
men are of a different das!:', Onf' is told, " Your men 
must be different. They liye in the open spaces, not in 
towns, The} come from the land, not from offices," 
I t surprise
 Î)eople who hold. that opinion when they are 
told that our men are, for the most part, recruited from 
approximately the same class a" the men \\ ho make up 
an En
lish division ihis applies more I specially to our 
infantry, Out of the four battalions in the main body 
there were \'ery fe\\ men who h.ld e\ er spent more than a 
fortnight in the country in each year of their li\', , They 
came from offices, shop
. and \\arehouse,,-, and their 
" open liff''' for the must part was confined to a stroll 
in a 
mall patch of garden after their day',> work Xo, 
the secret doe!-o not lie there, H,ather is the solution to 
be found in till' entifl'lv different 
orial "chenK of the 
Dominion, It i" a col1lri!e:\. matter, too comple:\. to detail 
lwre, hut, briefh', it i
 thi.., 
In l\ew Zeal<ïnd a man morL fully recognis ; his O\\n 
worth, You may take a l1I.ln from <my dacs at random, 
a shearer, a wharf l.lbourl'r, or a cabman, and you may 
talk to him for half an hour. In that time it is more 
than likely that you \\ill never hear him call you sir, nor 
\\ill he show you any particular deference, whate\ er your 
own position m.lY be, The Prime )linister of the 
Dominion is knO\\ n famili.lrly a" " BilL' The \\ or1.ing 
man has no idea that you are on" bit higher up the ..ocial 
scale than he i!-o If you are a L,lpable man in your own 
line, he admires you ior it, but that is all, and in return 
he asks no more from ynu 

 ow such a state of affairs alters the whole outlook 
in the matter of di..;cipline, Time... \\ ithout numher our 
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men han' been "ummed up bv people who did not knO\\ 
them, in a phra
e that is usuaÍly a variant of thi:", 
' 
. b':: 
they can fight lih.e the devil, but they have no disCIphne, 
Xe\ er was there a greater mistah.l.. At first it is difficult 
to seL outward signs of it, but all the time it is there, It 
stands to reason that a man whose outlook on his fellows 
is as I have tried to explain it, docs not take readily to 
constant saluting, or to the " Y ð, sir" and" No sir" 
of the army, To sum it up in a sentencr, he has sufficient 
brains to sift out all the artificialities of discipline and 
enough common sense to understand ib necessities, 


No Looking Back 


One fact there is that it would be \\ell to remt'mber, 
Xew Zealand at the outset said, " Here are my sons, do 
\\ ith them what you will ! .. and she has never taken back 
that offer. Callipoli was a failure, and the many crosses 
in Shrapnel Gully and back of Hell Spit testify to the 

acrifice that New Zealand mothers have made, That 
sacrifice \\ as made willingly, and \\ithout regret, and yet 
in the Heart of Empire \\T hear loud \'oices demanding 

atisfaction, asking for enquiries: "\Yhose plan was this?" 
they shriek" Who sent the
e men to their deaths? .. 
\\'e can anc;wer them, New Zealand sent them, and 
she is well content, looking back, to know that they died 
with their work well done, To all such clamourêrs \\ e 
\\ould say, "Let our dead lie in peace, If you want 
enquiries, if someone must be pilloried, then wait till the 
war is over. Only don't ask us to go a-muck-racking 
with you! .. 
There is another way in which New Zealand has proved 
her loyalty in this crisis, K at only has she sent men, but 
she has sent money and produce, Her gifts were not 
spasmodic, but from the commencement of the war with 

encrous hand she has poured out her wealth, The 
Government realised early in the trouble that prices of 
foodstuffs would soar to an unprecedented height. It 
consequently took the only course open to it and acquired 
the meat, wool and produce direct from the farmer at a 
reasonable figure, The transport of all this material was a 
matter of some difficulty, so again the authorities came 
to the rescue and provided the ships to carry it to the 
world's markets, 
The generosity of institutions and pri\"ate individuals 
has been extraordinary, In many large business houses, 
from the head partner to 
h
 lift boy, each contributes his 
regular weekly quota. And this will continue as long as 
the \\ar lasts, \Ve are a small people, but what we have 
given, lives, money, produce, hds been given cheerfully 
in the cause of Empire and for the freedom of the World, 


South Africa's 
By C. D. 


Record 


Baynes 
T HE true measure 
of South Africa's 
share in the great 
war is not to he 
taken by men or money, 
fhe 50,000 men who 
were raised in South 
\frica for the campaign 
in German South-\Vest 
Africa; the 30,000 men 
who have been raised 
for th<: campaign in Ger- 
man East Africa' the 
,mdry thousands who 
ilave come spontaneously 
to Europe; and the IS 
millions sterling repre- 
senting the act u a 1 
amount spent by South 
Africa in the prosecution 
of the war-all the ,I:: make a goodly app"aranCf', stand 
for a 
ignal achievement Ï1
 arms, and are eloquent of 
energy m the support of Emplff', more especially when one 
ha
 regard to the small white population of the c;ub- 
continent, which number
 not more than 1,500,000 
ouls. 
In order to do justiCE to South Africa's 
ervice to thL 
Empire- and it has been very substantial, pven dazzlin!--. 
a
d in the, heroic vei
-it is imperative to pay th
 
nIcest attention to the Clrcumstances of the country, If 
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that be done, she emerge.... \\ith an achicyement to her 
credit that is destined to make a bright page in the \Yorld's 
Book of History and to bp to all nations for an example, 
And the achie\-ement is thredold- -South Africa has bef'n 
saved, South A.frica's honour and fair fame have beC'n 
preselTed, and, in the procpc;s, the ethics upon which we 
haye based our Imperial being haye been justified, the 
power and prestige vf the Empire enhancC'd and its Yery 
foundations strengthened. All this has South Africa done, 
The call that came to South Africa came at a delicate 
momcnt. When in L<jI.f war in Europe broh.C' out, the 
Boer \Var was still a thing of yestt'rday, memories 'were 
still green, and not yet had the sore places heakd, 
Responsible' Government was but a dozen year!" old, the 
Treaty of Vereeniging not much older, and the residues 
of the war were a lingering racialism, which, cUTlllingl)' 
nursed by mischief-makers, still had much bitterness in it. 
That is not to say that responsihlp Goyernment was not 
succeeding, Actually, it \\ as working wonders, rLstOl ing 
the sense of dignity and self-rC'spect, even of in- 
dependence, and nurturing a new spirit of good faith 
to the l\Iother Country, Xothing less than responsible 
GO\-ernment would have sen-ed in South Africa, \\ here 
the spirit of the soil is so strong, tlw 100-e of land so deep- 
rooted, and the gift of it was far-seeing 
But a dozen or more years are a ,-cry brief period where 
it is a case of conciliating racial antagonisms and healing 
thc wounds of \\-ar; and in H)14 it was too snon to look 
for unanimity, There were still the I rreconcilables 

hrough whom enthusidsm for Empire was retarded. 


Botha and Smuts 


Happily, hO\\-e\'er, South Africa had Botha and Smuts, 
"ho rightly knew what South Africa had received in the 
gift of responsible government. These two had a 
nice regard for pledged words and the Treaty of Vereenig- 
ing, as for the very real beneÜts and blessings it bestowed; 
and loyally they went about its faithful observance, 
standing out for two vital things-conciliation at home 
and closer co-operation with the :\lother Country, 
It ,,-as at tills juncture in the autumn of H)I
, war 
having been declared, that the Imperial Government, 
through the acting Governor-General Lord de Villiers, 
invited the Union Government to ff seize such part of 
(
erman South-\Vest Africa as would give them command 
of Swakopmund, LÜderitzhucht, and the \\,irpless stations 
there or in the interior." It \\as a sensational invitation, 
containing a call to duty which meant putting to the 
test the good faith of land and people in an hour when it 
was still easy to expect too much of both, Equally Wd" 
it a flattering invitation, suggesting a \'ery confident 
feeling in London that South Africa would not be 
found wanting, But Downing Street must have 
known that, though the right response would he maùe, 
then' could hardly be unanimity, though there might 
not be real troublc, 
It was a delicate moment, and a difficult om:, The 
opportunity for playing a great part, for building up, a 
greater South Africa, and for rendering a great lmpenal 
sel':ice, was at hand; and the instinct of General Botha 
was to seize it in
tantly, But he also had his country 
to consider. Could he cany it with him? Would it 
respond to the summons to do a splendid and unsellish 
act? \\'ould it hear the cost? 
Ht would not havp hesitated a moment on any 
onp of those heads, or as to his capacity to command 
the country'
 consent to thL campaign and its compkte 
confidencC', had he had his people, pure and simple, to 
deal with, But in the interim they had been largely 
"C'ermanised," Active agents of Gennany posing as 
peaceful sett1er
, had been abroad, tampering with men 
of the veldt, undermining their loyalty, cngineering 
disspnsions and producing politicdl feuds, so th.lÌ many 
wen dlienated in ;:;C'utimcnt, and already .U1ti-Bothaism 
was but another name for pro-Germ.U1ism, :\I.my were 
ready to seÌ.le any opportunity for pulling dü\\n (;f'nerdJ 
Botha and his colleague
 at thL first 
ign of ImpC'rial 
confidence. Plans had been prepared for making tIll' 
first occasion an excusp ff for IT,-;ailling South .\frica's in- 
dC'pendenco !" 
fhC' situation was not simple-not e\Tn wllC'n the 
Germans had actually invaded the Cninn dt Croendoorn, 
which is called Xakòb, and furnished the cause of war 
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There wac; the nati\'e to keep in \'iew, and the effed upun 
him of more strife in the l.llld, finally, there \\(
IT the 
inùustries <lnù the fil1.lnCf .; of the rou'ntry to consider. 
General Botha and his friends Were 
orely UP'iet and 
though the path of loyalty was plain, the way w
s not 
easy. 
The suspensL, however, did not last long, In three 
days General Both
 announcLd that he and his colleagues 
"cordially agn ed" t(1 undertake the great Imperial 
enterpris
 in South-Wt.;t Africa, and a month later the 
Vnio!! l
,:rliament, co.nfirmed the Government's action by 
the slgmhrant maJonty of 91 votec; to 12, The country's 

<::
cnc(' Forct was in being, and the campaign in a 
dIfficult country, where Germany had been fortifying her- 
self and making \'ast preparations for years, began under 
fa\'ourable auspice
 
In that minority of tweIn.. lay the seed of mischief, 
the capacity to create in co-operation \\ ith the enemy 
in the German South-\Vest many difficulties, Soon th
 
fruit of German intrigue, the work of a hundred German 
agents, declared itself; and the campaign in the South- 
West on which South Africa had quid.!y set out was inter- 
rupted by a rebellion within the Union itself, by the 
defection and treachery of Beyers and :\Iaritz, and by 
other treacheries and troubles to right and left. 


Conquest of South- \Vest Africa 


The difficulties of General Botha were increased an 
hundredfold; but in the process of arms they were m;er- 
come; and, ha\'ing overcome them, he himself marched 
to the, conquest of the South-West, swiftly adding to the 
Imperial assets a country bigger than the German Empire. 
Then followed the expedition to German East Africa, 
tor which, with the same enthusiasm, in the same spirit 
of loyal Imperialism, and for the sake of the cause of 
Freedom and Civilization and the well-being of the 
Empire, South Africa has sent forward thirty thousand 
men, who an to-day fighting bravely under General 
Smuts, But not yet was the country with the two 
Generals to a man, 
As late as :\Iarch 23rd in the House of A:,sembly, the 
German East .\frican Campaign being nO\\ in hùl swing, 
\lr. Fichardt protested against" wicked e\:penditure on a 
\\ ild-goose chase round Kilimanjaro"; it was unfair to 
ask them to "ote for ff unkno\\ n schemes for an unknown 
purpuse to an unknuwn amount." ff Yesterday it wac; 
(;erman West; to-day it is German East. \\'hat would 
it be to-morro\\ ?" ff 
Ioral support was wellßnough ; 
but they hLLd to consider the co<;t," 
.-\gain (;eneral Botha stood forward and carried the 
day and the country, administering a reproof in pa

ing. 
This, he finely declared, was no business for bargaining, 
and the land would be disgraced which said to the 
Imperial GO\'el mnent- ff We shall help you-if you pay 
us back," 
A troubled South Africa in troubled times! But, 
it has triumphed O\'er its enemies \\ithin and without, 
and hdS set up a record of achievement in the Imperial 
Cduse rich in great deeds, fragrant of good faith, and 
abounding in the true spirit of loyalty, 
There is gain of territory, and there will be further 
gains of territory when German East Africa falls; hut 
South Africa took up arms not for material ends, Deeply 
inteft 
ted a
 she nece""arily was, and is, in the future 
settlement and destiny of Africa as a whole, in the im- 
mediate and permanent elimination of the German 
enemy from her borders, and from all parts of Africa, 
and in the defeat of Gennan eksigns upon it, her grand 
concern when she as
umed drms and went forth to do 
hattle has been thruughout for the higher idl.lls- the 
ideals of liberty and the cau
e of civilisation; and her 
chit'f am..if'ty this- that in th{' hour of trial she should not 
he wanting-; but bL found faithful in all thinb
' and 
loyal; and thLLt the trust repo
ed in her when n'
pon- 
sible Government was p'iven should bp justified, 
It is by tht. ..,pirit of her upport of the Empire' Lau.;;', 
,lS much as by the strength of it, by her sucCt:" s in the 
field and her 'ontribution
 of men and maÌl'rial, that 
South Afrin'" pJ.rt in thl' war Lan alonL bL' rie;htly 
nwasurl'Ù, SIll' who only the other d,L\, wa, Oppl , 'd to 
\IS, ha..; fow
ht for u" frOIll h{'r 0\\ n fr( rhnir.. from 
!lmvictiun of the' righteou III uf uur L1.U" ',hl u"c uf the 
goodne

 of the thin. \\,' ("'lll FmpÎll'. and tOi the sa1.e 
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of all the treasuft'd thingc;. it means, \\hi.h all fn'..dom. 
security, emancipation, enlightenment and prc
rL 
things greater than many lands and vast pos' 'ssions, 


What India 


H as Done 


By Sir Francis Y ounghusband 
B EFORE thl 
outbreak of war 
there had benn 
much talk of 
sedition in India. Then 
had also been many 

editious acts, In H)I"2 
1Il attempt was mad!. 
un the life of the Viceroy 
1Îmsclf. And, if theft' 
were seditious word
 
'lnd seditious acts in 
time of peace how much 
more likely, it would 
seem to an outsider, and 
pspecially an unfriendly 
observer, would there be 
sedition in time of war. 
lot King George'. 0,,0 Gurkha Rift.. Our enemie
 certainh' 
counted on a revolt and 
as
umed that India would be disloyal: there is amplt 
eVIdence of German designs to create trouble in Indi1. 
But we British have always trusted India and India 
nobly responded to our trust. "I was sure in my heart 
of hearts," said Lord Hardinge, " that India was sound, 
and I never hesitated to proclaim that assurance and act 
upon it," \Vhen the great strain and test came India 
had the opportunity of displaying the loyalty which those 
who knew her best were convinced lay silent and latent 
within her. The Chiefs, the educated classes, and the 
great mass and bulk of the people gave instant, spontane- 
ous and con\'incing proofs of loyalty, And through- 
out the period of the war the relations between the GO\'ern- 
ment and the people have never been closer or more 
confident. 
As a result, India, instead of being a risk, an anxiety 
and a source of danger to the Empire, has proved one of 
its props and pillars, Britain had no need to send troops 
to hold her. She held to the Empire. She sent out troop" 
not .by brigades or divisions, but literally hy the hundred 
thousand, And of all the component parts of the Empire 
she was the first to come to the help of the :\Iother 
Country on the battlefields of France. 
As far back as the time of the Napoleonic wars India 
had sent troops to Egypt. The dramatic stroke of Lord 
Beaconsfield in bringing Indian troops to 
Ialta in 1878 
will be remembered, Indian troops fought in Egypt in 
1882, in East Africa and in China, But the largf'st e\.- 
pedition that ever left the shores of India before the 
present \\ ar nmnbered only 18,000 men, And nO\\, 
since the outbreak of the war, India has despatched 
no less than 300,000 soldiers O\'er-seas and has cnotributed 
several million pounds worth of war material to the 
Empire. She has sent troops to Frdnce and to China; 
to the Cameroons on the \\'est Coast of .\frica and to 
:\Iombasa on the East; to Egypt and Gallipoli; to 
l\Iesopotamia and Persia, 
But the most noteworthy point is that for the fir
t time 
in history Indians and British have fought side by side 
on tht, battlefields of Europe, It was a momentous step 
to take, This is a war beÍ\\een Europeans, \\'e did not 
use our Indian troops in the Boer war. And many nMY 
ha\Te thought it unwise -{'ven \\rong-to empluy thl'1ll 
in Europe. But the enthusiasm in India \\as so 
trong . 
the eagernes" of Indid to take part \\ith the re",t of the 
Empin' in this strugt;lc so gredt, that it was impos-;ibk 
to leave them out. Th(, (;erman
 profe
s themsl'h'l 
 
to be shocked and hurt at our employing what they call 
sav<JIjI" to fight against them. But thl' di"ciplined 
troops of the fndid.n Army have a<; fine a clli\'alry in 
warfare and fight as cleanly as any EuropLan army: and 
the ppople they arc enlisted from, though om time" 
\\ ild, are not barbarian' they at lea
t ha\ e th!'Îl od! 
of honour. 
On a brilliant day at the pnd of Spptembef. 1(\14, Ion 
lim of tran-;porb t lml'tl m 
tdtd\' prou ion int 
:\Idr"'l'ille
 h.1I Lour. It \\ .,,, d "lgnitì'-J.nt e\ L nL fhl 
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transports carried troops from India to 
ght in Fr
nce 
for the liberties of Europe. And that It was possIble 
to carry them four thousand miles across the ocean \\ as 
a fine tangible proof of the value of sea-power. The troops 
were welcomed with enthusiasm by the people of Fran,ce, 
They were a living symbol that France was not standing 
alone in the death struggle with her implacable foe. 


In the very Nick of Time 
And the Inman contingent arrived in the very nick 
of time, General J offre had indeed thrown back the 
Germans from the walls of Paris, and our gallant little 
army had taken a noble part in this great feat. But the 
Germans were gathering themselves in huge momentum 
for another terrific push; this time to reach Calais, there 
to prepare for an invasion of England, 
Foreseeing this movement, Sir John French had 
skilfully withdrawn the British forces from their position 
on the Aisne and extended them across Belgium. The 
delicate operation of withdrawal was completed by 
October 19th and on the same date the Lahore Division 
arrived in its concentration area near the Belgian border. 
Already the great battle for Y pres had commenced, As 
early as October nth British and German cavalry had 
been engaged. From then onward there was desperate 
fighting against the ever increasing numbers of the 
enemy. The Second Corps by October 24th was becom- 
ing exhausted owing to the constant reinforcements of 
the enemy, the length of line it had to defend and the 
enormous losses which it had suffered. And the Lahore 
Division was on that date sent to the neighbourhood of 
Lacon to support it. It is a far cry from Lahore to 
Lacon. But these troops from India arrived at the 
moment of greatest stress. Sir John French knew that 
to extend his front across Belgium to the sea was exceed- 
ingly risky. But he resolved to take that risk rather 
than suffer the disastrous consequences of letting his 
flank be turned and the Channel ports laid open. No 
more arduous task has ever been assigned to British 
soldiers, And it was to aid in frustrating the desperate 
attempts of our powerful enemy to break through our 
line that the call was now made on the Indian Corps, 
On October 22nd the 7th Indian Brigade was fighting 
in support of the Cavalry and the remainder of the Lahore 
Division from the 25th October onwards was heavily 
engaged in assisting the Second Corps in the fighting round 

euve Chapelle. On the 28th October especially the 
47Ìh Sikhs and the Sappers and :Miners distinguished 
themselves by their gallant conduct in the attack on 
Neuve Chapelle. When the :Meerut Division had arrived 
the Indian Army Corps took over the line previously 
held by the Second Corps. 
This line was subjected to constant bombardment by 
the enemy's heavy artillery, followed by infantry attacks, 
and two of these attacks were very severe. The 8th 
Gurkha Rifles were driven from their trenches and on 

ovember 2nd west of Neuve Chapelle the line was to 
some extent pierced and slightly bent back. 
On December 19th the Indian Corps attacked the 
German position and gained two lines of trenches, but 
they were unable to maintain their position and had to 
fall back. The following àay the enemy attacked in 
force, drove back the Sirhind Brigade and captured a 
considerable portion of Givenchy. 
The winter months of trench warfare in wet and cold 
and mud were especially trying to Indian troops and 
they suffered much, But they still retained their spirit, 
and when Sir John French inspected them in January he 
reported that their appearance fully confirmed his first 
opinion, that they only required rest and a little acc1ima- 
tising to bring out all their fine inherent qualities. 
On the loth, nth and 12th l\Iarch, 1915, was fought 
the battle of Neuve Chapelle, and the success attained 
was due, the Commander-in-Chief said, to the magnificent 
bravery and indom
table courage displayed by the troops 
of the 4th and IndIan Corps. The Garhwal Brigade and 

he 25th Brigade carried the enemy trenches, and, sweep- 
Ing eastward, gained a footing in the village itself, The 
.J ulla!1 dur and Dehra Dun Brigades attacked the Bois 
Dn Blez, but were held up by a river and had to maintain 
themselVf'5 in the position gained. 
Again in April the Germans in great force made vigor- 
ous and sustained attacks against the town and district 


of Y pres and again they were repulsed. And here also 
Indian troops fought \\Ìth their British comrades. On 
April 22nd the Lahore Division was moved up to the 
Ypres area. The Germans had for the first time made 
use of poisonous gas, the effect of which was so virulent as 
to render the whole line held by the French Division 
untenable, The left flank of the Canadian Division was 
then left dangerously exposed and it was only the con- 
duct of these splendid troops that averted a disaster 
which might have had most serious consequences, 
Throughout the summer of 1915 Indian troops took 
their part in holding the trenches in Flanders, And in 
another part of Europe also were Indians fighting along- 
side the British and French, From the beginning of l\Iay 
they were fighting in Gallipoli. On the night of the loth 
May the 6th Gurkhas distin
uished themselves by crawling 
hands and knees up the precipitous face of a cliff which 
was always after called the Gurkha Bluff, The story 
of the gallantry of the 14th Sikhs, whose officers both 
British and Indian were nearly all lost, and of those 
Indian troops who, after the Suvla Bay landing, did for 
one moment reach the summit of the ridge and looked 
down on to the waters of the Dardanelles, is interwoven 
with the story of the immortal 29th Division and the 
glorious men of Anzac in one of the most tragically heroic 
pages in all history. 


Kut 


And in another tragic failure, made sublime by the 
superb deeds of soldiers, Indian troops also took their 
part-in the defence and in the attempted relief of Kut. 
We do not yet know the full history of that ill-fated 
adventure, but we do know this much, that the Indian 
troops, like their British comrades, shrank not from 
attacking entrenched positions across perfectly open 
plains where no shelter whatever from the most deadly 
fire was to be found, And we know too that with the 
British they cheerfully suffered all the terrible privations 
of lack of provisions, lack of water, lack of adequate 
medical aid, 
In East Africa also; in the Cameroons, and at Tsingtau 
Indian troops have taken their share of the Empire's 
work. And, when we think of these deeds of the Indian 
Army and remember that at the critical moment and 
at the critical point India was able to send all her best 
troops-and what is more significant still, nearly the 
whole of her artillery and immense quantities of arms 
and ammunition, then we may surely feel that India 
may in future be regarded as a true and trusty partner in 
the Empire. 


The Crown Colonies, etc. 
T HE war had 
not been in pro- 
gress many 
weeks before the 
truth was realised that 
it was a great crusade, 
F\l'm the ou tset this 
conception was manifest 
in those outer pdrtS of 
the Empire, where fami- 
liarity with the Gennan 
as he really is, had 
taught Britons that the 
Teuton philo:,ophy of 
life was in direct op- 
position to their own, 
They had not to wait 
for the horrors of Bel- 
gium in order to realise 
it was to be a war 
against Huns, a death struggle between a higher and 
a lower civilisation, And so Britons came instantly 
trooping to the aid of the )Iother Country. in little 
companies, from all parts of the Empire, Presently 
there was not a Colony or Settlement which was not 
organising assistance on an unprecrdcnted scale, I t is 
marvellous how resource,> have been strained to the 
uttermost in both men and money, {-'ven In tht. smallest 
of Britain's posseSsions, But the time has not come whell 
it is possible to obtain a complete or exact record. 
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Takf', for e\.ample, Singapore (where compul
nry 
military sL'rvice has been in force for weeks) \\ith the 
adjacent :Halay States, The Government has exercised 
no particular control, and apparently no official record 
was kept of tho
e who came home, but there were several 
contingenb and many hundreds of individuals. In fact 
the first contingent of men from Singaporp was entirely 
financed by private enterprise, funds bein
 raised locally 
to send them to England, Sinc
 then, the tea and 
rubber plantations have been cleared of all their best and 
young-est blood, Some estates have carried on with 
extreme difficulty, \\ hile others have been obliged to resort 
to elderly men, Indeed, one can fairly say that unselfish 
patriotism has been at its best in the :'Ilalay States and 
adjacent islands, where men have given up large salaries 
on plantations to serve as privates in the Army 


Patriotic Planters 


But the planting community in the East has alway" 
been famed for its unselfish patriotism. In the Boer 
War, India and Ceylon furnished regiments for South 
Africa, but on this occasion the Indian planting com- 
munity was called to serve locally, Some, however, 
found their way to East Africa, where many of them had 
friends, and where compulsory military service has been 
in force for months, Apart from individuals the Ceylon 
Government furnished, at its own expense, a contingent 
of 250 men for service at the Dardanelles; the majority 
of th<:: s,urvivors of this contingent have now received 
commISSIOns, 
In China, the China Association and its various branches 
hayc pioneered the homeward movement of fighting men. 
They usually assembled in Shanghai, but they came from 
all parts of the Far East. In Shanghai they were grnuped 
together and sent home, and in many cases commissions 
were awarded them by the British authorities before they 
left, About -1-50 men came to England under the direct 
auspices of the China Association; they included 80 men 
of the Imperial Chinese :\Iaritime Customs, Any number 
came home independently, and from Japan every avail- 
able Briton of fighting age seems to have come forward, 
One came from Hakodate in the extreme north of Japan, 
and he claims to have travelled farther to reach the battle- 
fields of Europe than any other Briton. 
Conservative estimates reckon that about 10,000 men 
have come in aU from South America, of whom perhaps 
about -1-,000 to 5,000 were from the Argentine. In many 
cases the journey home necessitated the crossing of the 
South American Continent and took months to accom- 
plish, Hardly an Englishman of military age remains in 
Mexico, and many of those who returned to fight- 
and there were hundreds-had seen some sort of military 
experience in the local revolutions, The United States 
perhaps have sent m<?r
 Britons than any other neutral 
country, for the BntIshers scattered thi"oughout th,!' 
various States at once responded to the :\Iother Country s 
call and came back whenever it was in their power to do 
so, ' In many cases the expenses home wpre paid by the 
men themselves, 
The \Yest Indian Islands rose splendidly to the occa; 
sian, From Jamaica and Trinidad, from the Bell11udas and 
the Bahamas and from the \ \ïndward and the Lee\\ an1 
Islands cam
 men of the Blood to offer their lin:s in 
defence of thcÏr ideals, The \Vest Indian regiments have 
taken an active part in the war, some of th
m an' en'n 
now in Africa, fhe women who staved bclllnd devoted 
long hours to preparing romforts for the fi
hting men 
nd 
for making ready hospitals for th
 receptIOn of the sIck 
and wounded, It is no exaggeratIon to sa) th,lt for the 
12.st two and twenty months wherever the flag has waved 
there British women havl devoted themselves day by 
day to the well-heing of their fighting men, a
d have 
bravely forbidden private anxiety or <;orrow to mterfere 
with their untiring good work. , 
In "Vest Africa, as in East .\frica, there ha<; been figh
lI1g 
to be done at the threshold, and so it ha", not been pn<;";Ihle 
for troops, either fair-skinned or ddrk-skinne
 to he Sl nt 
to Europe. No one will forge,t the I'nerous uffer made by 
West African chiefs to help m the \\oar. :\Iany of theI!l 
werp :\lahommedans, and prayers \\ent up from theIr 
mosques for victory on British .\rm<;, for they 1.1
ew by 
report what would bc their fate were Gl'I11lany to trIumph. 
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X<Ter in history has there blen man dramatic punish- 
ment for Laid-blooded, heartle" crueltv than the fate 
which hac, O\'ertaken Gemlany's pO,>scc;sIOns on the Dark 
Continent, 
Take down a map of the British Empire and \\ith a 
pin-point designate a single sppc:k of red which has not 
contributed to the ddencp of the Empire! It is impossible 
The Fiji Island<; havi 'nt two íontine;ents, from the 
Seychelle:> and :\lauritius have come no small part of the 
white population, The Falkland Islands have not only 
heard the big guns of the Briti
h Xavy, but have sent 
men to the firing-line in France and Flanders, 
Therp is nothing more pathetic than to read at the 
present time the British papers all over the world, and 
notic
 the little notés about former residents who had 
gone home to fight, and whose names now appear inl the 
.. Roll of Honour." Hardly a newspaper appears in a 
British possession without them, and in some, such as 
those in the Far East, where the rpcruiting has been 
heavy, there is always quite a long list of their own, In 
the long annals of war there is no such thrilling story 
as the rallying of the British Empire round the standard 
of the King-Emperor. 


British Battlefields 


A :\IAP is published overleaf which shows at a 
glance the battlefields of the British Army. 
It is not in any sense complete, for the simple 
reason that it would be impossible, on a chart 
of this size, to mark ('yery actual scene of encounter 
between Britain's fighting men and their foes for the 
time being, but it doe:; demonstrate the world-\\ide arena 
over which our little army ,the .. Old Contemptihle..;," 
to give it the I\:aist:'r's nickname-has fought in order to 
establish the foundations of Empire, :\Iost of these 
campaign.; are, of cours<, , familiar to our n.aders, but this 
synopsis will come <;ome\\.'hat as a surf>rise to many, for 
Britons are apt to forget that no natIon, not even the 
French, has more feats of <lrms to its credit outsidc thc 
cockpits of Europe, , , 
Of deliberatp purpose all reference to the BrItIsh 
Navy and battles on the sea arc omitted, for" there's 
never a wave of all her \\aves but marh.s our English 
dead," And it would be futile to attempt to chart thc 
deeps and the shallow
 which han' listene
 to the guns 
of British ships when they haye spoken 111 defence of 
British rights and have therehy made secure the fret dam 
of the seas, 
The"e battlefields of Empire tell a different t<tle than 
mere military glory, On many of them ha\ (' hLt'n won 
that sympathy which e\'er exists between clec.tn and bra\'e 
fighters, be they friend.. or foe<;, and from whIch when the 
decision has been obtained, mutual re
pect and under- 
standing spring, Tv :!;I\'t; two instan
('<", there. an' the 
campaigns against the Sih.hs and agam<;t the (Jl
urh.as, 
neither of which, bv the \\ ay, are sho\\ n on tllls nI<lp 
owing to lack of Sl)aCe, which hd.-. \.-aused ,many little 
\\ars to be crowded out. Xone of the fìght1l1
 ran; of 
In'dia withstood our troop=, more 
toutiV thdn the\', yet 
almost bdore their \\oullds had had time to heal. these, 
our fornIer stubborn foes, were fighting 
houldel to 
shoulder \\ ith us beforc. the wall.. of Delhi a.; our st,llmch 
comradl'" ,\"ain and on a larger ,,(<de has this miracle 
of a right understanding and mutual rc spef't spÜnging 
to quick fI uition from hard-contt 
ted battlefields heen 
witnl'__sed in South Africa, 

or ha.; the Briton only risked his life \\here I
lÎlitary 
glory ic; to be won, }Jo 
ooner arc thc dea? huned and 
till' \\ ounded cared for than he turns to the hc1ds of placc 
and ri
',s his life as gaily in the de\ elopment of new lands, 
The British Roll of Honour in the", fights again
t 
aturé. 
the:.c struggle.; of peaCt time \\, uld bc a long one \\ here 
it only po
sible to compile it, That well-kI1O\\ n \,(",rs(' of 
Kipling's dl' ribc" in vi\Íd pIlla' c th.. work to \\lnch u 
m<lI1Y of the<;<, hattle" ha\"! been but the prelude: 
IÙ'cp h the I aw 
)L '\
 ift in all ob. [Ii nu, - 
ClC,lr th,'bnd of. \ II. dn\e th, roLld and Imdge thc ford. 
:\I.I\...C '''un' Íl' ( wh hi.. 0\\ n 
[hat h rC<lp \\ h, re h(' IMth 
('\\ n ; 
Bv the pt.d.' l' .1111on,... our p,'oplc let men hnLlw \\ er\'e 
the Lord! 
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Effort 


By Hilaire Belloc 


T 
E pictur
, \\hich everyone should have before 
him 111 wn,tmg of a 
ontemporary event, is the 
a
pect this event will have for posterity, He 
must attempt to see the thing with that detach- 
ment and in that J(roportion normal to a man separated 
by lon
 spaces of tIme from the affections and bias of the 
moment. 
If "e approach the military effort of Britain in this 
spirit we shall find that effort to be a far stronger and 
greater thing than opinion has vet conceived, 
The war has been in progress less than two years, 
\Ve have not yet ended its twenty-second month. In 
that. brief p
riod of 
in:e (it will be but a flash in the eyf's 
o,t lu!>tory) (.reat Bntam has produced, upon the Military 
side of the State, an organisation almost elltirelv novel, 
{(lid constructed ullder conditions u'hich render it unique 
in all the histor\' of Wllr. 
l-nless we recognise not only the magnitude but the 
indi'. iduality of the effort, nòt only its scale but its 
quaht
', we shall mi::.::. (to our disad\'antage to-day) what 
posterity \\ill certainly grasp, 
\\'hen the \\ ar broke out (;reat Britain \\ as able to 
put into the field not quite four divisions, 
The full four divi::.ions of what \\e called" the E:\.- 
peditionary Force" were onl\' constituted in the verv 
progn-'--s ()f the fighting, their la
t complemf'ntarv 
llnib did not l':\.reed the los::.es alreadv suffered in the 
hrst shock, and onlv reached the field while the third 
hed.q" dav of action ""as in doubt. 
E\'en this original body, of less than four diÜ;ions, 
was not in line until the war had been in progress 
upon the Continent for more than a fortnight. It 
" a" a force of profe"'sional regulars, I t represented 
\ cry nearly the maximum effort which Creat Britain 
was pledged to or had hitherto thought possible in case of a 

ontinental campaign,' 


From Six to Seventy. 


Wh('n, in the counter-offensive which began a fortnight 
to three weeks later, these four didsions increased to a 
nominal "ix (" nominal," because the losses of the previous 
Jighting had so grievously depleted the units engaged) 
the very maximum \\oas reached of all that had been 
l'11\ isaged before thi-- war 
So matters stood when the British army in France, 
Icpre::.enting not a tenth at that moment-indeed not 
verv much more than a twentieth-of the total Allied 
forèe,;; in the \\est, came to the Aisne river and entered 
that second phase of the campaign to which we are still 
condemned: the war of trenches, 
In the "middle of )Iay 1916, exactly twenty months 
later, tho arm V in the field numbers seventy divisions, 
:-0 far a
 the èffort of these islands alone is concerned. 

ot only are those seventy divisions kept at full 
:--trength durin
 a campaign of unprecedented wa'ita
e, 
hnt they IMH behind thcm 
uch masses of men alred.d
' 
trained and equipped as permit the maintenance of tho:-L 
unih-not illdetinitdy, indeed, for the wa
tage of all 
.lfIuie... in this war is more rapid than their P?""ihll' 
ll:cruitnll'nt, but, at any rate, for quite a... long a time a,> 
the struggle in its pre':ient form can po::;
ibly la"t. 

ot onlv ha\'e the numbers thus increased by more 
than tenfòld, but the total mobilised man-power of thl 
nation ha'i increased at the same time in a far larger 
proportion; and when the third year of the \\ ar i::. 
entf'red it will be found-for reasons which we arf' about 
to examine-that Grcat Britain will have turned to the 
pltrpOSfS of war, direct or indirect, a larger proportion 
of her pOPldation than any belligerent country, with the 
po: ,iblr - 'Ptwn of France, 
rhe ,.tatement when it i
 thu" first made ,;ound
 
e\.tra,.!. ant. It is true, as will soon be apparent, 
fhi... State ha . multiplied its field army by mow thd.n 
ten in the cour..,e of Ie..." thd.n two y('d.r::., and ha,> mllltiplil'd 
it-:. tot.tl armed foro_ by a multiple nearer It; and 10, 


'\"ow let u:-. lon
ider (\\ithout a::. vet mentioning the 
peculiar difficultie" involved) the equipment of thi
 
force, 
To rai
 . and train a body of men is one thing. to pro\ ide 
it \\ith its nerL::....ar
' equipment i:-- another, lTnder 
modern conditions it is the ...erond of the two tasks that 
is the morf' "erious, and the more likely to im'oh', delay. 
By equipment in this ::.elbL \\e mean not onlv the acroutre- 
ment of tlw "oldier but tlw provi
ion of the armit.; \\ith 
all their parts in due proportion, \\"e mean the provision 
of field guns, of a new and e'\.ceptional number of heavv 
piech for the longbt task. \\ e mean the provision of 
everything needed for the ...anitary formations and the 
prm'ision of t'verything n'quired for "upply; we mean 
the prm i...ion of all technical in::.trunwnts, and, in general, 
thc organisation of ,\11 army in its fullest development. 
Thc immen!o,ely increa...
;<,d armed force::. of Great Britain 
ale now in that position. '\"othing is lackin
, "ave here 
and there in "uch thing
 .b have been invented during, 
or have been suggested b). the courSI' of the war ihelf. 
In the"f' c\'erV bellif:,erent i,.;, acrording to his situation, 
still mah.ing good his po:--ition, We ha\ e not vet, for 
in!>tance, the ,.;ame full output of 
teel helmet; a
 the 
French, for the French "ere hen' the pionf'ers, but \\e arc 
ad\ anc...d bevund the (
ermans and Au:-trian
 in this 
resped, On' the oth('r hand, there are certain forms of 
trench \\capons in \\hich both the armies of the western 
\lIies \\ere only latel
., and mav :-till be, catching up \\ith 
the enemy, .\gain::.t this again --et the fact that there io.: 
at least one trench \\oeapon in which \\e are altogethcr the 
pioneers, in \\hich our Allie", are to follow u::. when it 
appear:-, and in which our enemic" \\ ill be behind us so 
hea\'ily a__ hardly to be able to catch up before the end 
of the campaign, \\ïth the e'\.ception, howeyer, of the
e 
\'ar) ing details of thing:-. dc\ doped during the course of 
the \\ar, the armv is fully eqUIpped, and has not been 
pre<;ented during ih rapid increase at anv moment subject 
to any lack of l'quipment. I might add that it is equipped 
\vith a solidit,.. and thoroughne
s of material in the true 
national tradition. 
This feat, the multiplication of one'
 army in the field 
hy more than ten in the course of twenty months, and 
the puttin
 fon\ ard of the new formations fully equipped 
in everv det.til, i
 do thing which has not been l.nown 
before in the hi
tory of w.tr. It has not been known where 
nations already armed and already practised 111 war \..ere 
concerned, 
It is a fe.tt the more ð.traordinary when one 
considers thdt tht' nation v\ hich has performed it \\d.S 
one of the great POWLrs. .\ nation hitherto ignorant 
of arm
, or one which froIll its small size could 
anticipatl' permanent neutrality in European contlict:-, 
might be compelled to !>udden e'\.pan:-ion from some velY 
low original minimum. But England was a nation of 
thl' fir::.t rank, \\hich had ("akul,l.Ìed beforehand the pro- 
purtion (If its , .ll iOlh dforb in I .l...e of war, naval, militarv 
and eLonomil. "hil'h \\..1.... "ucldl'nly l.1l1l'd npon to throw 
tllf' \\ 11011' of th.iÌ calcul.ttion to tfw "ind... ctnd to tle\ clop 
unc 
in{.:lt' tidtl (If ib cnergie... ,lftel .t f.bhion utterly ont 
of 
l'.tle \\ ith all} thing pre\ ion...lv l'on"eive'd or COlbOlI.lut 
v\ ith the gener.ll alT.tllt"plll'nt (If the nd.tiondl life alreddy 
ctb"'urb..d in the prohlem of.. defelln The thing hd.d to 
bc done in the mid"t of a highly ditfen ntid.ted indu
tri.11 
:-.ociety, working at full pn .--lIlL" and it had to be done 
in a <;ocid\' which actuallv liwd- not merelv thrivcd- 
by s..a-borÍ1e commeru' ànd \\ hich v\ ould die if it lost 
the importation of raw material, and food, 
The ,f' are the con'iideratiulls Il on
idL'rations attaching 
to th(' nature of tJ1L Briti..,h polih bdore the war, and, 
indeed, durin
 all the COUN of thl war which gives to 
the effort Rntdin h.l" mad. a f)nalit: {,tr more remar1.- 
able than ib mere dIe L'nonnou
 a... th.tt 
calc is, 
The bL t v\ a.v. perhal s in \\ hich to put the thin
 i
 to 
point out ,t ..impk truth \\hil'h .., pr\fI1H \\ill admit \\ho 
ha, tl(l' im lI.:illation to thlO\\ hi mind b"d" to the trlv 
:-ummer of l
q, fhd.t tlUth 1.. thij. Xu lme III the 
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world-no foreigner, 
tillles" any Eugli::.hman acquainted 
with the nature of his 0\\ n countrv-would for a moment 
have conreived thE. thing to be possible, 
If you had :;aid in June, Iqq, .. Two years hence 
Great Britain will have enrolled for the purpose of the 
State in cl great war fi,-e millions of men, She will have 
fighting in various fields of that war, fully equipped and 
:tt their full strength. jO divisions, 
he will have trained 
behind those di,'i
ion,; ample resen-es for many, many 
1110nth'i to come, She will bp also in process of training 
further reserve-; so large that she ran 'see her war' 
long beyond the limits set by our Allies and our rivals." 

'ou would have been sa
'ing something which would not 
have been condemned as exaggerated, or foolish, or mad, 
but as simply meaningless, 
You would have been told in the fIrst place that the 
mere making of rifles for such a force wa.. beyond the 
power of Great Britain did she \\ ork at nothing else for 
many years. It would have been pointed out to you that 
there were not instructors necessar
' for the training of 
half, or e,-en a quarter. of such forces, You would have 
been given some idea of the number of guns an army 

'),..pects to have to the thousand bayonets, and upon 
that point alone you would have been put out of court. 
We do not yet see the thing at all Tbat w(' do not 
see it in its tme proportions goes \\ ithout saying, I 
repeat that we do not see the thing at all any more than 
a man upon the surface of a muuntain sees 'a mountain, 
It is a prodigy. 
Kow there are in connection with that prodig\" two 
things especially to be remarked. The first is the' social 
medium in which it took place and against the apparent 
character of ",hich it took place, The second is the 
economic effort which accompanied and made possible 
the military, 
The society from which this immense effort proceeded 
with such immense rapidih- was not a democratic societv. 
It was a society such as' has often been developed by 
powerful commercial and maritime states in the past: a 
society essentially oligarchic in character. Its main 
interests were the intere'its of trade. Its main civic 
discussi
n was 
h
 disrussion between its increasing vast 
proletanat ma]onty and a capitalist class decreasing 
m numbers, but adding to it,> wealth ",ith every decade, 
This society had never been asked to undertake within 
Ii, ing memory any complete national effort agaimt an 
equal foe. That e\.perience which has mo,ulded an the 
national tradition of the Cerman Empire and of the French 
Republic, of the Southern as of the Northern States in 
America, was here quite lacking, 
It is true, indeed. that those who cared to note the 
steps of a certain moral revolution throun-h which the 
, 
 
c?l1
try was passmg would have marked as peculiarly 
sIgmficant the voluntary recruitment during the South 
African war. 
But in the first place it was upon no such scale as this, 
In the second place, it was accompanied by a very high 

ate of refl.1uneration, In the third place, and most 
l,?portant, It came just after the period when the par- 
tIcular problems, presente? and th,e particular passions 
aroused by the South Afncan conflIct were keenly alive, 
The more important thing that hac; been don
 in the 
l
st two years had no such advantages, It arose from a 
Cl
cumstance unexpected., and in a, state of the public 
mmd towards any po
entIal enemy III Europe which can 
hcirdly be called a belhgerent state of mind at all. 
There had been in a comparatively small section of the 
c?ucated classes an insistence for some years upon the 
rivalry betw
en the German Empire and Great Britain. 
That a conflIct upon this scale was coming was not con- 
templated for a moment. Even those few who saw such 
things in t
e future saw them in the shape of a duel 
between thIS country and one great rival. It prepared 
agai
st the danger of invasion, and at the mo
t demanded 
.lothmg, more than a sort or militicl, universal indeed, 
but t
aI!led only for the purpose of an island defence, 
It 1
 
mportant to emphasise this point at a moment 
when It IS largely forgotten, .\n army for fighting abroad 
,'no

1Uusly greate
 than the hypothetical little .. Ex- 
pedItIOnary Force wac; never m the contemplation of 
the most imaginative, 
The thing is entirely !lC\\:, It has been called into being 
absolutely from the begmmng and, as one may say, almost 


out of nothing, so far as the moral forces creating it are 
concerned, And that is one part of the miracle, 
Those who kn0w the history of the country in the past 
will be the most rcady to grasp the truth with regard to 
the second part of that miracle: I mean the fact that 
the effort was voluntary. 
L'ntil quite a few weeks ago-until, indeed, the whole 
thing was done and hardly anything remained to do- 
the creation and the recruitment of this enormous bodv 
of men, to a large extent its training and organi
cltiuñ 
too, were due to spontaneous effort. 
Voluntary Effort 
Those who knew little of their own country and nothin n 
of the past. chose sometimes to point out 'how much of 
pu
li
 advertisement, of persuasion, and (in cases) of 
mdindual pressure were necessary to produce enlistment, 
\\'hat these men evident I\" did not know or could not 
co
cei\"e (fr<:nll a happy - insularity). wa
 the light in 
WhIC
 the thmg appear
 when \\e consider either the past 
of tlus country or the hIstory of our Allies and rivals, 
The Germans, for instance, spend much of their slow 
and mechanical research upon the lives of their neigh- 
bours, The
' are nearl
' always lacking in judgment, but 
commonly well stocked with detail. They have, before 
the war broke out and during its progress, grossly 
misunderstood subtlety. magnanimity. human and 
other characters alien to their own, But at least they 
we
e acquainted wit,h the material circumstances UPOìl 
WhICh mere calculatIOn could be based. It was their 
trade, 

ow the Germans undoubtedly tool... it for granted that 
the ,-oluntary effort in this country would not only fail, 
but fail early and ignominiously, 
All their press, parti
ularly their satire (if anything so 
hea\'y can be called satIre) took for granted what seemed 
to them-and not on1\' to them-an obvious truth' 
that no nation, and least of all an industrial naÍ:ion sucJ
 
as ours, feeling all the strain between capitalist and 
proletariat, could produce, without legal enforcement 
of 
en'ice. anything but a éomparativcly small pro- 
fessIOnal army, The German mind ha'i had to suffer sð 
many disillusÍonments in the last two years that it is now 
frankly bewildered, and it is giving fõrth tllt-' chief mark 
of bewilderment-which is self-contradictory statement. 
But in nothing has it begun to be more be,';'ildered than 
in this particular point of the British voluntary system, 
The (;erman mind is so slow to appreciate anything 
through the senses that its jeers at the continuance of 
such a system and its incredulity of the British power to 
raise anything beyond the first few divisions, continued 
past the bloody and complete defeat suffered bv 
the German army in front of Y pres, It continued oil 
and on until there were at least twenty British divi..iol1s 
in France alone opposed to the German lines, Then 
and then only did the German popular mind at last- 
whate,-er the (;erman higher command may have thought 
-begin to change in this regard. . 
To-day-and for some months past-that miscon- 
ception of England has so utterly disappeared that pro- 
bably the (;erman mind has half-forgotten it ever enter- 
tained it. 
The economic effort which has accompanied this pro- 
digious transformation in the armament of (;rl'at Britain 
has not been as novel in quality, though in scale it has 
been as remarkable, 
Briefly, the wealth of England has been "mobili
l'd ' 
as that of no other belligerent-and it is nut perhaps 
wholly to the advantage of this country or its future 
that- It should have been so. Our wealth was, to use a 
continen
al metaphor, more" liquid," It was thereforp 
more ea
Ily tapped, But w
Iether it were wisely tapped 
or no mIght form a suitable matter for discussion in other 
pages than these, If a man owns a ton of wheat in the 
Argentine and a hundred bales of cotton in Egypt, he i,., 
possessed of wealth more mO\'ablc and more easily 
exchangeable t
an some highly improved farm in Pi cardy 
or Lombardy fhe temptation to realise in consumption, 
ur, to ,acqUire for consumption by e),..change, goods of 
tIu::. kmd, thereby saving the less mobile wealth of 
o
hers is considerable, and that temptation hcls been 
YIelded to, (;reat Britain has financed the Alliance 
,'ery larg
ly, herself entirely (without recourse as yet in 
any marked degree to foreign or neutral aid), she has t11U" 
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been freely" tapped," hecause beyond any other of the 
heUigerents her wealth was mobile: But that is not the 
same thing as sa };ng that her wealth was greatest, or 
that her expenditure has been in proportion to her ability 
among the belligerents. 
In another aspect of this economic effort Great Britain 
has done something novel and perhaps perilous: I mean 
in the scale of charges, It may be that an industrial 
society could not act in any other fashion: it is a matter 
not proper for discussion here, Whether vou measure it 
by the number of men in the field. or bv the number of 
men equipped, or by the number of \\eãpons used, or bv 
the number of missiles discharged or accumulated-no 
matter what you make your test-you will find that the 
ro-efficient of expense per unit is immensely higher here 
than elsewhere, It is sometimes nearly treble, It is 
Jwarly ah....ays double. 
It will be said with justice that for the mo;;t part such 
wealth-or (to be accurate) such consumable ,'alues- 
remain within the economic frontiers of the nation. 
That is true, A portion of them, indeed, is lost for ever, 
e,,-changed with neutral foreigners against goods which 
are immediately destroyed in consumption-such as 
shell: or which, if not immediately de-.troved in con- 
sumption (weapons, for instance) 
produce' no further 
wealth, But still the greater part of the material passes 
from the economic power of one British subject to the 
('ronomic power of another. But that is not the root of 
the matter. The root of the matter is that what was 
formerly accumulated wealth producti\-e of further 
wealth in the hands of the first British subject, turns into 
wealth which is consumed and destroyed without the 
production of further wealth in the hands of the second 
British subject, The process has been going on with 
an intensive progression, It was begun when expan:,ion 
of the war and its duration were less clear, and the 
economic effect of such a revolution has yet to be seen, 
Yet here, also, the whole thing has been voluntary, 
There has not hitherto been any practical .. conscrip- 
tion" of wealth, though something wry like it has 
appeared indirectly in the new high taxation- for it is 
dear that that taxation cannot be paid out of income, 
and that much of it will be provided by the selling of 
stock to the foreigner. How much will thus disappear 
we shall know perhaps when the fir,:;t real pressure of that 
new ta'\:ation begins to be felt next year, 
There should lastly be considered in connection with 
this great business the specially difficult problem which 
was presented by the officering and the statting of the new 
armies. I t was perhaps the most serious of all, 
The one main thing discussed in every continental 
country when the conscript armies of the last generation 
were in process of construction, was the officering and till' 
staff. It was necessary in a conscript country to form 
cadres, that is " Frameworks "-moulds, as it were. of 
existing officers and non-commissioned officers into 
which should be poured the material of the mobilisation, 
\\ïthout such a framework no army could stand, 
The formation of Clcse cadres,' even under conscript 
conditions, was always a serious difficulty, The supplv 
of professional officers was not unlimited. The obtaining, 
training and keeping of a bod
 of non-commissioned 
officers was still more difficult. The formation of cadres 
for the reserves" as a continual anxiety and, if one mav 
use the phrase, abnormal methods håd everywhere to 
be taken advantage of. Thus in Germany a reserve of 
officers was created out of the young men who had only 
one. year's sen'ice and who had paid a sum of money to 
be exempt from the ordinary conditions of barrack-room 
life, In France the difficulty of obtaining enough non- 
commissioned officers was met, but only with partial 
success, by the offer of premiullls for re-enlistment, 
It was always doubtful how far the system had succeeded. 
Here, in England, this \-ast new army had to be pro- 
vided immediately, and out of nothing, with its cadres, 
I t did not find, as the mobilised forces of eYerv other 
nation found, cadres already in existence, far too lårge for 
the standing aJmy and designed for the army mobilised, 
It found when war broke out quite a 
mall body of pro- 
fe""ional offirers. a correspor..lingly small body of non- 
commissioned officers, a certain number of commission.. 
IlPld by men who were not profe,:;sional soldiers. and 
whose e'\:perience of their profession was very much les:> 
than that of prok...
ional soIJie!"

-.ln inht:'ritance of thl' 
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time of the old volunteers continued through the new 
Territorial army, Beyond these there was nothing, 
There was a moment when it seemed hardly possible 
that, in "uch circumstances. the officering of the new 
armies could be accomplished, But the marvel here has 
been, as in the case of numbers, not that the difficulty 

hould exist, not that it should have been unfortunately 
clear, but that it !"hould have been dealt "ith at all, 
\\'ith the formation of stafis the matter was gran'r 
still, It wac; long the talk of e\-ery continental critic, 
not only of our new armies, but of pis O\\n, that" vou 
cannot imprO\'ise a staff," and the :-otaf{ is the brain of an 
army. The staffing of an arm
' means not only the staffing 
of its higher command but of all the sub
idiary units 
down to the brigades, 
How far that worst of all difficulties has been sur- 
mounted the campaign has alrCddy in part shown. We 
have heard plenty of criticism of the imperfection of 
staff work, We had ample evidence of that 11llperfection 
at Xenve Chapelle, and not a little of it last September. 
But, I rt:'peat. thf' con
picuous fad about the "hole 
business is here. as in the Cd.se of number
. as in the Cd.se 
of officering-. not the gradually decrea
ing imperfection 
di
played, but the power of forIllin
 -.tafts at all with 
surh rapidity and out of perfectly new material. 
In conclu
ion. Vol' must remember "ith reðdld to all 
this that this succes-. (the Illd.gnitudp of which no oue ha<; 
yet grasped). ha
 been aêcomplished under the conditions 
of modern Wd.r, 
The analo
y of the past. which is <;omntimec:. appmkd 
to, will not hold, 1'11(' chief and.log
, uf courSf' is \\ ith 
the armies of the French Rcvolution, These were not 
multiplied b
' ten. but they were multiplied by three 
Their o[ficeri'lg also Wd.S d. problem which "d.S bnt 
gradually soh-cd, 

owl I
letho
s wpre u
ed which ultim,ltely prO\
d 
succ('-.
fnl III theIr Cd.SI' a'" in our:-, Bot there lie betwc n 
the two things thi
 cd.pit.J.l difterencf-';, thd.t in the Cd ot 
tht:' rpvolutionaf\' anllie-.. all dl'velllp.menb would be <;10\\ 
Tht:' conn'vano of information, it ..;;elf a matH'l of d,l\ 
 
and sometlnw..; IIf "l'PJ....., ll1obili:- 
 tion thl ,lHair l'\ ell u1 
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months, and the transport of boòie, for the attack, somp- 
thing at the best .l mattpr of 15 milee; a day. at the. worst 

even, but half that òie;tance, 
\\'h.lt has been done to-day has been done in the facf' 
of an enemy inl:imately prepared; with all hi,s P?wers 
for war alive and ready from the first day. wIth Infor- 
mation conveyed in a fe\'. sf'conds over any distance of 
space, with mobilisation a matter of a few days, and the 
concentration of a million men upon any small front made 
possible by innntion in the cours
 of a "?Uple of weeks. 
It is perhaps the power to Impronsp under such 
circumstanCf'5 and in the face of such an opponent that 
has been the most ama7ing feature of the \\ hole 
tory. 


THE TRENTINO 


These linec; are \\TiUen twenty-four hours earlier in 
the wepk than usual from the necessity of going to presc; 
a dav before the usual time. 
I àm tlH'reforf' compelled to interrupt any f'xamina
ion 
of the new offensÏ\'f' upon tlH' frontier of t11(' frentl11o, 
for that offensi\'e is still in progre.;;c; at the moment of 
writing, The n itical point, the power of the enem\, to 
force 1 he Italian main line, or their failme :-:0 to do, re- 
mains undecided. 
But what ha..; happelwd up to 1he last news rpceiwd 
npon \\riting this may he tahulated as follow
: 
Beginning upon Sablfday, May 13th, and throughout 
Sunday, :\Iay I.1-th, a yioknt intensivf' bomhardment with 
heavy pieces, the characteristic of e\'ery great offensÍ\'e, 
was directed uninterruptf'dly along the Italian front 
h('tween the Uppf'r "'alley of the Astico in front of th(' 
Folgaria plateau aï
d the vallev of the Adige, The 
Italian front here ran every\,'pre in front of the permanent 
w4Wrks, now transformed into field works, which crown 
the positions defending the frentine ,'alley, Thf' two 
main groups of heavy guns are on either side of the yalley 
on the ridge of the Biaena ea..;t of Ruvereto and on thp 
Folgaria to west. and somewhat to north of that to\"ï1, 
Aft
t the bombardmcnt of Sunday, l\Iay 14th, thf' 
Austnan assault on ::\Iondav, :\Iav l')th, attacked the 
height of the Zugna Torta, \, hich 
talid" out rather in 
front of the most ad\'anced Italian po
itionc;; with the 
yillage of 1Ioscheri, at its base, 
The attack was carried on all the :\londav and the 
Tue<;dav against the Italian ad\'anced positioÌlS, and on 
tht' latter day l\Ioscheri wa<; entered, 
l\1eanwhile dming the same :\londay and up to da\'.n 
on T\\f'sday. the second attark was pmf't'eding upon the 
advanced Italian positions in thf' Val Sugana, that is in 
the Cpper Valley of the Brenta, between the 
ummit of 
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the Collo and the height of the Armenterra, with the 
village of Roncegno between them which marked the 
f'
trf'me limit of the forme
 Italian advance up tlIP valley. 
By \Veònesday the Austnans were suffering s o mc1hing 
of a check, especially in the Val Sugana, where they lost 
a certain number of prisoners and fell back. But on 
fhursday the Zugna Torta, at the base of which the 
Austrians had already entered ::\Ioschcri, was evacuated 
bV the Italians, On F1Ïday, the Iqth, the western end 
of the Armenterra ridge was occupied bv the Austrians 
and the \'illage of Roncegno at its foot, while a sub"idiarv 
movement between the two vallf'Y" \\a" bping pus11('cl 
against the Santo between the Terragnolo torrE-lit and tIt{" 
Zugn<!- forta, ridgf'. By th(', f'ven
ng of that day the 
'\u.;tnans claImed 13.000 Itahan pn:-:oners, 107 gun..; and 
u largl' howitzers, \\'e shall see in a moment how 
these claims may he criticised, 
The Saturday and the Sunday ga\Te no appreciable 
re<;tllt, at leae;t in the new" reaching London hv l\Iondav 
afternoon, and it looked as though the great offen
ive had 
reached some main line of defencf' upon \\ hich om AlIv 
proposes to stand after ha\"Ïng retil eel in SOIl1l' plac
" 
on'r two miles of ground. in other..; over a mil(' to a 
mile and a-half, 
fhe first main general object of the<;e Offl"lbiv,"s, from 
the great model of Verdun dmnl to the smallest efforb 
surh as the attack on thf' Vimy Ridge last Sunday, i..; to 
postpone the cmmter-offensi\Te of an enemy grm\ ing in 
power, and with luck to render that offensive weak or im- 
possible by the time it comes (that is, supposing one has 
compelled the enemy to lose more men than a df'fcnding 
force ought to lose) and with greater luck still to arri\'e 
at some decision, 
Armies as they reach the end of their rpsources are 
always compellf'd to attack. To stand upon the defene;iVf' 
means nothing, 
trategically, except nsmg in one'<.:. O\"n 
favour the element of time, It connote" inrreasing 
strength in comparison with one's t'nemy, The onl
' 
other things it can connote are despair-which is not a 

t
ategical consideration-or the political hope that dplay 
wIll secure more favourable terms, \Yhen thing'> are 
the other way, whf'n one knows that one's enemy will 
get stronger and oneself weaker as time procpeds, then 
the defensive is useless and the offen<;ive imposes it"e1f. 
It is clear that a deci<;ion of any kind attained before the 
disproportion of forces became over'" helming would be 
the salvation of the declining force, I t is equally clear 
that bad blundering on the part of a superior l'llemy so 
that II(' should lose too many men though standing upon 
the defen
ive, might cripple his power of greater actiun, 
It is clear that upon the vel) least a vigorous offpnsi\"f', '-00 
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long as a declining force can conduct it, postpones the 
dll'd.ded tinal attack against it \\ hich its relatively in- 
clTa
ing cnemy dðigns, and that is why the Cèntral 
Empircs are condemned to unceasing offensivt action 
o 
long as thl'Y have a margin left over the numbers required 
to hold their lines, 
In eal'h particular offensivf' therc i
 abo, of cour
e"a 
local object, which would, if it \\ ere attained. effect 
ome- 
thing like a decision, It is clearly the intention of the 
.'\u..,trians to force the two passages of the Adige valley 
,lIld the Val Sugana. They propo
e to do thi!> by direct 
,Lttack, and by turning the defences of the valleys round 
by carrying the mountain group lying between, 
It wi1l be seen from the map that the two main pas
age;.. 
carrying both road and rail \\hich lead from Trent (and 
all that lies behind T1ent) into tht' Italian plain, are the 
\ alley of the Adigl', running nm th and south, with ib 
great town at the opening of the plain at Verona, and the 
Val 
ugana, that is, the upper course of the River Blenta, 
\\ ith ib town at the opening of the plain, Bas
ano, If 
Ì\\ 0 .\u
trian columns could dt'bouch from the hills bv 
the!>e two avenues, they would be right behind the maiÌl 
1 talian force on the !sonza and upon the main communica- 
tions of that force; upon the V cnetian plain, rendering 
the Italian p()
iti()n on the !sonzo impossible and de<,troy- 
ing the whole plan of campaign of the Italians, 
It is exceedingly late in the day to attempt so grandio"e 
.l scheme, but failing success in it there yet remain, as we 
have seen certain important results attaching to the 
movement if it can procf'ed 
ome\\hat further unchecked 
It is heing conducted with all that the Austro-Hungarian 
\Ilon.trchy can gather for the purpose, One Italid
l UIl- 
oftici.tl estimdte put-> it a:-o high as q division;.., It IS not 
thd.t. But it i
 at any rate, \\1' \\ill presume, not k..,s thd.Il 
\(), It is suppurted by long-acClIlnulated ma
ses of hedYV 
gUll'" dnd dmmunition, It \\ill inevitably relieve the 
prl"..,urc upon tll!' bOIl.lO ,ulIl hring a couIlter-reiIlf"l.-t - 
1IIL'IIt fur the Italians b,lck upon the frentinu front. It 
\\ ill, if it bl' ..,ufticiently prolonged, at sul1icicnt e'"pen..,,- 
to the Itd.lidns, di..,turb the plan:-o for the offensive later 0\1. 
\\'(' have exactly the 
am(' lesson to learn from tIll' 
['enewal of the attack on Verdun, It. co!>t
 him <l 
tl emenduus price in men, but it i;.. better to ,thr.u\\ 
the men away on the chancf' withlluck, of crIpphng 
the later offensive, than to keep them merely for I,I,>e 
n ,l 
..,lowly declining war. It is pretty clear by till" tI.n1l' 
that even this calculation has gone wrong, The _\lhed 
command in the \Ve....t has f'videntIy decided that till' 
10ssl's suffered upon its side are worth the expense f'll- 
;.ailed upon the enemy, and ll'ave it perfect Iv free to 
lttack at it<; own moment. TIll' IeaHy striking thing 
thout the whole md.tter, is till' refu
al of the Allied cum- 
'Hand to he provoked into a counter-off
n
ivt, 
t j, 
:he most convincing e\'iI!ence of what tIll' SltudÌlon, 1.... 
If \\t' could h,lve. either in the Cd"" of Yeldun, 01 III tIll 
I ,l
e of the frcntino. ,Ill e:\..lct taLII' uf the ("olll\l,lr,lti\ ( 


II 


.-Þ 


lo
..,e", the tlung \\ould h(' 
o de.lr that nut the 
tl1pide
t 
panicmonger could 
hir1... the condlbiun, Cnfortunatdy 
\\ L hav\' nut th.tt stati!>ticd.l evidence tu hdnd, but \\c 
knO\\ roughly un the analogy of all pa
t experience 
the' proportion of los
 'S bd\\een the of1ensi\oe <llld the 
dden....ive in thi;.. trench warfare, \\", further know \\ hat 
i;.. meant by the enemy'.., ("tabli....hed rule for irnp[(.
;..ing 
lb \\ith the [('..,ult" of anv of hi" abOltive of{en
ive...., He 
ah\a}s gives a
 the tutdlnu\11b..r of pri
OlH:'r.... taken upon 
till' t1r;..t blow ,b many men a
 he can po;..siblv get any of 
hi:-o opponenb for the mument to believe, Roughlv 

peaking the tigures given are usuallv equivalent to, or <to 
little superior to, the totallo
ses of all kind.. 
uHered, and 
the ubject i,> to depré' ; the oppo
ed command during the 
period of disorder befure the line i
 reorganised and exact 
figun-'s of missing, with the pre!>umed proportion of dead, 
wounded dnd Ul1\\ounded among them, all' obtainable, 
Claims to the capture of heavy guns an nearly al\\ays 
accurate, for it is not d. mdtter upon which lying i
 of dnv 
l1
e, the opPO..;inh commclnd knO\\ 
 pedectly well that it 
has had to elbandon 
uch battel ie
 or nu, Claim'> to the 
capture of .. guns I in general include every SOl t of 
trench \\eapon, <1aiIlls to the Lapturc of " lidd guns .. 
;..pecially su named cover, a.., a rult-, the total ,loss in 
uch 
\\eapon!> of the opponenb. dnd include \\hd.t IS destroyed 
with what is "till u
dul material. 
Judged by thi
 tl'st tIw Amtrian clailll" up to la"t 
Sunday night when the I t,dian belt of <ldvanced po
t" 
\\-as taken and appalently a check recei\ ed by the enemy 
llpon the main po;..itions behind, ;..how 
omething of thi
 
hind- tlw 1tdlian'> hdV( IU:-ot \\e may ple..,ume. in dead. 
\\olmded and prisoner
. d.bout the totdl number uf 
pI i;..onl'r... ,done ddimed bv the 
ncmy" One batterv 
and plobahlv pelrt of another (If hlg howlÌ.ler:. emplaced 
far fon\ alii ior t he reply to the Folgaria and uther enemy 
hattl'lil';.. ha.., falkn into ,\lhtli,LIl hdmb, dnd a ("('rtain 
Ull!...nO\\ II number of tidtl piec(, \\ ith \\ hich French 
\\I'apon'" ha\ ( I)('en counÌl'(1. .\Il that, i.... in;..!gnitIcant. 
The vital puil'" all' the ('\.p,'n"" dt \\lnch tin., 
hallow 
belt of territm v in the muuntdilÞ ha.. he en acquiled dnd 
the ll';..i
tance '\hich the enemy \\ill meet with upon thl' 
main ltdlian po;..ition
 \
'ith regard to till', tìr...t point 
we have only analogy to gUIde 11", <llld,mdY estImate 10:-0 
pcrhap" two and a half, perhap'> three tImes more numcrou... 
than tho
 ' of the defence for it b clear from the enem) '., 
own figllrc
 that the I talian') held their first line very 
thinly a.., oppo
f'd to tIll' German method which cost the 
eneuiv so hf"a\ ily la..,t 
eptember. As to the spcond 
point" it bdnng to the future. H, BELLOC 


For th not.lhIc ft onti"'piccr of it., Five 
atiollc; num- 
ber. I \'\11 
 \\'HI R i... ind..htl'ò to 1\1:r Bernard Pdrtridg . 
thl' famoll.. .. Punch" tcHtrnmi t. \VI are indebt,.d to till' 
Propridor of" PU11ch" f," I'l'fmittillg 
Il. P,.lftrid
e t.u 
fir,,\\' thi e<lftl nn tur L.\"u ò. \\.HI:R. 
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Naval 


Help 


By A.rthur Pollen 


T HE splendid work of the ,Canadian" .\ustr
lian 
and 
ew Zealand troop
 m the stncken fields 
of France and Flanders, has largely ùver- 
shadowed in the memory of the public the im- 
portance of Dominion sen-ices at sea. For that matter, 
there has been little published wherefrom a connected 
or detailed storv can be derived, But the broad facts 
of the share of the Dominions in the naval campaigns are 
d,-ailable and on .an occasion such as thi
, it is right 
and fitti
g that the more salient points should be brought 
to our recollection, 
The first ship of the British Xa,'y to 
e sU!1k in 
action-Good Hoþe-was the first 
hip. [ behe\"e! m t
le 
Xavv List that was, in a sense, a gift from the Bntons of 
(kerseas. At the Battle of Coronel, r;ood Hoþe was 
the gallant Cradock's flagship, In the ships that f
ll 
o 
gloriously in that unequal fight, there was sen 11l
 a 
detachment of officers and men from the Ro\'al CanadIan 

a\'y-the youngest of the daughter ser,'icês of the 
Empire, It was little more than a matter of months 
that these men had trained before the\' set out on this 
desperate and, in a military sense, fruit1
ss errand. They 
were, I believe, the first of our O\'er;;cas brothers to shed 
their blood and lose their lives at sea in the cause of Empire, 
:\lore recently, two other Dominions ga\'e to the mother 
country's Navy, by direct gift, units of the first im- 
portance. .Vew Zealand, a battle cruiser of the Inde- 
fatigable type-after a maiden cruise to the Dominion that 
gave her to the nation-returned to home \\aters, and 
ioined Sir David Beatty's flag. So far as we know, she 
has been a unit in the battle cruiser squadron e\'er since, 
and has remained under the command of the officer 
who commissioned her, Capta
a Lionel Halsey, She 
took part in the swe"p ido the Bight of Heligoland of 
August, IQI4, and, in the af1air of the Dogger Bank, flew 
the flag of Rear-Adml:al Sir Archibald :\Ioore, when he 
succeeded to the command of the squadron after Lion 
had been disabled. J-falaya, a bdtleship, was the gift 
of those of the Malay States that are under the dominion 
of the British Crown. The val' Ie of s'l,:h gifts as these 
needs neither argument nor emphasi
" Finally, .lustralia, 
after invaluable services in the Pacific and I ndian Oceans 
while von Spee's squadron was in bl'ing, has for long 
been in the same squadron as .Vew 7ealand, 
Nor were the Canadians, who shared in the action 
off Coronel, the only Dominions men sen'ing in the Senior 
Service, The uncouf1.ted flotilla.s of sloops and special 
craft designed for hunting submarines, and br finding 
and sweeping away mine fields, etc., have heen largely 
manned and commanded by volunteers from Canada and 
other Dominions. From quite early in the war, too, Canada 
undertook the patrol of her own Eastern coast, thus 
releasing the Korth Atlantic <'quadron for JYlore important 
work. Further than this, both Au.:tralians and Cam.dians 
h3.ve undertaken and managed the whole of Hie transport 
of the great armies they ha\Te sent to Europe-a purely 
naval operation of the first magnitudt' and importance. 
\anada has supp
i
d the Royal :Ka\-y with great quanti- 
tIes of ,naval mumtlOns. Thus men, trained and uTltrained ; 
mate
l<:l, raw and 
apufactured-p\.'erything which each 
DommlOn could gIve-has been wilhngly offe"ed and 
cdger! y accepted, 
.\ustralia, at the outbreak of war, was the only Dominion 
th
t had a cQmple
ely org
i.lÍsed 
avy and an Admiralty 
of Üs own. Of 
hlps-fimshed, commissioned and read" 
for sea-her force consisted of the .1ustralia, a l)attie 
crui...er uf the lndrfati{!,able c1as>.' two protected cruisers 
of the Dartmouth type. the .11 clboztnle and Svdne\'; 
the Encounter, a 
ister 
hip of Challenger; 
ix 
6-knot 
d

u()yer", and the nucleus of a flotilla of suhmarines of 
th
 E cla
", In addition the fa"t light cruiser Brisbane and 
ome destroyers ale now completing for Ler navy. It wa
 
not perhaps a very ra
'ge forLe, but it proved 'to be of 
decisive \.'alue in war \\ïth01't it, the coast towpc; of 
Australia would have been at tllC merc' of the German:" 
rhUB squadron, her, ery importaat "trade rvutes 0pen 
t'J the ravases of \ on Spec's l1ght crui:,ers. 


The strategic position in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
WdS curiously complicated at the beginning of hostilities 
and it mav be of some interest to recall the main 
circumstancès. In the China Squadron, Vice-Admiral 
Jerrom had under his command Triumþh, lvlinotaur, 
Hampshire, .Yewcastle and Yarmouth, cight destroyers, 
three submarines, four torpedo boats, half a dozen gun 
vessels, and some river craft. The latter would, of course, 
be useless for war purpose. Of this force, Triumþh 
was not commissioned, She had been sent to Hong 
Kong as depot ship, and at the outbreak of war was due 
for a refit, Only a nucleus crew of officers and men was 
un board, 
he was actually fitted up with men, officers 
and stores, and sent out of harbour within forty-eight 
hours! The East Indies Squadron, under Rear- 
Admiral Peirse, consisted of S'le'/jtsure, a sister ship of 
TriumPh; Dartmouth, a cruiser of the same class a:-' 
.Y e'li'castl e; the Fox, an old A stræa, and four small craft. 
In Australian waters were the Dominion 
quadron I ha\'e 
enumerated abo\'e. Clearly, neither the East Indies nor 
the China squadron-without TriumPh-was any sort 
o
 match for the forces at yon Spee's disposal. And had 
Japan preserved her neutrality, our chief reliance mlbt 
have been placed in the force which the loyal foresight 
of the Australians provided. 


Von Spee's Plans 


The share an O\'erseas 'navy can take in the strategic 
defence of the Empire, and its influence upon the plans 
and the movements of the enemy. are very clearly indica ted 
by a brief review of what in fact happened in the only 
waters where a colonial navy existed, The first "hip 
of the German China squadron to be sunk. namely, 
Emdel/. fell as we all know to the Australian SwillC\' 
And if we follow the movements and can penetrate the 
v lans of yon Spee. it becomes obvious that it was the 
t'xistence of the Australian nan-- that determined his 
movements, and materially assisted in hastening his end, 
Yon Spee had the choic'e of scattering his fleet or keep- 
ing it together, Scattered, his light cruisers were hardly 
equal individually to the best of the light cruisers that 
they might encounter. Sydney, l'UclboUYllC, ÌÙu'castle. 
Yarmouth and Dartmouth were all more heavily gunned 
than 1'-:urllb:Jrg. Leiþ::ig and Emden or tIIdn Vresden, 
which had joined von Spee at Easter Island in the 
middle of October. His battle cruisers-though not 
carrying such heavy metal as Swijts1tl'e or Triumþh- 
were yet much faster. Each was about equal in 
speed and fighting power to 1'1linotallr, and. of course, 
\'astIy superior to any other British ship in the Pacific- 
.-tustralia excepted, But he could not count on having 
to meet British ships only-and the Japanese Navy had 
some single ships that were as fast and mure powerful 
than his, This is an important matter to remember 
in discussing his choice of plans, 
The first question that he must put to himself was- 
should his policy be to scatter his fleet aad do all the 
damage he could? Or to keep it together, in the hope 
of ultimately achieving some strategical object worth 
having? Scattered. the damage the armourI'd cruisers 
could have done on the trade routes-supposing they 
could be supplied-would clearly have been enormous, 
altl
ough he could hardly have expected to do much 
agamst the transports, for these would surely be convoyed 
so long as his ships were at large. But the necessity of 
convoying the ships would have relie\."ed him to a great 
extent of the fear of formidable vessels being sent to 
hunt him upon the tradE routes. He might ha
e guessed 
that the J a
anese ships would probably be kept to their 
waters. ThIS would leave all the trade routes of the 
Indian Ocean open to his attack. Had he used his 
armoured cruisers as commerce destroyers here, he 
could reasonably have expected a staggering success 
before they cOüld be brought to action by superior force. 
"ïth such a policy, he \\
)Uld no doubt h;we rcc;)gni
'Ld 
the ulitmatc fak of his ships to be inc\'ital:lc. SOOl:er 
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or lat,er they must hav
 been run down and brought 
to actIOn, But the ca
chmg and de
troying of these shi'ps 
would have been no 
Imple matter. It \\ould have been 
10 use looking for them with 
ingle ships of greater 
power but lower !'p
e
l. Of ShIpS of equal speed and 
equal power, the BntIs
 Navy could only supply the 
tour 
'latals, Duke 01 Ed'll/hurgh. Black Prince, Jlino/aur 
an? her two ,sister .ships, And t
 all of these, except the 
J/wo/aur, 111ghly Important dutIes elsewhere had been 
a
signed, If there were no other difficulty then, he 
co
11d probably 
ount on a reasonably long trip for each 
slup, and a consIderable success while life lasted, 


Chilean Aid 


Hut it probably was not any definite weighing of the 
chances of this or that ship being sent against him 
that decid
d him 

o keep his fleet together. East 
of AustralIa and Smgapore there 
re on I\' two trade 
routes of supreme importance-the Pacific lines be- 
tween China and Japan and America, and what 
may be called the coasting lines connecting Japan 
and the Chines,e ports with th
 Indian Ocean, By 
far the most Important both m values of freiahts 
and in numbers of ships is the latter, and the bulk of 
this trade has to pass across the Indian Ocean to 
tIlt' 
uez Canal. In the Indian Ocean there comes not 
only this far Eastern trade, to which the :\Ialav, Borneo 
and Dutch and Java trade must be added, but iÍis swelled 
hv \\hat comes from India, Cevlon and from Australasia. 
The mouth of the Red 
ea, then, is, the point at which all 
the Eastern trade concentrates, "'hat was probabh' 
yon Spee's final argument against devoting the whole õf 
his force to an attack on this congeries of vital arteries 
was the difficulty of ensming the supply of coal, provisions. 
etc., for his ships, But if he kept in the Pacific the in- 
numerable archipelagos offered him two supreme ad- 
vantages, He could in the first place hide amongst these 
islands for almost as long as ht' wished, He could next 
organise the German traders scattered up and down 
through Polynesia to collect and send him supplies, 
pro\'i<;ions, and above all news, when it was available, 
Lastly the large amount of German shipping plying on 
the \\\'st coast of 
outh America could be organised to 
supply him with coal. In electin
 for the Pacific he chose 
between the chances of a formidable destruction of com- 
merce and the best chance of keeping his squadron in being, 
Immediate safety was probably not his only object in 
\'ie\\. Th(' German community in Chil(' was numerous, 
rich, O\\'ned a great many ship
 and in man
' districts 
monopolisl.d Chilean trade. so that port after port 
could be relied on to act almost as if it were German 
and not neutral. His plan seems to have been, then. 
to dude the British and Japanf'se by concealment 
in the i"land
 and then gradually to work a passage acros" 
to Chile, and to decide when he got there \\ hat his future 
plans were to be, The details of his actual movements. 
so far as I know, are not available to the public. [t is 
to be presumed that in the t'arly stages of the war the 
China squadron, reinforced by th(' hastily commissioned 
Triumþh, sought him at his only Eastt'rn base of 
importance, Tsing Tau. But he had left this long 
bdore hostilities were imminent. He appears to have 
takf'n the whole of his squadron with him to 
ome 
rendezvous in the Caroline Islands, The lirst nf'WS the 
world heard of his existence was his appearance oft 

amoa towards the middle of Septt'mber. ,\ fortnight 
later he was off Tahiti, and he was not heard of again 
until he met and destroyed Cradock's squadron on 
Xovember 1St. It has since beconIt' knO\\n that 
Dresden, wlí.ich before the war represented (
erman in- 
tt'rests at Vera Cruz, had made her way round Cape Horn, 
and joined him some ten days before Cradock was en- 
countered, It is probable that she brought the ne\\ s of 
his arrival off the Chilean coast. And whilt' [)resdm 
was working round the Horn, \'on 
pee wa<; pursuin
 his 
way at low speed to 
Iassafueras after a stop ,at Easter 
Island en route. From the end of July then tIll the 1St 
'Kovember he maintained his squadron in fuel a.n d pro- 
visions without possessing any base of any kmd-an 
unprecedented achievement. 
A few days hefore his appearance off Samoa the world 
was 5tartkd hy the resounding nt'w" of EmdC1,
' 
devastati0n" in the Indian OCf'an. 
he had three Sf'1'le" 
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of successes, The fir<;t began on September 10th and 
before the weék wa<; out six "hip-; were captured and most 
?f them sunk, A fortnight lat('r she took fiye more ship
 
III three successi\'e days, Again for a fortnight nothing 
was heard of her, and then six more fell between the 10th 
and r0th of October. En/dm's third dis<tppearance 
la
ted nearly three weeks, 
he \\as then brought to 
action and dt....tro
'('d h
T ,';\,dIlC\' in the Cocos group of 

slands, 
imultaneousl.v \\ ith the appearancf' of EH/den 
m the IndIan Ocean Lcipzic de"trowd a British ship off 
lower California, but 
he cdptured only two more \ ictims, 
une on 
eptl'lUber nth and the other December 2nd. 

ow if all the
l' 11100'elUents are e),.amined it is not 
difficult to see a connected plan b('hind them, and it is 
equally clear that the plan was of old <;tanding. In 
discussing what yon Spee might haye done and what he 
did I am not therefore supposing that he debated these 
points when war became certain, The fact that DresdC1J 
was dispatched round the Horn off the coast of Chile, 
s('ems to argue that it was known for certain that \'on 
Spee, if all went well, would reach there bV the end of 
October. What was the object of these ÌnO\'ements? 
First there was the \'ery important strategic object of 
keeping his enemies guessing where he might be and 
what he might be up to, While he was in heing con- 
siderable forces would have to be mobilised, either to 
look for him or to guard against him. Trade would be 
nervous, the dispatch of troops would be full of danger, 
important units would have to be employed as convoys. 
There was next always the chance that he might encounter 
and defeat some inferior force and in this respect chance 
sen'cd him well, .-\lthough there was always the possibility 
of an encounter which" ould raisl' the prestige of German 
anns, still, he could hardh' han' suppo
ed that things 
would so shape themseh'es tlMt a British .\dmiral with 
so inferior a force as Good H {J pc, J/ Olllllouth, and Glasgow 
would cro
s the Atlantic with orders to seck him out and 
f'ngagt' him, HI' must then han
 regarded the only 
na\"al Yictory that fell to him as the most astonishing 
stroke of luck in history, There \\as also the possibility 
of his making his way to .\frica, \\ here, if Great Britain's 
hands wcre really full elsl'where, his ships might yery 
materially a"sist in prolonging a struggk for e"i--tence 
by ont' or more of the (
ermdn .-olonic", Lastly 
there wa-- the possibility of attacking 
ome undefended 
British possession and, if onl
 for 2-t- hours, hoisting the 
Cerman flag o\'er it. It \\ as as we know his anxiety 
to hring off this coup at the Falkland blands that led 
to hi
 undoing. 
These points arf' worth rehl,<trsing now, because it is 
ob\'iouo; that, had .\ustralia 110t possessed a unit of the 
power and speed of her hattle l.Tui...er, the fdte intended for 


$ortes $bahespcaríanæ 
By S IR SIDNEY LEE 
E I11pire Day . 
The way!;' course that brillgs this del'}' about 
Shed/never sa it bu.t a hoticla}'. 
!.in. Jobn Ill,. i., 81-2. 


The Ruler of I mpprial Britain. 
1 Vherever tile bright Slm of heave1t 
shall shine, 
His honollr alld II'e ('-reatness OF his 1lame 
... '/ 
Shall be, alld make new llali01lS; he shall 
flou.rish 
A 1ld, like a mOlllllaÙl cedar, reach his 
branchrs 
To all the Plains abol/.t him; our children's 
childrm 
Shall see this, alld bliss hea
'en. 
Henry "Ill.. V..i,..
. 


The Safeguard of England. 
Let us be back'd'ii,ith God allcl'lt'lth the seas 
lVhichHe halhgi
'm fOl fence ÙJlpregnable, 
And'willl their hi:lp... o;zl.)'defmd ourselvfs: 
In them aile! in ourselves 0111' safety lies. 
3 nenry VI.. IV.. i.. 43-6, 
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the Falkland I,..land::; would certainly han. befallen the 
chief c.eaport to\\n
 of the CommoTl\\ealth. The pos- 
<;ession by Australia then of the navy that she had was 
a decisive factor in limiting yon Spee's mo\'ement<; and 
making him choose a path acros"- the Pacific. 


Discipline and the Dominions 


It is now quite certain that the Dominions can produce 
na\ ie<; of the very highe:;t class and merit. Ihis may 
<:,ound like a commonplace, but it has not always been 
<;0, When it was first decided that Australia should 
raise and train a personnel of her own, many of those 
who knew most about .\ustralia and most about the 
navy were anything but confident that the experiment 
would succped, The sturdv ",ons of Australia and Canada 
are born .md bred in surroundings that produce men of 
the finest physique, of a high and Iflfty courage and of an 
<ldmirablc fighting spirit. The<;e are ob\'iou
ly as good 
material a..; thert' is in t1w \\orld for an army, But it 
wa<; questioned whether mf'1l and youths bred in 
this freedom and spirit of independence could accommo- 
date themselve<; to tlw higlh y rigid di<;ripline that the naval 
life rf'quire<;, In British ships there is a high proportion of 
l11f'n on board who haw' been brow
ht up in na\Tal schools 
from childhood, or ha\'e come into the navy as boys of 
16 to IS and ha\ e heen put at oncf' to the discipline of a 
harrack training, The., han' found themse1\'es grouped 
from the 1Ìr<:,t \\ ith long 
f'n'ice Pf'tty Officer" and men 
to whom a reW'rencf' for naval discipline is so to speak 
the foundation of their being, ;\ large number of them 
are country bred; thev han' felt the feudal traditions 
of our soèietv. they li.lve a natural rcsppct for those 
above them In tlw - social scale, All the<;e things have 
greatly simp1itied the ta<;k of the Briti
h naval officer 
on bOd.rd ship, So ingrained in point of fad i<; the 
respect for naval la" . that it i.. almost a:\.iomatic to say 
that, if serious ditlìcultie.. arise, it can be dup only to 
bad will and a rebellious spirit. But the whole problem 
obviously changes it<; character in a country where 
there is no feudal tradition, no respect for class. 
when' an independent spirit and a seJ1<;A of equality 
pervade<; thp whole community, "Where young men 
know no other surroundings and no other spirit than this 
tht're seems good rea...on for fearing that they would find 
in<;tinctive obediencp and thf' fOlmalities of discipline 
almost incompatible \\ ith habits which hav(' become a 
principle, Those \\ ho feared these difficulties \\ ere not 
complptely reassured by remembering what admirable 
soldIers our Canadian and Australian feHow subjécts 
had shown themselves to be, They thought the problem 
of bringing them under tht> influence of naval discipline 
would be infinitely more difficult, and they feared both 
the capacity of the men to submit and the capacity of 
Rriti,>h officers to bring them to submi<;sion, 
Again, it wa<; clearl" perceived that the foundation of 
a new navy wa<; a much greater undertaking than the 
mere expansion of an old one, In this process of making 
seamen out of entirely new material-material bred in 
conditions th.lt seemed inimical to their ever being good 
seamen-both officer,> and mell would be put to an 
exceedingly 
earching te,>t. "'ar has taught us that both 
have emerged from thi.., \\ ith flying colours, 

o far as Canada goes naval development<; had gone 
littlf' beyond the training of per<;onnel. nor had this 
been carried on on a very large "calc. But a.., has already 
been remarked apropo<; of the heroe<; that ff'll at Coronel, 
the training had bf'en perfectl} sU("ce<;
ful. In AustralIa 
thf' thing had been carrif'd far further and had indeed to 
some e"tent been put to the te..,t before war broke out. 
I t was natural that the Canadian e
periment should 
!o5ucreed under the strain of imminent fighting, It was a 
thing. of course, to puH men together and make each one 
do his best, But in Australia one capital ship and several 
other smaHer units had been fully commIssioned and 
engag('d on regnlar naval \\ ork in ordinary peace con- 
dition<.;, If there were any difficuItie c and surely 
tlwre mu<;t haw' bet'n 
ome, nothing was (,Vf'r I}f'ard 
of them. Any doubt<; there mav han been a... to 
how the thinf{ -"mIld work were <lll dhsipatf'd wlwn 
th(' campaign bf'r m, 
In the engdl-,f'ment between Sw/IlC\ and FmdclI it \\a 
a matter of ju<;tifiablf' pride to the ottic( r<; of the Allc:;tralian 
bbip, that a rtf'\\' with a high l)roporl ion of romparati\'t,)v 
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ine"perienced hoys went through that action with a self- 
po<;session and coolness that the most experienenl 
veterans might have envied. In that action, as the 
official report pointed out, the opening salvoes of the 
Emdcn took a heavy toll of the ship's company, It 
seems certain that Emden scored first blood. She got the 
range at a distance that was hardly to be expected with 
guns of the calibre that she carried, and her salvoes were 
fired with astonishing rapidity and with "till more 
astonishing accuracy, Whether Sydney was making 
a<; good a pattern \\itb her guns was not a thing that 
could have been known to the generality of the cre", 
The point is that when the only obvious matter wa<; that 
ElIldcn had got S)'dncv under fire, there was ne\"er a 
moment's uncertainty as to how Sydney tool-. it. 


Naval Endurance 


The Australian navy's baptism of fire then established 
the character of the new force beyond all question, It 
has had a more te<;ting time since, AustraHa ha<; for long 
made one of the battle cruiser force in the Korth. when' 
the spells of dreary waiting for the enemy han' been 
broken only by disappointments when there was a hope 
of getting him. The Colonial sailors have, of cour<;e, 
only had to endure the same tedium as our own men. 
but it is a complete answer to those who que<;tioned tl](' 
capacity of men bred in the freedom and independence of 
Colonial life to acquire the patÏ'f'nt persistence of tho<;l 
inured to disciplinf', that thi<; particular crew has done 
so successfullv, But while this is so, it 111USt not bl' 
forgotten that the problem will be a standing onl' and 
will not solve itself, It will only be solved if officers are 
chosen for the training of Colonials, who are conspicllou", 
for tact. patience and good humour. The whole thing 
will doubtless become easier as the mother and daughtpr 
navies become better and better acquainted, And the 
best assurance of continued success would undoubted)... 
be that whatever reserves, either ot' a purely voluntar\' 
or of a paid character are established, they should be 
pncouraged to take their training as far as possible in 
British ships and in home waters, It should be a sinl' 
qua non in the case of all Colonial officers, not onl\" for 
their own <;ake, but for the sake of educating the ward 
rooms to which they are attached. The guiding principle 

hould and no doubt will be, that the danger of mi-.;- 
understandings "ill diminish in proportion to the intimac\" 
of the friendship and mutual knowledge that i" e<;tab- 
lished between the officers and men of the home anú 
Colonial forces. 
There is one other aspect of the question of the future 
of the Dominion navies which, though it i<; of a delicate 
kind, cannot be ignored, The proposal that Canada should 
furnish three capital units of the first importance to thf' 
Imperial fleet broke down owing, it is supposed, to 
political misunderstandings in Canada itself, !\ow it i<.; 
quite certain that no Dominion navy can follow a hcalth
' 
and normal devl'lopment, so as in the f'nd to reflect tIll' 
true character of its constituent personnel. and tl1f' true 
genius of the people who maintain it, if it is allowed. to 
become the shuttIecúck bet\\'ef'n rival political pal h('", 
I t will be a still greater danger if the officers and n1l'n in 
any of the<;e navies ever have reason to suspect tlI.l
 .thl 
actual administration of their force i<; coloured by }Joh tlcal 
or party designs. just as it would bl' the ruin ?f any right 
spirit in a navy if employment or pro
notlOn,]
 evcr 
believed to be procurablf' by party serVlCt> or mtert'<;t. 
In the long history of the Engli
h 
avy. we have ,<;een 
all these things happen again and again, to the bItter 
loss of tRat mo"t gallant service, Tn our o\\n na-yy, to 
political influence, court and sodal influence have m the 
past been added too, Things arf' nry ditterent to-day, 
but clearly there can be no healthy 
pirit unl
3" ('verv 
of/icer kno\\>s that promotion and employment w
1l depend 
upon professional merit and profes
ional nwnt alOlw 
.lnd there will be no healthy public spirit ab
mt the nan' 
unles<; every voter, whatf'ver his party, rea.h
e<.; th
t 1 III' 
interest of the service i.' a purely national affaIr. ,whICh no 
tt'mporary passage of political intere"t or pa.....lOn II1U...t 
be allowed to affect, It is probable, howevpr. that ;J
t('r 
so great a war as this, in which the direct naval 
('n'IC
... 
of th.' Dominion have be('n <;0 remarkabk, then \\111 
bf' \"':'f\' littlf' dangf'r of 11lf' Jl;Jxal fl1tnre, 
,\IHITI.I PilI T r, 
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AFRICA AND THE GERMAN PLAN 


By John Buchan 


P ROFESSOR EI{
ST H \ECKEL "ho describe.., 
himself for the purpose a
 a "frt'c-thinking 
:\Ionist," has been adding to the gaiet
' of 
nations by discoursing in an American magaZÌnp 
on (;ermany's future p]an..., \\'e han' not hithprto 
a,:<;ociated Profes
or Haeckel with high politics, but in 
thf'<'; hard times all the gelehrtcll ha n' been mobili
ed 
and the \.enerah]e author of " If dtrâthscl with tIH 
re
t. He e'\.p]ain
 that (
ermany need
 an empire not 
]ikl' Eng]and for ]u..,t of gold. or like France for \ ain 
glory, or like Ita]y for mtga]omania, or like Ru
sia 
!wcause of .;heer bat harous greed. hut because ...he i..; 
0\ ('rcro\\'ded at home and want" a dumping ground for 
hcr surplu" population. Africa is going to re a sub..;tantial 
jMrt ot thi.., empiH'; the (ùngo espccially, which is to 
clime to (;erman
' as a con
equence of th(' e..;pou...al of 
Belgium, Tht' whole of (entral Africa from sea to sea will he 
(;erman, \\ hile the Cape will be restored to Holland, and 
Egypt to the Turk, and perfidious Britain will (h'part 
from the I ontinent .1ltogethCl, 
Profe "'01' Haeckel i, not to 1)(' taken 
eriously, e'\.cept 
in so far as he gi\'e<.; e\.pH -"ion to popular opinion in hi.; 
u\\'n land, At thi.; moment therp is but one (;erman 
colony in AfricJ., fogoland fell in the fir..;t month of the 
\\ .11', a year ago (
1I1 'ral Botha 
t'eured the ...urrender 
of Sonth-\\est ,\frica; h\o months ago the la<.;t (;erman 
resistance died in the ,Cameroons, Onk (;ennan Ea..,t 
.\frica still stands, ring('d round with ('J1emÌe.., and (;cneral 
Smuts' mobile columns al e already pH' <.;ing thl deff'ncl.: 
,..out11\\ ard upon tIw main r ail\\ ay But the ultimate 
fate of (;erman\"- 0\ l'r..,eas pO"" '
'-i()n..; dqwnd'" upon 
the deci<;ion of thl ...trngg-Ie in the main theatn , and 
that deci:-.ion is not \"(,t It i<; too 
oon for an\" of the. 
combatanb to count" spoil.;. But it is worth while to 
remind ours('h-('<; of the purpo<.;p for \\ hich (;ermany \\ent 
to Africa and tllt' prt'ci
e \ il'\\" 
hc L'ntertail1('d \\ ith 
rpspt'ct to that rontinent. In strikin
 at (;erman .\fricd. 
the Allie... are not attacking irrelevant and half-forgotten 
dependencie , hut an integra] part of the (;erman ...dwn1(' 
of worId-empire. 


The Origin of German Africa 


Other colonial empire_ have come about hy accident 
and the 
low proL :; of time, " gro\\ ing as the tree... 
(ro\\ 
while 1111.n sh-ep..; -- hut (
ennany '> \\,IS the outcome of .1 
c;uddeu amhition den']uping into a methudical p]all, Th( 
olde"t of her Aftican po ,",essions ha" a history of les , than 
lifty YearS, .\ftcr the ðefeat of France in I8iO aud the 
indu
tria] de\'C]opment which follo\\c'd. ,,'1(' a...pired to all 
the ,1ppurten.1nces of a great nation, 
he 
itW France 
and Bntain \\ ith co]onie,;;, and she de"ireel quite lIatur,llh' 
to have ...ome of hel O\\n, Her population wa.., grO\\Ìng 
and she \\ishcd an outlet for emigrati.on under her 0\\11 
flag, She was in the throes of a neW indush ia]i..;m, and 
...11(' "ought her o\\:n producin
 ground... for rd.\\' materiab 
Be
ide.." national g]on T i... alw.l\ 
 mea
url'd to some l'xtpnt 
in terms oftenitory. dnd5hë \\i"hed mOle of the m,tp 
of the \\orId to be the (" rman colour. She was of the 
opinion of Captain John 
mith thdt .. the grea!e...t honour 
that ever belonged to the ,rc.lÌe<.;t monarch" W.b tu 
enlJ.rgl.: their dominion" and erLet commum\'(',lb ] il-r 
puh]ici
t..;, List and FI ieelel and Treit<.;chke, pointf'd out 
that trade follo\\ed the flag, and Bismarck, p]a\ inn 
on Europe as on a 
hinged ill<;tru111ent, ..;it\\" in 0\ erspa 
adn'ntures a chancl for::. 'CUI ing fresh dS ,et!> to harg.1in 
\\ith in the European game, German colonbation \\'a'" 
a rea,>oned policy, not the haphazard work of indi\,idua]'" 
\\ hich graduall
 mer!', into a national purpo e. And, 
likp all reasoned po]icie5, in its 1ìrst "tagcs it marched fa...t. 
fhe \\ ay had been prcpared for her in Aft ica by man\, 
path-ti.nders, fhe history of \frica in the last century 
i... full of l;erman naml.." mi..,
ionaries, t'\.p]orcrs and 

rif'lItist.;, \\ ho must rank high in the record of L xp]ord- 
tiun, Swlt wen Kolbe and Lichten
tein, :\Iohr and 
:\Iauch in South .\frica, in \Ye"t and Xorthern .\frica 
1I0lnemann and B<lrth, Zie;]pr and Srhweinfurth, Hohlfo:; 
am] X,whti,..,a] : in F,I'-t and Centr.t1.\fric.l \'on dl'l D '('kl.n 


and \'on \\Ï...:-.mann. ,\t fir
t ...he found her path made 
easy, for Britdin was friend]\' and unsu
piciou
, fhe few 
men at home who kne\\ anything about the subject were 
thinking only of the 
]a\'e trJ.de and \\ elcomed a European 
collaborator in ib 
upprb:>ion, )Ir. (;]ad<.;tone in the 
Housp of Common
 publicIv thanked God for the ad\.ent 
of (;ennany to a<;
i,;;t " in the p"enÜion of thp great pur- 
pO:-b of PrO\'idence for the afh-antage of mankind." 
The year 188-1- "a" the foundation of German Damara- 
land, of German Togoland, and of (;erman Cameroons, 
rhat Sdme \'car the Ber]in ('onferellci n 
u].l1 iSt'd her 
acquisitions: and si'\. YL'ar<; later th( Capri\ i .-\gTeenwnt 
settled the horders of (;erman Ea<;t Afrir.l. B\' 18,,0 
(;erman .\frica e"is-ted prartically in it-. prt'.;ent 
form, and during the :\IorocLdn tJouble
 of HIlI it was 
increa
ed b\ a':>trip of French Conro, Sh" had ohtained 
territon nearh- fi\.e time, the "izl' of Gel mall\' in Europe, 
much òf it of great potentia] richne ,"" _\-nd she had 
<;ucceedl'd in building- a fence acrüoos the Bllti..,h road fwm 
the Zambði to the 
OIth, 


German, 's Colonial 
Icthods 


Ha\ ing got her colonie:-, (;erman
' pro. epded to handle 
them \'Ìgorou...]v after her 0\\11 f.t
hi(Jn, 
h had no 
notion of ]i\ L and let liw \\Ïth the nati\ populations. 
fhe hap]e:-,
 black \\ a
 dragooned under t he 

 stem 
of gO\ erument "hich ohtained on the bank5. of the 
prel', 
In the word" of Dr. :\IOIit7 Bonn, \\ho ma\' rank a
 one of 
the .lbk
t 
tudpnb of (;ernMn cnluni.ll ali,IÌI , ...he "5.oh-ed 
the nati\T problem by :-m..
hin
 triha] life ,\J1d Cleating a 
<;calcity of ]abour." She ...pf'nt mOI1l \' lik.- \\ater .1nd her 
colonial dl'lÏcib gl C"\, but ...llP nt \ .1IUl' for her OUtId\., 
Th(' road..; and I' .tih\ a \'S in th C ameru"n . in Togoland, 
,md in Cernhm Ea....i .\hil.a. \\en moddo:; of tropical 
engineering, 
Sl'ttkr::; dill not appear in an\' ]all... nUl11belS, for the 
good rea...un th..t their life "as l11ade tuu d'f1ì nit h\' an 
l'\'cr-present hureaucracy. fhe ('o]oni- t ot "hate\"er 
nationalit) I11U...t be gl\ ell a fair 1.1ÌÌtudf' 1\1' h \\ill nt'\"f'r 
gl't hi
 roob down into the IiI. fhe re tit \\as that 
(;('rman sdtIel 
 u"t.'d to tr('k aCI 0- ; thL hordel into British 
territon., 1ìnding their countn'. hJ.nd to] hl.l\.\, undl'r 
an equatorid.] ...un, T]H' tl\1th \\d' that G( IIIMnv 'did not 
r
ally \\ant 
 'ttIers, In 
pite ot PlOfe r H.lLeke] she 
had no great :>urp]u
 popul,ltioit to ('''pm t, tor in ].1te 
war" her tidl' of el11igration hdd s].u:k"ned, \Vhat she 
desired \\ as producing grnund
 for ra\\ nMteri.1l under 
her o\\'n flag. and 
he was in a f.lir \\av to gl t them, Her 
1110...t slIlTe,,>sfu] colon\'. (;crmall Ea"t .\frica, wa
, a 
planter',: country, with 1 Ill,.., , a,..,ri,'u1tura] e<.;tdtes, like 
the o]el Portugu(,
L pra Producing t';ruund::., mi]itar
' 
outpo
b and ob..,el'\ ation station., t)1i was the future 
she de
igncd for her 0\ CI :-.ea P('

' ...ion::, , 
l\'o\\'. colonisation i..; .;omdhin:-, 11100e than a chain of 
p]antation... ahd factolil and it is mud1 more than a 
string of militan' g.m i";01h, It im.oh P" .dtlcmellt- the 
adoption h) emit:rant... qf tllP n('\\ ].11Id a their home, 
the admini...tration of that IlI'W land "itlt d. "ie\\ to its 
O\\n futun' and not \\ith 1(' dId onh tc, the .11nbitions of 
the :\Iotherlallll. :\klc ('"p-ÌoitatiorÏ i..; not "o]oni
ation. 
a... t1](' nutdl and th(' Pnrtugue ,found. 1111 inhabitants 
1I11bt get tl\('ir root..; do" n. mU'it acquilC a 10 1.] patrioti
1ll 
a... \\ 1.11 a<, a patrioti
m ot 01 igin, 111C dUÌ\ to the land 
itself mtht b,' rcc()f
ni
ed, .md not]l th" dut) to the 
older ma<.;Ìt'r
 "hll continue to ]i" ide b\ ,..idt' \\Ïth the 
ne\\, rrue co]om..,ation i... a -low bu...ine , dn organic 
';10\\ th r.tther than ,l meL h.\J1i r al Cl)n..tJ uction, Such 
an th(' Briti"h rnlonit , bot T in Oil' tropical and temper- 
.IÌl ZOIl(.' ueh ar the ùf I"l,lnl L, \\ hi ...on.; ha\'e 
...11O\\n in Xorth .\fril a. a \'( r\ ,pc 'ia] ..ptitudl' for h.l1ldling 
natÏ\'p f.\I'l and a trUl d('yntÌl
n te> thl 11' (\optcd land, 
(,()Ioni...ation i.., .1 !2 Imc \\ hidt hd 'rt.1in lull .1I1d if these 
rule... .In' broken It L.1nnot ",ue. cd, 11](' (
l rtndn p 
- 
SiOlh ha\'1 ne\"r b('
n tlue "o]onil" 
111'Cl ,1\
 \\<\\es 
of lo]onid] t>nthusi-t...m ha\ 0 I'rflO\\t-'fl (;"1 man\' : 
mi- .1011.11 i hi. Ill't r DI'I nhur: h.l' b '11 d '\ atdwd 
nn "r,wd toltl,,,, hut thl n. t of till I. ",'{ h.h b
en 
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neglected, Gartisons and plantations haw' been created. 
but not daughter states; and garrisons and plantations 
are not destined to endure, for they are ne\"er deep 
enough in the soil. 
Further, the German colonies, being what they were, 
were a constant menace to their neighbours, If one man 
is digging trenches to dcain his farm, and another digs 
to make the foundations of a fort, there i
 nothing in 
common between the two and no po
sibility of harmqni- 
ous neighbourship. All Germany's actÏ\-ities ha\'e in la

 
years been gÏ\'en a military purpose, and competition ,111 
the old fair sense was impossible. The State used Its 
credit to build up great industries and establish shipping 
lines, and often money was spent la\"ishly from which 
there could be no purely economic return, All this, \
'as 
legitimate enough, but it naturally ga\'e other colomsmg 
powers matter for thought. Just as in pri\"ate business 
the British and French merchant felt that the (;erman 
was not competing with him on fair terms, since he had 
his Government behind him, so in colonisation it was 
perceÍ\'ed that Germany did not run for the proper stakes 
or play the game by the recognised rules. 


The Military Purpose 


The truth is that the genuine colonising impulse which 
existed in Germany about 1880 had utterly disappeared 
during the past decade, The German colonies had become 
part of the Pan-Germanist propaganda, like the Baghdad 
Railway or the fortress of Tsing- Tau, They repre,;ented 
one side of the plan of expansion, as the control of Meso- 
potamia represented the other. There was this difference 
between the two, that while the extension south-eastward 
of the Central European PO\\ ers might be possible by 
, military strength-only, the maintenance of armed colonies 
demanded a navy. Again and again the enthusiasts of 


The 


Man 


and 


the Kavy League used the colonial argument to support 
their pleas; Germany in her effort after lJ"e!tmacht must 
have her oversea garrisons and an omnipotent navy was 
needed as a link between them, Given that navy, their 
strategic value would have been great. German East 
Africa was on the southern flank of the road to India as 
)Iesopotamia \\ as on the northern, "ïth German in- 
fluence on both sides of the great waterwav to the East, 
the most vital interests of Britain wouid ha\'e been 
menaced. The Drallg 1wch Osten was largely and subtly 
concei ved. 
Professor Haeckel looks forward to the restoration ot 
the German colonies in Africa and their \"a-;t aggrandise- 
ment. Hi" dream can only come true if the Allies are 
beaten to the ground, If the Allies win there can be 
no question of handing back African territory, It is 
not onlv that our own African colonies would strenuouslv 
oppose "it; the thing is forbidden by Imperial strateg):, 
by our knowledge of what (;ermany aimed at, and of the 
purpose which she destined her colonies to serve. 
She has never shown the colonising spirit. As there is 
an honourable camaraderie among pioneers in wild 
countries, so there is a certain freemasonry among those 
Powers which ha\-e experimented in colonisation. Their 
object is to make a garden of the desert, to create a new 
laud which, while owing allegiance to the Motherland, 
shall yet be free to follow its own natural development 
and shall be administered for its own advantage, If a 
tropical colony. it owes duties to the soil and the former 
inhabitants; if a white man's land, it seeks settlement 
and the advent of a new nation. But a colony which 
is used as an armed post and as a point of vantage in some 
great strategical game, is outside this comity. It is 
eternally a spy, an alien, and a potential disturber of the 
peace, During its life it will be regarded \\ ith just 
suspicion, and its end wiII be unlamented. 


the 


Machine 


By G. K. Chesterton 


I T is obdous that war will probably punish the 
particular neglects of peace; and England in this 
war has suffered sharply from the principal neglect 
in Englis-h education, I mean the almost complete 
neglect of history, even of English history, But ewn 
our ignorance of the historic would have been less disas- 
trous if it had not been ov
rweighted with two affectation
 
of cheap culture; the prehistoric and what I may call the 
post-historic. 
Our philosophers in fact and fiction were almost entirely 
occupied with a remote past and a remote future, In 
other words, they were exclusively concentrated on 
what everybody has forgotten or on what nobody can 
foresee. For instance, the merest magazine-writer could' 
tell' us that all men were once cannibals; which is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Or he might very probably tell us 
that all men will eventually be vegetarians; which is 
even more doubtful. But if you asked snch a man so 
cogent and fundamental a question as whether the food 
of the English populace has been really cheaper in 
mediæval or modern times, you would find that he had 
not looked e\.en for the materials of a decision, Yet it 
i" hardly an exaggeration to say that this involves the 
whole question of whether the chief change in our history 
has been for the better or the worse, To neglect such real 
things, and lh-e in remote things, is to breathe the air 
of falsehood and prepare the penalties of mere comfort. 
Our tales about the past were told at random, in the con- 
hdence that dead men tell no tales, And in our tales 
about the future we wallowed in prophecies, which we 
knf'w we should not IÍ\-e to see falsified, 
A'!lo
g these fairy-tales, at once prehistoric and pro- 
p

tlc" IS one \\hich we are luckily losing in the deadly 
dIsIllusIOnment of war. It may be called the legend of 
the Teutonic Rare; or the fairy-tale of the two golden- 
haired br?thers, The 
 two blonde and beautiful persons, 
the Enghshman and the German, were Í\\Íns in some 
prehistoric perambulator and were destined to embrace 
.tgain at 
ome fa.r-off famih' party, having only been 
5Cparated III the mtlr\'al 1>\" the one heing c'ruvied in 


annexing the whole of the earth and the other tlw whole 
of the sea, Otht'r groups and institutions, such tritle<; 
as the Roman Empire, the French He\'olution, the melting- 
pot of Anwrica and what can only he called the continent 
of H.ussia-these things did not exist at all. except a<; 
things to be annexed, I t is legitimate, I think, to he 
proud of having really artistic dreams; and it has not 
disad\"antages, except that in order to dream we mnst 
sleep, And we awoke when the knife was at our throat, 
\Yhen we sought for our brother we saw the face of a 
stranger, and looked into the eyes of a savage, 
The truth is that no two men, neither of them literallv 
black or literally naked, could well be more different thai1 
the two types \\ hich ha\Te come to stand for England and 
for Germany, It is the i
lander against the inlander, the 
amateur against the specialist, the eulogist of a liberty 
falling into laxity against the eulogist of a discipline 
drivt'n to terrorism, the heir of a ruined Homan province 
against the chief of a half-baked and hardly baptised 
tribe, the wanderer whose \"innings have all been at 
the ends of the earth against the plodder who has laid 
field to field, and taken his provinces from his nearest 
neighbours. The perception of this contrast is no mere 
recoil due to the war; it has long been apparent to those 
who preferred European history to Teuton mythology. 
Its solidity can be proved by the fact that the contrast 
holds in the weaknesses as in the merits of England. 
No two types are more different than the shame- 
faced snob and the entirely shameless slave. It is true 
that too many English citizens merely try to be gentle- 
men; it cannot be said that e'"en German aristocrats 
try to be anything of the kind, We should not now 
put forward George IV, as the flower of our national 
heroes, Rut the First Gentleman of Europe was, in 
this true and traditional sense, a gentleman; that hi" 
very vices were obliged to he munificent, It may be that 
Frederick the Great was the first man of Europe, and 
that this is a greater thing; but it remains true that 
his very virtue..; were obliged to be mercenary, 
It is trlIe that the English cult of commerCe and prÏ\'ate 
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liberty produced in the 
[anchester ,School an individual- 
i
m shockingly indiffer
nt to the, hve
 o
 t,he 
abourers, 
It is equally true that the Pr'!sslan dlsclphnanans have 
taken considerable care of the hves of labourers; the care 
which nigger-drivers have almost invariably taken of 
niggers, When we say these things, it is not a denuncia- 
tion but a description. A-:. the contrast appears in the 
English vices, so it appears in the Prussian \"Îrtues, Thus, 
that the Prussian kings worked hard for . Prussia is' as 
:ertain as that the v worked hard against humanity. The 
fact that they savè'd money off their pleasures is as certain 
is that they always spent it on their power. Th
 fact 
that they often kept the peace even under provocation is 
,L<; certain as that they always broke the peace \\ithout 
provocation. 


Tradition of Freedom 


I ha\'e deliherately kept to a strict under-statement 
of patriotic claim; for the real ca<;e for England is best 
seen when all possible deductions have been made, And 
when they are all made, I believe it is still true that the 
vague English tradition of freedom, \\ith ib excesses in 
aristocracy and amateurism, has been pro\ ed e\'en in the 
present war to be more practical than the Prn
<;ian 
centralisation and rigidity 
o rational person "ill 
deny that we ha\"e suffered heavily from the muddles 
and scandals which come from being governed, as "e are 
so largely governed, by å sort of 50cial cluh, \\'e ha\ ë 
all the disadvantages that come from such a sY'.;tem; 
the shifting of responsibility, the gossip, the network of 
nepotism. Certain newspapers fan a perpetual fury 
against ministerial mismanagement; though I think that 
England has been in more peril from the organisation of 
the newspapers than from the disorganisation of the 
(
on
rnment. It is always easy to show that any gon'rn- 
ment is inefficient, this sort of government especially, 
But when they proceeded to pro\-e that the Prussian type 
of government is efficient, thev broke down, 
That Prussianised Germany is supremely efficient is 
indeed widely asserted and often taken for granted, 
When I remarked elsewhere on the spiritual insanity of 
modern Germany, a critic ruefully expressed the "ish 
that the German rulers would bite some of our 0\\ n, 
I am far from saying that the German rulers may not 
bite somebodv; one ne\ er can tell where true seientiti.c 
progress may 'lead, But I am prepared to maintain that 
in the plain test of positive battle, their biting has been 
much less effective than General Joffre's nibbling, And 
I do not think it will be denied that, touching" del' Tag" 
and the British Navy, their bark has been much worse 
than their bite. 
Careful preparation, of course, there was. The German 
is prepared for everything except emergencit's, It may 
e\Tn be said that he is always ready for anything, except 
the thing that happf'ns. But the kind of readiness he 
had is much more conclusi\'e in sho\\ ing him to be morally 
\Hong than in sho\\ing him tl) be intdlectllalh' right, 
_\f1L'r all the question, the first and simplest of åll ques- 
tions, is "hat happened to his huge preparations "hen 
they were first poured out upon Paris. They were, in the 
first week or two, out-generalkd and dC'Íeated in the open 
by a very much smaller force; nothing tllf'V can say or 
do can etface that fact of history. But all they ha\'e 
done since illustrates much more widely the error of 
trusting to their particular theory and method, In the 
t
ue and creative sense they have done nothing at all 
smcc; .for they ha\'c only done the same thing over and 
over again, They not only tried perpetually to do things 
they did not succeed in doing, but they tried to do things 
that could not be done, Xot only did they in Russia con- 
tinually capture something the H.ussians evacuated; 
hut they are now at Verdun trying to capture something 
tht' French ha\'e destroyed, 
(

rman discipline se
ms to be tllf' science of repeating 
a mistake. It would really seem as if the concentration 
of the mind on mechanical triumphs made the mind itself 
mechanical. The e
sence of all machinerv is recurrence, 
But though the engine must repeat it<;elf to he a success, 
if the engineer always repeats himself he \\-ill be a bore. 
The wheel is always returning and beginning again. 
hut \
e do n
t wan,t the coacl
 to be always going back and 
stal hng agam, 
owadd.Vs It doe
 not seem so much to 
he the Xorth (;enn,l11s "ho m,lke <I ll1c\chinL' th,lt rL'pe,Lts 


ibelf; it is rather the machme that mahes them repeat 
themseh-es, The fanciful might think they had really 
found perpetual motion, the impossibility-which has 
passed into a proverb; and that they had found it, like 
so many things mysterìously forbidden, a disaster for 
the sons of men, 
Those" ho talk as if the English tradition of liberty or 
looseness were an unmixed \\eakness are perpetually 
reminding us of the fiasco of Gallipoli. The English 
abandoned the eHort against Gallipoli, The Germans 
ha \Oe not abandoned the effort against Verdun. To 
them it \\ ill probably appear a paradox, but it is a very 
solid truism, that the (
ermans ha\'e therefore suffered a 
much more crushing defeat than the English. The 
application of the same truth in other ti.elds would call 
for a lengthy statement. and many of its aptest illustra- 
tions will not be known in detail till after the war, But 
amateurish as I am, e\'en for an Englishman, I will 
venture the strong suspicion that immeasurably more 
novelties and originalities have been added to the na\-al 
policy which we inherited than to the military policy which 
the Prussians inherited. 


.A Living Thing 


But there is a much \\ider area in which the truth is 
supremely true and supremely important. I mean, of 
course, the Engli
h tradition of a liberal adaptibility 
in the problems of colonies and dependencies. Here 
again a mere Jingo optimism merely swamps the honest 
objectÏ\'ity of the claim we can really make. England 
has done many things which I, as an Englishman, 
deplore or detest; she has done some things whic h all 
Englishmen deplore or detest. But what is strictly and 
scientifically true about England is this, that wherever 
the English influence is present, men feel that it has 
something which I can only call the flexibility of a living 
thing, The vital point is not that thebe things \\-ere done; 
it is that thev were done and undone; that the men 
who made the" mistake were alive enoug-h to see the mis- 
take, The -;trength of the Prussian, not bv our account, 
but by his own account, lies in his inflexibilÌty; and there 
are not wanting at this moment advocates of panic and 
persecution to urge this foreign fad upon the government 
of England, 
The truth is that amnesty and compromise have been 
for England a strength in the very strongest sense; that 
most athletic type of strength that goes with activity. 
.'\. wooden leg is not stronger than a living leg, because, it 
does not flinch and draw back when it steps on a thorn. 
fhe strength of the English influence has been that at the 
extremest limits of its sprawling limbs it has been at least 
ali\'e; and known the nature of what it touched. People 
complained of it, hut they also complained to it; for 
they knew it had strength enough to move and mend. 
But the wooden leg is planted firmly in Belgium to-day; 
and we shall not waste our time in complaining to a 
wooden leg. \\'e shall do so the less because the wooden 
leg is in truth adorned and completed by a wooden head; 
and the whole is one huge wooden idol carved like 
Hindenhurg, which the limhs of living men shall lift and 
cast into the fire. 


Little has been written about the conque<;t of German 
South-\\'('<;t Africa and a volump dealing with it is therefore 
douhly welcome, In With Rot/la's. Army, by j, p, Kay 
H.obinson (George Allen and Unwin) 2S, 6d" we have a story' 
which ha.. little to do \\ ith fighting the Hun, but a great ded 
to say about tighting ho"tile forces of Kature. This cam- 
paign" among the sand-dunes between the desert and the sea 
was most picturesque (and most unpleasant), and 1\Ir. Kay 
l{ohin<;on, who wa.. a hooper in the Imperial Light Horse, 
COll\'eVs to u" the liglÙhearted manner in which the hardest 
dav':, 'work anù the worst 'i,lllùstorms wcre faceù. 
Coming of d. literal \' fami"', 'the author has an exceptional 
pO\\er of expn>-sion, and his de'icriptions of this weird kind 
of dustbin, out of which they dig diamonds, are vivid and 
enteItaining, Reforp he mites another book, he will we 
hope, re.llise how dull and wearisome is the repetition of e:\.- 
pletiH-';, There':, not much difference bet\wen soap-sud,; 
and the froth of Kia
ard.; it i
 the force that generates the 
t\\O that counts, So is :it with "language," and as this 
font cannot be transferred to the printed page, oaths are 
more "ttecti\'e takt'11 as redc!. But this is a really hne little 
bllO\.., <L \ ,lhhLhlc .lClclition to ,L \\ a1' Library, 
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By Profe<;sor J. H. \Iorgan 


a XE {'\'Cning dt thl' end of April last 
:ea
 two 
or thrlc stdtf ùftìceb and myself were sIttmg at 
dinnf'r in on of thf' dingy hotels at (;,H,Q, 
Our talk \\ I": 'Ilnbre, :Xew
 W.lS tìlterinR in that 
thf' position on the YpIL'" 
alil'nt was dðpera
e, andJmm 
day to da\' p rplc\.in
 lumours were 111 ClrculatlOn- 
tlw first that tllf' French troops on our left had been on 
the run, running .. frum J),m ('ven to BeersllC'ba," as I 
heard 
om(' I ne put it, [l!Í-. circum-.tance, no\'e! and 
perpk\.ing in it
"lf for Wt' klll'W t11l' indomitat}le t
mper 
of our -\llit., \\'a-. not rendered the mOll' reaSSl1l mg hy 
the second rt1mour \\ hich C.lme on top of the first: That 
they had succumlwd to <;ome 
trange lethal "'aponr which 
hacÏ ri
en from the hr<Jund in the twilight like a river mist 
and floated 
tealthilv 0\ er the fields until e\'erv trench 
and -.ap-hl'.!.cI beLan1f' a pocket of poisonou
 chlorine. Also 
that mt'n. hors! '. uttle \\crf' lying all over the place, 
stricken by a kind of hlight, and'that the happiest were 
those" ho did not <'nr\'ive, 
One heard ::.tl.lI1ge storie,> of a Brigade with its left 
wing in the air, of flanking mO\'ements which had brought 
the enenw into ou\" le.\r, of signal \\ ire" cut and whole 
hattalion
 i...ol.ltt'd. until the po:--ition \\'a<; a kind of jiR- 

aw puzzle .\1"'0 that thele was a gap of fou
 mil
s on 
our left through \\ hich the enemy was pounng hke a 
flood, And other "uch things, -\,., \\e talked. a young 
artiIlen' office\", a Canadkln. with his arm in ::.plints, came 
into the room .1nd 
hvlv -.lippt'd into a plan' at the long 
table -thl' only tahle'in the room. (
,H,O i::. like a 
\\' elsh village . one knO\\',., evel yone by <,ight, hut the 
newcomer \\a'i untamiliar to us, .\ str.!.v rem.!.rk about 
the position .It St, Julien hrought him into the r.1dius of 
our coO\'er::.ation. and the IW"-Ì moment \\ e \\ ere eagerk 
hearing from hi" lip... the 
tory of the colo
,>al 
truggk' still 
in progre,.,; and of how his h.lttt'rv of four f'ighteen- 
pounder... had suddenly found the enemy light in their 
rear and hMl had to "\,,ing round their guns to face a 
force not -too yards a\\ ay, 
It i
 not mv purp(J-;e to rf'-tt'll the immOl tal 
stor\" of those thirteen dav
 -others ha\ e ùone it ht'tter 
-bitt the imprt'......ion that <;tands out most dearly from 
m
' recollt'l"tion of that young gunner's YÍ\'id narrati\'l' 
-illl1
trakd by a )",Ipid n:'qui
itioning of all the kni\'es 
and fork-. within reach to Il'constrnct the po
itions-is 
that it \\a... the b(
inning of a new epoch in the militar
' 
hi
torv of t/w <h"er<;La-. l>ominions, For hi
 tdlk was 
not "õ much of battalion
 .IS of hrigadf'::', of hrigades not 
on1\' of infantn r but of artillen'. and he <;pokf' too of 
ddmini
trativI field unit..., of d.mbulanct' 
upply. and 
ammunition column,,>, And all this sudden Iv brought 
home to Ih tlw fact that for the first time in the histor\' 
the Empire an O\'erspas Dominion had put a whole 
Di\'io.;ion into th(' fidd, '1\0 man who knows anything of 
the prohlem... of Imperial Defence requires to be told 
what that me.1n... 


. An Imperial Army 


For yedr
 it had been the dream of our Impeli.1l 
r.eneral 
t<ltf to 
 CUI (' th.1t then. ...hould he a homogeneous 
I mpericll _\rmv in \\ hich the composition of units 
'-hould be Hl.lt of our own War Establi!-hments-thc 
Di\'Ísion of thre' infantry brigades with its full comple- 
ment of ff did::.ional troops." For thf' s('cret of sound 
militar\' 01" ani
ation i.., a !-tanclardisation of parts dnd a 
uniform compu::.ition o( unit
, fhe Imperial aJlTIV which 
took the field in th.. Buer \\'al wå
 such a" to make an 
RT,O,'c hair <;t,llld on t'nd; its :>pirit \\<1S willing but 
its ff make-up was weak; the Colonial contingents 
diftered in \\ t'J.pon<; kit organis.1tion, and their 
compo..,ition \\a::. a" unOlthodoÀ a,., their militar\' 
\Tocabulary, fhe re
ult \\ a... dday, confu..:ion, and 
yexation of -.piril. 
In Iq07 our newh'-cn,.1ted General Staff took these 
question<: in hand, fhf' problem \\ hil"h e"erci....l'd their 
minds \\a' plimalih a politiL 110m -the problem of 
/;I!,:cUlini{ a hOI:)('._' lI' ' 'q- aIln'y Í101l1 a heteru
eneou
 


Empire and ot persuading self-go\'erning Dominions, 
which are independent in almost every,thing hut 
n:une, not only to take the .\rmy Annual Ad as a kind 
of )Iodel Clauses Act for their 0\\ n Defence _\cts. but to 
conform to our own \\'ar Estahli
hments, TIIP General 

taff h.ld to work out its own plans within the rigid limits 
of two constitutional principles; the legislative inde- 
pendence of the O\'erseas Dominions and the liberty of 
the D,mtinion citi7en to volunteer for extra-Colonial 
service or not as he thought fit. 


No Compulsion for Foreign Service 
The Dominions were prepared to impose com- 
pulsion on their ù\\ n citiæn
 for home defence; they 
were not prepared to impose it on them for foreign service 
-in the former they wert:: ahead of us, in the latter we 
are no\\' ahead of thèm, Whate\-er troops the Doininions 
choose to rai
_ -whether compulsorily for home service, 
or \'oluntarilv for foreign sen'ice" -they claimed to control. 
Legany, a èolonial soldier is, of cõurse, ff the King's 
soldier," the erO\\ n i'i one and inclÍ\-i.,ible throughout 
the EmpIre, and the King is supposed by an engagi,:g 
legal fiction to he per
onally present throughout hIS 
Dominion...-a legal 1iction whICh sadly perplexed a 
cêrtain Colonial troopel when he had his pay-hook 
made up in the Boer \\"a1'.* The, King is indeed, 
'
m- 
mander-in-Chief of all the Domimon forces-Domll1lOn 
Defence .\ets recogni,;n it. But. a,> 
Vèrvone knows, the 
prerogati\ p". of thf' Cro\\ n in the Dominions, are vested 
in the GO\ ernor-\ 
eneral, or (
O\ ernor, achng on the 
advice of his 1Iini-;ters, who in turn are responsible to the 
local leg-islature..:, 
.\s r
gards the loc.11 c1dence of thf' Dominione; a gre?-t 
ad\'ance had alrccld\' been made in the eark ve.1rs of 
thi-; centur\', "Ian\! cause;; contrihuted to 'it :" the e,,- 
perience of the Boër \\'ar 
tarted it, the federatio
1 <;>f 
Australia facilitated it. the emergence of a great ASlahc 
power in the Pacifi,c accelerated it, 
ut I fancy that ,it 
was the conccntrahon of our navy m home waters, m 
rf'''pom' to tilt' challenge <!f t he German, Naval Bill, 
that did most to consolidate It, Be that as It may, there 
\\as a remarkable s
quence of Dominion Defence Acts 
in .'\ustralia (HI03. 11)04. 1(IOll, HjIO), C
nada (19,06). 
X ew Zealand (H)OI). 1{11O) , <1
ld the new, S?uth Afncau 
línion (HIU). .\11 of them. wIth some vanahon, adopted 
the principle of compulsory service for home dd
nce 
though the applic.ltion of the principle, Wd,S more noml
.1l 
than real. Training in peace and 
ernce 111 war arc ah
e 
compulsory. though in the ca
e of Canaòa the former IS 
limited to a kind of militia ballot, to be taken when the 
(;O\'ernl)1cnt think fit; \vhereas in Australia and Xc\\' 
Zealand the compulsory training is nniv
rsal for youths 
from the ages of Ib to 25, and the exerCl"e of th
 com- 
pulsion i-; madf' mandatory upon the Go\oernmel,1t I!l
tead 
of di"crl'tionar\, In all thl'
e Dominions the hahlhty to 

en'ice applies' to c\'ery citiæn under 55 or 60 years of 
agl', Apart from this adoption of the, lCt'éc l'!t masse ,all 
the _\cb pro\'Ïde for the raising of a D
fcn
e ,hHTe, wInch 
- -the nomenclature \'arit's slightlY-IS dlndeù mto a 
Permanent Force and a Citizen Force. 
)[uch llli
ht be \Hitten about the or6ani
ation of ,tI
('se 
forces as a seriec; of experiments in, compubory, tralllll\g. 
but thl'ir immediatf' interest for Ib IS the provl!->lOn ma<l., 
for their use in such great Imperial crises as ,the pre
ent. 
The problem which presented itself 
o the (,cneral ?tatf 
\\as how far could tht'Y rely 011 tht' a
"I...tancc of orgal11scd. 
highlv trained, and 'unifimnly composite forces i.n the 
case of a great emergt'I1l'Y A
 was poi!1ted out 111 the 
Imperi.1l ])efel1ce Confercnce of HIOll. 111, ....one of, the 
Dominions was it .. legally pos
tb1c (or a mIlItary umt to 
\'o!lmtc'l'r. as .'liCIt. for : ervice on'rsea a,> pal t of an 
] mperiJ.l Army," An the DeÍC',:ce .-\cb 
x:pre::.;;ly pro\"idec1 
that the members of thc \'anous D0I11I1110n Forces \\ere 


. "p(' Ow 
 . IJf II, /fl>>" H( nyt" ,,, lid IIn al'p\',Ll u\ t", 
llIlhu,d C"II\II1.ILe uf the l'l1\y L'JUllUI in ,. Jj, 
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not bound to sen-e out<;ide the territories of each 
I >ominion, * 
The Defence Acts containe'd no such provision as that 
in Section 13 (2) of our own Territorial Forces Act whereby 
the members of those Forces can, through the com- 
manding officer of a unit, \'olunteer to serve byerseas, 
.\n"d e\'en as regards home defence the application of the 
compulsory principle \\ as re..;tricted in scope, and the 
training in yirtue of it mode"t in character. 


F
r Home Defence 


ranada ne\'er got the length of applying compulsion at 
all ; Au
tralia, 
ew Zealand, and South Africa re...tricted it 
to men under the age!> of 26, 25, or 21 re,;pecti\"ely. and 
the tl'aining imposed ,on these classes was limited to about 
a fortnight annuall y T in camp, although it had a sou'1d 
hasis in a system of compulsory cadet training 
d\lring school age,t The Permam'nt Force;, a
 
rli,;tinct from their Citizen Forces, were so small as to 
he almo
t negligihle, I be1ie\-e they did not exceed 
:),000 men in an\' of the Dominions, The strength of 
the Cïtiz('n Forct"
 when the war hroke out wa
 far bdow 
the \\"ar Estahlishment; in Australia and Canada it wa
 
harely ol1L'-third, The \\ar, in fact, came upon the 
Dominions at a time when the\T were merely entering 
on tlwir military nO\-itiate, This, of course, only make>; 
the <;plendour of their achievement the more remarkahle ; 
the over<>eas contingents they prO\"ided the moment the 
\"ar hroke out were no part of the Imperial cO\'enant . 
they were a<; spontaneous as they were tm<;olicitf'd, 
Except for thp officers, the U\'en\'hdming proportion of 
thos'f' contingents represents men who had ne\'er been 
hrought within the operation of the Ddence Acts at all. 
Rut in one re<;pect we \\ere more than ready, \\'p 
were organised, TlIP {
eneral Staff had expanded, 
under thf' inspiration of Lord Haldane, into an Imperial 
(
eneral Staff in Iqo8. and in H)Oq the fìr
t Imperial 
Defence C onfen'ncl' com oked <1::. an pxtraordinan 
meeting of the Imperial Conference. had laid do\\n the 
general principle... of em Imperial \\ar organisation to 
which each Dominion in turn f'onfornwd, An Tn
pector- 
{.eneral of the (h'erspa.... Forces was appointed, 
doubling the part of {
,O,c. }Icditerranean, and Sir Ian 
Hamilton began hi
 memorable tour,; of the Dominion..., 
resulting in a serie<: of quite im aluable reports on their 
military system<; repurb which en
1 \'one should read, 
How much has been ad1ie\ ed h\" him ànd other.. met\' be 
realised by a bare recital of th(' po<,ition of affair>; ãs it 
was in I<)oq, when the Empire fir:--t began to think about 
putting its hou<;e in order. 

t that date thf' number of <:l}uadrons to each ca\ alr
' 
regiment, of batterie<; to caell artillery brigade, of com- 
panies to each battalion, '" aried throughout the Empire; 
there was no common type of Fidd Service Regulations 
and Training )Ianual...; there \\as little or no uniformity 
in the training of officers, There were legal a
 well a>; 
administrative difficultie
, The command of Dominion 
Forces is vp<;ted, not in an\' offi!-,er of the Home Regul<lr 
Forces, but in the Go\'ernor, and the King's commission 
issued to officers in England gin
 them no legal authority 
o\'er Dominion forLe", And as regard.. discipline the 
.\rmy Annual .\ct doe" not per sc appl
' to the Dominion 
Fo
CI 5, which in this a>; in other re
pecb are go," erned hv 
theIr 0\\ n Defence Acts- hence a real difficulty in the 
case of Dominion Forct's serving oubidc th(' Dominion, 
becanse it is a mlë of law that Dominion Parliaments 
cannot le
islate e'l:-terr.toriallv, 
The legal difficultie... \\ue ca
ily solved, Section Ii7 of 
our 0\\ n Army Annual Act gives extra-territorial \'alidit y to 
any Dominion code of di
cipline if and when the troop.., 
are 
er\"Ìng oUhidp thp Dominion. rhe nominion" 
han, as a matter of fact, largely adopted our 0\\ n 
,\rmy Act and tlw King'... Rt'!:;ulations as ""ommon 
iorm .. in their DAencp Acts Those _\d
 abo empowu 
the Governor-General in time of \\ar to pl<lc,-- the forn 
.The eXl 'pbon
 arc m Irc app rent than real. l.llC "outh o\fril L . 
\ t "tend thl li,lbih1\ OU dc th, lmo] , but umhnh t" 
,,0\ I 1ft of S ,uth \fn T C,mddt..ln :\Iiht',l \Lt c '..wh It to 
, .m} \\ hI bc ond t an.! I" . but l mtm It to "thc de!<.nlc th rcof 
[h Austrahan o\ct "phl tlv lonllllt '( t ) th, r 11\1 m <11th n 
'\ v Z land .\l I '1 III ", m l dl ,n tn t' 
tl Pl mancnt F, W 'I I II .hl tin 'h 
7 \,tnd or h. ond ' 
[hl l' \ )n bllt lio\ll- IIf .id \, I\t, ," ,t 
t1l pnt 
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under the orders of the comrpander of any portion of the 
King's Regular Forcf''', Conference__ with the Dominion" 
resulted in a scheme of interchange of offic('rs for duty in 
different parts of the Empire, under \\ hich a Dominion 
military officer on duty in England wa5 to receive e\. 
temporalY commission in the Hume Regular Forces, 
and an officer of the latÍèr on duty in the Dominions 
was to receive a temporary t ommission in the Dominion 
force... The General Staff became the Imperial General 

taft, a body in the creation of whieLt DominioJl 
susceptibilities were most carefulh' studied, the chief of 
the I,G,S, being at pains to dischlim any desire to give 
orders to the Dominion sections. In return the Canadian 
Government offered to confine its appointments to its 
section of the General Staft to P.s.c. officers. except 
where they had qualified b
T service in the field, 
The military education of officers throughout the Empire 
was a<;similated, our 0\\ n examinations for promotion 
being aåopted, and the British \Yar Establishments wt're 
accepted as \.hf' basis of composition of units for service 
in the field, The Headquarters Offices at Otta\\a, at 
)[elbourne, and at \\'ellington \\-ere organiscd on the 
same basis as the War Otllce in London. The English 
model was followed in suh-diÙsion of staff dutit;, the 
local territorial organi<;ation, and the systf'm of lines of 
communication, 
 


The Imperial System 


Snch wa<; the Imperial <;}stem which had bef'n worked 
O
lt by patient and tactful effort when the mighty con- 
1hct came upon us like a thief in the night- a svstem 
flexible, e:xpansi\'e, \'olnntar y , forged bv link<; \\hièh are 
truly light as air but strong as iron, It depend<; entirelv 

m, the un<:olicited, support of \\illing people;, fhe \\aT-, 
If It found u
 unprepared. did not find u>; unintelligent. 
It i,; morL than probable that thi..; shi1 t of mail, haÙng 
now be
n te
ted at every link. will pIa) a gleat part in 
the problem of Imperial or
et1li"<ltion after the \\ar. 
Sir Ian Hamilton, in his ma"terly Canadian report in 
H)I]. put fOl'\ard tllf' happy 
ugge
tion that there should 
be an Impf'rial interche1l1ge of unit<; "the pre '-ence of <\. 
Canadian regiment in Londen, Delhi (lr Cairo \\mIld stir 
the imagination not onk of the rin XatiOlb themseh e5, 
hut of the whole out....idè world," Prophetic \\md
 and a 
true in...piration! Pt'rhap" \\e shall pe1]Jl'Ìu<lh' in peace 
what \\t' ha\'e imprO\Ti
ed io \\ ar, and the mothf'r-countrv 
and the Dominion
 mav lend f'ach oUIPr battalions for 
l1lan
uvn; and e\'en for gm ri....on dutv, 
In the "ame repurt Sir Ian Hamilton vi.;,uali<;ed 
that da) in the future \\ht'n the protection of Briti<;h 
pos,;es
ions on the Imperial line.... of communication 
\"ould in the natural order of t'\enb h,' allotted to 
each Dominion within whose ...phere of influence thev 
lay, And indeed thev \\ ere Dominion forCE'; which 
hauled down the (;efman flag in Xew Guill< d. 
amoa, and 
South-West Africa, it ma\- he indeed it i
 a 
certainty- -that the Dominion
 \\'hich han: conquered 
them \\ ill he empo\\ erd. bv lettCh patent to annex: 
the
ll. and the ine\
itable r('.,ult will lx, an t',-pan.::.ion of 
thel1' peace e
tahlbhments to hold. thcm s.alishurv 
Plain and Bordon ha\ e helúmE vast- Impuial traLnÌ11g 
ground<; they mav \\ ell continne to SI n t. in peace the 
purpose they ha\ e sel\ ed in war. Certd.in it is that 
experienced staff otJìceb look forward to the time when 
it will be the normal thing for Dominion otfìcf'rs to com- 
mand H.egular HI igade
 at. \lder:--hot. 
The 
'ï\'e 
ations* ha\ p m
t in r,unp and council on 
the sOIl of the mother-coÙntry; uch m'-etÌ!lg:" will 
surely hecome part of the naÌ1l1 al 01 del' of thing.;;. 


At the rt'qUl-.t of :'o[r. ThOJ nton, th CdII ral 
[.1n;j'Ter of 
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anangf'nwnb h,l\, h '('11 ìnade fOf onr- of tht' Ambul.lI1ct' 
Tr<
in-.. con...trndf'd and ju..;t 1'''lIlplet p d h\' tilt' (
rF:J.t E.1..;tern 
){clll\\ <lY at thl '-tr"tforrl \\ or\.. for tilt u ,)f the Arm\' 
in Franc' to bt' on \'it,\\, It I i\ ('I p"ol Stl t :-;tation, platform 

o, I from 'j ;0 ct,m, to lIS p_m, tr.-,I,I\' 11d th-murrow. 
,md al..,o on 
\m(l.!\, from 
 .I.m, t
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A War Colony of Oversea W oll1en 


By Mary MacLeod Moore 


W HEK war thundered 
forth a summons to the 
sons of the Empire to 
quit them like men, and 
to fight for the lands their fathers left 
. them, the women of Canada, like all 
British women, far amI \\ ide. rosp to the occ

ion, There 
may have been among them those whose white hands clung 
" to the tightened rein, slipping the spur from the booted 
heel," but they were lost sight of in the army of brave 
and patriotic -women who sent off husbands, sons-in 
some cases both-and lowrs, with gay words and smilin
 
faces. ' 
The idea that women must \\'eep \\'hile men work is 
exploded. Instead of shedding tears the women of the 
Empire organised with great ability and enthusiasm, and 
dedicated their brains, their hearts and their hands, to 
the good of the community The Canadian women, 
throwing themsekes into war work, such as Red Cross, 
making comforts for the troops, raising funds for afflicted 
Belgians, and a ,"ast amount of similar labour. also went 
in numbers to yisit their men at \'akartier (the famous 
training camp, which was laid out and equipped for 
thirty thousand men in less than three weeks). and some 
arranged promptly to follow them to England. 
At first a few daring ones came. J_ondan, and Salis- 
bury, where the First Contingent spent a memorable 
waiting-time, receiwd them into hotels, lodgings and 
houses, where they liwd as far as possible as they did in 
Canada. But by degrees more and more women crossed 
the Atlantic, in man\T cases with their Iamilies. until at 
the present time theÏ'e are roughly about two thousand 
Canadian women, exclusive of the Canadian nurses, 
living temporarily in England. TheV stay near their 
solrliers till they go to the Front: they are ready to 
welcome them 'when leave brings them home, they keep 
themselves cheery and busy until the work of the men is 
done or until a name in the casualty list senrls a lonely 
woman back to Canada to begin life afresh. 
The British are the colonising people of the world, 
but it is probably the first time in history that a body of 
women, themselves the children or other descendants of 
men from the British Isles, who helped to build up 
Canada, should return to the land of their fathers and 
take domestic root, living the life of their kinsfolk in 
what the overseas people call af-fcctionately .. the Old 
Country," 
Folkestone is the chief colony, though there are ma!ly 
Canadians elsewhere, for at Bramshott, for example, 
there are thousands of troops, Canadians are in London 
in large numbers, but the old grey city swallows them up 
and merges them into the community so that they form 
no conspicuous gathering as they do in Folkestone. 
The lines of the soldiers fell in pleasant places when 
ShorncIiffe became their temporary home. The sea, the 
lovely surrounding country, the Leas, the drives and 
excursions into hio.;toric districts within easy reach, have 
shown them England at her sweetest and her best, 
Folkestone, Hythe, Sandgate, and the small places 
close by. are now the homes of Canadian women, often 
clo<;ely'linked together by old tics. ah\ ays by a common 
birthplace, and above all by a common anxiety. They 
talk of the same places and people; they share solicitude 
for t11e "boys" from their own towns; they mourn 
together over the lists of killed and wounded, and they 
offer the sympathy and affection of sisters to the bereaved, 
kno\\ing ?l\\ays that they themsel\"Cs may be the next 
to require compas<;ion, There are some who come among 
their countrY'\omen as 
trangers, Soon they feel the 
closeness of the tie that links them together. 
It is a curious featme of this gathering of Canadians 
that they are learning much of each other as well as of the 
people uf England, Canada is a country of almost 
incredible distance..., \Yhilp there are many people who 
are familiar with Ea<;t and \\ cst alike, and have friends 
all over the Dominion. there ale others who have prac- 
tically spent their li\"t

 in a ummmnity where everyone 
knO\\ s everyone f'!,;(', and the customs vf the to\\ n are a 


J am the land of their lathers, 
In me the ÚJtue stays, 
I u:ill bring back my children 
After certain days." 


standard of comparison, At Folke- 
stone all have met and shared the 
same hopes and fears. 
There haw been meetings be- 
tween friends long separated, with 
hnge,arrears of ne\\s to make up. 
There have been glimpses of some charming women 
whom" I last saw on my wedding day," There' have 
been enquiries for little So-and-So of Toronto, only to 
find her a war-bride soon to arrive in England, 
The pleasant gossip of Montreal, \\ïnnipeg, Kingston 
and Calgary drifts to the passer-by promenading the 
Leas <),nd watching the flowering shrubs, climbing the 
cliffs against the wind, or to the people drinkinß tea in 
the hotels, Canadian slang has its place in the com- 
munities where Canadians congregate. Bewildered Eng- 
lish people have discovered that the highest praise to 
bðto\V upon a box of good things from home is: "These 
are sure some eats ! " 
"The l\Iaple Leaf Forever," "Alouette, gentille 
Alouette," and H 0 Canada 
 " are now sung by people 
who wouldn't know a maple leaf if they saw one' who 
never heard the Canadian National song until war brought 
it across the .\tlantic. 
The Canadian war-weddings have been many and 
brides abound, Just as at home, an engagement or an 
understanding is followed by a hurried wedding because 
a man is off to England en route for the Front, In some 
cases the girls have remained at home in Canada. In 
others they have accompanied their young husbands 
to England where they stay putting a brave face on their 
loneliness and fear, and counting the days till leave is 
due. 
ome brides have dared submarines and have 
crossed the Atlantic alone to be married. \\'ar romances 
have blossomed quickly on English soil, and English as 
well as Canadian girls have been married at short notice 
to Canadian fighting men. 
Canadian women have no idea of sitting down with 
idle hands to wait for their men, While måny are in 
hotels and lodgings other<; keep house. The solid comfort 
of England i,' a joy, the attentions of the servants and the 
tradespeople are pleasing,. the cheapness of flowers is a 
surprise, the struggles with English money are a joke, 
but there is a serpent in Eden, If you ask a Canadian, 
new to English ways, what has struck her most, nine 
times out of a dozen she \\ill wail of the iniquities of the 
winter heating arrangements, 
The Canadian woman finds her waiting time well 
occupied, Besides the small social pleasures of which 
wartime admits, and her evelyday intercourse \\ith 
friends, she does an immense amount of valuahle service 
in assisting at canteens, visiting the sick and wounded 
in connection with that admirable organisation, the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, to which many Canadian 
women in London devote their days, packing parcels for 
soldiers and for prisoners of war, helping \\ ith soldiers' 
clubs, giving entertainments and treats for soldiers, 
making and collecting comforts, and keeping her corre- 
spondents at home in touch with her life. There is in 
Folkestone a Canadian "'omen's War Work Committee, 
\\ hich has a large membership, and the kindness of these 
ladies will long be remembered gratefully by the soldier,. 
It may be wondered if anything is done in England to 
make these fellow-Britons feel at home and welcome. 
::\Iany, of course, have close ties with England, and a large 
social connection, But numbers are over here for the 
tirst time, and they are lonely and sad a\\ ay from their 
old surroundings. Hospitable English people would he 
glad to meet them and show them some kindly attention, 
hut it is not always easy to bring together gue:-..ts and 
willing hostesses, The Victoria League, however, of 
which Dowager Lady Jersey is President, has done l
mch 
in this connection. There is a Hospitality Comnlltt
e. 
through which people at home have had the opportumty 
of meeting o\"Crseas women and cultivating their friend- 
ship, Lately Lady Perley, "ife of the Acting Hi
h 
Commissioner for Canada, and a member of the ('om. 
mittee, gave a large reception, \\ hen many Canadiang 
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met the \ïctoria League Committee and Council. 
ow 
the Victoria League has orga!1ised. for the duration of the 
war, the Oceana Club, at 21, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
primarily for convenience of women from the Dominions. 
Good must come of the mingling of the people of the 
British Isles with those from Canada. \Yant of kno\\- 
ledge which is conducive to want of sympathy, gives place 
. to a closer understanding. Canadians have discovered 
the chann of a restful, dignified England and her people. 
They have learned to appreciate that absence of self- 
assei,tion, self-praise and bustle which is essentially Eng- 
lish, They ha\oe admired the splendid ability and quiet 
power of 'the Englishwomen, who have been working, 
speaking, organising, for the public good for nearly two 
years, \Vhen war ends two thousand Canadian women 
\vill return to Canada to tell what England really is. 


What E01pire 


Englisll\\omen are mtcre5tcd in the enterprise, the 
courage, and the cheeriness of the Canadians; their 
freshness and keenness; even their new wåys of doing 
things, if it be only packing Christmas gifts, They have 
learned, too, some lessons in geography, People at 
home have discovered \\ith shame and confusion of face 
that to call a Canadian an American can only be wiped 
out in deep humility. . 
And there are Canadians who have been able to make 
the story of the building of Empire a real thing to English 
hearers, for they can speak of ancestors who were Cnited 
Empire Loyalists, and sutfered all but death at the hands 
of the rebellious Colonist" rather than be false to their 
Mother Country, In France and in Flanders their male 
descendants are fighting, or lying at rest. In England 
and in Canada the women watch and work and wait. 


Day Means 


By the Earl of Meath 


A " rER fourteen years of constant labour on the 
part of the promoters of this "Empire 
love- 
ment," the British Go\'ernment at last 
thought fit to reverse its policy of indifference, 
and has so far recognised it as to hoi
..t the lTnion Jack 
this year over GOH'rnment Buildings on Empire Day, 
It is difficult to understand why this recognition W.LS not 
gi,'en years ago, especially as in the Dominions and CrO\...'n 
Colonies, the Kational Flag has for years flown from 
Statc Buildings on this da y T , while in some O\'erseas States 
the day has been made a statutorv holiday, 
In rfJq, the last year for which reliable figures can be 
obtained, over 19J' millions of British subjects observed 
" Empire Day," Of these some 91 million were school- 
children, rhe object of the Empire l\Iovement is 
the creation of good citizens, and especially the training 
of children in all the ,irtues which tend to\\ ards this 
ideal. Its aims are non-party, non-sectarian, non- 
aggressive, and non-racial. 
Its watchwords are Responsibility, Duty, Sympathy, 
and Self-sacrifice, It urges all its supporters " to loyc 
d.nd fear Cod, to honour the King, to obC'y the laws, 
to prepare to advance the highest interests of the Empire 
in peace and war, to cherish patriotism, to regard the 
rights of other nations, to learn citizenship, to follow 
duty. to consider duties before rights, acquire knowledge, 
to think broadly, to practise discipline, to subdue self, to 
"ork for others, to consider the poor and the suffering," 
I ts spirit may partially be tranc.;lated as the sub- 
ordination of selfish or class interests to those of the 

tate and of the community, and the inculcation in the 
minds of all British subjects of the,honourable obligation 
which rests upon them of preparing themselyes, each 
in his or her own sphen.>. for the due fulfilment of 
the duties and responsibilities attached to the high 
privilege of being subjects of this mighty Empire. 
Each of the four word" represents an idea, and one of 
vital importance to the well-being of the Empirf', How 
O\'erwhehlling do the responc.;ibilities attached to British 
citizenship appear, if only "e consider what Briti
h 
citiænship means! "Responsibility, not only for the 
proper self-government of some úo millions of white 
people, but also (that which is a much more difficult 
problem) for the just and beneficent government of some 
3:)0 millions of dependent coloured fellow subjects, 
How imperatiye is the call of " Duty" sounding in the 
cars of all to whom is accorded the pri, ilege of c
lling 
themseh'es citizens of the Brilish Empire, How im- 
possible for such to neglect that call without ðPosing 
the Empire and themselves to mo
t serious dangprs! 
Is not impelial duty a vain dream without" S\ïnpathv .. 
between the different peoples, creeds and cÌasses ,,'ho 
constitute the Empire? And is true sympathy possible 
,,,itho.ut tht? presence in the minds of the people of a sub- 
conscLOUS, It may be dormant, but still an ever-present 
willingness to sacrifice self, if need should arise, in the 
general interests of the Empire? 
, These four watchwords express the spirit which will 
lI!sur
 the defe
ce, honour and well-being of the whole 
I...n
plre, but stIll more do they express the living 
pirit 
whICh 
hould preserve it from the fate which has bd.LIlell 
the empires of the Pdst 


The lo\'e of personal and political freedom, the religious 
faith which exalts moral character, and a just considera- 
tion of the interests and well-being of other nations- 
these principles have in the main distinguished the British 
Empire, ha,'e contributed to its gro,,,th and given assur- 
ance of its permanence, They have also in a special 
manner \\ on for it the respect of other nations-more 
than the ,'astness of its territory and its material power, 
It is therefore by keeping the watchwords of the" Empire 
:\Io,'ement " in continual remembrance that not' only the 
integrity and true welfare of the Empire will be main- 
tained. but that the Empire ",ill become the leader of 
international concord, and the guardian of the best 
interests of humanity, 
Is it too much to say that the spirit of the. movement 
has already influenced in some small degree the united 
peoples of the British Empire, and that the marvellous 
loyalty and self-sacrifice displayed by all the subjects 
of the King-Emperor during the present war may not be 
entirely unconnected with the Empire Day? 
Loyalty, patriotism, obedience to lawful authority, 
moral thoughtfulness and 100'e of humanity, fidelity to 
duty, and rt'adiness for sacrifice-these are some of the 
virtues which the Empire Movement desires to see instilled 
into the minds of the young, believing that through these 
and similar virtues good citizens are made. 
It urges the State, public education authorities, teachers 
and parents to neglect no material aids to the cultivation 
of the ci\'ic ,'irtues, and advocates that every school shall 
bp provided with a full-sized flagstaff and Union Jack, 
with a farge wall map of the Empire, showing its 
placeBin the world, and therefore its opportunities, 
.1lld responsibilities of seryice, and with a portrait of 
the King, 
It regarùs these as only outward aids to d
ily systematic 
in
truction of the young in all matters that tend to the 
creation of good citizens, looking to parents and teachers 
not to lea,'e this important branch of education to chance, 
but to concentrate on it their hest abilities and energies. 
The " Empire :\10\ ement " has developed d literature of 
no small interest, which can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, at 8j, Lancaster Gate, London. It appeals to all 
citizpns of the vast Empire which owes allegiance to 
King l
eOlge V, to unite, at all e...-ents in thought and 
feeling, and to think imperially, not with boastful arro- 
gance, but ,,,ith the modesty that befits true greatness 
(even though it should be the case that the time has not 
vet aui...-ed to ft'derate politically), and to foster all those 
ÏlOble virtut's \\hich nMY make them worthy of the great 
rec.;pon"ibilities and duties which PlO\"Ìdence has thought 
fit lo pl.lce on thcir shoulders, 
Finally, it advocates an annual popular celebration 
of Empire Day .on some date not far removed from 

Iay 2{th, the annÌ\ ersary of the birthday of our late 
adored So\'ereign Queen Victoria, during \\ hose beneficent 
reign of 63 years the Empire grew to its present vast 
dimensions, as well as in freedom, wealth, strength. 
civilisation: 
nd happiness, She was, herself a type of 
noble ChnstIan womanhood, and Illustrated in her 
personal character d.nd in h('r reign those elements which 
lUd.de the true glory of our Empire, and \\ ill be the 
stable foundation of its permanence. 
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Untrue 


Tale 


By Bqyd Cable 


T HIS is not a True Story, Rather I wish to state' 
that it is utterly and absolutely untrue, that the 
incident it relates has not to my knowledge the 
slightest foundation in fact, that the characters 
in it d.re entirely fictitious, that the nations to which 
they are supposed to belong are non-existent, that the 
persons, their doings, and conversations, everything 
whatsoen:r hereinafter told or suggested-except that 
" there is a war on "-is the outcome of nothing but my 
0\\ n imagination or invention, You may find people 
who "ill say the story is true; you may even find people 
whu will say they told it to me; but I deny it and them, 
and repeat -the story is untrue, Having made this 
cumprehensive and emphatic statement, because other- 
\\ ise a great and friendly nation might imagine it and its 
citiæns \\ere being lJÏnted at, and becaus.e the Censor 
might on that very account be inclined to prohibit publi- 
cd.tion, I \\iIl proceed with the untrue story, 
Once upon a time the Government of Great Asterisk, 
believing that the great and friendly rnited Hyphens 
mi
ht he still more friendly to it if they thought it was 
guing tu \\in the war, im'ited a number of Cnited Hyphen 
newspaper men to make a tour of the battle front and 
see lust how well affairs were going, The Asterisk 
Stafl at the Front were asked to show as much hospitality 
and as many dead enemies as possible to the newspaper 
mcn, tu take every care of them, to see they did not gpt 
tlwir feet wet, and to return them safely, carriage paid, 
This Side Up With Care, and so on, as soon as might be, 
The Staff, of course, were delighted, They always 
are delighted, but in this case we are especially sure 
they were, because they themselves told the newspaper 
men so, fhey dined and wined the paper mpn wPlI, 
surprisingly well remembering it was at the Front; they 
toured them round in motor cars; they allowed them to 

hap-shot ruined churches and many pictures of motor 
transport well ,behind the lines. And at last they sent 
them to a portion of th
 Front where they were to be 
allu\\ed to gu right up into the forward firing trenches, 
tu luuk uut through periscopes on to the Hun trenches, 
to risk their precious lives moderately, but sufficiently 
to allow them to write convincingly thrilling accounts 
of 
hrieking shells and whistling bullets, and perhaps 
cven to acquire (at so much per) Hun helmets and other 
interesting souvenirs. 
The portion of Front where an introduction to the 
shrieking shells and crashing explosions, etc" was to be 
effected was on a stretch occupied by a battalion of 
0\ CI 
 'as troops, a battalion of the Princess Pipactoc's 
CcLCnacdonac Infantry, The paper men were motored 
up in the very early morning to a village a few thousand 
\'d.rds behind the forward trenches and were first shown 
ã Cacnacdonian battery of heavy artillery in a position 
turked a\'.ay amongst the broken houses and a ruined 
lo<.:e garden, 
The artillery were kind and hospitable to a point of 
precious rye whisky, a tour of tDe gun emplacements, 
dug-outs and underground telephone exchange, and a 
hearty im'itation to lunch, The correspondents 
acccpted all these things as by di\'Ìne right and apparently 
\\ ithout any inkling that the irruption of seven or eiglit 
\ i
iturs into a normal mess of about five might in an\' 
way strain the mess resources. The staff officer \\ ho 
wa
 doing Cook's guide to the party, howe\'er, had laid 
in provision for a lunch, and relieved the situation bv 
taking a<;ide the subaltelll who, as .. :\Iess Secretarv,
' 
"as responsihle for catering arrangements, and handing 
over to him the extra provi
ions, 
Lunch was eaten in an unu
ually commodious cellar 
\\ hich was the Battery's l\Ipss Room, and during and 
after the meal rye whisky and thrilling stories circulated 
freely. The. correspondents were out for "stuff" and 
"stories:' and a lead havin þ been very gravely gi\'en 
hy the Battery Commander m a wonderful tale of how 
the battery, not wishing to damage a certain building 
hehind the German lines, had destroyed the (;ennans 
inside the house without knocking a chip off :the walls 
by shooting shells at about two miles range carefully 


and accurately thro\lgh the \\ indo\\ s, the other ufficers 
played up nobly and prO\ ided thuse correspondents "ith 
material enough to fill their editors with joy and the 
Front (if it could ha'
e read the tales) with an unholy joy. 
It was shortly after lunch was fmished that a peculiar 
moaning, rushing noise ,vas' heard, It grew rapidly 
louder, and before the correspondents, lifting their heads 
and glancing ahout them inquiringly at each uther, could 
ask the question each meant to ask, thcre was an earth- 
shaking crash that set the cellar walls "hi\ering, A 
subaltern had slid from his seat at the first note of the 
rising sound and stepped to the telephone in the passage, 
and for the next few minute" the correspondents could 
hear him talking into the instrument. He was merely 
kerping.in touch "ith the dug-out at the Battery to be 
sure that the wire to it was uncut and that the otJìcer 
in charge tllere had nothing unu
ual to' report, but 
presently one of the correspondents asked who was the 
'phone through to, .. It's only Pippy haying a talk to 
Divisional Headquarters," he was informed by the 
subaltern sitting next ,him. "He' asking \\ hat the 
orders are if any of yuu people all' casualtil'd, or what 
we're to do with the bodies if you're kilkd," 
Ttie correspondent (whom i shall call Hesketh P. 
Tubbs, because that is utterh' unlike his real-or rather 
what would ha\'e bpen his rèal name if thi'ì had heen a 
true story) a stoutish man, \\ ith a nen'uus mal1lH'r and an 
ob\'iously abnormal appetite and capacity for lunch and 
thrilling stories, gazed at his informant with an e:..pression 
of amazement that grew rapidly to one of alarm as another 
sheH banged do\\ n uproariousl
1 somewhere outside, 
" B-but can a sh-shell touch us in here? " he dcmanded, 
and for the next !t'n minute
 had to endurt: a technical 
dcscription of the eftects of a high-e:..plosi\'e detonating 
on or piercing thl' roof and exploding inside a room or 
cellar"a ,\Ï\'id word picture of some illustrating incidents 
the subaltell1 could recaH from hi..; pa
t experiences, and 
an accompaniment of thc rising l11oan-rush-rrash of 
falling sheHs, }Ir. Tubbs listened to it all, holding his 
breath and rounding his eyes dl1ling each whistling rush, 
winking af1d gulping con'vulsively at each crash, His 
note-buok and pencil lay neglected on the table in fr
nt 
uf him, although most of the others were very busIly 
engaged scrihhling in their,>, 
When the shelling stopped about 'fifteen minutes later, 
the :\Iajor informed the party that this was merely a 
normal and expccted mid-day" straff" \\ hich "as now 
in aH probabilit
 finished, .-\llowing another 1Ìye 
minutes for saÍl't
''s s,lke, the party emerged frum the 
cellar and inspected the fresh sheH-cr.LÍers \\ ith immense 
interest, and hunted for fragments of the shells as 
souvenirs ,,,ith ,vhich to aggrayate their less fortunate 
fellows on their return to Fleet Street. :\Ir. Tubbs had 
left the cellar \\ i th con...iderable reluctancc, and was 
closely accompanied bv the subaltern \\ ho, during the 
hunt 'for sheH fragmcIits, assurpd )Ir. Tuhbs that there 
\\'as no need to bother abuut that no\\', 
" \' ou're going up to the ObselTing Station in the 
trenches I hear: he said. "\\'ell, you'll get stacks of 
sheH splinters there, They haw all sõrts uf shells banging 
in there most of the time," 
The information did not appear to afford the satis- 
faction to :\Ir. Tubbs which might ha\'e been e:..pected, 
and when the time came for th
 party to set off on their 
walk to the trcnches, l\1r. Tubbs unfortunatply had de- 
yeloped a painful recurrence of a rheumaticky knce a
l<.l 
did not feel up to the \\alk. HI' stuck to that, despIte 
his friends' persua:,.iuns, and was at last left behmd, and 
retired to the cellar and the companv -at intervals -of 
the :\Iajor, and - \\ ithout intervals -òf the rye whisky. 
He and the :\lajor went down again to the guns 
'hen a 
call carne on thc 'phone and the officcr on duty saId that 
the For\\ard Obsen'ing Officer wanted a f
w ruunds 
fired to let the correspondents watch the'shelhng. . 
Up at the Obsen'ing Station the party had to waIt a 
little for the firing of the rounds, tìr
t because the ufficer 
at the Batterv sclÏd thd.t :\Ir. Tubbs ,was cuming do\\ II 
and he was \vaitinJ::: for ,him, and later because an 
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THE BURBERRY- 
TRENCH - WARM 


Officers' Comp1ete 
Kits in 2 to 4 days 
or Ready for Use 


NAVAL & MILITARY 
WEATHERPROOFS 
U n t i 1 f,.rthcr notice 
BURBERRYS CLEAN 
AND RE-PROOF 
Officers. U Burb('m s .. 
fielo
ken
 and Ihuber:.}, 
Trench-\\ arms 
I FREF. OF C"HADr.r. 
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THE BURBERRY TRENCH-WARM 
combines the services of THREE coats in ONE. which 
can be worn separately or t(1gether, as occJsion requires. A I 
T RENCH. WARM th
t exclude
 th.e keenest 
wind and maintains health- 
ful warmth during cold days in the trenches; a 
WEA THERPROOFthat turns the 
eavies!down- 
pour, yet, oWing to alr-free- I 
dom,keeps the body dry and comfortable in mild weather; and a 
BRITISH. W ARM ofCameIFleecewithdet
ch. I 
able collar. A smart, hght, 
yet warm, coat for night work or when off duty, 


OILED-SILK 


CONDENSES 


HEAT 


Go to the Garage 
that I bears this Sign 


A s the Goodyear Company has 
always aimed at being FIRST in 
Tyre Service to motorists, so are 
they determined to be FIRST in guiding 
motorists to the best Garages in the 
country. 
The huge demand for Goodyear Tyres 
-the colossal sales that grow ever greater 
month by month, point to the keen appre- 
ciation British :l\Jotorists have for the Tyre 
that gives them such excellent service- 
that fortifies them against skidding and 
every other tyre trouble. 
This demand for Good)"f'ar Tyree:; has 
placed the Goodyear Company in a position 
of friendship with the cream of the Garages 
throughout Great Britain. 
Therefore the Goodyear Company, 
seeking the best means of enabling 
motorists to know these Garages have 
designed a sign. 
'Vherever you see this Sign you will 
get conscientious advice on car and 
tyres. 
Everythmg will be done that can 
give you satisfaction, and you will be 
certain of courteous treatnient and reason- 
able charges. 
You may ask, "'Vhat is the motive of 
the Goodyear Company?" 
It is because the Goodypar Company 
has adopted the watchword "PR ( )TECT 
Ot TR GOOD NA
IE," and it is because 
we want to "Protect our g-ood name" 
that we recommend tht' best Garagt's under 
the sign-" Goodyear Service Station." 


Tbe Goodyear TYl'e It Rubber Co. (Great Britain). Ltd.. 
Central House. Kinesway. London. W.C, 
Bløllch
$ a/ Ala"."ñ,.s/
,-. Ri-mingJulm. 
G IS/: . DlltJ/l Dlid ".f fl. 
Canadian Factory Bowmanville, Ontario. 


as quickly as rubber-both are equally air-proof. 
The body needs air as much as the lungs. To ignore this 
simple fact brings immediate discomfort, creates bodily 
 Y' 
 
fatigue and courts serious trouble. I , r-- j' " 
Then the cumbersome weight of an oil-silk interlined coat! -." 

 ?/ " :;" " 
Well. the less said about it the better! I 
,'" 'I" , ." 
 
The ever-growing popularity of self-ventilating "Burberrys" I _ , 
 
 \ \ )lJ J [:'! , !J 
! /'"\:- 
 -I 
proves that they give satisfying P rotection without need of "!! --..., < 
h h d I I. I " " I !. 
suc eat-con ensing inings, I ! I, .,;:;;) It- - --.., .. - 
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aeroplane \Va<; o\'er :mã the guns'could not fire without dis- 
closing tlll'ir po-..ition, Pre\'ious to this a 'brief con\'ersa- 
tion had en<;ued between the Forward Officer and the 
subaltern at the guns, 
"Tell that bunch up therL, said the guns, "that 
"e're going to fire some of that rotten ammunition we 
have been bu}ing from their people, just to show them 
how poorly it e'\.plodes,' 
"H.ight-o," .;aid the Fon\ard Station, "But rotten 
as it is y' know :>ome of it goes off all right It would be 
just our luck if the rounds we "anted to show were bad, 
t m;ned out to be good," 

\ chuckle came over the wire from the guns, " Leave 
that to me," said the voice which, of course, was in- 
audible to the n'5t of the party at the Obsen'ing Station. 
"I've had a ,,'ord "ith Sergeant Dunkley, and-er, 
he knows" hich rounds are duds. You tell 'em the first 
threp <;hells arc l"nited Hyphen make. and the next 
thrct' arc our ov. n," 
The fir,t three rounds were "duds, and, moreo\'er, 
did not land "ithin fìft
, to a hùndred yard!'\ of the spot 
pointed out as the target, Thi, poor shooting, it may 
c 
Ilwntiuned, "as the subject of some scathing comment 
from the. Forward Officer until the officer at tllt-' guns, 
lìr'-l looking round carefully to be sure that :\lr. Tubbs 
W.l' not v.ithin hearing, asked an apparently irreIp\'at1Ì 
que:-tion a-.. to whether if sand were substitutpd in the 
shell for high-explo
i\'e, the ballistics of the shell would 
11ut Iw up....et and the :-1100ting spoiled, 
" \ uu ,ee," said the Forward Officer to the group 
of corn ,;pondents cru\\ ded round the loophole of his 
lookout and ppeping "ith ppriscopes through the brokpn 
tilt,.;, "Your manufacturers not onl\' stirk in rottpn 
('\.plosin
 that 11ardIv gi\ es any burst, but they np\'er 
seem to gpt the balance of the slwll right, You can 
under,;tand how enatic that mal...es the shooting; in 
fact, you", e just seen how erratic. Xow the nexf three 
rounds "ill be our own home-måde goods, The guns 
"ill be laid at exactly the same angle and range as for 
those last three rounds but-well, keep your eye glued 
on that building I pointed out," 
" Vuph' ' the corre
pondents gasped and grunted in 
yarying tones, but in thp sanw breath as the first shell 
hit the building fair and square; and the ðclamations 
continued as the secund and third round followed and 
sent th(' ruined \\ aIls whirling and dissoh'ing under a 
hillo" ing canopy of black smoke, red brick-dust and grpy 
plaster. 
.. Bully great stuff some shout- 
ing and some gin!;pr in those gbods," said the 
chorus, and "\\ ouldn't you bust up another target or 
two? " 
" r could so," said the Forward Officpr, "but if we 
stir 'Pin up too much they're apt to start shelling back. 
I don't suppo<;p you want a brisk bombardment going on 
while you tour the. fon\ ard trench? " 
" X ot an}, saiù one promptly, but another countered 
a<; promptly, pointing out that it would make "great 
copy '; and the pdrtv took sides and proceeded to argue 
as to whetl1Pr the risk \\as \\Orth the copy ur the copy 
\\orth the lic:k, until the Staff Officer settled the point 
ahruptly. 
.. Xv m01('," he said, "If any of you are killed, your 
troubles are 0\ er, but mine \\-ould only be beginning, 
I'm not here to I et vou shot-to say nothing of my o\\'n 
ohjections to being 1'<lsuaItied," 
" Y úu're not stu1Ílng us," said one correspondent 
dubiou<;I):, "I heald that hoy of yours back at the 
hattf'r.\ },nhng the horrors into poor old Tubbs about \\hat 
was to be done \\Ïth our corpses and so on, but , , . 
'ìOurc:p it'. Tubbc:' funelal if he's dub enough to fall for 
such stuff, but \ JU mi"ht jll
t skin the rest of us as 

('nt
c a, Y I,ll knuw how It'. your lay-out and we're 
playmg It bhnd, J gin' us ""me sort of a show," 
111' could n(\t ha\.
 tah.cn a better linp, and after that 
the party had nothing to complain of in the show they got, 
But back at tht Batterv l\Ir. Hesketh p, Tubbs was not 
quite <.,() fortun.ltp - 
;'1 the fir t pial' hp ruffled the lieutenant considerabh' 
by persi'itin-;.in talkin,,:" of .. u<;' as if the Hyphen<; and 
the ("arnar
oniaw- \\1 tb' one p
()ple (which they arc 
not). anù 111 thp 'mnd h offpnded still more def'ph' 
hv refu-..ing to ,,\\ dllo\\ the ...ton' of an incident (aft!.! 
swalIO\\'inl:' lll,ln.\ Imp\r
lhl(' IIne
1 \\ hidl thl' lil'utl-nant 


vouched for as ha\"lng be-en s('('n with his own fT('S, 
Liputpnant "Pippy" had been led to t('I1 some of'thp 
nicknames \\hich hé had heard attached to the Cacnac- 
donians, .. The Gas-eaters and 'Cn-stoppers wert' 
tacked to us after the \\ïpers show where we stuck out 
the gas attaçk and stopped the Hun, y' knO\\ And 
Gethsemane Gardeners and Crossed Canucks is another 
title from the same scrap," 
"Gethsemane Gardeners? said
Tubbs inquiringly, and 
on an explanation of what these names indicated he burst 
into loud laughter. .. You're surely not trying to unload 
that guff on me about some of your men having nf't'n 
crucified by the Germans, 
ow I've known a heap uf 
Germans in mv time and I'm not going to belie\'e- " 
" I'm not asking you to believe," said Pippy tartl
', 
" Only I saw the crucified m('n myself, But it's not a 
thing we care to talk about, or think about-except \\'hen 
wp're going into action." 
Tubbs would ha\'e argued, but Pippy turnpd the 
SU')j('ct abruptly, They returned to the c('llar and tlH'rc 
1\lbbs had some morp Old Rve, and when the whi:-k\' 
within him began to talk, whidi it did presently at lengtli. 
and, to Pippy, rather offen<;i\-eIy, Pippy at la..t made some 
p"cusp and left him, 
" Of all the Bouncp-and-Brags I en'r met," he s....id 
disgustedly a littip latpr to some passing friends in thl' 
Pipactocs. "Why to hear him talk you'd think he 
fair ached to cat a Hun for breakfast e\-erV morning, 
And v. hat the (Tnited Hyphens would only' do if thl'Y 
came into this war. .." And he \\ent on to gi\è 
detail
 of Tubbs' remarks, and of his rheumati,m at 
thought of the trenches, 
" Pity he C.lJ1 t ha\"e a chance to show this heroi,;m úE 
his," said one of the Pipactoc oftìcprs thoughtfully, 
" XO\\.- couldn't we fix . . ," And the con\'ersation 
sunk to 10\\ tones and smothered laughter. 
When Tubbs strolled out into the shell-smashed street, 
a little later he ran across a Pipactoc sergeant who most 
ohligingly shuwed him round the \-illage, and then, as if 
he had quite suddenly remembered it, told fubb<; he 
ought to know ju..;t \"ho he was, Tubbs fo.und him most 
difficult to satisfy, He produced all the credential;;, 
passpOl ts and pap('rs he had about him, one after the 
other, and at last the sergeant, calling another man and 
telling him to \\ait there with 11r. ('ubbs, wpnt off, as 
he said, to put the papers before an officer. Tubbs would 
ha\"e protested, but protests were <;imply ignored, and 
he had to wait a good quarter of an hour kicking his heels 
and getting angrier and angrier. At last his guard 
rpmarked bripflv that he was sick of this waiting and - 
ff So long," Hè vanished, 
Tubbs, thoroughly angry by this time, spt off ,to 
nd 
his late guide and his papers, He took the directIOn 
the sergeant had taken, but on turning the first corner was 
h'!Ited abl uptly by a sentry \\ ith fixed bayonä :\ 
demand for the countersign and a hrief parley ended 111 
the appearance of the sergeant of the guard and ,an 
abrupt il1\'itation to Tubb<;-with a bayonet pomt 
hovering about' six inches in the offing-to enter the 
guard-room, An officer was there and he cut short )11'. 
Tubbs' long c'>planation of \\ho he was by a demand f
)[ 
his credentials Tubbs could onl\' commence a stilI 
longer explanation about the sergeant \\ho had taken his 
papers, "\\'hat regiment "as he ?" Tubbs didn't know. 
" \\'hat particular Battery was this where you lunched? 
Again fuhbs didn't know. "Where is this batt('r
T 
exactly? .. Tubbs only knew it was somewhere around 
the \'illage, 
The officer turned from him, "Prisoner-clo<ie guard 
-here sergeant." Tubbs found himself hustled 
i"nominiouslv into an inner chamber "ithout a roof. 
his person roughly searched for arms, a guard posted 
O\-er him \\ith fixed bayonet and sa\ age threats uf the 
penaltif's to follow any monkey trick
, 
He 
tayed there a painfully long two hours, the first 
part of which v.ere spent in plea(
ings witI
 and threats 
to the guard, and the latter part 111 dead silence after a 
curt intim<ltion that" if he didn't shut his yap" 
a significant motion of the bayonet finishing the sentence, 
('p to' now 11f' had not had the faintest doubt but that 
he would b(' rei cas I d and apologised to as soon as ('n- 
quirih had been made, and hL e\.tracted what comfort 
he ' mId flOm antiìlpation<; of how hot he rould makr' 
thín
' for the fools who kld 
ot him in thi..; pickl,', Hut a 
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BOOTS. 


The .. Fortmason" Marching Boot, a'i 
soft as .a slipper, very strong, ...nd three-quarters 
to one pound lighter than any similar boot, 1'1"1' pair 36,- 
:>end an 01 t OM as LI. gfud" 
The II Fortnum" Trench Boot, with 6-inch 
flap and buckles - per pair 80'- 
OVERCOATS. 


The .. Zambrene" Cavalry, with or wilhout belt, 
.. triple-triple" proof - - - - - 70/- 
The" Zambrene" Infantry," triplc:triple" prQof frQm 60/- 
WATERPROOFS. 


o 50'- 
- 80,- 
o 176 
o 30,- 


.. Fortmason" Cavalry Coat 
\\"aterproof, lined fleece 
Oilskin, brown, The" Berc!.ford " 
P
gamoid, black 
VALISES. 


The ,. \Vobeley' The" Forlllla!'Qn" improved, in 
green rot-proof camas 0 60/- 
BLANKETS. 


Good quality 
Triple 
MATTRESSES. 


f,-Qm 186 to 25,- 
- 40. - to 60'- 


Light ., Kapok, cowr..d li,'k - 
" .. covered" \\ïllc!.dclI .. 
Light cork. cmered ., \\ïllesdell' 
Hair, covered ., \\ïlle!.den" 
BAGS. 


0'126 
- 176 
- 176 
- 196 


Saddle Bags, brown canvas, leather ha"k - each 15. 
Saddle Bags, double, Q\ erbacl., \\ ith o;urcingle, full size 42 _ 
BA THS, Etc. 


R,.bber Bath!., .10 inches 
Canva'i Batho;, in bag, 26 inche'i 
Buckets, rubber - 
Buckets, can\as, flagon 'ihaped 
Basin'i, enamel, 16 inches, !ltilf can\a., cover - 


o each 18,6 
.. 76 
each 5. and 63 
éach 7 - 
" 106 


BELTS. 


,I Sam Browne," complete, two braces, re\oI-erholster 
and cariridge pouch 
Sporting Belt, selected pigskin 
The" Fortma!.on " 


45- 
5- 
56 


CANTEEN BOXES, Etc. 


Bucket Canteen, f.." two pl"lsono; - 276 
The" Dixie," for three officers, \\ ,0. pattern - 42'- 
Cavalry Canteen, fitted - 15 6 
Ca\alry Canteen, unfitted 7 3 
Cover'i extra 3 6 
Infantry Canteen. aluminium, fitted o;auCt'pan, fr
 pan, 
etc" d", 0 0 21 '6 


CLOTHING. 


Caps, .. Baldda\a . \\'atcrprool 
Cdp'i, "Bal,u'la\a" \\-oollen 
Cardigan.., \\ ooll('n 
Cardigans, Orkney, vcry light - 
SHIRTS. 


, 6,6 ,.nd 7 6 
36 
10:6 t.. 25. 
12. 


Regulation Kh.ll.i - 
The" 1'1'01';1"..1," with COlld" and sl'me pdd 
OROUND SHEETS. 


7 6 to 12 6 
10,6 


Tweed, 8 ft, b\ 5 ft 
\Vhlte Rubber 


- each 15'- 
" 21/- 


WATER BOTTLES. 


Aluminium 
Britannia metal 
Nickel 


from 8 6 
each 1 2 6 and 1 3 9 
each 15,6,186 and 21,- 


{;omp'efe (;afa'ogue of Equi"menf senf on a,'pllcaflon. 


FORTNUM & MASON 


LTD, 
182 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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BE DEXTERPROOF 


'\ 


, 


Wear a Dexter for wet, 
wind-and price resi!ltance. 
Every thread in a Dexter 
is T ri p le-proofed-S1.1per- 
proofed by the MAKERS. 
pOP U L .\ R STY I. F S FRO "II 
48 6 to 10 - 
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Be Vigorous! Get that 
s pie n did fee I i n g of 
cheerfulness and energy 
t hat com e s wi th a 
sense of real fitness. It's 
easy. 
H a I f a teaspoonful of 
Kruschcn Salts on 
rising - ever
 tnorning! 
That's all. Of all Chetnists 
1,6 per bottle. All British 
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.<;udden and dreadful qualm assa.iled bil..l1 .011..0Y.ffJl
rin
 
.l lrm-toned con"ersation bet\\een the guards and two 
men who relieved them, 
.. What's the Cap, doin'?" asked one. If Asleep," 
\\as the answer. If Same old thing-liquored as usual." 
.. bn't he chd
in' round for p,'idence about this guy? " 
.. 
ot him, \\'e asked round a bit but nobody seems to 
h.l\e heard of him, He's a spy, an' soon as the Cap, 
\\dke"- up or the Colonel comes round he'll be tried an' 

hot right away like that last one we nailed." 
fubbs tried to speak. but was silenced again savagely, 
,l11d sat fur another half hour alternately cheering himself 
\\ith the thought that it must come right when he got a 
dlance to speak at his trial, and remembering, with beads 
of cold per
pirdtion oozing out on his forehead, all the 
horrible tales he had eyer heard of summary courts 
mdrtial and their abrupt endings with unpleasant results 
to tll(' prisoner. 
fhen he \\as led back into the outer room to find there 
three offict'rs sitting at. a table and a few men with the 
sergeant who had arrested him, The officer who had first 
questioned him sat in the centre of the three, Tubbs 
took his place in front of the table, had his hat snatched 
off, and was tuld sternly to stand up, 
.. Wh.Lt ha\'e you got to say for yourself," asked the 
centrf' otti.cer. Tubbs, telling himself he mu
t keep cool, 
began the same long explanation he had gÌ\'en before, 
It was cut short before he finished. "Have yOU anv 
\\ihle'-"p,,-?" .. Crowd
;' he said ea
erlv. ;. There\ 
the rest of my crowd, and the Staff Officpr with them, 
and General Headquarters "ill yauch for me." 
.. Sergeant, what is your e\'idence?" The sergeant 
stated ho\v he had been called by the sentry, and thinking 
the prboner a suspicious chétracter had arrested him, 
" H.l\t' any steps been takf'n to n'l ify or contradict 
the prisoner's story?" asked ,another of the officers 
mildly, 
" E\'cry possible step," said the centre officer. "But- 
nuthin' doin', iIIobody seems to have heard of him," 
.. '''hat \\'dS the nlunber of this Batterv you talk 
about?" Tubbs had to confess he hadn"t 'heard it. 
" But the :\Iajor's name," he said \"ith sudden inspiration 
" \\'a
-\\'ait a minute-I called him ::\Iajor mostly, but 
T know I was introduced, It was-er-oh-what in 
thunder was it now? " 
.. Yes, \\hat \\as it?" said the centre officer grimly. 
.. 
ow louk here my son, you'll get off cheaper if you 
cunfe:-.s, and if you've got any useful information to givc 
u<; about the enemy, If not ., I really don't 
think it's worth wasting more time ,\ith him, is it? " 
he concluded, turning to the other two, "What do 
you sav? Guilty?" 
- Ünf' nodded and the other hesitated slightly. 
" fhis is murder," broke in Tubbs wildly, If You've 
only to send me to Headquarters or to find the Battery 
wherf' I ate to-day." 
" Could you find your way there? Here, can you show 
us \\ h
:re it is on the map? " and a large map grid-ironed 
\\Íth red lines was flung on the table. "Here's where you 
are nO\\," said the centre officer, and placed a finger on 
the map, "Xuw, where's this battery you talk about? .. 
Tubbs declined to ha,'e anything to do \\ith the map, 
He hadn't seen the place on the map, he didn't know or 
care where he was on the map; but if this cursed farce 
didn't stop he'd make somebody sweat for it presently; 
he'd,. , 
.. Thdt'n do," said the officer sharply, and Tubbs 

toppcd 
hort at the touch of a pricking point in the .small 
III hi
 hack. He gulped hard once or t",ice. "Send me 
to IIc.ldquarters," was all he said at last. 
. .. \\ hat about it?" said the centre officer again, 
I, Guiltv-eh?" One of the others wondered hesita- 
tingly \vhether it would be worth sending the man to 
H,Q" but that <;uggl'stion was promptl
' squao.;hed, "Fat 
lot of thanh.
 we'd get for that, \\'hat would G,H,Q, 

ay or .do if every suspected prisoner was shunted on to 
them. Besides, I'd object a heap to (
,H.Q, trying my 
prisoners, Don't 
ee why we shouldn't have the privilege 
of shooting our 0\\ n spies, The men like the sport for 
one thing, and it teaches these gentry to keep clear of 
u,,",.'J . 
.. All right," t:;"a\"e in the objecting officer at last, and 
fuhhs' heart \\ent down \\ith a bump, "But just a 
miuute. Üue thing that he 
aid \\e might prove or dis- 


JF!r.Q-\i.e," Tubbs' he
ut lerlpt up agd.in, and.\\;be.n the mildly... 
mannered officer whi
pered a moment to the others and 
then turning to him said, " Just step over to the other 
side of the room out of earshot a moment please," 
Tubbs stepped over,with alacrity, ff Thank you. Now 
back again, , , . By the ",ay, what did you say 
was the reason you didn't go with your friends into the 
trenche:-. ? " 
In a flash Tubbs saw how he had been caught, He 
stammered ff I-I -J-mv-er- .. 
" E'(actl
, ' said the õfficer. "Your knee was very 
bad, It has completPly recO\'ered since, I notice," He 
turned to the other 1\\ 0: "I agree with the fmding of 
Guilty, fhe sentence I suppose-" 
Tubbs' face was going grey, ff See here," he blurted 
out, "You caught me for fair and I'll admit there's 
nothing wrong with my. knee, I just didn't feel well 
enough, " 
fhe officer looked at him coldly, "\Vas it before or 
after lunch you felt unwell? .. 
" I\'e been-er, mo
t of- -just about lunch time I think 
It \\'as," 
ff Then, of course, vou couldn't eat much lunch, 
Suppose "-and he looked dt the others. " wouldn't the 
doctor and a stomac:h-pump settle this point? If it 
goes against the prisoner rye nothing more to say." 
Tubbs remembered his lunch and his knees shook 
under him. "I may han' eaten a fair-" he begdn, 
but a cold glance fronl his tormentor stopped him flounder- 
ing, He was coming to hate and to fear this man that at 
first he had thought his best hope as the worst of his 
inquisitors. 
"I'll tell you the plain truth," he blurted in 
desperation, "I got cold fef't when that shelling came 
on, I didn't want to get killed, so I just plain quit," 
"That nMY be the truth -at last," said the mild 
officer. "But vou can understand that all the lies you 
told don't help' you, I agree-Guilty," '" 
",Ke\"er saw such a fuss o\'er one paltry spy, saId the 
centre officer. "Sentence of the Court-prisoner to be 
taken out and shot fortlmith." He pushed his chair 
back and stood up, ff Go on sergeant-usual place; 
and come back and report "hen he's turned off. No\\< 
you fellows, what about a drink? " 
" You pop-eyed booze-fighter" shouted Tubbs, 
stepping forward a pace and glaring, ff Wait till my 
crowd start looking for me, \Yait till you hear "hat 
G,H,Q. has to say to you, Wait till you hear the Hyphen 
eagle squeal. You'll pay for this, you butchers, Talk 
about t
ermans, you're worse than any brute Hun that 
e,'er stepped, \
 au -you -you, , ' 
The escort closed ÜÌ and seized him stìll ra\Ïng and 
shouting hy
terically; but as they co
menced 
o drag 
him towards the door his knees sagged, Ius feet trailed out 
behind him and his head drooped, 
Thev laid him do\\ n hU:Tiedly, "I was afraid it was 
going -a bit too far," said tlle mild-mannerpd officer. 
" He'll raise Cain when he finds it was a sell:' said the 
centre one, pulling off his fierce moustaches and stuffing 
them in his pocket. ff Xot much," said the third, "Don't 
forget, . I got cold feet, I just plain quit.' That'
 a 
tale he won't be too an:-..ious to advertise, But I thmk 
we ought to ju..,t naturally fade away and lea\Te him to 
you, Pippy," he finished looking at the ArtilI
ry sub,:ltern 
who had suddenly appeared on the scene ImmedIately 
after Tubbs had collapsed. 
"Hustle," said Pippy simply. ff He's con:ing ,to," 
[ubbs, as he came slO\rlv round, saw PIPPY s fac
 
bending o\'er him, He starèd vacantly at it a 1\101\1ent. 
" You just came in time," he ga,>ped fdintly, "In another 
minute I'd ha\'e murdered some of tho
e 
guards, and"then I suppose they'd ha\'e shot 
mt' for sure. 
"Xe\'Cr mind that now," said Pippy soothin!{ly. 
" Here, drink this. It's Old !{ye." 


Signaller Ellis Siias, 16th Infantry Battalion, .\ustralian 
(onting-ent. had the honour of submitting his Sh.('tche
 0' 
Gallipoli for the inspection of thp King and Queen at Buckmg-. 
ham Palace last Saturday, The h.ing was particu.Iarly 
interested in the dra\\ing depicting the charge up the lull at 
" Bloody An
lc" on :\I.lY 2nd, 11)15, and alsu" The La<;t 
,\"
emblv," .. when J1Mn\' of u
 stuud shoul leI' to shoulder 
fur the l.LSt time in thi" - \\ orld." 
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THE LAST 18 MONTHS' 
EXPERIENCE 


of supplying Military men with the best 
quality, material, cut and workmanship 
has fully justified our expectation that 
increased business would enable us to 
keep prices on the pre-war basis, in spite 
of increased cost in every item. This will 
be prO\'ed b) a glance through the 
useful 7o-page booklet issued for the 
COI1\'enience of those receivin
 a 
Commission and of Officers under 
orders for abroad, It contains every 
possible item of an Officer's Uniform and 
Equipment with prices, Fresh editions 
are continually being brought out, so 
this Guide is always up to date with the 
latest information. 


The custom of printing testimonials has 
now become so general that the value of 
them from an ad\'ertising standpoint is 
apt to be o\'er estimated. \'-e must, 
however, quote the following, as the 
implied suggestion might well be 
taken as ad,'ice by anyone receiving a 
commission ;- 


" R,A . Mess, 
Island 01 St, Helena, 
5th Jlarch, 191(i, 
"I t'Cccit'ed per the mail yesterda\.th
 
111lilnrm alld 
'ollr aCC01t1lt, I ha to 
again thank '1'OIl lor the e\ceUent /It,. ami 
?'Cry much regret I did not cn1lle to )'011 '/1m 
first takinf{ a commission. rOflr lellcr 01 
the 4th, etc., etc. 


J.Y,H, R,- 
(Lt, R,JI,A,) " 
An interesting analysis for 12 months 
shows that by the 1.417 Officers who 
have entrusted .us with their complete 
Uniform when receÎ\-ing a Comnl1s
ion, 
e\'ery line Re
iment in the BritÏi,h Arm
 
is represented, with the exception of two 
-the Royal Irish and the H.L,I. We 
shall be glad if any Gentlemen receiving 
Commissions in these Regiments will 
allow us to complete our record. 


" A firm established as Jlilitary Outfitters 
during the Crimean War and Indian 
.J[ utinv, with the outfitting nperiencc 01 
the South Alrican War and the rn.:J Eoyþtian 
C amtair:.ns well within the memor\' ùf 1IIanv 
01 its Sta./}: is entitled to deal t..ith the sub- 
ject 01 J/iHtary Outfitting tetih some degree 
01 authority."-(" Land & Water," ::\Iarch 
23,} 
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Feb 4th, 19t6 
Df3r Sir. 
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By John Holt Schooling (Author of "The British Trade Book"). 
modities for which we should have to rely upon foreign 
countries, In Table A is a summary of staple articles 
produced in the British Empire during the fifteen 
'ears 
1899-1913. The year H)13 is the latest that can be gIven, 
as the war has interfered "ith the records for later years. 
The grouping of the facts in Table \ in three su.ccessive 
periods of fi\'e years enables u<; to see that an m
rea!'e 
in production has occurred in most of the Items, 
\\ïnf' and coffee, both minor articles, are the only two 
"here production declined, There are of course many 
articles produced in the British Empire' other than 
those stated in Table A, but this table and Table B 
summarise all the available official facts, 


W HICH is the more valuable thing to a man, to 
a nation, to an Empire: the power of pro- 
duction, or the opportunity of a cheap con- 
, sumption? During recent generations, all 
fiscal legIslation in England has been in the direction of 
securing cheap consumption, cheap for the time being that 
is to say, without any regard for efficient production. 
But surdy. and notably in the long run, production is of 
far more value than cheap cOl1sumption, Our ignis 
fatults, cheap consumption at any cost. has caused us not 
only to neglect the full df'vdopment of our power of pro- 
duction, and the co-ordination of the vast resources of our 
Empire. hut it has also given to our rÍ\ al in trade and 
pnemv in war a great advantage, Namely, the advan- 
tage' of the Double :\Iarkf't for sales as compared "ith our 
SinglE> 'larket for salps. ro illustrate this point, look at 
tIll' fn'p or open market for sale<; possessed before the war 
hv the l'nited Kingdom and by Cerman
'. (;('rman
' 
had a fre'c IlMrket for sales of seventy millions of peoplp in 
(;ermany, plus .lI1other frp{' market for sales of forty-siÀ 
millions of peoplf' in the ('nited Kingdom. Xamely. 
(;ermal1\' had tlw Double Free :\Iarket of rIG million<; of 
huy,'rs, But the (T nited Kingdom had only a free or open 
m.lrket for sales among fort
 -six millions of ppoplp in the 
l'nitpd Kingdom, :-.Jamdy. the Sing-Ip :\Iarket as com- 
pared with (;ermany's 1>ònhlp :\Iarl:'et. fhat fact has 
})('f'n for many years'of pnormous benefit to (;ermany, who 
has con<.t.ll1tly fosten'd her power of production, while 
<.imultaqeously, \."p have given to (;ermany gn'at facilities 
for the sale of her production, \\11<'n war came, we dis- 
("overpd that in many directions of our trade and JÌnance 
we had allowed (;erlnany to gain the control. Xotable 
instance<; w/'re fmancf' in London, the production of 
('('rtain neces
,lI'Y chemicals and dyes, and the control by 
(;f'rmany of the metal production of Australia. 
"'f' ha\e' als/) di<;covered that thela;sser fa ire methods 01 
(iur pconomic blind men have been taken adyantagf' of 
hv (;ern1.lnv to further lwr brutal national aim<; in addi- 
tion to llndl'rmining our power of production. The time 
is ripe, and more than ripe, for ns to take action to secure 
our futnn- in all mattf'rs that concern British Empire 
production and trade, "-ith this purpose in mind, I 
"how some facts relating to the British Empire that may 
bl' usd ni. 


T \HI T: A. - Production of Staple '\rtick" within the British 
Empire )'('arlv A \ erag'p during three periods of h\ I' 
Yl'ar<; each. covpring the tHteen veal's J1'(1)1)-I<}l3, 


A\('rag p YPRrly Piodm.tiull durinR l'IU'h v'riod of the Vt'ar
. 
STHI F -\RTI(!'E, 


H!!J!\-190
, 


I I\Ot-19f18 


11\/11\-11\11, 


c 11'11. \hllu...
 flf Ton(,j, 
t oal. \ alm-' 'I iIIlolN Hf f 
Iron-On' 'lilluUl
 of TOIL, 
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J \.0\\11'11:. Ilu' nl'ln
t \ nrh 1Jroduf'fiun Ilr t'ual dill in" fllf' fhp )I'nl
 ]qOQ-HH.1 \\"n.... 
::101.2 nllllillil 11111:0.- lUum.h. ;H4.2UOUoo tOIl
. !oI.nnilnrl\ th(' n\f'ra
f' Vf'arh PIIJ- 
lhlC'tlon IIf Huhlll')" durini( l\Jon IQI.
 Yoap, 47.\J million Uk-. -m'lnt'l), .J7,900tJ1IO I h... 
" hu-llltllHll Pig Irun IIlIul(' from irnllortf'll Off'fot 
'1 I ".\.dlldllig "fJßlf' Au!<'trnlinn 1:/.11\ ('f. 
II I'h{' l,r u tllJitlOI1 flf I'{'J al"l. Im'lndf'
 Rritiqh India f..f Vthf'of. hut not (ur Bnrll". 
Oat"l. nlld \[ lI7(' D'" th(' l"1ttpl n.tnrll'l an' IIflt a\ .lIlnbll'. 'rhf' ahu' rf"tllrll"l nf 
f'('n dq plCJlhll'f'd in fhp Hlitl!'l.h Emllm" an' OoIt,lh.d to hf" thp nlJI'Iroxlmnt.f' 1I
lIrt, . 
(,n 1'rfJ(IIU.IIfUl III Iwha filii}.. nu' ft.turllrl II> Jlllt n\uilatJle 'tll MOUlf' tlmnll .'lIt4' 
prfJIIII('tion ,'I
f'" lu.r('. 
fThlq, '1'''lUI' Jq, a condf'1l. '<.1 ,>nmmory or the nfticlßl r('turns in pp. 2:J1-21.J nr ('11 ï
27, 
\o-Lr Iql.-) 


. Although till' offICial record., do not enablt' proof to be 
glvpn that the British EllIpin' i.. abl(' to produce I'\'('I'V- 
thing it np('d" for it__ own I'ulhumption, thl'n- is at th(' 
Ipa<.t a ron:i(krablp degH'p of prohability that if thp power 
of 'productIOn of tIll' Kritish Empin' WPI (' wio.;..lv fo..;tprpd 
and cllnl roll I'd . t h,'I.' wlluld 11111 It'main 1ll.IIlY 1'0111- 


f'\BLE B.- Yl'arlv Production of Staplf' '\rtidp,> within the 
Briti...h Emplrl', Supplf'llH'ntarv to Tabll' \, 
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\OTF. Thp nho\f" rf"I.!ult'4 nn' !oòlllllmnn:-lf'rt from JJp. 2..2 
7.J of C'd. ïx
7. 'pnr 1'Jt-tlj 
'I'll,") nolat" to thf' \f'nr 1\J1:
. ,Ir tn thl> }toar HH2. Aq ff'll:ud:oò Hun:.,."I, ('Uftll'" 
...;111-',.... allli Pi!li-t. tlU'''!(, 
rf' th" avproxilllntf' nunlbl'r or (,11.(,11 In till> HTlti'lh J
mf1m' 
III fhf> VI"nr H"
 or l\Jl:l. 1he f..u.t.. do not ulloYo thf> nbo\l' Itpmg to Lf' stated for 
th" ..('rifld... ...hu" n ill 1'.11.11- A. 
III "lIdlfioll to till' nho\l" flU' \I',ulv prIJduption of Potntof'
 was R.
 million tOIl. 
pili" k5.7 1111111011 "'I..hl)"I.. -\ml IJf f1ll Jlip
-I alui \lallJ(ohl.., 41.4 million tou,q l,hu 
1111. ï million IIII..;,IIC'I 


As re'gards consumption of staple articles in the British 
Empire, no satisfactor
' records exist. The quantity uf a 
few staple articlf'
 .. available for consumption" in the 
British Empire is stated in the official records, Bllt 
these otficial hgures do not necessarily imply that the 
quantities Wl'rf' consumed, And they do not coyer 
Iwarly the \\'hole of the British Empire For these rea"on<; 
I am not abk to gi\'e a table relating to the consumption 
of staple articles in the British Empire, In this con- 
nection, and also as reg.lrds production, some resuIts 
that may be useful rclatp to Briti
h Empire trade, 


T\RTE c- Briti
h Empire Trade, Yearly Average during' 
thrp(' period" of li.ve years each, covering the fiftpell 
year" J
I)I) JI)l';, 


Yrarly &\ernge Iinring enl h 1 Þ prind. 


])ES('RlI'TIOS, 
1899-1903 190
-1908 1909-1913 
'II!lion 
 )I iIlion t. Million J;, 
I\IPORTI:: JSTO BRlTII::U E\JI'IRE 
}'rolll Fort'li(1I {'oulltrit"
 ,";21 
99 .,.:;.t 
l"rnm p.arh of llntl-1h EmlJifC I"''' 2:1.1 2Pl 
Tntal Impnrh iCil 8:t2 lOt;; 
KXI"ORT'" FROM BRITI
H EMPIRE. 
'1'0 "'oH'lgn ('ollntn"'1 
61 41\g ð
O 
To part"! f)f Bnti1'1h Empire I.).' H\! 19:-. 
Tnt.ul Exporl'l .Il'o\:; Of1 I"I
:-. 
TOTAl. TRAI>F /IF BRITI
H p''1PIRG 1184 147:1 1117U 
}\RI'fI
1I E'rrwF. 'l'H\IJF WITH 
{fERU."'Y. 
Tm1Jurt" from Oprmany 4
 09 89 
Expur Iq to (:prmall) :
2 71 117 
T{.tal Tr:u\p Yo ith Gnmnny 9;; 140 180 


PFRCF'TAGE P1WIÞORTIO' 


<IF BRITISH I:VI'JRE 'I'RHIE WITH GERMA'Y TO THE Tn1'.A,J. 
TCADF. np THl" ßIUTJ"'U }
\lI'IRt.. 
)'(lr {'I'nt. 1 Þ l'r (','nt 
6,1 /:j,:i 
111,1\ 11.11 
R,l I\,
 


TUlpnrt.. frmn nl'nnan) 
EXJtort'l tl' ':f'rlllanv 
'l"oto1 'l'rade Yolth (;prmnny 


1'('r ("put. 
fl, :-, 
II.I! 
!I,I\ 


Thi'l TnlJlf' 1:-. haIQ.f'cl 11IÞOn ('d. 7k27. YI'nr ISH:".. 1.1d.gl.q 5 -10. 
EXA\fPLF.: Ourlnil: I !}UY-UHJ. Hrih...h J
I1l)lir.' lmporf
 .rolll Cicrrnany were equnl to 

.:; I'IPf c('nt uf till' rotal lmporb info the Bntt...h I-;rnlure 


Tabll' C contains a much condensed summary of British 
Empire' trade during th" flfteell years IKqq-I1)13, Thi" 
trade is shown in two distinct groups, British Empire 
tradE' with All Fort'ign Countri('
. and British Empirf' 
trade with All Parts of thp British Empire', fhe splitting 
up of tI)(' f.wt<; into thrpf' periods of five 
;t'ars each 
(.nd.blt' liS to see that thi" trade has largely incre.lsf'd, 
both as regard" imporh and expOlt<;, Looking at British 
Empirf' imports, r.lhll' C shO\h that the__e' t'ntered the 
British Empin' predominantly from Foreign Countrif's. 
nnring thp lir"t of thp thrpp peri()ds, thl' facts in rabl/' (' 
will shc", that 74 per cent. of these import" came from 
Forf'ign Countrie"- and 2h Iwr cl'nt. C.lm(' from the British 
Empin', T>lIring the lat{...,t Pl.riocl, 71. pI'!' ('{'nt. of thp 
import-.; c <1mI' frolll Foreign Count rip" and zK 1)('1' ("pnt. 
from other IMr1o., of thl' Bliti"h Ell1pirt., 
\... n'
,lId,. tIll' g,iti...h Fmpin' 1"'I>orts in TJl.le r. ,l 
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snnil.u pn'pondera.n r ' of Foreign C ùuntriL:.. io:; Sf'en. 
During the fir
t pc'riuJ, 75 per cent. of Briti"h Empirt' 
t'xporb \\t'nt to Foreign ('rnmtrieo; and 2.') p,'r c"nt. to 
other part" of tllP Empire. During the latest p
riod, 
7 6 per cent. of the exp0rts went to Foreign Countries 
and 2{ per cent. to Briti"h buyers, , 
,\notlwr feature of Table C is that it sIID\\".. British 
Empire trade \-,.jth Gennanv. Diagram Xo, 1 alo:;o ill
b- 
tratl .. this. During the latbt p .riod. the total trad-' wlÌh 
(
ermany a\'eraged 186 million (. pc'r YNr. fhi,; b e9yal 
to just under ten per cent. of the tot.il trad." ef the BritIsh 
Empire. \\'hen we bear in mind that (-;ermany has 
proved Iwr-;elf unfìt to a"sociatf' with any \\'hite 
race and to he on a lo\\er 1t'\eI than an,' hlack race, the 
mc'.1"Hl. of reform to bl' adopted in the British Empire 
<;hollldmdude the cuttinO" out of this tra(L
 with (

"rm 111\". 
I ts hulk, Ìl'n per cent. uf tilt' total British Empire trJ.
 " 
i" far more important to G
rm'lny than to the ,!ritish 
Empire, '\Iorc(}\"er, Cannnv'" nude of trad? IS not 
safe for the nationo; that tracL
 \\ith her. For (
,'rm'lny 
combines with her trading a tr
acherous and ba",::, system 
of spying and deceit for the furtherance of ,her nation:tl 
schemes. Let the British Empire arrange its plan,; for 
reform so a" to trade on prf'ferential tariff term 
 "ith all 
par to; of tht' Emqire and \\ ith its friewl-. such as France, 
Ruso;ia, Italy, Japan, and other worth
T n:ltion-;, But 
let us so penalise G
rm:m production w:wn it s
eks t,o 
enter British Empire ports that entry bt 'om:5 almost If 
not wholly impos-;ible. 
T \BY E D, -Trade bf'tween the Cnited Kingdom and Gernnm' 
in H)I3 (the last complete Yl II' before the Wd.r), 
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rhi
 T.t.bl a I'J bcl-",'cl on (\1. 812
. '-e.'f 191,:) l)A5t'
 lUg awl It.í 
NOTF.-Bllllinli all.\ ....pet-if-' arf' f'X 'Iud 'll. . . 
Thl' Total 'allH
 ot '.nit"lL h.IIH!dnm lrn"lft:. frolll G'rmal1v, m....1n,luq: ,[ 'f- 
chandi:'ic lIut rl tained in th' , nitnll Km!:.!l\olll. ".1- "!.;J.... num In f. 
}'of('ign and colomaL '\Ierch.t.lulb(' ('XI1(Ht"d to t. 'r(nlll\ fro n t 1. ( II I Kin,; f 1.11 
amounted \.<) 19.8 milhon!:. The bulk 01 tin.> wai R." \l.t'rial., Cb., 11. 


In this connection, look at the facts in Table D whirh 
r,'late to the trade betwèen th" l.nited Kin
dom and 
G..rmany. In rqrj, the last p'ar hdori' th
 War, th(' né't 
\Talue of Írerman goods imported into the Cnited King- 
chm and therè rt'tainE'd \Va" 76 million f., But the 
products of tht' Cnited Kingdom bou
ht by Germany 
were valued at only 40 million r We were the be5t 
customer of Cerm:mv for many veal'S before th(' WJ.r. 
Entire cessation of trade bdwèen- the Cnited Kingdom 
and C'ermany WQuid be much to Germany'.:; disad,.antage, 
Espacially "h?n we note in rahk D the tradf' in manu- 
f.letured gOJ
b, "'l' bou
ht and rdaim'd 52 m:Uion f 
of (
,'rman m,mufadureù goads, But (
ernnny hou
ht 
only 27 million {, of our mll1ufactureù goods, 


T -\BLE E,-Rriti"h Empire Trad!' with FOicign Countrie
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ddll1 or nnny years owm
 to our fu
J!ish tf)lerJ.l1",
 of 
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hordes of German business men,' and German importer- 
of German goods domiciled in England. Treachery, base 
uess, df'ceit in .111 directions, E\'en if the facts of oiu trade 
with (
ermany were re\"ersed, e\.en if this tradt' were 
morf' to our advantage than to Germany's ad,.antage, 
could W
 reg3.rd the continuance uf this trad'
 with an 
outcast m.tion \\'ith any feeling other than 'abhorrence? 
I t is not safe to tradt' with German\', 
Table E emble" ÜO; to see, as rt'gat"ds British Empire 
trcld
 with all FQù'i
n Cou'ltries the 'proportion of this 
trad:; app
rtainin!; t>,:> each part of the Empire, Of 
('our,; " the Cnited Kingdom has the lion's "hare. Of all 
Britis'l Empire trade ,,-ith Foreign Countries, the Cnited 
Kin
d')m huv,; -fin þ.'r {I,OIO of th' import,> from 
Foreign CDuntrÎes, .a,nd s"lIs f65-J p,'r (I,O;)!) of the 
e"ports'sald to Flireign C ountrif's hy tIll' Briti"h Empire. 
A" r
gl..d-; th" 'futu"
> stri
ing out of (
_"rl11l11V from tht' 
list of For
ign (,)aI1-tries with whom tl1(' Britis
l Empire will 
trad', th2r<> is aluil,p SCJp
 to su
)stitl1tt' an incrt'35 'd 
traJ
 w;th our foreign friends for our ÍJrm 'I' trad
 with 
Germany. 
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t1.plf' 
.\rtid':;," h'r' in'lul'd. a'UJ'I'l

 t'J .í!J.H lIuHiJI J: 'J"I' \-1.111' IJ
 uPI . Împrt'4 
Înt'l th> B"lti"h Empir\'. il'ln õl.ll t'.....illl'JUn
 Ip. nil nl ....r" It. 1 'ii..;, 
:n:-,.7 III Ih m.t. in 
hllin.( ß..1Ill),1 all \ Sp' .... 
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 ,.Iu' 0.1 ß.iti.dl En
lr,' 1111 JILl, of ,[,\t (rJl1 a 1 1 F,.r 
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T.\RLF G.-E...-:p.Il't.. of L,'rt'lin St'lpl
 Article;; frù,n th
 R'-itish 
E'npire, to .\ll For
'ign C mntrie,;, in th
 ye:tr H)13, 
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1.-[0 ).1. 0;11\', nni T0- 
tl\'('O- 
Whrat all.! t'lour 
'fta I. .. 
1I1,...t. including P,)uUry, 
(.tp_ 
T,lb\ f U 
"r m '3 nnd 
11Iint
 
C.l.ttl n , 
hc('P. ami SWllle 
Rmr"'r 
ß 'or and AlJ 
l1'ltt.or 
'1IIk. con.Jollied 
M lÌz(' and \Ieal 


Tot'Ol. ClMO I. 


{[,-R,w \l,t'li
lo- 
t'll.l 1.'11 t'.Jk
 
It t.W 'Vo Ji 
':'1W (' )tt101l 
HItL'i. :"Ikiu-\. and Fill'S 
H.I.W Jut, 
'\
I)od und TiDlb
l 
0;1 
t'lo" and H'mp 
R
w Silk 
Iron Olt
 


Total. CIa.. II, 


){illion s: 


HI, 
 
:,.ti 


,11.11 


:;1. 7 
.I
,:\ 

:'"I.t 
2,1,7 
16,2 
>\,:\ 
. i.6 
2.
. 
,! 
,3 


1>\;,! 


.S.:-I 

. i 

.
 


\Iillion j! 
IIL-'[I.'lIHl" po.l AI.ri.l - 
(' .tltlll \[ t.lIllh),(.tnn
i ;9.1 
Iron and :.;t .
.-'I Jltnu- 
fa .tllfí'.. othi'r thIn 
\[ 1,'hi.1I 
rV 31. (} 
Linl'n. Ht'lUl} n,d Jute 
1hnuh.tnfl'';; 

..Þ 
\\F,mll,'u )[ tllltfaf'hlft... 
(ì. S 
\1 t....hinnn nth'f th Ln 
A
II '1IItllr.t.l 2!.6 
L .
th 'I' t.lun'd un.1 
dn 
f'(1 ._.6 
P.t.p'r an i :;tRtion"n -I:.
 
.\\(riruUnr 11 \[ u'lllJl'n
 
and [1II1,I.m....nt'" ".S 
R1.iI" 1.\ õ\mL Tut..lIlw.w 
R JlIinl; St.ork. I.t 
(I'XPlU..i'i" ol L"1 .ro_ 
m Ith....;) 3.3 
]
',J.th.r 'hnll(i\C't\lrp
, 
ß Jot ,l.lhI Shu,""". 
"..lllr),(.t'. 3,0 
R"'11.'I}-Tl\ul' ('I.thi
 :
.u 
hill-.. 'Ilnllf.\...turt.
 2.2 
]
...rth(>ny,.l.rpo and China- 
Y"t..rl-' 2.1 
Gl \
::; aml Gla.,q,w uc . S 
Hab'r<L\.l..r..- nnl 'hl- 
Hn'f.\. .8 


1.>\ 
1.:) 
,'I 
.s 
,S 
A 


Tnt". Ch' HI. 


2IU.O 


Thi", 1",blp i-\ ha:;"'IL 0'1 C\l. 7.'i
7. \,'J.r IQ[:). p. 42. 'fhe tnh.l ur t.1.. 'Illin 
t,t.ph' 
.\rtl'I"," h>n'IIl"hlll,J R.nnlnf.;. t:1 .a.
.)... million E. 'fh'" ,.,,111' of oth'r I'
'\:p[
rt'i 
irom th'" Hriti-:.h t-;IIlIJin' int-ll \11 l".)[['ÎQ;n CiJUntn('''', an
' 11111 ['puRh"l .;t.,tl'd, 
 

iß.:S millinn.t, m'lIuhh'[ B IIIi ." find Slp:"i" 
E"(ulrr,F. :-Th' ,,,In' of llltl-:.h J':-nl)ire ExrtJrt-:. of Whoat und Flollr to .\ll füJ'f'igu 
l mlltnl'
 W.t.i IO.rJ million 1:, -n.l.mpl
, f.IIJ,tWU,O()I). 


The official records enable a useful summary to be 
"ho\\'n in Table F, This Table sets out a numhl
r of the 
m'Jre important articles imported into tht' British Empill 
from .\\1 Foreign Countries. In class I, Food, etc" 
the leading articlt's are meat, sugar, wheat. .\s regards 
S\1
ar, wc ha,-e allowed our \Vest Indian .1I1d other British 
(Cvnlirllle,f vn l'ogc 44) 
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Controlled e:o:clu"vely by 


Sir John Jellicoe, Earl Kitcbener of Kbartoum, 5ir John }'rench. K.C.M 0,. 
Kl:,B., 1.:." ,0, G,C,ß,. Etc. h"C,B., Etc. 
Tbe.Serin of tbe 5 Toby JUIII GENERAL JOFFRE, I..ne limited to 350 at 2 GD., each. , VISCOUNT FRENCH, I..nelimited to 350 at 2 GD',each 
Ilm.deuP.llollowl
 ADMIRALJELUCOE,.. .. .. 350.. .. .. rtT. HON, LLOYD GEORGE. .. .. .. 350.. .. ., 
EARL KITCHENER, the first Toby Jug to be issued, is limited to 250. and now almost comp!eted. We have retained a small number for 
the subscribers of the complete sets at 4:3 3 0 each JU8, Early application is advised. 
Either of the other Four Ju.. can be ha:l .eparately. 
Tbe moulds will bo destroyed on completion of Ibe .eriol, 
Specialists in 
China and Glass, 


SOANE & SMITH, Ltd., 
T elearams-.. Eartbenwesdo:- 


Write for iIIultr.'ed booklet No, 
462 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
T depbone-Pad, 2634 


Rt, Hon. D. Llo)'d George. 


General Jolfre. 
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MILITARY TYPE 
20-25 h.p. AMBULANCES 


,
 
/ 
v
,
{

!!- 


.. 
- ""- 


^ USTI:--J Ambulances are built with 
fi cha
sis e"pecially constructed fur 
that work, and are not to be confused 
\\ ith converted Touring Cars. 
The Company can suppl\' a limited num- 
ber only. to be allocated in rotation. 
Accommodation is prO\'idcd for four 
lying-down case,>; or, alternatively, the 

tretchers can be stowed a\\ay, and the 
seats, fitted with cushions" will provide 
room for eight "sitting" paticnt
. It 
has a suhstantial \\ateI]1roof tup, well 
ventiI.lted by a clerestory roof; tIll' upper 
panels being of aluminium, lined ,\lid 
covcrcù \\Ìth I ,11l\'a", which keev the 
,"chide' quite water-ti
ht undel the III )
t 
adverse conditions, Further. there' is no 
pos
ibilitv of the c.;ar<;ing of the [,111\ ,1S 
to hold watl:r and to ha\e an un
ightly 
appearance. 


THE ArSTI
 :\IOTOR CO. (1914) LDIITED 
Longbridgc \Vorkf l\oRIIII-IJ:LD, DIRMII\GHAM 
LüDJOD-47Q IB 0:0:1 I t, \\ n .t ] 
h.,. 
(u,-d,1" )1.11lJ 1 ..\lcL}. (.1" 
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T.'\BLE H,-Briti
h Empire Trddc with All Foreign Countries in the vear 1913. Distingui
hing- Imporb ,lOd E:1I.ports by 
thc various flasse c , 


P AJ!,T OF BRITISH EIIPIRJ:. 


Britisb Lmpin Import from AU l'oreigll 
eouutril Briti"h Empir
 Exports to AU Forei!,u ('ountrieB. 


I }'ood 
Drink. &, 
Tobacco. 


II, Raw III. Mauu. 1\'. 
lis' V. Bullion 
Matcrials, ..cturcd c
llaueow. & I->pecle, 
Articles, 


Unikd KIngdom 
('snad... .... 
Bnth!b Iudla (by Sea only) 
'llli!tr..ha, , '. 
titrail.8 I>rtHement. .. 
l'mOll or South Africa 
Nrw 1.e.land . , , , . , " 
All other Parts, Includmg British IndIa 
by La.nd only 10.1 6,4 9,6 .8 1.4 
Q,3 10.5 1f,3 
Total . __ 267.7 _((,6 290,4 5,7 :17,1 
4:;,5 112,1 262,8 
f This Table is based on ed. 7S
7. \ polr 1 'II 5, pp. 67 to 76 aud pp. 35 to 38 
The } 
1)Ûrt8 abu\(> sta.t<,d include DOß1('shc sod 1 1 orf'ip::n })roduc.'e cxport.{"d from the ßrtti::,h Emplff' to AU l"or('i
1I ('ountrie.;;, Th.at Is t.o s.a
'. the 
 E),.port
 ß1 not p':l"tu.sivc1y 
of Bnti=3h Emplrf' production. The Domps
lc EXl\Orts are !Jot 8('lUl.nttcl
 r('('or
ed As n>g-il.rd., fh,... l flU
11 h.in

om the abovp E:"'.port
 to -\I! ....Ulel!!H ('ouutru'::t lue 1I1
O 
UI' ... f"lIo". '-"..ebandtie 01 t:nlted Kingdom Production 3:!9,!) m,lllon t; MI'rdlaml,<e 1I0t of rlllt"d E(lIjdmu Productlun 96,U mlillon
, ßulhull and 8pccI" 
39,:; nullion r., Total, 465,4 mIllion r., as above 5bo\\n. 


.. . 


Mm.!: 
214.2 
]5.1 
10.1 
3,0 
]1.1 
2,7 
.5 


'11111. t 
190.:J 
27.4 
4,6 
5.11 
7,,, 
2.8 
.8 


'Ilill t 
2,4 
],0 
,7 
.0 
.11 
.7 
.1 


'11111. t 
nu,:\ 
:15.1 

1.ã 
20.5 


3,8 
7.1 
2,:; 


(Continued lrom page 42). 
production to fade in favour of the infel ior heet sugar 
we have bought in huge quantities from Germany. We 
hd.ve pd.id (;ermany many millions sterling per year for 
beet sugar. Reform is needed here, As regards ""heat, 
Canada, if encouraged ìto do so, can supply all the whed.t 
that is needed to s
pplement other British Empire 
production of wheat. 
In Class 2 of Table F, Raw 
Iaterials, the ICdding 
articles of British Empire import from .\ll Foreign 
Countries are raw cOttoll, wood, oil. And in class .
. 
)Ianufactured Articles, the chief item
 are iron and steel 
manufactures other than machinery, cotton goods, silk 
gpods. " 
Table G shows the exports of certam :-.taple arhcle<; 
from the British Empire to All Foreign Countries. It 
should be considered in conjunction with Table F, 
l'able H gives a summary of British Empire trade with 
.\ll Foreign Countries, di
tinguishing the most important 
parts of the Empire and also sho" ing the trade in each 
Class of import<; and exports. In Class I, Food, the 
Empire imports 268 million f and exports only 82 million f. 
But this large difference is seen to be mainly due to the 


, ' 309 ' 
. 
,.2.90 

 
26B '.2..6
 
- 
..2.45" 
r-- 
82- \ 
I 
FOOD RAW ,MANUFA(TOREO 
Et
: ')MAfE
l^lS. -ARn CLES. 


Plain Columns-Imports 


Striped Columns-Exports 


No I-British Empire Imports and Exports from and to all foreign 
countries in tbe year 1913, Distinguiahin
 the three classes of trade. 
S'at;d in million 
 (see table H) 


Total 
Import., 


I, }'ood. 
Drink. &; 
Tobacco. 


II, Raw Ill. 
Ianu, 

htcrials, factured 
ArtIcles, 


IV, Mu V, Bullioll Total 
cel1ancow, & :'\1"'cle, Exporl8. 


Mill. t 
24,7 
,\,[ 
6,6 
,II 


!lIII1, J: 
12",1 
1-1.5 
It'.l 
26,11 
11. -, 
:\,7 
1.4 


!lUll, J: 
46;.,.1, 
47,\1 
10:1.:\ 
34..\ 
2U.á 
4,.1 
1.7 


Mill r. 
601.!1 
1111. 7 
43,5 
:!9..J, 
2
.n 
}J,!I 
.
. !) 


'\lilt. J: 
J:!.
 
]O.!! 
17,4 
4.5 
6,3 
,2 


\1111. J: 
:!5S, 9 
]4,2 
22.2 
:i.,) 
:!.a 
,:\ 
.1 


J\III1, J: 
6.7 
,8 
.3 
,II 
,0 
. ] 
.0 


)1111, J: 
89,:; 
7.6 
.'\ 
,3 
.4 
.11 
,0 


... 
.Ii 
,II 


7,1\ 


1.6 


34.3 


309,1 


49,7 


711,7 


......2 


United Kingdom's great imports of food, One of the 
reform
 in British trade and production should be the 
decrease of the Cnited Kingdom's dependence for its 
food upon sea-borne supplies of food, l'he decay of 
agriculture in the United Kingdom during recent genera- 
tions has been an injurious and tin
afe accompaniment 
of our mistaken trade policy, Fore
ight and prevision 
in this matter are urgently needed, 
The other pdrb of [able H, \,hich ll<l
 been I'undl'n>>t'(l 
from a ld.rge mass of otJìcial facts, are \\urth attentiun, 
Diagram Xo. 2 also displays :;ome of the ÍJ.ch contdined 
in Table H. 
Some ten years ago, \\<hen the advocatf'-; of Free Trade 
and of Tariff Rcfnrm were making the air thick by 
throwing carefully chosen statistical bricks at each other
' 
heads. I set about an investigation of the tendencies, of 
Briti
h and Foreign trade in many directions, l\I y PUl- 
pose was to avoid thf' plan of selecting these or those 
facts "hich happen to support a preconceived opinion, 
and to use all the facts available in a sound W,IY 0.;0 as to 
make these facts disclose trade tendencil" ::\Ianv usdul 
results came to - 
light, and one 
of them is show 
in Table], My 
method of tak- 
ing the yearly 
average during 
a large number 
of continuous 
decades, illus- 
trated in Table 
J, merges the 
confusing 
fluctuatÍons of 
single years 
into decennial 
a verages. The 
result is that 
a well defined 
tendency is dis- 
closed, hased 
upon the whole 
mass of facts 
wit h 0 u t any 
bids
ed sl'lec- 
tion. The result 
shown in rdhlc 
J, for in
tance, 
is of importance 
when we arc 
considering 
Briti!>h Empire 
trade: and pro- 
ductir'l, \\'esee 
that {huing the 
long period sur- 
veyed, the United 
{ingdon
 has gradu
lh- lost the 
whole of the predommance It possessed m It:\80-1
8lJ 
as a seller in British oversea markets, That predomm- 
ancë was finally lost in the decade 1890-11)01). '
wo 
foreign countries that have bec!1 lar

ly rðp
mslble 
for the &.;placement of the {Tm!ec! I
mgdom. m the 
marhds of Briti"h Dominions and (olom( ,; arc (,elmany 
,llld the Cnitcd State
. It is probable that after the \\'ar 
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104-5. 89.. 
TOTAL. 
Iii POII.TS _ 


8.15. 
TOTAL 
E)c'PORTS 


9'7. 


No, 2- 1:!ritish 
mpire J o(al Jrnporrs and 
Exports. distinguishing British Empire Im- 
ports and Exports from and to Germany. 
Yearly average during 1909-13 stated in 
million 
 (see table C). 
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LAXD 


(('on ...IIed from po", 
4 ) 
British On'T"'ea Dominions anù Colonies will to a large 
("dent taboo trade with Germany. 
T o\BI E ].-Showing, for the Twelve Principal British Empire 
Dominion.:; and Colonið combined:- 
1 - [heir Imports from tllP l'nited Kingdom. 
11.- -Their Imports from All Countries other than the 
United Kingdom, 
Ill.-Their Imports from All Countries, 
IV,-The Loss of the {"nited Kingdom's Lead over 
Other Countries as rcgards the supply of Imports 
into the Twelve British Dominions and Colonies. 


\"I\rly Import.. mto the Twelve Bnt..h Dominio,," and Colonies, 


J .-Jo'rom the H.-From all III -Total Im- JV.-The l;nlted 
Umted Kong- Countries other ports from all h..iulldom's Lead 
DEr
D., dom. than the l1mted Countrit.s. o\"er other Conn. 
I Kinp:ùom (a+b) triC'l, (a-b), 
(a) (b) (e) (d) 

Iillion !: "illion !: 'Iillion !: "'lillion !: 
]
'IO-l"'
9 ]1I6,
 66,7 172.9 :\9a:) 
1,,'11-1,,90 1111,4 6Q.:-) 179.4 40,9 
] 

:!-I!j91 11
,!j 72.2 18:,,11 40,6 
1,,

-189! 113,3 'iJ.!-) 187,
 :\Q.4 
1""4-1893 113,7 7-1.8 ]88,;; :
R. \} 
]

j-189" 114,4 76,2 ]90,6 :
8.
 
11"
tj......18q:; ] 15,1 77.:-) ]C)2.6 :17,6 
1r--l""Î-H:S9(j 116,:; 811,1 ]96,6 :16.4 
1:-;
:Ll
9; 118,] !oI
.R 
U(l.9 
j.:\ 
l
ðl}-l."l\tS 11M.7 Mj.;") 
1)4.
 :1:1,2 
1 :-oQU-Il"i99 118,4 1-tQ.
 
(lï.6 
9.
 
l"ql tt100 l1U.
 94,11 21:L:! :!:"..2 
1"''J
-lqUl J2H.8 9\1,4 220.2 21.4 
11<\1:1-19112 l:?:"..n 1116.fI 2.)).11 1!Þ.u 
JS'-."-l
n.' ]
r\.Q 114,1; 2-1.t;-. 14,:\ 
J S
..-14U.a. ]
:!, 7 ]
t.q 2:;.:-..6 !).8 
IM
tJ.-l!4IJ:-. ]
:ï. .a. l:'
.:! 2bH.ti [1.2 
]
97-1tmtj 14.1,2 140,6 
M:
.
 2.6 
IN}
-lQlr; ]:;0.3 H9,:1 2f1t}.ti 1.0 
] I<q!j-l (j1l8 ];'8.1 1:.Q.2 :117,:1 
]900-1009 ]tjJ.9 11>5,9 329,8 


From 1', 396 of the Author's BRITI
H TRWE BOOK. Fourth Issue, Based upon the 
'\ariou
 
t.atishcal At-> tract<;j co\ering the period IBSO-] Qu9. 
Xotc that in th(' df'l"8.dp 1
nq-19U8. u Otlwr'('nulltril S ,. !"oupphllted th(> rnill.d Kinp:dom 
a
 predominant sdlf'N in the. markf't... of Bribodl Domimong ßnd ('oloni('oI. Prominent 
alDong tht 
p . Other (.ountrií'.... "art It('rmH.n
 and the rnitNI :o,t.lt('.... 


The greater the extent to which German trade can be 
killed by non-participation in trading with Germany, 
by the British Empire and her friends, the more difficult 
,,:i\l it he for Germany to prepare again to attack us and 
our Allies. Our aim should be to keep this hrutal nation 
deprived of markets in which to sell her production. If 
Germany is allowed to raise her head after she is heaten, 
the deaih's head helmet will be on that head in a few 
years and once more this nation of murderers will be let 
ioose on civilisation, And :\Ir. Asquith promised our 
merchants bent on the reform of our trade-a peace 
book. 
ly fellow citizens, whose sons with mine have 
died for their country, we must band together to defend 
our country against the future German menace and 
against the - futUle apathy and shortsightedness of those 
in authority in this rountry, An essential reform 'to 
meet the danger is the reconstruction of British Empire 
production and traùe without delay. 


The Band of the Coldstream GU3.rd<; \\ill play at Roval 
Botanic (
ardens, on Saturday and Sunday afternoons during 
the summer, beginning on 
aturday wcek, 


The Sixth Edition of the Cambridge L"niversity War List 
has just been issued by The Call1bridge Ræiew. It contains 
n,
34 names of past and present ?\Iembers of the Uniwrsit
. 
of Cambridge on service. The following Colleges head the 
list :-Trinity 2,670, Pembroke 1,16-1- and Gonville and 
Caius 1,147. All the colleges show an increase, The 
ca.,ualties in killed, wounded and missing amount to 2,00-1-, 
and the Honours List contains 8h
 names, At the cnd of the 
war tht' Syndics of the Cambridge l!niwrsity Press propo.;e 
to publi<;h, by arrangement with The CambridRc RC1'Ït!dJ 
a complete officialli<;t of members of the (-niversitv who ha\'e 
served in the war, with brief biographical dt'Ì<lÎb of thuse who 
have been killed, and a list of distinctions conferred, 


Con<;idered from the point of view of dramatic eftect, Miss 
F, E, Mills Young's nowL The B\ ,W1Zner. i" hardly up to the 
le\'el of its predece<,,,ors, but a.;; a picture of South African life 
it is the best work she has yet done. and compares favourably 
(Ten with Olive Schreiner'" one great book, The b\'- 
wonner's daughter, Adela, i" tllf' l'pntral figure of the book, 
and her tragedy i., viÙdly pictm ed; \\Oe are not ncarh' so 
much inten -ted in her brotlwr and hi.., love story, ami. in 
fact, the life gOb out of the novel \\Îth _-\dcla, some tift\' 
pagp or more from its end. In spite of this, it is .111 
picturr-;que work, informed with thorough knowledge of 
veldt liff' and people, and wI'lI abo\'c the aver,l!::" in chalackr- 
i.::..ltion and "t...lc. 
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Motoring Overseas 
By H. Massac Buist 


T HE war is exercising no less direct an effect on 
!llotoring enterprise in the Empire O\'erseas th,m 
IS the progress that has been achieved in automobile 
design and manufacturing methods in the inten'al 
of w
arly two YCdrs since the start cf the campaign, 
The demands of It have been so, great é's to make huge drClfts 
on the s
ocks of ,horses prClctIcally throughout the ".orld, 
and partIcularly m Australia and Canada, A result has 
been, that to-day the overseas market for utility motor 
machll
ery has reached proportions which, had there-hem no 
campaIgn, would probably not have been attained in le.:;s than 
fi\'e or six vears hence. 
Here we "may see someth
ng of the law of compensation. 
Had the pres

t demand ansen under peare condition.;;, the 
bulk of tIw utlhty moto
 vehicles that would have been placed 
on ,the market to meet It 
\"Ould have pro\'ed more or less un- 
sat
sfactory, The expeneT\ce necessary to make them 
saÌlsf
ctory would have had, to be gaincd at the expense of 
users m all parts o! ,the Empire and over a period of years, 
The a\'crage Bnhsh manufacturer was content to evolve 
vehicles suitable for service on de\'eloped British highwa\'s 
and to be worked under conditions ncither of extreme heat 
nor, of, extreme 
old. Generally his idea of supplying machines 
of similar capaCIty for use overseas took the form of gearing 
them lower" and o
 pro\'iding them with a greater ground 
clearance, stiffer sprmgs and stronger steering joints. 
Bnt b
caus
 of the war ,he 
as been forced to supply vehicles 
for service with our armIes m all the several areas in which 
arms ,are engaged. The unsuitability of the majority of the 
machmes for working under conditions either of extreme 
heat or of extreme cold, over routes which we at home would 

com to ,recognise a<; roads, with continual exposure iT! that 
war wiudes are usually parked in the open, was quickly 
and abu!ldantly manifest. The old excuse" that it is not 
reasonable to expect a man to build motor "ehides to stand 
that sort of abuse" no longer availed, Stern neces
itv 
demanded that suitable machines should be standardisc(1 
and forthcoming in the necessary quantities; also that that 
work should he done against a strict time limit, our Rus'iian 
Allies, no less than ourseh-es, ha\'ing urgent need of evci'- 
increasing motor services. 


Good Effect of War 


Thus through the war, in less than two years a degcee of 
motor development has been attained which else would have 
taken many seasons to achieve. The fruits of this artificially 
rapid evolution are already available to the Empire owrseas. 
It may he objected that, by reason of war's heavy demands 
on manufacturing at home, at present British motor makers 
are not able to supply the demands of Briti
h users o\erseas, 
who are therefore dependent for the most part on the American 
industry, Such a statement is true as far as it goes; but it is 
incomplcte, As concerns their best features, the larger sorts 
of utility motor "ehicles which America is supplying to the 
Empire to-day are the result of our work towards soh'ing the 
tr<msport problems presented by this war. 
The reason is 'that the demand was so sudden and so great 
that the only way to meet it was for our military authorities 
to place large orders with the American industry, not for such 
vehicles as it was then producing but, for machines embody- 
ing this, that and the otlH'r features of design which our ex- 
perience had enabled us to e\'olve. 
The longcr the war la
t
 the greater will be the demand as 
,\.ell for men a.;; for horses, therefore alike in Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, India and othcr part,; of the Empire the nced 
for various types of motor machiner
, to supersede hOf:'e 
"{'rvice awl the handling of which calls for fewcr men in 
proportion to work done, must continue to increase, 
Kor should we conclude erroneouslv that the coming of 
pl:ace will put a period to such demànd. To do so would 
be utterly to fail to appreciate what the motor amounts to 
a" an Impcrial factor. Let us ha\'e in mind that the effects 
of this war on the cost of living are world-wide, Even the 
(Tnited States which h:J.s passed from the position of a 
borrowing to that of a lending nation. is a country where the 
rosts of living are rising all thf' timt', In some di<;tricts the 
rd,LiI price of petrol, for e},ample. is as high a" it i<; here, 
allowing for tl1(' fact that the Engli"h gallon is one fifth larger 
than the .\merican one. 
Thp only w..l
 satisfactorily to overcome the probkm of tl
e 
increa'iecl and increasing- cost of li,'in", which is )}1,lIIifest 111 
dittcrf'nt \V,l\," in difiprf'nt countries, is to m,lhk the' incli\ idual 
(COJltilllLl'd on þ<l41<: ..
) 
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(LOIltinucd from poyc 46.) 
worker to producp grcLlter re'iults for the amount uf effurt he 
puts forth, To e),.pect each mau henceforth tu do thrl'l' mcu's 
work wuuld not 
oh-e the problem, becdu
e thdt would uuly 
wear uut men's live!> untimelv. 
Th
s being a scienti
c age, ,thC' obvious cour
e is to employ 
machmery to an ever-mcreasmg e),.ten1. It dOL. not tire <I.... 
rapidly as a man ?r an animal, and i
 can embody 
trength far 
beyond t
e cap
C1ty of huma
 or amm.tl physique. 
o form 
of machmery 1.llustrat
s t,hIS more convincinglv than the 
motor. Hence Its groWIng Importann> a... an ImpC'ria] fao::tor. 
Before the ,""tr th
 world's motnr, indu:,try WLlS primarilY 
devoted to the evulutIon and prodnctIon of pa'iSenger vehicles. 
To-day the greatest amount of de\'elopmelltal and nMrwfactur- 
ing enterprise in Europe is being concentrated on the utility 
motor vehide, :\Ioreover, in the Xew ".orld there are al- 
ready over ninety utility motor vehide producers. These 
facts alone illustrate, the extra
rdinary degre
 of progress 
that has been, made m a short tIme, Rut they do not gi\ e 
!he cOl!lplete I?
a. ::Uere haulage of goods either in bulk or 
III retaIl quantItIes represents but one amoug se\Teral classes 
of demand for motors i'1 t he Empire O\'erseas, 
During the last two veal'S \'ct anuther notahle branch of 
the industry, the ultimate proportions of which we cannot vet 
estimate with any degree of accuracy, has arisen in conne
tìon 
with agriculture. 


Agriculture's Demands 


In this cunnection it is arf!ued hy some that the Briti.,h 
aericultural motor industry can never attain great prol
(lrtions 
becalbl' in mo.,t caseS the machinf's it produces dre tIJU ex- 
pensive for the small farmer <It home to buy and too lLtrge 
fur the small 1ìelds that provide one of the must notahle 
ch.lracterÜ:tics of our scenery. In the Idtter connection, 
howe\'er, the Britisher overseas will discO\'er a nutable rmSOIl 
why the agri-motor manufacturers at home are pmducin
 
the sorts of machines which will be of the utmost use to him 
on the larger scale on which he farms, l\;or are those who 
contend that the need is for much lighter agIÏ-motor m.lchinery 
than we produce wh )lly in thp right, for we make some quite 
small varieties, 
Of course the most wirldy agitated point at present touches 
the que.,tion of price, Despite aU thC' heralding of publicity 
agents, the fact remains that no firm in .-\.meric.l has 
"Ct pro- 
duced the much-talked-of half-a-million agli-motors in d. 
year. The time may come; but it is not yet. In any case, 
however we recogni"e the fact that some agri'motor manu- 
facturers in the Cnited States are already producing on a 
scale much larger than anything our own motor industry 
ha,> yet attained, therefore there is no blinking the fact that 
they can cut prices accordingly. But there i,> no pretence 
that the cheaper American agri-motors are intended to 1<l5t 
more than a few season,>, As the advantages of regularly 
acquiring fresh types of machinery were never les.:; in any 
field of motor enterprise than in that of agriculture by motur, 
and as the more expC'nsive types of British-made machines 
are very obviously built to last, I see no reason why users 
in the Èmpirc overseas should not find it at least as economical 
to buy a higher. priced, longer wearing article in preference 
to a lower priced one of much less durability. , . 
Far more important in connection with thIS matter IS the 
prohlem of dpsign. It will take at least a decade before 
the average of the workers on the world's farms ,Ùll have 
become engineers of sorts, Therefore agri-motor manu- 
facturers must give more and more thought to prod
cing 
machinery that can he put into the hands of the ordlllLlry 
f,mn ]dhourer of to-day, a'i distinct from in
trumenb th
t 
dem.lIld the sprviccs of d mechanic to l11aint,tin them. flus 
remark applies alike to the agri-motor productions uf the 
Old and of the Ne" 'Yor1d, 
Admitteolv, immense stride.. have been made already to- 
wards suhiri'g this problem; abo in regLlrd to the nò le,,
 
urgent m.ltter of orgallising <ldequatc ,.
'stems fur prumptly 
supplying users "ith any ]>drts that may he needed fn?1ll 
time to time either as renewals or replacements. Al
1Cr
ca 
leads the wav in this direction, In tine, we are only Ibegmmng 
to apprehen-d and utilise the motor as an Imppnal factor. 
Bv its aid in the course of the next few veal'S we shall both 
o!-;en up 
nd I)ring Jndcr cultivation vå
t tracts of \"Írgin 
countrv all over the world, Farming has .llready entered on 
a new phase in Canada. 
Apart from the transport of goods by road and track, and .of 
ploughing, sowing and reaping bv motor, we Inve t<? reco,gmse 
that we lJave only begun to emplov it on colomal raIlway 
systems }Iost of our overscas dominions will soon he produc- 
ing all, and more than all the liquid fuel ne('L!>sary to work 
their 1110t01s of every kind, including those to be plcll'ed 
whok"ale on their waterw.IYs fJr the cheapest of all forms 
of trcllbport. 
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Regill1ental Badges of the Ell1pire. 


T HE Badge of any Regiment made in plain silver and gold or St't with diamonds and 
other precious stones can be obtained from the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths c..omprtny, 
who specialise in the production of Regimental Badge J ewellery. 
This Badge J ewellery is of highest quality and workmanship, and represents thl:' be"t 
value obtainable, special care having been taken to ensure correctness of design dnù 
eÀcellence of finish, A Catalogue wiII be sent post free on dPplication. 
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Half 


Hours 


with 


High 


COll1ll1issioners 


By Joseph Thorp 


If Half hours " is quite a modest euPhemism, as the z'ario1ts 
Secretaries seemed to 'll- ish to convey to me u'hen they ap- 
peared at u'hat seemed te them aPþropriate moments 7i.'ith 
imþortant looking documents for signature, documents of 
he sort that capable secretaries alL 'ays do keep by them for 
the purpose of ridding their chiefs of importunate visitors. 
I am gratified to think that ÙI each case I survived the first 
application of the document treatment, 
.1 High Commissioner is a sort of Ambassador with a 
dash of SIIPer-consul-General, The Office for which the 
DomÙlÌons choose their most distinguished public seri.'allts 
1:S one of raPidlv ducloPing Ùnportallce and is shaP1'ng 
1.tself according to our traditional method through experience 
and practice rather than accordÙlg to a preconceived or 
Ull iform Plan, 
The HIgh Commissioner is strictly an official, representing 
his government not himself. Canada's reþresentative, Sir 
George Perley is actually a JJfinister of the Canadian 
Cabinet, a Jl.IÙlister 'll-'ithout portfolio. .Ur. Andrew 
Fisher and S1'r Thomas i1Iackenzie have both been Prime 
JIinisters. JJlr. Schreiner has had a most distinguished 
political and legal career ÙI South Africa, and has twice 
been Attorney General, and was Prime Minister of the 
Cape before the Union. 
Tl!is offiáal aspect of the position inevitably restricts the 
candour of the c(Jnversations, especially in war time when 
e'iJery thorny question puts forth 11ev sPines. I can 
1Juzke them no better return for their kindness than to respect 
their candour and put the asterisks where these were enjoined 
me. Jl.Iy best service to readers of LA
D & \YATER is to 
attempt to give some Ùnpressiun of these interesting person- 
a'.ties and of the substance of their,excellent talk. 
I will attempt this in the order of my gomg. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA 


M R. ANDREW FISHER is a tall well-made 
man, without superfluous flesh, a bearing almost 
military, who ha
 not yet reached the middle 
of the sixth decade. About his speech lingers 
the flavour of 
his native Scot- 
land, but no 
trace you would 
say of the mine 
which he en- 
tered when he 
'- 
..... 
 I A 

 
 .,:,
 C' was e even. 
,''foo.- man certainly 
accustomed to 
command, One 
has to rub one's 
eyes and re- 
member that at 
the age of twenty-three Andrew Fisher left Scotland, 
but .before that he h
d e'\.pressed opinions that were 
consIdered of the ff agitator" order. That was in the 
middle 'eighties. We hadn't hegun even to try to under- 
stand our ff agitators" then. I asked him how he 
felt about all that. 
"I am glad I went to Australia," he said, "If it 
hadn't been for that, why I might have been still in 
Sc
tland thinking scriou..,ly of the fate of old age." 
You must have enjoyed your strenuous life? " 
. I caught a quickly pas"ing expression of rather queer 
dismay. , 
. II Yes, I .have. But I wouldn't have another day of 
It over a:::-am. . . . No, I don't want to let life go. 
There's plenty to do, but. it's an improving world 
despite the war:. , 
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* * * * * 
Here then is the hall-mark of the man, who has 
really counted .'lnll still counts in affairs-he is not so 
much conn'rnl'd to plume him. elf on what he has ac- 


complished against odds, but to think chiefly of what 
yet remains to be done. 
I ventured to air a hope that we were nearing 
a new day when we shouldn't be so foolishly afraid of 
the power of Labour, but should welcome widespread 
developments of that power, now faintly seen on the 
horizon; and that increased responsibility and fuller 
experience would act as effecth-e fly wheels, 
" That's it. You have not been fair to Lahour. You 
don't understand it. You've not trusted it. .\n animal 
trampled on wi1I bite; it has to, Of course, when 
the power of two parties is hetter balanced you will 
get fair
r negotiations, You've been too apt to try 
dragoomng' --oh, yes, on both sides, of course I admit 
-but in the long run, in the average. it is kindness that 
tells, sympathy and understanding, 
" Our Labour problem out there is free of some of 
Labour's worst troubles here and it has made us see 
clearer and further in [some ways, \Ye saw an obYÎous 
danger ahead of us and provided against it. We're not 
militarist, but military we had to be, Just as the ex- 
perience of the war here is teaching Labour things it 
didn't realise before. 
* * * * * 
"But please don't talk of helping the old country, 
\Ve're in this because it is our cause just as much as 
yours, " 
" I am afraid that was a bait of mine, Sir. I wanted 
to hear you say that-just like that. Old ideas and 
phrases die hard. We have, I think, almost got rid 
of talking about Colonies and the old fatuous air of 
patronage. . . . Perhaps the patronage now is a 
little bit the other way? " 
The High Commissioner laughed. 
" Oh, I don't think you need take that too seriously. 
The Australian talks up Australia because he believes 
in his country. \Ve're a young country and no doubt 
we've young faults. 
"Well, as I have said already, we're not here to 
criticise but to help win the war." 
"I should like you to tell me some of the things 
Australia has done in the way of help, so far as official 
discretion permits." 
"As to our share in the war. \VeIl, we shouldn't 
have been able to get ready so soon to do our bit if it 
hadn't been for our system of universal military training 
-though as you understand every man who has come 
over is a volunteer for foreign service. As to numbers, 
well you appreciate the difficulties, It would be 
indiscreet if I say that over 150,000 troops of all arms 
have up to date left Australia for Europe. I needn't 
tell you that doesn't end our effort. We're all 'last 
man and shilling' folk. There are in training another 
180,000, including cadets. 
* * * * * 
" Finance? Oh, that's a simple story. During the 
first six months the Commonwealth Government had to 
finance not only its own administration and its Army 
and 
avy, but also the States, which were affected by a 
prevailing severe drought. The enemy within was much 
worse than the enemy without. The Commonwealth 
borrowed some 23 millions from the Imperial Government 
to finance its war requirements and lent almost exactly 
the same sum to the State Governments to enable 
them to carryon their public works. When this 
money was exhausted Australia realised that she must 
stand on her own feet, The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment raised a war loan, applied for 5 millions and 
received 13 millions at the first call. Within six 
months applied for a further 10 millions and received 
21. That 34 millions is not yet quite exhausted, and 
I have every confidence that the additional loans 
proposed in the House of Representatives by the Treasurer 
will also be over-subscribed. 
" A great deal of our ability to go on, naturally, rests 
(Contmued on page 52) 
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WHETHER living in town or country you 
will appreciate the usefulnes. of a B,S,A. 
4t h.p, Motor Bicycle (for Solo and Sidecar), 
ta Ir'"eat reliability and economy, combined 
with the special advantages of the B,S,A. 
Countenhaft Three-Speed Gear, have made 
the B.S,A. one of the most popular 
comb nations for either long or short journeys. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
Co,. Ltd., 
78 Small Heath, Birmingham. 


The remarkable pre-war demand for B. S.A. rifles-for target practice and game 
shooting-continues, notwithstanding that supplies have been absent for some time. Fine 
design and workmanship and marvellous accuracy are, of course, at the back of it all, 



lanufacture will be resumed when machines are again available, and those who appre- 
ciate the great value of a fine rifle-for field or range work-will be wise to wait. 


There are still left in stock a few rifles of bores .25, .300, and ,310, specially 
suitable for rook and small game shooting. Full particulars post tree. 


TIME, FATIGUE AND AN\.IETY SAVED BY 


B. S. A. 


"SAFETI PASTE." 


Merely coat the bore of your rifle, gun or pistol barrel with a film of" Safetipaste," Arduous scrubbing 
and periodic re-cleaninl! rendered quite unnecessary. .. Safetipaste" kills harmful fouling immediately. 
It is extensively used in army rifles at the front, I (- per tube. Write for further details free. 
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ARMS Co., Ltd., 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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(Patron: H,M, THE KING) 


urgently needs funds for 
I.-ITS WAR ZONE CHAPLAINCIES 


h. Chaplains .till remalD in Brussels. Lille. and Croi::r. to 
mlDi,tel 10 the British who are Itill to b
 found there 
Ib Chaplains in Pari.. Boulogne. Rauen. rtc. have done noble 
werlE: for OUf soldieu .1 wel1 a. for Britilh residents. Several 
of these Chaplains have been in danger 01 their lives from the 
enemy. 


H.-ITS GREAT WORK IN WEST. 
ERN CANADA 


Western Canada has luffered severely through the war: and the 
Church b.s ,"uf(ered more than any o1her body, for a very high 
proportion of Churchmen have left their home. to go to the help 
of the I\lolher Country. 
This Socidy helps to maintain Clergy and Lay EvanaeIiltl in 
13 diocese. of the West. 
Whole diltrich will be left without any minister of religion if 
it. arants have to be withdrawn. 


III-ITS WORKERS AMONGST 
OUR SCA TIERED SETTLERS 
EVERYWHERE 


In the Bush dio::pses of Australia. on the East African upland.. 
in Soulh Africa. the West Indies. etc.. the Colonial and 
Continental Church Society aids the poor. the leattered. the 
struaalina. and the newly artl7ed Briti.1. seuler. 


Please Help Liberally NOW 


T..ea.u..e..: F. A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Sec..eta..y: Rev. ... D. MULLINS, 
8 Se..Jeant.' Inn, Fleet St..eet, E.G. 


L ORD GLADSTONE, Ex-Governor of 
South. \frica, speaking on his expertence 
as an Imperial Administrator at the annual 
meeting of the London Missionary Society, on 
May 10, IYIb, said: .. The most experienced 
men i
 South, Africa say now-facing in- 
numerable, native problems m various parts 
of the Afncan continent-deliberately that 
the best hope of solving those problems 
happily and rightly lies in a forward mission- 
ary movement of the Churches. I found in 
South Africa the splendid missionary work 
and workers self-evident. I have never 
doubted the efficacy of missIOnary work." 
L ORD BRYCE, Ambassador to the 
!! ,S,A., says: .. Because Christiamty 
now hes under the reproach of having failed to 
avert war between Christians, we ought to try 
m?re than ever 
ot to let missionary enterprise 
famt or flag, m the firm conviction that 
nothing but Christianity can eventuaIly 
secure the world's peace." 



br lLonbon ;ffliSSIOnarp 
ocíetp 
throughout the British EmpIre, in India, 
Africa, the South Seas, Papua, andHongkong; 
and through men like Livingstone, Chalmers, 
and hundreds of less known men and women 
by education, healing the sick, and b; 
preaching, is doing its part. 
Funds toward achieving the results spoken 
of by Lord Bryce and Lord Gladstone are 
earnestly solicited, 
Treasurer: MR, EVAN SPICER, D.L" J.P. 
Home Secretor)): REV. NELSON BITTON, 
16 New Bridge Street, E,C. 
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(C,,"lim,ed Irom p"u p ';0) 
in the getting a prompt return for our great primary 
products-thò.t is, wool and wheat. That makes the 
problem of transport, which is now receiving the careful 
consideration of the Prime l\Iinister in London, the 
paramount problem." 
" And what in your view does the future of Australia 
chiefly depend upon?" I said, asking the preposterously 
overwhelming question \Yithout which no interview is 
complete, 
But the answer was not in the vague terms that such 
a question usually invites, There was fire in the reply. 
" On our education, as yours does, Programme
 
well but we haven't time to talk of that. But, some 
other day, 
But here the Secretary came in for the second time 
with a distinct air of fÌIlality and laid some real letters 
before his Chief, 
\\ hen I pulled out my watch with a hand tingling from 
a very cordial handshake, I gasped, . . . But 
I carried with me a much prized invitation to discuss 
education and other matters under conditions necessitating 
less official discretion on the one side -and less abject 
politeness on the other. And distinctly, a picture of 
a real man. 


l"EW ZEALAND 


S IR THO:\IAS :\IACKENZIE received me in the 
beautiful new office... of the Dominion of 
 e\\ 
Zealand, just opposite the Tivoli site in the Strand, 
I hope Sir Thomas won't mind my saying that 
he might be 
taken for a 
Londoner, He 
doesn't want to 
be one I know ; 
he is a 
ew Zea- 
lander through 
and through 
But as he says 
the "youngest 
colony" though 
it is as sturdilv 
nationalist and 
independent in 
the best sense 
of both words 
as the other 
Dominions-well, time hasn't alterèd its characteristics so 
much, New Zealand too has some of the best 
things of our climate (omitting some of the most beastly 
and taking volcanoes and geysers as a sort of make 
weight), In so far as the country makes the man 
they have distinctly the advantage of us, 
As all. our world has learnt with the profoumlest 
sympathy, the High Commissioner's gallant son lost his 
sight from wounds in Gallipoli, and that sorrow (though 
not alluded to' made itself felt in the interview, 

Iindful of I
y broken conver::.ation "ith l\Ir. Fisher on 
education, I thought the subject might serve as an 
opening here, As it happens, no choice could have 
been more felicitous, It was obYiously the High Com- 
missioner's real hobby, though ff \\l1O'S Who" giYCs 
ff exploration, natural history and sport. ,. 
Sir Thomas has been closdy associated with the really 
admirable educational system of 
e\\' ZealawI and 
spoke 0f its dt'mocratic opportunity and its ingenious 
machinery, The system of Education Boards, chosen 
not duectly but by the popularly elected COIllmittees, 
and the delegation of real power and responsibility to 
these Boards, draws an admirable type to this splendid 
opportunity of citizenship, I list:ned to a I?r
lliant 
(brilliant becau"e so transparently !>mcere) exposItIOn of 
the ideals and achievements of an enthusiast. A few 
points stand out in relief. 
"Anyone capable of going from the oblip-atory primary 
s.hool-; to the seconclary and out from these' on to the 
University Cd.n do so, \\'hen'\ er there an 
twdw children in a \'illaL,:1 a school is prm ided, \\'here- 
e\-er there' arC' less the lJO\ ernment prO\'ide" {6 a 
'ear 
for each child to the parenb in the lonely districb to help 
pay the cost of schl)olin
 at home, It is ananged 
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The wonderful natural resources of 
QUEBEC offer unique opportunities 
for the profitable inves tment of 
British capital. 


Abundant \Yater PO\\ c-r is a\ ailahlp and is almo!'L 
gi\-en 3\\ a} to new f'ompani p p<:tahli<;hing 7mlla fidp 
ind lIstl'ies, :-;e\ Nal mtmjci paliti 'S are offering fr pp 
sites, e"emption from ta,-ation, and eleetri,' PO\\ er at 
\-e1) 10\\ ratc. to mal1l1fadurers, THE :\Il
T\"(} 
IKDUSTRY prO\ide<; thf> raw matprial of nlan;<- Driti"h 
industri<.", produets illcllldilJl'" :Uol} bdenitp, Fel(bpar. 
:\Ia!lnesia, Graphite. Copper. Iron On', Iron Sand. and 
Asof'!.to Th stpcl trad.. is homing. Uanl" ar.', 
Enameh\ are and \Y O'1d" aI\.. offf>r ''-ef'lI{c'nt OPI" 1'- 
tunitiu
, 
e\\' Paper "nd Pulp .\fills are urgel1tl,' 
l"('quired, \(;-HICULTCH \L I'RODPCTS include 
\''-\" tt, Oatl<, Potatop:, and other Field ('rops Dairy 
and other prodUct6 include Butter and Cheese, Apples 
and other Fruit, Tobacco, Live Stock, etc. 


QUEBEC 
(Canada). 


For furlhcr particulars apply 10- 
The Agent-General for Quebec. 36 Kingsway. 
I.ondon, W.C. 
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BYWONNER 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG, Author of .. The Great 
Unrest," "Chip," etc. 


PIERRE NOZIÈRE 
B) AN \TOLE FRANCE. Trans'.ltcù by J, LEWIS 
MAY. Collected English Edition of the Works of 
Anatole France, Dcmy 8vo, 


BROWNIE 


By AG:'\ES GORDO..... 
LE;...NOX, 


Author of "A Girl's lVlarriage," 


HEARTS & FACES 
By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 


THE 


SHELTERED SEX 


By MADGE MEARS. Authorof"The Jealous Goddes.," 


LOUISE AND BARNA V AUX 
By PIERRE MILLE (Cr, 8\'0, 3s, 6d, net), Authorof 
" B """ d h T " I " T I 
ar
av.!ux, un er t e r
\.o our. rans ated by 
B, Dnllen, Coloured illustratIOns by H, Mch.ie, 


VIVISECTION: A HEARTLESS SCIENCE 
B
 THE HUN. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Cr. 8\'0" :
, net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD. LONDON. W. 
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A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, 10 Yols. 
Reprinted in HH,", Cloth, 
5 net,; half-moro" 
7 105. net. 
MI'. HILAIRE BELLOC writes:- 
H An f2'1.rlier edition 01 (Ilam)" ... 
 1"111 "10) ....rlin ha
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2 55. net, 
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Cloth. 65. net; h'iIf-mOlD., 105. 6d. net, 
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Revi
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155. net, (Formerly 21s.) 
132 Dra_ing. In Colour by Georlf:e Rankin. 
Ord.'r at once if you wish to obtain this superb Volume for 150, net, 
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(Continued 'Tom page .;
.) 


that the railways, where necessary, take the children to 
school free of charge, and springcarts are also hired for 
that purpose, The teacher's pay i
 liberal. He is 
recognised as a national asset. Our system of education 
is secular, although from time to time colonists have 
desired to introduce religious instruction, and the Roman 
Catholics especially have pointed out the hardships under 
which they labour in requiring to provide their own 
schools, The system was brought to us largely by our 
Scottish colonists, Otago, the province to which mv 
father went, was settled by the Free Church of Scotland, 
and Canterbury by the Church of England, Large grants 
of land were set aside in both these prO\'inces for 
religious purposes, and churches ötill receive considerable 
support from these SOUl ces, Othn pro,,
inces \\"ere settled 
by people from different countið in England, Kew 
Plymouth, for instance. was settled by Devonshire people, 
".\ youth of ordinary ability \\ ill recf'Ì\-e a grant in aid 
during the later stages of his schooltime of j"Io a year; 
if of extraordinary ability, a grant of [40 over and abo\-e 
his free education," It sounded like the l\Iillennium to me 
and made me \yonder whether the hard days that are 
probably coming for the professional classes in the matter 
of education mightn't drive some of us to apply for ad- 
mission into this admirably alert young State, 
I suppose I began apologising for something else, for 
Sir Thomas got up and let me have it straight from the 
shoulder. It wasn't a piece thrown off for publication, 
as I saw, if I may tell it without indiscretion, tears in 
ills eyes, 
ff Don't go on apologising," he said, "Let me tell 
you from watching you pretty closely during the war, 
you're-you're a-a grand peoPle! Still as sound as 
ever. It is a privilege to be here, Our fellO\ys love your 
men when they come across them; their cheeriness, 
their grit, their very way of pretending there is nothing in 
it, Your hospitality to us has been astonishing. It has 
only got to be known that we need anything and the thing's 
done, , 
" You know all this means a great deal to me. I 
suppose the old country is less ff home" to me than it 
was to my fa.ther ; and to my children it is just a little bit 
farther away still, Old bonds were naturally weakening 
a little, [hat couldn't be helped; it is just the passing of 
time, But all this coming together in the war is just the 
big thing that was \\'anted to pull us all together again, and 
for all the dreadfulness of it, absolutely nothing could ce 
better for the future \\'e all look forward to 
Oh, y
s, of courSf' there are things we don't like and per- 
haps' we shall hd\'e things to say in due time, But don't 
you go away with any impression that the young people 
have any contempt for the old, England, or rather 
Britain, will always be "home" in the old sense for 
me and for my children and for theirs, if it keeps as 
sound as it is to-day," 
This was good hearing indeed. 
catching at a hint, to touch on the 
Land Settlement." 
The conditions of settlement whirh prevail in K('\V 
Zealand are very generous, and enormous assistance is 
gi\'en by our progressin,' Go\-erml1ent in encouraging 
the workman to become his 0\\'11 landlord and to gi\'e 
him a \-e<;ted interest in the Dominion, Ho\\ever, 
we \\'dnt to win this war, and after that is done I 
think there will be a wide fìcld fur the enterprising 
spirits of tI1f' Old Country," 
.. ()h, of course \\e havf' got room for the right 
men, And \\omen? Oh yes, But they ought to be 
real home makers, really trained, It does seem to 
me that here as with us there is an astonishing neglect 
of the science, or the art rather isn't it, of domestic 
economy. Another of my hobbies, which I musn't ride. 


And I ventured, 
vexed question of 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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"By the way, this might interest you, though it is 
nothing to do with the matter in hand, A Turkish 
officer forwarded to this office a pound note which had 
been found by one of his men on the dead body of one of 
ours, together with a memorandum by the poor fellow 
ash.ing that the pound should be sent to his mother if 
he was killed, As you know our fellows came back with 


(Colltinu.d on page ;;6,) 
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V 273. - Coar
e 
Straw Sailor Hat, 
trimmed velvet band 
and tie bow, in all 
colours, , 14 /9 
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Unique 
Distinctive 
and Smart. 
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V, 271,-Bangkok 
Panama Hat, in very 
prelly shape. trimmed 
tinsel and Dowers in 
Iront, in al1 lovely 
colourings. 2 1 
Price '2 gns. 
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E. 103, - 
Black Liséré 
Hat, lined 
Desh.coloured pink, 
trimmed with black silk 
bow at back and 
French rose at side 
In nigger, burnt. navy: 
\. and purp
e, 3 9 /6 
,. Pnce 


E.IOð 


)',>, 


E, 92, - Charming 
Hat, straw brim. lined 
satin and satin soh top. 
trimmed with ivy 
leaves round crown, in 
every love
y 45/9 
colour, Pnce 
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WOOLLAND BROTHERS 
95 to 107 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON, S.W. 
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 r ;m""'3 , Military Badge Broocbes. 
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 .flny Regimental :Badge erfectly Modelled, 
PRICES ON APPLICATION, 
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 Large Selection in Diamonds, or Gold 

'
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.1,IlIil'
 and Enamel. Sket, ' ,nt ,r a ' P I 

!.I'.'!I 


LTD, 


"Active Service" WRISTLET WATCH 
Fn11y luminous Figures 80d 
 
\\'arranted Timekeepers 


In Sil'\-er Cases "ith Screw Bezel 
and Rack. -c:.J; III. 
Or ",ith Hunter cover. 
ca 7 s, Od, 
Otber. in Sih.er from C
 1'-... 
Gold from C:; HIs, 


25 OLD BOND STREET, W, 


and 62 &: 64 LUDGATE HtLL, E,C, 
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ACCUMULATORS 


ð,." 


JeST as a bow in the 
heavens ;s a sign 
that fain wi II cease and 
the sun shine. so the 
sij\nature C. A, V. dn an 
accumulator denotes to 


the motor:st that his 
lighting and starting 
troubles are at an end. 



A
 


mn1.
 Made Thr " ...t) 
are IIpeclally conllirucled to with.land the harde.t po..ib 1 e wear. and 
the platee are proof ag-air.t buckling even under the aevere8t strain 
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OOI/SETS 


Our Corset Department 
olIel'S qUIte exceptional 
ad\'antages to customers, 
It is under the control of 
a cl 
er Con:etière, who 
per-onally d!'signs every 
p,lÎr of Corsets offered for 
sale. The result is that 
ladi
 are ahle to buy 
quite inexpensive Corsets 
made from thoroughly 
reliable materials upon 
the most scientific prin- 
cif II's. La
ie!; are r'Jr- 
dially imited to Inspect 
our models. Corsets s"nt 
0\1 appro\al are carefully 
selected by our o\\n Cor, 
setière, 
HIP,BFLT, as sketch, 
f"pel'ially wo
en to shap, 
l1I,ule of best qualit
 
'II,cnt. with two pairs , 
fõ:lIl1:p p nders 
Price 25,'-. 


1t. 
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f)l'T[FX GORCE. as 
_I.etl'h, made 'Jf htcõt qua 
lih 
ill. Tri.ot, trimmed 
Yal,ncÏ. nne
 I,aec ribb"'n 
u\ er shoulders. 
Price 18/6. 
I ('an he hacl df'eprr 25 - 
Debenharn 
& Free,!?
u
Y' 
\Y;'iornore Street, 
.C
enJi,h Squor.-I London W 
fðmous lor Q'I.er d Cen I u rv 
for Tosle for <2!.!,,1.tv f r V, 'ue 
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If IfintUld from pone 54.) 


a very high feeling of affection for the Turk as a dean 
fightÏi" m
n, You see he can be a gentleman in other 
way
 also, 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


M R. SCHREIKER carries his all but three 
score ,ears amazingly, I hope it is not out 
of order to note that he is a singularly 
hand
ume man and that one of our real 
painters should 
find it worth 
his while to 
make a studv of 
the clear, 
un- 
warmed skin, 
the blue of ex- 
ceedingly keen 
\\ ise eyes and 
the warm grey 
of the beard, 
He speaks with 
a finish and a 
fastidious choice 
of phrase which 
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EX'lINITATE 'VI'R'E 5 " 
9>- 
do not attempt to reproduce, 
I found, if I mav be frank, his extreme official discretion 
(\\ hile I could not but admire it) a little disconcerting, He 
knew all my gambits and no duubt some scores of others, 
:\ly battalions of highly intelligent questions were withered 
by what I may call his curtain fire. On nothing approach- 
ing a contrO\-ersial question-and" are not most ques- 
tions from certain aspects controversial? "-would he 
allow any comment to pass his lips, 
Trade arrangements, zollvereins, ah, those were indeed 
\-ery delicate questions to discuss in detail at any time, 
particularly during the war. As General Botha had 
said, let us get on with the war and win it. Arrange 
afterwards, That seemed to him (for the purpose of this 
interview) extremely sound, 
The general feeling of the Dutch in South Africa? 
\\ ell, who could answer for the general feeling Of any 
body of men? The broad facts open to all the world 
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stuud for themselves, Clearly Botha'<; commandos in 
South-'\\'Lst Africa had their fair share uf Dutchmen, 
As to the troops going over to England. of course there 
were less of Dutch than British blood, Sentiment 
counted a good deal. And then farmf'rs (you ha\e an 
analogous case in French Canada), were always less 
alive to questions outside their immediate hen than 
townsfolk. And it was worth noting that 
outh 
Africa had had one of its worst periods of drought, and 
the men after serving in thousands in South-West 
Africa, simply had to return to the farms to 
ave the 
country's agriculture from "heer nJin, 
And what of the future? Well, he could say that the 
change that had taken place in the fourteen years since 
the war was all but unbelievable. To hå,-e heard and 
seen the bitterness ot some of the defeated in those early 
days was to dread that a future of reconciliation might 
be impossible, Yet the impossible had been substantially 
achieved, The tolerance and wisdom of the British 
Government, the sanity and faith of the men who 
promised allegiance at Vereeniging. education, in which 
great strides were being made, intermarriage, which was 
becoming more and more common, were doing this all- 
important work. 
* * * * * * 
Yes, the war would in South Africa as elsewhere, 
strengthen the feeling of unity. 
* * * * * * 
Only there were difficulties and dangers and no easy 
solutions. "There never are easy solutiuns," K or could 
comprehensive statements be made, 
* * * * * * 
The rebeIlion \\as a tragedy, but it had a happy ending, 
* * * * * 
Yes, thele TviII always be nationalist aspiration every- 
where, But in South Africa it could be reconciled with 
keeping complete faith ",ith the felluwship uf the Empire, 
Indeed no other serviceable plan gives better hope fur 
South African nationalism. 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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He would like to say that the War Office haà been 
extremely considerate towards South African applicants 
(Continued on paU(' :i6. \ 
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"The finest car on active service" 


CERT' facts. in the matter of motor- 
_us nd \
. r service should be kept 
steadily in . ind by prospective buyers. One 

 flit> Majesty's GovernmeQt is still, after 
nca:rI) two-yeårs' experience of Vauxhall cars, 
pur
g everyone that can be produced. 
Anothc;r 
 that the Vauxhall factory is kept 
wholly mgàged on.me building of mfl:' " 


Apply these facts and you arrive at the justifi- 
cation for the above-quoted slogan. Take into 
account' further that these military cars are, 
except for details of equipment and finish, the 
private cars of peace time, and you see tha 
there is the strongest personal reason why 0 
should form a c . r a' abiding idea of e 
spec I . . . achieved by th.c: Vaux all. 


o? can secure an ortion on a VaumaU car for after-war delivery. without ine .' g cpy irÞome 
obhgation. by..,)'?tting YOUI:.name down on our waiting list. An interesting pamphle, T" ds 
Pieparedness.: :' es fun parti ,1, ... of this endeavour to provide a pl8D for the common ,. v' , 
after the war of . d8Umer and producer. Please send for a copy to-day. 
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To the 
"Friends of Soldiers" 
throughout the Empire. 


HELP THE Y.M.C.A, IN ITS GREAT 
WORK FOR OUR TROOPS ON ALL 
THE FIGHTING FRONTS. 


T HE National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. appeal to all those who 
have the welfare of our men at 
heart tð help in the great work they have 
undertaken for the comfort of our Soldiers 
and Sailors at the Military and Naval 
training centres throughout the Empire 

md behind all the fighting fronts. 
The 1,200 buildings and tents which have 
already been erected are doing magnificent 
work and are crowded dailÿ. If it wer:e not 
for these buildings thousands of our brave 
soldiers would have nowhere to go for rest, 
refreshment, recreation, and to write letters 
home. 


The rapid increase in numbers of our meA 
on Service and the growth of our line in France 
has necessitated a considerable extension of the 
work. An earnest appeal is therefore made for 
gifts of every size to enable the full service of 
the Y.M.C.A. to be extended to these new 
military centres. 
Will you help? A complete building, 
several of which are required immediately 
behind the firing line in France, costs fA 50. 
Large tents and marquees, more than one 
hundred of which are urgently needed, cost [250 
each. Quiet rest rooms are required for addition 
to existing buildings-these cost [100 each. A 
number oflarger buildings (costing from [450 
to [600 each) are also required for the extension 
of the work in the Home Camps. 


Do not delay. 


The need of our brave men is urgent, and we ask 
you to send your gifts to-day so that the great 
work shall be extended and maintained. 


"Almost up to the Trenches." 


To CAPT, R, L. BARCLAY, 12. Russell Square, W.C, 
I have pleasure in enclosing ;Í..,..............., ........ 
towards the special work of the Y.M.C.A, for the 
troops, 


Name, u, 


Address, 


.. LAND AND 'VATER .. 
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STANFORD'S W ARMAPS 


War Map No. 17. 
STANFORD'S HALF.INCH MAP OF THE 
BRITISH FRONT IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS. 
A very clear and detailed Map, Coloured on the layer system, and 
showing by a red line the approximate Battle Front, from Boesinghe 
on the North to the Somme on the South, on March I, 1916. 
One Sheet s 22 in. by 42 in.; 2 miles to I in. (I: 126,720). Prices: 
Coloured Sheet, 3..; mounted to fold in case, 65. 6d. 
War Map No, 16. 
THE THEATRE OF WAR IN THE 
BALKAN PENINSULA. 
This Map extends to Temesvar and the Transylvanian Alps on the 
North, Corfu and Brusa on the South, and from Sarajevo to the Black 
Sea and Constantinople. It is Coloured on the layer system, and thus 
forms a companion Map to Nos. II and 14, which are on the same scale. 
One Sheet: 42 in. by 28 in.; 18 miles to I in. (I: 1,140,000). Prices: 
Coloured Sheet, 55. ; mounted to fold in case, B5. 6d. 
War Map No, 15, 
SKETCH MAP of GERMAN EAST AFRICA 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORIES. 
The Map is Coloured to show the present Political Divisions, and 
includes Entebbz and Nairobi on the North, and Forts Jameson and 
Johnston on the South. The great upland Lakes of Victoria, Tan- 
ganyika, and Nyasa, as well as the smaller Lakes Edward, Kivu, 
Moero, and Bangeulu, are marked. 
One Sheet: 22 in. by 30 in.; 40'83 miles to I in. (I: 2,587,000). 
Prices: Coloured Sheet, 35.; mounted to fold in case. 55. 
War Map No.9. 
THE SEAT OF WAR IN TURKEY. 
Including from Buda-Pest tothe Persian Gulf, and from the Sea of Azov 
to the Gulf of Akaba. The Suez Canal is included, and Egypt as far 
as Cairo. 
One Sheet : 42 in. by30 in.; 50! miles to I in. (I: 3,220,177). Prices: 
Coloured Sheet, 55.: mounted to fold in case, B.. 6d. 
War Map No. 10. 
THE SEAT OF WAR IN ARMENIA. 
Including Trebizond, Batum, and TiUis on the North, Diarbekr. 
Van, and Tabriz on the South. 
One Sheet: 30 in. by 22 in.; 15'78 miles to I in. (I: 1,000,000). 
Prices: Coloured Sheet, 25. 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 55. 
Central Europe. 
STANFORD'S REPRODUCTION OF PART 
OF THE GERMAN OFFICIAL MAP OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE 
(I: 300,000). Enlarged to the scale of 4 miles to I in., and issued in 
sheets about 25 by 20 in. The following sheets are now issued :- 
Riga, Jacobstadt, Szawle, Vilkomierz, Königsberg, Kowno, Wilna, 
Lomza, Grodno, Sionim, Warsaw, Brest Litovsl:, Pinsk, Radom, 
Lublin, Kowel. The Map (printed in black, blue and red) is full of 
detail, and embraces the area between Riga on the North and Cholm 
on the South, Nowogeorgievsk on the West, and the marshes of Pinsk 
on the East. This is the best map upon which to study the important 
movements of the Armies on the Eastern battle front. 
In Sheets: 25by 20 in.; 4 miles to I in. (I : 250.000). Price per sheet, 35. 
War Map, No, 14, 
THE SEAT OF WAR ON THE AUSTRO= 
ITALIAN FRONTIER. 
A detatled Map of parts of France, Switzerland, Germany. Austria, and 
Italy surrounding the Austro-Italian theatre of war; including on the 
North, Dijon, Munich, and Vienna, and on the South, Marseille, 
Ancona, and Spalato. Coloured on the layer system to show Eleva. 
tions, with the present International Boundaries clearly marked. 
One Sheet: 35 in. by 22 in.; 18 miles to I in. (I: 1,140,000). Prices: 
Sheet, 4s,; mcunted to (old in case, 65. 6d. 


War Map No.5. 
THE NORTH SEA AND THE BALTIC. 
Embracing the whole of the British Islands on the West, and Faröe 
Islands and Aland Islands on the North, the Entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland on the East, and Vienna and Paris On the South. 
One Sheet: 30 in. by 22 in.; 50i miles to I in. (I: 3,220,177). Prices s 
Coloured Sheet, 25. 6d,; mounted to fold in case, 55.; mounted on 
board to hang, 55. 


A New Map, 
WORLD-MERCATOR, Stanford's NeW" 
Library Chart of the World on Mercator's 
Projection. 
Drawn to an Equatorial Scale of 350 nautical miles to an inch. 
Four Sheets. Size complete, 78 by 54 in. Prices: Coloured Sheets, 
145.; mounted to fold in leather case, 255.; mounted on rollers 
and varnished, 255.; mounted on spring roller, 5>5 
Pvtrrolars of all the best War Maps sold b)) Edward Stanford Ltd. vost free. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Ltd. 
12, 13, and 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
CARTOGRAPHERS TO HIS MAJESTY TilE KING 
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(Continv.d from pog. 56.) 
for commissions, and he was proud of the South Africans 
both in the contingents and in the va1Ìous units of the 
Army and Navy who had come over, 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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"With regard to finance, if you look through this 
report of 1\Ir. Burton's speech in the House of Assembly, 
you 11 get an impression of the temper of the House with 
regard to the war and the satisfactory state of South 
African finance, I don't suppose the details would 
interest your readers, as they won't generally understand 
the controversies that lie behind them," 
If it was a strategical defeat I can at least claim a 
tactical victory. I was an hour and some minutes older 
and something wiser than when I entered. I had had 
a lesson in official discretion, and had listened to comments 
froin the man as distinct from the official, and put by con- 
sent outside the scope of this interview, of interesting 
aspects of the Imperial problem. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


T HERE must be something in High Commis- 
sioning . whic
 keeps the body young, You 
would give Sir George Perley a dozen years 
less than his publid
' recorded age. Y Oll find 
here the man 
of bus i n e f s , 
direct, to the 
point, with his 
decisive speech 
a!l
 quick de- 
CiSiOns, 
The question 
of racial prob- 
lems cropped up 
from my South 
-\frican conver- 
sation, 
"Oh, the 
French Cana- 
dian? :\lostly a 
farmer like the 
South African 
Dutchman, lc
s 
generally a hun- 
ber man, is not 
much interested 
in world politics, \\ hat he is interested in is farms- his 
farm, He is quite content to live under tlw British 
flag and certainly wouldn't like any other. 
No, the French alliance can't be said to mab' 
much difference. It is just that the fanning class 
never does see these things in the same way as the 
townsman, And, of course, our settlers out \Vest are 
newer to the country and their links with the :\Iother 
Land are necessarily much stronger. As to the detach- 
ment of the farmer you have surely something of the 
same sort here in England, Though I suppose thl' 
squires modify this a little, 
"Oh yes, Bourassa is an out and out auton01mst. 
He wants an independent Canada, Bourassa is able 
and sincere, but naturally we're not in sympathy 
with his separatism, \Yhat we want, of course, is a say in 
matters of life and death, as we have it in lesser matters, 
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Of course, Laurier has favf ured oUi gi\ ing 
every possible as"istance all through, There is nothing 
like a political crisis; we're all uf us with yon all the 
time. When we have seen this thing through together 
perhaps we shall be able to find some common ground for 
close Imperial relations," 
" Would you mind, Sir George, being a little more 
explicit? " 
"\Yell, you know, 1 rather would mind!" 
" Oh yes, I know it's a delicate subject and by this 
time I know something of the appalling discretion of High 
Commissioners, but it's a reallv fundamental and intere<;t- 
ing one, How do you think \ve ought to set about getting 
this question fixed? " 
" \Yell, you are asking rather a good deal you know, 
I think 1 may say this that I don't believe in a set plan. 
(Continued on pn.gl' roO) 
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The finest Household Store in London 


The Market Floor 


A huge space devoted entirely to comestibles for the Table 
I and daily the $cene of the greatest animation and colour 
Every need, to the smallest item in table and household economy, 
is supplied from this great super-store by frequent daily motor van 
deliveries to the residential districts of the West End and the suburbs. 


For the Toilet Table 


On the first floor, with a five-lift service, is a series of 
Salons of Continental charm and of especial appeal to ladies 
Every need in requisites for the Toilet Table is met in this attractive 
shop, with numberless other interesting things in the way of leather 
goods for personal and general use, fancy articles, stationery, books, etc. 


The Men's Shop 
The whole of the second floor is the man's domain, 
where everything that interests him is to be seen 
There are the tailoring rooms, specially fitted up for his 
comfort and convenience; the room for his shirts, pyjamas 
and the hundred items of personal wear; the hat salon 
and the department for boots-everything in the one great shop 


Grand 


Restaurant 


This magnificent apartInent is on the 3rd Hoor 
with the :\lan's L,ounge and the Ladies' Roonls adjoining 
Shopping Luncheons daily: \VèSt End Cuisine 
Popular rendezvous for Afternoon Tea 
\Iusic 3 tu 6 


John Barker and COnlPY., Ltd" J<:ensington, W. 
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(Continued Irom pag, ,,
, 
T think If any group were to put up a scheme all the other 
group
 might fall upon it, more or le
s on principle, 
.. I have thought of the possibility of an Emplr 
(. onfcrf'nce of not more than twenty-five members, 
delegates from all parts of the Empire, sitting here in 
London, hearing opini, ns and suggestions, discussing 
eVI rything fully, and eventually putting forward a draft 
\\ hich had been approved by them all. 
* * * * * 
1 think you would find that such a draft would 
Iw accepted by all the Five Nations, But that's 
pr,'mature, Let's get back to facts, The war, for 
in<>tance. 
.. As to Canada's share in the war, I might remind 
you that within three weeks of the declaration of war 
\H' had 33,000 men fully armed and equipped, and 
within six weeks they were ready to cross for their final 
training, Then you know about Ypres and the rest. 
" As to patriotic gifts, there is a Canadian Patriotic 
Fund of $9,000,000; the Canadian Red Cross, of 
SJ,5 00 ,OOO; contributions to the British Red Cross for 

..z,ooo,ooo; to the Belgian Relief Fund for 82,000,000 ; 
fnnds for 52,000,000 to the Special :Machine Gun Fund, 
and for miscellaneous purposes over another million and 
.1 half. And, of course, more, for these are not actually 
.Iccountcd to date. 
" Then there were the gifts in kind, Here is a memo- 
I,llldnm of them: Canada sent as a gift 1,000,000 bags 
of flour, 500,000 bushels of oats were given by the Alberta 
Government; 4,000,000Ib, of cheese by the Quebec 
Government; IOO,OOO tons of coal was offered by Nova 
Scotia (in lieu of this SIOO,OOO was sent for the relief of 
distress); IOO,OOO bushels of oats by Prince Edward 
Island; 250,000 bags of flour by Ontario; cheese and 
hay by Prince Edw,lrd Island; 1,500 horses by Saskat- 
chew,lll; 100,000 bushels of potatoes by New Brunswick; 
:)0,000 Lags of flour by Manitoba; 25,000 cases of 
canned salmon by British Columbia, efc., etc, A very 
large quantity of flour is now being sent from Sas- 
katchewan, 
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" \Vith regard to the wounded, here is a memorandum 
from Surgeon-General G, Carleton Jones, our Director of 
medical services, I'll take out a few salient facts, 
" Besides the ordinary Canadian hospitals in England 
there are three special hospitals for after-treatment - 
Ramsgate, Folkestone, Buxton 
" 1'0 Ramsgate go all cases of nervous shock; bones 
and joints that require further treatment; and here also 
the re-education and technical training of the soldier 
goes on, The men also make the splints, crutches, dc" 
for the Canadian hospital authorities, At Folkestone 
diseases and injuries of the eye, ear, nose and throat 
are dealt with. In such cases needing immediate and 
continuous treatment, the men are treated here instead of 
being invalided home, 
" Among the many acts of kindness we may specially 
acknowledge that of His :\lajesty in putting Upper 
Lodge, Bushey Park, at our disposal for the Canadian 
convalescents and of l\Ir. John WaIter in devoting Bear 
Wood Park to the same purpose, 
" Then as I think you know, the munition work over 
with us has been put on a sound basis and is very 
much more considerable than most people here have any 
realisation of." 
I next led that usual trump, Emigration, "Of 
course we want men, the right kind of men, Sturdy 
fellows from the land, Fellows also with initiative and, 
at least, a little capital. There are magnificent chances, 
especially in the western provinces, and of course war 
must have its effect on emigration; war always does, 
And I think you've seen the kind of men we turn out," 
.. You mean the kind that looks you straight in the 
eyes, and if you annoy it tells you to go to - - etc, ? 
Yes, we've all been enormously impressed with the faces 
of your men and the Anzacs. I remember two of your 
fellows I met from the camp near Hythe, and we had a 
day together in London, One an engine driver; one a 
bank clerk, And there wasn't any difference in manner, 
or speech or equipment between them," 
Needless to say, Sir George takes the view of all big 
Dominion men that Canada isn't fighting just to help 
England, but to do her share for the Empire, 
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WEST END: 
215, 217, 219 Regent Street, W. 


Charges. 


CITY: 
132 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
(O""o.ite Miodo. LaDe). 


ECONOMY AND TAILORING. 


I T would be false economy, even in war time, to starve what is essentially a home industry, euch as 
Tailoring, To be well dressed does not of necessity mean extravagance, A reasonable expenditure 
on clothes is necessary. Moreover, good and well-fitting clothes counteracts depression all.d are a 
fine tonic, especially in these times of nerve strain, 
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SERVICE 


OUTFITS. 


No materials but those of guaranteed quality are used, the garments are all perfectly 
Lounge Suit, a. .ketch, . 1 d I 

3 13 6 tal ore a,nd regu ation requirements are carried out in every detail. Price Lilt OD a""lication, 
The fullest satisfaction is guaranteed. A call invited or patterns sent on request. 


SEND A. TUBE OF 
"BETULA ALBA 
ELLY" 


To your friends with the British Expeditionary Force. 
IT PREVENTS MOSQUITO, MIDCE and other INSECT 
BITES, Bnd I. therefore a COMFORT &. NECESSITY to them. 
1nvatuabJe to Fishermen and all engagro. in Outdoor Sports, 
1110 metallic tubes 6d.; po.taKe slDKle tube 2<),. 6 tubes f<j, 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN. 
19 GOLDEN SQUARE. REGENT ST.. LONDON, 



 
Hunt Servants' -Benefit 


DROITWICH 


NATURAL 
BRINE BATHS. 


For Rheumatism. Arthritis. Sciatica, etc. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THESE 
WORLD-RENOWNED BATHS. WHICH CAN 
ONLY BE OBTAINED AT THE SPA. 
Lovely Country and Holiday District- Good Hotels, etc. 
lIIustr .ed B,.oklet FI'f'e from Baths Director: 
J, H, HOLLYER. 36 Spa Offieea. Droilwieh (Wore.,). 


Societv and Hunt Servants' Health Insurance Friendly Society. 
The Forty-Fourth Annual Ceneral Meeting or 'the Hunt Serwant,' Benefit Society, and the Fourth Annual Ceneral Meetin!l of the Hunt Serwants' Health In!IUrance Friendly 
Iøclely, will be held In the 
ub8crlptlDn Room at Meun. Tattersalls', Knightsbridge, London, S. W., on the morning of Thursday. the 1st day of June, at Eleven o'clock. 
HomonatlDns or candIdates 10. 
Iectlan to the COl1m.ltee or Mana&emenr or the latter Society mu1It be !liven 111 writing to Ille Secretary, not less than .ewen day. beror. 
the Annual Cenerat Me.tong. H, W. '" RICHT, Secretary, 40, Brompton Road, LandINI, S, W. 
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By Hilaire Bclloc 


I H.-\ VE been asked to say a word with regard to the 
claims of the French I{ed Cross, and, though I have no 
competence in such a matter. I am particularly happy 
to do so from my knowledge of the work which the 
london Committee has accomplished, This Committee 
covers the work done for the French Red Cross not only in 
the Unit
d Kingdom. but throughout the Colonies and the 
United States, It was established by, and under the presi- 
dency of. M, Paul Cambon, the French Ambassador, to act 
as a national clearing house for the contributions of the 
British Empire to the Red Cross in France, From small 
beginning
 the Committee has grown until its sphere extends 
over the whole of the United Kingdom. the Colonies, and the 
United States, From all parts of the world contributions 
have come in monev and in kind no less than in the fonn of 
personal services, To collect all 'this material, to transmit it 
to France. and to distribute it there, where it is most needed, 
is the work of the Committee,' 
Some 25 British hospitals, aggregating over 3,000 beds, 
have been founded, statfed, and run by Great Britain for the 
French wounded, The Committee acts for all of these and 
contributes to their support in a greater or less degree. 
Direct contributions of money; drug
, dressings, clot
ing, 
food, and stores have been sent to over 1,200 French hospitals. 
Should resources permit, the Committee will assist the work 
of 4.000 more hospitals which are working unceasingly for 
the French wounded, 
The Committee has sent out over 250 motor cars and motor 
ambulances with British drivers, and these are working in 
convoys close to the trenches, and for base hospitals in every 
part of the country, The Committee has supplied and 
equipped X-ray automobiles, one for each of the ten armies, 
and these are moved to where the need is greatest, diagnosing 
the wounds as they come from the field dressing stations. 
Fixed X-ray installafions, douches, disinfectors, sterilizers, 
and other necessary apparatus have been supplied in many 
Red Cross hospitals in regions where the war has swept 
away the resources of the Red Cross Societies, A fairly 


full record of all this work of the Committee may be found 
in the report, .. The \York of the French Red Cross," published 
by authority of the Committee. 
- The question as to why Great Britain and her ( oloni
 
should be making a special effort of this kind may be 
answered in two ways, In the first place, the chief manu- 
facturing provinces of France are occupied by the enemy, 
thereby largely crippling French resources, 
ince the first 
day of the war every able-bodied man has been mobili"ed. 
and the country is filled with refugees from the inv.tcle4 
departments, Many a hom
 has not only lost its bread- 
winner. but is also supporting these refugees, This is a spe:ial 
burden which France alone of the western Allies has to bear. 
No such trial as this has been imposed on Britain, where, 
save for the transfer of men from manufacturing to military 
activity, industry is practically unharmed, and the homcs 0( 
the people are virtually secure, 
In the second place, as this war is testing the material 
endurance of every nation. so it is trying the tempers of the 
people, The Korth-Eastern corner of France, from th
 
Channel to the Somme, has seen the British Army and the 
people there know what Britain has done, as de tho"p i" 
authority in France, It has remained, however, for the 
Red Cross to spread throughout the country a spu;Ïal anð 
generous message of good will from Britain, which would 
have been impossible of communication through any oth
 
channel, It is not long since that the French Minister of War 
pointed out how important it was for the French people t. 
realise the amoun t of good that had been done by this Com- 
mittee in eÀtending and cementing the understandilfg be- 
tween the two nations, and he begged for continuancc and 
renewal of the Committee's efforts, 
The multiplicity of claims upon the public at this moment 
makes it a little difficult to speak for one more than for another, 
but if there is one fund asking for subscriptions which 
thoroughly deserves the support of the public at this time, it 
is this, which is perhaps the most directly useful of all spun- 
taneous actions undertakcn in support of the common cau,,(' 
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that could be produced. Now the 
aim is to maintain the high standard 
of excellence reached, 
For durability, for resilience, for 
all-round satisfaction, I Ienley T yres 
cannot be beaten. It is much to be 
doubted if they can be equalled, 
Every" Henley" Tyre is a" heavy- 
w( i
ht" with an extra stout casing, 
anJ c\'ery Henley Tyre is 


-
 
il
111 
Iii III 


Everyone a "Heavyweight" 


"T HERE'S some good stuff 
there!" remarks the expert 
as he feels the weight and notc<; the 
substance of the Henley Tyre. I Ie 
is right. There is good stuff therc- 
the best rubber, the best workman- 
ship, and an experience of 50 years' 
successful treatment of rubber. 
\Vhen Henleys started making 
tyres, their aim was to make the best 
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Made 


. 


by 


British 


Labour. 


Telephone N( I 
3886 LondoD Wall 


Manufactured by 


w,.,tø few our 
booklet, "Science 
and Ty,.es," It 
will inte,.est you, 


W. T. HENLEY'S TELEGRAPH WORKS CO., LTD. 
Tyre Dept.: 18 New Union Street, Moorfields, London, E,C. 


Telegrarr I 
of Her 
 JC lAve 
L ndull" 
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THE 


SAMARIT AN'S 


SERVICE 


MAY BE RENDERED BY YOU 
TO THE BRAVE DEFENDERS OF 


VERDUN 


THROUGH THE LONDON COMMITTEE 
of the 


FRENCH 


RED 


CROSS 


THE Tribute of one Brave Nation to. a
other is. not 
aid in Words but in 
Sympathy. The Valour of France IS Immortahsed In the name Verdun, 
and every Briton can pay his Tribute to the Heroes of this great defence by 
sending a cheque to succour the French \Vounded to H.E. THE FRENCH 
A
lBASSADOR, ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.\V., or to the Hon. 
Secretary, 9, Knightsbridge, London, S,\V., where gifts in kind will also be most 
gratefully received, Cheques should be made payable to the Hon. Treasurer, 
French Red Cross. 


THE 


PLEASE HELP 
NEED IS VERY URGENT 


Patron:;, 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
H.E. PAUL CAMBON, 
French Ambassador. 


'President, 
VICO.MTESSE DE LA PANOUSE. 


Hon. Auditor3, 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
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The 


Overseas 


Club 


T HE OVERSE.-\S CLUB is the work of a dreamer of 
Jredms \,ho at the same time happens to be d. man 
of business and affairs, Hence it has succeeded be- 
wmd the wont of dreams, The central idea was 
tl' 'l to practicaJ use some of that fine spirit of fellowship 
which the scattered Britishers feel for each other, for the old 
fbg and the old country, Here was a great thing not less 
real because intangible and imponderable, It needed a 
conduit, And there were difficult days coming for the 
Empire not only in war; which was not explicitly in the 
\ ision, but in peace, The Club was to be a band of 
brother:s that should know and appreciate something of the 
pri\'ileges and responsibilities of British Citizenship, 
It was inaugurated in 1910, on Augu
t 27th, Trafalgar Day. 
It found a patron in Lord Korthclitfe, to whom the severest 
critic would not deny the faculty of imagination, He made 
n rv generous donations which saw it through the first 
crit'ical days of struggle, put the Overseas Edition of the Daily 
Jh,il at its di
posal as a vehicle of propaganda, and remains 
a generous and interested supporter. It now counts 0\ er 
I.\K,ooo members. It has formally won its spurs; for the 
JÚng has become the Patron-in-Chief-an honour only 
al 'orded, very properly, to prO\'ed and stable institutions 
\\'11I,,
e record is absolutelv above suspicion. 
The club has roomy ånd hedutiful premises with all the 
;1nwnities, in that imperial centre, Aldwych, These have been 
constantly used by overseas \'isitors, e
pecially during the war. 
It has corresponding Secretaries ali over the Empire, or, as 
we are now learning to call it. with a truer insight, the British 
Commonwealth, and a machinery for welcoming and introduc- 
ing members in their travels, , 
The war brought it the opportunity of proVlI1
 its practical 
\'alue. It has done amazingly gooù work. lts m::'mbers have 
presented an Overseas Club's ImperiaJ Aircraft Flotilla of no 
less than 69 aeroplanes at a cost of LI03.000, and it is an open 
secret that others not reckoned in this register were inspired 
directly by its propaganda, It only needed slìch an oppor- 
tunity to prove the substantial value of the organisation and 
the capacity" ith which it has been guided and controlled, 
On its more friendly and human side it has raised the sum 


of f125.000 for totacco and comforts for the tro
ps" H has 
distributed many thousands of pamphlets in various languages 
in neutral countries by way of presenting the case of the 
Allies as a counterblast to the extremely acti\'e German Press 
Bureau. Its :\Iembers have sent several hundreds of cases 
of clothing for the Belgian refugees, In a word, it is " doing 
things." 1\Iost notablv its Central Committee has used to 
('xcellent efiect. principles and methods ,)f business which are 
so often wanting in such idealistic ventures, The Central 
Committee of the O\erseas Club do not think merely in term" 
of "flag-wdggery," th )ugh the flag means, as it ought to 
mean. 
 great deal to them, They work for .. an Empire 
without a slum," for a change in .. England's green and 
pleasant land" quite Blakeian in its breadth and splendour. 
Katurally as practical men they hav"e to keep such \ isions 
largely to themselves! But perhaps the "ar is making an 
atmJsphere about us in which such prud 'nces \"ill be no 
longer necessary, The point for the ultra-realists to remember 
is that the O\'erseas Club pays its way and does what it does 
promptly and with ga thering momen tum, T. 
Chambers's To II r,lat, one of the oldest and still one of the 
best of monthly perio.licaJs, maintains its standard of merit to 
the fnll in recent num....ers, A noteworthy item is a new serial 
by "Taffrail:' entitled "Pincher 
Iartin, O,D,... a vivid 
narrative of naval life in the present day-
Iarryat up-to-date, 
with the joys of coaling ship added. Breezily written. this 
story of Pincher is worth r('ading-as, in fact, Chambers's is 
throughout, In addition to giving a number of sidelights on 
the war and its various fronts, a notable ieature of the 
maga7Ïne is its monthly review of science and arts. 


, Broken JI,ltsic, by Helen Key (Elkin :Mathews, IS, net) is a 
httle collection of poems of more than average merit. mainly 
based on the war and its incidents, Fully half of the contents 
be
r, th
 i
press of Browning st
dy, though there is enough 
ongmahtv 1\1 the mattf'r to justify the manner even of the 
ff Grammarian's Funeral." Here and there banal sentiment 
is e"-pressed in banal phrase, but for the most part the work 
is distinctly original. and more than ordinarily attractive. 


EDWARDS &. SONS,161l/159 Regent St., London, W. 
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Lady'
 fine"t Polished Morocco Dressing Case. lined RIch W.ltered Silk. completely fittf'd Solid Tortoiseshell, Inial\.! Sterling Silver. 
A lar&"e .el..ct.on alw&
. In 8tock rrom iEB 1:0 iE200" Cacawo&"... and 
.1:lma1:e. po.t rre. on application.] 
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Hat 


Specialists. 


WOODROW, 46 


By Spec;.,l 
Appointment 
Ie> H.M, Kinw 
Ceorwe V. 


Piccadilly, 


London. 


CATALOGUE 
SENT ON 
APPUCATION 
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Special atten_ 
tion øiven 10 
Re-modellin6 
and R
-trim- 
min6 La_ t 
Season e. Hot. 
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438W 
Hard wearing yet (/reEBy 4-cornered hat in 
40W ,,-Pretty hat In tete-oe-negro Chrysanthemum 
8fring colour Chrysanthemum straw with underlining plait, top of brim formed of Bolt pleated 
vre. blu.' satin 
of Mock, trimmed buncbe. of pink and l'l&<:k Batin ribbon, f\ni9hed with tete,de.negre ycl...t rihhon 
Banh.ia ro._ and shaded autumn folia!,c. 35 1 , and ,prays of cherries "ilh shaded metallic folLage. 21/6. 
A SELECTION OF HATS BY POST ON RECEIPT OF LONDON TRADE REFERENCE OR AMOUNT ON DEPOSIT. 


441W,-Daonty hat in putty COlour Chrysanthemum 
straw, w.th orown and tol!led band 01 black clüffon 
"'f!eta trimmed with black an<l white man:uentes on 
.illht o,de nf brim. and spray 01 small pink roees on 
left oIde, 251-, 
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SOLE MAKERS: 
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ArWAYS 
PASHlONABLl' 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. WEATHERS AND OCCASIONS. 


The Advantagea 
of Harrod. 
Famous Yeltra 
Jetton Coats are 
undeniable. 
However doubt- 
ful the weather 
outlook may be, 
slin
 one of our 
Light - Weight 
Yeltra Coats 
over your arm, 
and you are 
assured of 
thorough pro. 
tection, 


Tt4E ICNOCKABOUT MODEL.-lt has 1u
1I 
BIrouIohr "
'. 
he .hould r and sleeve øeaDl' 
_
, li..inl a long gracelul oppearance, 
Po...... _ pat.cl>e<:l on the inSIde, and finished 
..i'lo ala,. .nel the Storm Cuffs make \bioi 
...... .. _pl-. 6enÏ<>eable garment, 
..... ....... _ ...mmer, bod,. unlined, alee1'M 
=. ... 
 oIIr.ouIdera UDed proof 65/- 


HARRODS 
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These coats are 
made sclely by 
H arrods from 
their own Yeltra 
Yarn proof rub- 
berless cloths in 
various exclu- 
sive shades of 
Fawn, Green, 
Drap and 
Brown,and they 
are perfectly cut 
and tailored so 
as to combine 
perfect st yl e 
with sound ser- 
vice. 


THE YELTRA SPORTS MODEL"-Id,,al In all wr"th.rs, 
llade \. ith Storm Collar and buttonin
 to the ne-ck; cut 
with roomy Raglan sleeves. which ensure absolute treed om ; 
.-ertiral pocket, allow the undercoat pockets I,,
ng usil,. 
re""hed "ithout unbuttonin", 81....'8. lin<><1 ,.If 49/ 1- 
m.terial. Body lined check ....oolline. Price from V 
Reød,. to wear in all sizes and flttlngs.. 
or 
Made to Order. 


LTD., 


Richard Burbidge, 
Msnsging Director, 
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'Ibe Countr) 
of t.he Future 
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for Leggings with an air of distinction, 
Pigskin 35/. per 
Brown Calf. 42'- 
Grey Canvas 21/. 


pair. } 
.' 


HARRODS 


THE INVERCLYDE MODEL s 
 f..- .11 
weathers. with Rap:lan ..1
ve8. front huU""t>d 
throul'h. "ith hold lapels. A pMtkul"r tea, 
ture is that the collar ran"" odspte-<l tn th.."" 
po&itions. affording protection in ,tJt.o.,.," 
weather, 
A. a light-weight coat, bod,. ..U.ed, alM"eo 
and top or back lined with a 65 '. 
proofed silk, 


LONDON, 


S . 'V. 


fill 
J' fi ll 
3l.t, 


BRITISH 


An Ideal Climate-Magnificent Scenery-The Most British of the Canadian 
Provinces-A Land 01 Feuit and Flowers-Splendid Inland Waters-Possesses Vast 
Natural Resources Awaiting Development. 
Th
 Canadian Proyince for MIXED FARMING, FRUIT GROWING, SHEEP, HOG, 
AND POULTRY RAISING, DAIRYING AND RANCHING, 
CANADA'S MINERAL PROVINCE 
Total 'Iinera! producl1on from all sourc<>. to <1at'" oVer J:100,UOO,UOO, 
A WORLD SUPPLY OF TIMBER FOR A WORLD MARKET, 
Rritlsh Columhia ha09 Timber in enor 110U9 quant.ities, in the largest SiZðS, un:mr- 
passul in qUolhty. "uitalJle for practi.çally 
\er) use to which \\OOd can he put. 
Full information on applicatIOn to the A!:ent General 'or B,C" Brifr.h Coh;lIIbia 
House, 1 & 3 Regent Street, London, 


" 
Write for Illuatrated Booklet .nd Inlitruction. for Self...Mcalurement. 
Urgenr Orders executt:d quickly. 
52 South Molton St., Bond St., London, W. 
and 26 Trinity Street, Cambridge, 


'-- 


Advertisement Rates in "land & 
Ordmary Pmutions, per p.a
t and pro rata 
"'acmp: \1."tter 

peda.J Poslth..ßa 


Water ." 
J:30 
,5:40 
,.. J:50 


'Jill. Oe....rd 


.1 tII. a_pire 


COLUMBIA 
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.. To-day there wa.. only artillery activity agaill
t our first line" 


What Plentiful Munitions l\lean 
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MAKE.R.S OF 'THE 
THRESHER 'TRENCH COKl 


WINDPROOF AND 
WEATHERPROOF 


Recognised by the \\',0, and officially 
brought to the notice of all Officers com- 
manding Corps in the B.E,F, early in the 
Winter of 1914. the "Thresher" has 
successfully met the severest tl:sts of two 
Winter campaigns. and has established 
itself supreme for comfort, warmth, and 
service, 
Up to April 23rd, 1916,7,400 British Military 
OCCicers have purchased genuine .. Thresher .. 
Tren. h Coats, This fact alone makes it 
unnecessary to publish even one of the m:o.ny 
generous and extraordinary testimonials that 
have been received, 


SUMMER WEAR. 


The outstanding fact is that orders 
from B.E,F, were received continuously 
during last Summer, neither is there yet 
any signs of the demand slackening, which 
confirms our statement that the 
" Thresher" with detachable Kamelcott 
lining is the best garment for every pur- 
pose and every season. The ff Thresher" 
self-ventilating system is protected, (Pat. 
No, I422q/15,) 


l s, d, 


Th(' .. Thr('sher" with detach- 
able Kamelcott lining 5 10 0 
Do, unlined 4 14 6 
Do. lined Detachable Sheep 7 1 0 
For Mounted Officers. with knee flaps 
and saddle gusset. 15s, 6d, extra, 
Send size of chest and appro-ximate 
height. and to avoid delay enclose cheque 
with order. 
NOTE.-That the first coat producerl in 
October, 1914, has been accepted without 
any modification as the standard garment 
for modern warfare, 


. 
..' 


E-xtract (LAKD & \VATER, May 25th) 
by the ff L. &. W," Kit Expert, Doubtless 
he had the ff Thresher" in mind. 
ff In more iI.an one case objections have 
been raised against tlte oi/ed-silk lined 
trench coat for slimmer wear on the ground 
that i't is too hea'i.'Y" the objection is a 
needless one,fnr, when one comes to consi'der 
the build of this pattern of coat, it will be 
seen that its 'weight is equil'alent to that of a 
light raincoat, Plus the few ounces weight 
of the oiled silk interlining-when the fleece 
or otlla detachable lining has been taken out 
of the trench coat. Objections on the score 
of ventilation are equally groundless, for 
the trench coat as now made is as well 
t'entilat,;d, and as hygienic in wear, as any 
other ,
vercoat designed for military pur- 
poses, 


For full particulars of the Thresher 
" Bolmat," see page 26 of this 
present issue. 
'. The ideal mattress for campaign- 
ingwork "(" Land & Water," May Ie), 
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THE FUTURE OF IRELAND 


Ä ;OI{E lî
IES if one rai...ed tht' cry U Cod '-,.1\e 
Ireland," it \\dS deemed "editiuu", but tu-day 
there i-- nut .1 nMn or \\ Um.ln \\ ith a pel sonal 
intere--t III tIlt' 
i...tcr i"l,mù from \\ hu,,\.' heart this 
IH.lyer due'" nut ,lri:-., , It i-- their tiAcd ddermin.ltioll 
thdt 
u f.lr <IS in them lie"', .1 "dtlement 
ll.l\l be nmduùeù 
\\hich "hall render the futUll uf Ireland '--ecure frum 
trouhle" both \\ithin and \\ithout. \\ hen the Plimc 
'Iini"ter determined to go over and examine the position 
fur him"elf, he tuok a step which \\on the unqualifieù com- 
mend.ttiun uf all 
ave a fe\\ bitter pohtical enemie" \\ho
(' 
first a'\.iom appears to be that whate\'er :\Ir. .\-quith 
doe,> is \\ rong, He \\ as able on his return to state \\ ith 
the ,..trung authOlitv \\ hich comes from eAperience that the 
feding in hdand i" universdl for a joint and combined 
dfurt to obt.tÏn agll'ement a" to the way in \\hich the 
Gon:rnment of Ireland is for the future to be carried 
un, and he has with the full LOnsent and approval of the 
Cabinet devi"ed a plan of action which gives the best 
l'romi--., of "'ucce....." 
fhe orCd.,ion i
 mon propitious than appears on the 
fdC" uf it. The pos<;ibility of a recrude",cence of the 
Pll'\ iuus acute Irish differences and disagreement
 
directly peace \\ a,.. [('--tored has hung like a heavy cloud 
un the horiwn, I t has nut only presaged discord at a 
mument when harmony slJOuld prevail, but latterly it 
has been fore een that it might hinder uther and greater 
Imperidl ùe\ e10pments and neutralÌi;e much of the 
goud of that closer union of the valious units of the 
Empire \\ hich hd
 been effected through the war. If the 
....ulutiun uf e\'Cry prublem, be it pulitical, social. economic 
or lin,lllci<tl, is tu be put a
ide until the \\ ar is over, 
it is ub\ lUU:" many uf thl'm \\ill 11e\'er be 
uln:d .It all, 
.1llÙ the n.ttiou \\ill drift back into its furmer h.lbib of 
jHlAT.l"tincttioll Lmd illddioll, fhi" is a \'lTY re<tl .mù 
::-l'llIJlh dangl'l. But let lh lìnd .In acceptable dtlenll'nt 
of thL l,uvi llll\ll'nt of lrd.tnù difficulty dnù it \\ ill be new 
elll ouragement to tdckle uther complicatl'd que<;tiOlb 
\\hirh uught to be faced boldlv \\ithout delay, It i..: 
n pdle. to say this ettlcment can only be ba....ed on 
c n mpromi5' but (,0mpromi<;.' <;hould b(' all th(' e,lsicr if 
it be rec"'
nispd that the opinion grow
 and gath(,b 
strength among thinkers that one of the first grEdt \\ ork::, 
of pt.-ace" ill be to reconsider. and po,.."iblv rt'Lon"h uct, 
tht (onstitution of the Briti5h Parliament at \\ l ;t- 
mÌ1bt( r 0 th
t all "Ubjll ts of tIll Kin/-, Emperor both 
at hom and lJ\ er"Ld:-, 
hall }11' adequatel) n'pre ented 
\\ h. n Impl'l i<tl problenb are under di
cu""sion, Thi:- \\ ill 
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necl 
arily imply thLO ùele 
.ttiull uf local atfair::> tu le"',>er 
Pdrliament'" It wuuld b
 premature to d,eclare that wc 
arc within medsurable distance uf Hume Rule all round, 
but the omen:' point that way, dnd \\e may regard the 
Irish settlement as the fir::,t eAperiment in constructive 
<.;tatesman:,hip \\ hich this \\ orld strug gle ha
 caused to 
be attempted within the British Empin' 
In selcctmg :\Ir, Lloyd George as his d mbassador, :\Ir. 
hquith has chosen \\ isely, and on the \\ isdom of his 
('huice the future hinge::" The.,,,' two-Prime 
Iinister 
and :\Iinister of :\Iunitions -have \\orked shoulder to 

houlder for many years, They \\ho fish in troubled 
water5 and find plea"ure and prufit in the making of 
mi
chief, han' done their best to foster jealousy and 
intrigue between the t\\O, but \\ithout avail. The latter 
\\illingly Llmtinue::, the difficult task which the furmer 
h.b initiated, though it i" obviuus thdt if the 'iucce...." aU 
hope fur be attained, the credit for it \\ ill rht primarily 
\\ ith the Prime :\Iinister. :\Ir. Lluyd George through- 
uut his pulitical career has kept free from entanglements 
in Irish politic.., and he is both tt:mperamentally sym- 
pdthetic \\ ith the Celtic character and happily endowed 
\Ùth imagination, Lack of imagination is a distincti\'e 
English trait; though this quality has advantages in 
the,..
 times of disturbance, it is not calculated to promote 
cuncord where other people., and ran's arc concerned. 
\"et in the coming yedrs \\ e 
hall be called upon to give 
il11dgindtiun a far freer rein if \\ C. are to place the pulitical 
ullÍfm of the Empire un a "un' foundatiun, su it is a,> \\ell 
th<lt thi" triÜh "hould be rcali"ed .It onCe anù ùifticult 
td
k:- uf this natun' l'ntnbted to imagindti\ e l11en. 
It i::, not uur intention to discus... Ireland's truuble
 here. 
).,u gouù can cume of it. Ihe "tury cannot be tuld in its 
entirety, Public inquiries into general cau"es and 
particular epi"odes are being held and the less discussion 
there is in the Pres" the better. But we would par- 
ticuldrly im itè attention to the excellent example which, 
Ireland is giving Engldnd in certain social rdorms, 
notably the, reconstruction of village industries and the 
development and eAtension of agricultural co-operatiun. 
It h.b been Ireland's peculiar mi::,fortune that u\\ing to the 
bitternes
 uf pdrty di:--;en--ions, it has been cunsidereù 
impossible that any good thing can come uut of her, 
and no attempt ha
 been 
pared by political opponent:; 
to render futile schemes \\hich are ,intrinsically sound 
and "is!". Yet at the present time movements are 
pru"pering there \\ hich de
pite the political 'taint 
that hdS been so unfdirly attached to them, ought 
not only tu splead more rdpidly in Ireland, but to be 
e'\.tended to this country, England can learn of Ireland 
and \\ ill learn, once we al e rid of the dividing \\ all of 
suspicions and misunderstdndings, Already it is molC 
than half broken do\\ n by the gallantry of Irishmen in the 
field, and it only remains for so much of the barrier as 
still exists to be remo\'ed through the temperate and 
conciliatory ehorts of her leaders in the Council Chamber. 
\Ye \\ould not ha\'e it thought that we minimi::,e the 
dlffic111tie" thdt lie <lhedd of the Cabinet, amI its special 
replcsent.1ti\f' :\Ir. Llo
d l;curgl' Xo wave of a \\and 
\\ ill cau,,(' men to change their deepest C011\ ictions uf an 
il1:-t.mt, and though une "peak \\ ith the tungue'> of angel::;, 
pl'LSua
iun \\ ill not remO\'e every persunal animosity 
but l'eali:-ing that the ::,pirit of cunciliation has never 
been more \\ illing than at present, we entertain high 
hop!''' that a plan of <;ettlement is nut impossible and that 
before the \\ ar ends it \\ ill be only the bare truth to 
<lssert that permanent pear. has been established in 
Ireland, There would be <;ingular <;atisfaction in such a 
happy Lonclusion, The J..,aiser thought to break Britain 
through civil war in Ireland, and if he makes Ireland 
whole tl ruugh ha\Ìng forlLd Britain into \\ar, and thu::, 
brinb' about a permanent rt:. onciliation bet\\ een factions 
and ùi
 'ordant elements \\hich ha\c persisted through 
[l'nturil it \\ ill be fine. entirely fine, 
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T rentino 


Offensive 


By Hilaire Belloc 


T HE three military movements of the week have 
been the cros::.ing of the Greek frontier by the 
Bulgars and (
Cl
l11anS, the big and futile assault 
renewed upon the defen
ive line of Yerdu
, al
d 
Jhe continued .\ustrian offensÍ\-e against the Itahans m 
the Trentino, 
The first'- of thbe movements i
 not sufficiently de- 
"doped for us to know even whether it is intended 
s, a1Ì. 
offensi,-e mo,-ement at all. It may be a purely pohtical 
act, not e"en intended to menace, let alone to lead up 
to the attack of the Salonika lines, We must wait for 
further de\'elopments before it is possible to gi,'e it any 
comlllentdJ"\' at dll 
The ,.,eco'nd 111m el11ent-the md,.,seù clttack upon th.' 
Yerdun line..;, I \\ ill deal \\ ith briefly at the condu
iun of a 
general SUI "ev of the Cerman and French these,., ,,'hil:h 
I append to the 
tory I print this week of how a certam 
l
erman ï orp,; disappeared in the fIghting round Verdun, 
The .-\u:-,tri,Ul offen,;in' desern's more particular treat- 
ment, buth from ib nm'd features, and also because, 
although it i,.. ,;till in process of dCH'lopl11ent so that we 
cannot vet define either its full objects or the measure 
of <;uccè..;:-, it i..; attaining, yet the immediate results and 
the peril the
 ilJYoln' are sufficiently gran' " 
fhe ground on'r which the nt.\\, _\ustrian offcnsl\ e IS 
dewloping is an oblong about 30 miles óy 45, This 
oblong i:-, roughly bisected by the old artificial front,ier 
bet\H'cn the Austrian frentino and the modern Itahan 
state, 
Its importance con,.,i
b in this: tbdt the communica- 
tions bet\\een the chief abenab, depot..;, of men, etc" of 
the Italians and their main Ison.lo front pas:' right in 
front of the projpction down from the .-\lps, \\hich the 
Trentino makes, fhis projection, the ,.,outhern main point 
uf \\hich is at Burghetto, a few miles from Lake Garda, 
was specially designed \\'hen the frontier wa..; drdwn to 
weaken the new Italidn state and to shengthen the 
Austrians, and the modern importance of railways has 
greatly increased its advantage, 
rhere are two lines, roughly Pdrallel, serving the front 
upon the I sonzo and each connected with the mass of 
penin..ular Italy to th(' south of the Po and the industrial 
centres and depots of Lombardy and Piedmont. The 
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first passes through Brescia, Verona, Vicenza and Tre\"Íso. 
The second passes through :\Iantua, Padua, and so to the 
Ison.lo front. 
The second, which is marked (I) upon the accompany- 
ing map, is the principal line of communication, 

-l
e, northern 
me, marked (2); has fewer sidings, fewer 
f
cIhhes for rolhng stock and, I, believe, only a single 
hne, 
I t is clear that the enemv astraddle of the northern 
line alone and in occupatioÌ1 of Yerona or Vicenza, or 
both-nay, seriously menacing the northern line-would 
be a ,-ery great peril for the Italian main front and would 
almost certainly prO\ oke a retirement from it. The 
enemy's occupation of the ot}1er main line, the southern 
one, would still more dearly be fatal. 
Xo\\' from the southernmost point of the old .-\ustro- 
Italian frontier at Borghetto to Verona is, as the crow 
flies, less than 20 miles, and even bv road and bv rail not 
30, \Ïcen.la i,; from the nearest pòint of the frõntier e\:- 
actlv 20 miles as the crow flies, and further east at Castd- 
fran'co there is a point almost equally near to that 
frontier. 
Finally the distance frum the first, least important 
lines of communications to the "econd absolutely ,ital 
one. i,; between \ïCPll.la and Padua well under 2Ò miles 
of dead level ground. 
\,"e must also appreciate the fact tIIdt Verona and 
Vicenza lie on the edge of the Venetian plain, and the 
foot-hills of the Alps touch that plain upon a line 
corre..;ponding to the line buunding the shaded area upon 
the map, 
It i
 e\-ident from all this that a passage of the 
frontier, upon e,-en a narrow belt, bv the enemy here 
\\ould be of the very gra,'e,;t impOi tance, and ìt WelS 
to . prevent it that tlw Italian Commander-in-Chid 
pushed forward in the 1ìr-.;t day=, of the Well' in order to 
block the avenues whereby the enemy might attempt 
such an ad,-ance, 
There arc two such a,-cnues, as we pointed out last 
week, The \" al Sugana, or valley uf the Brenta and the 
Val Lagarina, or valley of the Adige, These ,-alleys 
meet at rrent, and th(' whole importance of Trent in 
military as in social hi
tory consists in the fact that it is 
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the junction of the two great roads when-by not only 
armies but trade pass from the Yenetian Plain up into 
and across the Alp
, 
\\-e owe that position to a peculiar geographical con- 
dition, which is that the lake from which the Brenta 
rises, Lake Caldonazzio, instead of being separated 
from the \"alley of the Adige by a high \\ atershed is 
only separated fr Jm it b
- an insignificant .. portage," 
open and leye1, in the neighbourhood of Pergine. 
These two avenues, leading from Trent to the Venetian 
plain, the valley of the Adige and the valley of the 
Rrenta, carry, as we saw la<:t week, the two main roads 
and the only railways in tlIP district, Ii is impossiblc for 
the ellClll\' to do all\'thillg serious ar;al1lst the ItalÙllls 
/llltil he Ù thc mastcr of olle or other of the<:c Wile/liteS, Gild 
ÙIl þrobable that he will do allythi Ilg serious ulltil 'f{ is 
thc master of olle or both, 
Cpon this account the main Italian resistance ha.; 
been ma<;sed in the two \'all(T
, and in the<:e, so far, the 
enemy has not made good: \\'hen the blow fell tlH- 
Italian line ran between Roncegno and Xo\-aledo in the 
Sugana and just south of Royereto in the Lagarina, 
l!pon the former sector, the Val Sugana, the retirement, 
though uncO\-ering the town of Bargo, ha
 not exceeded 

i'\. miles. In the latter and more important a\-enue of 
approach, the Lagarina, it ha<; no
 cO\'ered as much as 
four At the moment of \
Titing the Italian line stand
 
finn across both these essential a\'enues of approach, 
after a fortnight of Austrian effort, 
Rut if th(' Italians thus succe<;sfully hold the Lagarina 
and the Sugana against direct attack, lIlav 1/ot thosc 
'ca/le\'s be turned? fhat is the serious problem of the 
moment, An Austrian force failing to break through 
on the upper Brenta or upper Adige might by getting 
through the centre between thest' di\-ergent \ alley... 
appear on the lower course
 of either :-tream and so be 
masters of a road into Venetia, cutting off the defender; 
of the upper yalley, That is the danger. 
In the centre, the ba<..e of the triangle of ,,-hich the 
TÏyerq Rrenta and ,\dige form the other two "ide:-" tlwre 
has been a serious ad\-ance, 
Let us examine the nature of that ad\'anci and the 
opportunitic" it ma\' afford of making the Au.;trians 
master<: of onp or other or hoth of the great road.; 
The fr nnticr' here corre...ponds tn tll( :-" Londal \" "Lltel- 
shed between the upp,'r .lnt! th(' InWL'r \'(IIlL'.}' of the 
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Brcnta and the uppcr and the lower valley of the Adige 
Tlm,- there is a torrent ri<;ing upon the frontier ridge and 
falling into the tOpper _-\dige near Ro\"Creto, the yalley of 
\\hich is called the \Talle\" of Yallarsa, which I han 
marked (I) upon :\Iap II
 It has a tributary, which 
I hayc marked (2) called the Terragnolo, while further 
north a number of small streams fall into the l'pper 
Brcnta. 
outh of this ridge, a corresponding system 
of torrer.b runs down to the LO\\"Cr Brenta and the 
Lower .\digc, Those falling into the Lower Brenta are 
the important torrents to notice, Xorth of the great 
knot or central ma...s of mount Pasubio (not quite 7,000 
feet high) you ha\-e the torrent of the Posina, which falls 
do" n to the mountain town of Asiero and hecomes a 
tributary of the .-\...tico, another torrent risin:.:- a little 
be\'ond 'the frontier. From the other sidf' tÌlf'rf' fall:; 
into the ,htico the torrent of Yal d'Assa. and upon a tiny 
tributary of this is the to\\ n of A,;iago. 
Xo\\' the Au
trians have not been able to force the 
:\Ionte Pasubio, bllt c'iJcY'\'idlCll to the 1/orth of 1't they 
hml{' rcached thc last ridgcs o'i'crlookillg -ls1cro alld 
.-1sia{{o, Roth thc;;l' town,> ar(' s':'f\'ed by light railways 
communicating "ith the main railway system of the 
plain immediately beyond, The whole llistrict has con- 
siderabk indu4rial importance in the manufacture of 
woollen goods. and its occupation would lead the enemv 
to the very edge of the plain, the line between which and 
the foothills is marked, in thi
 region, upon my sketch 
map by a line of crosse,-. which show the dangerous 
pro'\.imity of the fL
ion to the opcn country bela\\', \\' ere 
_\sit'ro and .\...iago occupied-and it is difficult to see how 
:>uch occupation C.ln be pre\ cnted now-there lies 
behind them and between them and the perfectly open 
country only one la<:t ridge, runn
ing roughly as does the 
linL' ,\ R upon the above sketch. 
But then' i-. ;omt'Ìhin
 much more important in tht" 
enemy'<: reaching .\...igao than i.<; merf' proximity to th(' 
plain.;, alld that is it þro\'imitv to T ah,taglla OIl the BrOlttl. 
I n order to :-e{' the importance of "alstagna let us 
con...ider the follo" ing argmnent 

Ilppo
ing .-\...iero and ,\...iag-o to be occupied b\' thf" 
enenn-, and e\Tn ...upp(,:-in
 the la-.t ridge .\ R to be k,
( 
to the Italians, but the main po"ition.; in the great and 
". 'ntial dxemw-. of approach. th(' \ alln- of the Brf'nta 
LlI1d th" \'allL'\' Llf tl1l' ,\diel to 1)(' ,till held b\' tlw Italians. 
what then" oult! bl thl jJChition of the ('n
'm\ ) 
It i.; deLlr th,lt Ill' wuuld be oc,-upying a \ery'dangera 
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salient indeed, H(' h:L, , to feed that salient, only two 
lOads, and neither of these i-; first cla"..; 
If he could fore )Iount Pasubio he \\ould have a third 
road, the road going from RO\Treto up the Vallarsa, and 
1T0:,..;ing the frontier ridge .ü C. So far he has failed to 
force the P,lsubi" lllllunt,lÏn, hi
 furthest ad\'ance up 
thl Terrdgnol(l valley (.
) along the best rodd i,., .IS far a-, 
Chie,.,a at D, The only Ì\\ 0 roads h
' has as yet then for a 
continued advanu' (which, remember, is dependent 
entirely upon hi,., preponderance in heavy artiller
') 
upon this sector, are fir,.,t the road up tllf' ,valley of thl' 
.\...tieo, when" he ha..; the ad\-aIJtag." of holdmg the upper 
land and bein a aln>ad\' \\ 1'\1 (lm\ n upon the southern 
slope, and ,.,ec
ndh' the road from A,.,iago up the \'al 
d'.-\ssa, where he has a ,>imilar a(h'antdge, But the..;e 
h\O roads and the mountain paths of all that \\ ild land 
give him no avenue of supply for a large army, He is 
<.;imply compelled by thf' nature of the case to force or 
turn t h(' two main valley:, 
The VallC'v of the <\dlge he cannot tm n nntÏllle either 
master.., the 'Pa__nbio or force,., hi..; \\,lV aCIO
,," tlll' pas
 at 
C in spite of the heights then" dominating him, and, <;0 
gets right down into the 10\\ er counÌl"\' on the sonthcI n sIde. 
rhe Rrenta \ aIle\' h(' has unfortunateh' ,I hC'tter chance 
of turning, From 
 .\<:.iago, to the m>ar'e<;t point of the 
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Brent3; road and railway at Yabtagna is only eight mil('s. 
Then' IS no road at all acros'" the tumbled mountain land 
there, but a 
ucc4 ,.,sful action fought from Asiarro \\ ould 
give him the mastery O\Ter the Brenta valley at \"dl- 
stagna and ib neighbourhood and e\ en a threat to thi,., 
\\ ould cOll1pd the ill1l1lèdidÌl' falling bdck of the Italian 
force
 in ,the Cpper Brenta Yalley, 
The last news received upon writing tht line shuws 
us the enemy on the heights immediately dominating 
.\siago a
d Asiero 
roll1 th(' north, The enl'my' po,.,ts (
j 
observatIOn look nght down upon both town" 1 n their 
valle\', at not more than 6,000 \'anl..; from the .\ ustrian 
line' But they shm\ us this' advanCl' with no good 
a\'emH'-, of communication behind and dependt'nt for any 
SUrCl. upon either reaching the 10\\ er Brenta yalley 
at the critical point of Valstagna, or forcing the Italiall 
positions on the Upper Brenta \'alley just behind Borgo. 
\Yhether they will succt;ed in reaching Val<;tagna or 
whether the slowness of pace inspparable from their 
ckpendenc
 upon llf'avv artill(
IY \\ ill gin' the Italian..; 
tinw for a concentration "uflìcient to pre\-ent further 
adyancf' the 1\("\.1 few day,., will t('11 Ih, 
o f.lr (thio.; i..; 
writtE'n upon Tuesday e'yening \\ ith tIll' mattet quite 
unse,ttl('d and still ilL full d('wlopmPIJt) no judgment is 
posSIhle. 


Story of a Brandenburg Army Corps 


I PROPOSE this \\'C'ek to lay before m\" rc>ader,>, bv 
way of an object-le
...;on to g'uide our jtÌdgment \\ith 
regard to the- Battle of Yerdun, the story now 
available in some detail of one single (
erman 
corps; of how it was selected and trained for the attack: 
how it suffered he\ ond all\,thing ib command had 
thought po,,"sible; hòw it wa
 incapabl(' of further effoTt 
after' one \\'eek of <;uch losses; how it wa<; recruited; 
how one more attempt \\'a..; made to use it ; taken to the 
rear, rested, and how in two days that effort broke down, 
. arid the corps disappeared for good, 
I think that the matter (which I have not seen dealt 
with at all in any English publication) will be illuminating, 
and, for many of those \\ at ching the present phase of the 
campaign, Londusive, 
The 3rd Army Corps of the PrussIan sen-ice is composed 
of )[etropolitan and typically Prus
ian troops, It is 
recruited from the Pn)\'ince of Brandenburg, It ha,> 
reputation in that set \'ice second only perhaps to the 
TPputation of the Imperial Guard, 
It was present, under the command of von Kluck, in 
the attempted el1\'eloping mO\"l'll1ent by the 1st Army, 
which ended so disa<.;troush' in the neighbourhood of 
Pari", and th/' failure of \\'hï'ch determined thE' Battle of 
the 
Iarne. It was pre...ent in the Battle of the Ourcq 
"hen the French (
ellf'ral )launoury surprised \"on Kluck 
and wa,> himself so nmrlv roun, ter-ell\'eloped 
It stood some dav.; later upon tll(' line,> of tll(' \i..ne 
when the (;ell11an" dug them<;dn" in, That \\a.... in 
September, IC)q, For nearh- a year the .11"(1 Branden- 
hurg Corps remained ther(' facing first the Brit;<;h, later 
the French, upon the limestone heights of the Suis.;;onnais. 
The hurried concentration of German troops to meet 
the great French offen
i\"(' in Champagne last September 
called down to that region certain elements of the 3rd 
Germany Army Corps, But later, \\ith the month of 
October it begins a series of ad\ entures which it is of the 
highest intere"t for us to follow, becau
e they show how 
thoroughly and from what long date the attack on the 
\"erdun ,>ector was planned. what that attack \\ .1<.; in- 
tpnded to do, and at \\ hat a cost it ha,> failed, 
Four month" heforE' the first shell,> of thl great bom- 
bardment were df'liwred dgainst the \"('[dun lim,
. the 
bocl\" of infantry \\ hich \\as to dl'li\'er the --hock wa'" 
already carefull
: "elected and prepared, The method i" 
familiar from half a doæn gTeat \.amplc
 in this war. 
.\ hammerhead of picked troops "epardte from the re...t 
are collected and hurled at one point to d('liver the hammer- 
blow that shall brLak the oppo,.,iIl[! defensive cordon, 
The'fmain difference beh\een the preparation of \", rdun 
and the' other dction..; of the \\ ar wa..; the gn'ater e'i:pens p in 
time and in men \\ hich wefe lontemplated, It \\ ,IS a 
though the German.., had :-dld to them
ely(... after the 
attempt 10 ('",'dop the l{u
."i.m al111i( h,Hl f.likd, 


" We \\iIl stand or fall b
' one last great offcnsÏ\'e again..;t 
the \Ye..;tern front," At anv rate, this picked (,(>1P-; of 
typically Prussian troups, tlit; corps from Brandenhurg, 
was chosen with others to form part of thi,., great new 
agglomeration that was to <;trike th(' decisive bit"" The 
first part of their preparation for this task was to take 
them away from the fighting line, to train and ('ven b'd 
them <;pecially for a long period; to refn -;h them 
physically and morally in ewry way and produCt by a 
patient attention to every detail and ample expens p of 
time the very maximum effort "hen they should (lime 
to be launched against the French. 
Like the rest of those chosen for this great task the 
Brandenburgers of the 3rd Corps \\ ere taken to the interior 
just \\ hen the exhaustion of the imperfect effort against 
Russia was apparent-that is, in the last third of October 
H)IS (I), 
For nearly four months the special training. the repCl,>e. 
the special feeding even of this corps and its f('lIo\\'!: 
proceeded far from the fighting, 
At last, upon February 8th, it arrived upon the .;;cene 
\\ here it was tn undertake the work to which all this 
preparation had been designed, 
The Jrd Brandenburg Corps stood on Februarv Rth 
biJJC'h.d in tlll' country behind the hills of Orne<;, that is 
in (
remilh-, Azanm'S:Yille, and to the north of tho<;e 
villagt'<;, it formed the' e'i:tre111f' ea<;tern or left \\ ing of 
the great bod
' which \\as to he lannched a fe\\' day'> l.Lte'r 
again..;t tIle French lines to the' Xorth of '"C'rdnn, ,I!}(l IIIl 
the 21st of FebrualT it took thp <;hock. 
Let us re\ if'w its 
trength and situation upon'that clay, 
)[onqay the 2I:,t of February, the opening day of the 
infantry work before Verdun, anI) so can we under- 
stand what followed, 
The 3rd Corps had been given the task of dri\ing the 
French covering lines in on a front of not quite t\\ 0 miles_ 
Its strength in infantry actually pre,.,ent and designed 
to take part in the shock itself was no longer the full 
compkment of 2{,ono bayonets, but in the neighbourhood 
,If 20,000. Tlw,..e 20,000 cOlbi"ted in t\\'o eli\ io.;ions of 
ahout 10,000 each, rhese di\ isions were numhered tllP 
sth Di\-ision and the 6th Divi"ion, \Ye know a '
ood 
Ì)art of the cumposition of thl' 'di\-j...ions Thpv \\ere 
formed of threr regiments each, or the l'qui\'alent of thre(' 
rt'
iments, and \\e are acquainted with the numhl rs of 
foar of the
 'and a portion of the 5th, The úth Divi
lOn, 
that on the e'\.treme end of the line to the east or left 
\\as composed of the 24th and ó.-t-th re'giments, and of a 
hody of Jaeger!', while the 5th Di\ision contained .the 
52nd regiment and the 12th regiment with a third dement, 
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1 he detdib of "hich I hd\'e nut seen publb,hed. The
' 
tli\ i...ions \\ere nut fully deplo
ed, The dements uf each 
:--tooò ulle behind thl other in ",upport, one legiment 
hein
 de
tined to tdkl the fir
t brunt of thl' 
hock; ih 
fdlo\\ oj "mIld replace or reinfmCl it latel aC\;ording to 
the punishment it might ha\'t recei\ ed. 
In the mid-dfternoon of Februarv 21st, a culd and misty 
day. the advance portions of the" 5th and 6th Di\isions 
struck the French CO\ ering line dfter that line had been 
turned up
ide dO\\ n by the pre'\ious intensive bombard- 
ment. The main region upon which the shock was de- 
livered here on the east or left of the German attack was 
the wood of Herbebois, a \\ood recently cut, and full, 
therefure, of comparatively large clearings with under- 
\\ ooù gro\\ n up during the la
t veal' or Ì\\ 0, The French 
ob
tdcle" here \\ere very thoroughly urgani
t'd and the 
attdck of the 3rd .\nny Cm p
 \\ as checked with hea\ y 
initi,lllo,.. 
On the next day, Tue"'day, February 2znd, the attack,.. 
\\crc ' ontinued in a flmrv uf 
now and failed to ,..ecmc 
,1Il .1(1\ anCe. Thev \\ ere - further continued dm ing the 
JIlOlning of \\'ednè
d,IY the 23rd. But in the afternOll\l 
the succe",; of German troops further to the \\ est pu,..hing 
in the centre of the French covering line compelled the 
I etirement of the Fren,h here on the east, and from 
 p,m, 
011\\ drds the French retreated before the ad\'ance of the 
.i 1d Brdndenburg Corps into and beyond the wood of 
Herbeboi
, and during the follo\\ ing night fell back 
Unl,"
 l110re. 
])uring Thur::,d,IY the 2
th ,wd dll th(' <;ucceeding ni
ht 
1Il" bench further letired upon Bl'Zon\"aH:o. \ illage ,Ll1d 
th \\ooÒ of Ll YauchI', :-oU thelt b v the d,mll of dd\" upun 
the FliddY, thl 25tli, the \\hole French line \\el'" only iu-.t 
in front of their main po:--i, tion the lÖd
e uf I>ouaulllunt 
lontinued in ,I h,llf circle to the Hill of Poi Hl, and 
u to 
the :\Il'lbl at Rra
. l pan the morning- of Friday, the 
25 th , tilt 31d BrdlH1enburg Corp...;, \\hich had thlb heen 
hdò up at ,I l'lm...;iderable e:o.pen
l in llll'n for nearly threl' 
d,l\ ,it the \'OUÙ of Herbebob, but had III the succeeding 
t\ \} d,1\" adv,Ll1ced o\er nearly 1\\0 milt'<; of ground, 
(\eli\ ered an attack \Îolent in proportion to the Clitical 
ll.lturc of thp moment, A.;, they \\ere the best troops 
till' Pllb:--ian.., \\ ere emplo
 ing for this great shock, so 
thn h,ld the rhid td::,k allotted to them, 
rill' 5th l>i\Î..,iun on the \Vbt or right was checked, but 
the bth 1>1\ i
ion ma:--tered the ravine of La Yauche and 
"l'.,pÜrcd, though \\ ith \'ery hed\ v los..., the 
ummit of thl' 
Ildl--' The 2
th Regiment ru..,hed the ruins of the old 
lort uf I>uudumont, and \\( held thL famous me
::-age 
upon \\ hi..h 0 much di:--cu..,
iun ha... turned, 
lïJis Friday evenin
 \\".1.'" the hour in \\hich the enemy 
helie\ c'd that lIt' had dchien-d hi,.; purpose: the deci
iyc 
point \\ a-; the ridge and fort of Douanmont. and he had 
I,lid hdnd...; upon it. Hed\'V a-; had been tlll' price' already 
l',tid it . 'emed a
 though the Ie:--t \\ auld be the mere 
pur-'Ilit of a broken enemy. 
But the French had heen fighting \\ ith a conring line 
only, and upon the nðt day, Saturday the 26th, they 
1,IIlIH'hed ,l body ,IS 1,Irge in number" as the whole Lerman 
.;](1 ('I)qb, to \\ it, the French 20th Corps: they 
\\drmeÙ 
h.lck O\"l'r the lc\ el uf the \)ou,l1lmont pldte.1u and re- 
,tJ\ '" red the ground on either sidt' uf th(' ruin...; of the fort, 
t huugh not tllO...e ruin.., themseh (;. I n the
t' the remnanb 
(If thl' 2
th It 
iment remained entIenched, and defied all 
l'Itorh to di:--lodh'"' them, 
In order to de,l! the :--itudtion and to relievf' tlw m('n 
ill the fort Ílom their I)t'rilou
 out" ing pl'l"ition, ,1- .11",1 in 
ol(ler to pu..,h furthel on to thl" plateau. ,wd ma
p them- 

,'h, reelllv ma-.ters of it, the t\\O divi
ions of thf' ;ld 
( 01 P'" \\l'n' olùl'red to <.trik" elgdill to th(' \\' ..,t and't\w 
I .I-t pf tl!1' FOIL l'pOll t\w \\1 ,t \\.1'" the \ill,lg<' uf 1>,J1ldU- 
mOllt upon the ea-;t the "\Jud of La c.tilkttl It \\d- 
thdelort, the 5th or lÌght 1>i\"Ï..,iull which .ltt,H'J...ed the 
\ ill,"
 the 6th or left J}i\Ï..,ioll \\ hich attackl'd the \\ ood, 
l'pon 
unday the 27th of FehlUary. th
 52nd re
iment 
of till 5th Di\.i...ion threw it<;plf a
ainst the French pn- 
tTl'nched in Douaumont \-illag" amI wa...; hroken, ()n 
th np,1 diY, tlw 2Kth, it,.; 1'1.111' \\,1-' t,lken 1)\' tht' 12th 
It inll'nt \\ hil'h met \\ ith the -.aml f,ltt', \il',\11\\ hill' 
,I
ain
t Caillctt co \yqod tilt' (qth n ",imcnt of thl' (1th 
H1\ j..,j{m and thf' Jdf'-.,f'rS hurled them<;ph ( ; ..,i:o. timl 
 upon 
tl\/' Fn'n,h .1ine
 in thl anH t\\O da\" ,wd \\In' hrokl \1 
tI k. their coml,ld('- of the 5th "Vi\ i-inn h,ld hI, n 
" 'in-t thl \ illel"
. 
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On Tuesda\', Februarv 2IJth, the Jrd .\rmy Corp::. \\dS 
< ,h,w...ted in eller
\' and"blOken. It \\ a
 past any fm ther 
effort dnù \\a
 calÌt-d hack tu the ledr. 
The grlat ma,..::. dbigned for \ ictoriou...; 
hock. of \\ hich 
it had formed unc portion, hdd failed in ib task and had 
suffered so heavily that it \\ as for the moment ruined. 
Its place had to be taken by reserves. The defence 
of this ",ectal' of a mile or so from Douaumont Village 
to the Cailktte \\'ood wa<; a
 a fact taken over bv 
the IlJth Di\"i
ion. The t\\"o divisions of the 3 rd 
corps the 5th. and the 6th, or what was left of them, 
were withdra\\n to position,; right back again behind 
Orne
. to be reformed after their terrible experience. 


Actual Losses 


But all the"e terms "hea\ y losse :" t('rriblc ex- 
perienCl', dnd the n'
t are general. The reader "ill 
demand, if he i:-> to form a judgment upon even thi
 detail 
uf the \\ ar, the proportion of lo...;ses. 
From infor411,ltion unusu.111y detailed \\ hich the French 
authoritie
 obtelined later on that question can be 
ans\\ered, and the an
wer is startling. 
The patching together again of the 3rd Corps and the 
rf'plenishin
 of its enonnOH" baps with new human 
material 
ho\\ed a necf'ssity of replacing the cadres (that 
i
, the officers and non-commissioned officers" ho arc the 
frame\\ork of any militarv body) to the extent of lwo- 
thirds, Of threl regimental officers and sergeants who 
hdd gone intu ,Iction e:o.actly a \\t'ek before, on the after- 
noon of :\Iond,l
, the 21..,t of Fl'bnhtry, two had been 
hit hy the e\ pning of :\Iond,IY till' 2
th, rhe corps had 
no re
el \"l,> lefL E\'er\' une uf it" dements had beeIl 
thro\\ n in and 
hattl'red, The J degel S, \\ ho had bccn 
1IlO
t spaled, n'cei\ cd their wor:--t punishment in the 
Cdillettl \\ ood in the Id
t ddY
, fhe 6
th regiment of 
the 6th I>i\'ision sa\\ its la..,t units sh.1ttered in the same 
place The 2
th regin1t'nt had 
pent ibelf in the tremen- 
dous attack \\ hich hdd can ied Douaumont Fort, while 
of the sth I>i\'ision, the 52nd regiment, dS we have seen, 
hdd been shattered in front of Douaumont village two 
da
 s hefore the end; the remnanb of the 12th taking its 
place hdd been broken upon the morrow. 
\\'e ha\e no documentary c\Ìdenc,", ] believe, of the 
e:o.act lo,,
t , in the r,mk and file. and it is \\ise to 
uppo
c 
that thc::.e \\l're some\\ hat inferior to the 66 per cent. 
losse
 of the cadrt'c. But at any rate they \\ere certainly 
OWl' half the effecti\"b emplo)"ed, and ï"t i
 remarkable 
that in looking round for m,lterial to fill the gaps the 
chid remaining reser\"oir wa
 only the young cla
 'If!. 
Durin
 the pl'rioù of [C crmtment behind the lines the::.e 
l,ld:-> were poured into this crack corps m such numbers 
that mdny of the companies Ielied for nearly half their 
ne\\ strength upon the pre-.;ence of such recruits. 
On the fifth day of this remodelling, Saturday the 
th 
of :\IelIch, d me,.:qge ,md an order uf the day of the cu-;- 
tomary rather sentimental 
ort (\\hich perhaps we judge 
I ,Itllt'r h,lr
hl
 from thl' ignor,mce e\"eryone ha" of .1 
foreign tempel ,lInent) rl'.lchl'd the Jrd Corps from the 
COlIlnhtnder-in-Chid of thi...; group uf armie:-- hdore Ver- 
dun, the ClOwn Plince of Pru-.;sia, He appedlcd to hi5 
"faithful Brandenhurger:--," condoled \\ith them o\cr 
their lUSSI " (,lIlphao.;i
"d the peculidr \'aluc of the Pru
sialb 
among the (;(:'rmanic comhatanb, and told them ho" he 
relied upon them for further and " deci
in' .. efforts, 
fhi... pieCl' of rhdol ic i... not insi
nificant for it tell" us 
unlt'thing of the eMed plOòuced by the imlIlelbe diTitìcc 
alrl'eldy o.;ul1eled ,Illd tells u.., even more of the hopl'
 that 
\\l'll' :--tillentert,tineò of \ idory. 
nll' i](l Cllrp' \\',1'" not n'dlh to lIl,Ut h upon the d.1Y 
fullo\\ ing thi... ,\ppt'ell .1
 h,ld Iwen huped, 
It \\d nut until the e\ ening of )[alch ïth, fue
ddv, thdt 
ib commdnder reportl'd f'\-crything Iúldy for taking up 
again the dreadful busllle_'" of a renewed attack, 
fh(' 3rd -\rmy Corp
 was reconstituted indeed, but it 
\\ ,l'
 no lont.?:er its old self, ] L 5 than half of the men 
\\ ho h,ld bl'l'n gin.n that rareful long training of four 
month h,'hinò tht" lim'", rf'maim'd, Onl\-' a third of the 
"'1' l i,tlh' :--e\el tl'd and in,>tructed cadr(''', which had held 
it t" ther marched out couthward again to take the 
held. :\()t onl\' \\l'[C' mo:--t of its men new, but as \\,' 
h,I' pn 1 
 I 1\ lan.!) portion of them were of the 
, 'llll..., -t t\ I''" pt h.LTuit. :\lo::,t 
ignificant of dll. the 
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3rd Corps even thus recon
tlÌuted no longer paraded any- 
thing like its old numbers, The companies had mustered 
Just before the attack on Verdun about 200 strong. 
fhey appeared upon the roll call of the 7th with an 
a\-erage lessening-in 
pite of the new recruitment-of 
40 per cent. They were upon tllf' a\'erage 120 strong, , 
The change in the constitution of the corps and in It::, 
mural after the busine
s of the week before appeared at 
once, _\ new attack was launched upon \Yednesday. )Iarch 
8th; the jrd Corps heing gi\'en its old sector \\ ith a slight 
extension towards the South. It was thrO\\"I1 in, fully 
òeployed from Vaux \ïllage right round to Douaumont 
\ïllage. It was no longer of the quality to do what its 
predecessors of the same name had done only a week 
hefore, The attack of the 8th failed, The attempt 
to renew it upon the qth was e\'en more disastrous rhe 
lo..;
e..; (ao.< is always the case with inferior troop" that 
fail in an attack) \\ ere disastrously large anò out of 
cale 
t'H'n with the fearful casualties of the first fighting \\ hen 
the Jrd Corps was still composed of its original clements. 
dnd still thought itself capable of \"ictory upon its sector 
(If the line, 
These last two days achie\"ed the ruin of the unit. 
In the night of Thùrsday, :\1arch {jth, the Jrd Corps was 
withdrawn from the action altogether and has ne\-er 
reappeared,. 
Here is 
ure1v a most striking piece of e\'idence, con- 
crete and detailed "ith regard to the nature of thc 
(;erman lo
ses in front of Verdun. The nature of the 
original attempt. its failure, its expense, are all before 
us in this OlW example because we happen to ha\"e upon 
it more complete evidence than upon any of the other 
German dements used in the battle 
E\ en had Wt: not further knowledge, such e\'idence 
would be condu
i\'e as to the nature of the German 
wastage here, and the \\ isJom of the French restrictiun to 
that mere defelbi\'e which has astonished Europe. 
\Ye know the \\ av in which the first week of the fight- 
ing ruined a body "to \\hich the most complete preparJ.- 
tion po
,.ible hold been gin
n at the expense of fom- months 
in time and of ib absence during thosc four months from 
all usc in the 1ìeld. . 
\Ye kno\\ that 20,000 bayonets had been massed against 
ne\"er mon' than '-;.000 yards and at la
t against less than 
2,000 yards \\-e kno\\' what in that Jir"t week it had lost 
in offièers and sergeants. \\-e know the neces
ity it was 
under of ren uiting from the 
'ounger cla

es. \\'e know 
the changed temper in which it re-entered the field. \\'e 
hnow that after a bare two days' experiment in renewed 
1ighting it \\a
 hopdes"ly sh.ltÌt'red <md had to be finally 
withdrawn, 
1 repeat, did ,\ f' onl
' I..now this we should have an 
instructi\'c and indeed decisi\'e picture of the failme 
before \T erdun. 
But the French ha\'c ohtained one la..;t piece of e\"idence 
which clinchf''' all the rc ,t dnd which, read in connection 
"ith all the re
t, i.., o\-erwhdming, 
The French allthoritie:-> .In' possessed of e\'Ídence as to 
the losses actually 
uffered b
' the corps during those 17 
days of which onl\' 10 were days of action, 
it will be rem
mbered that tIll' Jrd Corps had gone 
into action on the afternoun of Sunday February 21st, 
mu
tering abuut 20,000 bayonets. \Yhen its losses were 
privately established aftpr the last and blood v defeat of 
)Iarch qth, it was di
co\"Cred that the grand total, in- 
cluding of cour"e ca
ua1ties among the new recruits 
thrown in, a
 \\'ell a... among the origilldl members of the 
tor,
l', ?<'tlS aelltall\' 'lugcr than its oribinul tulal strcngth. 

2,OOO men had Iwen hit in that brief "pace of time. 
It i, no wonder that the corps had cea
ed, in aný 
military sense to exist. 


The Moral 


What is the lesson of that astoni"hing story? 
I mlbt begin by begging my readers to permit me a 
rather dry piece of introduction in which much of what 
has been said before with regard to the nature of the 


. Since wnting tb\
 I have 'ieen it sugge"ted abroad (but not con- 
finned, and the suggestion not backed hy e\'\ùencl" that the body of 
troops which appeared in the la'it few da}, before Yerùun and \\,," made 
the 'iubjert of lJumerou" execution
 after a failllTl' to att.ick, "as the 
partiaIl\ re .mstitut
d Inl Corp" brought ba( I. into the held after 
more than _ months of erj,p<c. 
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battle is necessarily repeated. But when I have again 
put forward those general principles as clearly as I can 
It will be easier to understand the immense sigñificance of 
what happened to the Corps whose fortunes I have just 
described. 
Roughly speaking, the Battle of Verdun was won 
upon the yth of April. In other words it was clear after 
the great attack of that day that the intention of the 
offensive had failed and the intention of the defen
h"e 
had succeeded. For the intention of the offen
i\'e 
was to break the French front upon this centre; while 
the object of the dtý'fen
ive was to u
e that intention 

s a means of making the enemy waste very many more 
1ll proportion to his remaining numbers than the French 
lost in the process, 
This much being clearh T settled nearly two months 
ago, there succee&d .i plÌase which e\ eiyone "tudying 
the, wal "pent a good deal of encrgy in discussing, hut 
which no one could prdend at first full\' to understand, 
This phase has consisted in a stcãdy persistence in 
attack after the French defensi,"e hdd manifestly made 
good and after the only clear strategical purpose open to 
the enemy had been irretrie\-ably lost. 
This phase "till continues and there "eems no particular 
reason whv it should not continue indefinitelv: That is 
until the Allies make their offensi\'e mo\"emènt or until 
the enemy proposes to make a new attack "omewhere 
else 
with such forces as may still remain to him, 
So long as it continues the enemy loses far more men in 
proportion than the men in the French sector opposed to 
hun, 
o long as it continue" he allows the British to 
accumulate their man power, and ,,0 long as it continues 
he allows thc Rus
ians to make the fulle
t use of the 
open water in the 
orth and of the long d<lylight for 
the pouring 1ll of arms and ammunition, 
Seeing that all the merely numerical calculations are 
ob,-iousl
- again"t the enemy ànd that the military problem 
regarded merel." as a mechanical thing (that is a thing 
upon the map e."timated by the number, of bayonets, guns, 
power of munitionment, etc" and presupposing both 
parties equal in moral factors) is clearly sohTed at Verdun 
already against the Germans. it follo\\ s that the GermaIl 
(;eneral Staff is persisting in attack for rea
ons other 
than the strictly calculable military reasons upon \\ hich 
one usually expects strategical action to be conducted, 
1 ha\'e indeed seen one and only one e:o.plan.ltion 
modifying "uch a conclusion, It proceeds from the pen 
of a man whom all his readers ha\'e learnt to respect, 
who \\ rites as a ci\'ilian and even a
 a professor, but whose 
\\Titing ha", especially in the last few wceks. desern-dly 
attracted uni\'crsal attention in P<tri,.;. If I read him 
aright this critic (\\ ho may be reMl in the Dcbats new
- 
paper) concei\'es that the enem.y continues because the 
French command will not now let him lca\'e off, In 
other words he is in the position of which one reads so 
often tactically in the old battles, .. he is no longer free 
to break ofi the action," He is .. acnochl'," .. Huoked 
on," If ht' cease.., to attack he will he at once counter- 
cI ttacked under condition
 which he cannut support. 
This, I think it is sug
ested. explains the continued 
\\ aste of men upon his side. 
:\Iuch colour is lent to it bv the tactics the French havc 
been pursuing during all thè last se,-en wecks. 
Roughly what happens is this. TIll' enemy mas
es a 
\'astl\" superior number of men to rush some spctor of the 
Frenèh cO\'l'ri
 line. lbU.llly he faib. Oncf' in so many 
times he succeeds. He g.lilb SOI1H' a.-res: picks up l10t a 
few wounded men in the trendlf'
 he has ruslll'd, He 
smashes up a certain number of trel1ch mort.lr
 amI 
machine guns. But all that at an cxpen
f' quite uut of 
proportion to the result. He par
 in these attack." ,say 
four of his 1l1èn to put one Frenchman out of actIOn. 
But the French, ,though not fighting for ground but for 
numhers, uSllallv reply to such a 5111'Ce'-;S by a counte
- 
attack in which they reco\"er the ground or a part of It 
at an expelbe in their own men superior to the e:o.pense 
of the enem\'. 
On the ba"1ance they are still hea, ily the gainers. But 
they would be much more heavily the gainers if they nf'ver 
coùnter-attacked at all upon a "large ...'-ale, \\'hy then, 
do they deliberately sacrifice a certain fraction of their 
force "in thus couÌ1ter-attacking) The critic wl]l)m I 
ha ,-e quoted \\ ollid scem to belie\"(' tlMt thi
 i" donc in 
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order to If hook on" the enemy and make it impossible 
for him to stop his continued ruinously expensive and 
futile attack. 
It may be so, But I believe if one could get into the 
mind of the German General Staff one would find that the 
motives of the enemy's action were mainly based upon 
his own initiati\'e. I believe that he is attacking of his 
0\\ n will for the mo,,1 part, I belie\'e from the long lulls 
with which 11(' ha
 interrupted the action that he ('ould 
still break it of( altogether without disa
ter. .-\nd [ 
consider that this moti\'e of his is made up of certain 
ingredients the proportion between which it is difficult 
for us to judge, but the presence of all of \\ hich 'we can 
confident1\- a..;sume 
It i..; cl'l:tain that among the ingredients of the enemy's 
the
i..; arc :- 
(I) The conception that the continued losses of the 
Frenrh though realtiwly far lighter than his own \
 ill ulti- 
match- shake Frencb moral, 
(2) 'That thp moral of his own army requires of the 
enem:\' thp actual entry of (;erman troops into the geo- 
graphical area called Verdun. or failing that the con- 
tinued ad\'ance at no matter what cost and no matter 
how 510\\'Iy, from one point of territory to another upon 
t]1(' spdor of Yprdun. 
(3) That not only docs the German army reqUIre ,>nch 
1/10/ of sustenance, but that the German domestic opinion 
al..;o requires it. 
(-\-) That neutral opinion would be affected partiClI- 
]arly in countriès not military but economically po\\erful. 
b
 the" taking" of Ycrdun town and is in 
ome degree 
aHected by the fact that the German armie..; in this sector 
å(h-ance fÌ'om point to point. For one lay cidlian ob- 
"erver who con
iders the nature of the offensin> dnd the 
defensin' and i..; acquainted with the now rapidly dcclining 
m<in pm\ er of Germany there arc a thou,>and whose 
c..;timate of succe"s or failure i
 "impl
' a mo\'pnwnt upon 
the map. howe\"l'r slihht. 
I ..;a
 that the...(' ingredienb in yariuus proportions make 
up the Germ,U1 the"is; and ofthpse it is dear that the first 
;
 hI' jm the most important. The Germans mu..;t belieye 
that the continucd :--train. no matter at what co"t to 
them..;eh'cs. is likely to ('"haust French ciÙlian endurance 
and military \ ihOllr. He may bl' quite wrong. Per- 
sonally I bdip\ e him to be quite wrong. But my point is 
t h,lt he i..; \\ orking- for a mora] effect of which the chid 
IMrt \\iIl be e:\.pe
ienced. he imabines. in France itsdf. 
{'pon the other 
i(k the French thesi... i
 what we have 
so often dðcrihed Thdt ,,0 long a..; the enem
' continues 
under this erroneous impre..."ion he is playing the g:ame 
01 thl' .\Ilil", 

 0\\ it is \'Cry important. it we are to judg:e the \'alm' 
of :'itlwl the...i..;. to di"con>r what the ndturp of the enen1\"'''' 
!oodCI itil'(' i:--, \\lth thi... object I ha\C giHn in detail the 
stor
' oEihe third COqb, and I think th(' enemy's immense 
'-acrifìce c may further hp under..;tood hy con..;idering the 
thing as a whole 
It i" dear upoQ general principles that an offensive 
thlb conducted win al\\ ay
 lo
e vel'\, man,' more men than 
the dpff'11siw oppose(r tò it. Each part
" 
nffers roughh' 
1111' "al11e los__es from artillery pounding before mo\.ement 
anò the' moment mO\-ement cakes place the attacking 
part
' ]oces out of all proportIon to the de ff'11CP , 
\\"hen 1110\"('ment has rea...ed the attaching party suttf'rs 
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I T i" now at la"t po"sibl(' to define with exactitude 
the rate at which the (;erman man-power has been 
dr;l\\ n upon in the course of the c,unpaign, fh., 
, evidence' with regard to the calling up of earh clas" 
h romplcte. and wp can follow exactly the whole proce
" 
of ,'xhalbtion' The ],Ist reserves òf tlw active arm\' 
all called up in tJ1(' hrst 1hree month.... an nornhtl recruit- 
ment f'xhau<.,ted in the fìr
t 1\\I'lye, the unlit men re- 
l'xamined and pre
"l'd in a__ fal ,1:; po
sible in the dutumn 
of la..,t year. the calling up of the \ery younge...t lad..; in 
D('('I mbf'r, and the complete drying up of recruiting 
po" (>1' b
' the fOnd of H)I.'), 
I propo..,e tf, put the whole thing thio; WPek in tabular 
fOI m bdore m\, readers, 
Tiw pnhlicatÍon of thi..; all important matter ha-; b
cn 
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again in' one of two ways, Either he fails to enter any 
portio;} of the positions of the defence, in which case his 
swarm flows back suffering terribly heavy punishment 
from the opponent'..; artillery; or he makes good, but 
makes good upon a spnt <chich the hcavv gUlls behind his 
opponent's line hm'e tn a yard and immediately deluge with 
'IJ.'hat the French call " crushing fire." The offensive has 
not the samf' ad\'ant,lge again<;t the deÍC'nders bt'cause the 
line upon which the grmter pal t will retire i
 not thus 
accurateh' knO\\ n, It ha" to be sought out and marked 
down I,lter. .\gain.,t these nece'....,arily highly superior 
losses of the offensive the only point against the defensi\'e 
is that position__ oLCllpied by the offensi\'e at the end of 
its attack may be di:--org:anised and suffer locally some 
abnormal lo
': through disl)rgani..;ation-but then it is 
t]1(-' \\ holt> point of a dden..;i\'e to prevent that. If that 
took place on any large scale the defensi\'e would break 
down, and the continued dnd complete success of the 
dcfensi\,p policy for month
 in front of '"erdun pro\ es 
that it ha
 not brohen do\\ n 


The \Veek's Events 


,\\'hat ha..; heen happening this week at Verdun is a 
mere' rt'J)etition of all that we ha\'e been discus-.ing here. It 
has been on rather a larger scale than usual, but it C:\.- 
emplifie<; e\ er
r point pn cisdy, You have attack after 
attack which does not properly lea\'e its trenches because 
it is caught in thc t1r!oot bound-for example, the two 
di\'ision..; tr.' ing to get out of the (" rows' \Yood last Sunda\'. 
'\"011 ha\'e the first ma"...ed attack launched against the )Io[t 
Homme which the FreHch e.,til11ate at about 50,000 
bayonets, repelled----:and lea\ ing the verv large proportion 
of 1.'),000 dead. \ on hd\ l' the French local counter- 
offensi\'e at J>ouanmont pro\'oking: another swarm attack, 
estimated at ..;omething .like 1\\ 0 di\ ision s , 
ay, in practice, 
20.000 bdyonets. or a httle 11"";";. and retaking, at terrible 
expense, the ruin" (If thl' fUI t \\ hich are immediately 

nhjected to the "crlbhing fire which knows everv 

'ard of the spot, Yon ha\'e the hea\'y massing of men 
for the ru..;hing of Cumipre
. the French local counter- 
attack recovering half Cumii're", and YOU \\iIl certainh' 
ha\ e, before these line..; are in print. anòther great massed 
attack to rush (umii.re..; ag.lin \\ith the usual quite dis- 
proportionate e"pen...e in men' the preliminary bom- 
hardlllent wa<; alread
' notified in telegrams of Tuesdav. 
I ha\-e not seen e\ idence as to the sectors from which 
these fresh Cermdn di\'i...ions arc drawn, saye the public 
announcement hv thp French thdt the\- had identified 
two Ba\-arian di\'i"ions. which had èome from the 
English front. But 
t the enem
' is determined to play 
th(' French game here he can still continue 
o long as oui 
dekl
si\'l'., whid
 is ,trictly ordered upon e\-ery part of 
the Ime. gn'es hun rope He may <;till \\ ithdraw di\"Îsions 
from his e\-cr we,lkening lint. (renìember that his effectives 
a.re now dedinin
 in, m
mber) to melt them away at 
\ erdun. and he \\ III stIll hnd that defence almost passi\-e 
and nnprO\'oked to ,my g:re'dt COllI1ter-mo\-e, I t is for 
him to decide tlw ddte upon \\ hich such a polin' will de- 
termine his inahilitv to 
tand against the main' counter- 
offensi\'e of the .-\llie", .-\t pre"ent he would seem to desire 
a ha.;tening of that date, and he is the best judge of his 
own affairs. 


Recruitn1ent 


permitt..d in FIance I take it for granted. therefoT<'. 
that it..; pnhlic,-I1ion \\ill al"o hI' pl'!mitted in England. 
for 1 han' ('on1\' to bdip\ e that the failure to inform th(' 
public of Yit,11 thin
s of this "ort is due not to caution. 
but merely to 
loth and lack of co-ordination beh\een 
the \ arious pt'opll' rbpon
iblc, 
Indt'l'd. tlIf're is no po
siblc re'ason wIlY such information 

honld hdp the t'nf'm
 ' . 
1 twill 1)1' found. .lnd I ,-hall ('omment upon the fart 
in a monwnt. th,lt the dati 
 nO\\ officially known agre(' 
\"l'ry l':\.actly \\ith tIll' appro"il11.ltp L
timates which han' 
appeared from tinlP to time in the colnmns of L-\ "D &. 
\\" \I rR, 
FÌI"t. a" to the original German acti\'e .lrm\,. \\'c 
prl'mi"'l'd th,lt the ld...t recruib and resen'cs of this were 
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already summoned and present in October, Iqq., (" The 
last reserves and the la
t rl'cruits " was the phrase used). 
As a matter of fact, that date after \\hich no elements of 
recruiting from the old actin army arc disc ow red is 
Xovembér I
t, Iqq, 
On that ddll: - 
on?mber bt, H)q-all the imme- 
diately available men of the German Empire hd.d been 
put into the ficId, The acti\"e army in a conscript country 
means, of course, all thu:-.e men stilI alive and of military 
age and able to pa:-., the doctor \\ ho hayp in th(' past 
received full militan trd.inin:?:, 
I need hardly pt)int lIut that the c'(han"tion of this 
recruiting ground, after only three months of \\ar, wa..; 
I1t'Vpr dreamt of \\llf'n < ;('rman\' foolishly compelled 
\u..;tria to join her in an unpro\'okèd attack upon Europe, 
The wastage had been at an cnormou..;l
' higher wte 
than thc General staft had evcr concci\wl po<;-.;ihle. 
Rehind the .\dive Corps was the so-called" Erntz " 
ReseH'(', Germany, it i..; well knO\\ n, did not train ('\'en' 
pO:'osible man as France did, for instanre, or Bulgaria, 
She thought it sufficient \\ ith her prepondclant numbers 
and rapid increasp in population to train about half of 
them. Thp t'XTh'" , that i" the young men tit for seH'itT 
but not actuall\" incorporated, were given a certain amount 
of training, or at least mO:'ot of them \\ ere It \\ å<; 
(',drulaìt'd that the training could 01" <;uppIenwnted during 
the C011rst' of a war, and that this bod\" \\(mld act a:-. a <;ort 
(If re<;ervp for feeding the \\ a
tage of the arm\" should ,t 
campaign last :-.0 long as to begin to exhaust the acti\'j 
army itself. These men Were summoned by classt>:-. from 
almost the beginning of tllf' \\ar. Toe man-pO\\er of 
this bod\" wa<; e'l.hausted on or before the I<;t of Febnun', 
H)I5, Àfter th,tt date all the "Erzatz" rf'sern' hàcl 
been called up, 
This is in part an explanation of the fact which has 
been pointed out more than once in these columns, that 
after February, IQI5, no ne\\ German formations appeared. 
There remained the men altogether untrained between 
20 and 35: th(' last of these Ihtd oepn called up by the 
1st of April, IqIS. Cpon that dd.te all the " normal 
methods" (as the phrase goe..; in conscript countrie:-.) of 
recruiting tIll" tremendous wa-.;tage had been ('mplo
'ed, 
The young clas<;ps 'q and 'IS had he('J1 called up by that 
time-a<; we :-.hall set' in a moment, ,md these al"o, lad..; 
of 20 or little less, may be regd.rcled a..;" normal ,. mat('ri,d. 
Everyone who had actually been trained as a 
oldier, 
t'verybody who had been partially trained and kept in 
reserve; evervbodv who had not been trd.ined at 
all, but who 'was at least physically capable had been 
summoned, the untrained however, only up to and in- 
cluding the age of 35. 
Technically, military age extends to 45. but in the 
years between 35 and 40 (which arc but a small proportion 
of any army) the great mas.; of men arc better used upon 
communications and subsidiary \\(Irk than in till' field - 
though this modi1ìcatioll applÍes, of rOHrse. far kss to a 
small professional arm\' in constant training- and with per- 
petual seIl'rting and \\et'ding out than it dOl,.... to ,I con- 
script forcp a point which has been somewhat ob..;cured 
therefore in the judgment of Englishmen hitherto bp<;t 
acquainted with professional armies alone, The re- 
maining margin of wholly untrd.ined men b,tween 35 
and 40 had been all called up br tht' month of July, IQI5. 
In f'xact1y the first year of the war, therefore, not 
onlv had all normal method" be.'n used, but I'Yerv nun 
who wa<; even technically of military age and who had 
pa<;spd the doctor, \\as under arms. 
There remained now onlv the ff abnormal''' methods, 
The word " abnormal" is -rather mi..;leading, though it 
i" current, as I have said, in all con<;cript countrie" 
The \"ord .. exceptional" would b
 perhaps a more 
accurate one to us{ in Fngli..;h, Part of the", method<; 
art' indet'd abnormal. such a..; the USf' of men who 
an' not realh' tit, th" .. inefficient-." and th.' U.;I' of 
\"er
' young lad", But other "abnormal" methods. 
such a..; the taking of a boy just before hi<; 20th hirth- 
da\", or ju...t after it that is, a year <;oonpr than th 
practire in time of peart., . 1ft , not "ahnorlllJ.i" in th" 
ordinary "Plb(, that i.... thl'\" do not III opo" a 
train 
upon IUlIn,m natur(' or thl' ..;priOll"; lowerin" of militaT\' 
..;tanddrd..; \t ,un r.lk th{ .. ahnorm LI m
tho
l" to 
\\ hich all con,aipt countri( hn', h, 'n ]'I :lu
 'cl bv th 

. verit\' of tit' \\,LI, and not (
'rnnuv aha, inrhd' th, 
c,Llling lip of tltr \ Olin!.. 'r 1"1,1" lIptil 1111 
 ,t lI"it j ' 
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'oung lads of IS and ('Yen incIudt the usin[!, wheren'l' 
IhL can be foun
 for them, of men physically' inefficient; 
the Fr
nch caU It combing out of the cripple..;." 
It \\lll be remembered that I suggested man\ months 
ago in L.-\XD & \\".HFR, and upon "e\eral occasfon", that 
this necc.,,,ity for abnormal recruitment- tht' l'xhau:-.tion 
of the efficient resern".,-might cOllle a
 earl\' a-" :\0\ ember 
II}I5, ,md could not be delayed later than'the end of the 
year. The e\'idence no\\' a \'ailable amply confirms this 
judgment and shows that it was in it<; tentatiw form too 
ff consen:ativt';:' A"" a matter of fact, the "combing out 
of tht' ('npples (an f'
aggerated and slang phrao;t J beg,lI1 
as earl
' a<; October, I<)IS, 
Ien who had f,tikd to 1M"" 
the doctor were required to pn'<;{'nt tltl'lll:-.c1n... {nr rt'- 
e'l.amination in that month and the proc"'" went on all 
through Xoyemher. It \\'a.... n'ry ..;en'rt'. 


Invalids Called for Service 


I ha\'c received through prÏ\"ate correspomknts (''(- 
ample;; of its se\'erity, )len ha\-p open summoned for 
auxiliary duties .....ho '\'ere reallv il1\'alids: men "0 much 
im"alids' that they were regarded a<; il1\ alid:-. in .civilian 
life. )Ien who have lost <"ome neres"an' limb or organ, 
an I'P' or a hand or even a kg, could he put to certain 
dutil's and were put to thl'm, En'fY po

ible man \\ a" 
taken, For in<;tance, in tIll' dutie<" of ...ef\"ing the IH'an' 
artillery hf'hind the lines a maimed man can 'do a certaiìl 
amount of work; pven a man with one ann can turn a 
hand-\\ heel and help tu travt'rs(' a gun, and en'n a man 
with one leg can help to load a wagon with shell or dri\ I a 
vehide: and it goe..; \\ ithout saying that the very worst 
cases can be used in garrison work. the 
uard of neutral 
frontiers and prison camps, etc, ,\t an
 ratl', by the 
end of ::'IJoyember, IC}I5. every po-"sible inefficient who 
could do anything at all had been drafted into the <;en'ice, 
r\<, to the calling up of the Y<JUnger rlas",,
 it \\a"" ,L"; 
follows: 1'he acti\'c armv, the am1\' that i11\'atkd France 
and won at Tannenberg-includcd class 'IJ, hut not clas.; 
'q,. In other words, exc
pt for tht' voluntetT" its 
\'Olmgest men were men of 21. For the vear att.lched to 
à class in a con"cript <;ystem signifi(':-. the Yt\U' \\ ithin 
which a young man ,tttain-- his 20th hirthd,L\', TIll' 

"oungest ìn('n \\ ho marrIwd (('xct'pt tll(' \"ohmtl'el'" in 
Jul
T, I<iq. for the de<;trl1dion of France, \UTe Illl'n who 
attained tlwir 21St birthday at some time in the yt'ar 
IC}q, dl1d as the armies did not move until the beginning 
of Au
ust, that is, until more than half the ve,tr wa<; O\"er, 
most 'of the youngest class incorporated in them (the cIa"s 
IqI3), were men who had already passed their 21St hirth- 
day, while the rest were over 20 and approaching 21. 
Class 1914, that is, voung men born in the course of 
the year 18<)-1-, a year-younger than the youngest men 
already in the army, \\ere calkd up in :\on
mbcr ami 
Decembf'r, H) 1-1-, after the fìr:-.t ,; or -1- month<; of war. 
TIlt' Ccrman system i" to train these recruits for a COI11- 
paratively <;hOl:t time hdore they an [rcl into tlH' fighting 
units. It is a system whi('h the Frenrh cppied, dis- 
covered to he a weakne"s, and r.l.pidly abandnnl'd; sub- 
stituting for it a murh longer period of training. On the 
other hand, whilt, we mark it..; unwisdom, we mu...t 
rememb('r that the <;t'rman Empire had little ('hoin'. 
In its enormou<; wastage of men it had to tbC its new 
reunit"" a<; soon as possihl(': whill' the Frenrh were 
<;upportcd hy powerful Allie" who had not u";t'd anything 
like their a\"ailahle man-power. 
The (
erman das..; II}I5 \\'a..; not called up until the 
month of )Iay, 1915, The proce"" of tallil'g th('111 up 
la<;ted into June, At thi" point, th.' f'nd of the first year, 
countin
 classes '14 and 'IS. all " normal" methods were, 
a..; w
 hl.Vf' <;f'
'n, exhJ.u
ted, B'cIt after this after the lir..;t 
year of .....ar, the pro
'f.;;<; nf callin
 up the young m-'n 00- 
cJ.m ,'xceedingly rapid, The cia" nlI6 wa<; actually SUI11- 
man "I in Au
ust and was all pn';-.ent at the training 
rentn <; hy the end of Septembpr. I ha\Te in the"e rolull1n..; 
n'p
atedly alluded to the a\"erage p.'liod of training- 
L1lo\\'ed during the war in Germany a,., bell1g about 4- 
months and commented on it"" brevit
". TIll' l'xpf'rienCl' 
nO\\' a \'ailabit' a..; 1'\ icienrp, of cla<;" I<iI(1 ('onfirm<; thl' 
time-limit which \\,b when I \\!tllt it little mon than ,t 
"onj('dun'. fht' (;('r.111an<;, a:, WI' han' 'el1 al \'cnhm, 
put it into ill(' field in largl' numb!'l" jll"Ì fOllr I1l(JIlth" 
,!fter calling it IIp, 
horth' ,lft<'rw,ml.... in Dt'u'l11b'r IqI ') 
I.1...t n,.t ,'mh'r tilt' Lleot cI.I"..., rfJTï. \\:1" (',III,'d "I', 
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t ha-; not yet appeared in the field (I think) but it 
mIbt shortly do so. 
From the' abpve it appear
 that the man-power of the 
Gprman Empire had been called upon in it,: totality bv 
the end of la-;t \ ear. 
1'here no\\ n:main" nothing but the leld" \\ ho glO\\ up 
as the \\ar proceed,." fhe clels,,: l{jlð, mon' than hellf of 
\\ hom at thi,., momL'nt elre not) et IS years of age, ma\' 
have be.'n already warned and will at anv rate be \\ arned 

oon. Behind them at a year's intervaì come the class 
1')11), and ..;() on, Rut the wa<;tage of this \\ar i<; man\' 
t imc , mure rapid than the recruitment availahle from the 

'onnger cla'
",,,. lor8 may he thrown into the fra
' 
lwfor
' the cnd of t hi" veal' and allowing for the nece..:<;arv 
, l n' nnnwruu" I'xcmptions among such \-onng hoy
, ï"t 
\\ ill not furni..;h more than 
oo,ooo individual-; and 
probahly lec'" and the:,>' will he of exceedingly poor 
quality. The (
erman wastage per year is not 
oo,ooo, 
nor t\\ice that fi
un', nor fou.r times that figure. It is 
more like sit or !,,','C/l time,., that figurL'. 
rhe po-:ition may be judged hy the following tahle, 
\d1Ïch i" hoth ,.,imp\{' and accurate, ami which it ,\flUid 
ht' wen to retain in an future judgmenb of the po-:ition, 
for it pn cent.; in the most e\romentary form hoth the ratl' 
of px:hau...tinn of (
('rmany and her present 
ituation. 
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The Enemy's Own Evidence 


The mo
t remarhable piece of evidence ronfinnatory 
ot .the abon' i" the pain<: .1t which the (;erman Staff han' 
hf'en to confu",c nt'utral opinion (and I dare.;ay panichv 
opinion among the enemie,., of Germany a., well) by the 
nrrulating to the neutral pn ; of a statf'ment which I 
I .tn only criticise as clumsy, 
Thi,., 
tatel11ent wa<; is,.,ued, I bclit've, in the course of 
the preq'nt \\eek, probahly about TUbdav or \\'ednes- 
day, I t first indulgps in generalities which have no 
pa,rticular \ alue, and which are only meant to produce an 
,'ffert, such a<." that (
ermany ha
 plenty of men" awaiting 
th.. call to various front.;." In other words, that a gre,tl 
man
- of the C,'rnhUl men in uniform, like French, 
l
u"'>i.m, and all other men in uniform are not at am' 
I)ne moment in the trenche'>. It then g
e.., on to say th.it 
(;ermany i<; 0 full of 111en that there i<; no rc al nen -<..itv of 
putting men of o"er 40 into thf' trencht: ;, A" no bi'lli- 

/-'rent '" er put" any appreciable number of nwn OVf'r 40 
mto the tl pncht, , thf' <,tatenwn t i,., ohviou,.,lv addre"<;lCl to 
the.. n \\ho .In' not ,'riou.;l:,>' follo\\ing the 'war .1t ,tll- t.. 
\\ hat 1 Ihual1\- r,lther irrt'\ erenth' called" eneralopinion," 
But aftt r thl generalitif', \\hich tellih nothin j there 
a " 1 \' n markahl,' pic of <;t.1ti,.,tic__ dinll
I'd, 
TIll' (,erman author itil" ( I tin to tl'll U'" tll<lt thf'\ an 
a Ulell hom thl' youn!-."I cla..;".:- .. 01 .
o (JO!) IlL"!uit-. .1 
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month a long a c the war Ia<:ts." 30,000 recruits a 
munth is J6o,ooo a \ ar. .-\,> the reader ha
 seen, I 
<"hould han' put it a -little higher. I should have said 
that the ]ad
 (little mon than boys who form the lo\\,est 
yparh cia: availabl( for e.:\. am plc , Iq18 this year, 
Ìq19 Ìle.:\.t YL'ar, and,.,o , n. boy, mu...t of \\hom \\hen they 
arc called, \\ ill b...: ]l,.., than 11) 
 ear:, of age), might at a 
sque..zf' have fmni.,hed 
OO,OOIJ. It \\ould have been 
400,000 of ('xceedingl:,> bad material, but I think that 
number could be cùmbf'd uut. Ho\\ever, the Germans 
tell u" it is Ie ,and \\e mu,.,t b... grateful to accept their 
own. t .;timatl. 
:\11\\ thi,., i... the puint \\hcrf' II all this German circular, 
like ,,0 many of the (
erman cir('ulat
, clum<;\'. It aims 
at affccting the 1(.1-.t ilbtlllcted opinion all1l;ng neutrals 
and for th,tl matter among bplligl'rent:" :\'0 doubt that 
method ha__ it... value, But nothing is bf'ing done mean- 
\\ hill' to counteract the in,.,truclcd comment which follows 
on the heel
 of en'n' '-uch mi
leadil1g- (
ellnan statement. 
Thl' (;,'J man \\'ar Ottìn du'''' not "'I'(';n to be here properly 
,o-ordinatf'd. Thc "!'ntleman who ha<; the ta-:k of 
fabrj, .lÌin
 thi.., <;ort of thing i... not checked by his 
,olle,tgm \\ h( _ hu<,ine it i.; to read the --erious com- 
mentar
' Lm the war publi"hed in ,.,uch papers a" this 
and pmcet'ding from a n'f\' grf'at number of competent 
('ritic.; at thf' head of whom I think W(' must continue to 
pnt C ullJIlI'l F, vJ('r. Thi \\ ork is not compo.;ed of \\ ild 
<..tatf'ml nt. It i a ma of. .Irdull'stimate and analvsi,." 
en ing no doubt often h\- some margin one wa:,>' or the 
other, oftcn "en' uncprtaiu and tent,ltin' from lack of 
( \-idl'ncl, and at an} rate always approxir:lating to a 
truth which can bc' definitely prm cd and which the 
e\'idenc l " when at ]a-t a\ .lilahlc, thoroughly supporb. 
In my opinion tIH' GI'rman \\ ar OtfiCf' under-e
timates 
the value of such dry and detailed but rontinuou<; and 
widcl}' circulated work. It i,., fully pre:-.ènt everywhere 
on the side of the Allie", in the f)lú.lis of Paris for in<;tancf' 
the 1t.fallchesicr Guardian and tilt' .Uorllillg Post in this 
countrv. and in thi" pappr. }lv reader:, \\ill do me the 
iustic.' to note, for in<.,tance, the points already made in 
this articlP, that thp full n-idencf' now avail.1ble \\ ith 
regard to the I alling up of the, arious l,!t'm,'nt., of (
l'rman 
rCI ruitmf'nt not only g('ner'1l1y tallih \\ ith the conclu"ions 
come tn in thi" particul.tr p.tper, but a a rulf' <,hows tho;;(' 
c(lI1dusiol1'; to h r,Jther con.;( n ati, e than otherwisf' 
In the same \\av we 
a\\' only a, ouple of weehs ago how 
the private li<;b of death, among the German medical 
sen-irL ga\L "ery nl'arly thp same percentage of error 
b;:l\n,en the truth and the offici.11 li<;ts, as has been dis- 
covered upon more general ground.; for larger categories of 
the German armed population. 
Further, the enemy'", 10 and remaining man power 
::1<, \\'orked out in th(--L numerous calculations in French, 
Briti,.,h and neutral c ritic.11 joUl nolI" (best of all in the 
] ulIl'lla! de r;CIl, _ \ . orn'.;pond., to what would be normall\T 
his pu:--itiou in <:uch a war <1<; thi" on tlw analogy of all the 
otlll,'r heIlig-r'rent 1'0\\ l'h, \\ hen a... hi;; ...tatl'm
rits propo.;e 
CtlJlditions ....() ahnormal a
 to bf' miralulous, 
Therl' i
 in thi... 'er
 circular w \\ hich I am alluding 
an (',,-ample of thry.." ;J ,umed miracle when '\l
 ,11\' told 
that nearl" <) 10th... uf the (
erman wounded are lit 
...hnrth- aften\ard" .. tt' n'''ume thf' mo,.,t arduous military 
dutie...
 That is rnbbi,.,h, and the man who "rites it 
mIht know that it i
 rnbbi:--h. You can keep the names 
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of men who have' been wounded on your lists. and a pro- 
portion beÍ\wen 8 and f) IOth
 can be put to some sort of 
work, if we include a-: "work" anythin
 whatsoever 
connected with the sen,ice of an army, but the putting 
in of the word "arduous" make:,. the whole thing 
ridiculous.' The number of wounded men who can go 
back to c
actlv tllf' same work as they If'ft before they were 
woundf'd and do it a..; well i,.. not - f) IOths nor 8 -wths. 
nor 7 roths, nor even, if we take the ..;;e\'erest tests, quite 
broths, .\nd Germanv is no better off here than France 
or England or Ital v or' anvbod\' else. \ \' e all hm'e very 
good hospitals no\
' with 'thoròughly efficient and quifc 
sufticienth' numerous staffs \\'e are all Europl'ans, and 
we art' alÌ human being--, The l1atnre of our projectiles 
i... all much tlw same, The charaïter, effect and duration 
of wounds inHicted does not in an\' miraculous manner 
increase in scverity when the body 'iuffering them is 
French or English, nor as miraculousl." decrease when 
the body suffering them is some unfortunate German. 


Better Late than Neyer 


Mv readers may be interested to read the following 
5c\,'n passage's. 
J. Pt'op!t' 'W01lt/a 7f'hat is reall\' hapþ{'1lin
 {II r'(,'dl/ll. 
al/d lose thell/sel..,.s in cmli,'durfs <l'!I\' the Gt'I man (ommalld 
pasi.\ts in Bl' f1T\G I fS IIE.\D AG \1:\"Sr .\ STO:\"E 
\L\LL. 
z. IIilldCl1bur/? is said to ha.'e obscr'i'ed flwt the militar\' 
situation 0/ Gcrlllanv is brilliant bul 'iL'ifllOut prospects 
It is a close olOuf!.h appro\Î/1/ation to the truth and the! 
HE.\L fRO{'BLE .\ T :\1.\I:\" HE.\D()L\RTER
 )ICS r 
HF TO FI:\"D \ \L\Y m'T OF THJ.: DIP.\SSE I:\" 1'0 
WHICH THE DECISIO:\" TO ,\ TT.\CK A l' YERDCX 
HAS LED THE GEIÜIA:\" -\R:\IIES, 
3. Ire regard the German persistence in error as sheer 
obsl i nac\,. 
4, There has been sraredy a1l\' chall[?e i1l the silualion 
(lIId none, cerlainl\', to justif\' the immense sacrifice of 
German life which has markcd this most tragic ePisode 
oj the ,ear. The Germalls cOlltinue to nhaust their ann\' 
be/ore T"erdll1l to the point of ,\terminalion, They hring 
11P di1'2:sions in reseYi'e from e,'en' qu(//Ier ,d'ae onc is 10 
be found, and each fresh contribution means a fr!!sh assault 
{Il1d {/ fresh repulse. 
5, Our 
Inrious ,Illies ha;'c I.del the mon\' at arm's len!:lh 
lor the lasl I.e'o lIIonths, hare punished him se;'erdy and 
ha;'. pre 'C1llt'd !l1m from senrinR a single þoinl, 
(I, 1'1,,' (;er11lan.\ cheer up their country bv 
declaring that thC\' arc erhau
tinf( the French reser,'Cs. and 
there is 110 a onder that the\' should trv to do so, for opinion 
in G<'Yman
' is becomÙu: l'I/<'Ymted an.l deþressed, The 
French praclice ha,> bem to gi,'c dit'isiolls a rest afler serious 
figlztinr: in order to prat'llt their qualit\' frolll dderim atin,: 
and file\' can afford to do so b.'c/lIIse Ih,'v ha7'C ,\:\fPLE 
]
ESFR\"ES, tHE GEIDIA'\S .\RE XO r l
 THIS 
FOR1T:\".\TE POSI rIO:\", 
7, r;meral Pé'ain has sold !tis ground inch b\' 1l1cll and 
,'..er.,' inch at the þrice 01 (;ermall li;:cs, He has 1lc..er been 
unreasonable, aMd <<,hen flit' (;ermans ha<:e beC1l ;f'illing to 
pav Ihe e\OJ bilanl price ;e-hich he asks for ground ,they ha..e 
been allmt,ed to ha;'e 11. 
The abo,-e extracts are not taken from back numbers 
of L'\
D & '\Y:\TER. They are quotations from the Times 
of 
Iay 25th. Apart from the use of rather extreme 
adjecti\-es thf'v confirm the "iew that has been repeatedly 
and consistently expressed in this paper in the face of a 
good dpal of criticism. Its truth is prO\'ed in a remark- 
ahle degree by the events of the past week during which 
the enemy has secured insignificant local advance without 
as \'et any strategica\ result, and that at a gigantic cost 
in men. H. BELLOC' 


It was with regret that no mention was madf' of :\"ewfound- 
, land, .. our olde"t Colony" in the Ston' of the Xations, toM 
in the F i\'c Kation..; nuÌnber of LA '\D'& \\',\TFR last week. 
The con tribution on which we were relying f,lill'd to reach us, 
\\'e havc now rffeived detail" but too late fOl this numher. 
The omi",ion will be marlp good in our ne\.t i..sue, 
:-IIcs<;f..., John )Iurray ha\'e just issued a shilling volume 
entitled I nlanlrv Scouting, hy Lieut. Cameron, a scouts' 
officer \\ ith service e'-perience of the work he detail;;, The 
hoo1-.. wiII be found a completp and concise e,-position of 
infantrv "Louting-, and is one to hp recommended. not onl\' 
to officers speci
ny intereo.;ted in reconnai..,sance worh., hlit 
al..;;o to all infantry officers. who \\ill tind it of great a-;-:i"tance 
ill prl'paring Iednrps for their l11f'n. 
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Les Jacinthes (Blue-Bells) 
By E
lILE CA
D.I:\FRTS. 


Le del est tom1:)é par terre ! 
II v en a tant 

Oì'lg les bouleaux blancs, 
Tant SOliS les frÞnes gTÎ<.., 
Qu' ou ne \'oit plus Ie vert des tiges, 
II V en a tant et tant et tant- 
Frlsson d'amour, printemps fleuri- 
QIIE' Ie wrtige 
You" saisit. 
II yen a tant qu'on nf' peut plus 
}larcher sans marcher dessus. 
II y en a tant qui dansent 
Et qui rient 
Qll'on nf' sait plus 
OÙ Ie ciel commence 
Et où la terre lìnit. 


Le del est tombé par terrc! 


Il fai t si bleu 
Sous les :frênes g.'is, 
11 f.1Ît si bleu SOliS les grands hêtrL'", 
Frisson d'amour, printemps fleuri- 
Ou'on croirait être 
En Paradis, 
II fait plus bku que Ips crevasscs 
De la }Ier de Glace, 
Plus bleu que les lac,; d'ltalie, 
Plus bleu que le
 ypux 
Des Bienheureux 


1"n honne e'st tomb{' par terrc ! 


nest couché 
Parmi les jacinthe's, les bras el1 crOIX 

on k'
pi a roulé 
A quelqueo.; pas de là, 
II a un petit troll rand 
Au milieu du front. 
11 dort d'tm profond sOlnmeiI: 
Et sa tête, sur la mou;;se. 
Dans son auréole rouS";;f' 
Luit comIlle un soleil. 


l\Iai. r f) 16. 
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Garden 10\'1'1'5 will find much to aw,'h.en their i!1teJ'(',,! in The 
T1't'iI-Col1sid<'Yed (;ardcn. hy L Y. King (H. r. Bat...forel, !.tel" 
85. 6cl, nN,). 'Irs, King is An1Prican, <111\1 she write" of 
,\ merican flnra and .\merican gardens, but the root principh- 
01 succe"sful gardening .is the same thronghout ,Ill the \\ orId, 
and the chief charm in this hook lie..; in tit(' fdct th,1I its author 
100'e;; her subject, and had li\'ecl with dml stmli,'d it in no 
common degree, The serips of photographs with which tIll' 
work is illu..trated add!" greatl\' to its \'al\lE', b\lt all de\"ott'e,> 
of the garden \\ ill lind that the te\.t \\ ill keep them intl'rc-;ted, 
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War 


By Arthur Pollen 


L .\ST week I was one of a party on a naval 
tour. '\"e saw something of the coa
t patrol, 
of shipb\!ilding, ?f the t\m main diÜ..ioIls 
of the (.rand Heet. .\t the headquarters 
of one of the sections of the trade route defences we 

aw a sample of the new navy that the submarine 
blockade has called into existence, Apart from the 
captain in command and a staff of perhaps half a dozen 
naval officers, practically the whole of this force is 
commanded by na'"al pensioners, merchant, trawler 
and drifter 
kippers, and mates promoted to command 
on the strength of an aptitude sho\\ n since this force 
was organised, The crews are wholly taken frum 
the trading craft, the fisheries, the codsters and long,...hore- 
men, Bl'sides this tIw attack of hostile aircraft is part 
of the commanding officer's duty. He has, therefore, 
fixed and mobile guns, and great coveys of seaplanes, 
from the largest to the smallest, under his orders. 
The chief part of the work lies in the keeping of the 
war route clear of mines and the unceasing patrol main- 
tained to counter the submarines, These arc grim and 
gloritied forms of fishing and Qf deep-sea hunting, The 
sport of kings has become the sport of what, in more 
normal times, is one of the least royal of classes. Onl
T 
those to whom a sport is a business could have developed 
the thing so rapidly and with such astonishing- success. 
It is fierce and merciless. and calls equally for courage 
and for cunning. It has created a new brotherhood 
betwcen the Roval );avy and the coasting and the fishing 
navies--a brothèrhood born of a common danger, fostered 
by a common aim. and crowned b," an uncommon SUCCe,...'" 
3Ìine-sweeping is ah\ays a periloùs business, for excellent 
a
 is the design of the German mine, and, if possible. 

till more ðcellent its workmanship, it does not always 
happen that these devilish contrivances keep their depth. 
Their cables do not always hold, and the rule that a 
mine. once tile' cable is broken, is thrown out of action. 
is one too often di-.;11Onoure<f by non-observance, And, 
apart from mines, the sweepers àre exposed to gun attacks 
from subnMrines, So while those specially detailed for 
the larger game of submarine hunting both seek and 
encounter the greater danger, all, though unequally, are 
e:o.posed to it. 
The keeping of the war route for merchant ships io;; a 
different job entirely from s\\eeping for the safe passage 
of the main fleets across the X orth Sea. And the sub- 
marine patrol is again a totally different thing from that 
maintained for carn"ing on the commercial blockade, 
For these again entirely new n,Jxal forces ha\'e been 
created. Both are hazardous, and the second incredibly 
exacting, in that it l11\1st be carried on in all wcather
. 
To <Ill of this \\ ork the merchant navy has contributed 
ofji
('rs and men \\ ith ch
erful generosity, a personnel 
wlncll hd.; only tau
ht us III war how high a character is 
dl'wloped by the sea ser\'Íce in time of peace, If you 
take the merchant. fisher, and coast trade men now 

er"ing under the white ensign, and add to them those 
\\'ho, in the 
ervice (If the nation's supply, ha\'e faced the 
Ilew !)('rils of the "Cd, yon \\ ill firid that there is but little 
Ill.lrgin left for "Iack"l'rs, If the (;overnl11ent ha-- been 
ruthk...s in comm.1mlcl'ring ships, the _\dmiraltv hd
 
Ilen-r .had to con
rribe the men. It \\'a
 splendid t;) hear 
the tnbnks of the n.Lval men to'their nf'\\' comrades. not 
Ie:,-- splendid to see how perfectly th
 fi
hennen and other
 
ha\-e fallen into na\"al \\dYS and learned the few na\'al 
art.; they did not know alihLdY, ..., 
Xext "on the Tyne and Clyde we see the two mam 
centres of <;hipbuilding, fhe reader will have 
een 
el
e\\ here picture!->que and döt.aikd accounb of thbe. 
written by the "en' able journali
ts who compo
eù the 
party" For myself r tind it anything but a simple busi- 

}( > eItlwr to analyse my impressions of what r saw, or 
mdl'f'd to recognise e:o.actlv \\'hat those impressions were, 
Tn -.;ay that seeing is believing is not so obÙou
lv true 
as I t s()und
 You ma \' in point of fact 
t:'t' 
o much as to 
bctOme inLTedulou,.., On the 1'.\ ne .1IId Clyde 
hipy.lrd.,,' 


and engine works arc not numbeled by threes and four:;, 
but bv the dozen. It is not the biggest of these that turns 
out, ànd has turned out fur '"ears, a thousand hor
e- 
po\\er a day, Here are battle;hips and battle cruist;rs, 
light cruisers and destroyers, patrol ships anù nunc 
sweepers, some finishing in the tide way, others on the 
stocks, some actually beginning to grow upon the slips! 
before another keel. on a parallel set of blocks, is ready 
for launching-a b
\\ildering panorama of noisy activity 



Iammoth Works 


'\"hat. at a single \"isit. arc yon to make of a firm that. 
in its ordndnce munition works and ship-yards. employs 
between 60,000 and jO,OOO hands; is turning out e\'ery 
form of "essel from the fa:--test and most heavily gunned 
capital ship to the latest of motor-dri"en patrol boats: 
which makes e'"ery nature of naval gun fr0m the I5-inch 
to the I2-pounder. and every form of land gun from the 
giant ho\\ itzer to the Briti
h equi\"alent of the 75; that, 
on the top of all this, is grinding out shell<;-from mon- 
strous things that stand nearly 6 feet high and \\ eigh 
the greater part of a ton, to IS-pounder shrapnel and 
high explosi\'es-and is completing, all told, nearly 
20,000 of all kinds per day? The only single impression 
that is left is that Sir Edward Cre\', 
o far as these t\\'o 
centres are concerned, was well \\ {thin the mark when 
he told our H.ussian yisitor
 that Great Britain was all 
out to win, Here at lea
t e\'erv man, e\"ery machine, 
e\"ery atom of our working capdcity is pledged to the 
great cause. 
Then came the, i"its to the two bases between which 
the Grand Fleet is chieflv diÙded \\ hen not at sea. On the 
Tyne and Clyde we had seen ,...hips in the making. At these 
two bdses we saw the fleet in being, The lines of battle 
cruisers, the vast array of battleships, the att
ndant 
flotillas of cruisers and submarines. e\Tn the seaplane 
ships and the destroyer depots, and the main au:o.iliaries 
for engineering, water suppl
', etc.-with fleets so com- 
posed the great 
pithead r
c\'iews had familiarised tIs. 
\\"hat was a re"elation \\"dS to fmd how in war a fleet, to 
keep in being, calls for the attendance, in addition not 
only of almost uncounted colliers and oil 
hips, but for an 
incredible array of mine sweepers and patrols, to clear 
for it a safe passage and to screen it from subn1d.rines. 
Certainly the fleet to-day is a very difterent force from 
that with which we began the war. The odds against 
the enemy to-day seem, on paper, to be hopeless, 
It is, indeed, impos"ible to set thc,..e \ ast .\rmadas, 
still less possible to conw'rse with the .\dmirab, of 
officers and men who handle them. without wonderin;; 
what arc the enemy',.. real "ie\\'s of his prospects at 
ca, 
The famous XaY
T Law said it W.1S German policy to build 
a fleet so powerful that the strongest na\"y in the world 
could not attack it without heing so reduced in strength 
as to be a ready prey to weaker Powers, The German 
fleet would ha\'e to fight, and the neutral navies would 
have to seize the opportunity which the expected-but 
Pyrrhic -\"ictory of the Rriti,..h would aHord, Is it the 
coyne:,.; (If the neutral-; that ("'plain,.. German ha
hful- 
nl's,..? Failing this, so Bernhardi has expldincd to lb. 
the I:hitish lIeet \\a.; to b(' reduced by attrition, 
:\Iines, subnld.rines, bomb dropping aircraft \\ l'le 
to takc a -.;tead\' toll; of our s\\olkn numbeb, \\"L.ll, 
in 20 months of \\ .11' the tit'et hds gro\\ n b" nearer 20 thdl1 
10 of the largl
t cdpital units so L thdt th
' triple attrition 
has not be
n W'IT effecti\'p. There were an:o.ious months 
no doubt, when" inadequate protection made the sub- 
marine menace hideously serious, Xothing but an 
incredible ,-igilance, a heroic continuing effOl t, could 
ha\'e brought the mine d<Ll1ger to sak proportions, Only 
the culti\'ation of an e'\cellent skill in gunnery could ha\'e 
brought the aircraft threat to nothing, But the 
implc 
fact remains that attrition as a policy has not succeeded. 
\\ hen attrition had done its f',,-pel:ted work, t\\O otl1l'r 
principles wele to be employed to complete our 
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di,,;cUlllhÌlIII Ship"" I I" tl) h di tl d from our lket 
and "'0 it
 
trl'u
th )l'dul'l'ù 1)\ thl :--.1clllil of <.;iugk 
\ I,
",el,,> to h.ln \ th
 tr.lde routt'., .\ hattle erui
pr let 
loo:--e upun thl: .\tlantic '\lHlld attract twu or three to 
c:atch her. Then another" .mld folluw the 11r
t, and then 
a third, so thdt thn e or four Cennan ships \wuld reduce 
the British 
trength by nine or 12, Vi crsion would 
complete the work of attrition, Finally, the principle 
of dit'isioll would make all thing
 ready for the master 
stroke, A couple of ann
T corp
 corted by the older 
battleships would he -;acritìced in an im'ading raid, The 
British fleet - already \\ eakened -would ha,-e to send 
perhaps half its units to avert the blow, then the un- 
di\"ided (
erman fleet would fall upon the hapless re- 
mainder. 
kilfully laid minefields, daring destroyer 
attacks, cunning- - ambushe; of submarine:--, all the:--I' 
devices would he hrought into pIa\', and the di
tracted, 
diverted di,'ided Briti
h fleet, "ith its hara
sed and 
impatien't commanders wùuld finally be cru
h,ed, 
It \\-as a lo\<ely proglamme, hut many thmgs '\ere 
needed for its SUCCf'S", The chief of these \\1'1'1' that tIll' 
(
erlllan fleet should be willing to risk e\Trything for 
,'il"tory, and that the Briti
h commanders 
hould he 
driven, by their own di,>appointl'd amhition and public 
impatience, to a frenzy of insane imprudence. Of the 
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(;erlllan \\illinguc...." to t.1he 1Ï",I

 \\l' l...uO\\ un'" thi
, th.lt 
they ha\'
' tdken ,mighty, fe
v <'0 f.lr. Of the 'prospf'ct of 
our Adnllrdl
 lll
mg- their hl',1(ls, th[)
l "hn \ i...ih'll the 
fleet Lan form a fairly good opinion, 
ir 1>.n id lk.ttty 
may be \\ hat he looks, the personificatiun of the ed."
r 
fighting spirit, but it is an extraordinarily calm, k
 d 
headed, self-contained incarnation at that. As for the 
Commander-in-Chief. he has long been the very type of 
il!1

rturbability, Twenty n:onths of the greatest respon- 
sIbIhty_ and the greatest stram that any man in any pdrt 
of the tields of war'has undergone, find him to-day without 
an added grey hair or an added wrinkle. A
d as the 
Commander-in-Chief, so every officer and man seemed 
also, It really looked as if continuous'service "ithout 
a day's holiday or a moment's remis
ion of 'incessant 
duty, must certainly be the best prescription for perfect 
hedlth and perfect nerves. \"hen one reflects upon what 
all these me
 hav
 been through, what sea cruising medns 
to
day, the lllcredible standard of skill that is being main- 
tamed, and the drills, practices and discipline that it 
calls for, the thing is a perfect \\onder. );eyer has the 
11eet had lðs sickness; never have so Ie" officer
 hroken 
down or become unfit. One thing is ,ure, Any Germali 
hopes that are built on the supposition that the fled is 
war weary are doomed to disappointment. 


Peace and the President 


.\.,., ha-. fnot lWl'n unu",u.tf. the only out\\ .llll and 
yi>-ible ",ign uf na yal \\ .11' h.I
, for the ld
t fortnic:h t, 
hel'n the under \\ater attad,,
 on 
hipping-, Full dct.lib 
arc not publi",hed of thl'''>(' , but it \\uuld appear th.1t 
!-,rac
icdlly all the shilb th.1t have "uffered in hume 
\\.1 tel'S ha Ye 1 un upun mines, and all those 
unk 
and dan1d.g-ed in tIH' :Jlediterranean haye suffen'd 
frum "'Ilbmarinl' attell'k. In our issue of May ÜHh 
\\ e ",hO\\ cd the home ca:,uaItil'-' between April 20th 
and 
Iay 15th indlhi\ (' So fd.r as po
itive infor- 
mation goes, therdore. there i:-- no evidence that the 
( 
ermans have failed to keep the undertaking which they 
have given to the lTnited Stale", \\'e have few details 
as to the circunl">tancl
 in \\hich the"e attacks \\ere ma(h', 
'\'e are 
imply not told if 
hip'" \\ere vi.,.,ited and 
earl'hed 
or provi
ion nMde for the :>.1fety of the ere\\.,.,. But in 
certain instdncl no 
uch prO\ i
ion could haye been made, 
There is natm all
 therdon' "'0me curiosity to know 
\\hether Vr. \\ibun \\ill repl'at in the ca
e of Au
tria 
the action he ha.,., taken in the ca...e of Germany, Su f,lr 
the Persia corre"'pondenl'(' h.1'" not been follO\\ ed up, 
:\Ieanwhilc due elcJ...no\\ ledgment should bf' madè or 
the fact that for the be
t part of a month, British dnd 
neutral 
hip:-; in the neighbm
rhood of the'ie i:-;ldnds hel\'e 
been free from the ra \'ages of 
ubmarine
, The emal1l'i- 
pation-tempordry though it may be-is one of re.11 
value, and in tìlMlly in
isting upon a doctrine laid do\\ n in 
February, llH5, President \\ïl..;uil hds shown that \\here 
he has the \\ ill he po
,'" ""es the PU\\ er to compel helli- 
gerents to ob",en e d ci'\'ili
l'd code in Welr. THen" 
:-,"ems no red
on \\ hy this :-.lIlle pow':r 
hould not ('nfOl'C" 
in the :\Iediterranean the ...t.ll1ddrd of conduct \\ hich it 
ha
 e\.al'ted in th" ChdImcl and North Sea, 'Llrdv thuugh 
the diplumatit triumph uf \\"ashington has been', it i.., so 
real a triumph that \\e arC' left \\onderin \\h\" a capacity 
to enforcc right dction, \\ hich should 1M' e heen ub\,iuu..., 
\\ a.,., not e:\.ertcd (arlil'r .1l1d 0\'1 I' a "ider lield, E \l'n if 
.\merica \\ere t(, ,'umpel the .\ushian Empn(' tp yield 
as Germelnv 1}d.
 \'ielded, the fact \\ ould "till remdin thdt 
senet mine ld) ing fin the trdCle route i .1 
ro

 .lII(1 
hideou., ,iol.ttiun of ci\ ilis. d practi
e, \\ hosc CI imindlitv 
hd.., only been ub
nlled by th( "
n aler \'ill.lÌn\ uf tlw ",ub- 
marine cdmpdign, Thele ale [('.11 ditlÌcultil 110 doubt, 
in taking the 
ame allion herL as in the latter cas", 
But it certainly eems odd that no action should be taken 
at all. Thp first .\merican ship to ",uffer under the war, 
tht' Ftle/\'II, peri...lll'd h) a mine And the practice of 
Ihin
 them in thi
 \\ay IS not onl\' inhuman, hut unliJ...... 
the attack.... hv ubm.lrine, fm hidden not only in implica- 
tion, but spe c ific.1l1v bv international agreement. In this 
matter Germany hd not only böen shamcle"." in action, 
,he ha
 been del1anth <:,hamd( . in "'pppch, In th( fir....t 
Jf all the Beilin n pli. \n1l'ri l \\ \\ arnL,d; ynilallv 
1'" tl\l' p"'" ng - in thl J.., \'. \\ 'm. 1.. that th p 
\\hole \\ell Mea ,\uuld h( llldi'- ,îmin.ltf.:'h minrofl I th,\t, 


ap.lrt .t1tugcthcr from 
ubmdrine-., no neutrdl ",hip coulll 
l'nter it in 
.1fet}, Thi", thn'elt in facl' lIf tlU' standard :-l'Ì 
up hoth by precedent and the HaguL' COll\'l'ntiuns might 
surcl
 h.l\ e givcn the .\merican Government .LlI the 
l11.lterial nl'cc"sary fur taJ...ing c1 1irm attitude. The 
\\ eakl'
t puinb in the Americ.Ul po"itiun in the;e IllJ.tlers 
dre 11r.,.,t, the immense len
th of tim" bdw,'en her fir"t 
protest and the effective threat of action, sf'rondly, th.' 
limitation both of protest aud action to submarine attacks 
only, and la
tly confining the prote
t to att.lcks on ship
 
carrying Americans, 
It is of course a larger weakne
s that the protest has 
never extended beyond Germanv'.,., sea ('rime:" .\nd this 
is much emphasised by :\1r. Wilson's somewhat unfortun- 
ate address to "the League for Enforcing Peace." I 
call it unfortunate, because in this .Iddrl'... he ellcouraged 
.Americans to think that their Government \\ould ha\<e 
a natural right to a voice in the after Wdr "ettleml'nb, 
on the ground that \\:'hether they wished it or not, the 

tdte..; of America were pd.rtner
 \\'ith the rest of the \\ mId 
in the grand affair of civilisation, and that all th.it affected 
humanity affected them, He skf'tched out in terms th.lt 
could hàrdlv b2 improved, the main outlin
 of \\ hat the 
civiliserl nations should combínc to maintain-the free- 
dom of weak Iution"> to choosp their allegiancp their 
right of immunity from unprO\ oked .1
...
r6sion ' th
 
right of .111 peoples to the free and orderly II:-!, of the OLean 
highw.1Ys, T ù have achieved 
uch freedom of the sed
 
for the wholl' \\ orld'
 shipping- is thc justilication and 
bua....t of a century of British "'Cd 
uprema..y. 
To yindlcak the right of 
mall people.. - liI...c 
Sl'rbia and Belhium-tu choo:-;e their 0\\ n allegiance to 
,\ in back for them the I.Uld.,., of which theY Inn; b :n 
despoiled; to gUdrantee Eurôp
 from any renew.11 of 
the present horror of unprovoked \\ ar-the'" arf' nut 
things that the nations of the \\ orld mu",t combine, alter 
the war is O'í'CY to Sf'cun' ,it is pr,'cisdv to secure them that 
the Wdr continues, Hdd Pn,,,,idcnt \\ïbon been detìnin
 
the object for which the .\1Iie
 arc now tìghting, he could 
not have put their puq)()"" into happier term:;, 
1f the \merican idl'al of ,1 ci\ ili"'l"d code of inlcr- 
lloltiondl life i
 re,t1ised, It will he hy the heroism uf tIU' 
.\lIied neltions, hy their 1ìndlwial ....1uilÌcp" .md hy their 
indlhtrial efforts .\11 thinking men \\ olild \\ ish the 
world to settle down to a new life oncf' thi
 \\ar is over. 
And when it comes to orgdnising this new liff', the 
American help will be. \-ita!. But two thing han' to be 
done first. The military powcr of Prussia halO to 1)1' 
nushPi1, and those who cru"h it mu-.t deciòe \\h.tt n 
titu- 
tion i" rlue, what guarantees of future s.lfct
, are ne, e
saI
. 
The problem in all its immediate aspects will be European, 
and one in which .America would hardly have a title to 
lo-operate, nor could co-operate uscfullv, :\1r. \\il....Lm.s 

p:'Lch 
,Cl11"> to impl) :oumdhillg difkrent. 
ARTHtï< PUll!".,. 
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South All1erica and the War. 
By Len is R. Freeman 


[The 'crv remarkable figurô SllOzfÏll
 Great Britain's 
!>ohare 01 .",outh American trade O1t ü:hich ..\lr. Freeman 
bas.s his article have ol/lv reeentLv been issued and 
{lJ 1/(.' lur the first time published Ïlt this coul/by.' 
Q XE of thp mo-:;t, rt>markable, as well as one of the 
most encouraging dew'lopments of the war- 
frum England'
 standpoint-has been the man
er 
in \\hich Briti"h foreign trade has been malll- 
tained. That thi
 has been done in spite of an unpre- 
cedented demand on home industries and unparalleled 
ocean freights, and in the face of the decreased buying 
powers of practically all of the overseas marke
s, only 
aCI rntuat( "- it.., importance on both scon'''-, That llnporb 
would be gr('atly increased b
 the war, and that e'Xport" 
\\ould be greatly restricted, \\a,." of cour
e, a forq::one 
c{)nclu
ion. But, "'ta,...,...ering a c the fignn's of tIll' aug- 
menkd imporb- principally repre
ented by food.:;tuff" 
and munitions -han been. the fact that Great Britain, 
noh\ ith...tanding the handicap'" mentioned, has been 
able to bring back her e),.ports almost to pre-war figures 
i..; even more remarkabh-', 
British (''Xporteb. it now appears, have been able to 
maintain their hold upon practically all of the market.:; 
of tlll' world that are QPf'n to them from the sea
, but that 
they han' he,.n notabh' sucn ,sful in this resppct in one 
qUàI tf'r of tIll' globe'- \\ hen' it is especially desirable 
that such a hold 
hould be maintained, \\ ac:; brought clearlv 
to the \\Titer' attention durin h a study he recently made 
in \\'a-.;hingtoi-. of some late 'facts añd figures relating 
to Latin .\merican trade placed at his dispo.:;al through 
the courte
y of the P.tI1--\merican Cnion,* . 


The Ideal Market 


The South .\merican continent, as has long been under- 

tood in England and Germany, and, more recently, the 
t -nited State
, offers a nearer approach to the theoretical 
ideal of a market for an industrial nation than any other 
(,f the great geographicai regions of the world. 1'11(' 
.. ideal market" it is generally agreed, is a country which 
i..; very rich in natural prodllCt
, but which, through 
sl'antin('"..; or inadaptability of its population, is not 
capablc of doing much in manufacturing itsplf, This 
allows an e'Xporting nation to market its manufacturec:; in 

uch a countI V \\ ith negligible home competition. and 
to take its IMY in the raw product
 which it mu"t get 
from some\\ here in any case. China is not such a market 
hecauc;e, \\Îth unlimiteù coal and iron and an enormous 
and energetic population, it will become-i
 rapidl." 
l)('coming, inderd- a great lllanufactUl ing nation it;:-t>lf. 
_\frira i..; not an ideal market lwcau..", the producing, 
and t1wrefore tl\(" purcha-.;ing, pO\\er of it,.; great 
aYage 
"1' -pmi-...a y.lgL pnpllia t ion" is too Slll,tli. Similar, or 
"lpl,lIly potent, ohjl,ctilln..; \\ ill be found to apply to all 
"I tl\(" other great non-indn,;trial,Il'gion;; of tht' world, 
(Jnly the varionc:; count I ie..; of South and Central America 
- -rich in ra\\' products, but lacking in iron and coal and 
with ::>cant inclination in their peoples toward modern 
industry-hold out the promise of being able to buy as 
much as they sell, of realising the" commercial ideal" of 
" fair exchange" on a broad international basis. 
The South .-\merican l{epublic,., ha, e probably been 
harder hit bv the \\ar than any other group of countrie 
oubi(lt, of Europe, This is due to the fact that the 
I'ommere, and Jinanc( ; of South America were so largely 
dependent upon Europe that an.\' di
turbance of C0l1- 
dition.:; in the tItter could not but quickly be reflected 
in the formpT. South :\merica- being a non-manuf.lC- 
turing rcgion- -a plOducer of raw material.:; rather than 
elaborated 4 ommoditi{ ;-ha:> be
n able to buy on1\- 
about :-.0 much as it could "ell. This is shown -by th-e 
fact that, at tht:: beginning of the war, that continent' 
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.in! "1, it mol b(' in ordf'r to expl
in, i -- -t3inerl 
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e),. pUI band illlpurb \ erv l1l all \' b,Llanced each other 
at something like t\\'o hundred million pound..; each. 
It follo\\"d naturally thelefof(, that a..; "oon a" Europt' 
hecame unable IIr' uJ1\\Îlling tu bu\' South _-\merican 
product;;, thi:-. acted "utumatIcally to re:-.trict that cOl
- 
tinent'" ability to bll\ tho of Europe, It \\'a
 thIs 
sudden , ontra
'ti(ln of South \n1Pric,I.... princip.d markets 
as \\ ell a
 the drying up of \\ hat had becn its principal 
financial SGUlTL:>, that operated to cut down the trade, of 
the various republic-- from tell to thirty per cent. dU
lI1g 
1914-15, and to mahc some form or other of moratonum 
neCb,.;arv in every one of them, 
In thè trade of South America up to the time of the 
war a.:; in that of the II :-.t of the world (;reat Britain had 
a y
>T\' cnn:,iderahle lead, \\ ith Cl'rmanv 
1I ond, and the 
l.niÌl
d Statl'.., a very closf' third. J:or "cyeral years 
the rclatin 
hare'" of the Ì\\P latt"r countries Wf're in- 
cf('a..,ing more rclpidl
 than that IIf the fonner, though 
Britain',., actual lead wa., fairly well maintained. \\ïth 
the do.:;ing of the <;l"J to Geiman\" tlw trade of that 
country quickly became an almo-.;t nc,digible quantity, 
and, especially in thL lirst months lIf the \\ar, that of 
Great Britain W.b greatl) cut dO\\ n. 


Unfulfilled .Anticipations 


Immediatelv aftlr tlJ(' outbreak of the war thl' g'enl'ral 
feeling in 4 ommercial circle... on both sides of the Atlantic, 
\\ as that the Cnited State,;; \\ mIld at once succeed to the 
South American trade of (
erman\', and to such of that of 
England. France and the other Eilropean nations as the
e 
\\ ould be 'ompelkd to relinquish. That this very 
natural C'xpectation has been fulfilled only to a small 
degrel' is due to a number of Calb( 
, the most important 
one of which is doubth,
 the fact that the huge war 
demand" of the beni
('rent.;; have left the American 
factorie
 little opportunity to turn their attention tll 
more remote and-for the time being-le
s profitable 
market
. 
hortage of "hips and South .-\merica's decreased 
bu)ing power ha\,r oper.lted to the .:;ame end, 
Xor wac:; tht, Cnited State'
, as it transpired, to have 
anything likf' thc anticip.lÌcd monopoly in foreign markets. 
England', indu;;trial ,italitv had not been sufficiently 
reckoned with. Once the a lane... \\ere cleared of (;er- 
man raider
 and indushy at home got it" 
econd wind, 
Britain began to make good in commerce the ff bull- 
dog's" dictum "he hac ...0 often madp t>ood territoriall\', 
and ff "'hat \\ e han' we'll hold' ma v well have been the 
wàr motto of British e'Xporters in their plucky up-hill 
fight to keep their hard-won foreign market
, How well 
they ha\'e sucN'eded nothing could .:;how better than the 
mOllllting 1ìgnre of Briti
h e"-ports during the l.lst 
eightcen month
. 
/-IIIW rf'markabl,' i..: Rrit.lin'
 achirn
nl('nt in so nearJv 
k(',']>ing it.... rxport tr.ldc up to IUt -\\ar Jignrt's may b
 
best appreciated from the fact that, in spite of the gre.lt 
industrial mobilisation in the l'nited State
, the trade of 
that country \\ith all of the world outside of Europe doe:i 
not ,.,how a dollar of ÎIlcrea.;;l. for the year HilS as com- 
pared \\Îth 1qq, }{oughly :speaking, -the total value of 
thf' exports of the (-nited State c for 1915 were, two 
hundred million pounds greater than for ,Iqq, Since 
t hi
 figuTl i
 almost l''Xactly equal to the ,-alue of the 
increa..:e pf 4 'Xports to Europe fllr thf' same period, it \\ill 
b(' .;;rcn that Anwrica', trade \\Îth the rc.;;t of the \\orld 
has no more than held st.lti<>l1.lry in "pite of the elimina- 
tion of the competition of (nTmany. .-\u
hia and Belgium, 
and the unpn cedented \\ar dem.IIlJ
 upon the industries 
of (;reat Britain, Franc and Itah-, 
The tr.ule and finanCt " of the Latin .\merican countries 
have been ad\L'L nly .ltfe( 'Ld by the \\ ar in direct pro- 
portion to thf'ir pn viou dependenc upon Europe, 
Thl 
 le.l.:;t affeckd ha\"e bel'n tIlt' ones having the closf'st 
trade rdahùn.., \\ ith the l'nit 1 StatL 
_\1... ntin., BraLÌI and Chile ,m the mú"t advanct'd 
OlUIll rC\.IIl.\, ; \ pll'l politi/alh' of th, 
outh "-merican 
repllbli'.... and by f.lr the:! at 'I part of the foreign trad., 
of th.Lt Lllntinent i III th
1l l..l1ld" .-\r
entina \\as 
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extreme1v hard hit bv the outbreak of the war, but the 
wor:;t eftl'cts of the blow were felt on1\T until about the 
end of lqq, Its recovery in export
- during If)15 has 
been one of the most spectacular commercial develop- 
ments of recpnt times. Argentina'
 imports fell from 
f82,000,000 in lQI3 to but little OWl' {S2,OOO,ooo in lqq, 
a loss of f30,OOO,ooo, Exports df'crea...ed during the 
same period from nearlv .{l)-1-,000,000 to less than 
-1-68,000,000, or O\'er .{26,Oõo,ooo. The total loss in 
foreign trade was in e{cess of L56,000,000, a huge sum 
for a country of less than 10,000,000 people, 


Argentina's Foodstuffs 
But Argmtina, producing staple food--tuff;;; where all 
of the other South American republics depended almost 
exclu"ively upon hn;uries, was in a strong position for a 
.. come back" and the more than IBo,ooo,ooo worth of 
the products' of her fertile lands wl
ch were exported in 
the 1ìrst nine months of lq15 is not only greater than 
for any other similar period in her history, but also 
exceeds by a good margin the total exports of any other 
complete years save only those of lqI2 and lql3\ Argen- 
tina's foreign trade for the whole of lql5, the fignres 
for which are only just to hand, are as follows :-Exports, 
fIOC),ooo,ooo; imports, l.H,ooo,ooo; total. [153,000,000. 
The following table, giving the percentages that the 
imports of the six leading countrie.;; bear to the total of 
.\rgentine imports for the last five years i<; a highh" 
interesting record, especially in the light of the figures 
for 1914 and 1915. The almost total elimination of 
(
ermany in 1915, and the more than ten per cent. in- 
crease of the imports from the Cnited States for the same 
year, are apparently its mo
t striking features, but I 
tound commercial experts in ""ashington inclined to 
rate the manner in which Great Britain, in spite of the 
turning of so many of her factories to munition works, 
was shown still to maintain her commanding lead, as an 
e\'en more significant circumstance. There is a salutary 
lesson for the l'nited States in this, they say, for Eng- 
land's ability to hold her own in the face of great diffi- 
culties is verv largeh' due to the huge amount of British 
capital invested in \rgentina railways and other in- 
dustrial enterprises, No more striking illustration has 
ever been furnished of the persistent load
tonf' money is 
tor trade. 


]911 11>12 1!H3 1914 191; 
Countrleø. Per cent, Pcr cent, Per cent, Pcr ccnt, Per cent, 
rnitedKingdom. 29,6 30.8 31.1 3-t. o 3 2 . 0 
(
crmanv,. 18.0 Ih.6 16,9 1.J.,8 3,3 
l"nited States Q.3 15,4 Q,7 13,4 23.6 
Itah" 8,0 8.') 8,3 q,2 Q'7 
France 10.4 9 8 9. 0 :),2 5,l} 
Belgium 5,3 5,3 5. 2 4'4 0,5 
If any Englishman has been inclined to harbour doubt;;; 
regarding the industrial strength of his country, a study 
of this table-in the light of all that has happened in the 
cour.;;e of the last twenty-one months-sllOuld go a long 
way towards removing them. In sPite of all her un- 
precedented ind1tstrial, tìnallcial and mili!arv efforts for 
herself and her allies, Great Britain supPlied a larger 
pcrcclltaf!.e of the goods bought bv Argentina ill the '\'Car 
1915 than in anyone of the preceding years of peacc. .:\Iore- 
over, the figures, had I the space to set them down, 
would show more or less the same thing for nearly every 
country in South America. 
Business conditions in Brazil, due to a number of causes, 
but notably to unsound finance and the decline of the 
coffee market, have been going from bad to worse for 
<;ome time, and the war only served to precipitate a crisis 
which would have been inevitable eventually in any case. 
O\'er a hundred million pounds of Brazilian bonds of on(' 
kind or another are held abroad, and irregularity of 
interest pa:-- m 'nt has in many instances, been the rule 
rather than tile exception, for many year:;. This state 
of affairs was, of course, greatly aggravated by the war. 
Tlw decreaq> in Brdzil'
 foreign trade as a consequence 
of the war wa;;; rather staggering. Imports fell awav 
from fbb,ooo,ooo in If)I3, to but little O\"er f33,ooo,00ò, 
practically Hft\' per cent. Export<; fell from f:úz,ooo,ooo 
in IqI3 to f-1--1-,ooo.ooo in lQq.. This startling decline 
continued during a part of 1qI5, but an improvement 
during tll(' la<;t quarter of the year in exports gave a slightlv 
inlTea--pd total for th, tweÌ\'e months, Import
 ff'il 
aW.lV to k..., th,ll1 -1-.30,000,000, howe\'er, about fort\,- 
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five per cent. of the total for 1qq. All countries suffered 
in their trade with Brazil for lqI:'), but England managed 
to maintain practically as good a lead in the percentage 
column as in the case of .-\rgentina. 
The principal factor in Brazil's commercial troubles is 
coffee, alway:; that country's mo;;;t important itpm of 

xpo
t. 
omethi
lg like half of the world's coffee supply 
IS raIsed m the 
tate of Sao Paulo but owin a to un- 
scientific growing, marketing and fin
ncing, the industrv 
has been in a bad way for some year:;. \Yith the wãr 
this 
on?ition was accentuated not- only by the shortage 
of sh1ppmg, but al
o by the fact that coHee, being more 
or les
 ?f a luxury, was one of the thing,; Europe began 
to do wIthout. The same caus
's operated to depre",s the 
Brazilian tobacco industry, and the heightened demand 
and incrca:-;ed price of rubber has not been enough to 
offset the lo
s in the two other great commodities of 
export, In a general financial and indl1:-;trial reorgani- 
sation, the first forerunning signs of which are evident 
in tlIP ,increased activities of several strong American 
houses m the great republic, lie Brazil's best hope of the 
restored prosperity her incomparable natural resources 
so fully entitle her to. 


Chile's Nitrates 


Chile, through nitrate, like Brazil through coffee and 
the southern of the Lnited States through cotton, \\as 
another region that was the harder hit by the war as a 
consequence of carrying too many eggs in one basket. 
In 1913 the output of Chilean nitrate was approximately 
3,000,000 tons worth, at the pre\'ailing price of [,8 per 
ton, f2-1-,OOO,ooo. The shortage of 
hipping following 
the outbreak of the war, and the cutting off entirely of 
the (;erman market, caused a slackt.ning of the dcmanrl 
whirh forced the price down to fs per ton, just about the 
cost of production, As a consequence, all but 36 of the 
13-1- nitrate ,oofficìnas" closed down for a number of 
months. But by IqI5 the increasing demand for refined 
nitrates for use in t1l(' manufacture of e:\.plo:-;ive c incrca
ed 
the df'1l1and, and tll(' price \\ ent up to o\'er f,q per tun, 
with the indications good that this n'f
' satisfactory 1ìgure 
would be maintained through lqIb, The pre
ent capital 
investment in tlw nitrate industry of Chile is OWl' 
f30,000,ooo, about one-third of which is Briti:-;h. and this 
has proved a very important factor in enabling England, 
there as in Argentina and Brazil, to maintain her strong 
COl11mercial lead, Chile's foreign trade fell off about 
twenty per cent. in l!}q as compared \\ith 1913, but 
much of this was regaillPd in If)15, and the present rate of 
increase will make lqIb \"erv close to a normal year. 
_-\ stud," of the trade tìgurès for Peru, Ecuador:Bolivia, 
rrugua\' - and the other less importd.nt South .-\merican 
republics rpyeal conditions more or le
s 
imilar to tho
e 
prevailing in the three leading ones- (
crman imports 
practic<tlly negligible. (;rcat Britain steadfastl
" holding 
its own, and the l'nitpd States reg"i,.,tering small but con- 

istent gdins, From the .-\meIÎcan standpoint perhaps 
the most encouraging feature of the situation is less in 
the actual gains made than in the e\"idence that American 
bankers and exporters are at last learning from En!-!land 
the important commercial axiom, that trade follo\\:'>, the 
dollar quite a:-; persistently as it docs the flag. ,\n1l'n.an 
loans to or in a number of South American republics, and 
increased American investments in mines, water-power 
projects, railways, packing plants and other industrial 
enterprises, will unquestionably bc more strongly ret1l'cted 
in the American trade returns of several years lwnce 
than in those of to-day, . 
.\. significant fact, calculated to haye a very important 
bearing on the" trade war" which will be launched in 
South America immediately peace is declared in Europe, 
was brought to my attention by an official of the Pan- 
Amorican ('nion just return:d frolll a swing around th
 
southern cmlÌnent. 
"Except for the south of Brazil, with it.;; -1- 00 ,00,') 
Teutons," he said, "and th
 Chile::m armv, which is 
commanded by the er;-revo'u!iollis!
 and "8ldipr of 
fortune, Gen. Koiner, e\"pry part of 
outh .-\mcrica is not 
only acti\"Cly pro-Ally, but vigorou
ly anti-German as 
well. Thi-; will be of small moment one wa\" or th,: other 
as far as the course of tlIP \\ar itself is concerned, but, 
unle--" I am greatl\' mi<;taken, i.. hound to tdl hea\Tily 
again..;t Gelman\' in it,;;; ('[fort.. to r('
in it-:. lo..;t m<lrkC'ts 
after the war." ' 
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By Georgina Pennant 


UI iss Pellna nt 'lI:as a passenger on board a J aþanese 
steamer ü:hieh leas sltllk by an enemy submarine in 
the JI cditcrranean Sea, She t:{ives in this article 
a glaphh description oi hcr e\ceptiollal expericnces,] 
T 
\-O to three o'dock on a \\arm,
unn
' afteI:noon 
IS a dro\\sy hour on board shIp, There IS no 
breeze, and a big Japanese liner slides steadily 
through the blue \\ aters of the Eastern )Iedi- 
terranean, on which }ellow gleams of sunlight play, 
:\Iost of the passengers are dozing. some on deck. some in 
their cabins, for the pre\ ious night for the first time 
during the voyage there had been a certain amount of 
anxiety which had kept us awake, .\ll day a small 
\\hite steamer hd.d hung about. nut hd.If a mile away; to 
the un
u"pecting pa,,
engers 
he \\as an object of interest, 
the unl\' one in the waste of waters, but her innocence 
was onÏv skin-deep-it began and ended \\ ith her white 
paint. She was a Dutch bOd.t (so called), and had been 
sending off German \\ireless messages in a code, which 
arou

d our Captain's suspicions. for this is an approved 
methud of cummunicating with submd.rines. 
Un healing this. most of us had sat up rather late, and 
had slept uneasily, for though darknes
; is a close time 
for 
ubmarines if a ship shows no light. yet night was 
hardly night just then \\ ith the full moon uf southern 
skics 
hinin
 dO\\ n upon us, However. nothing had 
happened. and in siÅ hours we should be at Purt Said, 
.\11 anxiety was at an end, as the Captain hd.d himself 
assured me that morning, when bringing an Italian 
wircles , message for me to translate for him, It referred, 
so he said, to a remote danger which did not concern us at 
all. beiII;" a warning that there was an enem\' submarine 
in the .. Cirelian Canale" -there was an interrogation 
mark after the former of these two word,:, and we could 
not make out \\ hat it rÌ1eartt; but thought it should ha\:e 
been .. Sicili,l11 ", [heard aften\ ards that the operatOl 
had tal... n ;t dO\\n incorrectly, 
A Tremendous Explosion 
It W,l::. getting on for three o'clock- -my Sil'
t.l "as uver. 
and I WdS ,
tanding up in my cabin fini....i1Ïng my packing, 

uddl'nl
' there was the report of a tremendou
 e'\":plo
ion, 
a ....Ol"t of re\'erbeIating. roaring buom. which shook the 
ship from stem to "tern: she stood still and quivered, 
and I fell owr the berth. It made me think of a bird on 
the wing being 
hot. 
Then overhead on the deck I heard the cunfu,ion of 
many sound--, The 
Iap of running feet on the bOdrds 
comes back tu me di....tinctly. and voice
 calling in different 
Id.nguage. must noticeable being tho
e of the Japanese 
CI 
-ing " to-marine. to-marine," Or 
o it sounded, 
)Iy fur coat hung on a peg near the door. quick 
a
 thuught I snatched it up and raced down the passage 
and up the stair", collecting a lifebelt from an empty 
cd.bin un my way, \\'e had had no boat drills or \\arnings 
how to d.ct in an emergenn-. but I kllI'w which boat to 
make fur. Xo, I starbo
rd. ñeare
t the bridge, In rough 
we<Lther in the Bay of Bi"cay the boats had all hl'en s\\ ung 
out and lo\\ered to the promenade deck, but d.t (
ibraltar 
they h.ld been hauled up to the top deck, which wa::; 
rcachl'd by a steep flight of steps, I heard a \ oice 
av 
in lll
;ky, unnatural tones, "Torpedoed through th'e 
bo\\ s, 
)len \\ ere already perched on the da \Ïts, s\\ inging out 
the boab, and pa
:ienger__ and crew were fa
t a,,"
embling. 
sume tying on ship' -; lifebcIts, others struggling into 
(
ie\"e wai::.tcoats. and puffing and blowin a into the 
tubes which inflated them till they 
lowlv a
umed the 
propurtions of a motor tyre round their 
'hbts, There 
\\ d.S no panic, nothing like a 
cene-no one uttered d. 
:-ohriek or a cry, One had to correct one's estimate of onl"s 
fellow passengers in a crisis like this, A 
trong, deter- 
mined-looking man going out to take up a post of im- 
portance, who I had thought looked equal to any 
emergency, was one of the \'erv fe\\ \\ ho seemed absu- 
lutely terrified, \\"hi[e a Spani...ì1 Jew. who ate d.nd ate 
till he 
wdkd vi;;.ibly d.nd the \Vlìites of hi-- en',," turned 


yellow. was of the greatest use in launching the boats, 
even stoppinb an Englishman from .stepping in by saying 
.. The women must go first," Perhaps the most helpful 
of all was a ,oung man, who some people had thought 
wa,s a Germàn spy at the outset of the yoyage. OIle 
middle-aged couple \\ere a marvel of calmness, as 
:lCY 
stood on the deck he said to her, .. "-hat about a hat? " 
She ans\\'ered, .. Plenty of time to run dO\\ n to the cabin 
and fetch one." .\nd off he went. returning with a new 
solar-topee and his dressing-gown, \\ hich the lady was 
yery glad to wear later on. 
Getting into the Boats 
As soon as the boat \Va" at the level of the deck, we began 
climbing in. which \\ as not \ eI y difficult though you had 
to get O\-er the oars as \\ ell a-; the gunwd.le There \\ as no 
confusion. though my boat being neare
t the gangway 
\Va::. \ en' much over-crO\\ded. as people came tearing up 
the stairs and got into the tìrst one the\' saw, I begged 
several of them to go on to the other boats, there' \\ ere 
four more on this side, some of \\'hich I ::.aw being 100\"ered 
comparati\-ely empty, E\-en as \\ e were going down half 
a dozen or more 
tokers and engineers. who had been busy 
in the engine-room up to the last moment came pelting 
up on de
k and hurled themseh'es over the rail among us. 
So far as we could th'en see. the ship looked as usual, and 
I remember thinking. " It is all very \\ ell to get into the 
boats, but we shall be getting out again direçtly," Then 
1 caught sight of the Captain, who stood near us on the 
bridge; he was a very brown Japanese. not yellow at 
all. hut his face \\ a-- deathly white and 
treaming with 
perspiration, and I knew the ship was doomed, But 
his composure and presence of mind were marvellous. 
"-hile directing all the launching operations he was abo 
dictating the log to an officer who stood beside' him, 
which wa-- brought and thrO\\ n into our boat before \\ e 
reached the \\ ateL 
Being lowered in the bOd.h ....eenwd a mo;;.t dangerous pro- 
ceeding, though mercifully most of us did not know then 
how dangerous, Recent \\ rerks \\ here the 
hip has listed or 
could not be stopped ha n shO\\ n this. \\' e only dreaded 
being stO\'e in by banging against the ship's side in going 
do\\ n or \\ hen \\ t:; reached the water, or being upset by 
the two ends not being 100\erl'd e\enly, This very nearly 
happened in our case. at one of our davits was the chief 

tewdrd, whom I had nicknamed" Too muchee trouble," 
as he always 
aid it ",hen a--ked to do anything special. 
He 10\\ ered his end much too fa
t. and at one time \\ e 
\\ere at a n'ry perilous angle but the Captain 
houted out 
directions and we were promptly strd.i6htened, 
Getting out the oars wa:-, \-ery inconvenient 0\\ ing to 
the crowd. and I had a blow in the face from the blade of 
one. luckilv only a cut and a bruise, but it might have 
knocked niy teeth out. 
Some Impressions 
It i::. ven- diftìcult to be nd.turd.1 d.t a moment like this. 
\" ou kd a
 if you are acting a subordinate part in some 
great drd.ma \\ here YOU can do nuthing C'xcept nut hinder 
the main actors. rhe artuallO\\ ering cannot have lasted 
more than hvu minutes, but it seemed endless. I know 
I hd.d time tu count the people in our boat--63-to think 
d.S we pa
sed the port-holes of my cabin how all my 
possessions there would soon be floating about, to notice 
that all th(' other boat-; from the starboard 
ide were afloat, 
and ro\\ ing hard and alrC'ad
' soml little. distance from 
tlw "hip; and \Hlrst uf d.1I to be sei/ed with d. fear that 
we \\ ith uur big luad might not bt' far enough away to 
d\-oid hl'in
 
uckl.d in \\hen the 
hip sank. That was the 
tinw \\ hen 1 felt most frightened, I never thought I 

houlcl bC' drowned, \nd.ill the time the J.1pane
c 
tall...ed without cea
ing. and e\ en laughed; it \\as di::.- 
concerting not to undcr
tand anything they said. but I 
am sure their light-hearted indifference to death and 
danger created a
 atmosphere which made it easier for 
all of u...., 

omehow the oals were 
ut out. and the boat \\arded 
otf the 
hip'-- side .tt the perilous mUIlleut uf reaching the 
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water. RO\\ing W..lS '3tarted \\ith l1m.-]1 \"if
t ur, if not in 
a concerted manner. I felt \ ( r) ulr fur the two 
Japanese stewarde

 -late alrn dl" who ':iat on the 
floor of the boat with their heads bent down tc> be out of 
the way of the oar
, the\- mu
t han> been must uncom- 
fortable, but neYer uttered a word of Lomplaint. 

oon we wen' 40 yard" or mon' from the ship, going 
round behind her, and our heal t
 lightened, She \\ .l" now 
settling dO\\n ('venly by the bow:-. \\ith no list at all, a 
wonderful thing 
Ù far a" \\ e could judge, the torpedo 
must have gone clean through her and the water must 
have entered e\-en1\. from both 
idt' This \\ as one of 
the many th;ng:-. \\:e had to be thankful for, a
 all the 
boats on the "hip had been safely launched. 
Value of Soap 
\t )larseilles \\ hen w.LÌching the rargo roming on board, 
1 had noticed a great deal of 
oap (destined for Shanghai) 
in the fon\.ard part of the hold: if. a
 I imagine, it \\ a" 
here th(' torpedo stI uck her, it \\ ould be greased and 
hastened on its \.\ay by thp soap in
tead of making a hole 
in only one side. 
The 1"(.)\\ ing impro\-ed 
fter a little while; as they pulled 
the Japan(se kept tin1f' by chanting a sort of sing-song, 
iust Ì\\O or three \\úrds; they sounded like, "Oshima 
Toi, Oshima Toi," 
The 
tel n of the ship \\ as now t oming up out of the 
waten\Ìth the sere\\:-' slowly revolving, The Captain \..ith 
onE' ur t\\O others W.LS :-.tiH tm hoard, and \\e felt verv much 
afraid it might be part of hi:-. code to go down ,,'ith his 
"hip, and \\ en' gleatl} relie\'(.d and cheered heartily \\ hen 
the last buat which had left the port "ide put back and 
tuok him off, Beton lc,lving he had been into e\ ery 
cabin on the :-.hip to makl' 
un' that not one \\.dS left 
behind, J u-.t bdull' kd.ving une of the sailllrs rdn up tlw 
Jd.IMut."-;e Fldg, 
o thdt our poor 
hip shuuld go do\\ n 
llying her coluurs, There seemed sumething so pd.thdic 
about this that we were all touched, 
The arrival of the Captain inspired us aU with confi- 
dence, Hitherto \\e had seemed "nch a forlorn and help- 
less little fleet adrift on the ocean, the over-crowded 
boats progres
ing 
lowly, while the emptier ones \\ ere 
already S( me distance a\\.dY, Our boat was now about 
one-eighth ot a mile away from the ship. The great red 
stern was fa:-.t coming up out of the water, and to\\erÍni; 
over U", \\ hill' black smoke poured from her fUllneb, a 
\\.underful but a\.\.Íul sight. Some hid their eYb .1l1d 
could not bear to look at her, but I cuuld see and think of 
nothing ebe, 
A ship has more personality than any other 11un- 
sentient thing, and to witness such an end a;; this mu
t 
11U the coldest heart with emotion. 


The Last Farewell 


Still there was nothing hurried or undignified about 
her. 
lo\Vly 
he heaved forward in a must deliberate 
manner till'she \\as literally standing on her head nearly 
half out of the \\ater, the screws pointing !-.traight up to 
heaven, Then she began steadily 
inkinF' but there 
was no rapid plunge, she merely subsided in a calm 
and stately manner. It was a most impre"siv( and 
solemn moment, One minute she was still there the 
ne'\.t she was gone below to join- -alas-too many of her 
sisters in the underworld of the )Iediterranean , and what 
a glOlious dedth salute her crew gave her. They all 
:-.tood ill'. cheeriul-{, shouting and waving; it \\ a
 more 
like hailing .l victory than mourning a lu
:-., ()ne could 
hdrdly believc that it was pnlv thÌ1ty-1ìve minuk" since 
she hdd reu:Ï\'ed her dedth-blow, There was no regular 
\\hirlpuol, only a rough s\\irl \\here the sea had dosed 
u\'er her; 
pars, chairs and bits of wreck, all danced on 
the 
urface of the troubled water
, An explosion, not a 
loud one, and a cloud of steam were the only <;igns of the 
tragedy, 
Calm settled dO\\.n again; we pnlled oursehT
 to- 
gether and began to think of our own fate instead of the 
fate of the ship. 
It \vas now that I first saw the submarine, or rather, her 
periscope, whicl}. from our lowly po....ition only looked like 
:L large funnel. SIH' \Vat: evidcntly kepping near to be 
ready in case then wa
 an)- attempt to re
cue u 
hc. 
soon disappeared, hut ;::oub:-.equently emergLd tlnel' ur 
four mile" a\\'a). to ha\'e a la::.t look round. 
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The pre
encl' of the C aptdin made aU tI}I' difference 
tv our \\-ell-being, _\ cumparatin'l
' l'mpt
 bOdt came 
up and took off about twenty of our load, \\.hil!' one \\hich 
had a leak \\"as abandoned altogether. .\ ship',; officer 
was put on each "essel to takt. command. ours was the 
chief engineer, whose name, .. Funki\\ ashi," had alway
 
amused me, Then thp roll wa>: called, awl to our gn at 
rdief we were told that no life had been lost either of 
passengers or crew. 282 in all. Another piece of good 
news was next circulated, A \\ ireless me,>sage asking for 
help had been despatched before the ship sank. and an 
an
\\ er had heen recpi\'ed from Port Said to 
ay that a 
;.o;ah-age boat would be 
ent for us. - 
Xine of the ten boats were now roped togethel in a long 
line, about .10 feet apart, \\hile the tenth, which contained 

ome of the erew, rowed about independently, 
aib 
were hoisted d.nd oars put away, fur it \\ as our ubject tu 
remain a
 near as pussible to the ,cene of the dis.btcr. 
Though \'ery calm. there \\ a.., a 
light s\\ ell. and the 
motion a... we lay and flopped was very trying to mo
t ( f us, 
some of the crew even succumbing, Some \\ umen and, null 
children had begun being seasick almost <, , soon as tIll' 
boat reached the \\ater and they managed to keep it up 
practicall\' all the time, 
Feeling more at ea
e as to our pro:-.pects. \\e touk ...tock 
of our fellow flotsam, and tried to makc thc be
t (,f onr 
position, I \\as sitting at the side of the stern, and had 
the gunwale to lean against, but therc \\ as only a narrow 
bar to put my feet on; hnwen.r, I had my "hues on, 
though no hat, so wa
 much better ot{ than the Ì\\ u ladies 
next me, who had comc away with only 5tockinh,o on 
their feet, and \\ cre al'-'o hare 'headed, (" nderneath the 
bdr lay several "tukers and cuuks \\ho \\ ere lightly dad, 
and fonnd it \\ armer there, Later un a mackintush 
shed Wd.S cut in pieces tu CU\"cr up thu,-;!' \\ hu kIt culd, 
A Merry Purser 
The purser and his nnder-stud) \\cre buth in our buat. 
The former was a bald, elderly man, whu clntckled merrily 
if "poken to, I did nut at first recognise him in the boat, 
for he had completely concealed his uniform with a long 
drab mackinto..;h; on his head \\as a bru\\n Hombuq
 
hat, and he spent some time in fitting his hand
 into a p'dir 
of new doe-skin gloves, Perhaps he had hopes of bemg 
taken for an American citizen if captured, 
\Yc were much e
erci:-;ed by seeing flames ri;;ing from 
tIlt' Captain's boat, and heai-d afterwards tlMt he \\ as 
burning some very impurtant papers which mu
t un no 
account fall into enemv hands. 
The sunset that evening was a glorious :::oight, The west 
\\as afire \\ ith golden bro\\ n. when it died dO\\ n .m Ol"dnge 
glO\\ came oyer the sky and lingered long, while on t,he 
uther 
ide the full moun got up out of the Sl'<l, lookmg 
ui"antic at first' as the darkne"s deepened the moun- 
behams pla\'Ìng on the water were like drops of liquid sih cr. 
Our little- fleet then looked most picture"que, 11alf the 
sails in brilliant light the other half in bld.d.. 
hado\\", 
while from time to time a brilliant red flare
 bm nt on une 
of the boats to attract attention. ca
t lurid reflectiun... 
in the water, the dark figures again:-.t this glcJ\\ing hack- 
ground had quite a theatrical 
ff
ct. About six o'clock- 
much too soon-\\e began thInkmg that the rescuc hoat 
might turn up, Kow and again lights "ho\\"C'
 in th!: 
di
tance, Some nearer, sume further. and filled us 
with hupe \\ hich quickly turnl'd to desp.tir. as onc after 
another they made off. One came ";0 near that the ropl'S 
wel I' undone and we all rowed Inn riedh. ÌlJ\\ .Ird... hlT ; 
she \\as a n'ry 
mall \essel, and un he
lring that help 
hdd becn promised us ,;he promptly nlLl,de oti, 
:\u duubt any ship \\hich 
tuPlJed tu pick lb np \\uuld 
ha\(' been exposed to the danger of being torpedued, but 
that excuse cannot be made fur the Dutch neuÌl.lI bu,Lts 
which travel fully lit up and arp perfectly safe from 
attack, Two came quite near and looked at us; then 
these Priests and Levites of the ocean passed by on the 
other ;;ide, A cruel disappointment, 

ine o'clork came, ten o'clock, c;till nu "ign of lwlp: we 
all did our best to be cheerful, and luckily it was \"Cry 
still and warm, Biscuits were <;ef\.Td out and some 
people \\ere glad to nibble the
1, but I npwr felt the 
least hungry or thirsty though a.t t1rst I l
ad an odd p
rcht'd 
feeling in my mouth, From tm1e to t11lle I 
lept fItfulJv 
for a few minutes, my head on the gnnwale, my fed 011 
(L .Jnltnutd on rm!Je - 
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Remarkable letter 
from an Onoto user 
at the Front :- 
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\ 
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" I HAVE had rather 
a bit of luck, 
Yesterday I went 
to the sheds here where 
lost kits are stored, and 
got my valise, which was 
lost on the Peninsula, 
with nearly all that was 
in still, including my 
dear old Fountain pen 
and writing case, I tried 
the pen just forluck, and 
I'm blowed if it did 
not start off right away I XOI 
a bad advertisement for the 
Onoto-after nine months," 


.., JÇJ'rt 


/ 


The Onoto fills itself from any 
ink supply-cannot leak-is 
always ready for use-is British, 


The Military size 
fits the soldier's pocket. 


Prices from 10/6 to 
5-5-0 


· no to 
THE Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RVE & Co., LTD., BUNHILL Row, LONDON. 


A 
NEW PIPE TOB ACCO 
"Col. Wyld's Blend" 


A smoking mixture of great individuality and charm. 
Blended by hand from the finest growths of matured 
Oriental and Virginia tobaccos, in t Ib, tins, Per Ib, 12,8 

 Ib, upwards post free, 
SPECIAL DUTY-FREE PRICES FOR THE 
FORCES OVERSEAS, 
Quantities of lib. to 5 Ib, (by Post). 7/- per Ib, 
.. 6.. "10,, 6/9 
" II" "20",, " 6/6 
.. 20 (by F, eight),..,..,...., 6/- 
Overseas Postage Extra. 
FORTNUM & MASON, Ltd., 
182 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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A \lORE pleas
nt ..tr
"t than LHOO Roe,,"s, 
on the ",,,stÆrn borcler 01 Dorset. with I" 
lovely ba,y, garden COMt and IIl0riou. 
surrounding p""toral ooener). would be dimC'Ult to 
find. Th<> qu:tlnt street< and diminutive harbour, 
The Cobb. Impart an old,\\orld ch...rm appreciated 
hy tboee """king a restful holidav. Langmoor Gardens. -ituated at a consider, 
able elevation abc.ve the 'Iarlne Parade, provides a clt'hghtful a1teTnative to 
tbe beaC11, ':'rom UIe 6heiteTcd path. and seats among the thick belt of tr""., 
magntlloellt views of tbe bay can be enjoyed. as also from the golf course, The 
mnnero'J. {'()untry and clill \\ alk< are very fino, mcludinll the famous Landslip, 
Charmootb Field.. Golden Cap, etc, &.re boatin
 and bathing. and tbe usual 
out door "",-time. Rail connection with all parts. Corridor trai.... from London 
.. (Waterloo) in about 4 bour., . 
Send Id, stamp to Secreta"), Advertising Committee, for lIIustratt'<1 Guide and 
Informa.tlon, 
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For Active Service 
on Land, on Sea 
or in the Air. 
BURBERRY 


. ... ; 


; , 


embodies more advantagt:s tban 
have ever been combined ID any 
other equipment. 
Burberry Naval and Military Kit made in 
special cloths, woven and waterproofed by 
Burberrys' exo'nsive processes, is 
Unrivalled for its powers of excluding wet 
and wind; its healthful self-ventilation; 
luxurious warmth in cold weather; its 
airyli
htness, strength and durability. 
III u 5 trated 
(3 ' Naval or 

 ," Military 

 ,.. 
 . -:.:;t-
 ..j Catalogue. . 
--::"
 
.. 
 Post Free. 
/'> 'Yf'
"P 
J 
 
 t W ' ....,\.. :,

 .. 

. ' f, ii , ,";;;;'1 Tielocken Burberry 
1 _ I R l' 
 A great favourite on account 
..--J ad' ,
 of its sm&rt appearance; 

 ,.. ? ..
 
 
 double protection; and euy 
- 
 ,I =--- method of adjustmen
 
,;ï '. ",I
j,ll III "_ buttons to fasten or lose, 
i'I",l g:: - 
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 Ready to Use 
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Burberry Trench,W..rm 
combines the services of THREE 
coats in ONE, which can be worn 
separately or together, A 
WEATHERPROOF that keeps out 
the heaviest downpour; a light 
Camel F1
ce ßHORT.WAR
I: and 
a thick. double-fronted TREi'JCH, 
WARM for the severest weather. 
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The Naval Burb
rry 
.. unlike Rubber or Oiled,Silk interlined 
coat
, provides an effective safeO"uard 
againqt rain or tempest or cold, ÿet is 
hpalthful and comfortable to wear, 

ver incre..

ng sales of ..,If-yentilati.Dg 
, " Burberry. pr('ve th..t they..", 
\ 
 salisfying protection without the nee" 

 I . ' of heBt-condensing linin.1. 

 
 ' Oiled-silk condenaes heat as quickly 
\ , 1 ft I "I 
 Th: u :::;, need. air as much a. the 
, f 'I I'" \' lungs, To ipnore thi. simple fact 
d I I : brings immedi..te discomfort, creates 
,,
 .iI' fatigue and courta serious trouble. 
If 1 I I. Then the cumbenome weight of _ 
1 ' -. -
' IJII oiled .ilk inlerlined "oat I Well, the 
I I!I' 
 I' ,!." /:" I I Ie.. said about if the better I 
I
' I
II -, 
:- Il& N
VAL Oil MIUTARV WEATHERPROOFS 
- l
 Until furtb.." notice RURIiER"V'> CLEAN 
,
 -. AND RE.PROOF Officers' .. Bur
rrys." Tie- 
-- "" lock"" Coats and Burberry Trench-Warms FRFE 
/
) },:.., OF CH.!\RCE, The process takes 10 days.- 
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Burberry Air-Warm 
Designed by expert aviators, 
Keeps it
 wearer warm and 
comfortable in a 100 miles-an, 
hour blizzard. 


Haymarket S.W. LONDON 
Bd. Malesherbea PARIS & Agenta 
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(Continued t,om page 18) 
the bar. The night wore on; eleven o'clock found us 
still waiting and watching, but the moon now shone down 
on som
 despairing faces, 
It was after midnight when suddenly a small black 
vessel bore rapidly down up::m us showing no light. She 
stop;>:d d
1.l r,)llin
 hJrribly ani chlllen

,j us in 
French, Quickly the Captain shouted b3.ck, "Camarade," 
and a signal of lights was sent ,up to say we might come on 
bOlrd, Oars were got out and a babel of Japanese voices 
arose talking and shouting, But everything was per- 
fectlyorderly, There was no fighting or struj
ling to be 
first in getting on board, which the ship's cre\\T told us 
afterwards they expected, for she really looked too small 
to hold us all. 
Our Rescuer. 
She was a French patrol boat, heavily armed, an old 
tug really, and the oldest boat in the French navy, 
but she was the only one at Port Said \\Tith steam 
up, The Captain superintended the disembarkation most 
carefully; it was rather a difficult job as the ship rolled 
tremendously all the time, I managed very well with 
a good spring, but some people got rather hurt getting on 
board, The sailors told us they had had their guns 
trained to fire on us, as they took us for a submarine 
decoy or screen, Tiley had been first to the scene of the 
wreck, but we had drifted five or six miles away, and they 
had only found one empty boat floating about there, 
and had concluded that the rest had gone down, 
There was no room to spare when we were all on board; 
guns and a torpedo took up some of the little space there 
was, My place was sitting on the very dirty deck with 
my back against the cabin window, but we were packed 
so tightly that I had to settle with the lady next me when 
I was going to change fr om side to side, as there was 
literally no room to move, 
The cabins were desperate little dens where the men 
fed and slept, The women and children were taken down 
to one, and the lightly clad Japanese took possession of 
the other. I could see them through the window I was 
leaning against. Stokers and engineers lay packed like 
sardines on the floor. Down the middle ran a narrow 
table, and there the Japanese barber lay at full length, 
On the little benches on either side sat stewards and 
stewardesses all fast asleep, wi
h tlwir heads in two rows 
I)n his body-really a most comical sight. 
The French sailors were most hospitable, they fetched 
mattresses and rugs and distributed cigarettes and hot 
coffee and tea, which some people welcomed, though I 
could not touch it. 
We got on very slowly with our heavy load, doing 
barely seven knots an hour. Eight of our little boats 
were fastened on behind, so that there should be something 
for us to take to in case of an accident (which was not an 
unlikely contingency); they impeded our progress con- 
siderably, and four were lost before Port Said. 
It began getting light bdore seven, and the passengers 
with g IJd sea legs made their way about and related their 
experiencf's, Everyone had fJ.red very well on the 
wholL. though a missionary \\'ho took a gloomy view of 
things, said even the men in his boat sobbed and wept 
when no help came, Someone else had had two rather 
hy
teriL"al French girls as fellow passengers; one had 
been looking for her gold purse and had delayed leaving 
the ship so long that she had had to go down a rQpe which 
had cut her hands badly, Some other late starters were 
two lady missionaries, but they were so neatly turned out. 
I think they must have been dressing for the wreck; 
they refused to cheer up ev('n on the Fn'nch boat; they 
were out to be miserable, and miserable they would be, 
Ow' iriend of our" had rather an amusing experience, 
Sh" and her maid had both got Gieve wJ.i-;tcoats \\hich 
the mJ.id took up on deck. but found her mistress already 
in a boat which wa!> being lowered, so gave one of the waist- 
coats to a Swi
s gentleman who was climbing in. and told 
him to give it to " that lady in the red cap," The SWISS, 
a man of resource, at once put it on himself, though he 
had a ",hip's lifebelt in his hand, and finding a flask of 
brand,' in the pocket, -he helped him
elf, and generously 
handcd It round to others :\Ieanwhile the real owner, 
having no life-,.;aving appliance at all, asked the Swiss 
!f he would kindly let her have the ship belt as she sa\\! 
he had on a patent one, and he actually had the effrontery 
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to give it to her. \Vhen the boat's crews were read- 
justed. the m3.id rej')in
d her mistress, and at once 
sp IUed the Swiss as th
 m 111 to whom she had given the 
Gieve, The lady felt that this was more than sh
 could 
bear and rquc'sted the gentlem3.n to return her \\Taist- 
coat at once, which, very shamdacedly lw proceeded to 
do, m3.kino; off to the o
her end of th
 boat, where however, 
he was \\Tell chaffed by some girls who had \\Titnessed the 
whole scene, 
It got very hot by nine o'clock; the sun blazed down, 
and I was forced to tie a dirty pocket handkerchief Over 
my head, The mole at Port Said was a \\Telcom
 sight, 
and we were soon in the mcmth of the canal. Here an 
uncxpected ovation awaited us, Three big French men- 
of-\\Tar which lay there had their decks manned with 
cheering men, the admiral stood saluting us, and the- 
bands played the Japanese National .\nthem. 
\Ye next passed the two Dutch liners which had glided 
by us looking like fairy ships the night before, leaving u
 
to our fate; the Japanese gave them a very different 
reception, giving vent to yells of execration which one 
hoped must make them feel ashamed of themselves. 
We had to go on board a small pilot boat to be landed. 
but before leaving the French ship, the Captain shook 
hands with all the passengers; we were proud to do so, 
and glad of the chance of thanking him for all he had 
done for us, I can only say that if one has got to be 
wrecked, ours was a very well-behaved wreck as wrecks 
go, and the behaviour of both pa;;sengers and crew was 
beyond all praise. 


Some Fashion Notes 


Heavy French crepons are being much used for summE'r 
coats and skirts and very attractive many of them are, They 
are thick enough to hang and cut remarkably well, and the 
crinkled surface of the material is in itself a decoration. For 
tennis and country weJ.f a suit of this description is unrivalled. 
for it is cool, comfurtable and cheap, Tan coloured crepon 
suits are amongst the best examples of their kind, and have 
an added advantage of not showing the dust at all. 

rany women are wearing the new corded cape collars. 
These are just the same shape as postillions used to wear in 
the old coaching days, coming well down over the top of the 
shoulders, \\'hi te washing collars of this kind renovate a 
la,;t year's muslin gown surprising-ly well, bringing it up to date 
with a minimum of trouble, There are also shoulder capes of 
taffetas but these are hot looking and not particularly sm'lrt 
or becoming to many women, 


Many of the latest umbrellas are so short that they pack 
most conveniently into a week-end suit case, They 
finish \\Tith a loop of pigskin or some other leather and hang 
over the arm for thev are far too short to be a convenient aid 
to walking" '\n en-tout-cas of this kind may also be seen. 
but the notion has not y
t spread to sunshades, 
.\ bJldly embroidered djibbah of Egyptian cotton is an 
idea for people wanting an inaxpensive evening wrapper. 
The chief charm of a djibbah is the ease with which it can be 
-;lipped on, It goes readilv over the head and fasten
 ofoL 
me 
shoulder with a couple of tiny buttons and loops or 1I1vlslble 
fasteners, :\Iany people then seize the opportunity to dis- 
pense with the daytime corsets and wear narrow tea gown 
belts to which suspenders are attached, 
Trains once more are making their appearance, but they 
are bv no manner of means the appendages of yester year. 
The new trains are quite distinct from the short skirted drcss 
beneath and hang loose from the waist do\\nwards, \Ve 
have been accustomed to frocks of diaphanous material. and 
trains of satin or som(' such weighty fabric, but the usual 
order of things was reversed the other day, \\Tith a frock of 
heavy dull black crêpe de chine allied to a train of gold em- 
broidered tulle, The train spread out like a great fan along 
the flo')r, and at the end was a thick border of Greek patterned 
gold lace weighting it and kCl'ping it in its right p05ition. 
Developments in the WdY or hJ.l1ùlt'ssmg ha\"e I t'"ultt'd 111 a 
large plait b.'ought well to the top of ,t
e head and tWls!erl 
rounù in a single loop at t he back. Tills IS a style ot dresslO;'; 
which only suits the possessor of very regular feature
 and 
peoplf' with large heads should undoubtedly "hun It. Ever} 
body now is twisting their hair in a loose knot and securmg 
it at some special angle at the back of !he head, partlculad\' 
111 thE' evening. when no hat ('omhat<; this mode of dress1l1g, 
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THE LAST 18 MONTHS' 
EXPERIENCE 


of supplying Military men with the best 
quality, material. cut and workmanship 
has fully justified our expectation that 
increased business would enable us to 
keep prices on the pre-war basis, in spite 
of increased cost in every item, This will 
be proved by a glance through the 
useful 70-page booklet issued for the 
convenience of those receiving It 
Commission and of Officers under 
orders for abroad. It contains every 
possible item of an Officer's Uniform and 
Equipment with prices, Fresh editions 
are continually being brought out, so 
this Guide is always up to date with the 
latest information, ' 


The custom of printing testimonials has 
now become so general that the value of 
them from an advertising standpoint is 
apt to be over estimated. We must, 
however, quote the following, as the 
implied suggestion might well be 
taken as advice by anyone receiving a 
commission :- 


" R,A, Mess, 
Island of St, Helena, 
5th March, 1916, 
II I received per the mail yesterday the 
uniform and your account, I have to 
again thank you for the excellent fit, and 
very much regret I did not come to you when 
first taking a commission. Your letter of 
the 4th, etc., etc. 


An interesting analysis for 12 months 
shows that by the 1.417 Officers who 
have entrusted us with their complete 
Uniform when receiving a CommIssion, 
every line Regiment in the British Army 
is represented, with the exception of two 
-the Royal Irish and the H.L,I. We 
shall be glad if any Gentlemen receiving 
Commissions in these Regiments will 
allow us to complete our record. 


II A firm established as Military Outfitters 
during the Crimean War and Indian 
Mutiny, with the outfitting experience of 
the South African War alld the two Egyptian 
Campaigns well within the memory of many 
of its Staff, is entitled to deal with the sub- 
iect of Military Outfitting wtlh some degree 
01 authority,"-(" Land & Water," March 
23,) 
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Th,Ü to\\ I'r of 
trl'n
th 
\\lÜch "túùd four "qUd.H' to all th.. \\in(!;; th,tt hlew, 
I x thi" hour of grief. \\ hile thL IMtion muurn" thc 
ùeath of Fiel(l-:\
,
r...hdl Earl h..itchl'nl'r of K1MI toum, 
the<;(' \\ ords of I e'I1l1\'
'ln on the dl',lth of the. Iron 
Duke, the gr(,d.t Field }tu'"hal l)f the 
dpuleunic 
war
, ine\'itabl\' recur. Fur Kitdlcner \\<1", ,\1"0 a to\\ er 
of shength \\ hich 
tootl unmnH'ù amid the lil'l ('(' kmpp"ts 
of thi
 mighty Continent,11 \\ dr, and round \\ hich the 
misl'rabk ... pl,llI" of parti",1Il je'llou...y .llld ..pitt' frettf'd 
in \'ain, Hb H'ry IMllll' in:-.pireù ('onlidl'nl'l' in the 
breast of our \llic for thev Idw\\ wIldt hl h,ld accum- 
plishl'd in other \ I'M'" undt'!" other 
kil':-. our elll.mie.... 
recognis..d in him a modern Cadmus from \\ ho "'0\\ 1Il

 
armed mcn o;pral
 into bf'in
 b\ battali(ln
, Hi" hn.II 
public act in T on don before kdying for Petrograù \\ d:-' 
to m('('t facl to face, on hi... (,\\ n ill\'itation, au id critic" 
of the Hon of r ummlllb. HI spoke to them and thl'\" 

poI.a' to him openly, dnd a Ilt'W 10nlidellf'C in the \\"ar 
}Iinio;ter ,lIld d. cle,uer underst.mding of hi" policy and 
mNhOl!... \\ en engendered, 
C0uragl' ....tt'ddf.htm."" anù de\'utioll to dutv \\ere tlll' 
main..pring of hi" career. .. His life \\ a" \\'ork," He 
\\d.... a typl of man mnch hetter llnder...tood in tIll' ollkr 
\\ ard
 of I hI Empirc \\ here adual achil'\ ement i.... 
rc.d...oncil at hi
lll'r \\orth th"n it i" here ,It hOIll(, among; 
thl' haunt... of politicidn", 
l 
 1'1' 1wliL\ ing in tall.... eithcr 
a" a pn'lil11in.lry fir aftef\\ ard", 11(' Idt thL dced ÌlI :-'pl'.lk 
fnr it,,'If, He \\'d" of th.' s.unl' 1111mld a..; John Xichol....on 
and th,' Ll\\T.'nn \\ ho by ..hel'r strength of charadeI' 
maintained our rule in [I'dia -durin
 tho..." tenihlL d.I\'" 
do on '\.Ì\' H'ar.... ago, of .111 thl' many and \';uil'd' 
h pI' \\ hidl our blood breed", tl]('r(' I.... none to \\ hom tIll' 
Briti..h El11pirl' 0\\1'" nIlII.' than t(, tho.." quiet men of 
al tiun \\110 Il('\ er Í<'.Ir to ,1111111.1,,1' a n-,pon...ibility oe it 
(
'er ..0 hl'd\T or d,lIIg"I01h \\ho I'nt..r on their \\'Olk 
detennin d at all ha/,Ird..;, w it thnmg:h tn ,I lìni..h, 
\\ho, "I orning popul.uity .md tll(' tilhd of 'u('('. ,\\illnot 
b... mOH'd from tlll'iJ purp(I"-(' h.\' am' att.ICh.... \\ hidl 
tongut' or p,'n I,l!l fr,lIl1(, It i.., a hn'('(l, th,l11k I Ic.1\ ('11, 
\\ hich 
hIJ\\" IlO ,ign of failing in thl- i,land
, and 
although it i.... unh ;...i\ ell to thc fl'\\ to ri"c to the hl'ight... 
\\hich Kitclll'lll'r dtt,lilll'd, tIll other..; ll'lllgni" in him 
a tru(' brother ;111(1 .. cnmr,ld.. and n'jni( . in hi.... 11'\\,1.-.1" 
1'h gIip \\hich thi.. '..,1' It ..oldil'l h 1(1 oil n,ltion.tI I'llti- 
Ilwnt ar0-" from thi.. on" f Id, .\ lonl'h 111.111 Ill' \\ ,I' 
in thL' ,I'n....' th,lt Ill' IIi.1 not l11i, freeh ;]nd 1.I,ih \\ ith 
hi" id.l ('(Iual, hi..; t,l..tl'- \\lll' Ilot their t.1..k" till 
\ 
'IY Lùnditioll" ,)f III ,i Ìt'nl' in thl ,.arh p.1I t of hi.. 
Ldlü'r fo .teled .1 n.ltur.L1 I", I' of 
.)Iitud(', Bllt \\ith 
.111 thi.... h(' Illll,j 1)(' \\ I itten ,I" Olll' \\ ho 11/\ ,.(1 hi... 
fcllü\\ III n. Bc-foH' I":'it.-llelll'r "Ilklt d th Britio;h \1111\ 
hI', tllf'n a \ o11th, f.1 ,'(llk,lth li.:htil1g a .I olllI1Ì1'l'r in 
tIl(' Frenrh rdnh. .lgail,...t (;CIII1.IIlY in l:-;ïll, I It- l1l1't hi.. 
d. .lth at tIll' h,lIld..: of hi" tllst ('llel11Y \\ hilt, 011 hi... \\ ,1\' 
to "onfer \\ith th(' Fmpl'ror of Ru
"Ja .md hi. Ceneral 

t 1ff, thth at thl' he.:innin .lIle) the nding of hi.. c;]r,'('1 
II!' fUI ,tl III 
\' hond, hl,t\\ I' n (;r( ,It HI it-nn ,lIld hl'l 
'11 dnd Illo t"tll.lIlt \lIil 
Thuut'h born in T rdan() I ord Kitclll'lll'r \\.-to; ,m 
m;li
hlllan on both ..iel"" fhe fallli1\' \\'ho 11.11ll1' he 


ha_, lift,'d to a high pIal in th. Ill..t. IT of thl nati m 
\\I'n' of old H.lI11p"hire ..t, ck \\",1. It pu inCld 
that the Hamþshire ..hould hd\' h('..n th.. ,\'.11 
hip I'hr on 
to b
'ar hilll on hi.... la..t \'0\ Hi" i,lth", Li..utl n lilt 
('olon('l Horatiu I..:.itchener nf thl 11th Foot 
born on Octubcl Zbt. Ü
05, the d,1\ ot the battl flf 
Tr.tfalg,lr, hI' him df dil' at
. a on .Iun 5th 11,10 
.lImost bl'fo.-.' th.. I'I-ho of th '
un of the bdttlt of J ut- 
land ha
 died a\\ .1\', Thi.. . onnectiun of th Ì\\ U reat t 
....ca-tighto; uf lllodt'lIl time.... b.\ t\\ n h\'..... ,'II" rin: a period 
of III "l'ar
,; in ibl'lf e\.tr,wrdin.1l \ 
From th,1t d.l\', II'> 1'1 forh- ,11' ,I \' h n ll!' \\"ho 
",ao; to be"omp Brit.lin' llllht f,L1lllluS 'Iini tèr of \Yar 
tnok up 
111 \"1 \ in;.., al1d .Ildl,l'olll,.. in Pale..tiw' he 
 1110. 
II(,H'r to ha\ e \'aril'd hi, \\ork, Tn\(' the nl.ltt:IÌaI 
chdng('d frum ...tonl" to men, hut II( hd" ah\ 1.\ be. n 
engaged in cleal ing a\\ d
' from the rdi"- of tllP p_l..t, th 
dehri
 and \\"d,t, \\ hich lïme h,1-, h. dped up; in "0me 
in-;tduc. r
 ,tOI ing thl' . diliu" tl, tlllir dneil'nt purp. 
and in otlH'r.. rehuilding on tIll 0111 foundahúlÞ, It 
I1lU"Ì h.n'. been thl'n thdt Ill' .lnluirl'd that \\ i- .Ippn- 
cidtion of tilH" \\'hich h,l-> ah\a
 mdrh.l'd hi... t'nt,rpli.. 
d.lHl rdorm", \\'hether III tIll' Soud,lIl or in 
outh \frica 
.It 
imld OI in \\l1Ìtehall he Ill'\ Lr all'J\\t'd hl111 ..If to be 
hu...tIed, HI ....10\\1" \\on the Soud,1Il bd"!... to. I\ iIi, ltion 
and inci(kl1t.llh- Ilootkd Darh.est \h ica \\ ith light he 
reston'd pert( I tv 
outh .\h ica, alld 1Il the pIOn rp- 
.....t.1hli...lll'd tIll pll'"ti!..,. of (
rL,lt Bri tdin for honourablp 
dnd str,li;.,htfor\\ ,Inl dl'cllin....: h.. fl'l"i!.,lIli...ed the drl11
' 
(If 1 ndi.1 and hi, WOI k h,I' ....too(\ \\ hdt in thu 
dd\.... \\,h con..ilkreù the "U}lII'lll" tt 
t . f all 1 Emo, n 
conllagrdtioll; he hd" ':i\ l'll Brit,rin .lIl arm, ,'omparable 
\\ ith the .lrmil'"of the "Tl',lt (ontinent,II PO\\'" H(' II P \'er 
ulmlllan(lt-d or hOpl <l t(, cOI11Ilt.lnd In FI.uy r I I
. 
\\ h..r.. the fOlll'" \\ hich h,' hdd ",tiled into Iwill but he 
hdo; di('ll on dcti\ I' l'r\ it hI' h,1 falh-n doillg III dUÌ\', 
.1Ild .1t \\ hich i- the gll'.ltl .md mo f.u ,
 of all 
HIÌtdlll .... battlt'lield- and theleby h ha... ent ,d into a 
ne\\ cummand of hi.. 0\\ n men, HI'llI'dor\\ ard, Kitch 'ner' 
,\1111\' j-; led lip tlw 'tc'1' ..lop'" of If-, l'111ì.t by 
Kitchelll'r him df. 
\\'hell the IÌr",t 1I1'\\.; of hi" rk.lth I('dchl'd Lonùon, 
plOph- \\(1111d lIot hdit'\ (' it, the'. thou;..:ht it lllU..t bl an 
uncoJl1ely joke hut d. tIll' truth \\01' horne in upon the01 
th", \\1'11' ...tunned, It \\"a' ahno
t ,I
 if d. lth had 
\ i..itl'd 1'\ en home It ",UCCll'(kd qui, "-I
 to thl 
",uddl'n 10' of thl na\ ,Il b.lttk that mind'" pau
ed 
]l1.rpll'\.eII 11\'Ì\\\'('11 time dnd eÌl'lnih 1>e,lth, tak(, In 
a Ill-\\' ....ui" \\ I\('n Illen pol ,1\\ ,1\ u rdpidly in the middk 
of their work in tlH' plinJl' of life, or in tht' tÌI I flu h of 
manhood hdoll the Plomi.." can 01' fullillt'd F\ none 
n'ali
' 'd th", to th.. fnll on fll"..d,,
 '''u h., In1 th, ...dml' 
thougllt echoed ,lIld re-echoed, I unl Kitdl/'l1rr i 
llt-dll; W( mOll! n him but WI mlht 110t ':1 ie\ e nl"n 
\\ ith'mt hill" \nd tho f,lIllihJr "l'Iltt'IH'('" from thl 
Illo..t I'\.qui..il, thll'llIIlh in th.. Endhh tOll"U" \\1'1. 
It'( ,"kt! "lk,lth i..; ,\\ allll\\I'llul' in \ idol \' () dt'atJ' 
\,-lwlt. I" th\ -ting () gr.n'(' \\ hc!ì' i. th\ \ iL'1 11\ 
F(IlIlllll\' the \' h,ld"'JlIIHh-dlnllur.'Hr a" ehOld..(lf, Ilt-nln 
Illibi. ,hre,lthiw." ,lIb(ll.llÌolI, nll\\ Lhc\t th'111l'1l'drl\ 
to b,. trillmph.lI1t \ 1'1 itil", liying "ld 1'\ 
 1.I,tin tluth 
tIw"'ling oul likl ,I tlUIl1P' t 1',111, ,IU1lIH(llIil", .1Ild in
pilil1< 
tlU' Ii\ ill
 ttl ,tl till; l r ,Idi Ill, nit \\ nrl, cn '.ltillllt ,; thOll"h 
tIll' h.lI1d Ih,lt Illlluldl'd it p' :'"h( th, b"t! \ 11" , out th! 
flul Ii"." till, fhel' i 1It1 ;tin:! ill till' :!I 
I\ \\ h .n till 
l'itllC'r ..ilk 111111 pre - fo/' 'dId tll 0111' imnHII t 1 , -1 lnd 
wh, n li\'illh .lIltl d"d.d b,lttl.. to -fhl'I' f( I' n mnptih\ 
principII \\ heth"1 indi\ i.lu,tlh Ii ). 111 
nllthin if th,lt IWJII,IlI 'I..r \\ III Ii ,.It \ \Jl' L ,1 
Kih h '11 I tit .üh wtll Ill" inti rf,-I ' \\ ith the' h . h Lrl 
llIllIt'rt,lh.clI Ihll ,h.11l hi p.I' ....i.n I.. th 

hall it hd .(\ tll, \ i tOl to whi h h, It f I'd 
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Battle of J utJal1d 


By Arthur Pollen 


I x the earh' afternoon of \\"ednesltw. :\I,w jI"t, a 
bJ.ttk-\\ liich, from tlw numhl'r antI powl'r of the 

hip__ engaged on each 
idp, no ]p,;" than from the 
important and "ignal charactL-r of it
 rl"
ulb, n1\l
t 

w rl'garded as hy far the grcatl'<;t e\'cill in thc histOl
' of 
moJC'rn sea war-was bcgun het\\ t'('n thc battle crui
er
 
of the Briti
h and (;prn1.ln fket
_ The action Wde; fought 
in mist" wcather in \\ hich cont,tl'Ì bet\\ een the two fkeh 
'\'as oèca,;ionally lo....t. fhe 1ìghting, therefore, was 
necessarilv of an intermittent character. -'lore especidl1.\ 
was thi
 'the case in its later phase
, From a quarter 
to four until a quarter to fin' tlw engagement was bet\\'t'en 
the bd.tt1e crui
l'r" on"', B\' this time \ un Hipper had 
been dri\'en back on to tlie High Sea
 Fleet and the 
BI iti"h fast 
quadron, reinforced by four Queen Elizabeth:-, 
fought a holding action for tl1(' ne'd hour and a quarter, 
drawing thc (;erman High Seas Fleet to\\"J.nl" the forces 
that wen" approaching undt'r Admiral Jdlicoe, Dnring 
this pha,.,e the HI itish squadron wa
 great'" outnumbered, 
of COUlse, bv the (;crmans, but at 6 the,' were reinforced 
b,' l\.ed.r-Adrniral Hood \\ith three further battle cruisers, 
and at 6,20 bv H,ear-.\dmiral Sir l\.obert Arbuthnot with 
four armourecÌ cruisers of the Defence and Duke of Edin- 
burgh cla,,
e..;, 
Shortly aftpr (j,30 Sir Juhn Jdlicoe hrought the {,rand 
neet on to the tield oi battle, upon which yon Sheer 
retreated incontinenth', From seyen o'clock until dark- 
n,ess fel1, the bad light, the thick weather, and the dis- 
orderly retreat of the Cerman 
quadron made anything 
li.kè an artiller
' duel bet\\'een the two fleets impo
"iblc, 
The (;erJl1an destroyers did al1 in their power to hamper 

Ik pursuit by the British Dreadnoughts, and when 
pursuit "'by the capital ships was made impossible b
' 
darkness, the British destron'rs wen' c;ent forward amongst 
the {,erman ships, Then" then fol1m\ cd a night action, 
the pur..;uit being carried on hy the Briti
h cruisers and 
destroyers until threc on the follm\ ing morning, when 
such of the (;ennân Fleet as sUlTi\'ed had reached the 
mine defencee; of their main base, The Commander-in- 
Chid then rec;llled his fleet, and at daylight made a 
systematic search of the !'>cene of thC' pre\'iou.;; day'.., 
engagement, but \\ ithout findin
 an
' di
abkd "hip
, 
At noon tht' BIiti
h force returned to its bases, refuelled, 
and 2-1- hours later was once more readv for action, 
Thus the Cermans, who had entèred the 1\orth Sea, 
according to their m\ n account to engage and destroy 
the Briti"h 
hip.;; that ha\'e been 
y
temdticall
' 
sweeping the water
 north and cast uf the Horn Reef, 
attained the fìr
t part of their objective only, They 
did succeed in engaging, But the con>.equences \\ere 
di
astrous, The plan of ovel whelming the Rriti
h fa..t 
division with !"uperior numbers was defeated b\' the 
masterly handling of the British force, combined with 
the effecti\'e uc;e that force made of its artillerv, 
o far 
from Sir David Beatty haying been Q\"erwheimed, he 
succeeded admirably in his main object, which was to 
draw the (;l'rman Fleet into a position where Sir John 
J dlicoe' 
 "q uadrons could engage it. 
The enemy wac; only saved from total destruction 
'->
' mi
t. d.nd' by the approach of night. 
ot only did 
Ins whole plan miscarrv, but he WdS dri\'en ignomi- 
niou"l\" from tlw field, and \\ ith a Yen,' hean,' lo"s 

n sliips J.nd men, The BI itish Fleet 
 suffere-d far 
k,.
 sen'feh", and th,lt the lo
-;eo.; were not gredter must 
he attributèd \ l'1 Y largely to the tactical "kiÌl with which 
they were handled, The three capital unib that wen' 
lo;;;t Q\H.d their fate largely to bdd luck- a matter which 
1 will touch on later. rhus the net result of the fir..t 
contact het\\l'en the main seJ. force
 of the two belli- 
gerents i
 that the fidd wa" left in the pu
s,''-
ion of the 
British, that tIlt (;crlJlan Fled \\"ao.; ùrin'n to _ l'k 

afet" behind the ddencp,.. of Helil.::oland' and that it 
lie" there now ha\ ing '-uftt'H'd th,
 10:-''' <;f malH 11I0r(' 

hips thdn \\"I' 11.1\ . I) tlMt ih nÜti\ /' strength i..; <1i 
proportionatel.\ redu

'll. TIlt' (;l'rman defeat, thl'rt- 
fore, has certJ.inl\' been signJ.l ,U1Ù ha" probably be, \1 


final. It is difficult to conceiYe a combination of circum- 

tan' '" which can tempt or dri\'e them into action again, 
nor anv condition" of action likelv to 1)(' more tn'ourable 
than \"cre tho...-.o of :\I.l)' 3rst. ' 


The Story of the Battle. 


The King, in noble word
, has thanked the victors and 
paid royal homage to the heroic dead. A week hence the 
slain wIll bè commemorated at St, Paul's, It is the only 
Wd.y in which the nation can join in the homage of theír 
Kin
, But need the honours to the living \V.1it till the 
tl"ibute to the 
reat dead is p,tid? 
:.\Iy reader.. will naturally wi"h to han' something like 
a reasoned and consecuti\"l' account of this tremendou__ 
event. fhe official communiqués ha\'e been excpedingl
" 
meagr<', hut th('y have heen supplemented hv certain 

l'mi-official accounts of the action and hv ,;toril'
 from 
officers and men who took part in it. :.\lllCh interesting 
information has come, too, from British and neutral 
fishermen, who appear to ha\'e carried on their occupations 
regardless of the fact that the fate of the German 
a\'y 
and the command of the sea wer(' being decided on their 
f1shing grounds, The (;ermans, too, ha\'p issued both 
an official and semi-official 5Umman" of these e\'t'nts, I 
ha\'e attempted in the follo\\ ing pages to collate all the 
available information and to elucidate it by a series of 
sketch charts to illustrate the principal pllases of t1w 
action, But I offer this narrati\'e and these sketchc<; 
\\Ìth considerable re,;elTe, Practically nothing is ]
nown 
of the mO\'l'ments of the main fleets after contact was 
made round about 5e\'en o'clock in the evening, Of the 
purc;uit from then till darkness all the accounts arc 
mo
t confused, .\nd of the fmal phase-the night attack 
by tht' BI iti..;h light craft on tll{' ft
 ing Cerman Fleet- 
nothing i
 known \\IMÌt'\'('r, e:..cept that the Commander- 
in-Chid ,,{'(
ms to ha\'e recalled all his unit
 at ahout 
thrc'e in the morning of June 1st, The narrati\'e and 
sketches then, are offered for what they arc worth, and 
no more can he claimed for them than that the\' contain 
nothing, as far a" I am aware, incon
istent with reliable 
information to hand, Though the positions of the Flf'ete; 
are, I believe, generally correct, the sketc11Cs arc not to 
scale, 
It i
 unnecessary to say that they are incomp1.e te , 
But on one point the reader must he warned, fhe 
sketcht:s indicate only the general direction and charact('r 
of each mO\'ement. In the phase, for instance, in which 

ir David Bed.tty, weakened by the loss of Indefafi{!.able 
and Queen Alary was reinforced by Admiral E\'an 
I'homas's four Queen Elizabeths, I ha\'e indicated the 
courses of the Í1riti
h Vice-Admiral and of the German 
Fleet as straight and continuous. It ie; most improhable 
that this can represent the e\'ents of an hour and a 
quarter of fighting. So, too, with the rest, At many 
peliods during the afternoon the shifting mists and fog.;; 
made it impossihlp for the British to see their opposite 
numbers in the {,erman line, and again and ag,tin the 
gunlan'ls had no other mark to aim at but the flashe
 
of their opponents' guns, These conditions not only 
made gunnery ðtremely difficult, they made it 9 uite 
impo"sible for participants to keep any clear recollectIOn of 
the rour:òes steerr'd, With this preface, I will proceed. 


(1) The Disposition of the Opposing Fleets. 


This sketch indicates the approximate position at 
2,15 of the forc('<; engaged in t11t' course of the afternoon 
of Wt:dne
da\' :\Iav jISt, Sir David Beatty was at 
position I, ;teering south-east or east-south-east. He 
hd.ù with him four Lions, Illdejafigab!c ,md ","CIT L ca'm/d: 
There were of course alc;o some flotillas of destroyers ane 
probably man' than one squadron of light 'cruiser
 
lluoughmlt thl'"'' <:ketche..; the 
mall craft ha\'e not bel'n 
indir,tÌl'd, but thl'\' mu
t be a........umed to accOl
lpany all 
vf the main sc:u,tcÌron
, Slidltly astern and a littl(' to 
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Plan I.-The opposing forces at (approximately) 2,30 p,m, 31st May.- 
l.-BEA TTY: Lion (flag), Tig
r. Qu

n Mary, Princ
.. Royal Iflag), 
InJ
faligabl
, N
w Z
alanJ (flag); E. THOMAS: Barham, Valiant, 
War.pit
, Malaya, 2,-JELLICOE: Iron Duk
 (flag), a b d Battle 
Squadrons"; HOOD: InL'incib!
 (flag), Infl
xibl
, InJomitabl
. 
ARBUTH;\!OT : D
f
nc
, Warrior, Black Princ
. Duk
 of EJinburgh ; 
3,- VO;\! HIPPER: HinJ
nburg. D
rfling
r. Lutzow. S
yJlitz. Moltk
; 
".-" ON SCHEFR: With 3 Koenigs. 5 
aisers, .. Heligolands, 
.. "estphalens, and 6 Pre-Dreadnoughts, 


the southward of Sir Dayid Beatty, Rear-.\dmiral E,,'an 
Thomas, flving hi:; flag in Barham, commanded a squadron 
uf four Qucen Elizabdhs, the name ship only being 
ab
l'nt, 
ome ï5 mile
 north b
. ea
t of .\dmiral Beatty 
"\as the Grand Fleet under Sir John .Jellicoe. stccIÏng a 

outh-easterIy course, \\ïth 
ir John Jdlicoe "\as a 

quadron of three battle CI ui
ers under Rear-.\dmiral 
Huod. Im,'Ïlzcib'e, l1zfleÜb'e and Indomitab'e. and. in 
addition to light crui-.:ers and 
mall craft, 
ir Hobert 
.\rbuthnot's squadron of four armonred cruisers of thc 
Ddence and Duke of Edinburgh classe
'- Ten miles to 
the north-east of Sir David Beatty, von Hipper-\\'ho 
commanded in the affair of the Dogger Bank. January, 
I(jI5-was in command of five German battle cruiser
, 
Derflinger. lut::ou.., JIolllw. Seydlit::.. and either 1"011 der 
Fanll or Hindenburf'" probably the latter. Thi::. squadron 
was heading north by ,,\est; and some 60 miles astern of 
him was the High Seas Fleet under Vice-Adr(liral yon 
Scheer. consisting of all the German Dreadnoughts, six- 
teen in number. He also had with him half a dozen 
prp-Dreadnuughts of the Deutschland and Braunschweig 
classes. 


The Opening Round. 


It was when the fleets \\ ere 
o dispo Ld that the ad- 
vanced light cruisers of Sir David Beatty and \"on Hipper's 

quadrons sighted each other and Sir David thereupon 
dosed the German squadron at top 
pepd, \'on Hipper 
immediately turned his squadron eight points to 
tal- 
board, .and steered either east or ea
t-south-east. and a 

tem chase followed, _\fter about an hour and a half 
the battle crui
èfs got ,,\ ithin 18,000 yards of the enemy. 
now bearing north-west from them. and opened fire, The 
four Queen Elizabeths had nen '<';.lrily been left behind 
in this eha
 The mi...t being thick and Ü,ibility poor. 
Sir Dayid Beatty clo
eù the range fairly rapidly and ten 
minute<=, after the engd.genwnt had becomc general 
Illdefatigable was hit. blew up and sank. T\\enty minute;; 
later Quem Al ary 
hared the same fate, One German 
cruiser wa<.; also sunk at this stage, Yon Hipp('r had 
meanwhile been graduJ.I1y changin
 rnur;;p <;lJuthward, 

ir David conforming to the 
ame mu\ ement as 'ouon as h.. 
had got to a range that it was imprudent further t<> 
reduce. His squadron, it must be remembered. had 
no\\' been reduced from 
i'\": to four. Southerlv cour
 
",ere followed until. at about a quarter to fi\L', the entirl' 
flef't uf German })n',lùnoughb \\ ,I, .:'c l'n clll1linl-. ...tr,light 
up to "on Hipper. . 
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Plan II.-(approximately) 2.20 p,m. 


The Holding Action. 


The latter then put his helm over, turned 16 points to 
starboard and took station at the head of the German 
line. \\'here he had three Koenigs and the lì,,'e Kai
ers 
immediately astern of him, The gradual turn south- 
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Plan I11.-4.45-(approximately 6.20 p,m. 


\\'ard" had enabled Sir Eyan Thomas to bring up his 
"quadron. and when 
ir nayid turned 16 points. so as to 
keep a COlllSl' approximately parallel to the enemy..... 
but a }Jo....ition 
li1--htl
. ahead of the {;erman line. .\dmiral 
ThOllld.<.; was able to fall in behind the battle cruic;ers, and 
engage both tho<;e of the German battk cruisels that had 

nr\"Ù.ed and the leading ships of the German Dreadnought 
nel t. .\t this 
tagl' of tJlC actiun the Briti
h fast di\'Ïsion 
had mann:u\Tcd ibelf into a po:-ition ";0 much in ad- 
"anc(' of it:" opponenb that the leading enemy 
hip 
bore about 4U degree<; abaft the beam, There elbUl'(j 
an action lasting for ahout an hour and a qual tel' beÌ\\een 
the...(' \'en' disproportionate forn;.: But the Engli
h 
,hips had the spC! d ()f the German, clud SP\'ell out of th.. 
eight H 'b had guns that \\ould have been much more 
dfecti\T at long range had the \\('ather conditions per- 
mitted of their being used to the full advantage. It is 
uncertain hO\\ manv of the German battle cruisers were 
"till in action at this. point. Certainh- not more than four, 
po:-"ibh onl
 th1'e' But eH'n \\ ith a lc......er number, 
the Germclll forcL ,,\ould be II) ship::. to the Britbh 8. 
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ir Da\ id' 
111 1 dl\\ ,n d. I,ither than to ' eek do 


dutv to draw them 
clnlt dc' i
i\ I' ,l,tion, 


The Heroic Hood 


\t about 6 o'duu.: the fir
t reinforceml'llt from tll<' 
(
r,md F,," 't L,Lme upon th, ""'IIe, ,md 
ir l),L\'id nun 
h. in 
uthC1l'nt1y ahl'ad III tIll' (
el nlcllb to l':.\.l'dlÌl' the 
II 1 _ m,um Ll\ ,turned l'i
ht point:::. to :-t,Ll bOMd, tllU
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Plan 1\, Appru,imately 6.-10 -;.0 p,m, 


1 inn thl' C rman lin' to turn abo or be enlìlaùed, 
:'h"lti
' 'lftl'r th\:> tmn. ".1\' at clbout h,10 or 6,15, .\dmiral 
lInoù'"ith lll'ijob'. l1iflr i"c and Illdomitab'L S'Aung 

,ln,Ll1th' into lllw ,Ihl"ad of the \Ïn'-.\dmiral. and at 
,,1\1 ùpl"lhd cl \('r
 clCClll,IÌI' lilt 011 the k,
dil
g German 
chip,.. .\hw,
 imnll'di,Itd
, ho\\ 1'\ l'r, hl'Jl1Iub!L 
hared 
the tat,. of QUCC/l Jlcl1')' ,llld llldc!atigllb'c. 


The Dash of the Crllis
rs 


Sir John Jdli.,I)I.'..;, fll'd \\ cl... nm\ lkplo
 in1-; for an Im- 
l11<'diate dH.wk on the CLl man Hel'L To endble the 
(;I,Lnù Fleet t(l make it..; attack. 
ir Da\'id Beatty fOIged 
head 3:- fd
t d.- po,-"ibk to the ea
t. after ordering Rear- 
A '.11irdl Ev,m Thm11d.s to take :;tation \\-ith the battleships, 
1m hd.ttll l ui"'l'r.... had b\' thi:; time done their task and 
the tini-h of tIlt' al tion -\\'.1" to be handed O\'er to th
 
C01l1l11,Ll1dó'l-in-Chid, The (;er1l1cln
 to \\'ho1l1 the immin- 
,'nt participatlOn of 
ir John Jdlicoc in the action \\',IS 
?parLiIt, promptly "ent de"troycr:; and light crui
ers 


1 5. 


Thomas Jcl1icoe 
---- 
""'''''''' , 
JJ)}) \Beatty,:\ 
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Plan' ,-Grand Fleet joins action, npproximately 7-730 p,m, 
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fOi \\'ald to ha1l1lJcr the Bliti"h aÙ".lncp b\ tnqwdo 
attack"" 11 Wcl
 clpp.Lrently tl, w,lrd (1ft or th\\clrt thl 
that 
ir 1{ohl'rt ......rbllthnot- who \\a
 "01l1e httll' di...tan. 
,dlc.Lll of tI\(' h,lttle "'quadrol1 \\'ith hi..;, four uui.... 1'''; -m.lde 
.1 d,bh at 01(' ,Id\ ,lllcing lim of light craft. Thi..; brought 
hnn undl'r the lire of thl (;('II11:ln main He. t, and t\\'
 vf 
hi.., ...hip
, onl' of tlll'm IJcjCl1l L', tIll' 11'I!- ,hip, \\LTI' im\11l'di- 
atel\' :'1111k. .1nd cl third. Iran illl, \\'.1 dl...<lhkd, [t s 
at this ..ta'
c' that II (1rsf' it ' (CLpt.tin I'hillputh) dl
 
tingui...hcd hebl'lf by her brilliant 
hiddin" of II an 


Th
 Grand Flc
t and th
 G
rl11an Flight 


Thl next ph.I of thl action \\.1" th" 
hort and in- 
dl'ci
i\ I' l'ng.Lgc'\1lC'nt bl'Ìwl'cn the \1l<lin fleets, It \\a..;, 
indcci
i\"(' I.lrgdy be. .l11:;C thc fog hMI beLl/me thicker, 
and shm t because \'on 
l'heer re.tIi:-l'd the hopele..,...ub:o 
of a regul,lf ,Irtillery comb.lt \\ ith tll!' Hriti
h Conmlaud"l- 
in-Chil'f
 foro Rut it lasted long enough to "ho\\ 
yon 
cheer \\h,tt \\ould happen if it continUl'l1. /run 
Duke and the other le,lding' 
hipc: got ih 
0l11(' u"cful 

,tl\'ùe". but hardly had the kadint; ""}uddron..;, beCfJIllC 
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Plan VI. -Mar 31st, Approximately R.O p.m. till midnight, 


eng,I}.:'f'd than d di
ordl'rly flight he
an, the detail... ,)f 
which <Irt:: far too confu"ed for i1arration or diagranl\ll,ltic 
Jeproouction, So long a" dayJil--ht la
t('d the Genn.lH 
dl'
tro\,crs; amI light LTaft did ,tIl th,It Wd po- ,ihk tu 
pr<>tl'ct thc'ir 1ll.lin forn Fir
t they 
nt up b lra{:1 
of 
mokl', which mi\.in
 \\ith the fog and mi...t, nMde .1 
b<ulÌer impl'netrable to ...ight ",..run dIy, tlw d,ll ted 
in group
 of four and ti\l' Ollt of thi... harrclge to launch 
torpedUl.... .lg,lin
,t the ad\'al1l'in;... Hriti...h ...hip", In th. 
1 e
u1t the (
ern1dn Fl<<,t't \\'a'" \\ I'll <J1f in it..; tlig-ht bdon 
Sir John Jellicof' cuuld either lo(',ttl' ib p,u-,itio,n or :-h,tI
. 
ofi tl1l' d(':-tro\ er... fm an mg,mi:-, d pur..;ult. J h . pur-;Uit 
\\a.., howen'r, c.lrried on until the 
ra(hl,llh: f.ldin 
 d.!'- 
light made 
Irnnl'r
.' impfl-
ihk and till' h.tttlv..hil'''' ((Jn
' 
qllenth' u'-d(' 
Sir Da\'id Beatty, Ïn the Hw.mtirnt, in 'p1l:-hin'
 fOr\\dr,l 
ed
t\\ ard to elMbh' the battl('..,hiJ>
 uf the (;r,md Fll'l,t to 
come int0 action, had a 
t'('oncl ohil ti\l: in \iL\\ ,I'" \\L'JI. 
I II getting hpÌ\\l'en thl Lerman FJ..d dnd the COd.t f 



J n11e 8, 1<)16 


I .\ 
 D 


J utl.md, he headed off the po,-"ihility of a Cerman retreat 
into the Sound or an
 attempt, by eitlH'r 
ingk fa...t 
hip.., 
or commerce raidl'I
, to hreak p.bt thL HI iti"h fll'd and 
.
,Ün 
he AtlantiL', fhere seem" -;ome authority for 

UppO
i11g that, all11l'"t a
 darh.ne,..: fell, thcl.t i" .1t 
.J(I 
or ,hm tly .J.ftel\\'ard.." he e
changl'd 
hoh with the group 
of ::.hip that had heL'n leading the (;ell1hm line bdoll. 


7. 
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CS; -ø. German F1.eet.1 


PLm \ II. June 1st, Da
 liJ!ht till noon, 


\t 
 hi ::;ta, tlwrr' \\,(T( 'llllingh' onh- Ì\\ 0 GI'rJlM11 
hattll
 e llli"'L'r" left but till' /ÚJCI/Ï"S ..nd /\.(Ii
 th,lt 
" 
c ..mpo
ed the n...t of the ;quadron could not bl"lhdnlh 
l'n I' ,'d in the Ii ht that g.lV(' the Briti"h 1'),5 gtm.., i10 
1.1lI6 1 aù\'an ta15 


The General Chase 


The' ,final. "tam" of the battle wa.::; the pur..,uit of th.. 
r.'tJl'.ümg (.erman 
hip..; bv tl1f' HI iti"h de..,tnIH'r..; .Uld 
Ii. ht eralt Thi
, ontinued fm nu k: th.m ..,í\. hour" 
and it \\'a" not until three in the nlOrni11
 that th(' (Olll- 
mander-in-Chid ".l" .tti,lìed that .J.11 ...ueh (;1 I11Mn 
..,hip a, Lunlcl 
till 
te lIn held fonnd their \\'d\' Iwhind th 
mil1l ddencc., of Hl'ligoland and the m.lm (;Uïnal1 IM'L " 
\Il hattk,hip:: Clui, 'I" .md dc"tron'r-; \\Lfl' nO\\ recalled 
- th(' b.lttk crui..,cr "quadron heitÌg at thi.... point a" f.lr 
',.mth a.., l.lÌittHk :;:;, I'h' da\ hlt'clh. un thL anl1i\ l'r,cl.r\ 
"f th A dorion, iii t of J Ullt', 'the \'ictmiou.., Briti
h tl,...t 
reform d and madl'.l '-tc'mati(' 
(.11 ('h of tl... ..... Ill' of 
th, pre\ jon.., d.n ('n 
 'n1l'nt- It \\.1 .l \'.1 ,t .lIT.. 
th..t h.ld t, he "',\\t'pt, 1'h I ,htin!!' "Ild pur nit h.l<1 
('\.t"nd,l'rl 11\' del\'h..ht .llolH ., an ('ql1iI.ttl'l.tl ll(,ul
 
II I mll('", h\ 10), But h\- 11"011 n" tr,l/'f of ft i/'wl" m 
l't mv h.td Ikt'U found .ll\ll tit, II I 'turn' d tú 1t... 
h.. 


INTERPRET.\TIONS \:'\1> C()
I
IE
TS 
(1) The leading of the RC.F. 

w'h, in thf' hriefc,:-<t pv:-:-ihJc ol'tltnl'. \\I'll' the, hid 
m I'mI'm nf the Fll'l t on thi
 111'1,101 .1b1c da\, (.,JU- 
11,"lIt i \I I 1i,IIb.l 11.\'m,lt1111', I itin ,111 mn,t ho ill- 
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jndg,'d and ont of pIal' If thf'n I procef'd to .lttempt t '} 
elncidatt' u'rt.lil1 a,,]> ch of tl\l t. l tic.., and "trait 
'mplo\, d' or tll( char.ldl'r of 
O\ll( of the mo
t ...trih.lI. 
incidei1t", it i bee .lU"" on mal1\ f)f t hl 'point" j nd"ml ll! 
ha" ahcad
- I)/'.'n j>HlnOnnCf'(l. cl.nd in alm( -t 1'\' n 
a jUd
ml'nt on the fd of thing". patl'l1th' llllp....l. 
T.lkl, for in..:t,lI1c<" tl1l' "ugge "tion tlt.lt ha" bp"n m.ld" 
many time" th.lt tll" 10 ,)f (hlCdl J[ll ,Indel. _ 
.md In /1/cihlr i... to be \ \.pI.lined hy their !la\ in 
 hel n 
L'mplen'
d " in ra..,h .Uld impl tuou
' tat tic...., or 
l'nt t.J 
engag-e a 
upl'rior fOin I", the "0\ cr-e ontìdcnc of 
the ,ldmiral n"I)(Hl"ihk {or their mO\ ,'ment,.: One 
c
itic ha..: 
onl' ..,0 f.lr ...., to 
,t\' that th" OP]>('I tl1nit n 
.tftord('d the (. nnan Comnl<lndl'r-in-Chicf to 1'\'( f'\\ helm 
an inkl ior .HI iti....1t fonT \\ ith gff,.üh' ...uperior numb, 
\\.l, e\.a(,tlv \\hat tl)l' I'lll'm \\cI looh.in
 tilL :\\1 im- 
parti.11 e
àmination of thl e\ 
'nt-..., .b ( ha\ L' rl" ordecl 
them, atlorJ.... tlw ,Iighh ,t iu,tillC.ltion fOJ .un' ql.'1t 
a
l)('r
ion.." \\ hen 
ir 1>.1\ i<l Ik.ltt\, \\Ïth hi
 "i\. hattle- 
tTui..,el' "ighkcl '\.on Hippe'r \\ith 11\1, he Icrt,lÏnh \\1 nt 
for thc'm at hi
 top "pu'd and foug-ht them a, haJ(l a.... he> 
lould, Yon lIil'p('r prohahly thought that hi \..IS 
(".Irr\ ing' out In, II\\'n 1'1.111 .111l1 lint :-oil' ] )a'.-id'_, in f,tlli\J
 
h.H'k upon tl... ('I'lmanlligh 
I,I'" Flcd, ,md, de.uhtl. . 
"h('n he eHl'ckel a junction \\itlt that forct'. at.l qU.lrt( r 
to fI\" thought he \\ onld g..t tIll' "ppe)] 1l.1I1it\ \\ hid1 
tIll' filii. 
 CI iti( .lV 1\1 \\ ,b .l\\ .1Ïtin
, II hI' m1 t 
h.1\ I' III'l'n 
ign.tll) di".lpp, ,intI d 1

 the -kill .wd 
adrc'ltne ".., 
\Ïth \\hil'h the Bliti
h .\clmir.ll ddl'.lt,'d hi;; 
illtention", For the 1ll.lIHl'U\TI h.I(Il'11.lhkd ' on Hip 'r 
to join the maill (;cnlhl11 qU'llhllll .tI....o ('n.lhh-d H 1r- 
.\dmir.11 F\ .In rhoma.., to join .\dmil,tl K<,<ltt

" :>qu.ldron, 
and the HI iti"h 
hip'" h.l\ in' 110\\ a minimnm -]>l 'II I f 
2-) 1
1I0t" \\l'P' ahh' tc. k.,,.p tll<' f'IÜÜ" (,I nt'1m rlcf'1 In 
pÌ;l\, \\ ithont \. po ing tIW'\I1'I'h l'''' undul 
, lor a pl'JiI.d 
of 110 Ie....... t h.m .m hour .l11d ,I II U,lI tel, dm U)" whi 'h ."Ir 
1>.1\ id .lcil-ll the lletl t th.lt in tIll' til hour'" CP'.I \I1ent 
fellto\on llipl"'I, Hnt tit dirt n'n 'hl'1\\L'('n tl h 
e"pmwnt... of thl' 
.l\l1l' m.ll1n m , thi \""n I li]>J.-t. I' 
kd <...;ir l>a\'1(1 Bl.ltt\ int,) \\ h.lt \\.h no Íl.L)) at .lll. .lIHI 
Sir J),n-id 1l'11 \IIn lliPI"'1 .md \'pn
 'Ill I into..l' Illahl/' 
tr,q) from \\ hlch thl'\ onh lJ>I'd h\ ill< untinent 
rdn It .1lId thl f,l\'e.ur of tIlt' \h.lt he r. 
If thl're \\ CTI' .ll1\.thing in t hi- '"J itici-m, UlT'h)t \\ "uld 
he '-'nppOlted h
 .....ml f.l"''', But III-litrall....al '1nd 
VUl 1/ .1[a \' \,ere 10 t nllt \\ hl'n 
ir I ),1\ ill \\ 'L ne-, .in 
l'i,
ht "Iii I' .I
.lin
t ninL kL'n, hnt \\ h. II hI' \\" I'n:.., ;n 
-i\. 
hip
 .J'
,l1n..,t tin \gaill "':'ir n,l\ id }katt
 'TIll' 
\' P' . ontinuou
h in <'lion h IIn .; -to till I1l lrl\' I 
II'dod \\ I' do not h, lr tlt.lt / / /} i/1 R( ,I 
/-- d, .\ ( /.u /(/1(.(, /1( / '/11'/(/1./ nl 11' '/. .It .tli 
"noll,h Inn t. '\ "t h.ld tho \,,'. II ....JltiIlUC.II....j, . 'I' 
('\'('n, I.,hh .1lI<1 iml'rll(II'lllh \.1' ,d if .It n\' 
thl h.tel h, 'n II.q,p\'d .UH\ 0\ l'l \\ hC. I }IIl'C I 
nn'l\ IIll,. 
t h.U1 IIllc nf t hl' f"'1r \\ e..lld h.t \ '11 I.ne Jl 'kl ,{ I" 
pic," I" I\\c I'll .l qll,11 1/'1 1n .mll ' 11(1 I)JI It Jc,....,t 
nf tli nth ' filII ')lI.llt,r t'l 'n, 


(2) fhe loss of the B Cruisers 


It i" time thl n \ tit tit t th 
i.;; led h\ d.1It -dl" .1 III 
11".1 it n ,.,] th, \.11"1 1"".\ "t 


B.ntl.' ( rui 
Ilc' h, I..' I 


r-J. ,'t 


,,)Ur(.L:':L 1t) 
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LAXD 


tactical skill ot the hIghest order in the facl of grea t odd" 
i., obvious. But if ,.:kill is u"ele
_, \\'ithout the couragr 

o is the conrd
e dangerolh \\ ithout the "kill, .\nd it is 
primarily to "kill that \w owe ]a,.:t \\l'eJ,.' victory. 
_\s to the tnIf' l':\.planation of the lo,s of the three ships 
that did blow up, the Admira]ty, no doubt, wiU giyc thi<; 
to the public if it i., thought wise to do so, But then' 
can be no hJ.nn in !>d\'ing thi,.:, The c:\.planation of the 
:--inking of edell of the-, ships b
 a single lucky 
hot-,- 
hoth they and prdcticall
 all the other c
'uiser
 \\ele Jut 
repeatedly by "hots that did no haun-Is, in the fir
t 
place, identicdl. Xext, it docs not lie in the fact th,!1.Ì 
the ships were in,.;uffici('nt1y annoured to keep out hig 
shell. Xl'\.t, the fatal explosion \\",1':; not caused by a 
mine or b\' a torpedo, 1.a5t1\', it is in no sense due to 
any instdbility or any other dangerous characteristic 
of the propellants or explosives carried on board. 1 am 
tree to confe,,
 that when I first heard of these ships 

oing down a" rapidly as they did, one of two condusions 
seemed to be irresi"tib]e- -either.l 
hell had penetrated the 
Jig-ht1y armoUled 
idb and burst in the magazine, or, a 
mine or torpedo had exploded immediately beneath It. 
But nl'Ïther e\.planation i
 right. 


(3) Sir Robert Arbuthnot's self-sacrifice 


T]w maIH
ll\Te in this action that is most ]ikelv to be 
criticised is that of Sir H.obert _\rbuthnot's squadron of 
cruisers, The n'
ult seems to sho\\ that the risk taken 
wa,.: .l]mo"t prohibiti\'e. I ,;ay ". almost " because deady 
if by the :,acrifice of these ships either the Gennan.., 
were kept from flight fur a sufficient period to enable 
the Grand Fleet to get up, or if the manceU\Te increaspd 
the speed of the Grand Fleet's advance by thwarting 
the effort to check it, then the improved prospect of the 
battle squadron'" guns loming into action was wo
th 
a vcr\' heav' sacrifice indeed The success or othe1"\\"I"(' 
of thë mamèu\Te dol" not, of course, in the least affect 
it., tactical or strdtq;ical rightnðs, The admiral in 
command has to play the cards in his hand, If there was 
a reasonable chancp of his lead taking the trick, it was 
manifestly tht" right lead, [hat hi.,' sanitice \\'as not 
rewarded"bv such' cunt,lLÌ being obtained a<; could iì.ni...h 
the business of the enemy is therefore irre1cvant to 
appraising it.:; merits, It It-mains one of the most glorious 
and in"'piring memories of a historical day, 


(4) Destroyer Tactics 


The Jay reader may be pULLled at finding that the chid 
rï.le of thl' German dc-"tro...-ers was to attack the British 
ships by daylight, and thàt of the British destroyers to 
attack the Cermans at night. Tlw weapon of the de;:.- 
troyer is t]l<' torpedo J.nd the range of the torpedo in 
action is not absolutel\' so many yards, as is the range of 
the gun, for the reason that the time of its ma:\.imum run 
is so long that the target can travel an immense distance 
w
lÏle the torpedo is on its journey. Thus, if a torpedo 
can go 10,000 \'ards at a uniform :<peed of 30 knots, and 
i.:; fued at a squadron ad\"ancing at 20 knots, dearly 
the squadron \\ ill ad\"ance some 6,6no yards "hile the 
torpedo is tra\"CUing 10,000, 16,600 yards then is the 
l'ffecti\'e range of the torpedo at the oncoming enemy, 
But if a t01 pedo is fired dt a } etrf{1ting enemy, the dis- 
tance that the enemy goes \\ hile the torpedo is tra\"ClIing 
must now be deducted from the torpedo's range, The 
;o-knot torpedo then would not hit a 20-knot battleship 
retreating along the line of its passage, if the initial range 
were greater than ,\.300 yank The retreatmg force, 
then., is arnlLd \\ith a 16,600 yard \\eapon and the pur<;u- 
ing force only with a .),300 yard \\edpOn, But at 3,300 
yards in daylight the dbtroyers ha\ e \"ery httle chance 
<lgainst the batt]e"hip<.:; guns, In a daylight pursuit, 
therefore, the de--tro\'er is of far ]e" \'alue than in a night 
.attack. But its dcjcllsÎí:: \"a]ue in a daylight reheat i
 at 
ib ma....imum. 


THE COST OF VICTORY 


The ]ossc" 
uffpn'd in this battle: ha\'e natura]]\' been 
exceedingly hean', The Briti...h na\'y has ]o
t -Quem 
.\1 an', I J/í'illcib'v and Illdciai1'''ab'e, battle (rui" 
Dejellce, Black Princc clnd Jr{Jyyiur, armonred Lrui 
and eight dbh oyers, Bet\\ LCn 5,000 and 6,000 othcer-; 
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and men have pen<.;llCd, a loss that it is difficult to face 
with equanimiÍ\'. But hea\'\' as thi-; Joss is, the enemy 
]o
" ha., been far hea\'ier. The\' ha\'e lost two Dread- 
nought battlc
hip5 of the first i.lass, and several others 
have been so battered as cleady to be unfit for work for 
many months to come, 1'\\'0 of their latest battle truisers 
arc gone also, and a third is eitllt'r lost or disabled, Since 
the beginning of tlw \\ ar Germany has produced a new 
h'pe of 1ight crui
er armed with si:\.-inch guns, Two of 
these have been sunk and two light cruisers of an earlier 
type as \\ell, 
ix de,.;troyers and a submarine complete 
what has been officially announced, In the fleet, ho\\'- 
('vcr, the opinion seems to h" universally held, that the 
German ]osse5 were f.lr hca\Ïer than this. Bnt it neces- 
sarily happens that in an action fought o\'er 10,000 
square miles of sea, largely at night and entirely 
in misty and foggy weather, there should be \\ ide 
uncertainty as to the ultimate fate of many ships 
crippled and apparently disabled, It" ill be surprising, 
ho\\'e\'('r, if ,.,erious addition., are not made to the ]ist we 
kno\\, Von Scheer did not probably have under his 
command all the Dreadnought ships completed, but 
whether that total before the battle was 16 or 20, a 
rt'duction by two is the loss of a \'ery serious percentage. 
The British Dreadnought Ilef't remains in the meantime 
what it was before, ()f battle cruis(Ts we have It>st three 
out of 10, the (;ermans two out of six, and we have none 
disabled and they certainly one, The loss of Sir Robert 
.\rbuthnot's arnioured cnÎisers is undoubtedly a heavy 
one, but their military róle is far less ohviOlls and inl- 
portant than it was when they were first de,.,igned in pre- 
Dreadnought days, Certainly the loss of four light 
cruisers by Germany is a greater handicap to the prospec- 
ti\'e employment of the enemy's fleet on any future occa- 
sion, For (;ermany's cruiser ]o%e.., ha\'e heen seriou" 
from the beginnini, and her margin no\\' mlht he an 
e....trf'1lldy narrow ont', The most difficult point to 
determine is the extent of Cdmml\"
 de"tro\"er losse<;. 
Six arc claimed for certain, but the total is likely to 
e....ceed that yery great1y, 


The \Vorth of Victory 


It should be home in mind, howe\'er, that thou
h the 
actual losses of the enemy are far heayier than oms, our 
victory would haye been worth \\ inning with the talc 
of losses rpyersed, In the fir
t week of war Germanv 
\\'a<; depriyed of the whole of her oyerseas trad(' , anèl 
before the end of the serond week of war, Great Rritain 
was using the sea as the high road of her military com- 
municationc;. In the 22 months of war the (
rman 
nay\, has attempted no stroke, either to restore her trade 
or to interfere \\ ith our reinforcing and supplying the 
army that must proye decÏ,;i\'e in the continental war. 
)\e\:èr before has a Power possessing a great fleet waited 
inertly for so long in face of sO hea\'y a loss as O
I
 sea 
blockade is causing, or in face of so dreadful a Imhtary 
menace as our arm\' in Fr,U1C(' holds out. Preciscl
T what. 
after so long a pat{cnce, hrought the (
erman na\'y out on 
:\lav 31st is uncertain, Its proCe,:;-',ed object, as we have 
spell, was to attack the squadrons that had heen in the 
habit of cruising off the Dani...h coasts, But would such 
an enterpri"c ha\'e been \'eIItured 011 had ther(' not h
f'n 

ome impube from within the country, som
 f,tdmg 
confidence in the higher cOlnmanù, some de
pair at the 
shingency of the grip on <.
ennany's food supply, th
t 
made it abso]uteh' necessary to restore the dyn,l"tv s 
prestige and put ilCart into "a despairing peop]e? Th!" 
\'ery promptitude wit? \dlich this great defeat ha<; been 
held up as a great nctory "L\
ms to lend colour to the 
idea that the German na\'y was to sacrifice itself gaUant1y, 
After Quinne '5, :\1r. Horae. Anne
lcy \".lcl
el
'
 new book, 
The TriumPh 0/ Tim (John Murray, bs, net) l
 10 thc nature 
. of a disappointment, for Tim is r,lther ,m ineftcctual p:r"c: n . 
I1is \"aried ad\entme" for the hook i,; no lC'..:.:; than Ills hfl' 

tory -make goo,l reading; out in Calilorni,
', on Loan! >:;hip, 
and in the rest of the pha"es through winch ,i\Ir. \ .ldlf'll 
conducts him, he holds the reader, for thc aclvenh;n, are 
worth reading, hut all the time \\T feel that Tim him<;e]f is 
not as good as his author thin},.<:. ThO' \'icar, too, who ,ha<; 
ome shJ.re in the making of Tim'... life, i,; mildlv f'xasperatmg, 
and the only charactt r 
\l1O merits \\ holl'-heark.l admiration 
i, D.tff\', the helOin.:. 1I1r, \"d.chell's "kill sa\'e,;. the bo )1.;: 
from m"eriioCi it\", hut it is not up to hi" u-;uallc\'el. 
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so long only as the name of the German SUCCl 3 could be 
claimed afterwards, 
It is thi" point \\ hich lends significance to the 4 \'ent. 
And it i:, because (
ermany"'
 greatest ne" sity now is 
a rene\\ al of the national moral, that it is thtc AlIie
' 
grcatest necessity to strike at the instrument of its 
restoration. regardless of what the blow may cost. Had 
in point of fact the British attack on the German fleet 
heen .. O\'cr-confident " or .. ra
hly impetuou
, ' had our 
succ(',,::. been gained at a lo"s di
proportionatP to that 
\\'hich the enemy had 
uffered-but ne\ erthele::.s re- 
mained a success, then the sacrifice of ships and men 
would seemin
ly have been rightly incurred, It was 
the plain duty of the British fleet to thwart the purpo.;;e 
of the enemv at sea, whate\ er it might he. and to dri\'e 
his fleet back into harbour at whaten'r cost in ships and 
men. 


The News and Its Reception 


Thi" truth, it Seems to me, \\as so obdou"ly the key 
to the \\ hole naval position, that I must confe
s to com- 
plete astonishment at the way in \\ hich the news of this 
event was broken to the people of this country and in 
sume quarters received by them, The first announcement 
wa" made on Friday e\ ening at se\ en o'clock, in the form 
of a statement issued b\' the secret,lrv of the :\dmiralty, 
.\lhut from the kno\\ n Ìo"ses of the Briti"h fleet and the 
suppo..;,cd lo::.sb of the enemy, thi::. statement told the 
puhlic nothing but the follo\\ ing facts, 
,\n engagement had t,1ken place on the aftunoon of the 
previuu
 "'edne,.day oft the coast of Jutland, In its 
first stagc the battle crni
er fleet, supported bv fa..:t 
battleships, had engaged the (
crman fleet till the Briti::.h 
main force=- appeared, fhe action between the main 
force s wa" brief, because the enemy took advantage of 
a low im i"ihility to a\'oid action, - Finally, the enemy 
hJ.d retreated tu hi
 halbours. 
fu ,lIl YOlll , with the fainte,.,t llnderstandint, of thin
.., 
na\'al, two thing \WIT dear. Fir,.,t, if the f'nemv had 
any object in being at sea, he had been tll\\arted in ob- 
tJ.inin
 it. Xe"t, the da\ had ended \\'ith 
ir John 
Jdlicue in po""e siun of the field from which the enemy 
h,ld becn driven, It wa" e\ ident, therefore, that our 

pa command had been dndicated; that the victory 
\\'a" ours. The statement of I(N l' made it, it is true, 
appear that the c""t of victory had been lleav\', but 
relati\ eh' to the si/P of the t\\ 0 na\ ie--, the enemy' 10--';('" 
were at- lc,ht as seriou--, The \ ictory might nut be 
de4'i--i\ L in the "clbe that there" a" no enemv fleet left to 
fi
ht \\ ith; but it \\ as ob\'Ìous that the enëm
 '" plan,
, 
no les" than his hope..: had bef'11 defeated, and that he 
wa..; in f'ertainly no hetter a position than he \\as before 
to dispute Great Britain'::. control of the Xorth 
ea, 
Subsquent statements, it must be remembered. added 
nothing almost to the,e ,ubstantial and eloquent facts, 
They did put the German lo-;ses higher, and limited our 
de..;troyer ca')ualties to eight. But the e\idenc( j of 
\ ictory W4 re patent from the first communÌ1u
, 
\\lll'ther the .-\dmiraltv \\',1'; right or wrong- tu kavL 
the interpretation of this :>tatement to the intelligence 
of the 11('\\ "papers that reported it, is a point that is 
difficult to decide. That \\ f' had won \\ as dear. It 
ma\' ha\ f' ,ppmed \\ iser to let the absurd Ct'rman ,.,tate- 
meì1t hav4 a 
tart, ,.,0 that the truth, whel1 full\' 1..nO\\I1, 

hould have a still greater effect. For once. -the fact" 
\yert' allowed to speak for themsf'h'es. -\nd the n 
ult 
\\ cl" startling, :\Ir. Balfour':> admini.;tration has ever 
!--ince last autumn been 
ubjected to altell1atiuns of 
,.,niping and cm t,lÌn fin' from a cel td.in ,edion of the 
prc
:-', If :\Ir. BaHuur 11cld 01 clered the cirCl,latiun (If 
FlÌd,l\" , statement \\ ith no other object than to let hi:> 
encmÍ< , in, he achieved it to admirat\0n, 
.\ small spction of the pre"", small in numbers but 
highl
' important from it..; circulation and popularity, 
rcad in the \dmirJ.lty's report nothing but th" list of the 

hip,.: sunk. and immediately lo..,t ib head, The Fill/( 
tre,lkd th,' ('vent as a (
f'rman " "ucu "Ilcltched hmn 
tb tll'un utlr o\\n clement." "\\p ha\1 "uHered." it 

,lÌd, " the hl'Ll\ ie--t hlm\ .-t.t ul \\l' h,1\ e nwt \\Ìth dm ing 
the \\ ,lr. \\ e' en!-,d;"f'd. perh,lp-- in 0\ er IIn lidence 
in a long running tight d1-.'lilbt --lllp" mon' num4 r,Jlh. 
"tronger and m(ll (' hea \ il \ ,Irnll'd. ,l11d \\ e lw. \ 
"lllkred hl'Ll\'ih'" The /)ail\' J[ai' ,wd the nail} 
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Clllonielc found the rDult one that could not be ' le- 
f-arded with sati
faction," The latter paper ded
red 
th,Ü a feebler fOlTf' had bf'f'n "ent " far furward mto 
enemy \\ ,lh'r
 tu be almo"t ovel \\ helmed b
' it-, stronger 
adversary, '. and that this polin' .. i.; dirpdlv traceablf' 
to the iñfluence upon naval stra'tegy of civilian alarm," 
The Jreeklv Dispatch asked "\Yhat wa" wrong last 
week? The British nan' \\'as beaten. 
\Yh\, did \\ e fail ,., The Ïight itself \\'as mis- 
mal1aged, Lord Fisher I1Ilht b(' n {'aIled to the 
_-\dmi
alty at once," The [Jail\' .YC'i mourned oyer 
this" gravest disaster" and foresaw a ceriou::. danger of 
dimini
hing confidence in the admini
tJation of the navy, 
and called at once for thp H'turn of Lord Fi.;her " in thi,; 
hour of the, ountrv'.., urgent need." The Obscr--..'cr would 
have it that ,. \\e had mi,.:..;ed \'ictor"." "that our 
strategical object had not been obtained," that" it was 
a public duty to be plain" and" nothing could com- 
pensate for the absencp of Lord Fisher from Whitehall." 
Else\\ here we \\ ere told that \\l' could not dismiss frol1I 
our minds the thought that 'UIÙeUI1l' had blundl;'recl, 
Of London papers thE: JI vrning Post and the JJ csill/insia 
(;a::;cttc put the matter from the first in its true light, 
but p\'en the Dailv TelegJaph, e)"ceptionally sane as 
a rule on naval subjects, warned us not to be too gloomy 
or to indulge in undue pes,;imism-a:-; if a measure of 
gloom and pe..:"imi"m \\ ould be \\ holc"ome ! 
It i::. an odd way of cum mending a new naval chief to 
forcl.::. fresh from ,'icton', to tell them that he alone can 
rescue them from the dìsastrous consequencf's of defeat! 
_-\nd it is a.; unfortunate as it mu,;t be unjust, that Lord 
Fi
hpr'::. name 
hould have heen I oupled with \ ie\\s almo"t 
too repugnant to profes-;ional intelligence and feeling to 
bp called ridiculous, 
But un Satmd,lv and Sunday last, it was not the 
ridiculou-; ,ide of it that I saw. o. The ne\\::. that a near 
relati\ I' had becn .,evereh" \\ Olmded in the action took 
me to one of the hasp,;; and \\ as the occasion of various 
vi::.it.. tu the na\ al ho
pital. Here wen: men \dlO had 
taken part in the great action, had been knocked out uf 
"hape, or bmned almo
t out of human rpcognition 011 
this 
loriou", da
, and thpy had come into ho
pitd.l 
counting their ,.,ufferin
,; a::. nothing \\ eighed af.;ainst the 
greatne
", of their deeds, It \\'as certJ.inly pitiful when 
one of them <;aid to me. .. \\'e \\ere a bit bucked with- 
ourselves \\ hen \\ f' came in here, but look at these papers. 
They tell us \\ e ha \'e been beaten!" The thing became 
tragic \\ hen one heard of \\ idow:, and be rea yed mothers 
haying their grief embittered by the thought that the 
li\'b of htbb,lI1d, and ::.ons had been lost in a failure 
It should not, one would imagine, need a very robust 
faith in the BIÌtish nan', to make one slow to believe in 
defeat. It was once 
lïpposed tll be a characteristic of 
the r,ICf' that \\ 4 did not knO\\ \\'hen \\'e \\'ere beaten. 
);"0\\' it seem... we do not know \\ hen Wt' hm e won, 
fhe <;ailor:o, naturally enough, are broken-hearted that 
they hm'e not 
unk eYeÌ-y German ship, The result, in 
thi
 re,;pect, is so cO T 1Ìrary both to their expectations, 
and to their kno\\ ledge of what their guns could amI 
\\ ould IM\ e done. had it been po,.:..,ible to see, a__ tl) 
,.,eem a much "mailer thing than ob\ iOllsly it is, But 
there i" no rea..,on \\ hy the nation should measure its 
gratitude hy their disappointment." 
But there i" another aspect of the mattcr that mu"t 
be noted, It is not nece......;an'. if eyer \\'e are defeated to 
"cream at once thdt someon
 ha-; blundered, It is c
n- 
cei\'ablc that defeats may come without an\' blunder at 
.Ill It is Lertainh' not - very generous to imply eitIlf'r 
that the .\dmiralty-though thi" department can look 
,lfter itsdf - or that na\'al officer", who cannot do so, hdYC 
hlOUght di...,bkr on us hy rJ.__h tclctics and profe,.,sional 
incumpetence, Time, in thi-, ilbtann \\ ill \'indicate the 
accused, And the time \\ ill not be long. But ho\\'en'r 
ignorant and ill-ronceiwd, th(' f' ha,ty judgments gi\'c 
pain, They ha\ I heen p('r"i...kd in, after the lea4 
obsen'ant nUbt h,1\,(' n alized that our tactib had 
!--ucrLeded, and tht'\' arc not "upportt'd by anv facH 
l
no\\ n tl U--, [he
 are ,1 pour ll'Ìm II to tl14.'__<' who 1 i"k 
not only life and limb, but hunour and name in the 
C'Juntrv's e,llb(' .\RTIIl R POLLI:.
. 
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By I [ilaire Bcllm: 


T HE intI r- · of the' war 1n: land thi
 wc('k (pending 
fmther ? '\elop'menb Ul;01
 tlw:...uuthcIï1 l{u,.,
ia,11 
frunt) "Ì1Il C('I1L,"e fin tIll' 1 r{'ntmo. dnd. \\'hat I" 
mOl (', it i pWb.lhh' in tl 
 pn '>t'nt \\', L'k. certdÎl\ly 
in thl' imnll <li.ltl futurc tll.lt \H 
h.dl \..no\\ \\ heth('r tin" 
importdnt nft, nSl\'c upun tIll' ,'neI11\ '" P,\I t h.1"; f.tikd or 
:-ncc1('Je<l 
rht' glt>clt lie' ,of tilL' wCt'k. b\ "L',l, ,11Ould not obscure 
fur lh the L aplt,11 \ ,tln(' at J:hi
 IOOn1<'l1t lIf the Trt'ntino 
rIll'.ltn Bor ...honld th,' m'
 '> uf 1he Rn"..i.lIl mo\ eJ11l'nt 
IIf \\ hich onh th, Jwginnin,;' .In ,Ipp.lrl'nt at the time 
. '1. lim ".i', \\ ritteH, 
rh, ot1<-n...i \ I' \\ ill ..nclTed if it gets aCTO"". or e\ I'n 
IInp('rib, the I 11I11I11Il1Jic..
io,ns f('
'd
ng t11l' n1.tin Italian 
fron t on the I...on/o, If It b dclm!td y stopped 
hurt of 
: nch ,Ill ohj('( ti \L it \\ ill f.liI. 
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1 h
 comn1\mications of th(' main Italian anny arc the 
Í\\ 0 raih\"I
' line..;. the northern one through \ïc'enza and 
, rona. the ..."ntI1l'rn UnL' throng-h Padna, both kading to 
the I...on/o front. rIll' ,;ol1thern i" tll(' main one and the 
I '1J'f' import,lIlt on(' he l .LU
1 it h.1-. been from the heg-in- 
BinI- tlH' IIlW mo...t It'motl' It om pt'l ii, ,lI1<1 tIlt' one hy \\ hieh 
11111..t .;llOrth aJ ri\ l' the J11,I
 ... of H'cruitment, \\ hik it al,.,u 
kad... to th,. indu"tri.tl are.I" of the north, 
Bnt the northern 'HIe i" al"o import.lI1t. It i.; nol a 

illg-lt- lin,', l'" I eITunl'llII..;lv ;'1Ig-
('
te<1 la
t \\,'e\.., bul a 
(louble onl. and the ,'nl'my in pos..;t'

ion of it \\'ould 1I0t 
'Inh- thrt'.Itl'n \\ ithin ,I i('\\' 111ile
 1I11 tl)(' rOJ11mllnication
 
of till' 1I1.lin 11 Ih,U! arnl\ Oil thl' !';Oll/O, hilt \\ olllt! ,tlre.ld\' 
:. in p"'" 

ion of h.d (tho.... ,'oJ11munication=" . 
Thi
 \ t>1011.I- \ïcen/a lint. rUII" of cour
(' on the CdgL 
of the \ elldi.Ul pl,\Ïn jlbt ullder tIll' muuntain count! v ; 
hut the el1l'm\o' immediatl' object i
 not to .. reach the 
plain. but to 
,Xlth Ol/\' v/ the t,IO, 01 prcfclab!v both, 
0; thr at 1I,CIIII('S 0; SIIPI>I\' bl' ..'hich alol/(, a larr,e ar/1/\' 
e,m b 1/11 iI/fail/cd 1} it 1'S tn atte/1/pt an ad"al/ce aCioss 
fhat p/dtl/. al/d II/l'dl/u:hilc to :.CCUI.' (/ certain third Ù/ferior 
'iI/I 0/ 
l/Þl>'\' .hich, as ....R shall Sf'(' il/ a 1II0/1/(,l/t. crists 
II / thl' t 
(;,'ttini! into tl1(' plain J11erd
' l)/'calhP it is a plain; 
o. .tt1l1
 out of the mountain., merdy hL'lau..e they .LI,' 
mount,lin" 111"an' under modf'rn umditions harùl
' any- 
thinh \ ..tron
 ddcn
iv(' lÎ11f' established acro"s a plain 
.It tl11' mouth of a mountain vallev is 0\ erJookpd indt'ed 
irom th, hill". .tnd to that e...tent :"uffer;, a di
ad\'dnt.t
l', 
Fnrtllf'r, the point" .It \\'hich a lin!' acro"
 a plain can 'be 
dttd ked arc indefinite in number, wherea" the poinb upon 
',
 Inch ,I mountain line (an be attackf'd an' limlÌl'(1 in 
111 III I be r. 
rh, .tn' n tl1f' main thin
, You \\ill 
d ,'\:ample" 
,,- r .md ,)'t'l ,.lin in this \\elr of .t ;,troll
 dden
i\-,' 
liIlt \\ell held in flat connt!\ and (\"('n in t1,lÌ countr 
"\ f rJon]... d bv w'ibhhoming hill..., \rh,Lt you ne\ er g-I't 
in thi
 \\.lr \\ hat Vuti Lannut get ill the natlll, of thillh 
i, .m ofien-.lve pUl
ued upon a 
I,.-t"r behind \\ hi"}1 th. " 
i
 11') prupu' a\I'nUe ('If _\1pply. 


\\'l' all knu\\' b\' tlti
 tinll' that the modern offensive 
L'on
ist..., ,I" agclinst an entrenched linc (not in a war llf 
1110\ I'ment) 01 concPntr,lt(.cl hea",- artillpr\' tire follO\\'(:d 
hy infantry ,Ltt,lck im \\ hich it i
 the prepal ation, 
\n oI1l'nsi\ I' nnder siege condi tion,> h.1 ah\'a\,., n.lhi"kd 
uf th,'"" <'I,'l1Icnb .;inn' artilh-r\' \\,b inH'nÚ'd. but th<.- 
pecnli,lrly non'l ch.lr.lcter of tit;. pn''';l'nt opelations <,ince' 
tIll' spring- of 1.I"t y('.lr is tIll' \\ eig-ht IIf ,.,llPll \\'hich it has 
heen found m'( e

aIT to deli\ ,'r 0\ ('r .1 n .;tl ided :><:;cto1' 
amI \\ithin a Il'
trictl'd til1le if that ,.".-tor i=, to be attackt'd 
\\ i th 
lK( e..;... "\ en 11\' gn',Lt 1lI.1
"'e'" of troop", 
Thi
 gre.Jt \\l'ig-ht of ,h,'11 1lI1ht h(' hrought up c;ome- 
ho\\', Each llIi""ill' \\ elgh
 fWIlI ho Ib,." up to several 
hUIHhcd\\'l'ighl. The llIen' h,mdling of 
uch m,I""e
 
prl'=,II1'po'" -' artitin.II , ol1lnlllllic.ltion of "Ollll' "(II t, 1'11" 
1110\ ing of thel1l in 1.lrg-l' bClt!il'
 pn ,uppo...( r.lih\',\\" for 
!-:"t'11I'r.tI "uppl
' and g-ood ro.lt!..; for pdrol tl afli, bd\\,('en 
railhe,Hl ant! the gun..;, 
hort of <'Ildl .1I11ple cOllll1lunie.. 
tion mudern I on'TlItratcd IH'.L\') .trtillelY lire' i... phy
ically 
il1lpo
,;ible, · 
TIll' re.Hler I'; acquainted \\'ith the condition" of COI1l- 
munic.ltioll upun the ",.dor ,1bont '-\-o mile" aeru"''' as the 
cro\\' t1ie
. which i.; th,' ef'IW of till' .\u..;tJ i<ln Offt>lbi\-, 
You h.IH' t\\O great din'rgent \'alle,\'.... tht \ ,tl 
ug-,lIla 
and thl' \',11 T.ag-.lrin.t. \'alll'\'=' of the Brenta and -\digL 
n'..;pedi\ d
', Between tllI'lll y,'u h'IH onl\' une redll
 
good rO.lll \\ hich rim.. h 0111 /{o\ el du up tl\l' ',IIlar a 
and ,ILTO,n the frontier h\ t1l1' Fu,
.vze 1101"'" ju",t behmd 
thl' block of thl' P,hllhiu 'Jount.lin, It IIlIb lllmn on 
the ..outh "id,' of the PO"ill.1 rid
., to :"chío, and then tinù.. 
,I ,.,ingle line of r,1Ïh\'ay continuin;.., th
 L\)mlllunication 
t( I \ in'nz.I, 
XOJ th of thi" ":oOlI ro.ld \'0\1 'Inly h,l\ e t\\O interruþt d 
I'o,III.;, Hot .,0 1--'ood. one k,lding to .bilTO b
' t11/' ra\in,' 
uf the .\.;tieo. the other k:uliug tl, .\...iago, Xeither could 

up\,ly a large forn' ,l(l\'an('in" ..;outh\\'ards, 
If the . \ u
tri,Ul'; could h,1\ e puc;l11'd du\\ n the 
;\,lige \'.llh'y or tIll' Bn'nt.l ,.1111'\. OJ both. tlt,lt \\'ould 
1Ia\'c been the /ìr..;t and 1I10
t Ob\lOlb thing for them tf' 
do, Kut tlll'\' f.liled, For it \\,IS ob\'iou
I\' at the"" t\\'\) 
point..; that the It.dian..; hold tn )>nt up their 
tronh" t 
Ic"i..;t.mCl'. In the .\di1-:' \alle\ tht,\, onl\ mana/.!;l'd 
to c:Un the northern end\.f the ZìlglJ.l rldg-c "rhey Ol
cU- 
pied tIie Zugll.ltort.l but 1hl'
' h..\, f.libl. ..tftel- nearh a 
jf)rtni
ht's elínrt to (',lIT\' ('oni/lIgn.1. On the furtIlI'r 

ide of the Adige, bl'twl'l'n the \.11 Lagarina and Lak 
(;an1.l. they han' hef'n held .Ih
olntdy: the line "till 
p.l",.,ing- ju"i <,outh ot 'larclJ and t1u oug11l\Iori. 
1n the \'al 
Ug-.LI1,1 it h,I" l)('en thl'" llI1l' story 
The\T h.IH' g,;t tll(' 1t.lli,lIl... h,lc].., a few tholì
,\l1d vanl,,' 
unco\'
.ring t11\' r.tthl'r open piel'( of ,.dln- at Borgo, 
They ha\'e {,Ii led to di
lotlg-e the Itdli.tn" frum the natU1.tl 
po"ition lying jlbt clown 
tn'alll ,'a
t of th,LÌ tm\ n, 
It h,b therefore been thl'ir busil1L
,., 10 try and 
et ,It 
the lower part of one or both of the" t\\O grl'at .t\:enuf''' 
of approach, tIlP .\clig(' \',Illey and th.' Hrenta "allev by 

oing round through the ,Ùld 'lHll1h
' beh\l:en, "ino 
they I ould not gd .LÌ them b:'T going 
trai
ht fon\ ,Ird, 
.\ncl going round meant attackin in all the f'el1tr,tl 
1110m1tain 111,1"'" bet\\ p,'n the t\\ 0 ri\'('r
, .\ par1 frotH 
the g-un" \\-hich they ha\'(' spf'cially ma,..:-L'd for their eliort. 
they '\L'n helped by tIll' fact th.lt the
 had long 
e=,t,lhlishl'll \\'or1-;... on thl' FokaJi,1 plateau and in tIll' 
L.. \ aronl' di..;trict, Thev f"rc,'d the frontin hen, a
 \\, 
know, up to a ",ahc'nt iÌl cres('ent formation L\.\.-\) the 
most alh anced point" on \\hieh ,Irt' the tOWlb .\,;iero 
and . \.!-.ia
o, 
\\'hat prugn,... ha\e they Hlc\<ll' or dfl thl'Y mal
ing 
to\\ arò
 proceeding from this "alient on to I ither the 
1.O\\L'r Brent.l valle\' 0r tl11' Lo\\ er \di
t> ".tlk, J 
It \\ ill hI' rl'memì1l'r('rl th.11 I pointed out I.."f \\pf'k tIlf' 
011\ iou,..ly , I iti,.I1 l)!;int f \",tl
,t.l/.
n,l, and ,..,Iid th.1t if an 
ad\ann could be mad,' h\' thl .\u"trian
 from \<,ia'
o 
to\\ ard..; \'al..t.lgna, "u that' the latter point ..11Ould "onw 
under dkctin' iire the Italian po"itîon
 on tIll' l..'pp' r 
13rent3. neaL- Bor
o \\onJet he turned, TO\\',ln),.. t111s 
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--.bjective the enemy h,\<; in the interval made no progrc'-" 
\\ haboeH'r. 
It is ('xc('edinglv difficult countrv, 
\...iago lie" in "the c..ntre of a' '-'ort of 
h,\lluw b,I
in. 
"hich 'ïbdf i" P,lI t of t ht' ...mf.tce of a gre.tt pldteau, 
The plateau i" t ,dIed the" ::.C'\'C'n ,illdgt,... ,. l)('cau"e then 
wa.., here a ...cttlcnwnt (If 
(', en i"oIdted (
('rll1dn-speakin,! 
,-ill,IgI" which only in m(l(lein tim(''' lemned to '-peak 
Jt,tli,U1, It \\ ,L Ion;.: .lgo ,I ,.,ort of h,Irharic Cellnan i,.,land 
cut ot! from the ci\ ili...,ttion around it h\' thl dilliLlIlh not 
f'nl
' of . ommUlJicdtion. hut t'\ en of \\ ,Iter suppI
', 
fhis plakdu i
 cut h
' the deep ra\'ÏIw of the btic" 
hut ....1.\ c for tIll', Xll'j>tion of that, al)Py 1:-0 boundeù l'\ t'ry- 
where along tlw ::.outh bv ,U1 e"l .II pment (B B on the mdpl. 
whence the land fdll... \ eT\ ...h,lI pl
' down into the plain. 
It "l('nb to h3.\'l' been thuught impo: ...iblp hitherto by 
the ,\u...tri,ll) Higher Command to force a \\ ayldù\\ n thL ex- 
c....dingly rug....ed. and in their latter part ('xC!' 'dingk steep 
p,Üh... which ledù from \..Ügo to \"abtagnd by tit-' wild 
, .Iltrenzeld. \\ ith the It,dian-, hollling in -trength thl 
Il.ltural po
ition fornwd b
.. tIm, e"'cdlpment of thl platt IU 
H B. They may attempt this l'a"Ìl'r1
' man" but timc i- 

etting on and the
' ha\l' not yet attempted it. and to 
attempt it \\Ïth the Italian,., on thL po-itiun BB (un 
Jl.1.v II. light in front of them untollc1lt'd \\ ould h, 
n:tremely pl'rilou
, 
Their chief effort ha... bft'n agd.in::.t t1w othel limh IIf the 
problem ", t them, fhev cannot here. ind('t'd. dm, th 
,Ipproach the ,'alley of the Lo\\('r Adige, thl'\' mi'
hl 
hope to approach on tht, other ,idl' tJl(' vaIll'
' of th 
J l)\\,U Rrcnta. In thi... . pntral m(,llI1tain pn...h of IIlt'ir 
tIlt'\" h,L\ I onH' to \\ ithin l'i(
ht milt'.- of \ al
t,'O<I1.l up(,n 
th.- \ allt,\ of tit LII\\I r Brent,l. hut th.' "Lllt'\ (If th 
.\di e, a,; the map ...ho\\-., till n fUl tI: 'r ,md fÏ.lrth, r d\ 
fIt m them ao; it ({o '''Hlth, fh('\ .Irc a full tI.i1 t\ r,lÌI 
,1\\ a" from it- It)\\er p"rti(ln in thl' ne; 
hh"lIfh 'lid I t 
, cron", 
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" hat tl1t'
 ran hope to do and what the" are attemptin
 
to do i" t\\ "fold 
I. fhe
 are a"ttempting to het hold of tht', ntI .11 p,lrt 
of the -\dig(' \ ,\lIey hy turning thl' POSitiUlh the Itali,1I1 
hd\ "0 'ituhbornly and suo e
sfully held upon the Zugn.1 
rid .t', 
2, Thev are attempting- to rod hold of th '>ub..;idiarv 
lin(' of communicatiOlb. the rJad flom RO\'l'reto to Sdliu 
"helll t' a ..;ingle line raiI\\'av Je,Id... to \ïc
 nZd, J 
The fir,;t of th '('hot Is }ïa" heen f'l)nductf'd 
o folio\\'... : 
fIll' road from RO\ ('rdo tu Schio run up th" 
\',llIar-,\ to thp FU{.:"II./L' P,I'p, fhi::. pa- r,Ith r 
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failed to caIrY. They cannut push do\\ n the .\dig-c 
\ alley much beyund jIarco, and the Italians still 
strongly hold the height of the Coni,r.ugna which is abuut 
5,000 feet abon' the sea, though the'\' ha\'e lost the lo\\"er 
summit of the ridge to the nurth, tlìe Zu
natorta, Ju-.t 
south of the Conit.ugna and immediatdv above Chiesa, 
is a pass (without a road) called tlw Bl101e pass, 1 t is 
only 700 feet below the peak of the ConiLugna. I ha\ e 
marked it on thc abm"e skctch :\Iap HI. \\ith the letter X, 
The enem
' 
re fighting as hard a
 they can up from the 
\"alley at Ulle
a to forcf' the pass of Buole and so to comc 
du\\ n on to the 
\digc \ allc\", If thc\' could d0 that thev 
\\'Quld cut uti the Italian... to the nm:th, and would aholit 
double the present ;;trength of their hold upon the road and 
railway that follow the Adige valley south of H.m'ereto, 
Probablv their main difficulty con
i
ts in the fact that the 
Italian hatteries un jIuunt ÌJasuhio command the Euole 
pa<;", But how far it is thus overlooked and \\ith \\"hat 
effect only those on the spot can know, .\t any rate, 
this attack upon the Buole pass with the object of getting 
intu the middle of the Adige valley is the first part of the 
pre:->ent .\u
trian effort. 
Thl Sl""ond part is an attempt to get huld of something 
second best in the way of communication. That is, the 
excellent road of which we have already spoken which 
runs from H.O\Treìo behind the mountain of Pasubio to 
railhead at Schio,* 
If they can get thi
 road they" would ha\-e an a\-eIHle 
of supply down tuwards the plain only second in value to 
the t\'"O main avenues of the 13renta and the Adige, 
They \\ould lay a light railway. of course, immediately 
:llong the road and they could feed 
 i th munitiomnent an 
l.dvanc to\\ards Vicel11-a, The cro
sing of the northern 
lilH' at \ÏcenLa would be a blow of capital importance, 
and I lepeat that the excellent road from H.o\"ereto to 

chiu 
\'ith the rail beyond gives an ayenue of supply if it 
\\ere once thoroughly held by the Austrians, for an 
aùvance on \'icenza. 
[hey have been all this week fighting hard to obtain 
full po:-,sL:->:->ion of this road which runs from Rovereto tu 

chiu and the possession of this road depends upon their 
being able to turn the Pasubio position, 
fhe It<dians on :\Iount Pasubio stand, and have stood, 
for nuw duer' \weks. against all attack, It is the moun- 
tdin block" hich dominates all that country. To push up 


. There is a tramway on to a point a mile or two higher up tl;e 
\ allc\", but Schio is the point whcre the most natural transhipment" ould 
tolhe pldce bet" een road traffic and rail traffic. 
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the road behind the Pa
ubio the Au!--trians founù im- 
possible, They got as far as Chiesa anù were there held. 
fhe Austrians must therefore try to get round, and that is 
what they are now doing, 
The Italian" un Pasubio can be amply supplied b
 the 
sll1ß1c line railway from Vicenza to Schio and thel' up 
this e
cellent road C C, which runs behind the múuntain, 
the road which the .\ustrians are trying tu seize. 
Importance of Posina Ridge 


It is ub\ ious that if the .\u"trians from .\ (in the ahu\"f' 
jlap I\'.) \\'cre to 
tI ike across the Posina Torrent, through 
to a point bpt\\cen 
chio and the pas>; of Fug<ll.Ll', the 
pusition nn P asuhio would not o,!ly lO:->L ib import<lticc, 
hut probably its glm" and its men as well, The I tali,llh 
would han
 to \\ ithdraw e\'en"" here from the road 
between RO\'ereto and tIll' pnint wl1r'n' the 
\ustI ians 
had gut in hehind them, And the .\n...h ian main dim t 
at this moment js being madl' to effect this -To get upon 
some part of the road south uf the Fugazze pass anù 
Sl) turn the present Italian hold of the Pa..;uhiu muunt<lin. 
Let us see what the local conditions of this dfurt are, 
fhere run>; from the Pasubio mountain bluck (which 
has two peaks, one B about 7,000 feet abn\'e the 
ea, 
and the uther E, rather O\'er 6,000) a ridge, stef'p and \\'ith 
high cre
ts. which 1 have marked on thf' accomp<Ulying 
:\Iap 1\', with the letters E E E. TIll' summib of this 
ridge are from 1,200 to 1,600 feet lower than the Pasubio, 
and the"l' chief summits, or teeth upon the sharp edge of 
the ridge, which I ha\'e numhered I, 2 and 3, are jIount 
. \lba, :\Iuunt Po"ina and :\lount Cugnlo respl'cti\ \ ly. 
The ridge ends sh<lrplv at the gorge of the ,\stico, but i
 
continued be
'und the ,\.;;tico in the ridgt-' D D n, which 
stretches on to \'a},;,tagna, and is abo held bv the Italian". 
The Austrians are engaged in an attempt frfl\n th
 region 
.\in the abon
 )Iap I\', to carry the ridge E E E, to rro
s 
it and to reach the main road somewhere about Yalli 
dei Signori. Thev ha\'e cros"pd the Po"ina torrent 
and ha\'e .got a footing in the villages of Bettak and 
Posina, and arc no\\" doing their utmo:-.t to force their \\dY 
up the steep 
lupe to the summit of the ridge, The peLtk" 
of thi:-: 5ummit arc abuut 2,000 to 2,:)00 Íl'ct abO\"e the 
torrent, and the main attack i:-, agailbt tlH' slopes of 
)Iuunt .\lba dnd of jIlJunt Posina, hut \\ e nMY t<lke it 
that the whole of this steep anù high bank is under attdck, 
l"p to the moment of writing the Au...trian-. ha\'(> had no 
,;uccess here, and the position cm"cling the road is 
till 
sulidly in the hands of the Italians. 


Losses 


. 


Frol1t of VerdUl1 


In 


W ITH the continuation of t11f' C;erman offen...i\'e 
rhythmically, month after month, in grl'at 
intens(> effort
 "uc.- eding the long intt'\ \'al..; of 
preparation, opinion in thi:-, country seems to 
have wavered somewhat upon the fundamental point of 


an tllf' fact thLlt tllf' (
erm,Ul tactic..., a" wl'll a'" the 
mL:in (;"rlTI.Ul ..;tr,ltl'gic pulicy hl'lT ,\\'hirh i..; a 
olltinl\_'d 
oftl'lhin'- neCl,..sari1\' in\'oh-e \ en much ht'<t\ ler 10:ùl 
to the enemv than the elll'Il1\' inflicb "pun the French. 
\rhat the 'enemy thl'"is i,; in ib cPlltinul'ù <lttack, huw 
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far it is political amI how f,lr str,
tcgic, ha" been more 
discussed than anY other matter In the war-and has 
b
L"n less decided, " 
He may be merely pIa) ing for time. But whatewr 
his thesis mav be, it is clear that the whole Frc1lch thesis 
in this struggk reposes upon the apparently elementary 
truth that the offensive at Verdun is far more expensÎ\'e 
than the defensi\'e, 
.-\s a general truth thi
 has heen affil med ovpr and 
over again in the;;;e columns. It is upon the face of it 
impossible to believe the opposite. if only from the fact 
that the French have refused a counter-offensive of any 
magnitude during the whole hu"iness, while the nature òf 
mmlcl n ddenc<' make
 the 10
;;('5 of the offcnsi\"c, 

a\'c tho::-e of a very rapid and succe"..;;ful often
i\'e or of 
one where the losses are quickly cut, nece--sarily higher 
than the losses suffered by its opponent. 
:\evertheless, the German authorities instruct their 
pre".: to repeat continually the legend that the German 
lo
,:;e;; are actually inferior to the French upon this sector. 
One inspired wríter said half! And whatever Germany 

a ys about her losse
 or any other matter is religiously be- 
lie\'ed by a certain section of opinion here. It may be 
of set dee, therefore, if we go into some detail on the 
matter, though I ha\-e already dealt with the rough proof 
more than once, 
Those who arc on the offensi\'e in such work as that 
which is going on at \"erdun act as follows: 
First they deli\'er a very great number of large calibre 
high explosive 
hell over thf' ad\-anced trenches they are 
about to attack. ddi\'ering at the same time a certain 
proportion of 
hell upon point,> behind the lines: Points 
where they believe, or have discovered, a battery to be 
established: Points through which men and supplies 
mlBt pas<; to reach the advanced trenches. 
l"ndGr this intensi\-e bombardment the advanced 
trenches are virtual1\' ohliterated in a certain number of 
hours, .\ few maclïine gnn shelters will remain and 
possibly a few sections of trench which men can still 
hold, But the design and the effect of this continued 
hombardment is to obliterate the ddensive quality of the 
1ìr
t line. 
:\ u\\ it i.::; ne\'er po"sible to he certain of the exÌL'n t to 
which- your initial bombardment ha::- really destroyed 
your opponent'<; defensive powers in these first lines, 
You do not know in \\ hat strength he was holding them 
to begin \\Îth, nor exactly where his principal fire-power 
may lie \\'hen you come to advance, nor even what de- 
fensi\'e clement:" may have e<;caped the effects of the 
bombardment. But, at any rate, during this preliminary 
stage the attacking party is suffering no losses in direct 
connection \\ ith attack; the defending party is certainly 
<;uffering some' 10;;";;('5 and may be suftering heavy losses, 
:\Ieanwhile tlw ddenders arc also at \\ ork busily de- 
hvering shell against places where they believe the 
attackers' batteries to be situated, upon his communication 
trenches, and other points through which men and supplies 
must pa...- and, of course, upon the enemy's own ad\'ance 
trenches from which the attack will be launched, The 
defence cannot be quite certain of the line from which 
the a
-,au1t \\ill spring, It is further handicapped by the 
fact that the offensive concentrates fire upon points 
chosen by itself, and a counter-concentration is not possible 
at short notice and in equal :,trength, 
From all thl',>e causl's it is reasonable to suppose, and 
it is in fact the case, as many months of ð.perience have 
taught all the belligerents, that during this preliminary 
phase the In".::;es of the defensive arc superior to the 
lr ,S( s on the .::;ide which is about to attack, 
How much i'ouperior depends upon a hundred local 
arcidents. But the capital point to "ei.lC In the nature 
of the losses suffered during this first phase is that, short 
of excessi\-ely bad management or bad quality of troops 
which cannot hold a line save very densely or the effect 
of surprisf', the main lo",e" of neither part}' are suffered 
during this preliminary phase, 
It is in the ::-econd pha
c that the really hem'y lu:-, l:S 
appear, 
This se('ond pha,;(' opens in one of two \\ ay:;: Either 
a whole large hmly leaps out of the trenche<; to the attach 
and attempts to nbh the battered trenche
 of the ddeno 
imml'diatcly bdorl' it or-what is much the ,
ommonest 
plan now in front of \"erdun-comparati\'ek small bodie" 
:).re 
e1\t out a
 a 
UI t of 
kirmishers to find out Wh,lt 
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resisting power remain
 to the battered liB( In 
he 
second case, if the skirmisher:, find that the dden"lvc 
power i" greater than was e
plrted no nlain attack is 
launched; while if it is found, or thought to be found (for, 
of course, the defen
ive attempts to deceive) sufficiently 
weakened by the bombardment, then the main attack 
follows in a great 
warm, sometimes as many as fi\T men 
being allO\\ed in it le"clu"i\'e of all re..::e1"\es) to the yard 
run, 
Here enters a point of considerable moment in this 
discussion, \Yhat is the enen1\"s formation in attack 
before \"erdun? 
ome people speak as though he alway
 
came on in \"ery dosc formation on which th(' pla
' of 
fidd-gun. rifle and machine-gun fin is munlcrou.::;, Other
 
affirm that he has abandoned this old tradition of hi:; 
and attacks in open order. 
The di::-crepancy in evidence is simply due to the fact 
that the enemy use:, both methods; one witness ha9 
experienced the" one, another the other. 
For instance, the great attack on the ea"tern slope of 
::\1ort Homme two months ago, the Silesians were disposed 
in successive waves of assault. But in the attack before 
Cumières the other dav, there were dense columns; 
columns as dense as the old formation". \rhate\"er 
the rea"on for such a murderous plan, that \\-as the fact 
a" reported by actual witnes"es in tht French pre":;. 
The moment these considerable bodies appear they are 
a target not only for the remaining advanced rifle and 
machine gun fire of the defensi\'e line, but for the field guns 
of the defence, which ha\'e, of course, studied every yard 
of the ground O\'er which the attack must pas:" - 
It Ù in this Phase that the hcm'v casltalties OCCUy, And 
during this phase one of two things must happen, Either 
the gleat main effort of the attack, even if it be repeated 
O\-er and over again, fails to get home or, at last, some of 
its elements do get into the hattl'red trench<; of the 
defence and occnpy them, If there i;:. great momentum in 
the attack they even pu::-h on \\ ell be\"ond towards the 
second line, In the first case, the 10s"L of the attack are 
overwhelmingly greater than tho"e of the defence, They 
may be ten, tweh-e or twenty times grlatèr. There is 
no comparison beh\een them, 
In the second ca"_, the attack must al
l- normall\' lo"e 
much more than the defen
i\'e, but not so enornìousk 
more. For then' will be a considerahle amount of hand- 
to-hand fighting in which many of the defenders \\ ill be 
killed and wounded, and all those over \\ hom the attack 
passe,,> and who sun i\-e \\ ill fall into the hands of the 
attackers as prisoners, and will be permanently lost to 
their own side. 
So far \\e have the mathematical ('ertaint\" that the 
oftensi\-e will lose more than the defensi\'e. it will lo"e 
rather less during the preliminary pha"e, hut during 
the second phasc, which is the only critical one in the way 
of losses, it will lose ellormousl\' 1110re if the attack fails, 
and considerably more e\'en \\ hen it suo eeds, The only 
exception to such an obvious truth is to be found wheil 
the quality of the dcfenc(' is <;0 poor that it has to be 
den::-ely packed to meet att,lck elt all, and break" down 
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ilk 111Ü111L'nt tl, tL" k .1pproachb a modihL 
tJon of 
thl"; kind do 
 not .Ipph of C(\Ur
l, to \\hat i..; gc inf
 on 
hdo]'l' \'Pldun '\ ll('re till ddenl' i..; ...1..ilful and .;tubborn, 
It \\ill hI .-11'.11 from tIll dh,,\,. th,lt.1 \, f\ (dlb.i(!t'r.1hh, 
d'ment 111 till lko iding" 01 \\ hat l'\.tld lo

, - thl' .1t1.l"k 
,.uller..;; I tlH proportion of ,ucrc 

ful to 11ll..;wT.'.....,fnl 
d I11It \\ I 11l t.tlml,Üe pretty al clII.lteh thi... pro- 
portion in front uf \-. rdun, Countinh onh th, n..lin 
attachS d,h\ 
'rerll)\ Jar, " hoLlie..: of. ":,1\, .It h-J...t a bn, de 
i eem... to rk (
ut \"IHI hh at almilt Ii, ,. to 0111", I II 
one UII iOIl in \\ hich \ 01; h.n . th(' uc. L,....flll ru...hlil" of 
thl' aeh .111('(,1 eI, ml'nt
. ,,\11 h 
h \\ a... accomplj..lll'd h\ ,I 
('oupl.> of ('l'llllclll Din.;iolh hd\\lTn the jlolt lIomllll 
and Cuminl th(' othel d.n', 'ou ha\ e, I think .Ihout 
Ji\ . .......1.( t1\' ...imilclf Uu .I...i01ï..; iÎI \\ hich .1 111.lÌn a

uult is 
hroken, \nd till e....pen..;l of the...\' i..; fm Iher added to 
1n the fa.'t that thl' attl'mpt i... IhU.llly md.dl' up of. \ ('1'.11 
S\ll ;i,-, f.Ülu\"(, in the 
ame da\', 
1\ the fi
hting round \'erdun t'on..;i
ted ...impl
 in re- 
p, ,lÍed (;, I'm an atta('J..
 u...ually failin
. but surn-'l'din
 
0111'" in. .n. about iÌ\ I' tinll and therefore gr.1dualb' 
1',lting into thl French lim... \\ ithout \"('a, tion... lin...t 

uch an ad\ ,\nC' , th[' (;['1 man 10.....:, 
 \\'ould h(' imm. 1J"pl
 
hi..-l1l'r th.lI1 till Frl'J1f'h, Thl \ mir.:ht he fourfold. 
l{ul tlwl'f i... .1I10thel cat\ or
' 
)f fighting he\"( a... \\, 
all J...nO\\' rill dc.knde)-. launch counter-attack..., ..;onw- 
time... n'c .1pturin;.., '-ometiml .. failing to re"apture Ll'l tain 

I'( lion... 0f their line \\ hich the\' think critical. 
\\ hl'nl" I I' dction of thi..; kilid i" undl'rtaken the rôle" 
an H'yer", d, 
rhe forcp whIch i, upon lhe \\ hole on the ddl'n
i\ e 
i..; for tlw moment dtt.ll'J..ing and lo...e
 proportionately, 
If t11l'
 countl1-attad
... \\ Ire d.... nlll11erOtb. and carried 
out \\ ith .1'; large foro, d'" the main attack..: of the oHen
i\ e 
\\ mio;ht 1'\.1;I'ct the I" 1'''' "n both 
idl; to be equal, 
hut we knm\ d" .1 1l1c1 tt 1'1 uf fdct, that the"'L counter- 
attack arc nothing of the l
ind, Ilw)' are alwa
 
10cd.l. e!Pli\cred on'l ol11lMlati\ely ..;l11al1 front, and. 
\\ hat l
 I'ry impOl tant. 'hc1/ {f poillt takeJ! ill a WlllliLl- 
(/tt(l"
 (/b,lIldGllcd 1l I
 ab,llIdollcd as (/ rille b:lole ihe 
/tea,'I.:st þrc,SlfIt nllllL '!llvnill;: OIC1ll\', has ball It-/' In 

uch , ' the till itor\ \ iel(Ied i... il11l11ediateh 
ubjeded 
tp thf' fclt d', TL 1110'1, "hic!t \Il .lhYd\'-. h'e deli\ered 
upun an enemy ma...,.. the po
itlOn of \\:hich i..; o.actly 
kno\\ n, It i -; a tactic" hic h ( <1.nnot be emplo
 I'd of ('our
1' 
\\'hen territ()n' i..: Jo..:t ill th /")I\fu...ioll pf dn a......,mlt. but 
it r.l.n be t'mplo
ed, dndi
l'mplo
-' d, \\hL'n the retirement 
i.. deliberate. 'It Wd- \'l11pl, o\'l'd for in"tancl', dt 
})ouau111ont fOl t on the 25th or 2()th of :\lay. and it \\'.1" 
empln\'pd 1\\ 0 day..; a,JI \1pon the 110rth tp......I' of \"au\:, 
11 i
 , tddic po...,.ihll only to a ddell..;i,c "hich intelld..; 
to remain <l dden...in' foi' it i... a t.lCtic onl\' open to a 
f"rce \\ hich i,; \\ il1Î1l': to \ il'ld 1-:,Hlund on cundition of 
111.1l-.in.. an ,nemy 1M\' the' pli, lor that g1()\IIHI. 
I h.. \ no mOH 'I t.lÌn illfonl1.ltion on the matter th.1I1 
an" reader of thi- I II cei\ [' III i\ clte letter..; dedlill,.. \\ ith 
\ , rdun now and then and 1M \ e Ill'drd infonn.ttion l'ond- 
h.mù., I n LeI the .HI 01111t... in the toreign pI'\' - often 
h\', -\\ itnl .U1d I h.l\ P fo1\O\\ed, of cour..;e the jl1dg- 
nìl'lIt..: of tIl' chid WI itel - upon the (' ontinent. I do not 
I'rdc nd, thercf01\', to dn\ thillg hut all e
til11ate ur a gUl ......, 
hut I \\ i1\ Uk "...t th.lt c\ en in the pll ...ent "tagc' of the 

tn'
"1 \\ 11h th.' French nl'.lrl\' '-tationar\' and the great 
at1,\,'I
 followin' I dch other .tt l'on
ideì-ah1c inte1'\'al..; 
tlu II' i,. .I di..;proÌ)u1 tion bc1\\ Len the Í\\ 0 "eb of k, of 
UI"I ' than two to one, 


The Southern Russian Offt:nsi, c 


It i unfortunatl fur thL' I,urp":--L" of tIns al tll'k thdt 
th, H, n...i\'f' \\ hich till' [{n...
Î.l)l'" hd\ I' Undelld.kc'lI u,...lin
t 
tIll' \11.;tli 111 lin.'.. IHlth of thl' Pripd. or 1.Üher thl' Ill' 
of it h0111d onh bl 1.-.11 nl'd in London ju...t.. thl: 
lil
( \\ riden, )\1. ddail..; l'ndbling II', to alla1\ tl\l' 

\Ì 
t 11\0\"llIent nr tp "'mjl"'tuH' il... plOh.lhh dl'\..)ul' 
ment '\ In 11 m.lÎn ohj( ti\ I' an' \ d .1\ clil.lhh-, 
\\" .11'1' tu1d (b\ th ,\u...tli,lI1- tl1.1t the hld\'j ,I lit.,htill!.: 
h" ' t.lk"'n Vldf'f' a littk -outh of tIll CC 11tH (If till liw' 
but the! i notl1\n" ,utlÌl Lenth' delìnih to ni(1<- u 1.. 
I" 11 tIll m" . ,Lmrdl ,.,tdtl'n1l'nt dt thL mon1Lnt of \\ rit- 
1lI! \\'e 111 on1\ 
\\ait further de\l'loplllen tL TIll' 
f.,. .1 ontdined in the two "ommt1l1iqu p .\n tri<ln 
and RI1
 III .11" ; follo\\ 
,\H " .1 plllilllin.1I \ h'llIh.lrdnll'nt, UlHI<-I tal-.I.n ap- 
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parently upon aU sections of the "onthem l.a...tern front 
from the Prip, t to thl' frantiel ' of Rou1l1ania, the Rus,;ian 
infantry attdl'k d 
a...t 
l1nday upon sector
 co\'ering the 
\\ hol(' line .lI1d had b '101 f ':'i'cnÏ1I{; made IJ.OOO 1'1 i...oners, 
.1Ild It,ll I .iI". c.Lpturcd a cert.lÌn lunn.u11l'd) number of 
t;un..., 
The inÌl'lbi\ I' homb,lnlment \\'.IS prol" eding a
 the 
infantl .Hh'anced, rhe main \\ ei
ht of the pre
...Ule 
\\ IS I1p\.ln tlH' \\'dt('r
hed between the 
Í\ l' ri\'er and the 
Pruth, \ ith e...pecialh 1'\, 1'1' lighting irÎ the neighbour- 
hood of Okna, 
1'1\1' J
u

i.1I1 10\ al aeh ,lI1c
 \\ ,\--. mo
t pronounced i11\- 
n1l'1Ii.ÜeI
 to the 110rth-\\I...;t of T.trlIOPOI. and dppear..:. 
to h.1\ I on rlappl'd upon t'itIll'r side thl 
p('cially- 
,trenhthened po'-ition of h.uzpo\\, to the \\l,;t of the 
ld.tter. 
tron
 atl
1 k-.; \\ere .Ibo ddi\'ered in the re
ion 
north-\\ (....t of I )l1hllo The \\ hole affair is apIJdrentIy 
onl
 beginning, and dt the moment of \\'1Ïting (rue,.,day 
'>H'ning) no detaib arc a\'ail.lble upon \\hich to pas... any 
t"on...idt'\"ed judgment. 


The German Class '17 


On[' of the pI incip.II objects of <;pLcul.ltion \\ ith th
 
\Ilit.d ("(Jl11Inand .It thi..; moment i-; the e\:act time \\111'n 
1'hl' (;,Tlllan cIa..." HI17 (the l.bt of the contingenb called 
Up) \\'ill be compelled to appear in the field, 
I ha\', rel'ei n'd not a fe\\ dCC011111.; from pi i\ ate sourc( :5. 
<;0111C of them detailed accounb. of the pn'..;ence uf thl' H)17 
c1a,,
 alredd\- in the fielrL But I ha\'e seen no e\ iÙt'nc[' 
tlMt gi\L the"e i..;olated Ï1btanct''' the \'alue of a gener.tl 
pnlic
-. I ha\'I' 
 Tn no e\'Ìdent" , official or e'\"en pri\'ate. 
of any con...idl'r.lhk number., of the [917 class yet present 
in the hdltinç: unit.;, 
Thl' d'dte h
'ner.tlly hi\'en ,IS the Id.ü."t upon \\hich the 
11/17 cIa... \\ ill .1Ppear in con,iderable force -that is. the 
Idte..;t d.lte to \\ hich th(' German,> can po,;tpon(' callinl-. 
upon the"f' lad..; for the l11.1intenanc" of their effeeti\'e - 
\\ onld '-"ell1 to be tlw I'nd of the pre..;ent month, That, at 
II'a...t i... t he general opinion upon the Continent. both 
amon:,: 1h, \1\i\.d ...tudenh of tlw \\ .11' and li['utral studl nt.;, 
I 1)\ I 'UI1Il' th.t1 tlH' lì\:ing of this date a..; the Id
t 111om('nt 
of ent1"\' f(lr thl cld
 i,; h,I...('d upon intelligem'l: from 
\\Ïthin '(;erma1l\ C0ll1lll0n ,.,en"'L' \\ollid lead one to 
hdie\ L' th,t1 it could not be po...tpol1ed \ er
 l11uch latel, 
)Iuch of [Ja
..: 1(/17 hd:' aJreddy been kept b,lI'k Idter than 
the other 
O\m:::. (;('\'I11.1n contingent.;, It \\.l
 fir
t called 
np .1 little beforL' the lorn'...ponding French cla!-..;, becau..;(' 
the (;Cll11an el1ecti \ (- ar(' 
ome\\ ha t more e\:hdu
ted in 
plPportion than are the French, TIll' French began 
c.llling lip their IC/17 d,b... in j.uman', The Germ.1I1
 
beoTan L<llIing their 11117 cI,I
..., in 1)ecember. The i11\'or- 
}>()ratioll \\{'nt on t hrollgh J <luuary, .111d the tail en(
 of 
it la...ted lhr(l\1;..;h Fehru<lr\', But t'\ en though the (Jer- 
111<111-. ,"ntiulled their inc(lrpor.t1ion of the HIli das,; up 
to the n'/"\' end of Febl u,u \' th.11 \\'OIJ!d 
till gi\'e a full 
fnUl 1I10ntÌh be1\\'I'en the da'tc of the incorporation of thl' 
la,;t IIf th.e .md t!lI' end of tIll' pre..;ent month, al
d 
i..-: 
1I10nth" ...II1Ù the 111'..;1: were called, Four month... b the 
a\'('ra!.:e Icnl-:th of time after \\ hich the (
l'fll1an... think it 
qft, to put 1\('\\'1\- trdined 1\1en into the fidd. 
Then i.... b\ the wa\'. intere...ting e\ idence abo to,hand 
of the u...e of 11)11> before thi" class was put into the 
fumar' of \ erdun, 
oll1e pri
011l'rS taken flol11 t hi... 
cia..;" \\ erl' found to h.1\ I' .1Irl'Mly seen ..;en ice in 
I'I hi,\. 
Pre
ulll.lbh- onl\- after the o('cup,ition (If 
('rbia \\[1'" COlII- 
pkted. and u
ed only for policing and garrj..;on dutil'';, 
l-\, Btï LO( 


..[ 111' Sfl", I j.', Mill'::, ,I -;i "IWIII1\ 111.\1\11.11 ,\ll,1! In' 
'Ie ,r.... hH...ll'r (;n..llll ,l11d CI... i the lir...t b"pl
 of .\ll
' I,l11d 
that 11,1
 .IPPI.1P'd dl'votl'II t'l Ihi '\lhJI 't .\lul. 111 \ il \\ of 
h 
pn.h,lhh- ch.I\I1--' th,lt \\ill L'mnl '" .. th' lïandl'1 ; it ont \\ Ith 
tl'e I'nel of lit. ti"lleh \\ Irf.ln. it i... /Ill th,ll II OIllIlIl'1d, 
it,.,..l{ for ,1IHII h" ]),ilit.lr\ ml'Il, 1I111 1 , fo I,li,lIt .'il/b- 
1,,11/,/\(1111,. I" n..t), puhli,Ill"1 h, 11\1' 1lI
' linn i, .1 
)ool
1 t 
II! Hilmo 'II
" I" ie, rm thL Ho\ ,II :\ l\ ,\1 ,\Ir 
"n'J"', 
\\ lIt! 'Il In .l Hi 1,1 liL'uÌl'n,l11t ,\lul ;'onl.ti11l1l1-, mdn\' Ib f\ll 
tip Oth 1'1' Ilt publiLation... h\' thi... linn elI(' (,Imw 
I (rmlll < 1111/,11 ','d Ib, nl't\, h\ 1 ieut. I, );, KI\\"t'-., R..-\.. 
,.nù 1/11 Ir rhd, n't), thL' 1.Itt I .l \'('IT Iland" littl,' intlo 
dnctol\' -tUÙ\' If the medldni...m uf th,. lift., ,'d.f< of .lIm.. 
,lIul th!' 1IIl,_i1in 01 mu...ketn" the term :,' It}ln - 111 
.lpl'li, II to th( 11-< fI\ till' rill<- ,:nrlll.ll11ill!.. 111<'1"1'111, 
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Minister 


A Charact
r Sl,,
tch 


T HE judgJill'l
t..; \If hic::t
ry lIl
OIl thl \lIl Il \\ h" ,vn- 
trol en'nb II1 tllf' gn.lt l')"l...e" of the \\ orld aI" 
often\\idelyditkrent from cOIltemporalY t liti.' ,m. 
There i
 no rqmt.ltion \1101l' una .all.lhl. to- 
(]d.\' than that of Pitt, \ et fe\\' men 
ut1en d ...uch a 
running fin' uf attal'k a..; h.' dill flo\11 the rritic qf hi... 
poliC\', And T incoln, \\'1" n.lll1l' h.1 h ('(Jln .1 li,- 'ct 
...tar in the firmanh nt of hi...ton', \\ ,I" h,ln il'd, in...nltl'd 
;-ind tradu"l'd h\' Hur.lc' (;1' dn in thl' "'\l'\\ \ or!... 
Tribune ' \\ ith :1 \ irnl/'Iw.' that li.I'" h, nnll' hi...tnriï, 
It i" \\1'11 to remind om'"t'h'l of thl thinh tu-d.l\' 
\\llen a w. ck or Ì\\'o a, 0 a \\ ell kIlO\\ n \1t'\\ :-IMr;t I' i\1\'ited 
from thc puhlic . TI'Il 
hilliIl;':' (;roanc: fOl \...quith" 
;' - a form of Lontrihution to tilt' Rt'd ("II Funcl I a:-]...t'd 
nn'self what hi...tOJ \ \\ ould be lib.h' to ....n. ahout tho,.. 
.. 
roan
," \,"ould It endcl\...,them,f'r \\uuld it nl.ll\d at 
th'e \"ulga1ÏÌ\, the ]1\ "teri.I, till' ),,\'it.\, th.lt }I\OduCl'd tht' 
appeal? \\ ill ib judgment hL for :\Ir. .\...illIÏth ur for 
the criti('
 ) 


History's Yt:rdict 


In attempt in!! to an"'" l'r the-' que"tiOlb we mlbt 
I e\11emrer that his'OJ"\, \\ ill not see thi..; V,lst ronlEct a... 
\\"C' s('e it, in momentàn fragmenb, in th'ing dcl\' tu da\" 

limp"'c", by half ]ighi... .In
l \"d.g-ue hint..;,' thrùugh th'e 
haLe of rumour ,Illd the emotions of our hope- and our 
fears, It \\ ill .' it in thl" lar;.:l', b.\ the light of full 
knO\dcdge .111d 1)\' the underst.mding of tho gll.lt 
current.; and tendencil'- \\ hich \n' '-"" Cl) dimh , but which 
arc fashioning the dt'l'i...ioll .Illd upon \\ hidl the moment.ln' 
lllcident, \\ hieh "ecnb ..." hig to U:-:, f]o.lb JiJ..L' driftwood 
upon th" "urfacl of the to! rent. rhe lu...tori.ll1 \\ in '-, 
tht, fOle...t \\ / Lll1 on1\' tht tl H,' \\in 
motI\ c
 and e ample\. l<lU"'1 , \\e (".In onh' , n' ult... 
It \HHlld ht' impe rtint'nt tll ,lIlti'I)Mte hi... jUlIt:\1\l.nt ; 
hut it i.., not impertinent, it i
 e\ l'n nec ('"an', to :-U'
' t 
"ùme Lun"idl'1 ation".h to \\ hat hi
 juùgment \\ in be, .\nd 
thi:-, not in the intt'rl,.;t of )Ir. .\...quith, I...uppo there 
i... no man \\ho ha..; pla\,'d a gn..t part in the oItf.1ir... tlf thi" 
eountJ.Y \\'h() ha been mon' indi fterent to popular ap- 
pl.LU-', Ie-; mo\, d by critici"m. mor(' oh'-tin.Itely leli.tnt 
HpOIl the ..;anctiOlh of hi" 0\\ n mind, He i.., .. York- 

hire ' to the la...t ñhn a 'ort of ....uhlimated York ...hin 
manufacturl'r, saturated \\Ïth O\.fol d ("ulture, hut, .11\'\'- 
ing the 01 iginal grain of t hl' timht'r into e\-, 1\' d.,tail flf 
hi.:; life: a little hllh<lUl' in hi... n1.lnner, a.., the YUl k...hire 
manufacturer -j..;; \ en' ...rornful of all forms of tlnmmen' ; 
hrief and lucid uf 
p
'l'ch: '-u:-:piciou... uf cant in otht ro.: 
and avoiding it \\ ith a :-.ort of intellectual horror hinbelf ; 
more attached to principle.:; and to hi'-toric tr.ldition than 
to ad\'enturnus empiJ iïism, but \\ ith a healtlw di"trust of 
hi" imaginative limitations that I...eqb hi:-: judgment upt'n 
to the cmpirici"m of other... a man \\'110 he.lr... opplOhrium 
\\ ith a scornful shrug of tIlt' ...houlder... and a siknt tongue, 
and upon whom flatten' i... a... much, wa..,ted a \\ atel 
on .1 duck's back, 
gut from the point uf \'ic\\' of the ,ountn' it is, 
tf( meh- 
imptll t.mt that we "hould h \ to undpr'tancl \\ h.lt lu...tof\' 
\\ÏII ha\'!' to ...ay about )11'- .hquith, For it i... anI\' h\' 
th.It detachment of \'i...\On that \\T can ran a OUI" "I\"(' 
nn hio.: "ide or the "idl' of hi... ritil" And 
\(' h.ln tc. 
do one or the uHll'r. \\"e ha\ e to tru"t "on1l'on( in thi" 
tremendou" cri...i... of our hi...tor\' I... h tilt' m.lI1 to tru...t, 
or "an \F' do bt,tter? ,-\nd ki Ib "t,ll t \\ ith the' dl'men- 
tarv lemindcT that \\ hom"of'\"('r \\" tru...t it \\ill ht'.1 hUIII.ll1 
hl'iÌ1g, and, for th.lt n d
 m, ,I f.tllibl... in...tnnnent. Thl' 
choice i- not bel\\('1 n a mir.lclc and a man, bl'Ì\\' n pel 
fedion and imp"rf('dion, it i" beÌ\\('l'n rd.lti\ I' p<:,rft, titln 
and impeIÍe.-tiun, "I'. -\..;quith \\ould he tht' fil...t t.. 
di-own iIPf.L1]ihilih', I It culti\-att-, no f.lIll'i ful Ii tion- 
.Ihout him...df. do, not po..., hdO] l' t he mirror. ,md h.. 
nIl dream of pI 1-.011.11 tl iumph, II.. i..., iIHIt ,'d, 1Il':nl.u h 
impt'l:-on.llll1 hi... h.lhit "I thollt:ht ,\n . lit'. Clltl" h. 
: .lid of him th.It I'e h", no jl.dou ,no \ .luit \ al1tl n 
t' ti"\1\. I think th.l! . tht -tl iet truth, rhl' 
tlol1thatl,h diJ
 ,tuoft forthe aI.., nfpO\\,r.lIHIÌ>IOht 
I... melde Llthel IIJ tot.lllg"lwr.llh. L,f thl' man, 01 il1 malice . 


r
\" m. n dr. mlil. fI n' flom thl \ II L vf Limblt! ,n uf the 
'P,I- ,ion of Pl'l,')\l.l1 PO\\I and in It't..ard to tIlt' ha 
...u 
(-tion, it I. eno1l'{h t(l r{'m
mh(,1 that h 
..'" up 
an in.ome elt tl. hal of 
I5,oou ,I \t'elr wh n he to,' 
oflice<lt t,').OI. He ha, Ih. :--m.L1I<< nel... to 0 n
 and it 
t hi, f,KI -\\ hich i\'c hi" ..ction", thai 1 clh' ma'
nanil1lit \ 
tlI.lt ,L1\\,n marl..., tlll'm lIt \\.mt no m.m" pia" III 
the ...u11. .md i" ontL nt t" 11'1 dll\ Olll" h.l\' t hI hnl lif-' ht 
rathl'l th,lIl lum,-C'lf. \\,h,11 h, < ..nee I nt'd .Ib"ut ; 
g<< tting the thin
 dO\l(, ,llltl tl1. Illan who (,m do it 
\\ d. 11m to thl' n'\\ anb. In ,III hi ("an l'r th, rp ha nt \ 
h, t'n a hrc .Ith of ,u...pi, ion ill I C 
.1I d to hi. prnhih III' Ill
 
honour Hl pll r\ hl)th \\ith certain haurht\" 
di
d,lin of te'mpt.Ltioll I hlluld not lik t n hI' tlv' 
}llr:--on \\'h" 'u ,l"ted .1 .. joh tll him, 1 think I 
the gl.lIt' of hi C'\,,, ,md till' -\\', ]Jill" uf th, \1(,,,tJils at thl. 
hillt th.Lt hI' i... th.lt ort (}f 111.111, Ill' Jla'- a famih' of ...on,; 
hi illi.tnt a... .m\" in thp I.md, hut thf'\' ha\ had III 
1ll,lkt, their 0\\ II foÌ-tulle" and th, \' ha \ e hdd Ie- , chanll of 
public pickin
- th.lll if they \\ crt' oublde th, eire\<- of 
p.Ltrnnag, Thl'.\ ha\'1' takf'n their pia.... in the .11 m 1T 
\\Ïthout ad\l'rti"l'ment, une of them ha<, heen \\ol\lHkd, 
and none of them has h.ld an\ "ort of fa\'our l'ithc I of 
ad\ ,me pmel1Ì or "'l'[\'io Thl'\' are not of the 'hltt thò.t 
"...k" for -11ft Job" and prefl'reiÜial tn ,ltInent. 


Personal :\loti,Te Pm' er 


\\'hat. then. i.., the moti\ that hd'" ]...lpt thi nMn at 
hi" po...t in tht face of PH'n' form uf "lander and abu ) 
\\lI.lt 1M "nabkd him to "'ur\'i\ e ,I ..,ucn ,-ion of ITI"C 
t'.tch of whit h ha... thrt'aknl'd to engulf him 
 T think th.' 
.. t t i... hi
 au...tere devotion to th. L'au..., and hi clt'elr 
\ i...ion of t]1(' part he i,.; ca]Jed npon to p].I' It i neItllf'r 
\ .lllity nor .llnhition that 
()\ (rn, that \ I...ion, but th" 
plain und'I...t,mding of thl' ( t'nti.I1... of \ idoL"\' and of 
till' hl'1.1 ing of hi,.; 0\\ n pl'r...onalit, upon thlill. fhel I .Irt.. 
mal1' ...\\ iftcr .1 lCl more uppl<' mind..., hut tht i... nOll1intl 
"hich till' 
truggk \\Ïth mOil' dl'tadlm, nt, \\ith 
1ll00C on...tant grip of fundamenta]:-: \\ ith cll.uer di 
dimin.ltion hi Ì\\l'l'n the moml'nt.Ll \ in'idl'nt and the 
permalwnt tendellc
, Ill' I" not the -Ia\ ' of moodo.:, 
hut "tick... \\ ith gl im ob"tin.ll"\ to the \-ital thin " T t i<o 
(.1".\ on a ,",uperÍicial 'ìurvey o'f hi:- action... tu lOIl\'irt him 
of weaklw",o.: here, of infllmity of purpO:-t' there, of "Iow- 
nt ; of vi..;ion, and of man\ other deficielyie<:" f,
 thi
 
critic hl "'lem... f.tithl( to .princip\<-o.;, to that he f'em,; 
blinded I , hi" tradition;:- to the "h.Itteling impact of reali- 
ti(. On thi" "idl' he "urrendl'r..; .l friend who b viI ukntlv 
",'.Inden'd, on that he allow..; a curious latitude tp thf''-'' 
\\ ho an obviou"ly pursuing independent and C'\'en un- 
friendlv , our
e,.;, 
.\ll thi" i<.; pualing until onp gra
pc; the nl1dl'rh'ing 
thuught that rt'"oh' '<Ill tIlt' ...el'ming rontradl' tion" into 
(lnl'moti\"(, fhat nlOÌl\'e i... the.:...t< dv ton","1id.ltioll of 
.Ill thl' forc( 
 of the countJ"\' .md ot thl' .-\Illt... for the 
:,trW..>:Ie, In the mid...t of tlÌe :\.l})()kpnil \\.11'... PItt \\.1'" 
onct.. a...ked \\ hat W.1 tht, mo,,! import,mt qu.tlih in .1 

tate,man - Various an...\\c r-. held IWl'n I.,Î\ L'n h\ th 
about him, \\lll'n tilt' qw,-tion \\.. put to Ì>itt. he 
rt'plit'd .. Patil'lIn' Som \('.11'" a 'II'. .\...quith, in 
a :-p<'<'ch, n'I.llled that f.1I110U It'ph ,l\1d dl'd.m d III 
..,..\('('ml'nt \\ nh thl' \'l'J(lil t of Pitt. It i th.It dedar 
hlln \\hich n ,tJI... tl' u'" Iht nil of hi polil..\ in thl 
mid"t of t Ite ,tnpt'nduu... lorm t h.. t h.1 ""I tclken the 
\\odd, \\ h,Lt \\.1" th. dlid ptril \\ith \dlll"h that "tlllll 
th1"",ltt l1t'd uo.: J 11 \\d- thclt und T tht, hock tlw n ItiOI1 
would .
i\-. \\'.1\ to pJ .ic)J) .lIHI lJ.lni, that int 'n\,tI 
politil.d di- , I' l'lI1l"nt... \\ ullld hl<< elk it in pi , thdt tl\f' 
\IIit, \HJllld I, ht .Lten hefore tht uuld.1\1 ulidat 
thl II' pll th" tl1l' .\1 1i.1I1C1 , \\1 Itld co1lalh hef"rl' it 
luuld di .. IIlid 11.. f III" I Iti"l1 . It! untlel 
...t.mdm in.1 ""Id, th.,t ("rnldl!\' 'uld lin h. fo\f' th 
\lIi, , h.lll h.ld tinlt' to' oiled th"l till. m "...h.d th 'iL 
t I ,
lh and I."u n hu h \\ in 
rh.It . .tlcnlatiull h.h ht,t'n d It d, It h. h(,...n 
dl'fl ated I" tht p.Iti( nt and' m io]" t.It<< "man...hip IIf 
:\11, ,\"'qnith, llnuu!;h Ì\\O )e
ll" pf nnpr(udl'nkd puil. 
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in the mid...t of a torrent of misrepre,:,'ntation and mi::.- 
un
'..:rstanding, in the fac of difficultic
 of inCl,ilculablé 
gra\ ity, ell\'dopf'd by cabals, tuggf'd at on this side by the 
fiercf' p.utisans of hi.. 0\\ n 
chool, assailed on that side by 
the suspicion" of the oppo
ing 
chou], he ]M': pur,;ued the 
one dominatin
 pm pose of his l=o]icv with unHinching 
tenacitv, He has tmned a blind eve to the cabab, he 
has beèn patient with the impatient, he has ]ed thi,; 
body of thought by persua...ive toleJance from one ...ide 
and that body of opposed thought from the other 
ide, 
he ha::. :--mouthed a\\ .lY personal ho::.tilitie::. and softened 
ancient pulitical asperitie", and all the time he has been 
collaborating to make the foundations of the Alliance 
deep and enduring, The stern ordinance of restraint that 
he ha<; imposed upon himself has carried him through 
cri...is after crisi::., In the ens of his enemies he is ah\'a\'s 
about to fall and at the end of e\'(TY attack he is seèn 
to be more firmly rooted than befure. 



Ir, Asquith's Influence 


And the rea'-on is as creditahle to his tr.lditiona] 
oppunents as to his 0\\ n merib, The illtlucnce which he 
e
ercise
 over the ConservatÎ\"e members of the Cabinet 
is notOlious. It has brought them under the censure of 
a certain ...Lction of their Pre<;<; which openly char
es 
them \\ith the betrayal of their cause, It is a foolish 
and unjust charge, the truth is that, like :\Ir. _\squith, 
they arc li\ing to-day for a cause more preciou" even than 
their party, fhey see in :\Ir. Asquith a &,interested 


Kitchener's Grave 


By James Douglas 
Kobly her warrior sleeps \\'ith Drake and Hood 
In the old gre
T shrine \\ ho...e w.tlls arc her green \\'aves, 
Hero not lea"t of her heroic brood, 
Soldier of "oldiers in her grave of graves, 


Her tears are salt as her own spindrift blown, 
Her heart is :.ad as her own sea-mew's cry, 
0\ er her eye) a mist of grief is thrown, 
But his voice \\ hispers: .. Britain shall not die! .. 


Out of the deep he calls, out of the deep 
His valiant voice ring,; like a clear sea-bdl, 
Out of hi
 sleep he calls, out of his sleep: 
.. Go for\\ ard, Britain! Forward! All is well t .. 


While on her head the battle-thunders broke, 
While round her face the battle-lightnings played, 
Her seas were sorrO\\'ing o'er their grudging stroke, 
Her waves were grieving o'er the shroud they made. 


Her billows knew the warp and \\'oof they \\"ove. 
l-lave they not WO\"l'n it a thousand years? 
Ditter their guardian::.hip, and dark their love, 
.\nd pitilessly pitiful their tears, 


Stand strong, thou smitten ble! Glory in death 
'lon' glorious than too much inglorious life, 
St,md, as he stood, li1.l' granite breathe thy breath, 
.\s he breathed his, in calm, unwearying strife, 


., Death in the tide of duty full and free, 
Death in the wind of Yictury bl.J.\"e \\ ith brine, 
Death in tIlt' arms of my uncunquen:ù sl'a- 
II this be de,lth," II noth Britain, .. be it mine!" 


'"lIda Three Flllf1<, h\' St. nair Li\'ingston and Ingeborg 
Steen-Hansen L\Iacmill
n and ell.. 3
, Üd, net) i" ,I concis" 
and lather impl'r-.:onal rcrOld of the work of t\\U nurses in 
Belgium, FrMlc' "lI1d SL rbi,L. The 1I10<;t ,lttr.lcti\(' part of 
tll" "'\OJk i" that \\ hich de,tI
 \\ ith work in Sl'rbid bdore it
 
findl U\', Ilunning b\' (
erman" and Bulgdrian", Thl' last 
chapt<'r of the book, "rrip,- thl stan on to the retrc,lt from 
:\Ioñastir, and unl' fel Is . th, (.nd - th,1t e\'en the fdte ,of 
Belgium j
 bl'tter th.11l tlMt of 
erbi.l. .\
 d '-tudy of Ide 
among the Inun.Ul \\ n cK. ,-I \\'.11, thi., Luuk i.. Olll' of the 
lx:"t t hd t h,1S \ et .1 PPCd!Ül. 
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pas
ion, a high :,ens(' of public duty, an entire forgetful- 
ness of self, ,.d a .masculine comprehension of the com- 
p]ð factors ot the struggle that command their confid
nce 
and draw out the best that is in them, ff I went into the 
Cabinet" said one of them ff bclieying that .\squith was 
an extinct force to-day I know he is the only thinkable 
leader in t his emergency." 
He has made mistake<;, as Pitt made them, as Lincoln 
made them, as e\'('[\'one \\'ho has to deal with the in- 
tractable elements õf human life and the inralcu]ab]e 
forces of \\ ar must make them, But in the large estimate 
which the future will form of the mighty doings of this 
time, it is not a \'ery hazardous forecast to say that the 
achie\"ement of :\Ir. .\squith will stand out as the supreme 
personal contribution to the \-ictory that awaits us, He 
has kept a coo] head and a firm jÎ.1<fgment in the midst 
of a recling \\'orld, He ha-.; carried eyer\, clement of the 
nation with him step by step in the 'task of conyerting 
it into one yast instrument of war. He. has formed the 
nucleu:, around which the Y31 ious and often conflicting 
forces of a Democratic .:>ociety ha\'e cohered for a common 
purpo
e, and he has kept the mind of the country steadily 
fi
ed on the peat end, In a \-ery real sense he represents 
that Eng]i...h rock of dogged purpose and unfaltering 
endurance' upon whirh the cchemes of Xapolcon finally 
broke and upon which tho
e of the Kaiser are doomed 
to brl'ak, rhe
,' will break all the sooner b<:cause, happier 
than Pitt, he has been able to keep the Alliance, on \\ho..;e 
integrity victory depends, invulnerable to the machina- 
tions of the enemy, 


Itaen1aekers' Gift. 


\\ïth a total of nearly four million pounds, the Times 
H.ed Cross Fund stand
 as one of the most remarkable 
charitable enterpJÏses of the war-and, in fact, as one of 
the greatest contributions to the relief of :,uffering e\'l'r 
orgd.ni
ed by a pri\'ate corporation. A recent contribution 
of note to the fund is made hv Louis Raemaekers, \\ ho 
has gi\ en the fir,;t set of signed proofs of his cartoons to 
be sold in aid of the Fund for the benefit of the French 
and British I
ed Crus- Societies, 
[he nominal value of thi
 ::.et of artist's proofs of the 
world famous cartoons, of which there are ISO subjects, 
is one guinea each, but this set. forming the first im- 
pre,;"ions taken from the appro\'ed plates, would naturally 
be of greater \'altle than e\ en under,norm,ll circumstance,;. 
This is still farther enhanced by the fact that each plate 
is stamped \\ith a die which records that it was given by 
the artist, whose signature it also bears, in aid of the work 
of the French and British Red Cross Societies, 
rhe work of Louis Haemaekers is \\ dl known to readers 
of LA
D & \\",\TER, in hlack and white leproduction, but 
this set is produced in "four-colour facsimile," ,which 
gi\ es practically the same delicacy and power a
 III the 
oriITinal drawings-only an expert could tell the d1f'terence 
if 
eproductions and õrigindb were placed side by side, 
Such suhjects as "rhe \'ser," corpses flo,Lting on 
t hèir way to Cllais, " rhe German Tango," "Barbed 
\Vire," and ff The Zeppelin Triumph," have already won 
world-wide fame, The gift of this set of proofs is worthy 
of its object; Raemaekers has given the best that is ,at 
his command in aid of the gleatest humane enterpm;p 
that the war has called into bf'ing, The full set of ISO 
'-ubjects h3.S already been purchased by Lord Fumes", 


$ortcs $bahcspCèll'íanæ 
H; sm S D:-.IEY LPE 


Earl Kitchcner. 


o untimely dClltlz! 
II.in. Lcor, IV,. ii., 256, 
Thou hll(({)st that ill thee illdeed, which 
1 have <<yeater 1'ClHOll to bcliez'e now than 
ð 
ever, I meall þurþose" courage and va/our. 
Othcllo, IV.. ii.. 216-8, 
Thou art mighty )'et; 
Thy sþirit 'walks abroad, 
Juliu5 Ci"t:'sar. v.. iii.. Qi-5. 
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Gerll1any's Mistakes 
I.-Strategical 
By Colonel Feyler 


"rololld F \'10, S,cit::t'11alld's distinguished militllr\' 
eriti, ,,'hose ,,'/ dings {lie Jollo" ed care/ull\' b,' studcnts 
01 the ,,'ar throughout El/lope, con!1ib!t!es to L-\:'o;D 
 
\'" nT:l{ tllICt' articles 011 .. (;CYII/an\"s Jlistalles." The 
/1/ st, .d,i(1I a ppcars klo,,', deals ., itll her strategical 
I/ulldas, Xnt 'it ccl
 Colollel Fe\'la 'it'ill 11 / ite 011 her 
political alld ajteY(({/J'cis Oil lIer moral 11Iistal
cs, 


I ris only when the full consequence" become mani- 
fest that one can obtain a clear insight into the errors 
committed by a staff or by an arm\" at the beginning 
of an action, In the future, when Germanv has been 
vanquished, it \\ill be of absorbing intere"t to e
amine the 
mistake's which will ha\'e led to the dO'\'I1fall of su power- 
ful and so formid,lbly prepared an Empire, From a 
military point of view, such mistake" can be cl,lse.;ified 
lIJ1(kr four heads, to \\ it, tactical. st/ ateí!,ical, political and 
moral, each succeeding \'a1Ìdy more gra\'e than the 
ot her. 
Tactical mistakes are those committed on the actual 
battlefield by subordinate commanders, or even b, 
pri\'ate soldiers; stratcgical mistake::s are those of a 
(;eneral Stdff in the preparation of military operations 
and in the orders issued for the purpo<;e of ranging the 
al mieo.; in order of battle, political mi
tdkps may be 
made. by a belligerent GOH'rnment in ib re
olutions re- 
garding the declaration and the conduct of war, and 
mav ha\'e effect on mutual relations with other State.:; 
and la;;;tly, moral mistakes are such as, \\hether com
 
mi tted b\' Gon'rnnll'nt, (;eneral Staff commander or 
soldier, olltrage individual or national' consciences. 
All these mistakes nMY be repaired, but under \"erv 
unequal conditions, for the reparation needs time in prå'- 
pm tion to the gravity of the mistake. 


Tactical Blunders 


Tactical mistakes can usually he corrected immediateh' 
or at no long inten"al after thèir ('ommi.-:sion, On man". 
orrae.;ione.; a failure at one point ()f the' field is balanced 
hv a SUC(\ "" at another. Such mi"take.., arL so common that 
tl1(' \'irtor of an ac}ion io.; not he ..\ho fail..: to commit an,', 
l)l
t 11(' \\ho SUCC('I ds in ('ommitting the least. Strate''.:;'ical 
mbtak('s are of depper impurt, for ,L 
ingle one may "poi I 
a whole battle or f'\'en a whole campaign. ?lloltke \Hote 
that a e.;t
ategical error at the beginning of a war might 
compronlls P tIlt' \\ hole rnur"e thereof. 
Stiil more 
elious are political mistakes, for thev mav 
put in danger the \"('n' e'\istence' of the State, For irl- 
stance, Xapoleon III, - fore<;a\\' a struggle' "ith Prussia; 
neverthcles<:, he allO'wd her to crush .-\u"tria alone at 
Sadowa, tIme.; imperilling the inteHst" of Franc(' and 
l1ere"...itating a new war, at much greater ri"k, in an effort 
to counterbalance the dfects of the first. l"nfortunateh. 
thi,., new \\ ar merelv aggra\'ated conditions, and fort
.- 
four years" ere to claps!:' before another attempt was made 
tll, e.;pUle tl1<' c:ame question, And }a<;;t1v again, moral 
mI
t
l
L"', may han' to hi' pairl fQr hy the shame and 
lllul1Ihatwn of countle
s gem'rations, 
\\'hich of these faults can be laid at Germany's door? 
If appearances do not misl('ad, all! This is wIn' Ger- 
many'" pvsition in the war 
eems \"HY gra\'e to ån who 
í',lll .
ee furt}
er, so .to ;:pea
, than th(' mouth of a 42omm. 
h<:>\\ I
/Pr. 1 here I
 nothmg to pre\'('nt the Get man.:; 
\\ m.mng 
 et more victorit :, for the last word i<; not 
pol..en 
u
1tll th
 l
<;! 
un has ceas,e? fìre; Xapoleon sand 
lllmself m mtimtely more cntIcal sltuation
' but then 
hI' was Xapoleon-and e\'en he P\ entualh' su
cumbcd, 
It ie.; too earlv to di
ClIS
 the tactical IìIi
tak -,' tllL'''e' 
ar
' ra1c::ly deci;iw, and the Allie
 ha\'e probably COI
I- 
l1IIttpd Just a<; many as the (;e1'mans. Surh errors can 
only be' of 
t'neral interc st if their n.lture and frequencv 
h( tray a nllstaken general method, Such a study wuuld 
I1Pl'd an !:''\.IMu<;ti\ f' e),.dm ination of numl 10US .lCÚons, 
Sh ,1Ìegic,ll error,., l11.lke them<;eln..> morp imnwdiatel" 
manifc
t, \,"e can alre,ldy ask ourscln s whether the (;er-- 


mans did not rommit a fir,;;t mbtal"l in HII-J. in pa<;e.;ing 
to the Idt hank of the Relgi,LI1 'leu..;e, .lnd a see ond, n"en 
more appd.rent, in s\wI'ping hlindly forward hetwern 
Paris a!ld \'e[(lun, \,"e ma\" further ask whether the' 
lir..,t mistake W,IS not <1ue' to- too blind an ::Hlherf'ncf' tn 
'luItke's <;tratcgy, nor tIll' "l'c"oIHI to tllO likral an applica- 
tion of the' tactical th('or:,' ,If a pur.:;uit \\hich is to makp 
the \'ictor:v doubly (,Olnplete Lao.;tly \\'e may a"k \\ hethe'r 
the
e two çrrors do not reYI al a state of O'"er-confidence 
reinforced by under-estimation of the enem\', These can, 
howe\'er, be- but pa,.,,,ing que,.,tions, for, in strateg
7 as in 
tactics, it is the subsequent facb ." hich lead to a definite 
cOI1C"luo.;ion, and we may not 
imply "ay" It was a mistake 
to act thus" \Üthout ::-eeking to lay do\\ n the correct, 
or at least ales,; objertionahle, lourse of action. 
With this reseITation then (for a detailed examination 
is impoc:<;ihle until the end of the wa' WI ran ;:afc1y ,tate 
that th(' t\\O mO\'t'ment..; ahm'l fluoted h,IYL' eH'1'Y appear- 
ance of being str.ttegical mi..;tak( 


,Crossing the Meuse 


The disad\'antages consequent upon the rrossing to the 
leIt bank of the )[L'U
L h,l\ é shO\\ n them<;dve... to he the 
follO'\Ìng-, A great lo
" of time, "hich po"tponed the 
moment of the general attack just" hen ()n!:' ()f the L ,...en- 
tial conditions w
s th,tt thi
 attack ,.,hould he immediate 
and O\'erwhelming. fo k",ep in alignment with the left 
\\ ing in Al..:acr, the right "ing had to march f(\r 
pn'ral 
days which would ha\ e be'en bptter employ' d had it 
kept to the right hank of tht' ri\-I r. Thi-; k,,.,s of time \\ a<:., 
aggravated by a resistance superior to the f''\.pectations 
of the German Staff,,, ho had under-pstimated the 
\ alue of the obstacle" to he o\"ercome, thus leading to a 
further dela
' in the general attack and the los;; of the 
strategic dement of SUI pri
e \\ hich was the fundamental 
point of the oper,ttion, <\ sprond di<;ad\-antag p of this 
movement bet\\L'en :\lel1"L' and Schcldt, ""as the e'xtension 
of front thereby invol\-I d, ne
"e'"...itating a lan.
f' increase 
in the fore< eÌIgaged, \\'hen a, the plan 0f à campaign 
against FrancI and Ru..,,,i,l ..,iml1lt.lI1l'ol1..,lv ,Ld\ i<;L'd strict 
L'conomy, PropOltionate n";l rn,:;, too, had to he con- 
,
tituted, \ thIrd di"ad\'antagr ".lS in the e''\.ten'-ion of 
lines of communication in an enemy country, "hich 
immobilised considerabh' forc 
The consequencD of the ,,

 and ...trate'gi
 ,II mistaJ..e, 
nan1('l" the blind ru"h betwel n Pdlis and \'1 rdun, wpre' 
e\'en inore immediately conspicuous, and the <';erm,ll1 
armies were furced to beat a ha"ty n treat out of the trap 
into which the\' had rushed. Quite truthfully, this wac; 
described a" a .. concentration to the rear" and quite 
indrcurateh' a.:; a "HIlunta[\T rdin l11L'nt." 1\0 one will 
easily bcli!:"\'L. that the (;ern-ìan 
tatf led their ad\'ancing 
columns forward till their head" ahno,.,t reached the 
Seine with the intention of \\ithdra\\ing them beyond 
the 1\larne only forty-eight hour
 later. They retired 
because they were taken in flank, and the,' wele' take'n in 
ftank becau,;e their higher command, pre 1 i,ely ac: in Bel- 
gium, failed to appreciate the true \-alue of the ob
tacles 
to be 0\ ercome. 
Since that moment the second strategical mistake has 
not ceased to manifest its cone.;equenÚ., The weaker 
tll(' German forrl':; grow, the more hampering is the diect 
of the great e'\.ten<.ion of their line.., )loltJ..e's saying, 
that such a mistake may compromi
r the \\ hole course 
of a war, threatens to find confirmation. 


(" amþ ("raft, b
' \ranen II, :\Iillcr, pditor of the, \merican 
journal. Fidd al/d Str,am (E. T, Babford, Ltd" 'ï 6d, n('t,) 
is a practi,al "ork dc\'otcd to l.unp Ime, with an int)"Ocluc.tion 
by Ernest fholl11'''on 
cton, Cool-ing, shûLltin, , tenb, .:amp 
rom fort-> J.nd or"dni"ation, aro .1 il'\\' ot tlJP e.;ubjech trl.1ted, 
,IUd though ( Imping is u n
idf'red from thL .\II1CriLan point 
of \ le\\', Ion r... of the open air in thi coulltn wil\ hnrl the 
"01 k ,L mine of infOlIl1J.til n on tilt, pi ldi 11 "'H\C' "f 1 mping 
out, and the nearL ;t \\',I
, to comfllli ,IUd thl' pCI fc-et hl alth 
that come of life in the open, 
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Letters 


to 


a 


'TI/t.,c It/IdS, í.l'I1Ù'h uill appear 'li'ccl.',," , are from the 
hLIl pf him 
JlV 
rotc .. .lullt "tlIalz and the 1\ elr.' 


M y DF \1{ Yoe,- E,'en' .. Lond\' Officl'r hdS 
!1i
 letter-bag -even tÌ
e \ cry fone.ly O
w \\'hu, 
In "'ome odd romantH moment IS dn\"cn to 
adn'lti,.. for it ! .\nd there seemed to be just 
a ting,' of enn" in your tone \\ hen you- a Lonely Ci\'ili.1l1, 
utten far afield in "the 
en'il'(' of the 
tate - ,..pukc of th:.- 
snowin
-unckl of a 
oldil'r-
olitary who had thus puhlicly 
aplKalt-d t(1 d hene\ olencI' hI' found, to his ('onf
bion, 
h, hdd underrated. 
o 1 made' the' ready pronll,..e of 
th" rash, anp. pd I'd m
 \\ ord that 
 ou 
hoilld 11l:ar from 
n1l \\. ekh in your fa\ ourite pdpe'r. 
'\ ou tòld 111e you had I \í:'n more thdn your usudl 
kisun for n ading ju
t now, being a diplomatist and 
t hen'forp a bit out of a job \\'he'reupon I quote'd 
Carlyle pat' "DiplomdC\ i.... r1oud
:, be'LltÏng of 
:our 
elH'mil''' is land and ....1 a," . \nd then. lIttle forc-}...n0\\1 ng, 
1 ....,It do\\n and \\rote to \1111 dn t'\'C'n'-da,' letter, \\ith LI 
pun hlTl, and a parLldox 
l\1d pretty bit of gossip theF'- 
all in ink that ha.::. a littk g.1ll for an ingH'dient, or my 
chemisÌl"\' ha,.. gone 1 u
h', ThC'n, bdore 1 could po,..t my 
lllb....i\l, 'the ne\\.::. Id111e: [Ill' 
orth Se'd hlotted out m)' 
ch,lracters, as though the\' \\ ere' sins, 
Of COurSI 1 ,..pare' yon rC'c.1pitulation,.;, .\11, other 
pape'rs shall bC' takrn a.::. read; and for 1111' remam 0
11yT 
....ueh domðtic epi.::.odt,,.. .1" tho....è that may help to hnng 
home tl1(' big iso'uc,..- elu,,-i\'e by their \'1 ry ,..i/L'; 
u..h 
C})i,..ode'", too, as ma
 e'a,..ih mi........ an\, other H" ordl'r. , 
.-\s(y'n...ion Dd\ IMs....ed, .111d \\ C llid not kno\\, J he 
ne:'.t day hrought H1mOlU" -but \\e had heard "'0 many 
of their ;"'urt. On that e\'ening, ho\\ I \'cr, came the 
. \dmiraltv announCC'111l'nt J rl'.Id it 0\ er tlmT timt,.., 
and J rc,àò. it \ et ag.Iin, 
o it \\'a,.. n',llly true! 1'hen 
I pa ",..ed f ro111 " t h.. gL'I1l'r ,11, it 
e If ()\ Lr\\ he 1m i ng, tot he 
p,llticular- o\'endwlming too, For I hLld ju"t kIt a 
frlend- tl}<' hearer of a f.1nlÍlidr ndl11l' \\ hu, when the 
\\.1r bp 'an \\'a'" the dl'\ ùtl'd father of fOllr "un..... nn<>, 
\\'hell that' fatdul Fourth of .\ngll...;t calilt'. \\,,
 .dH'<llh' 
in tl1(' \\'C'l...h Flbilil'r, another, an ():o..ford undelgr..ltlll- 
.1Ìl'. 10\'Ïn:-- lifC'. 10\ ing pol'try. in.::.tantly tr.l1l.::.forI1ll'd him- 

 ,If into ct ,..uhLtltern in the H,oyal 
(Ï)ts Quite eLlIly in 
th, \\'ar- -within the 
hort ,..paèl of one wl'ek- th('s. t \\ 0 
boy.... {a\ I' u'\ their \'0I1I1g li,,'''- 
ow the amlÍ\ I'1'S,1I \' 
of their deaths h.1d pd........',d' thiN, \\ ho 10\ ed tl1l'm, and 
luuld Ik'Tr ud....( ÌI} lament tlwm, hLlIl l'ntt'red npon 
l.utwardl\' nonn.tl Wd\':-; - l'\'PU all unhroken night':-; 
lt",p 
had heg..in to If'\ i.::.it . their pillo\\-.. For thl'
" h.1I1 l'\ en 
thi,.. to ll'("on("ile them to lift ,\ thÜd ;"'on, ,..i:o..tl'I'n \l'.n, 

 oung. ,1 gdY and guikle
:-; middy on the I ndrinll"alJl/', 
" Your happ\' ,..on' had hel'u the ,..ign,Lturc- (If his hbt 
ktter home, How .,trangl' that 1 ,h"nld he \\liting 
il! He l'ould nut ha\'e hlOOkl'd 
o 111uch pnhli..it
, Hi.... 
kllow middie,> \\ould ne\'l'r ha\'e Id him he,lr tIll' 1.I
t of it 
and th.1t J icutenant, whom he had to \\ .d
l' fOI the 
morning \\ dtc.h' I hd.\"I' to pull m
 
,'If togd her to 
leali
l that the- tl)(). .1n' gonc the\' \\ ill re
tlno 1110re 
an\' human \\riting .\nd \\ h.lt it ml'"n
 for tl\l" now 
thÌic.' hpp'a\ "d }>..1J'1'nt.::. ,'fm will unò.I'r....tand, 1 IlLI\'!' 
it at th.1t. It nM\' he I IM\c ,..did too much: but pli\,IÌI' 
:: ieb d.1C' now nò more, Into tIll' I,lrger fLlmily of the 
nation ml I"'l'
 (,tch one of tl\(l
(' li\.. thou...."nd IHl\hl'hold,.. 
to-f1.I\' unitt-(l in ,I I 0111 ml 111 10 
Politi,'ian.::.. whv lhed to "hake their hl'.HIs 0\ l'r tI\I' 
arbitl drine....' of our ]et\\" of primogeniture, might nm\ fl'el 
LIlto'
 thpr at pa....." Pro)ll'l h nO\\ l),l........l h
 I ight of a 
,..a(llotation to th, \'uUI] :1'1' horn I The lift\ 1ìghting hl'ib 
of pUT,lge- who ha
',' llIdde W.I
 for their jtmior:- an' on]y 
}',Irt of a multitudt' of other elder "I)n::; of .1n \H'ling 
I ,'nll11!'Íd.tion I kno\\ Cd'" \\ here t\\ 0, and I \'cn in till' 
il]....tanCl alreddy quoted where three, hrothel..... heir.... to an 
'.....tat(', ha \"" in turn 1,lid do\\ n their inhel itancl', len-in, 
th UI inn to a bo\ not yet l'I11I'rg!'d from the nllr
 r
 
a fd.lI1ih Ìl' l (1\. hilt \\"h"t a l1H'mOr\ fill that \ 111m, 
1\('Í1. and for Engl.1nd 
 
You \\ III h,I\'1 'PII th.1t 
lIme oth"r fril'n/b nf "nIl' 
and mine 11 l,,\(h <1<h t'rti
 ,for ait, th,ir 10\ eh hOll"l in 
\\ hie h \', I ha PP\' Idlo\\ -glll'''I'' 
1I11011 iI' 
l'L.llIll,. th,11 .. inn 01 th., -",1 hom tIle' front \\inlln\ 
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Lonely 


Civilian 


Tl
eir <<on, their, only "on, h.l
 IM"..;ed away with his 
SlIlP, ,l11d the' .-Ight IIf the I'a IM<< he'l'(l11l1' unendurable 
to th",,1 who li\', d In' the 10\' ùf him, You rC'memhlT 
h(m )Ir,.. Kn!\\ nin
 \\ hill' \ 1 t Eli7alwth RIITett lo.::.t her 
hrot hel, Ed\\ .I rei , through 'the' foundel inR of hi
 boat in 
Babhicombe Ba\? Henceforth "e\ en the .::.ound of tht 
"'e,l hecanll' a hùrror to her." J supp,JS( thbt: are thin
-; 
thdt I annot in any Ibdul \\ay he .\rgul'd about. But thl' 
I drtl? i... .;till helnn'd of men and \\ omen, though plotte'l 
out m unforgotten gran' and tIlt' 
ea mé1\' claim t<, he 
in 'UI11/' 'ort the kinde....t and 1ll0"t decent pÌdCC of "f'plll- 
elm, .\n\ \\ a\', tlll' \ng('l of the Rl'....uITection wa" as 
lognizant 'of Úw den1l'ntal \\atcr that ...hd.ll gi\'e up the 
Dead that are in it, a" he \\"3" of the clo.::.er da"ping arms 
(If )Iother E.1rth: and that",.. what mo,..t mattl'rs. How 
IM\ I' t,he WdW''::' of tlH' -ea heen likened, hy the poets \\'l' 
hoth ]" I' by, to ,I hundred thing"', from a lamb's ftet.I'(' 
and a hor:>("" mane to human \\Tinhle
! But to man\, 
a'n l'\'(' th(\"-I' hillo\\''' \\ ill henceforth stand up as gra\ 1- 
...tonl' 
,11111'1t-,..", \"I' : hut thl' l1.1me"; of tho....l, \\ ho 
di(' at ", a for EndaÌ1t1 are \\1 it on that \\"ater. 
T,tlJ...ing of nan
e", ,..olllebo(h' ....aid to me the otJler da\' 
all ob\"iou:-; thillg, \\ hich yet might ca.::.il
' (''''''ape lInn- 
ma1'ke'd, fhe I
,li"'l'r dOL.... nut j,no\\' the name of our De.1d : 
hilt om Dead kno\\' the 11.1111(' of the Kai
er. \\ h,lt 
gho,.t" \\ ill \'I't .lrraip1 him \d1l'n Ill' r('aches t1:e ,,-hade
! 
:\ot hi,.. \\ill hI" the "plightly port" thdt make the 
gho"b f.!rt/l, :\apoll'on \\ ill need to cower 110 morl'- 
he \\'ill hold up hi:-; head -amid his comparati,,>ly 111- 
...igl1ilìcdnl cohort of accu'::'I'r.::. 
'I il...l' n1l', 1'111 ,..lIrt' :' uU 
I ,l\1ned \\ ith mi:o..l'd feeling,.. the 
Honollh Li....t 1.I....t 
,ltuHl;I\- that morning of Dcathday 
Jdtht'l than of Bilthd.1" Honours, I o\\n I "él\\' all thL' 
time bl,t\\, en thc hill'''' till' name of the m.1n \\ho had gin'n 
t hrc ....ullS to England, but I knew it \\'as not on the 
printl'd li"t, and [ knl'\\, too, that 110 name there' could 
rank \\'itlt hi... in equ,di1\' of .::.acritìc(', .\ ne\\ irrelc\'ance 
'lll!'ll to h,1\ I' 
u(lcieniv ellte'red into all human 
n, )...oning,.. of di....tinction, .\11 the sallle, 1 didn't find 
JIl\'
!'lf at all LllllOllg the 'Ilic
 \\hell I ...3\\ that an 
(f)l. had g01ll t
 )Ir. i
,ufnnr in rccognition of 
hi.::. tli,..tingui....lH'd ,..el\'ie. tn Literature and l'hilo...oph
'. 
\\'h\' not: .\n unlucky moment, 1 gr,\l1t, for the an- 
nOllnCt'II1ent: hut the tinw \\a...n'l of hi.::. own choo,..ing; 
it \\'a
 .111 in the (ll/liutli \' ("our,..l' and,..o I couldn't 
\\'a,..k th,lt 
ti\l ,..trangdy c011]111on commodity, a smile, 
on the lll,ln \\'ho 
urkitl'd 111\- ear" ith tlw stale \\'hi:-;tler 
per....ill..gl ,dwut LI'i
htün, thl' l11a....ter of so many othl'r 
rÏlk,... ,d:-.o "LI hit of a p.linkr." I'm only gldd We ha\'t' a 
Fir"t Lorù \\ ho i.... ,d..,o a lon'r of Lettel'::' LlIId of Philo
ophv 
- thl' thil1l!'L. \\'hich rl',dh do ('ount for :\Ianl-..ind-in-tlw- 
n1.ll"in;!. ... - 
()/(!il/{f/ illc '.' i" in<kl'd a grl'at Ilel'd for 1\'::' a11 ju....t now; 
and in defence ot 1111' l''\L'lci"I' of it e\'t'n in thl' datt' of 
pllhli
hing ,I li,..t of Birthd.l
 Honom,;. hattlt' f!r 110 hattlt., 
ju:-;t h("'.11bl' it',.. dUt,. 1 \\ ill tt'll you a not too ontlandi.::.h 
,..t01'\'. 1'hl'l (' W<l:-; ,\ great It,dian S,lint (at leLI,..t one 
chnrch in london hl..1r.... hi:-; nelme in ih Engli.::.h \ l'r:-;ion) 
\\ ho W.1"- pl.l
 in
 cdI'd.::. \\ ith hi.... fJ i,'n,d" \\ hl'n a qm stion 
,In "'I' ho\\ rl'et11y much 1110re to the point than an
' e'\'er 
.lsked in l>,u li,lI11el1t! "If \'1m had onlv a minute to 
li\c'. \\h.lt would yOU do \\iih it?" llIat \\<1.... the in 
....telnt prupo...ition, One t'd.ltl-pl.1
l'r ,..did he \\lmld h,l....tl'l1 
into ..hmt'h. al1othl'r he \\ould knl'el d(l\\n li
ht there; 
hut t hI' 
,Iint ". \nd I \\ OIlld go (In \\ ith I11Y ",.Iml' 
On thi
 ".11111' 1 >dr,d II'] of ordillal ine , 1 lould not h
 
\l'n (In thl' (;r,lmnJ.lri.1I1 of tIll' f.unily \\II() pout<'d a 
IHI,d pOllt o\!'r .\ little l.LJbl' of thc ]etngudg" he 10\'...::. 
1\('11 ill ,l\1 .IHectin.!.: .\dmiralt
 not ie, 
o ,ll1d .,0. it 
...,lid, " \\ ct.... lIot on hO,IHl. .\11 the (lIhCl ot1icer.::. on hoard 
\\11<,10,..t. Hat! Literature 
 0,)1. (dfft'ctionatelv haiJt.ll 
.. Old )1.1n" that d,l\' 11\' ,\ ftiend 11('\-er hdorr u 
fdmiliLu'" }M'" I'd ,111 . \duliralt\' ckrk'
 ,..upel ftuous and 
n.n r,tther mi....Jt.Lllling .. otlll'r " j 
H(lW ,ha II T ....ign n1\'....I.lf to \'011" Yon ".Iid, \\ 11l'n Id....t 
\\1' t,d)"','d f,lr iutl) the night - (th('re all' no fri<"I1II" Ii", 
111 fril'l1<l.... th.1t I \\'a.... nHlr double in mal1\ of mv 
ll'ftectiOlh I So ll't n1l' ,;igll DonH }'- \ 01 . whidï l
 mon' 
,'ullci"'l'h' \\rilkl1 a.... \\h.lt h<lpp"n"- tt) hl ,t1
o \11\' 0\\11 
<111,i....li,IÌJ initi.t1- - " 
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I N the Onoto you 
really ha\e got a 
Fountain Pen which 
you can carry upside 
down in the pocket with- 
out a drop of ink leak- 
ing out, A tum of the 
top of an Onoto pen 
seals it absolutely, and 
renders it safe to carry 
in any position. 
FUTtherthe Onotofills 
itselfin a flash from any 
ink supply, liquid or pellet, and 
by the same arrangemen t which 
el''lbles you to render it leak 
pr.Qofyou can regulate the ink 
supply to suit your particular 
req uirements. 


The Onoto is a British inven- 
tion, produced by a British 
Company with British Capital. 
I t stands alone as the one really 
satisfactory Self-filling Safety 
Fountain Pen. 


The Military size 
fits the soldier's pocket. 


Prices from 10/6 to 
5-5-0 


. no to 
THE Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RLE It Co.. LTD.. BLlIIlilLL Row. LONDON. 


QUALITY 


accounts for the e'\.traordinary 
success of Burberrys. 
THE BEST -AL WAYS THE 
BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
I Other factors contribute to this 
_ 
success, but the chief is Quality, 
 
I which enables Burberrys to reduce J /\ 
J../ .1 
 l /' 
the we
g
t of their Weatherproofs 1 " / 
 
I to a minimum. . / :ß 
Weigh other Weatherproofs against 
 
\ l II / =- 
 
a Burberry. The Burberry is with- --.;,. _ 
= 
out exception much the lighter. I " -"..,\ , ,
 
There are two reaSOns for this- ,;- .JJlLi1Jl.!!II1':
n'
" 

II ,\\
 
both Quality. /. "',, "I I ,I ,,' I,; 
:r he inferior quality must be hidden 
111'
1 
III 
 I 
 
In bulk. '1I f !'" \ 1 
Take a gun or fishing rod. Bulk I! ! ' I '/1 
and weight invariably denote. the d/' 
 
 r
,
IIIYlIII In'l 
cheap and common, whereas I1ght- II ,f, 1/ 
' J 
n;:ss with strength denotes the good. I I II , j 
JI 
Further, other proofings being /I 1111 11 11 
In.erior, resort has to be made rl / 'II 'I! !, ' 
to bulkier textures, backed up I I rl
 
even then by impervious-to-air 1. 1 I 
acknowledgrng failure. j II' 
 ' II) ",' 
Every item from start to finish ',II,' Ilu il tl i ' I
, I 
in a Burberry bespeaks Quality, 
 11111 1 r 
 
because it is Quality which has 'IL- W I I. 'I, 
made '--.:....J. - '" II , 
BURBERRYS 
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THE 
" FOR TMASON" 


BOOT 



 


SA YES 


& 


This Marching Boot 
is as soft as a slipper, 
very strong, and t Ib, 
to I lb. lighter than 
any similar boot 
Send an old boot 
for measurement. 


YOUR 


FEET. 


/....1tJ 
!!' 


"1 



 

-. 


35/- 
PER PAIR, 


Illustrated Catalogue showing every type of Boot and Shoe worn at 
Ihe Front, also Catalogue of Raincoats, Valises, Mattreues, 
Blankets, Kit Bags, Saddlery, etc., etc" sent on application, 
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LTD, 
London, W. 


III u strated 
Military 
Dr Naval 
Catalogues 
Post Free. 
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THE NAVAL 
BURBERRY 
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IfiFANTRY 
BUR8ERRY 
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Safeguards both 
Health and ComforL 


UNLIKE RUBBER or 
Oiled-S,lk imerlined coat.., 
THE BURBERRY (:ro- 
vides an effective safeguard 
against rain and rempest, yet is 
hedlrhful and comfortable 10 
wear. There is no clammy 
moisture. no overheating or 
fatigue, because t aerates the 
body thr<.ugh millions of tin) 
interstices in rhe cloth - too 
,mall for wet to percolate, 


'" 


UNLIKE LEATHER or 
or her fabrics depending 
on weight for security, THE 
BUR B ERR Y turns tho 
keenest wind and ensures 
luxurious warmth on cold day., 
yet irs wei6ht is negligible. 


UN



 

L 



! 
THE BURBERRY is not 
affected by excessi ve heat ()r 
cold. It retains its weather- 
resistance an j stab lity for years, 
without deterioration by the 
roughest usage, 


NAVAL OR MILITARY 
WEATHERPROOFS, 
Unhl further notice BURBER
YS 
ClEAN AND RE.PROOF 
Oflicer
. "Burberrys." TielocL.eD 
and Burherry Trench-Warn.. 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
T" pro, 55 tøkø 10 041)11, 


S.W. LONDON 
Maleaherbes PARIS 
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The Hohenzollern Ghost 


By Francis Gribble 


T HEY speåk of the ghost ås The White Lady, 
Her local habitation is a certain tower of a 
certain old Schloss---old, for Berlin, that is to 
say--on the banks of the Spree, built by the first 
King of Prussia, who was envious of the glories of Ver- 
sailles; but I had never heard of her until she cropped up 
in the course of a conversation during my involuntary 
sojourn in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in wartime. 
It was on the day on which my host gave a party in 
honour of a huge salmon trout which he had caught that 
morning in the Our, Xo friends of Prussia were present, 
and speech was consequently free \Ve discussed the 
fish, and then we discussed the war. Some one pro- 
duced an almanack containing the predictions of Madame 
de Thèbes-a prophetess whose reputation, I fancy, no 
longer stands exactly where it did; and then, superstition 
having been approached. someone else said: 
" I hear, too, that the White Lady has been seen. It's 
a good sign. Something is going to happen-something 
that they won't like, Wait and see." 
We waited and we saw. \Yhat happened was the Battle 
of the Marne, The Germans have never yet formally 
admitted that they did not like the Battle of the Marne ; 
but they have not challenged our credulity of boasting 
of it as an agreeable experience, so that we are entitled to 
our own estiinate of their feelings, 
Luxemburg, it may be, took an exaggerated view of 
their disappointment; for Luxemburg claimed to have 
heard from a charwoman, who claimed to have access to 
the waste paper basket of the General Staff, that Germany 
had lost no fewer than 160,000 prisoners in that action; 
but that is a side issue. The main point is that the 
mention of the 'White Lady and her warning aroused my 
curiosity, and started me on phantasmological research, 
" Who was she?" I asked and it appeared that 
no one knew for certain. 
.. What does she do?" I asked; and there again I 
came up against conflicting versions of the Hoheniollern 
ghost story, 
According to some, the White Lady wandered nightly 
through the passages of the Palace, and only entered the 
royal apartments on the eve of the death of a member of 
the royal family. According to others, the spot which 
sbe ordinarily haunted had never been discovered, and no 
one ever saw her except a prince who was about to die, 
According to all, however, her apparition was a presage 
of misfortune, 
It was agreed, too, that she was the mistress of one 
of the Electors or Margraves of Brandenburf;; but 
different authorities gave different Electors and :\Iargraves 
the credit. There was no evidence which could fairly 
be called evidence; but the most convincing story- 
artistically convincing, I mean, of course-identifies her 
with a certain Agnes von Orlamunde of whom a certain 
Margrave Albert the Handsome was enamoured. 
" Willingly would I marry this beautiful widow," said 
.-\lbert the Handsome, .. If it were not for four eyes which 
watch and \\ony me," 
The beautiful widow thought that he referred to the 
four eyes of her two children, and .she killed those children 
by piercing .their eyes with a golden pin, But the Mar- 
grave really referred to the eyes of his father and mother, 
who objected to the marriage; and when Agnes dis- 
covered her error, her remorse drove her mad, and she is 
still condemned to haunt the earth, 
Perhaps that story is true-it has a truer ring, at all 
events, than any of the others; and, in any case, Berlin's 
belief in the White Lady is firm, and as well founded as 
any such belief can ever be. She not only may be seen,- 
she actually has been seen, not once but often in the course 
of the tragic Hohenzollem annals, And the apparition 
has always been followed by disaster. She was seen on 
the eve of Valmy, and agdin on the eve of Jena; and even 
Princes for whom she has remained invisible have lived 
in dread of the vision. If Frederick the Great was pro- 
tected from the terror by his scepticism, William I was 
not, Attended by a trembling aide-de-camp, he once 
spent the whole of a long and anxious night searching for 
the White Lady in everyone of the six hundred apart- 


ments of the Palace; but his hour was not yet, and there- 
fore she did not appear. 
There have been sceptics, as there are evervwllf're- 
sceptics who have vowed that, if ever they met the \Vhlte 
Lady. they would speak to her aud solve the mystery; 
but the only sceptic who ever tried that experiment paid 
for his rashness with his life, 
It happened in the reign of Elector Sigismund-he 
whose daughter married the illustriou" Gustavus Adolphus. 
The sceptic was one of the Electo,'s pages; and it 
happened that, one night, he saw the White Lady coming 
towards him in a dim corridor. He made a bold gesture 
of gallantry, taking her by the waist and asking: 
" Well, Madam, where are you going? " 
There was no word of anger or of answer. The \\'hi te 
Lady had a key in her hand-the key, doubtless, which 
was to have admitted her to the royal apartment for which 
she was bound; and she rapped the page on the head 
with it. He lived long ..nough to tell the story, but no 
longer; and Elector John Sigismund himself died in the 
course of the following day. 
And then there is the story of the White Lady's appear- 
ance to Fredenck I., the first of the Kings 01 Prussia. 
This Frederick, like so many of the Hohenzollerns, was 
a bad husband, His first wife, Leinbitz's friend, Sophie- 
Charlotte of Hanover, kept sedulously out of his way. 
but his second wife was of the House of Mecklenburg. 
whose members are not distinguished by meekness or any 
tendency towards self-effacement. She put up wIth a 
good deal; but when the King, envIOUS as has already 
been said, of the splendours of Versailles. came to the 
conclusion that a l\Iontespan or a Pompadour was essential 
to his dignity, if not to his comfort, and established the 
Grafin von \Vurtemberg, the wIle of hIS Prime Minister, 
as his maîtresse en titre, the pomt of her endurance was 
passed, and she resolved to act. 
"Throw that woman out," she said one day to her 
lackeys; and the lackeys threw her out-right out into 
the street, 
One can imagine the scandal and the royal wrath, All 
Berlin talked about it, and neither King nor Queen 
forgave the other, Melancholy, indeed, preyed upon the 
Queen's mind, and unhinged it; and the rest of the narra- 
tive may be given in the words of one of the most recent 
historians of the Hohenzollern House, 
" The King," we read, " had fallen ill, almost at the 
"ame time as his wife, and had not been informed of the 
Queen's condition, She, one day when she wa" more 
excited than usual, escaped from the room in which she 
was kept under observation, passed along a gallery, 
and entered her hu
b.lnd's apartments through a glass 
door which she smashed with blows of her fist. The King 
was asleep. Hearing the noise, he awoke with a start; 
but he had neither the time nor the strength .to rise from 
his bed, The Queen had thrown herself upon him, cursing 
him as she did so. Terror overcame him when he saw her 
half-clothed, attired in white, her hands and arms splashed 
\\ ith blood, 
ome officers who were on duty in an adjoin- 
ing room heard his cries and ran in and re<;cued him; 
but Frederick was so affected by the experience that he 
fell into a fever. He moaned, as he got into bed: 
" I have seen the White Lady. It is all over with me," 
The next day, he died, 
Of all the many stories told of the apparation of the 
White Lady. that assuredly is the most dramatic. unless 
we give the palm to the story that it was for sudden fear 
of her that Frederick William turned tail from the 
French at Verdun, in 17qz. The truth contained in them 
cannot, of course, be exactly measured; but one can, at 
any rate, affirm with confidence that they are believed, 
The Hohenzol1erns believe in the White Lady, and so 
do their Prussian subjects. \\'henever there is reason to 
apprehend disaster, either to the realm or to the rulers 
there are always those who look up to the Palace window, 
by night, fearful lest they should see a white, form gliding 
past them in the darkness. We may be qUIte sure that 
there are many watchers for the \Vhite Lady now; and 
we may be not less sure that presently we shall hear that 
the 'White Lady has once more been seen. 
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Der Tag 


Admiral Wilhelm "Thank God, the Day is over" 
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LAND 


MILITARY OUTFITS. 


A firm established as Military Uutfitters 
during the Crimean TV ar and Indian 
Mutiny, with Ihe outjitting experience of 
the South African If' ar and the two Egyptian 
Campaigns well within Ihe memory of many 
of its staff, is entitled to deal with the sub- 
feet of Military Outjitting with some degree 
of authority,"-(" Land & Water," March 
23.) 


A JOINING KIT. 


The following estimate includes all neces- 
sary for joining on receiving a first com- 
mission, Serge F.S, Jacket, 63s,; Whip- 
cord ditto, 70s,; I pair Slacks. 25s.; 
1 pair Whipcord Knicker Breeches, 35s, ; 
Service Clp. 15s, 6d, ; British Warm, 84S. ; 
Sam Browne Belt, 42s.; Whistle and 
Cord, Lanvard, Puttees, 2 Khaki Flannel 
Shirts and Tie, Stars, Cap, and Collar 
Badges, and half a dozen Khaki Handker- 
chiefs; total. (20, 


TROPICAL KIT. 


Khaki Washing Drills, Twillettes, Sun- 
proof and Tropical Serges, Drill, F.S, 
Jackets, buttons, etc., detachable, 35s.; 
Calvin Cord Riding Breeches, 38s; Drill 
Slacks and Shorts, 16s, 6d. and 12S, 6d, ; 
Wolseley Helmets, 21S. ; Sunproof Tunic 
Shirts, pockets and shoulder straps, 17S.6d. 


THE TRENCH COAT. 


Wind, water, and weatherproof. Recog- 
nised by the W,O, and officially brought 
to the notice of all officers commanding 
Corps in the B.E,F" the "THRESHER" 
has successfully met the severest tests and 
is regarded as the best all-round garment 
for every purpo'ic and every season. 
f s, d, 
4 14 6 
5 10 0 
7 I 0 


The Thresher, unlined 
Lined detachable Kamelcott 
Lmed detachable sheep 


w.o. CAMP KIT. 


Officers going into camp will require the 
folding bedstead, chair, bath, basin, and 
washstand, etc" etc" painted; price, 

 7 IDS, Also the Thresher Bolmat, Par- 
ticulars on page xv, of present issue. 


WRITE FOR GUIDE (3) 
TO KIT & EQUIPMENT. 


THRESHER II GLENNY 


152 6' 153 STRAND. 
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SUMMER WORKING KIT. 


Solaro Tunic Shirt Calvin Cord Wa.hin. 
Breech..., and Ventilated Twill Cap,. 
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T \YO \\'eek", ago we spoke of the endea\"our to 
arrin' .1t a 
ettkment of the (;OH'rmnent of 
In'land 
ifjiculty. "as tl
e firs
 expe
iment in 
constructn'e statesmanship which thIS world- 
struggle hds cau
ed to be attempted within the British 
Empil-e," TIlf' EI'onomil' Conferencr' which be
an in 
Paris yesterday. is. if we look elt it aright, the second 
seriou". attempt in the ....ame dirt-'ction. It::. importance 
from the Imperial point of yiew is emlJhasi"'l'd hy the 
presence of the PI inH' :'IIini.,ter of tIll' \.uo.;trellian C ommon- 
wealth and the Canadian .:\Iinistl'r of frade and Com- 
merce, That :'IIr. H ughe
 and :::;ir George Fo
tl'r 
hould 
be taking pal t in an international council \\ hich ha..: for 
it:; main object the deft-no of the }w,lcetul natioll
 of thl' 
,,:orld against [('Ill'we'd trcad1C'rous aggn',.,sion after the 
war in almo
t the very hour thdt the men uf Canada 
and Australia an' tì
hting heroically in the trencllc' 
agelin.:;t the on.:;laught of Germany. is in ito.;elf dn evellt of 

ingular sigl1Ìficancf' "e ha\"e pointed out thdt a 
solution of the 1ri...h plOblt'm might po
...ibly bc tlll' ea...il'r 
at this time in that the LOlbtitution of the Impcrial 
Parliament \\ mIld he one of the fu -;t q lIestion" demanùing 
re\'i
ion when }WdC wa" giycn hack to u'" fhat thi..: 
io; an accurate \'ie\\ is e
tahli...llt'd by the propo.:;als placed 
before the Iri...h l',lrtil'''; whclein it i" 
tatl'd in di...tinct 
term,> that imnwcliately after tll(' \\'.lr an Impl'fial Con- 
ference of rcpn ...entatin'" fr 0111 all thc Dominion", ()f the 
Empire \\ ill be Iwld to eon...ider the future (
O\'t'l nml'nt 
of the Empirc, Hut at Pelri..; the supreme right h,l"; 
practically been LOllCeded. an,l frel'1\' conceded, to thc 
Dominions of repll,.,entation \\hen 'lue...tiuns aHl'cting: 
the Empire a,; a \\ hole are undcr di"cu.......ion \\ ith the 
friendly Great PO\\ er<; of Europ". Thi
 is .1n immelb
 
,;tride to\\ard, Imperial union on a 
ound 'and (onllllon- 
:,cnse ba...i..;. It \\ ill be cordial1\' welcomed bv elll mcn 
IIf thought throughout the Hriti....ìl Empire, - 
\ Y f' speak of the P ell i... r onfc\( 'lice ,l" an !'Collolllil 
conference which b. of C(lur
e, quite 40ned in th,Lt it 
deals with que"tions of tl,ldl' and dlmll1l'ITl' Hut 
we mU'ot be on our gUd\(l again...t I unfu....ioll IIf ide", for 
with Germdny ("ommcn' i" not peaLl'ful h.lrter, hut 
preparation for world-po\\cr at el future d,LtI 
ot a 
nation or statf' '\Ì...t:- whidl is not ...uttering from 1'01-. 
ùam':" cunning ,ll1d de\ erly org,lI1i,"d trelde "elmlJ.ligllo.; 
The number of Gel nMn hIm..: \\ hi('h hd\'" hl'cn "ondudin" 
,., 
pro...perous bu...ine
s in the...!' i...lamb amI \\ hich an' no\\ 
Iwing clo
ed do\\n is ama7ing tu l\10
t people, fhen' 
d,,,.; not appear to be a "ingle ifldu..,try which ha-. not 
h en eate'n into hv Teutun tradel... who, lib the II ,,<,r 
\'l'l min of the tr;Jpic..;, ha\'I' a curiou-. in,ti\ll t fllr 


& 
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assimilating them<;eln."- to theIr surrounding::. and counter 
feiting the very 5ub-.tanc on" hich the
 work destruction. 
\Yhilc that i... :-0 at hom., it 1" far 1110re thl ca, in thê 
I }ominion" ,ll1d Colonic- \\'( hope that 'Ir. Bonar La\' 
may si
nali..;c hi... ,l(lmini...tration ot the l OIOlll,tl Olti"l' h
' 
tabulating l':\.elL'Ì l'IglllL" .1nd f,tLÌ from.-tll IMI t", of the 
Empirl' sho\\ ing how (
l'l\nany hel- at en into British 
trelde during the la...t t\\ 0 decddt. >. \\' ought aIs') to 
ha\'e details of the way in which Briti...h tradero.; ha\-e 
been \\'elcomed in (;ermeln Colonit and how thl'
 ha\'e 
been allo\\ ed to caIrY on their bu
i!1( . without let or 
hindrelnce (if "uch in;tance" e\.i"t, \\ hich \\ e doubt) \Ye 
know that nut onl\' h,l\ ' BI iti,;h Innb reI ei\ ed no en- 
cour,lgemeni tu plant them...t.h t in l
l nnelny, but no 
ob..;tacle or injustice hd.
 heen ,palLd to prevent them 
taking rool thelf' e\.ccpt through (;erman Agents. 
Xot a person in his 
ens( :> can helie\ e that the free trading 
of the past \\ill be pCl\llitted to Germelny in the future, 
if it can be pre\ ented, 
Can it be prewnted 
 We bdie\'(' but not e_sily 
or \\ ithout sacrifice, All trade q ue"tiolb are in them- 
seh-es complicated and intricate, and thi
 question of our 
economic reldtion.:; with (;prmam after the war is stilJ 
further im'oh-ed in that \\ e shall h:\'e to dpell \\ ith an older 
intellect thdn the Teuton aud \\ith ala" ()f \\orld-\\ide 
r.1mifications and out.:;tanding ability and ag' -long 
experience in tradin
, (
ell11any '"' peaceful penetration, 
as it is called, could nl'\ CI han attained its gi("antic 
dimensions in so short a pL'riod had not the organising 
and e\.t"'uti\'( power bel'u large!) fmni...hcd bv Je\\ish 
brains. It is folly to blink that truth. for it \\ ill be a 
dominant felctor in thl fut lllï , :'IIr. Hughes in one of 
hi", e,lrlie,-;t speeche... in London <;aid: \\'. may be .,ure 
that the glL'at cOll1merci,ll inten ,of (;, Il11any drank in 
\\ ith a\Ìd Le
t the t(,H'hing... of Trc.t..:;.hke ,md Kernhardi." 
Evidl'ncp aboul\d", th,lt thi
 w L'" nut the La", Ger- 
l11eln
 . s 
reat com\lle[('i,ll intl'n ,t-. li\l.d in terror of these 
very tl'achin1--''':; thi..: \\l,r\d-\\ ,U \\'<1.'" .l lontinuuus night- 
nM\(' to them, for PI"";1 -...il1
 to the full tho fine qualities 
of the Je\\ i...h blood, patience per,,,'. pram d.nd far- 

i
htcd1l6,.,. tllf'Y S,tW "orld-poWt r \\ ithin th ir grasp 
provided llothill
 oCt III re(l to ,llelnn the ri\ al nations 
for another t\\ el1ty or ell 1l1{J
t anotlt<'r fort\ \ lar The 
I kdal eltifln of "-,u', III to he 1111)[(' 4 xaLÌ the Battle 
of thc :'IIarne, when the quick d.' ,trudion of FI ance 
\-as 
...('en to be impoo.;
ible, Wd" till' I
IH.l uf ,thcir dreams for 
the time being. 
.\s n rtainl
 ,I
 the "un \\ ill I i to-morro\\", tbe"'
 
same hrain
. directly pI dCl' 1 d\llib. \\ ill pl,m and dH'uie 
tll build up thl'Ìr luined hopl Oil tl1l' old found.1tions. 
Doubtk...... alll'.Id
- the\ .w helHl at \\ Ild- 
o prejudi,' . 
Cdll obscure the trnth thdt the rapid I ..In u\'lLi.ll1Ì,,' at 
GCl\llal1\' tillouglwnt tIll' \\fldd 1M h I'lt Lt miracle 
an achil'\l'\1lent oC\dlich .Ill
 n,ttion h.l tht- 1 ight to be 
proud. It i, the pnrpo'" to \\ hid I it 1M been turned 
tll.lt is the dangl'r. .Iud the p(J\\ er.., \\ ill d"...uve neithl r 
pity 1101' men \' ill tIl\' future if th 
hut their 4'Yf ; to it. 
\\-e \IIay hi., L'ltelin ot t\\I' thing , I1r"t, [helt the enemy'
 
1.lll1mCICi,ll illÌl'Il'...t... \\ ill du c\ üytlul' in their r()\\
r 
tl' pero.;u,ldp the .\lli. ,thdt<
CIIl1,Ill
 .llt '\ the \\elr \\ill be 
,t 11\'\\ (
I'I \II.lIP .1ml thereint "',lfl !;l\, rl. , \\ ill be l}n- 
lleCe"."lr) : "PI fll1lll
 that 110 elth'll1pt \\ if' h( spared to 
fo...tl'l .Illd dl'\ dup cont1ictin
 int"I.'..,t... and h ,lde rho ah ies 
hetweell the .\lIi, .\g,LÌlbl buth tlH II 'Iil-- \\e must 
bL on the \\atch. It nb eln elL,lH'nta" ,"lrel,l11tion for 
the \lIit'd llHmtril-' t(, elgn dn \\itl,holdi I," frf'm Ger- 
m<ln
 for ,l }ll"ri..d uf .Lt Ie, t t. v' but prc- 
kr.lbly IOll,.,PI, .tlll111-.t-fa\lmred-ll til.1111.IU ,and on 
Impo...in. .itkqn.Ltc tr.HI., I ,tl I n.l ble the 
pconomic condition, of their n\\ n 'pi, tI rn ert to the 
normal. Though tin,> in\'oh' '-rih i1 wcre nothin'
 
a.., compared \\ith th' <;acritic< \\L' h.1\ endur, d . 1\11', 
to LIlli nl'gkct l'[ .Hlequate pH caution... in the p..loõt. 
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Offensive 


By Hilaire Belloc 


T HE nf'\\' gn>at Russian offf'nsivc upon the southern 
pal t of the Ea"tt'rn front has now 
o, far ,de\"t'loped 
that we are capable of undE'rstandmg Its nature 
and appreciating- the altt'rnati\'t's beforE' it. 
It i", of course, upon the same modf'l as the uthf'r four 
great offl'n"i\'es of the "('rie;:. in which it forms tlw fifth, 
the other four being the Austro-(
erman ofknsi\'e upon 
the Dunajetz undertaken on the last day of April. IfJI5 ; 
the combined .-\lIied offensi\'e in Champagne and Flanders 
undertaken last 
eptem bel'; the German offensi\ e upon 
the Verdun sedor undertaken upon the n:'t of last 
Ff'bruan', and the Italian offf'nsi\'e in the frentino 
undel taken on the 1..l-th of 
[ay, 
fhe le;;;"ons pre\'iously leal nt in the course of the wa
, 
notably through thf' partial FrC'nch offensi\"ec:; in .\rtOl" 
during thC' spring of IqI5 and during the (;erman un- 
"ucct'.......;ful offensi\'ps against tll(' lines of \rarsaw at the 

ame time, ha\'e been appreciated by all the belligerents 
and' 'may be tabulated as follows: 
(I) A modern defensi\'e line upon which sufficient time 
"has been spent for its consolidation and equipment with 
d('fenc;;i\'e weapons, for tll(' e\:amination of the ground 
in front of it. and for the perfecting, if nece"sary, of com- 
munications leading to it from the hases and of lateral 
communications, can be held "with a minimum of about 
or a trifle less than two men to the yard run, fhat is, 
rather more than 3,000 men to tJw.' mile, which figurE' 
cO\'ers, of course, much more than the mere ddcnsi\'l' 
line, including all local rC'scrn's and also, of course, e\'er
" 
hranch of the selyice in the armies holding tht' front, 
hut excluding the men upon main comnmnication.." 
\\"hen we sav that thi" minimum of men will .. hold .. 
a modern deff'Ìlsi\ f' lil1P \\t' nwan that this is what n- 
lwrience ha
 prO\'ed to he the minimum in the present 
\\ ar for tl1(' withstanding of such shock.; as han' beC'n 
delin'red when conditions of armament were fairly 
t'qual between the two 
idl's, 
(2) 
ueh a line heing estahli...;hed and reposing upon 
flanks which cannot be turned, can, it is presumed (but 
hardly \'E't pro\'l'd) he broken by a comhination of two 
offen;i\'e factors, 
(a) Prolonged and intense artillerv preparation That 
is, the delin>r
' of a \"ery great \\eight of high explosi\'e 
laI'ge calibrC' shell, far superior in amount for the spac(' 
and time' in question than had ever ht'en prE'pared for 
'until the later phasps of this great campaign. 
Thus, the Allied artillery preparation of Champagne 
last Septemher was quite tenfold or mure than tenfold 
th(' artillery preparation of nine months bdore, 
fo this prepardtion by" hea\'y artillery, \\hich flattens 
'('\ut the ad\'ance trendws, interrupts more or less all 
communication with tho"e trendlC's, hewilders, confuses 
and throws into disarray the men defending the line, is 
added intense work from the field gunc:; against the 
obstacles before the trenches, especially \\ ith the object of 
destroying the most dtE'cti\'e of thesc obstacles, the 
barbed wire entanglements, 
(b) Thl' launching, immediately aftE'r this artillery 
preparation cease
, of great masses of infantry which 
occupy the regioll d{Tastated by the artillery, capture 

the sUf\'i\'ors of tho"e \\'ho held the advancf' line
 and 
pu"h forward a__ far a
 they can to\\'<lrd" thf' second line 
of defence bevond. 
Each of the" grt'at offen-.;i\'ec:; has been ba
ed upon thesc 
two main principle
 cumbined. The\' are no more than 
the exten
ion, upon a prodigious scale, of similar princi- 
ple__ which ha\'e gO\'ernl'd all siege \\'ork ....ince the intro- 
duction of artilkn and fireal m-.; in general. It is on'" 
the \'ast". increa....ecl ma....s of ..,hell that must hf' ddi\'ered 
within agin'n period and over a giw'n area as well as the 
va"-tl\' increa"'I'd dt..di\ e.., for the infantry work following 
whidl di...;tingui,.,hh this attack upon the modern ddt'llSi\ e 
lrom the old('1 sief,;l' model. 
The object of such an oftf'lhi\'e i:ö immt'di.ltt'l y the brcak- 
. ing of the enemy'" front and ultimately thl' el1\'f'lopnwnt 


of ';0 great a pOl tion ()f his armies as shall ka\-e the 
rt'mainder in a position of manife,.,t inferiority, 
uch 
an ultimate rf'sult. were it ever att, aÌl1f'd would be a 
true " decision," that is, the campaign would, in that 
field at leac;;t, hf' \\ on by thC' helligf'rent who should attam 
that ultimate objed, 

o much being" said \\'ith regard to till' main principles 
now discm"ered to be essential to a great offensÌ\'c against 
modern entrencht'd and unturnabie lines, there r
main 
to be con"-idered .1 number of point" in which the great 
offensi\'es ha\-f' differed among themseh-es, partly through 
the accumulation of experience after cach attempt and 
the consequent de\ elopment of or changes in the methods 
of attack; partly through the different conceptions of 
war held hy the \'arious commands. 


The Element of Surprise 


Thus it is clear that the element of surprise is of great 
yaluf', If a complete surprise could be effected it would 
bl' decisi\'e. But it is also clear that thf' element of sur- 
pi ise has beC'n largely f'liminated from modern warfare 
by the use of aircraft, while it is further e\.ident that t 11!' 
aècumulation of \'cry large pieces and their munition- 
ment is an affair so slow and ponderous that rapidity, 
a main element in surprise, is ld.rgelv eliminated, 
Roughly speaking, the .\lIies haw attempted to produce 
this element of surprise by prefacing their o'ffensiws with 
general bumbdrdments all along the line, which might 
Iea\'e the enemy in doubt as to the sector to be ultimately 
attacked in force. \\'hile the Germans have regarded 
expenditure of ammunition along the wholt' line as a 'wast!', 
helie\'ing apparenth that no tnl(' surprise is possible. 
Their preparations agdin<.;t \"erdun were not prefac('(l 
by a general bombardment; l1C'ither were their prepara- 
tï'ons against the Ihmdjet7 nine months before, On the' 
other hand, the .-\u"trian accumulation of munition and 
guns in the mountains before their recpnt offensive in the 
frentino was certainl\' capable of concealnwnt from the 
Italians in some large" degree, and the element of surprise' 
entered considerably into the iirst success of that offen- 
sive. Before \"erdtÌn and" upon the Dunajf't.l the Ger- 
man__ made their preparations in such fashion that whether 
through their 0\\ n fault or from their contempt of the 
element of surpri...;e, tht' .-\llies wcrl' well acquainted with 
tho"e preparations ",e('ks before the offcnsi\'e was de- 
li\'ered, 
.\gain. there has been (]('wlopment in, and aho die;- 
cussion upon the siæ of the ,;ector against which tIll 
offl'nsin' should be deli\'C'red, On the \\hole. the Alli('
 
han> depended upon the theory of attacking large sectors 
and tll{' enemy upon the whole has believed in attacking 
smaller sectors, The .\llies in Champagne attacked upon 
a front of I1t'arl
' I ï miles, ð,nd at the >;ame time attacked 
in the north upon a front of at least 8, if my memor
' 
serves mC' right, making a total of 25 miles. The two main 
thrusts on th.l.' DunajetJ; by the (;ermans and .\ustrians 
were nothing like so extended, and the thrust upun the 
sector of Yerdun originally covered less than eight miles, 
Thf' differencC' bd\\ eeil the two schools lies in thic:; 
The one maintains that if you attdck upon too narro" 
a 
edor then, should you break through, there i__ dang-er 
of your troops that haw got through being cut off bv tll!' 
re-closing of the enemy's line, They point out that tl1(' 
tlanks of the gap being still open to attack, if the gap i...; 
too narrow it may develop into what the French call .\ 
" hernie " that i", a sort of pocket or trap for the attackers. 
The en('mv's thesis \\ ould rat her seem to be that though 
an attack 'on an a\'eragf' sedor has to be of thi" I.'\.tended 
l1.lture to be safe after its sUCCess, \'et if V(I\1 cardul'" 
choose a particular sector where circuÌnst.lHces arl' 
fa\"ourable to vou, yOU ma\" saft'h' attack on .l llaYrm 
front with the ådded"advantåge, of l'our,.,e, of much greater 
<,oncel1tr.Ltion of lire, and a greatf'r wei
ht of men pt'r 
\'anl. rhus. each of thl' -\u,.,trian attacks in tll!' Tn'\1tinl' 
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has been upon a comparatl\'ely naITO\\ lront, a thing made 
pos
ible by the fact that the .Italian flank,s in ,moun- 
tainous country could not rapldly.s':!pport the centre, 
Similarly, the attack on the Yerdun sector \\as made 
over the narrow front of le<;s than eight miles, the flooded 
:\leuse preventing the French left flank from supporting 
its centre em,ily, and the French line turning a shal p 
corner on its right-so that if the short front between the 
flooded :\leuse and this corner were broken, the whole 
sector would go. 
.\nother set of differences lay in the different con- 
ceptions of variOtb belligerent commands \\ ith regard to 
the best way of holding the ad\'ance portion of the 
defensive line. In general the Germans have believed 
in holding this densely. True, they have put very few 
men in the verv first trenches. but their first line as a 
whole they ha\'e always held strongly, with the result 
that if the offen,-,ive got in. the enemy lost a comparatively 
large number of prisoners in the \'ery first phase of the 
..ttack. The .\lIies, on the other hand have, upon the 
\\ hole, and especially the French. preferred to put fOl ward 
bodies as small as they thought safe for "hat may be 
called .. cO\'ering lines." Thus, the losses in prisoners 
during the tirst shock of Yerdun \\ere only one-third of 
the corresponding losse..; in the sanw period of time during 
the first shock in Champagne, Finally, the following 
development has occurred differentiating the later 
offensi\'es from the earlier. 
The first great offensi\'e on the Dunajct7 broke through 
the Russian front completely and provoked an immediate 
retreat. The .-\lIies in the \\'est considering this les..;on, 
made a similar attack \\ ith one blow in the September 
follo\\'ing, They failed to get through. and their failure 
was a subject of an elaborate memorandum upon the part 
uf the German observers of tl1(' action, \\'hich mav bl' 
seen quoted in ,-\merica, It was to the effect 'that 
these offem-Ï\'es in the future had better be conducted 
by progressive mO\'es: That there should not be one 
attempt \\ ith all one's forces to break through since 
the second line would almost certainly hold one up, 
at least again
t equally prepared opponents, There 
should be a mastering of one ad\'ance belt, then the bring- 
ing up of the guns and further ammunition for the master- 
ing of a second belt, and so forth. It was upon this 
method that the ('nem,' acted in the Yerdun sector, and 
it is upon this method that he is ading in the Trentino, 
\\'hen we compare the various measures of success of 
each of these offensi\'es, we find the following table: 
(I) The first of these gTeat offensi\'es, that of the 
.\ustro-Germans against the Dunajctz in the last days of 
.\pril and the first day
 of :\lay H)15, completely broke 
the front opposed to it and pro\'oked an immediate 
retreat of the Russians. This retreat was precipitate 
until the line of the San was reached, There the Russians 
rallied about twelve days after the opening of the great 
action and from that moment. from ju,;t before the 
middle of :\Iay IQI5. to the exhau
tion of the enemy's 
dtort at th(> end uf September. effort after effOl t to t::n- 
H'lop any considerable portion of the Russian .\lmy 
failed, There \\ ere half a dozen such efforts, the last 
and greatest being that round the salient of \ïlna, \\'e 
may say. therefore, of this first of the great offensi\'es, 
that it was successful in its immediate object of breaking 
the defensive front opposed to it. but failed in it-; ultimate 
object of em'eloping a portion of the broken line and thus 
achie\'ing a deci,.,ion. 
lol) The second of tlw great offensÌ\'es. that of the AllIes 
in the \\' est was Ie..;..; ..;uccessful. As it was rapidly halted 
1)\' its commanders. as it " cut its 10s
I'
," to use the Vf'rna- 
clllclr phrase, the lo,.,ses inflicted upon the enemy "ere 
H'IY lllg-h in proportion to the e\.penditure of effort bv the 
.\llie
, but it did no more than occupy the first line of the 
:--ector attacked, It failed to carr\' the second line and 
to break through, Tll(' inlllledi.lÌl: object, therefore, \\ d"; 
not reached and the ultimate object was not cn'n 
approached, 
(3) The third great o.ample, the offen
i\e against the 

ector of Yerdun. \\ cI,., e\ en Ips..; .,ucce
o.;ful because the 
IÌrst line which the Cermans carri('d. ju"t as the .-\llies 
had carried the Cerman fir,.,t line IÌvc months bdorf', was 
hinlv held. so that the los....p
 of the defence were not 
hca\:y in propOl tion to the cxpLll<:e of tll(' attack. \\ hile 
the d"Ì<'lIl1illation of the (
erman
 to continue the attempt 
right on to the !Jth of .\pril. b\ \\hirh date the deft'lbi\c 
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had finally \\on thL Battle of Verdun, made of this third 
offen,..i\'e a realk disastrous failure. B\' that date the 
losses of thf' of(en
i\'e ,\\ ere' quite out òf proportion to 
the' results originally obtained and \\'ere already far more 
than double the Allied los"es in the offensi\'e of fi\'e months 
before. \\'hat has 
one on in front of the sector of Verdun 
since that date, the repeated a
sauIts again
t the French 
line
, has no longer been any idea on the part of the Ger- 
mans of breaking the French line (a thing they now know 
to be impo;.sible in thi
 particular case), but only of an 
effect partl
' moral. partly political and partly of u...urv 
in men and munition
. by a combination of all of which 
they hope to render the .-\llies more \\ illing to discu,;s 
peace. 
(4) The fourth of the great offensives, that on the 
Trentino, is 3till in progress. but so far it would seem to 
mO\'e upon a model not unlike that of Verdun, and'so far 
it has quite failed in the fir
t or immediate object of break- 
ing a front and has therefore not approached the ultimate 
objer-t of em'eloping a portion of the enemy's forct!:> and 
thus attaining a deci
ion. 
What of the tifth 
 \\'hat of this last great offen
i\'e, 
the attack of the Rus"ians upon tlH' Austrian defensi\'e 
line in Yolhynia and (
cdi('ia? That experiment io.; al..;u 
in progre!:>s. \\ïth rebard to it also \\ e cannot yet affirm 
that it has attained its immediate ubject-though it 
seems probable; still {{'..;<; can w(' affirm that it is appruaK;h- 
ing its ultimate object. We cannot sa
 at the moment
 
of \\ riting that the defensin' line is broken 
o a
 to be: 
compelled to a general, immediate and precipitate re- 
treat; still less can we say the line \\,ill be incapable of 
re-forming as it retreats. that a permanent gap will opea 
in it through \\ hich the Rus;.ians can ad\'ance, and thu
. 
el1\'clop the southern portion of the .-\ustrian line. If the 
Ru
...ians can do thi
 they \\ ill ha\'e obtained a decision. 
But such a result has nut',et been obtained. and \\e ha\'e 
not the elements before us to judge as,yet the probability 
of its attainment. 
\\'hat we can do is to examine in the light of what has 
just been described with regard to the general character 
uf the..;e great offen..;i\'es, the c\.tent and the nature of the 
l{ussian SHccess at the moment of writing. 
The line with which we are concerned 
hould, if \\e are 
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to under!>tJ.nd \\ hat i, happl'nin,!, be clo"ek folhm C'd 
upon the fore oin k( tch map I 
The rentre of the Ea tprn front frllm tlIP lab 0 of the 
Ih in",k region I i
ht dm\ n through HIP llldr-.llI'-' of Pin:-l, 
to the lo\\"er cour,.., 
 "f t h" l{n, .' .:.. r ], L H',:!;Ìon of for, "t 
.md mar
h quite illlVlOpl'1 to JJI milit.I'." mon'mellt--. 
and thi- i... ''"11 ci.II" tl Ill' of t,l)( outhl rn p.ln of thi 
central portion, tll! mal...h, of Pin-.k thl'nbeh e-. T]wl t' 
i,., no I \.elet buundd.1\ tr.1n.1 hIt for t hi" Il"
ion in \\ hich 
the numb,'r.. 1'1 .ptil' d tl> hold d. lill" (or f(lr that nlJ.tkr 
to attack it) .IH' f.u- helm\ thl' nOI mal d.IHI in \\ hich. more 
properly "'peakinF,. thell' i
 no true Jil1\' at all. Hilt \\hen 
\\t' come to tht' limit of gl.l"i.ttioll. th.lt i
, to the ,..ollthern 
edge of the dn-a \\'hidl \\..-. I o\l'rl'll h,- in' inearl
' time,.,. 
the quatcrnm \' fOJ mation-, of -..111<1 anrl alIlI\ i.ll mud 
greldual" ceJ" .1Ild ont' 1'4 ache..; the tertial \' nd.1ceou" 
10rmatil;lb h'in,... t(l the ollth in the IHin-gl.lcÏated alea. 
The charackr ,If th,'l.lIld-.Cdpl. ,I" of the ground. change", 
From thi.. point "uut]1\\ .lr<l... tllP 1110\ l'ment-. of troop:-; on a 
large "call' I" po Ihle road..., 1 ;-I i I "'a\''' and mllltitllflinou-. 
human hd.hitatiOlb avpt u. 
rIll' Ri\t-'r 
tvr \\hich Ii Iwal thf' town of Brody 
and flow... north\\drd 1I1to the :\I.lr"he
 of Pin!'-k, pa!'-
es 
jIbt before it n ach"-. the mar,.,h\' r('giun under a group of 
low hill..; lying :tbo\ e ib right b,uÜ.. and marked upon 

kdch :\Iap I \\ith the lettl r "\," Ju
t at thi-. point 
stand.. abu on the right bank tht' \ illage of R.tfa I O\'ka , 
\\hich \\'e ma\T It "d.rd .1.. tilt' northern limit of the line 
n..dul to operation... Bevond this \ illagl' to the north 
nothin
 efiecti\ e can he dOJw, To the !'-ontll the t ollntrv 
i,., 
rou'nù for .a t ampail!;n - 
Jlbt ,>outh of thi.. little ....roup of low hiH
 a railwav, 
"hich i..; the al ter
 running outh of the n1drshe..;, cro
"e-; 
thl" Ri\ l
r 
t
 r at Tch,u torii"h.. Thl" 
tation and Id.rgt; 
\illag-I' of Tchelrtorii...k (now of COlll!'-
. long in min,,),lie 
\pon th(' left bank of the 
t\T, a "itu.1tion \\hich gin'''' 
rhpm !{reat importal1t For t]w H.u--...idn
 
1'Ì.ling thel11 
PO-''''L
' a blid. è-hedd anD tIll' rin'r- hell' for long the 
('hid defen....i\" ob...tade in flont of the _\u
trian Jille. 
Thi:-; mill anù bridç;. -he IÙ of TclIdrtOl ii...k were tdh.en 
b\' the I<.u.;
an
 01111' time ago, and the,' ha\'e held tl1I'l11 
e\ ('I' "ince, But imml"diatl'l\ to the ...(mth the origindl 
\u--tI Ian line 
'f.1Ìn-.t \\ 11II'h thl" Rn..
i,lIh hd.H' jn"t -.truck 
1.-1 \ OPt'1I UP(Ð1 the ri \ I'r .111<1 folIo\\ I,d it d.S felr a:-; tIlt' bl idge 
,.f Kolki. f t>U' the IiiIf' ell,: -èd the ...t1'l,1111 and protel'lIeù 
"ouUm anI .IS 10110\\ 
It ran jn"t in flOnt of the viHages of 
ilno and 1\:.11'- 
pilo\'ka, -\t thi..; point it is worth \\hilt noticing th,1t a 
line of mar...h
 Ii!' hell' immedi,lteh' to tIlt'l',I,.,t, I ha\l' 
mdrl...ed theIn B R UpOIl the ....ketcÌl, It Wd.S thi-.; line of 
mdr:-;he" which formed the true co\'{'IiW
 of the Rn
sian'" 
in thi-. di;:;trict for man
T month"', and they O"cupied 
KarpilO\ ka a-. a :.01't of hridge-head I)f'\'ond it. Th...ir 
front trenches then, reached just south (If Karpilo\'kd. 
to the -.prond of th rail\\ av conl1nunic.1tions. the iIn- 
portanc of which I \\ ill dt'al ,,'ith in a moment, the rail\\ a\' 
beÌ\wen Ro\'no and KO\'el. 
outh of the raih\ a \ ther
 
come'" a fairly dl v I eg\on of rolling land, the pÌ'incipal 
\ illa"e in \\'hich i" called Olyk.1, Thi:-; i-. a region of I'on- 

idcrable importaI1l" in the linl:", tlw name of which, " the 
l"gion of Oh-ka," \\ill be rE'mC'mbered hv many of nw 
)'I'ad"r-. a" dPp..aring in n'I'pnt communiqu
", and \\e 
hall 

 d little later on \\hv it is so important. Thence the 
Ii III' continued c,outhwd.rd until it "truck immediately 
in front of Dubno, the third of the main lines of com- 
munication \\ hich it cr
 " tilt' rail
\ ay through Brody to 
Lemberg. At thb pomt the .\u
tnan.. began to rdy as 
,I dc-fensi\e line upon thE' upper cours(-' of the ri\'er lk\\a 
which flow,., pa...t Dubno. Ron;-rhl y ,(waking, the old 
front followed th hilt:- of tilt' Ik\\,I, hut the stredm, which 
i-. here no f<1rmidd.ble obstacle, wa; in ,\rhtrian hands. 
,1Ild thl' Rm '.in front lay eel-.t of it, pas"ing near 
Kremenietz. fhen it ero ed tht' old political frontier 
hd\\d'n the Au"'trian and Ru
!'-ian Empire
, enter- 
ing the :\u
tri In pro\-ince of Galiciel, Tht' old 
J (OlItil r h r' (Irre"J!ond-.; tn the \\ ater.,hed bctwf'en 
tIll' ba...in of the mahhe of Pin"k, that i.. of thf' 
tvr anel 
.,f it,> tnhutary th" ll...\\'a and the great ha--in 'of till' 
I )nihter which ri\'('r i tht' clrten ami in "'on1<' '-en
l' thl 
CItator of Ruh.O\ ina and of outll-ed
tt'lll (;dlicia, \\ïth 
the \\elter:-hed tbe around d.nd land:-;( ape change. The 
Dni('-.t..r ba
in i< hard (';..pnspd ...and-.;tone, a bare 
pl<Itt:,lU through ,....hif.h 1 great Dnit':-.tl'r ibelf run
 in a 
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deep cleft as do its h ibutal i( \\ hich . ome in singularly 
parallel lines straight from the north to join its stream-; 
the Strypa, for in!'-tance. along \\ hich the old front ran 
down a" far a!'- the Dnif'<;ter. Aftn cro
"ing the'frontier the 
line 1'0\ ered the town of T arnopol and. ro
-.ed, not far from 
th(' ,.,t,Ition of Jl'7ierna, the fourth great line of com- 
munication..; h
' road and rail, that It-ading from Tarnopol 
to I C'mbl'l g, HdOll' reaching th(' I>nil'...tE'r the line cro:-;,.,,-
 
the fifth and :-.i\.th main a\ f'nlles of communication; the 
fifth being the railway ju...t ,..outhofTarnopolandleading 
to 
hyj; and the 
i\.th the r,lÌI\\a
' through Buczacz 
"hich a littlf' \\ a\' off to the w('",t joins the main line 
from Czerno\\ Itz through Kolomea and 
tanislav to 
Stryj and Lemherg; I em berg we see again is the great 
l.lil\\,lY centre, a<:; it is al!'-o the great ro'ad centre of the 
w}w!t- country, After reaching the Dniester the old line 
Idt to the Au"tri.1n
 thi
 formidd.ble ob-.telcle as far as 
Okna :-;t,ltion, \\ hich is at t]w end of a little hranch railway, 
Imn1l'di,ltl'ly after this point th(' line ended upon the 
Roumanian frontier, 
There was, therE'fore, on the t'\.Ín
me left, gra\-e diffi- 
culty pre!'-ented to a Ru
"ian ad\Tance in thE' deep vallev 
and hroad stream of the Dnie!'-tC'r co\'ering the Bukovina 
and the main Ru-.sian I'ffort tn cff('ct a breach in the 
.\u
trian line mu-.t mc, 
"'aril\" hE' made, not to the 
H.u""ian l...ft or south, but to their right or north. 
Such was the front along \\'hich the general bombard 
Bwnt opelwd upon SelturdelY, June ,;rd, The mere cle- 
ments of the map shuw one dt once that a real Russian 
d.d\'ance to he properly supported must rely upon the 
\\ hole lle\:us of railways" hich cOJ1\'erge upon Lemherg. 
An obsen'ation equdlly elementary is that if the Austrian 
front were really hroken then to hreak it not far south of 
the mar",hh would be to i"olJ.tf' the great mass of it 
h'ing from tIlt' nE'ighboUlhood of Lubk to the Roumanian 
frontier. 
The I<'u-.,..iJ.n C'fiort then ha;:; hef'n for no\\' a week, and 
"till is, <;0 to de,.,tro\" the Austricln re..;i
tance in front of the 
right centre of tht' Ru,.,...ian line, iT) front that is of the 
1'4 giun of Oh-ka markl'd n upon :\Iap I, as to permit 
the cutting off and turning of e\'elything Austrian to the 
south of J), The immediate object is to break the front 
,1IlÙ compel a retreat in front of 1>, But attainment of 
that immedid.te ohject \\ ill helvt; but an imperfect 
r...-.;ult unlt':<:-; the ultill1d.tC' object i
 al..o attained and 
unle:<oO. the }{us--:an ad\ ancE' can be 
o rapId and the 
.\u..;tlian n'trt'at cOl11lwllt-d to he so precipitate that in 
:-;onw "uch direction a-.; the lalgl arro\\' markE'd E E upon 
the ..;kl'tch melp, an ad\'dl1Cing Ru"-.;ian body can turn 
all tIll-' Austrid.n po
ition:-; to thC' -.outh. 
If the .\ushians prevent this, and if the main Rus
ian 
ad\'ance can only proceed northwards towards Kovel, 
no tìnal re!'-ult will be achieved, 
\\'hat the Rus...ian force" attdcking are we do not know 
\\ hat we ùo know is that they ha\'e a great ad\'antage 
in number. 
We also kno\\ roughly \\'hat the Au"'trian divisions (with 
two (;erman divisions added) come to upon this front. 
The total of men correspond" to that minimum neCf'ssary 
to hold a defen
ive line, \\ hich has been cverv\\here 
apparent in the later stages of the great war. '(lIe line 
as a whole-that part of it which is subject to attelck- 
i
 !'-omewhat over 200 miles long, and the total of the 
.\lbtrid.n forcc's prC'sent upon it elt the moment, plus the 
t\\O (;<'nnan di\Ìsions (one of them the 3rd division of 
the imariably included Guards corps), is just under 
700,000 men, 
Such then are the condition" of the ta-.k. The Russians 
started fmm the' line we ha\'e described. e\'idently sur- 
pri..ing- their oppone.nb, who did not helieve they \\ere 
read\' to td.ke a general oftensi\'e yet; hombarding the 
whole enemy line (upon the French model) in order to 
n1d.kt; him doubtful as to where the main blow would be 
deli\'ered, they, were none the Ie.;..;. compeUed to choo:-;e 
",ome one region where their pre,,!'-ure !'-hould be far more 
",evere than in any otllf'r, The
T werc compf'lIed to such 
a selection hecau:-;p tll{' concentration of heJ.' y artiUl'ry 
,mil of I11l1nitillnment and of men lequill'd for a main 
<.troke i.. unly pos:-;ibll' upon a front of !'ome few mile", 
The region where tllf' concentration Wel" eHer-ted Wd." 
that of Olyka, and, \\ hile the _\u
trian line as a whole 
ha-- gi\'t'n way somewhat in mdnv point..., has stood 
in oth('r--, the main blo\\' UVOI1 "hich C\ 1'1 ything mu.:-t 
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depend has been struck from Olyka westward against 
L u tsk. 
I et us see hO\\ far thi.; plan has develuped, 
In order to du this \\ t mu
t first tabulate the com- 
muniqués 
.'nt us h
 uur .\ll
, compared \\ ith Lon- 
temporary çonul1uniqué-; ",ent 11'> bv the enemy, \Yhen 
we have them bdOle lb in their order, and only then, 
can we know how the .tifair is progre
,.illg, - 


The Story of the Advance 


The first notice of the advance is telegrapllt'd frum the 
Russian \Yar Office on :\Ionday, June 5th, and deal" with 
the fighting of Sunda), June 4th. Immediately aftel- 
wards there reaches London a corre<;ponding rom- 
muniqué from the War Office at Yienna, Putting tht: 
two communiqués side bv side what we get is this 
.\fter an artillery prepalation developed along the whole 
line (which we learn, later, began on Saturda\' the 
:;rd. late afternoon) from the marshes of the Ì)ripet 
to the Roumanian frontier, the Rus
ian Infantry attacked 
upon 
o many ",ections of that line a.; to makè thi.; first 
stage of their offensive almost general. But tlie .\u
trian<; 
kIt specially strong pressure in the region north-\\est of 
Tarnopol and on the southernmost end of the line, or 
near the southernmost end. Of the e....tent and natull-' 
of the first advance that day, Sunday, June 4th, we are 
told noth
ng, but the Russians had counted by evening 
13,000 pnsoners, 
Next day, :\Ionday, the e....tent of the nature of ad\'ann 
was al,o 
enied us, though it was evidently progrbsing. 
The Austnar:s contmued to note a general pre.;;sun' along 
the whole fighting front of over 200 mile
, but the on1\ 
definite piece of news is the Russian statement of pri.,onel-
 
anù guns. They tell us t.hat up to the :\Ionday e\ ening 
they had . ounted 4:80 office'rs and 25,000 men, 27 gUll 
and about 50 lllaclnne guns, 
The third batch of com1l1UniquLJ ùed.l.; \\ith the "rc,lt 
action on Tuesday, June 6th. By the e\"cning otthat 
clay the Ru,,
ians count ()Oo officers. over 40.000 lank and 
1ile and 77 guns, 134 llIachine guns and a "reat number 
of search lights, fidd kitchens stacks of an
,.., H' ervc
 of 

mmunition, and n
aterial generally, nwy further 
mform u
 that cel tam of the enemy's batterie wele 
captured mtact. While from Yienna \\ e leal11 that in tht:. 
course of that day a retirement \\ås ordeled of the 
;\ustr
an troops in front of Lubk. The retiremcnt, the 
. \ustnans also tell us. Wel'" undertaken deliberately and 
wa
 not interfered \\ ith by the enemy' pur
uit. ':\Iean- 
whIle, on t
e extreme nort.11 of the line, ju
t before the 
marshes begm, on the low lull of H.afalovka, the .\.u
trians 
tell us that the Rus
ians \\ere held, \Ye are also told in a 
more general fashion that the other Russian \\ing to the 
south was ßenerally held, and the impre",
ion is conveyed 
that at thIS southern part of the line the Rus
ian left 
centre, the Russians were. st
pped at the'line of the Strypa. 
T The next set of cOlllmumqllé., refers to the fighting of 
\\ednesday, June ïth, ,the fourth dd.}' of the great action, 
O,n that day the }{u';"la!ls tell us that they reached, but 
dId not pass tht 
dlOle hr:e of the 
tn pd., counted II,OOO 
of the ran
 and hIe a,: prb\?ncb. but only 56 officers-at 
least that IS the form 111 \\ hlch the tek
ram reached Lon- 
don-and 
urtIler lar
e 
tore , of ann lield l...itchens, etc., 
and matenal in general. \\ hile the \u"trid.ns tell us that 
on this same day tlH'Y e
tablish('d themselves on the 
Stry as a 
efe
si\:. line and on the Stryp.t. 
:\Ieanw
llé, It IS O!1 that same day, \\ ednesday, that 
the RussIan occup.at
on of Lubk is oflicially mentioned, 
though the date of It 1<; referred to a:" fue day, The state- 
ment .pre<;umabl y 
ignij!e t1hl
 the lir"t unlts of ca\ aIry 
followmg up the .\U.,tlld.n retirement entered Luhl- on 
the Tuesd
y 4 \ enin
. and thelt th, to\\ n was occupied "'as a 
whole dUlmg the follo\\ in" da\ 
\\ïth rr"d.rd tu the .u.Don 
Jf the rhur
da" the ncws 
be
omes more detailed, ,l1ld we .tre beginlling to 
ce the 
thmg as a whok, In the .'rlUr
" of thd.t d.LV tht' LO\\er 

tyr beluw Lub..k \\ as , r()
 ,cd b, the H.u

ian' Th(,v 
appear to ha\e ClU
, xl in hont of H..lÍalovka 111 tlie 

xtreme north: and the
 certainly crossed at the t''\.tremcly 
Important ralh\ay bndg". Rojichtrhe. a 
hort da, 's 
march north of Lubk, The. Ru<; ian:; report on the 

 ame day the first raptun ; of German pri
oneb and the 
capturp of a cprtai
 thourh small numbf'r of h. a\ \' nuns. 
1.1111..., "
f a'ph
 \,-"tm!! 
;j- ,111(1 h,tllool1 PI'" yl 'f(
 [(. 
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mo\'al. );otIting appt ar.;; to hav bf'en done on that dav 
in the p....trem" ""uth \\h n tht Rw 
ian
 \\de holdin
 
the railhpad of Oknd. n.,rtl, ot C7ern0\\itz, -\ littl 
furthel nm th on tilt' Rll..
id.n 1, ft . 'ntn .L1l impOl tant 
dc\elopmênt \\,l
 n"c(I.elt-d fh Rn- ;i.llh hde lTo
""'d 
the Stnp,l line. \\hich th,nt'llol\\.ud \\.1 nil Ion el 
a\ailabl,. a
 a defen--i\,- line for th!.. l'n"m\, and t,rtain 
of their unit--. pre",ull1d.bh _ alr
 ' rcachecÌ th!' left hd.nk 
of the l1l''\.t ri\L'r \\t ,t\\ 1rel, tht Zlota, B, tht e\ ...n- 
ing of that da\. Thlll--da\. the fifth dd.v õf th battle. 
the Rll
.;ian., n;unteò 64.íI4 of th ellt'1I1) ranI... and file 
in their hand.;. and 1.14..> (ltticel 
On the Fridd.:'> d. lar
 qll.L1ltlty IIf \\-ar material wa.::. 
cavtl1rcd, \\", ,UT not told upon \\ hat .....etor. The' 
number of pIi.,onel- reÌlll ned f(lr thd.t dd.V wa
 swall, 
fhe IW\.t dd.
, 
atUlday in Lllmmon "ith greatly in- 
crea'ied ma

' ut \\ ar matel id.l the Ru,..<;ians rounted 4 0 q 
oftì.cer
 and 35.100 soldier..: tak.'n pli.;oners as well as ..W 
more field gun" but only I..) machine gl1n
. and what i<; 
odde.;t of all at tin,t 
ight only fi\e trench mortaro" On 
the 
ame da) certain (
ennd.n unit-- <lppeared at the impor- 
tant bridge-head of Rojichtche. and hdpetl thE' -\ustriall'; 
to try and take it bad.;:. The (;L'rman:-. al...o here lo-;t 
2,000 pri..oners and Ì\\O 
l1n,.. On the 
,l1ne da
 th
 
RU:,
ians enteled Dnbno and \\ hat i.; elppctrently a cavalry 
force got round to l>t'l11idovk.t, ...izing :\lh nO\ on the \\ a \' 
-the il11pOltann' of this \\ill bL' apparent in a moment. 
On the 
ame dd.Y upon the H.w,.,ian ldt there \\J..: .t 
very hea" y and 
ucce"sful blO\\ 
truL'k in the neighbour- 
hood of Czernu\\Îtz, CO\t rin
 the \\ hole country in front 
of Okna and permittini- a ravid H.u",
ian ad\'ance up the 
further southern h.l11k of the Dniester, ..." that thi.. 
formidable ob
tade \\a'"' turn..d right up to the Bridge 
of ZalE ,zcLyki at F. 
That i.. exceedingly importd.llt, for if thf' Ru..;.,ians t :m 
turn the LO\\e1 Dnie.,t...r lin!' a a \\hole, the Buko\ ina 
is theirs, ' 
La
tly WI' hd.\L' the ne\\''' 1l,tchill
 London on Tl1c
dav 
and n,feIrillg to the fiì!hting IIf 
unday, It i
 "erv im- 
perfect becd.u", storms hdd intcrfer...d \\ ith tdel"raphic 
COl11l11Ullicatioll in tilt' lli
ht heÌ\\een the "'lmthdn front 
.md tht capitd.l, but it 11lfOlHb 1b that the number of 
pri
ùnels captureò to date. 01 .It lca
t the numb. 1 to dati>, 
\\a
 114,700, of \\hom I.ioO \\L'[I IIttit. \\, \\ere 
fm ther told b\' both 
idl , that thL'n \\a,., 
hd.1 p L vUlltf'r- 
attacking by the enemy a few miles north-\\ e
t of 
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Buc?acz upon th(' Lower Stn'pa, and \
\:act1y the same 
kind of action by him north-we:,t of Tarnopo!. 


The New Line 


Putting all this together in order to draw our con- 
clusions from it. th:-- IÌrst thing WI' nUbt estahli-.:.h is the new 
Russian lilH' a:-' it "tood on the evening of Sunday.last 
(since which no official news hdS reached us at the moment 
of \\fiting this). that is after exactly eight days Of fighting. 
\\'e have that line now running as follow,. 
It runs just west of the St:\"!" in-.:.tead of just ea--t uf it 
from Rafalm-ka down to Kulki, .\t Kolki ther(' i:, a point 
where it recro:,:,t'S the StyI' to its old position on the western 
bank, but immediately above Kolki it passes to the 
\\ estern bank again and well in front of it, thoroughl
' 
holding the important bridge-head at T{ojichtche, thence 
jt proceeds \\'est of Lutsk to lkmidO\'ka, South of thi.., 
last point it was evidently still in rapid mon:ment at the 
moment the despatch was sent and \\ e ha\'e no dear trace 
of it, but we find it again in the hilly country about 12 
miles north of Tarnopol, not far from the station of 
Jezi('rna nn the railwa
' from Tarnopol to Lemberg, 
South of this it follows the Strypa, but upon the west 
side of the ri\'er, and COWl'S Buczacl:. .\s it dpproaches 
t he point" here the Strypa falls into the l)nie
tel it bends 
"harpl
- round, keeping ever) where un the "rong or 
northern side of that stream, which here nms in a fdirly 
deep \-alley between sandstone slopes dnd is a fonnidabie 
obstacle. That obstacle is not cros:-ìl'd until the neigh- 
bourhood of Okna, but thence the Rus:,ians ha\'e sent 
bodies along the southern bank of the Dniester until they 
threatened tlIP .\u..,trians holding the b1Ìdge of Zalescy,yki, 


Significance of these 
lo\'ements and of the 
Numbers and Dates 
The reader has now before him the nwasure of the actu:!l 
H'rritorial ad\ ance made h\' our .\lIy in this gn'at week 
of effort. \\'e see how mlÍch more pronounced it i... in 
the neighhourhood of Lutsk than ebewhere. how it is 
held for the moment upon the two main railwa\'s A and 
R com-erging on Lemberg from l>ubno and Tarnopol 
rf'specti\ el
' and how it is pressing on the e)".trem(' Idt 
in front of Czerno\\ itl:, whik hardly ad\'ancing at all as 
yet on the e)".treme right jU:-ot south of the mdr..,hes. 
But we all know by this time that the measurement 
of territorial advance or retirement is the least signilìcant 
of all indices in the present great W.lr, All that we are 
really concerned with is how far the Russian advance, 
it,> f
rm. its rapidity. the ddmage is has inflicted, bring
 
the ,\lIies towards a decision, 
The officiål 
to\v gi\-en in the communiqués (I 
purposely neglect all unofficial-accounts, tempting though 
they are) show... Ib in the 1Ìrst place that permanent de,;- 
truction by actual capture at the hands of the l{ussialb 
! is het\\ een a fifth and a sixth of tl1(' total force oppo,;ed 
to them. The,.e ligures are certainl
' accurate, The 
,policy of the .\l1ies, like that of the Central Powers, in 
the matter of pri,;oners is perfectly well known, fhe 
Allies ('ither say nothing of the prÌ,;oners they capture 
or in the ca:-,e of great ufft'n
in

 mention an e\:act tale 
The Central Power,; have preferred- and it is well within 
their right<;-to begin \\ ith e'\.aggerations within thp 
limits which their opponents may for the mon1l'nt be 
. led to believe; for in<;tance the number of Briti,;h pri
- 
oners which the (;erman<; han' rlaimed .lÌ \'arious times 
is very nearly double the number now discovered to be 
in Ce'rman IÌands Each party reaps the fruit of its 
policy, 
Rut while the Russian figures are true we must re- 
member that the\' almost certainl\' include \\ ounded 
and unwounded, ànd some proportion, though )>robabl
' 
a small proportion of men who ha\ e died since they we),' 
captured, Onlv those on the spot can make en
n a 
rough estimate of the probdble propurtion between tht' 
numbers thu.. actuallv fallen into Russian hands and the 
total Austrian lossf'< temporary and permanent. in thi" 
drivf', It is not t''\.tla\'dgant, 1lOwevt'r, to ,>uppose th
 
total lo

{;:-, 
omewhat more than double the captured, 
wounded and unwounded, and tu set them at least at a 
quarter of a million, They may be less if (a matter \\t' 
cannot determine from the news to hand) there ha<; been 
rapid and orderly rdiren1l'nt npon lar
t' "e,tions of tht' 
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lin(': though eVf'n in that ras(' one would imagine larg
 
numbers of the wounded to be e\'aruated and sa\'ed. 
The total losses are quite certainly not less than 200,000, 
The ne:t thing to note is the" comparative regularity 
of the dally returns, fhe large number gi\'en for Sun- 
day, the small numher gi\'en for Saturda\- ate prohablv 
(hll
 to the imperfection of the r('turns UI)On the formeÌ' 
day which swC'lIed the return upon the latter da\'. .\t 
any rate the, daily steps run thus in thousands-rJ, 
nearly I"
, o\-er 15, II, very nearly LI-, and in the last 
twu da\-s bl'tween 18 and H) each, 
:\ote'further the comparative losses in officers and men. 
It remains normal throughout in about one officer to 
6(1 men. In a rapid retirement such a proportion is 
commOn, 1f units are captured whole it is, of course, 
higher more like ol1e officer to J5 men. 
.\s to the guns, we notire a capture of 77 guns, nearly 
all field guns, in the fÌrst thref' days. Xot quite double 
that number in the tirst ('ight, so therf' has heen a fairly 
regularly progressiw rate in this item also. On the other 
other hand, the comparatively small number of machine 
guns tdken, and tllf' still smaller number of trench mortars 
\\'ould seem to mean that on tho:,(' sectors where the 
enemy retired. the retirement was continuous without 
any attempt to dig in and re
ist from line to line, In a- 
word, the figures of prisoners and guns taken point in 
general at once to surprise and to the rapid regular 
follO\\ ing up of rf'tirement where retirement has taken 
place. bitt I/ut to {/ cmnþlctcl\' brnkcn IiI/c. 
But the most important point of all has yet to be 
decided, What is the fOlln of the l{ussian ad\'ance and 
of the enemy's retirement, and how do they seem to affect 
the imnwdiate future? 
1 t is clear from a glance at th(' foregoing 5ket('h ìHap II 
that onl\' in one region has there been anv considerahle> 
retiremelit of the enemy's line, That regioÌl is the region 
,,-here the main blo\\' fell, deli\-ered from Olyka towards 
Lutsk. Xow supposing such a push to be continued 
\\ hat doe.., it mean? 
.'\ driw of thi<; sort can only be supplied by the railways 
and the main roads" hich in this nndewloped and flat 
countr\' follow tll(' general lines of the railways. 
To thi..; fdCt add another fact. 
\nv turnin"g movement 
to cut off the mass of the .\lIstrian "troops must aim at 
Lemberg. Lemberg once occupied yon have' the centre of 
all the Galician railwa\'s in your hands, You utterly 
paraly..,e e\"C'rything to the SOlÙh, 
But for an ad\'ance on Lemberg you ha,'e only the 
two cOIl\'('rging lines. apparently. the one from Dubno 
the other from Tarnopol. which 1 have marked A and 
B upon the map, The one ft om Tarnopol (B) is heing 
1ìerceIv contested b\' the enem,-, who has here held up 
the l{ussian forces 'in tl1(' hil": countrv about I2 nllles 
north of Tarnopol for the wl101e week, It is by the 
nothern railway (A) that the best chance of an ad\Tance 
turning the Allstrian po
itions to the south lies, for 
this railway can be got hold of by striking south from 
the extreme point of the ad\-dnCe be
ond Lutsk, Already 
a Russian body has passed through )IlynO\', occupied 
Demidod.:a and so turned to Ouhno and compelled 
the Au
trians here to fall hack upon'the railway line (A). 
_\ continued ad\-dnce westward from Lutsk permits of 
this process being continucd indefmitcly, 
It is possible abo that the Ru,;,;ians haye another 
a\-enue of supph', 1 t i..; said, 1 do not know with what 
truth, but it is òbviously prohahle, that the enemy in the 
course' of his occupation of the country has constructed 
a railwav to continuc the old rJ.ih\ a\- (r) through the 
inten'ening 
t.lge (0) and tlm.., direCtly connerting 
Lutsk to Lemberg, 11 this is the case the meaning and 
value of the great stroke at Lutsk are at once apparent 
in a new light. For if there is a new railway from Lu
sk 
to Lemberg direct it enormousl
' increases the' turmng 
\'alue of the Russian forces no\\' in the Lutsk region. 
)Ieanwhile, as I han' alreadv said, a failure to turn 
the Austrians round by Lubk 'and a mere shepl}('rdin
 
of the RussiJ.n a(h'anl'l' up northward tow.lrds Koyel 
would efteet nothin
 filMl. It would comppl a retirement 
of the enem,,'s front in the cl'ntrJ.l marsh\' district. it 
would rearrånge the line to Russi.I's ad\'antagl' and would 
gain territor\', It would not ad\'ance the' war. 
As to thè general chanc(-'
 of the ultimate Russian 
object' the pe'rmanC'llt di\'i,;ion of the Austrian .1i!lf'. 
tll(' rutting off of t11l' ..;outl1f'rn portion and a tnw df'cI:,wn 
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being thus achien:
, the fdctors \\ ould seem to be as 
follows: 
I. .-\S an initial blow the Russian success is much 
greater than the cOlresponding Austro-Cerman success 
of last year. It sho
\'s a ,"cry much Idrger number of 
prisoners and a ,"ery much larger number of guns. 
2. But, on the other hand, the Austro-German blow of 
last year took all the Russian Carpathian positions in 
flank, because the Russian lines were bent round in the 
shdpe of the letter L and the blow fell upon the corner, 
or foot of the L, rollin
 up the 
tem, TIll' 
\ustrian line 
in this (',he is not sO menaced, It presented no rcfu
ed 
tlank for the Russians to 
trike at, therefore it has a 
much better chance of reforming and making a stand, 
3, Thl" Russian retirement then proyoked stood for 
some tinw upon the line of the 
an, But it could not 
maint,lin ibelf long on one line, though it stood time and 
again after its first stand upon the 
an, It was unable to 
stand permanently on an
'1ine because it lacked munition- 
ment, Ihis will not be the case with the Austrians. 
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They \\ ill be amply mumtloned a:-. tllPY faU back upon 
their main depob, 
\nd 
u('h a line as that of the Bug 
in front of Lemberg or an\' other thev ma\' haye pre- 
pdred further \\ est would. 'if they cOlild rålly upon it, 
tind them at least not 
hort of mi
siles, \\ hich \\ as the 
true cause of the Russian retirement last year. 
4- On the other hand, the great Ru,.,sÌan retirement 
last year ga\'c the enemy no true decision on account of 
these two things in fa"our of Russia: .\n indefinite space 
on which to retire and indetìnitclv large numbers from 
which ultimately to ren uit. rh(: enem\' h,lS no such 
ad\ antage in tlie pre,.,ent state of the \\.11. He is ap- 
proaching the e:-..haustion of his re,..e1"\ es in numbers, and 
any retirement continued for ,.,ay a munth uninterruptedly 
\\ ould be di,.,a,;trous for him in the \\ a
' of space, 
t-pon the whole the chances arC' much more in fa,'our 
of the Austro-Cerman,> reforming their line than of thl" 
great deci,..ion being arriyed at in this field immediatcl
j, 
But onl\' the future can "how \\ hether the e\'ent will 
follow those chances or no. 


Pressure upon the Trentino Front 


I t would bc a great error to imagine that .the Russian 
oftcnsi,'e will immediately relic, e the pressure upon the 
Trentino frunt. 
Extraordinary ideas of th,Ü sort get about at this 
-.tage of the \\ ar, based on the assumption that the enemy 
ha\Te been able to whisk vast masses of men from place 
to place in a few days b\' rail. 

\s a matter of faèt, the enemy's handling of railways 
hdd not been superior to that of the \\'ðtern Allies, He 
has ne\'er done anything equal in rapidity or exactitude 
to the moying of aU th
 British di\"Ì::;ion,> right round 
from the '-\i"ne to Yprð, 
till less anything that can 
Lompare to tIlt' s\\ inging of the 4th corps 120 miles from 
the ('xtn'ml' light to the e:-..treme left of the \Hied line ,L'hilc 
,"(' battle oj '"e .11ome zeas nell/all\' in þrogress and just 
behind the line of that battle, 
rhe truth is hen', as in almo
t evel \' other matter, that 
the great modern indu4ri3.1ised natiõns are much of a 
muchne"s in the handling of machinery. with slight differ- 
l'nces in f,l\ our of the one or the other belligerent in 
particular categories, 
Xow with all the good will in the world and \\ ith all 
the exactitude of organisation concei,'able it would be 
impo:--;ible for the Au
trian Empire to despatch adequate 
reinforcements from the Trentino to the (;alician front 
in a less time than several "eeks. A sin
le division 
occupies 80 trains at least. The :-pecial' conu ntration 
upon the Trentino front, over and abO\ e the original 
'garnishing of that line, is not less than 10 di\'Ìsions, pro- 
b,Lbly more, .\nd it \\as the winter's work- a thing 
lon
 and carefully prepared a
ainst tht' spring oppor- 
tunit" for ad,'ance in the mountains. But more of ,1 
facto l' in time (in proportion to the amount of material 
to be moved) even than the transmission of men and 
1idd artillery, is the movement of the big guns and their 
munitionment. These ha,'e been painfull
' estdbli:-hed 
in the mountain,; of the {' pper \di
e and Brl'nta basin
 
after what was certainly months of preparation, 
ot less 
painfully a large head of munitionment \\ as piled up 
behind the emplacements, You cannot suddenly transfer 
an organi,.,ation of that kind for a di..tance bv rdil equi- 
vaknt to thl' distance bl,twl'en Homp and Lòndon, and 
th,lt \\ ith no advantage of parallel hnes at your service 
such as exist in the nurthprn part of the enemy territory. 
By at least three great arteries pal alld to each otl1{'r the 
l'nemy in the north can bring troops from west to edst and 
l"..,t to west, yet he has onlv hl'en able to handk a com- 
pdrdtinly snÌall Ploportioil of troop" in this f<l
hion, 
and th,lt at gre,lt e:o..pl-'Ibe in time, For thl' ,.,\\ ingin
 of 
troups frOI1l the Trentino to the Galician fronb nm han' 
d.t thl' \'('rv most Ì\\O ..ueh arteri(,,,, onp through \ il'l1l1<l 
,Llld the o'ther along tlH' Dr,l\T valin' dnd so through 
Budd. ]>l',.,th, ,ulli until the mouth of ' the Brenner P,\Ss 

 ou hd' e o Ill' double lilli' of raih\ ay only along which tl' 
move the \\ hull' of that en0111l0U.; bu
ine..'" 1 t \\ oukl ht' 
,.,imply impo:-.,.,ible to get back any l<irgc number of gun.; 
to thf' }{u
"ian front: 
till more impo,-",ible to accllll1ul,Lte 
a ld.q;1 ma..,., of munitionllll'llt fill' thl'lI1 ùurini- the pro- 
gIC,..,., of thi. I!:rcat uHen..ive, the chel'king vf \\ hich or the 


gaining of a decision through which will be known in the 
ne"t few days, It is indeed probable that the efteet of 
the Russian offen,.,ive in relieving the pressure on the 
Trelltino \\ ill bf' apparent in the course of the month, 
for it i.., probable that men "ill be transferred, But they 
\\-ill not be transferred in such numbers and they cannot 
be transferred in such time as to cause an immediate 
relief upon the Trentino front in the next fe" days, In- 
deed. tlll' pressure upon the [rentino has been continued 
during the \\ hole week \\ hich sa\\ the unexpected Ru
sian 
ad,-ance. 1)00 miles a\\av, .\nd we shall do well to notice 
the fortune
 of this coñtinued \ustrian offen5i\'e against 
tIll' Italian
 because a.. has been apparent ever since 
the tirst blow was struck, now nearly fi\'e weC'ks ago. 
sucres.; in this quarter on the part of the enemy would 
gi,'e a deci
ion, It i" the only place in Europe 
where the 
\llied communications are in peril from' a 
Hank attack, Let us see, therefore, how things have 
stood in thl' IMst week, 
)1 y readers \\ ill remember the general position as it 
was expressed in Idst week':) sketch map, \\ hich I repro- 
duce here. 
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The \u
trians for their advance must ultimately control 
the Brenta and thc Adige valleys, one of them at ledst 
and better both. Oth(,1"\\ise thL'Y can never possibh' 
munition and feed and do everything else neces.;ary tor 
,1 large arm
', 
Pending theil po"
e",,,ion of the.;e t\\"o avenues there is a 
spcoml bl'..t, which would 
uffi('e for temporary needs if the 
ad\.,lIlce could bp rapid. and this 
econd be,.,t i..; the road 
Ílom Rn\'C'rl'to te, 
chio 0\ er the Fugd.ue pa
,." rhe 
\u..,tI i,uh d.fter d. lllonth of fìghtin
 ha\'(> failed to 
pt a 
gr,l"'p en'n of this "I'. ond be
t line of communication,., 
Thl'
 I
a' e got tlwirline into a big salient which occupie<.: 
till \"'I,l
O plated.u, the plateau of the" Senn Yill,lues." 
,LI1d, from that plare \\ ith
their hea\'y gun,> placel'just 
bl'lllnd thl nurthl'rn ere,.,t (If thl' pldteau, tl1l'v are 
llldking ,tltLrIldtc enul b to the right anù to the lett. 
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T( the ri !ht the
 w r
 trying to seize the road from 
l{O\-erdo to 
chio by forcing the Posina ridge, that is 
th" stet-po bart mùuntain bank which frowns two thous- 
,md feet and more 0\, l' the bed of the Po
ina torrent to 
the \\ est. On tll ' left the
- \\ ere attempting what would 
be a \-cry much more iJnj.Jortant thing, if t11l'
' succeeded 
in reaching the HI ent,l \ ,dIn in the neighbourhood of 
\ ctlstagna: This would cut off the \\ hole' of the epper 
Brenta, and \\ ould bl ing thcm \ ery llPar to th(-' i
sue 
from the mountaim, al
d the po:-- ,,'--sion of thc whole of 
this avenue of communication, 
La:--t \\Tek there \\as it lull in the effort towards thc 
_\u
ttian left. tnward..; thl' Blt'nt,l \"alley. and a particular 
inknsit\" in the efto! h to\\',lrd..; tIll' AIl-;trian I ight on tJ1P 
Posina," That enort to 10p'l' tht' Posina r
dge failed 
altogether. 
rhi-- we, k the \ HOt t ha
 btel1 th,," other way, There 
ha
 been a lull on the Posina and the main pàrt of the 
hed\'y gun:-- dnd th... lIla"'
 of the infantry ha\"e heen u,.;ed 
101' tht, eHorl Uj.Jtlll the left amI c(-'ntre and tht, reaching of 
the Rrenta \ alley at \"tI...ta
l\.l ur the puint of Schio by 
\\ a \ of Cogollo, 
:\0\V let us se_ what tIlt' , on(lition" are which go\"ern 
that effort. 
Imagine a rather thick book near tllf' edge of a table 
and up against thl ...idp of the book a s,lUcer \\ ith a rather 
high rim, The hook stand" for the row uf high mountain 
ridge" and p,>ak:-. hounding the plateau of Asiago to the 
north and W,,5t. fhat i" from the direction thi
 .\Il
trian 
oHensi\ e ha come, The S,l1lcer Oot,lIld..; for the hollow 
upland platean of thl 
d.tl ConJllni or 
e\-en \ïIlages 
of \\hich the littk town 01 bi"go i
 the chid centre, 
fhe ('dge of the table bdO\\ the le\'el of the Ooaucer is the 
locky crest of that f',{cf'('dingly ,tel1' bank which falls 
dO\\11 three thou--and feet into the Brenta yalley, 
\nother way of e'\.pn'''sin
 thi
 , ondition of the ground 
i.. b\' wav of a ,PI'tion taken fwm north-we
t to south- 
",bt" frOlñ the high mountain
 of the frontier ridge to the 
borge of thl' Brenta near \'dbta
na, 
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Rim. of Btl9'U2 
Higkst- Peaks 
4:JOOø4700ft. C 
CJ'/.am of A
o LastCres-t: abour 
- -;;1. 3000 ft: 


You ha\'e the hi,-rh ridge at .\ with peaks as much as 
6 ooo.feet and 5,50U f et. It fdl\..; on to the hollow plain 
of .\..ldgO some j,OOO feet ,\bo\"l' the ,.,ea, The outer rim B 
of this hollow tableland ri,e
 again into peak;; of a'i much 
a" 4,500 and 4.700 If t in height and a general crest about 
a thousand feet abo,,'c the plain of .\siago, 
Beyond this ridge or crcst therc i;; another step do\\ n 
to the last rock", crest Î, and thence the sides of the 
Hrenta gorge fall" very 
tet:'ply il1llfwl down a stance in 
""'ome pl<lcl 
 of d'i much as 3,000 fcpt. 
In order to pre\'ent the \u-.;trians getting out of this 
ha
in thp Italian" ha\Fc eizf'd the ('d
.' or rim of it, and 
if \\e notice the poinb upon th(- dccompanying sketch 
IIldp \\e ,hall "ee in what fashion the\' hold this rim and 
I
ow thf Au...trians arf' trying to break through their 
luH'. 
Cp into the high mountains northward from the Asiago 
pldin run cldt<" pa'-""", and torrents, One of thesp 
\-aIle\':-- i
 th,lt known a, thf' \"allpy of Campo :\Iulo II om 
tho hub and pa.,turage in Ib hi
her flats, And on the 
('d:--Ìl'rn ...ilk of thi" \",dle\ ,taml tIll' two pe,lks of the 
)[aka" ami thl' Littl,. :\l"ll'tta, l,lf"h ahout 5,500 feet 
Ii ,!II, thl l.ltt, r h,l\ ing bdlind it tlll' hi
ll\'<;t peak ahout 
(1,000 fePi. and the (
r('att'l \I.dl'tta, 
The Italian., hold all that riù'{p \\ hich o\'crhallgs the 
\ alley of Campu :\lulo from the Cd"'t. Proceeding fm ther 
to the 'it uth on", h cleft in th... nm \)f the ba
in, and 
tIll'; cleft i- that profound ra\"Ìlll: l.tllcd Yal Frenzena. 
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\\ hil"h lead,.; down hy nothing better than a rough mule 
track to \'alstagna. " 

ow the, .-\ustrian;; ha\-e certdinly set foot in the upper 
pa
 t of tlus cldt, but there i
 some discrepancy in thc 
eVIdencE' as to the e:o..act anllHmt by which they ha\e 
been ahle to proceed down it. 
They L:ann?t go down the deft so long as the heig-hts 
overloukmg It are held by the Italian
, They have to 
carry, tho
e height;; progres:,ively on the right ånd on the 
kft sldc of the cleft in order to be <lble to advance down 
it at all, In one of t
leir communiqués they claim the 
capture of a :\Ialetta height and they tell us they are in the 
village of Ronchi, the positioft of which will be noted 
upc: n the Sketch :\lap \" The It.tlidns haw not denied, I 
lwhen', thL .-\ll
trian occup.ltion of H.onchi, but the\' 
tt'll \b that tlwir positions at the head of the \'alley òf 
Frl'ntena h,\ye been slightly ad\ ,mced in their counter- 
o fft'nsin. of the la"t two or- three day
, .-\s we are not 
quitf' cert,lin to within sa\' half a mile where tlw line rl1ns 
at this puint I have marl,::eù it upon 
ketch V with notes 
of intelTogdtion, 
\\'hell wc get further on the bend of the rim the position 
becomes clearer. All along the high ridge which runs 
south of A
iago the I talian
 hold commanding position
 
and the .-\ustrians are tr\"Ìng to push them up and o\-er 
those positiuns, just as they were trying la'it week to push 
them up and O\-er th(-' ('orn'spondin
 po
itions of the 
Po
ina ridge ;1\\'.1\,"to the west. rhat is what i<; meant 
hy all the matter 'of the communiqué" about the fighting 
in the neighbourhood of (psuna, a little \'ilIage south 01 
\-;iago, and of \'arious mountains which are either the 
foothills or the main .,Iope
 of the rim, The ::\lonte 
Cf'n
io, for in...tancp, the :\Ionte 'Iarco, the :\lonte 
Bn
ibollo are dllmain heights upon the rim of the plateau, 
while the hill which the Au..;trian" claim to ha\'e taken 
is one of the foothills, 
The other centr,\l ISsue from the upland plateau of 
"\"iago \\ hich the Au...trians are trying to force is that 
marked ( upon Sketch V, 
Its capture would not gi\Oe such great results a-- the 
i;;sue of the Val Frenzela on tu the lower Brenta. But it 
would still have the effect of turning the whole of thc 

chio-Ro\'ereto secondan T a\-f'nue of communications 
and further has the ad\Fåntag(' of p ,-,t 
,ing a light line 
of raih,-ay and a road, fhi..; i
 the ('ogollo gap \\ hich 
opens just beneath the :\Iontp ('engio, The disadvanta
e 
of this i5::>ue is that tht' height;; upon both 
ides are \"ery 
much better supplied from the halian ha
e
, having goud 
ro,\ds and a railway ilUl11ediatdy he hind them. than are 
the heights in the Val Frenzela, On the other hand, if 
it is taken thp Austri,Uls are \'Cry near to turning the 
whole of the l{o\'ereto-Schio road. 
The la,t communiqut up to tht. time of writing, 
T\w..;day afternoon, kave till' matter tl1U
, with the 
\ustri,ln,;; rf'la\.ing for a moment thcir eftorts against the 
ha--in of tl1f' ridge and still attempting hoth the Cogollo 
and tht FIL'nzela i
 aJe
 flOm the upland hollo\\' plathlU 
of '-\-,iago, fhere iOo. hIm e\ 1'1', thi..; much dcvelopment in 
the situation, that the Italian:- an now undertaking 
,ulll,:--ful local countlT-oftelbi\ l' whil'h "l'em 000 far tu 
cuntclip the enemy. 
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Captùre of Fort Vaux 


Thc c\"cnts of the present wc ek, in particular the de\-elop- 
ment of thc great Russian offensive, forbid me space to 
deal at any length \\ith the \'erdun
pctor. Iproposeto 
analyse the position more thoroughly next week, but it 
may be worth while pointing out briefly \\ hat is nWdnt 
by the entry of the enemy into the ruins of Yam... Fort. 
.-\s everv one knows the word "fort" in this con- 
nection hàs no relation to the old purpO
b of the fort
 
surrounding \-erdun, Permanent re,tricted \\ ork
 
helter- 
ing heavy artillery disappeared in the first days of the 
war. But the:.
 dismantled \\ orks are Tt'dd\ -made 
obstacles and read
T-madf' shclter
. .-\ compal:,Üin.ly 
small number of men holding tlH>m can do .1 great dedI of 
cxecution against an attack attempting to rarr
' tlwm, 
even when that attempt is brief as in tht counter-attack 
of the French 20th army corps in the ruins of Douaumont 
on the 26th of Februårv -\\hich, it will be remembered, 
failed to carr v the ruins
or the \"t'rv brid and 
uc<'p....fui 
I ecapture of 
the fort of some \\ eek
 ago, or the equally 
brief counter-stroke whereby it fell again into (
erman 
hand, two days later. But if the attempt to H'cdptnrc 
!-uch a place is prolonged, thL di,;proportion bl'Ì\\ een tI\I' 
losses of the assailants and thoSt' of tllle' defender
 beconw.., 
prodigious'- A determination then.fore lIpon the part 
of the enemy to acquirl' :-uch a piece-> of ground elt no 
matter what cost gives the very fulle,t opportunit
- fur 
the practice of the Fre->nch tactic,; lIpon the "erdun 
edor, 
which is, not to pre
er\"f' particular area... of glound, but 
to inflict a ma'\.lmum loss upon the enem
 \\ ith t11l-' mini- 
mum loss to them
elns, On the other hand. the po,,- 
"e,,
ion of thc fort of \"au, \\as a \en- valuable one for 
the Germans and the effect of its 10:-.. t
o the French must 
not be minimised, for it \\d:- the la
t good obsen atiun 
post O\"er the \\-oenc plain pO';"'f'
"ed by the French to the 
east and north-ea
t of Verdun. Tlw fort of 
ûuvillc i
 
higher. It stands on the top of the down lying behind 
thc fort of VdUX, \\"hich latter i,; built upon tlw "houlder 
nf the down just before the bank plunf;( "
te('ph' do\\ n into 
the plain of the \,"oeHe below, But you have no good 


The 


ob"en"ation of the \\"oe\ rc from the di:-tant bad... :-uIHmit. 
although it is higher. From the fort ùf Vau'\. \ O
I h
d one 
of the be..t obselTation posts in the \\hole dbtnct. I 
belie\ e at the present moment there is no French oh:-
n cl- 
tion po
t left which directly Lommand
 the: pl-:lll of 
the \\'Ot'\Te in thi, di
tIict, Further. the pos
e""lOn of 
thi-.: spur upon the shoulder of the down give,> the enemy 
an e->ntry upon the Yam; ra\ ine, , 
But when \\ e have weighed the 10:-" and the galll It 
"till remains trut.-and would that e\"erv writer upon the 
\\ ar would steadily keep it in mind- thåt the main under- 
l
 ing ideas befon- \"crdun are upun till-' German "ide to 
OCCUPy the French bv a continual offensi\-e, to \\ ear do\\ n 
their moral bv losse's which, if inferior to the Gel man,,' 
uwn lo",es, mày yet, they hope, have an ultimate effect; 
impre
" opinion at home and abroad by an approach 
to the geogrJ.phical point of Verdun, and po""lbly after thc 
exhaustion of their useful 
tri]';ing force-> to enter the ruins 
of the tOWll ihelf. \\'hile, on the other hand, the French 
. onct'ption of the fighting is the L-ompelling of the enemy 
(since he is determined, after his loss of the original battle, 
tu continue an offensi\'p of u
ur
-), to lo,>e tllf' very larg(."t 
number of men pos:'oible in píupurtion to the numbers that 
mu
t be lo
t b\ the French in order to inflict that damag . 
In general. the Gellnan, believe that b\' \\ earing them- 

eln's unt tIwy ale al..o wearing out the French, and that 
\\ ith the wearing out of the French the \\ hole alliance 
\\ illlo
" its moral. The French believe-> that thc (;ermans 
are wrong in thi, calculation, and thelt their eIror \\ ill 
cau,t' them tu exhau:"t their forces at sne-h a late a" to 
make the counter-offen
i\'e, \\ hen it doe::. come, immedid.te 
and cru
hing, The futurf' will :-how \\ hich of thesl' Ì\\ 0 
tht .; i
 right, but the gradual advdnce of the enemy 
over thi,; sector at an average rate of abuut 300 yard" a 
month sincp the first main line wa,> reached upon the 2hth 
uf February. i
 not the approach to a fortre"-, and has 
nothing to do \\ ith the ff taking" of Verdun. rhe more 
Wf' thC that meaningle,.,,; phra.,>e the bctter the enemy \\ill 
be plea"ed, H, BLLLOC 


Battle of 


Jutland 


By Arthur PoHen 


S [XCE writing the general "]"etch of the battle of 
Jutland \\hich appeared in laq week' L\'\D 
& \\'ATLR, I ha\'e "een no additional infoi71l<'- 
tion publi
h('d thdt "ee->nh to be of material 
\ alue, In hi" ..peprh in the (it
.. :\Ir. Balfour (h ,tIt \\ ith 
thc position created hy our \ ie-ton" in tellns thJ.t \yere 
just, stdte
manliJ...e and moderJ.te. but ht ga\ l' nu fm ther 
details to ,l"si
t u,> in fOlminh ,1I1\' dearer picture of the' 
e\ ent itself. The (omman(kr-in-Chid ha" paid a ...plendid 
t rihute to the brilliant a-,
i"tdnct' gi\ en tu him b
 \'ic 
Admiral Beattv, "Xo .\dmiral. he sa\", ff Lould wish 
to be better sef\"ed." And he ha,; thãnked the Flag 
()fjicels, officer,> and nwn of hi fket \\ ho are upholding 
t]lI' glorious tradition.. of the :Ka\ y, But in 
pt'aking of 
the victor
' he, like }h, Balfour, speak" \\ Ith pcrfe(.t 
Illudesty of the BIÌti
h perfonnanc"', :,ir lJ,l\ id Beatty, 
in addre"sing hi,; men, maint,tined that the enpmy' 
lossf'
 mu"t be hea\"iel than om
, 
ir J uhn J ellicoc 
contents him
elf \\ ith "a\ ing tlI.lt the\- are at lEJ...,t equ,tI. 
There i,., no attempt anywhere' to pretend thdt the 10"--' 
.m' crushing or to gi\ e OttiL ial ,..anction to the ron\"Ìctiolb 
held by many reliablf' officers a to the actual damag(' 
thl' (;el mans ha \. "utfered, .\nd nn douht a modelation 
in these claims i" I ight and proper. 
The whole world ha" IMid it" n -pt:'cÌ to thlO C,\l1dour 
with which WI' ha\', admitt(.<t onr 0\\ n lo..-c" and 
c.ur under-
tatemt'nt of thn
 whidl \\ P helic>" \\l 
han' inflicted. Thi
, .\l1(lour \\ "" tl il...ingh I \.('mplilÌed 
by tht' fact that in the tìr..t communiqm, not LInk \\.1" 
('\"ery kno\\n 10 publi-.:heJ, but all '-'hi\>- not actuLlIh 
heard from by the afternoon of J lUll I:-t \\l'U included 
,IlHong..t thoLe that might h L 10 t. \\ hen it I dl1lL, 
therefore. to gi\ ing a cnrnd,'d li-,t, thl actual 10--,'" 


turned out to bt' smaller than might ha\-e been anticipated. 
Similarly too, little if anything \\ as made of thl d,undge 
we had inflicted, .-\t tht' beginninr- of Idd \\ eek the 
.\dmiralty put tllf' prohable lo
"'f'- of the (;erman
 at four 
'J.pital ....hips, four LTui..er", nine de..,trun r.. d.nd one 

nbmarin(', '\ pt in hi
 me
--a'T" tu tllf' fleet. 
ir John 
J dIiwt' a
 I han' 
tated, "p('.lk,; of thcm onl
 a" at lcél-.:t 
a" hea\ y a, Ollr
, But thi
 mL:-"a
e 
l'('nh thnugh only 
pubIi
hed on 1ue
day, June 13th, to ha\'e b(
n \uitkn 
at ka
t ten days earlier. Aftcr a L,ueful 
ifting of the 

\ idenc<<.. a\'aiiable tn me, [ ha\ I formed th(" opininn 
that the . \dmiralh' statement-, of a \\ el'k ago mlht 
be "olbiderahl
' heÌo\\ the truth, It i-" highh' prohdh\c 
that t\\ 0 more capital <;hip" aI'" sunk, that tht In
s 
of crui:-er" is 7 and not 4, of de"troyers I:'j and nnt 
q, and instead of one 
uhmarine dt lea
t threl' \\ ne 
"unk by the Rriti..h and prohahl
' one hy the (;er- 
man,., them"eh I', Rut I admit \\ ithout d.n\ he"itation 
that no e"timate can be rehahlt' until .111 tlw e\ idenCf 1'- 
thoroughly "ifted and impartially comp,u ed, and 1 h.1\ e 
onl\- 
uggested thcf.:e figure
 not a
 definiteh' ( .;ì.lhli..11I d 
(
erman In. ,but a
 indicdtìng that th"r. i:-" e\'Ìdcncc 
of mu....h hi!"her l( than \\
 ha\ ( claimed. 


The Enemy Losses 
1h Ollr,; that thl' f'nem\ ha follp\\ 1 d in thi
 
re"pl ct ha.. hit n :"tlÏl...ingl
 lIn1iJ..., IJIU 0\\ n, I-II- b 
an 
h\' putting fUr\\arda claim to\Ïc tOI
 th.1t in the fdce of 
hI" retreat and his tot.1l in,lbilit\T to ,-c'i/., tIll' fruib of 
\ ictof\ - \\ rl" patently fd.tuuu Th, nnh" 10 lit 
cldmith'd \\l'rL thl ,..mall ..rui" - 11 .-' d.1I, th 
Vle- Drcdflnought l't'11l11ld II. thl r II '" 1I1"b, anù -",me 
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turpedo boats. 1 t was perhaps pardon.lble that he "hould 
daim to ha\-e :,unk many more BIiti:,h ships than actually 
went down. It was as ea!>\' for him to be mistaken in 

uch a matter as for us. rhick weather, bad light, the 
fact of a night action, all these things \\ould niake the 
lu
ses of one side uncertain to the other. But the attempt 
to conceal his own losses must from e\-ery point of dew, 
except the German, appear a fatal mistake, A, ery 
different list has since been admitted, The LlIiJO"i1 
and the Rosiak, the loss of \\hich till June Rth was dmied 
"for military rea..on:,," lld\'e no\\' to he added, \\'h
-, 
onc may ask, are these losses admitted now, The in- 
ference "is ob\"iou
, Tlw German:' lied about their los;,es 
in the fiht in
tance, for without the lie the legend of the 
II uitless \"ictory could hardly ha\ e got currency eyen in 
(;ermany, They ha\'e admitted a small part of the truth 
nu\\' in the hope of concealing- the larger part kept back, 
The point is not of \"ery great -interest, for in this 
matter our opponents are only following in na\-al matters 
the course they ha\"e pursued from the fir
t ,,"ith regard 
to their los
t's on land, It IS a course that decei\ es no 
one outside German\', hut i:" om: must suppo,.;e, justifIed 
if it dccei\-es and c"onsoles the (;ermans, .\t this stage 
uf the \\'ar it is H'rv ùouhtful if neutral opinion i
 of 
much importance, hùt if it is the incident of the Lutzow 
ha.., this '"alue, that an German official statements about 
their succe:,ses, their failures, their losse
, their prisoners 
and their booty \\ill be treated not merely as Slbpect, 
but as deliberate d,nd calculated untruths, 
\ \"hile we haye no frc..h information to alter our general 
,ie\\' as to the course or the result of the Battle of Jutland, 
careful reconsideration of the e\'idence already in our 
po"session prompts me to no material alteration in the 
upinions that ha\"e already been l'\;pre
sed, fhere \\ere 
one or two palpable errors in the account which I pub- 
lished last week, and I have to thank 
enral corre- 

lJundents for pointing them out to me, It is also dear 
from kth'rs I ha\'e recei\ ed that the preliminary dis- 
pusition of the forces and certain features of the action 
pre"ent cfln!>iderablc difticuIties, .Ind not only to lay 
readers, I cannot this week deal with more than one 
or t\\ 0 of these. 
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Disposition of the Fleet 


Fir
t let u
 make it quite- clear what their rdd.ti\'e pl)si- 
tion
 \\ 1'1 p_ .\nd here I ban> to make a correction. In th(' 
1ir
t of the "O\'en diagrams I 
a\"e la...t week, I ga\'e Sir 
Juhn Jellicoe'", Beatty's, YUn llipp'cl
's .md vlln Sch
er's 
po..itiun
 at d.ppruximatcly 2..W, 
 hb \\ as an O\'er:'lg
1t. 
fhe tim ' 
hould ha\'e been approxunatdy 3,-1-5, when lire 
was opened, I reprint the diagram this week. And to 
..ct the pusition of the twu hattIe-fleet:, at 2,20 the reader 

nbt imagine Sir J olm J ellicoe to be about in the top of 
the left-h.lIld cornl'!' and .\dmird.l Schcer to be son1f'whf'rl 
iu
t oft the HOlll Reef::" d.nd both Sir Dd.\ id BCd.tty and 
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Vice-Admiral Hipper further to the west. By 3.-ß. 
when the action began, they would ha\"c closed to the 
position in the diagram. 
The plan uf the actiun followed bv the British FIcnt 
\\as undoubtedh' tl1at formulated by "the Commander-in- 
Chief. Hf' hacl'not on thi
 occa
i<)Iì to con.,ider any Hew 
or unrehearsed problem. fhe fleet was embarking on a 
manæU\Te which it had performed on innumerable 
pre\-ious occasions, The ta"k allotted to each section 
of the fleet was the result of pa
t f'\:perit'nce and a carelul 
consideration of all the prohabilitie:-., The ohjecti\'e 
\\as to bring the enemy'..; fleet as a \\hole to action, rhe 
plan, therefore, had to take into consideration a thou...antl 
contingencit's and ohviou
ly could not be the best pos:-.ible 
plan for dealing with any particular one of them. The 
question is in point of fact one that can only he discussed 
intelligibly whcn an the experit'nce and idformation 
a\'ailable to the Commander-in-Chid are known, and 
conclusions, as mi!>leading as they may be unjust, will 
be' put forward if the disposition of the fleet is discu
sed, 
as if till' position and plans of the elH'my were known 
before the British Fleets left their ports. 


British Prisont.:rs in German Hands 


.\ fd.et \\ hich has puzzled a great many people is this, 
ll/dcjatigablc \\ .l
, as we saw last \veek, 
unk within ten 
minute:, of the b.lÌtle Cl uisers opening tire on yon Hipper'
 
squadron, The action continued in a south-easterly and 
southerly direction for an hour after thb and then our fa
t 
di\'Îsion "led the (;ermans northw.Irds for another hour 
and twenty minutes, when, after the entry uf Huod and 
Arbuthnot into the lìdd, the \\ av was clear for the Grand 
Fleet, and the action ended \\:ith the disorderly flight 
of the enem\", Ho\\ then did it happen that the German
, 
if driwn off th(' field, should be found after the battlc 
with prisoners from Il/dciatigablc. J The explanation is 
really quite "imple. Von Hipper, we mus
 remember, 
when the 1ìr
t contact was made at 2,20 until ,;.-1-:'), whcn 
the action commenced, "a<.; always to the IIO! th and 
eastward of .-\dmiral Beatt\', He -had no doubt distri- 
buted his destroyer:, \\ ell ãhead of him whe'n cruising 
northward, sO thàt when Beatt\- madf' him turn and fall 
back 011 the High Sea..; Fleet: he would be .fOllUll'cd by 
the destroYC'rs that had pH'viou,;ly been his ad\' ance 
guard, TIlcse destroyer:-. would, in the ordinary COUN' 
a things, pass over the scene of 
he engagement a qual tI'r 
of <ill huur or half an hour after It had taken place, Our 
own dt'
trovers, in tIll' meantime, which had been ahead 
of Sir \)a\"id Beatt\, would probably ha\'c remained 
ahead of tlll' squadron. Consequently 
ur d
stroyel:" 
\\'ould not pa,,:, 0\"('1' the field of the actIon: rhere l
 
nothing surprising th('n, in the f;ermans ha\"lng found a 
few SUITi, urs, and it is gr.ltifying to knO\\ that they had 
the hlIll1<UIit\. to s.l\ {' them, 
[ h.l\ \' tu' make Ì\\ 0 other corrections in the account 
of the action \\"hich I g".l\ e last week and in the diagrams, 
First it seems clear that }{ear-.\dmiral Eyan Thoma,,'s 
bat"tI
ships got into action hefore -I-.-tj: they see'n
 to 
ha\'e {aUen into line behind 
ir Dd.\"Ìd's battle crUisers 


Th(' (it\" of Londun Rose Society holds its annual 
how at 
the (allIll)n Stn>('t Hutel on ruc';ùa
, the 2jth inst. La
t 
v<'ar th(' Society WclS able to h,md 1I\'er -[liS to the ,Rriti"h 
ì{ed Cru
s Societv as the n::2ult of this shuw. and tins yeJ.r 
it hupð tu do better. 


The oak-tre(,5 at A
h
tead arc being de\'.l
t,lted h
' celt('r- 
pillars. :\Ir. Comptlln ,:\krrY\\I'J.t/wr \Hites "
I

csting th,lt 
the tre('s be "prayeù \nth chrumate of lead. Ihl;:' W.lS, d?11I" 
511cces,;fulh' in Richmond Park threl' years J.go under ';lIlul.i1' 
circumstañccs on the ad\"icp of 'II, :\IJ. \:\\ I'll I dru\', :\11'. 
:\lerryweJ.ther lending the necessary pumping appdratus, 
The \\"omen's 
ational Land Sen ict" Corp,; is, \\(' arc in- 
formed, in urgent nced of recruib, more e
pcciJ.J\
" am(.JIJg 
cduc.iÌCù wumen. [hi" (orp,;, whos/' pn'"ident i:-. th(' I>uke 
of :\I.Irlborllllgh, is ll'cogni"l'd hy the (;OVI:'I n111eut ,I" the cell- 
trJ./ \'oluntary budy for enrulling girl
 .Uld WIIUWJI u\ tl"''p1 u 
fessiunal aud /ei
U1 ell da
::,e.. for \\'01 k upun fdrm,-, 
hOl:t 
trainings from four to;:.i \: weeks CJ.II be arr.Ulgwl. , I t I' 
found that the pre
('nn' of educated \\ 01l1en ad" .IS an Illcen- 
ti\ \' to lucal fl'l11al(' lahour. Of cUllr,... not ,'\ t'IT \\OUMU, hI' 
..1\1' \'duc.Heli or not, j.. ..uit.lhlt, for fclnn \\(,r\;:, hut II1l\1Y of 
th':111 hd\'c "hu\\n l"\:trd,-,rdilld1"\ ,lptitwk. 
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in the' cour::.e of the' southerl
' pur

lit of yon Hippe'r. ,1 
wa" also wrong in suppo<;ing tI
at 
Ir I
(lbert _\rbuthno
, s 
da"h with the armoured crursers wa-;, made after SIr 
David Beatty formed the gap between IU'!1self and E\-an 
Thomas, The incident took plac.e whll
 the b
ttle- 
cruisers and fa,t hattleships Wèrc stIli fightrng as a smgle 
::'í} nadron. 


LA
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Effect of Shell Fire 
Far too few details as to the effect of modern shell 
fire on mod('rn ships are a;; yet a \'ailable for, it, to be safe 
tel draw "weeping dt
ducti(ln"., But when It IS remem- 
hL'rl
d that the bad lig-ht mach, It nece
"'ary tù engage at a 
ran
e which this war has taught us to con
lder only mode
- 
ate it seems astonishing that the battle crursers shou
d I!a\ ,e 
come throu"h such se\ ere punishment with such mSlgm- 
ticant injur
s. One hears o! a ship r
cei\'ing o\'er f1Ít
, 
hits of I I and l2-inch shell \\"Ithout los1l1
 a knot of speed, 
one-tenth of her complement, or haYing one-qua
ter of 
her 'guns out of action-as 
n actu.al fact, n
edmg no 
e<;sential repairs to make 
er.Just as tit for. fightmg at 
he 
cnd a" she wa" at the begmmng of the actIOn, and suffer- 
ing no damages that \'ery few weeks in dockyard cannot 
put right again. , 
This is a thing that should perhaps make one cautI,ou<; 
in belic\'ing e\"f'ry enemy ship 
hat was for any tm1C 
under effectiye tire mu;:,t be \"Irtually de,;trowd, or 
shot to pieces, But it mu
t, be remem,bered that all 
throu"h the action the BntIsh were usmg guns of far 
heavi
r calibre and, consequentl
'. thro\\ing far more 
destructi\'e shells than were the Germans, From 3.45 
till 6 o'clock, 
ir' David Beatty's force was firing 
rst 
four then three broadsides of 13.')'s and four broadsIdes 
of 15-inch guns. Only one of his' s
ips was arm
d with 
I2-inch. '\"e can take it as certam al"o that 1Il the 
"hort time that the Grand Fleet was engaged, it would 
e 
the Is-inch and 13,5 gun ships t
at w
re prin
ipally m 
action, \\'here, therefore, there IS rehable e\"ldpnce of 
these ship;:. having brought enem.\' \'es..;ds under a SUCCl'S- 

ion of 
ah-oes, it 
eems reasonable to suppose that he 
must have suffered hit for hit, far more heaYily than we 
did, 


Spirit of the Fleet 


The Xan' has had to wait so long for its first big battIe, 
so many of t1w officers and men and ships had not bl'en 
in actiòn b
fore :\Iay 31st, that to the vast majority 
this W.I" their b3.pti"m of fire-the first test to which 
their profe,,;"ional skill, long training and abo\"(' all, 
their spirit had bt'f'n put. Those who knew the Xavy 
be"t han
 been lea..;t surprised at the tllumphant egress 
of all from this ordeal. Those deerls of daring that end 
in death naturally claim our lirst tribute and impress 
tlwl11selves the mòre deeply upon our memories, so that 
the gallantry of Hood, the spkndid heroi,m of 
\rbuthnot 
and hi.. fellows on tlw cruisers, and the last hours of 
Onslow, stand out pre-eminent. It i:-; much to be 
hoped, howewr, that of the innumerable instances of 
I'ourage, intrepiditv. of light-hearted facing- of risks, and 
of thl' dlperful hearing- of suffering, the more picturesque 
and "triking- will b(' record('d and presen'ed not only for 
the honour of their heroes but for tlw encouragement of 
future generations, :\Iany yarns are current already, 
and a.. a 1ir..t step towards the desired anthology [ 
note the following, 
\n officer of one of the light cruisers was reported in 
tll{' official return as ff sewn-Iv wOt1l1dpd," \ \"hitehall 
immf'di.ltely receiwd a telegram- rer.;pectfully but ardently 
proÌt'.;;ting against so mi
leading and humiliating- a des- 
cription. ff I ha\'e only got a chip knocked out of m
T 
<;hin and shall he ready for duty in a Yen' f('w da\':-;," 
The P.}LO, was promptly \\ ired 'to for a hill descrip.tion 
of thio.; off'tcer'..; injuries, It turned out that he had th(' 
right kg fr.lCtured, and left tibia chipped, a large piece 
of shell embedded in his groin, and seventeen other cuts 
anrl wounds, 
In the 6-inch battf'rY of One ship an enemy shell set 
fire to a cordite charge, and there be'ing others in c10sp 
proximity, the officer of quarter.;; at once gave orders to 
dear the battery, Before the order could be obeyed, two 
hoy-; were knocked Owr by the ignition of a "econd charge. 
/\. naval chaplain went back, bru"hed the burning pro- 
pi'llant of( them an(1 pulled thl'm out, and got b,ldl y 
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burned about the face and hand..; in doing so. \\ïth 
e\'en' feature di<;fiuured and almost blinded, he was led, 
almõst by force, below. The pain must have been ex- 
cruciating, But he protested he was an abso
u,te frau?, 
not a bit hurt and that they o)1ght to be glYlng thelr 
attpntion to people who were- SeriOl!sly injured. 
_-\nother chaplain. hit in the spme, w
s told by t
e 
doctor that he on1\' had a few hours to 11\'e, He sat ,l11 
the chair, conversing cheerily with those around hl
n 
till death came-by far the least concerned of all m 
the compan
', ., 
It is said that Sþarr01t:/lza,c'k havmg lost the "hole 
of her fore part lay throughout, the night ,of the :.pst 
and 1st a helpless wreck. Early In the mor
llng a crmser 
was seen approaching. It soon, became qUIte clear that 
she was an enemv, The men m the Sþarr01f:ha(iJl
 I
ad 
no conceivable mè.tns either of attacking, or of dcfendmg 
themseh-e:-;, There seemed no altell1ative to death or 
imprisonment. They watched th
 
pp
oach then of the 
cruiser with none too pleasant antICIpatIons of th,e result. 
Suddenlv, to their amazement, without a gun bemg fi,red 
or any 'notice being taken of them, the enemy cnuser 
up-enc!ed and sank in half a minute, She had not 
p- 
peared to be bad1\' damaged; there was no explo"lon 
or explanation whãtever. .\RTHCR POLLE
 


Epitaphe 
By EmLE Cn[\[-\ERTS 


T O' the :\IemOlT of 
aged 23, l...ilIed, at 
a comrade bUrIed 
ad\'anc(' post. 


Sergeant Jacques Bouvier, 
Dixmud(', while relieving 
under his dug-nut, in an 


II n'est pas mort. 
II est parti. 
n a forré la porte de sa vie. 
II a franchi, 
IYun bond, Ie seuil de Son sort. 
II n'est pas mort. 
II cst sorti 
D'tl11 monde qui était trap pt
tit pour lui 


CoU\'rez Ie tambour d'un \'0ilc nOlr. 
COU\TeZ son corps 
Du drapeau de la Victoire. 
II n'a pJ." eu, comme d'autres, I.t patience 
D'attendre jusqu' au bout. 
II n'a pas eu, comme d'autres, la prudence 
De boire à petits coups. 
II n' est pas mort. 
II est parti, 
II a viM sa coupe jusqu' à la lie. 
II a franchi, 
D'un bond, Ie seuil de son sort. 
II a fait, d'un geste, tout ce qu'il a\'d.it ;Ì faire 
II a dit, d'un mot, tout ce qu'il a\'ait .ì dire, 
II a linl' sa guerre 
Et souffert son martyre. 


Battez Ie tambour à petits coups Ias 
Portez son corps 
A peti ts pas. 
II n'est pas mort, 
}Iais nou..; mourrons 
Chaque fois que nouS! songt'ron..; ,ì lui 
Et que nous nous souviendrons 
OUe' nous ne rayons pas suivi. 
11 n'est pas mort, 
:\[ai..: nous yiyrons 
Bien des jours et bil:'n de.; nuit!; 
San., jamais voir la porte d'or 
Qui s'est ouverte de\lant lui. 
Plantl'z une croix sur' son tmnbeau- 
II n'e"t pas mort- 
Gra\"ez son nom, son numl'ro, 
Et tirez sur son corp" 
Ll :'.Ih-e de
 héros ! 


[\LL RJ(
RT... Rro;rR,TD1 
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June 15, H)I6 


Lonely 


Civilian 


By the .\uthor of "Aunt Sarah and the \Var" 


M y DE.\R Yot' Kitchener in hi
 dCdth has 

uh ed, at ledst for me. one of the minor ,.md 
I.1ter t:'nigmcb of hi5 life, Early in )larch he 
a
..;urt'd .1 Cabinet Colleague that the \Yar 
\\ouIJ be over in thlLe month
, That Cabinet Colleague 
could not at all tell \\ hat .. K" meant- he wa" even 

ain.,a}ing his 0\\ n famous foreccbt of a three years' term 
of fighting. Again, dining \\ ith friends in 
t. James'..; 

quare a day or two ldter, .. K" solemnly dssured a 
fellow-guest: .. It will all be over in June," E veryonc 
who heard it wondered at a forecast \\ hich fact,> seemed 
to falsify on the very face of it, A,nd now we have the 
only concei\'able clue, For June has come, and all is 
O\'er-for him. 
Kitl'hener's most noticeable features were his eyelido.;, 
EYt"... may dull or may brighten; but it i" thp lido.; th,lt 
rt'.1II
'lend p),.pre,,-;ion, bv their shape and by their minut(' 
mu-.cular contractions, In shape. hi" \\ere quite the 
1110-.;t soldierlv ('wr seen. The cut of his lids proclaimed 
war-they nÌade \,-eapons of hi" eye
. The upper lido.; 
w('ighpd thoughtfully upon the iris; and the gran' 
{'\'esight of the man-of the military man-looked from 
a kind of ambush-not a stealth v ambush, but .1 coura- 

eous and strategic. I have heãrd people liken hi..; eye 
- -must one really say his eyelid ?-to a tiger'
 That 
ilhhinn was a little helped by the colour-scheme of coM 
hlue UI bo.; set in a dark ruddy face-the deepened paIettG 
to which the earlier pink of his complexion had given 
JYklC". Hi..; smil{' further :flattered the fanc\' 
omeone 
who told a funny story at a paIty at \\ hid
 .. K .. \\ as 
present. and who \\a., asked afterv;ards if "K had 
laughed. r{'plied: .. 0 Yð, he ju:-t 
howed a fdng.' 
So laconic was his speech he could not hd \'(. bOl ne more 
than a "ingle \\ ord-(" Toorough .. \\oc
s the one \\ onl 
dlOsen)-for the underline of his heraldic device, His 
utterancf'S were so simpit'd"; \\ ell a" so brid as to be at 
times doubly di"ronc{'rting, .. Whdt arc they doing, ., 
II!' would a"k, when a crowd came out to \\ ekume his 
pntry into a town, or his arri"al at a port. .. What a 
lot of people! " became quite a formula \\ith him on 
such ucca"ions and e\-en at pri\'ate gatherings \\ hen .1 
:\Iayor read an addn.-",.. \\ hich informed him of thing" 
(things he had done!) his expre
sion became that of d 
scolded schoolboy, It \\a" a frdnklv bored p'\.pIe""ion 
when, early one May morning. he \\ as taken pi i...oner to 
the Academy by a picture-adoring nnche
,.., Cun- 
nois-;eur of china though he \\as. he brought to BUllington 
Hou"e-say the soldier's eyelid, rather than the drtist's 
t:'ye! Sometimes the sentiment, behind those bare "en- 
tenCf'S of his. was itself a little bit of a surpri"e, Once, 
\\ hen he had de:,ired a girl to continue dancing in his 
pre"ence, he eXplained: "She is 
o like a figure on 4 
Va"e ! .. 
" Thorough" in life, in death he was a 
IcU1 of Fuur 
)[itigations, Long since he saíwj to a friend, with a 

hvne
s which in him \\dS never unmanly' "A 
oldi{'f 
<;huuld not marry-he doesn't know \,,1Mt ñ1a" heippen to 
him," .\nd 
lOw the comfort is that the close company 
of hi
 private mourners do not incLudè a father, a mother, 
a wife, or a child, 
.\s you may imagine Ostedey Park made a1to
cther 
wekome the baby-girl that has} been bOln to [ ad\' ler:-.cy, 
\\'a
'-
ime va.,tly changls IlIa nv au e\.pectiug m
)theì' 
antICipatory"e),.-prcferenCl 'Sf l\11e \\ ill 
a v it changl" tl\('\1l 
unpatrioticall
-, [he coming e"ent is 'ibelf 
hddO\\ed 
no\\ adays by the blackne' ;; of 1 )attle ; and the ducient jf\\ 
of a man child being born into the \\ urld gi\ l , pleiu; to ,l 
new delight in th" arrival of one of the sa/er 
e),., b it n anv 
ti ue [\
 onder. that boy. gai n on girl... ill the birthrdte 
after a bIg \\ar? ,\n\o\\d\. th 
 time is dt hanrl \\hell that 
popular uper"titioll can be p nt to a deL'i
i\ e te....t. III 

o long a war, \\'_ need not 4 ven \\ait till the end to di
 
('over whether the helUi..m tho LÌ fill" the air doe<; or dOL 
not 1ill the cradle" with paten tial heroL..., [0\\ n to being 
incredulou"-; and th" late,>t tigUles of the Rpgi"trar- 
(;pneral du not reprove my lac k of fclÌth in thi pdrti"ulclT 
ùi
pby uf 'Xature'
 (.bligiuglY'_ÌY'nign opportum;.m.. 


\"ery old peoph- still rereill that a bygone Lady Jerse
 
\\'<is ,>illJilarl
- plea..,ed, in the middle of the la"t centur
. 
by the tlibut of a baby -that time a boy, and not even 
her own! 
\ telegram from Franc{' told hèr, one morning, 
that her friend. the bedutiful Empress Eugénie, \Va:' 
" eXpt:cting" that day, Hour after hour was passed in 
eager anticipclÌion of 'the final bulletin; and dinner \Va,> 
prolonged that night by the Jerseys into an era. But 
not till- "ix the np),.t morning did the message come which 
might mould hbtory, no you quite realise that the 
Empre'-,>-mother of that morning is'now at Farnborough- 

he, too, in her turn. an'Xiously waiting bulletins from 
France, but, alas, of death Ì1btead of birth? A woman 
who kept her ninetieth birthday a month ago coaching 
herself in the most alert method, of modern aviation! 
'\nd Cdn you imagine the PrinCi Imperial the man of 
sixty he might now be? 
1"m sun 1 can't. The Zulu aso.;egai ga\,'e him im- 
mortal youth- -in 
ome poor \\ay the compen'-5ating 
gift conferred, during the
e last months, on ;,0 many an 
Engli:,h mother'
 sacrificed son. 

te\-enson, you remember, knew a middle Lady Jersey 
-the grandmother of the four little \ïlliers children in 
the Osterlev nur"ery to-day. In an unpublished letter, 
written bv -Stev.en
un'<, wife from Samoa to a friend in 
England, she say:, .. People \\ onder hO\\ we can bear tIll' 
dullnðs of our life here, In truth \\ e liye in a whirl of 
e),.citement. To be part of a living Opera is not dull. 
nor do I believe YOU \\ould find it so. Ladv Jersey has 
just been" isiting :\11', Haggard. brother of the novelist. 
I believe she intends publi"hing her impressions of 
Samoa- -it \\ ould be an amusing paper. She has turned 
the heads of all the male population of the Island, and 
lea\ f;; us, I 
hould think, well pleased," And as, in 
the magazine article this Lady Jersey did after
vards 
publi
h about Samoa. she modestly omit:; all mentIOn of 
this concert('d mon'ment of male heads. :\Irs, Stevenson's 
letter adds a rompleting Fuotnote to History. 
One of the things which first made me your friend was 
your c,aying that you didn't know the \\ oman with whom 
you'd not been a little in low. "-omen, you said, ne\"er 

eem to know how nice they are how nice men tind 
them; and men, though thcÿ feel tl1f' thrall, don't care 
to talk of it. [think that's true. If men said all they 
felt (and .1 little mOle), tlwv might subject themselns 
to a reproof I once, in 
 outh, recei\ ed at the tongu
 of 
the gieat Gladstone, Other topic" failing, I was remmd- 
iog him of a IJdrtv at which I Ildd fir"t met, among other,;, 
himself, his \\Ìfe
 and the Havters; and I said, " I fell 
in love, at sight. with Lady -Hdyter." "I gr
nt )
ou 

he's wry intelligcnt," deprecated this grea
 hte
ahst, 
whose voluminou
 
pcechcs you may seaIch m yaI,n for 
an image. "But I fell in lo\'(' \\ ith her," I 1l1slsted. 
" 0, well, she's a channing \\oman, and her husband-" 
but luckily, befOie the last significantly accentuated 
sentence was completed. "omebody came along, or a 
Commandment had been quoted' Lady Hayter later 
became Lady Hd\' ro.;h,ull, but ...he remained in dark 
ignorance, as \\ omen communI} will Iemain, of a conquest 
made acro a dinner-table! 
"Tllf' I ountr
 ha" a right to ha\, me, but not to shave 
me," Iemarkl'd the lea.,t foppi"h of men to me the other 
day in vie\\' uf hi" (oming conscription. )[iddle-dged. he 
ha
 ne\'c l' \'L'Ì u l'd ,l IdLOl. \\ h" 
hould that \\eapon 
be compul':ol
 [think he,lrdl'd Lord Latym
r r:night 
reasOllclbl) ha\ L put 
having 
()ap dm\ n on hIS hst of 
minor \\ ar cL'onomiL':--. C\ ('n for the ci\Ìlidll, For the 
"oldie). \\ ith ,dl the di
comfortc of camp and trench, tIll' 
r,lzor, in no\Ìc p hdnd.... i
 dn in
trun1l'nt of torture which 
P,lrIiamcnt l'L'<Lllv 
hollld aboli,.,h. In different places 
,md timl' "h.1 \, iÌlg has b 'en vaIiously cOll
idered a sign 
of e ffemind( \ . of "'CI \ itudc of liberty, of renunciation of 
the world. -It is a
 a llldrk of st'rv'itude only that it is 
Hgarded by my bearded friend. In the, Crim,ea our men 
werp liberated from the lather: and, m thl" \\ aI', the 
French "oldie)' , very name indie,. ÌL' hi..; full h t"l'dom to 
be hairy hI' i" nO\\' the poilu. \Y. 
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A Bad School for 


Statesnlell 


By Professor :L. P. Jacks 


M R. LESLIE STEPHEX. in hi..; f'_,ay on 
Disraeli's Xoyels, rebukes the people who' < \.tol 
the man of deed:, aho\'e the man of \\ 01'&... 1'1 \It' 
, to his profession a..; a man of lettf'r::'. 'Ir. Stephen 
behe,"es there is nothing like liter,tture-, .. I \\ ill .on- 
fess," he says, .. to pleferring the men \\ho haye "-o\\n 
some new seed of thought abo\'(' the her Of' v. ho 'name. 
mark epochs in history, I would rather. . lea\'en 
a countr\' \\ith new ièleas than tr.lIl..;late them into fart,.. 
ine\'Ítab(y mangling and di"torting them in the pron 
I \\ ould rather ha\ heen \ oltaire or (
oetlw 
than Frederick or Xapoleon; and I Sthpert that the 
historian of the nineteenth I enturv will attribute morp 
importance to tv. 0 or thref' recent" Engli..;h \\ ritere; than 
to all the English statesmen who ha\ t; heen 
trutting 
and fretting their little hour at We..;t minster. , 
If the different clausp.. of this statement arf' put 
together it v.iIl be seen that :\Ir. 
tephen'- example all' 
;.omewhat confu
ing, and that he is not quit. consistent 
\\ith himself, He hegine; b
' prpferring the man of word..; 
to the man of deeds, and ends by prefen ing the po"ition of 
3. v. riter to that of a 'Iember of Parliament. fhe latter 
")er
?f.1 
Ir, Stephen, by a perverse change in hi..; angle 
::If \ ISlon, chooses to regard as a man of deed::,. This is 
...:ra\'ely open to doubt. To be sure, the "tatL,men who 
strut and fret their little hour at \\'. ,.tmin__ter are engagt'd 
in talking or ma1.ing 
peeche" about action to be taken. 
But talking about deeds i" a \'elY different thin a from 
performing them, By confusing the two thing,.. :\Ir. 

tephen unconsciously be'omes the alh' of th
 most 
dangerous delusion of our timE:, [he clelu,..ion i
 that 
talk will do the bu"inl " ur in the mille connet< form 
that I am a man of action becau..;
 I "pend m\' time iI
 
making speechps, or e\'en in prcaching selmôns, ahout 
actions that ha\-e to be ptTformed hy other men. 


Houses of Verbiage 


Because Sl \'en hundlcd 
t'ntleml'n are di"Clb"ing how 
children ought to be educated or drun1.ard..; reformed, 
it docs not follow that any child is heing taught what he 
needs to know or that any drunkard i... heing sa\ ed from 
, his doom-nor indeed thåt the\' eH'r \\ ill b'c, The con- 
trary i..; ,often the truth, "
ll the time the,,, gentlemen 
are makmg speeches the dllldren and the drunl...ards are 
pass,ing beyond their reach; the children h
 growing 
up mto men and women, the dlunkard... h\" drinkin,r 
t hemseh'p" to death, '
'hen tl1f' SP(,...hl; are prolonged 
through several generatIOns, as the\" ha\'c heen in hoth 
the instances gi\en, the net loss is "f'rv seliou
, It ma\' 

uit the politicians to If wait and "" '.. and tellk abOlit 
it in the meantime; hut the childn-'n and the drunl...ard.. 
to say nothing of the great current__ of hi--tof\', neith;l: 

\ait nor se
, The n.....nlt is that the pI oplf' "in \\ho"e 
mtere:"b, actIOn "a... Jirst propoe;ed are in their gla\ e" 
hefore the seven hundred are ready to act, ()ther
 no 
doubt \\ ill, ha\-e 
akcn their placf', hut if thosc who ha\'e 
heen lo..;t m the mtervals could hf' summoned ÍIom their 

'( ,ting pldce I douht if the\' "ould agref' v. ith :\Ir. SteplH'n 
m cla
...mg the <.P\ en hundl I'd a.... men of elction. The\' 
would ,rather >>upport Carlyle, \\ho regarded tIw Hou
e" 
1f ParlIament as e,.."entialIv HOU"E; of ""rbiage, and the\' 
,\ auld have told ::\1 r. Stephen, who preferred the man òf 

 ords abo\'e the man of def'd
, thel t \\ ith !'ouch a preference 
'.
r.llament w
s undoubtedly hi", proper pldC' . 
I he truth b, of course, that :\Ir. Stephen and man\' 
.
thers wh<? talk, ah
)Ut If idl..." ruling the \\orld and 
w
rds bemg mlg
tIer than deed
 .. haye in mind a verv 
partIcular cla
n of Ideae; and a sort of word__ whirh i" b\T 
n,o 
pans. .0f!1mon, There is a ,tor\' about tilt' Shah òf 
I e
--Ia whl('
 IlIu..tratc; thf' point, 
oll1f'hod
- had pro- 
po
cd to tlus potC'ntate th,lt Ill' ...hollld "to tll1' J)Plhy 
Tht' Shah reIthI'd. 1-0 ' 
" Do you 
uppo,,"," hp . aid, .. that T am ,..u ignOl.lIlt 
as not to know that one hOI 
 ran run fa<..tt I' than 
another? .. 
The ,answer, though intue ting, \\a
 ÏIn.lt-\ ,wt For 
the ohJect of the Derhy i... not to (kI110n,tl,,," th.tl U'lL 


hor, ran run fa...tL'r than another, but to show 'ldziclJ 
hor
c: can run fae;tel than ü.:hich, In th( same wav the 
e;tatenwnt that ideas I ule the w('rId i..; irrelcvant ae; an 
au,,\\er to thf' man v.ho i--; inquirin,.: "hether this \\orId IS 
well gU\ erued or ill, J ittlc i,. gained by kno\\ing that 
idea__ rule the world until yOU knoW' further whether the 
ideas in que,>tion ale good or bad, The worst kind of 
\\orld. in my opinion. would be a \,"orId ruled by an idea 
and that idea a had one, :\01' i.. there an\' consolation 
in learning that \\ords an' mightier than deeds, 11 hat 
\\ord.;;? "The pen i
 mightier than the sword," \\ cll, 
\\hat if it i..;? I would lather Ii\ L- under the might of a 

word that is clf'dn than under the might of a pen that 
i
 dippC'd in lie.. and venom. 


Foolish Idolatry 


One may carr\, the idolatry of If ideae; and" words .. 
a little tòo far
 One may carry it to the length of not 
1.nO\\Íng a good idea from a bad one, or of taking every 
\\ indbag for a propl1C't, or of thinking Our..;el\'b men of 
action becau:- p \\ e bm' the f)ail,' J[ all, 
If our legi:-Idtors ;.p
nt their timf' in legislating there 
\\ ould be "ome ju
tification for classing them, with :\Ir. 
T f'"lie Stephen, as men of action, But a scrutinv of their 
prorpedings ;;oon rf'\'eals the fact that they dõ nothing 
uf the kind, The legi:-Iator, if he happens to be a promi- 
nent man, spends much of his time, probably the greater 
part of it, in repul..;ing the attack" of his opponents and 
in counter-attacking, This proc is dignified hv the 
name of If dehating .. ; one might almo:,t sa\' it is canònised 
under that name, for there cannot be a dòubt that ff de- 
hating" is regarded h\' mn..t Englishmen as a hol\' 
ÚLl'upd.tion, :\ow, nobody, not en'n the most abandoneÎI 
heretic, would rail upon debating. if the object kept in 
\ iI'\\' during the debate were the merits of the mea
urc 
nndel con...ideration, But in thf o ordinarv rourse of our 
J'arlial11entalY procedure thi,.. i., not aI\\a\
 the ca'e. 
The debate become..; a war of mind,;, conducted for it-, 
own "d1.e in the first degrep and for the public good onl" 
in thl e;t:cond, The interc
b of the debaters, their :"eats 
and their reputations, are the intc'ff"sts primarily at 
stake, while th.:' public ha..; to . ontent it.;;elf with the 
re"idual policy \\ hich i.. left in being when the various 
warring factions ha\'e "ettled their aCLounb and reduced 
each other,: force" "'0 far as pos"ible, to immobilih. 
To say that the remnant of \\i..dom thus left o\'er repr'e- 
...ents the popular \\-ill is a tIansparent fiction ,,-hich 
derei\"e,> onl\' 
ho...e person..; who are hemused by phrases, 
Instead of bemg what f'H'f\ body wants the result is 
often what nobodv wants or e\.ei wanted, 
Th(' truth is tIìat the people have in Parliament a 
big Debating Society. not alwa\'s of the first class, in 
which debating has become an end in itself, and where 
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To the Russians, 
God and your arms be praised, victorious 
friends! 


Rich.rd HI.. v,. v , 1. 
The Economic Cùnfprence. 
It is like we shall ha'l'e good tradl1

 
that way. 


I Henry 1\., II.. iv.. 401. 


King Con<;lantine and hi<o \Iini"ters . 
To 'l .iljllI1llí11 
The illjuries thaI they the1Jlsd
'es promre 
1fllst be their schoolmasters, 
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the interests of the community are, e'\:pu
ed to. qeath, _ fran)ly submitttll"ty P,lrliament and so made the subjects 
Illutil.ltion, capture or a precariou
 
UlJ\'Ï\'al accørding as f. qf democratiè contr01. I am doubtful in the first instance 
the fortunes of parliamentary warfare' sway "tô one sÎde or \\'hether a "(}emocracy" is really competent to manag-e 
the other. By means of certain well-established fictions, it
 relations \\Ìth foreign states, It would be, no doubt. 
the public has persuaded itself that this orgy of debatin
 if the people always clearly knew what they wanted and 
is " gOH'mment," and e\'en C0111es to belie\'e in course of were in one mind about the matter. But there is nothing 
time that this is tll(' only way in "hich a people can govern about \\ hich a people is in so many minds as about its 
itself, The fiction is maintained by the fact that. at the forei
n policy-a fatal state of things for effecti\'e control 
l')ng last, s0111ething detìnite usually emerges from the of any great question affecting peace and war. However 
orgy. which may be either a po
itin' measure or the that may be. we should not get democratic control by 
de
truction of one, This result, which is hdd up as submitting these things to Parliament. \\"e should get 
representing the \\ill of the people, docs not represent control by Debating Society-a different thing alto- 
even the \\ill of the majority in pO\\er. but only so much gether. Were such a cour
e adopted we might predict, 
of their will as their oppoÌlents have not succeeded in with confidence, the speedy dO\mf
li of the Empu-c. 
thwarting, Home Rule is a case in point. There arc 
many others, and history has nothing more pathetic to New Order of Statesmen 
show than the readiness of the British public to accept 
these by-products of debating. these sun'i\'als of the 
parliamentary war uf minds. as corresponding to the will 
of the people, They arc not \\hat \\e want, but \\hat we 
h.1ve accustomed ourseh'es to put up with, 
Xow and then, howen:r, a situation arises which 
re\'eab to us. \\ ith a kind of shock, that the issue of great 
aff,iÌrs cannot be left tu dance attendance on the fortune.; 
of a Debating 
oci('t
, How often 
ince the outbreak of 
the present war has the formula been spoken in the 
House of Commons-" The interests of the nation render 
it undesirable to discuss the question raised by the Honour- 
able :\Iember." Sometimes no doubt the moti\'e of th,' 
answer is the need of secrecy' but more often it is the 
need of effectiveness and proÌnptitude, qualities for which 
(;overnment by Debating Society docs not provide the 
favourable conditions, To teach us this is one of the 
benctìcent functions of a great \\ar. During the last two 
years we have been learning that a great Empire due
 not 
n..ist for the purpose of proyiding seven hundred game- 

()me debaters \\ ith subjects for a series of lively e\'enings, 
It is important. no doubt, that speeches should be made; 
but it is n1<'re important that the Empire should be 
melintained; and the t\\ 0 arc not always .:ompatiblc. 


Time, A Doubtful AUy 


:\Ir. Lloyd George has recently informed us that time 
i
 a doubtful al1\', He \\a.; thinking; of the conditions a 
government has to felet. unckr a state of war. But is nut 
the saying equall
' applicable to a state of peace? I.., 
not time a doubtful ally. nay. often a dearlv treacherou" 
all
'. when social refònns 'arc in question-education, 
public health. hou:,ing, po\'ert
', hunger, race-suicide 
These things do not stand still. like Joshua's sun O\'er the 
\"allc
r of .\jalon. patiently \\aiting without change until 
a factious assembly has made up its mind what to do 
with them. and submitted its proposal to the House of 
lords. They are going from bad to worse all the time 
 
Indeed. \\hen the 11nalmeasure comes out. as" amended 
in Committee and modified bv the Hou<;e of Lord
." 
it is not infrefjuently found avplicablc only to a state of 
things which has passed away, and to be inadequate to 
tll(' new and worse form which the problem had t.1ken in 
tIll' meantime. Ireland once more' 
If you tell me that these things cannot be decided in a 
moment and that time is required for their solution. [ 
assent; but I assent on the principle \\hich dictated the 
sapient remark of the Shah about the Derby. I know 
that all problems require time for their solution, and that 
:'ome require more than others. The que
tion is I/(). 
1/lllch time do these require, \\'ill they tolerate the delay" 
i\1\ 01\ cd in a whole epoch of :,peechmaking, wire-pulling. 
caunh-mongclÌng, and parliamentary antic
? Can thev 
be safely left to wait until all the secondary interests which 
IM\ c gathered round the machinery of popular gon'} n- 
ment ha\ e adju
ted their chaos of difference
. until the 
new
paver pre--,,, has e:\.hau
ted its contro\'er:-if's and its 
yenom, until e\'Cry 01Il' of the fighting factions hds beell 
given the time it needs to accomplish its supreme desin' 
-that of di-..hing its opponents. under the pretencf' of 
promoting the popular will? Ewn if th(' populdr will 
be allowed to ha\'e a definite form of exi...tence-a point 
on which I confess to having doubb- -it is to me incon- 
ceivable that it should ever get itself ðpre
sed by a 
prore
 __ 
uch as this, 
Thcrl i
 a party at the prc"ent moment which is 

()ntendinb th,Ü all quc
tion::' of foreign policy should 1)(' 


fhe present war has revealed, both by its inceptiun 
and its progress, that \\ hat the gonrmnent of a great 
empire needs most urgently is an order of 
tatt'Smen who 
combine far-seeing vision with an aptitude for prompt. 
decisive. siknt and even masterful action, HO\\' to find 
such statesmen i
 a problem which can only be solved 
through great changes in our whole national ethos, 
through a reformed education and indeed through a 
reformed morality, But the first step to its solution is to 
realise that our Parliamentary svstem neither produces 
such men nor trains them. Parliament may be a good 
s.hool for politicians but it is a bad one for statesmen, 
fhe kind of political "isdom it fosters is the kind which is 
skilful in handling majmities, in guiding debate, in counter- 
ing intrigue, in dishing opponents, and above all in re- 
ducing- a number of factious interests to their luwest 
common measure-which is seldom the measure of the 
nation's needs or its dangers. . 
.\11 this may ha\'e its uses, It certainly requires enor- 
mous abilitv in the men from whom it is daily demanded. 
But the abìlity so developed is not statesmanship. Nay 
more; it is a kind of ablilitv with which, for obviOlh 
psychological reasons. statesm'anship rarely co-exists, In 
the turmoil of parliamentary warfare" vision" is lost. 
the near usurps the place of the distant, and the great 
currents of history, on \\'hich the fate of empires depends. 
become invisible. \\'orst of all the habit uf 'if:aitill
 
until controversv hds e:\.hausted it'ielf and faction grown 
tired unfits mc'n, hoth temperamentally and morally. 
for swift decisions in matters which admit not of a 
moment's delay, In Parliament the argumentative habit 
is de\'eloped at the expense of insight and promptitude, 
which are the statesman's gifts, The consequence is 
th,Lt our breat :\Iinisters become not rulers of the nation 
or its destinies, but rulers of Parliament-a \'ery different 
thing, 
For Parliament is an institution with an independent 
life of its own-a life most imperfectly co-ordinated, some 
might !-av not .o-ordinated at all, \\ ith the e:->sential in- 
terests of the 
tate, The very perfection of the Parl
a- 
nll'ntary machine largelv defeats the purpuse for" luch 
Parlianlents were origi'nallv created, It becomes an 
end unto ibdL I b political energie
, its intelligence. its 
wi:idom arc used up in maintaining ib 0\\ n balance. The 
interests on which its vision are concentrated are 
primarily its own, Immersed in its atmosphere stat

- 
men become, and can hardly help becomm
. myopic. 
They acquire that blindness to "things as tl?ey ar
" 
\\ hich suffered them t\\ 0 years ago, and the natlOn wluch 
blindly fo!lO\\'t.d them, . to drift unprepared in
o the 
greatest crisis of the world'" history, \Vhat eI...e HIlked 
was to be expected from men \\ ho
e training had heen 
in the narrow cockpit of British politics-of. men \\ h
s(' 
wits had been kept at the stretch for years III nMst
nng 
an endless series of Jierce but petty storms -stnke
, 
Ireland. suffragettes, trade
 unions, tariff reform and all 
that devil'... dance of concc:,:,iOlb. compromi,.,es. sops, 
bribe:->, manipulations and adjustments, with its wild 
accompaniment (If sp('cchmaking in Parliament and 
III m"Jnstrations oubid('. which. i.n nOl mal time
, does duty 
as onr "political life," .\ worse school for statesmen 
it would be impo"sible to imaginc, 
The fault i,., not theirs. It lies with the public \\ hich 
creates, maintain
 and applauds the school, and then 
complains becau'''' it:" atmo...phere has failed to pro?lJl"f' 
the mf'n who fore,.ce the hour of dc::otiny .1l1d act S\\'tftly 
\\ hcn it ,.trikb. 
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By F. 'v. Lanchester 


T HE creation of the .-\ir Boarrl. under the pre;:,i- 
dencv of Lord CUr/on, IlIa\' be regarded as in- 
at
g.u"rating d Ilt-'\\" phd"'t' in' the, de\'e1opment of 
mlhtalT .md na\'.ll aeronautICs. .-\part from 
the multitude òf minor problt.'ms of greater or less magni- 
tude \\ ith which the .-\ir Board is, and will be. faced, the 
whole fate and future de\ elopment of the air branches of 
our Sef\'ices ma\' be ,;aid to re"t in its hands. It i" tnU' 
that the Bnard 'h,b no (''\.pcuti\'e pO\\'er, but it posses"'b 
thdt which will probdbly pro\'t.' dS effecti\"(,-the President 
has the power, in order te, a\'oid a deadlock, of going to the 
\rar Committee of the Cabinet for authority to decide 
any point that may drise, or on which disagrèement may 
exi;:,t. 
There are some (\\ ith \\'hom I am myself inclined to 
agree) who regard the Air Board. or at leãst an Air Board, 
forming a link between the Services, as the right and 
appropriate solution to the control of our air force". 
From this point of \ iew the air branches of tlH' 
en'iee
, 
ju"t as the artilh'r
' of the 
t'n'iees, \\ ill remain under 
o.;eparate control, the \rar OffÌce and :\dll1iralt
. being, 
a... at present, respectivel
' responsible for the air effiClenc
' 
of tht' Army and of the Xa\,\'. There are others who (I 
think withõut sufficient con"sideration) assume that an 
ultimate solution mu"t bf' sought in some kind of amalga- 
mation of the two branches into an Air Sen'ice under 
an .-\ir ::\Iinister. I haw pre\ iously discus"ed this 
que"tion to some e:-..tent in these columns. * I now 
return to the "'ubject to consider the aIternativc" with 
greater analytical e:-..actne;:,s. 


Permanent or Temporary 


The point of impOl tance at the pre...ent juncturc is 
broadl
' whether \\'C are to re!=:ard the present -\ir Board 
<to.; a good and - humanl
' "peaking -permanent solution 
to the probkm; or wh(,ther, as strongly urged b
' Lord 
::\Iontag-u. and as adualh' fureshadowed bv Lord Curzon, 
we look to an Air ::\IinisÙ y and single Air" 
l" \'ice a" the 
probable outcomc. Lord Curzon's actual words ,', are: 
H,l\'ing ..;aid "'0 much. J ..,hould like to add for n1\'sdf 
th,lt I think <:.ueh an Air Department is deqíned to C(II11(' , 
J "el before m
''''df. before man\, years hd\'e passcd- it 
may he P\'en 
ooner - J p:lÏnt to m
'self a dream of a 
single SCr\'iee under a single head. under a single roof, 
with a singk orgdnisation, Such a unification I cannot 
hdie\'e to 1)(' heyond the administrati\'e genius of our rdCt'. 
Hut i( I am right in that. I would sooner "'ep it comp- 
a..; in the P,I"t ft.w month" J han' <;epn militdr
 compul",ion 
come d" the lesult of a em/corda! hdwt'en all tho
 \\110 
are intt'It'o;;ted in the matter, ao;; tl1(' re"ult of a cordial 
acceptance of the principle h:,' hoth SeITil't,,,, and hoth 
] >t'11.IrtnH'nt<:., and \\ ith tlIP a\ owed 
UppOl t o( the S('(Te- 
tan' o( Stelte (or \\'elr and the Fir...t Lo)(1 o( the Admirdlt\" 
The ROdrd which h,I" heen appointed \\ ill undouhtedh' 
hold this con
ummation in \'it'w. It i", one 01 our dutip", 
to t'''plorc the ,ground and to t'"amine the po",,'ihilitie... 
o( __uch a ,;olutlOn, One d.I\' it \\ill be our husiness to 
report to IIi" )J.lje"-Ì\ '..; (;o\'ernnwnt upon the matter. 
Hut in tht' me,mtim(' I think J can show the House th,lt 
\H' h.lVe more immedi.l1t' .lI1d more pn'ssing duties to 
perform, For the n'do.;on
 I h,l\ e stelted J cannot accept 

 lIP :\IotlOn o( m\' noble (!lend J ord 'Jontagu, Hi" :\Jotioll 
h re."I
' .>lll', ratllt'r den'rh' di..;guised, (or the immediate 
C!eation of .Ill .\ir Dc:partinpnt or dB Air :\Jini"'tn' 
This actually got... further than Lord :\Iontagu 
Ie..,ire",. 
if we take hi" lemark..; in the Hous!' (If lords J)eb.lte a..; 
.1 criterion. 1'1111<; (following the <tbow) Jlt' Sol\'''. "I 
particul.lrlv di
ddillll'd an\' idea of ,In \ir ::\Iinï"...trv at 
j>rcscn!." '(TIlt' itdlic" art' in\' 11\\ n,) , 
\\ haÌl'\'er tilt' future ma\' ha\'e in stll\'l' it i" I think 
gel1l'rall:,' a
rt'ed by tho"'.. with \\ hom the d('ci
ion lie... 
that no immedidÌl' anion is poo.;sible he\"(md that alread\' 
td,ken by Ihe (
o\"ernment, namely till' àppuintment of .IiI 
\u- Board, dnd through that medium the more dO<;l 
correldtion of 111(' l'xi
ting depdrtmC'nb .lI1d the IJ1de- 
pendt'nt "tud
' of tll(' prohlt'm<; (jf air \\ .Irf.lrl'. \\ ith a \ iew 


. T 
 ';n ,\ \\' HI - -\-p1Ì' 'oth, !-th. and \I.," -tth 

 ()/I"i.1I HI)' 11"'1-> ,., Lnrrl_, \ nl !
. ", , ,1' 1,-, 


to tendering ad\'ice to the Sef\'ices, and making prO\'i...i
m 
in ad\'ance to meet such t.'xkn...iOlh in tilt' dutic:" of au'- 
craft as may seem fea...ible and desirable, 
I \\ ilJ no\
' take the mdtter up from the point at which 
it was left in m\' article of ::\Ia \' -tth under the title" Air 
Problems and :Fallacies." - 


Direct and Indirect Military Y ailic 


It is at the outset necðsary to insist on the funda- 
mental distinction be1\\'een operations of direct and of 
Ùldircct military Ydlue; it is preci.;:,ely on this point, and 
it is definitely on the future of pOlential \ alue of oper",:- 
tions of indirect military valne that the ca;:,e for an -\lr 
:Mini,.,try \\'ill stand or fall. If no such operations werp 
feasible or, from a strategic point of Yiew, desirable, then 
there is no case for an Air ::\Iinistry. If on the other hand 
it can be shown that operation's of indirect \'alue are 
destÎlwd to become of importance, then there is a case 
for an ,-\ir ::\Iinistry and for an indept.ndent -\ir Se[\'icp, 
and the more important the operations of indirect military 
\ alue become, the stronger the ca...e, "'hether or no, the 
.-\ir :\Iinistry and independent Air 
en'ice will ultimately 
pro\'e necessary will depend tinally upon the strength of 
the case as abo\'e defined: thus if such operations are 
found to be in practice rare there is no reason 
\\'Il\' the \\'hole ne\\' apparatus in the Selbe of an -\ir 
::\Iinistr\" \\ ith its corollarv 
en'ice "hould be created 
for its cXt.'cution,\\hen therè are other means available. If 
on the contrary thf'se operations of indirect military 
\'alue become, or are ..;ho\\ n b
' experience to be. of great 
national importance, and require to be initiated and 
carried out on a large scale, then we may take it that an 
Air ::\Iinistry and an 1ndependent Air Sen'ice is the 
ine\'itablp solution. 
o far. e:\.perience is lacking. 
It may he urged that the preceding paragraph is too 
dogmatic, it is not propounded as dogma, it is a :-.tate- 
ment of the casc which it is the object of the pre:-.ent 
artides to make good, 
It is doubtful whether the experience of this War will 
be tinal on the que"'tion of the utility or othcrwisp of 
operations of indirect militar
' \'alue. It has ht'en 
pointed out in the previous artidC' (to \\'hich reference 
ha<:. been made) that in almost e\'ery case, whate\'er may 
be the value of opt.'rations of indirect \'alue, they are, 
more often than not, \wak in compari
on \\ith direct 
operoltions, therefore so long as \\'e are building up con. 
tinually increasing armies \\ ith their necC'
sar
' compl(', 
ment of aircraft. math icl and personnel. it is certain that. 
\\'hate\'er the futufe ma
' bl', the þresent will not Iea\'e 
much scope for experimental de\'elopment outside im- 
mediate militarv and na\'al requircments. The prescnt 
situation so far' as the BOolrd is conct.'rned i... cll-arh' that 
any operation of indirect military value, which, one maY 
sa\" bv definition. does not come naturallv into the 
pùr
'ie\ì.' either of the 
upreme Admiral of the Xa\'y, or 
Commander-in-Chief of thp -\rnw. mu"t be considered and 
\\'Orked out and defined b\' the 'Air Board, \\'ho will also 
decide \\ hich of the prest-nt 
el'\'ices \\'ill be e'\.pected to 
undertake an
T particular kind of duty. Let the m.LÌter 
be exell1plifit.'d b
' a few illustrations. 
If it \\'ere thought necessary to conduct bombing raid" 
in the rear of the enemy',., Jines. to de"'troy his magal.incs 
or interrupt hi.; communications (as has bC'en donI' 
rq)l'aÌl'dl
T in the course of the \\'C'o.;tern campaign) \\e 
ha\'e to dt'al with a das..; of operation which is decisÏí'cl" 
01 dircct militar" ,aluc. for example the hombing of the 
rdih\a\' station and junction at Lillc, or the raid on th(" 
enemv communication", behind \'erdun" such work i<; 
(lctinï"tely rel.lted to militar
' operation... with \\'hich, hoth 
a" to time and plal'e, it requirc
 to be co-ordin.LÌed, 
I I \\ ould be usele
o.; for examph" and might c\'en be 
prejudicial. if such \\ ork bearing ùirecth' on other militarv 
olwration" \\ere tll be callied out at the \\fong instant, 
a..; might ea"ik happen \\"t're it conducted indf'pendently 
of the militdr:,' .'ommand: the more dosek 
uch air Opera- 
tion
 an ,o-onlinaterl \\ ith other \\ ork in the fÌeld the 
more efJt.ctin.h' \\ ill aircr.tft he employed he11ce it \\'onl(l 
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be suicidal to placE' the conduct of c.uc11 ope
ations in 
I:P 
hands of a epara te St'r\'ice, It \\ ould be shUmore 
Uln- 
dal to relegatt: to a ,.,"pelrate Air Sen'ic p the 
till more 
intimate dutie, .of aircraft. a-- conn'\ì1nl in mil1t.u 
 
reconnai
..:ance, 
l'otting for artillery, de.: it \\ould 
be as fooli"h dS placing thL al hllery or the ca\'dlry un
ler 
the Lùntrol of d "epdl ate }[inister. On the naval 
Ide 
again many example-- might be cited of the emplo) ment 
of aircraft which are t .,entiaUy 50 related to other na\ al 
uperations as clearly to be inseparable, 


Direct Nlilitary Value 


In all such militan' and na\'al air work, thdt is to "ay, 
in operations of d'ircct militar\' 'i.'aluc, the precision and 
f'xactitudt' of co-ordindtiun or co-operation with the other 
arms of the 
en'ict:', or \\Îth our .:\a\"al Forces, is 
o im- 
purtant that it is unthinkable that any such operations 
should be placed under a separate }[ini
tr
 ?r 
ny 
organi"ation other than that of the appropnate 
er\'lC
" 
An air uperatiun, such as a bombardment from the aIr 
(at lea"t as \\ I' kno\\' it at present) i
 as compared to the 
oper.ltions of the other arms of the 
en"ice in it
elf but 
ut moderate effect. but by accurdte co-ordindtion ...uch 
air operations may prove (and ha\"e pro\'ed) of 
igndl 
value and utilit\', It ic. of little ust- bombing a rallwdY, 
for in"tance, d day too "oon because experience has ..;hO\\ n 
that lepairs can usually be eftected in a fe\\ hour
, It 
is uc.ele
..; conducting the 
ame operationc. a da\" too late, 
it i
 e<;
ential that it should be done to timc, at the pSydlO- 
logical moment. in fact, when th(' enemy is lclying Up
)\1 
the the of his rdil\\ av 0r comll1unicdtion, and \\'hen It
 
failure will bl' of the gll'atl 
t detriment to him; thlh an aÎl 
r.lid, such a
 is under discu...sion, requÎlf''' to be accelerdted 
or held back, or repeated. according to the progres:à of 
other operations, and the more intimately the cOll1ll1dnd 
of the air fO)"f'j i" idl'ntilied \\'ith that of the .\rll1\' on the 
one hand or the 
a\'y on tlw other 111(' more 'efficient 
it will be comD 
:\ t
 picdl operation uf illdÏ1cd military \'alue WeL-- 
the raid on Friedrich"haíell in the autumn of Iljq, rhat 
raid \\ a
 not cOl
neded \\ ith the movell1ent" of cUl\" of the 
armie.. on thC' m stern or uther battle front: it \\ a" not 
connected \\ ith an) nel\'al opcr,Ltion in particulclr. It \\ as 
an atte
npt to \\ edken the enemy' '" indu"trial pm\"t'r and 
in particular his power of building airships, There was 
no ...pecial reason why thdt 
hould han been undertaken 
at dny particular instdnt of time. there Wd., in fad nu 
dear reason \\ hv the rdid "hould ha\ e hC'l'n orgdni...cd 
at all, so fdr as "the AdmÎl cLlt\' i..; concerI1f'fl , it \\ a
, \\ l' 
may take it, initiated b\' cl
rtain adn'nturOlh spirit.;, 
and perhap" we may 
ay justitìed by ll
--ulto; That it 
ha..; not been re
drded as d da..s of operatiun of great 
utilit\" i" \\ ell e'\ idencL'd b\' the fact that no ..;erious 
,.lttempt hao; been made at Íb repetition, 


Ruilding Up a Flying Corps 


Thp truth i
 that with the limited nnmbds of eLl'ro- 
plane" which hd\ p been hitherto at the di<;po..;al of our 
authoritie--, and the td x on our manufacturing resource" 
by the rapid grO\\'tll of our armies, there arc more im- 
portant dutib dh\'ay-; dt hand, It must be borne in mind 
that, \\Íth an army which has g-ro\\ n in les... than two 
\"ears to the p'\.tent of thre(' or four miliion-; of men, it 
hac. been a problcm of no mean n1dgnitnde to builrlup d 
Flving Corp". the ",ca\'dh'
' of the air" commensnrdte 
with the stn'nJ!:th of the other arms of tIlt' 
ef\ ice. fhe 
problem is "till the continuous incred
e required, more 
and morE' pilots, more dnd more 
f}uadron... mOl e and 
more mechanic
, depots, ele 
In su
gt.,..ting thdt a rdid such as that on Friedrich- 
shafen is not an example of the best po..."ible emplo) ment 
of our air <;quadron..; it is necl
"ary to say undcr e\Ïstillf! 
cmzditions; it may be fairly inferred that in due COlll
' 
\\ hen adequate prm ision of materiel and personnel io; 
:lv.Ülable, <;uch opel ation \\ ill be fulh- justilìed dml will 
ha\'j to bt' I arefully c IIn...idered and or
ani...ed in d(h dlLce 
\nv operatiun "uch a
 the FI iedrich--hafen rdid i
 rightly 
to be rt"
arded a one of indired military value ...inn, 
a..; pointc.d out, it hd;:; no intimate relàtion to othel 
IIpt'r.ttions either in the \nny or the .:\a\
, and, fnrtlwr, 
thelt: i-; no ddinih' inùil,ttion from the charader of thl' 
upi'r.Ltion whether it is pelrt of th, n',;pull
ibilit\' of tlit 
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\rmy or the Xavy. It may be argued on the one hand 
that since the value of the Zeppelin airship is mainly 
na\'allj connai:"--ance. the destl uction of its headquarters 
\\ onld fall naturalh- to the :x a n'- On the other hand it 
might l'qnall
 be ål '
ul'd that SInn' tllf' ohject of attack 
and the lllll\' a\ dilable base dIe both far inland the duty 
i
 dl.lrh' 1)1lf' fm the _ \rnl\", In bIicf the incentive to 
dttack is na\'al. and the midertdking itself is within the 
military Lone. 
The. raid on Friedrichshafen is merely an example. 
There are <;cores of indlbtrial centres in an enemy country 
where munitions are mannfactured of different kinds, anv 
and all of which would bC' appropriate 
nbjects of attack 
werC' the appropriate dir force", i,e., machinec" trained 
pCl
onncl, ete. availahle, and all thðe duties, 
o far as 
not immedidtel\" connected \\ ith the military or naval 
strdtegic plan, ìl1a
' be clds...itied a
 operation'; of indirect 
militan \alue, It is these operdtions \\hich it \\ill be 
unt' uf'the great concern" of the Air BOdrd to study and 
prO\"ide fOl. In the tìr
t plare (and under present con- 
dition
) it is de
irable that a clear decision should be 
reacll('ù dt the èarlie
t po"sible date, as to \\ hat the
t' 
dutie
 ,ompri..;e and which operations are to be regarded 
as coming \\ithin the re
ponsibiliÌ\' of the military authori- 
tie--, and which (if an
) the .:\a\'y will be pxpected to 
undertake, Clearlv the 
en'ice<; can neither of them 
legitimately be called upon to carry out work which does 
not come within their o\\'n strategic scheme or plans, 
and for which they havc had no opportunitv to provide 
either maléricl or personnel. Later, if and when opera- 
tions of indirect military \'alue have been undertaken. 
it \\ ill bC' a matter of ...erÌolb cunsideration whether these 

hall be allm\ ed to remain as collateral respon--ibilit
. of 
the \JJ1W and 
avy, or whether their importance \\'ill 
justify dn Independent .\ir Service under an Air :\Iini"ter. 


Test of Experience 


Ob'\Ïuu..;ly this latter qu_'stion mlht be one of degree- 
in brid it will depend upon the reldti\"e Il1dgnitude and 
the importance. \\ hich will u1tin1dtely elttaeh to tIlt' 
opercltion" in qucstion, 
llOuld it transpire or experience 
demun...trate that the"" operations have not great or real 
importancf' then \\1' ma
' re"t assured that an Independ,'nt 
. \ir Sen in, \\ ill not be ju
tified, If 011 the other hand, a<; 
i<; generally bclie\"ed, dttack on enemy centres of produc- 
tion. etc.. ...hould pIO'\'!' a valuable method of breaking hi
 
pm\ er, and capable of fd"t cmd l'ffe('tive development, 
then \\(' may l'e<;t a..;sured that the Independent -\ir 

l'l'\'ice \\ ill be found the applOpl iatc solution. 
There i-; fortllnatel
 no need to jump at any conclusion, 
the future \\ ill take care of itself, Thus the present Air 
BOeml is fully capdble of considering the po
"ibilities of 
largC' "calc air r .lids ,L1lfl of taking the necC'
sary initiative 
whell om resourn, permit. TIll' \\ ar Office or the 
.:\.L\ y will be a(h ised thdt certdin operation
 are con- 

i(lf'red dl....irdble from a national puint of view, and be- 
liewd to be fedsihle, and either one 
ervicp or the other 
\\ ill he informed thdt the work of cal rving out such and 
such o}.wrdtion<; ha" bcell as<.;igned to them, 
fhe production of tIlt' m'l"l'

alT lIlath id and þcrs01zllcl 
will tlwn he undertaken with perhap, a special supple- 
l1wntary grant b,lsed on till' dec i...ion of tlIP Air Board 
in due l'our
e the utilit\" or nther\\ i
e of the measurec. 
tah.en will be' proved, It i" on the tbt of e'\.perience that 
tIll' future "ituation \\ill require to be judged. On the OnE 
hand WL do nut \\dlÜ .1 ";l'lMrdte \ir 5eH'in' tu conduct 
half a dOLen long di...t,lI1cL rdirls per .1I111um' on the other 
hand if such I aids could be slum n of suffil'Íent \'alue tc 
heconH a mdtter of d,tih. OCClll rence it is more thaI> 
plObdhle th.Lt it IIM\' bl' 'tounù ad\'i";dbk ultimatel\' to 
relieve the e'\.i--ting '
l'n'i'h of the"e dutie--, and .con- 
Cl'ntrdte all dir \\ orh. of indirect militaf\' \'alue under an 
organisation with its 0\\ n 
Iini"tl'r, ChÍef, and Staff, 
It i.; of intelPst in this regard to re\'ie\\' the history of 
nur pn 
ent ddY 
\."tems of t\\ 0 
el vices; in other word;:; 
to ex.L1nint' tlì(' mdnnel' and j ondition-- in and undl'r 
\\hich the Bliti...h .:\avy c111erged dS a 
epardte Service 
from it... nrigill d" d mere adjunct to the military sy
tem 
uf fcudal time", It i,.; from the redding uf hi"tory that wc 
may e:\.p('ct <;0111e redl guiddncp frum the past, and not 
from the ...etting up of fdl
e or unpro\'en analogies such 
a
 are impli, itly l'mbOlli,'d in tllt' current --lu
,LI1 .. ()nc 
Eleml'nt, (JIW 
t T\'it'e." 
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Our Special Appeal to Readers of Land 6- Water 
By the Editor 


Members of tbe Union Jack Club 


T HE Cnion Jack Club was presented by the 
nation to the :\avy and Army as a memorial to 
those of the Service,; who fell in the South African 
war. -\s everybody who li\'l
s in London knows, 
it stands in Waterloo Road, close to \Yaterloo Station. 
the terminus of the London and South "-estern Railway, 
which serves Alder;;;hot. Portsmouth. Southampton, Ply- 
mouth and De\"onport, so it is placed as it were, at the 
Ill.lin gate of London. from the point of vie\\' of its 
members, rh
' Cnion Jack is d Club in identically the 
same sense as the" Rag" in Palll\Iall, or the Athenæum 
or the Bachelor;; in Hamilton Place, The same 
tacilities and ad\-antages are offered to its members by 
it .is bv them, It is run on strict business lines; the 
Club pàys for itself, <l11d has each ye,l[ a small balan cc 
to the good. but only a small one, for the right principle 
is that profit "hould not be made out of members, A 
difference, besides the 
I'ange of price
, \\ hich 
exists between the 
U,J.c. and those 
Clubs we have men- 
tioned, is that it pro- 
vides much greater 
sleeping accommoda- 
tion, During 1915, the 
actual number of 
members who passed 
a night at the Club 
were 2II,445 of whom 
33,921 were sailors, 
2,948 marines, and 
17-1-,576 soldiers, Bet- 
ter testimony to the 
appreciation of the 
Club could not be 
given. Where think 
vou, would these men 
havet, slept if the 
U,].c. had not 
existed ? Yet the 
melancholy fact has 
also to be men- 
tioned that some hun- l 
dreds of men had to 
be refused. regretfully 
refused, sleeping ac- 
cnmmodation just because there was no room for them, 
Let us try to understand not only \\'hat the U.J,C 
has done for Xavy and Army. but the light it 
,;heds on certain social problems of which many 
good people arc apt to take the gloomiest view 
Before it came into existence the sailor and soldier 
who found himself on leave in London, usuallv \\ith 
a bit of money in his pocket, had no\\ here to. go to 
prO\-ided he had neither home nor fIicnds, \Ya" it .iny 
wonder that he turned to the nearest pllblit, plac<.' of 
refreshment that \\as within his means? L'nfortun,Itely, 
our Lin'nsing Laws have more or less compelled public- 
house" to be mere drinking-dens, and the man on leave 
often only too quickly got rid of his ca
h and mdde of 
l\lmsclf in the proce
s either a beast or a foul. Then 
,;ocicty bldmed the man, Which was wrong, It should 
have blamed itself for not pro\-iding its defenders on 
their rar<.' holidavs with a place where they might live 
decenth' and amuse thcmsdvb rationallv, .\ sensible and 
healthy man never gets drunk from mere lu\"c uf getting 
drunk, rhe idea that he docs so is a foolish and 
wicked ddusion, Outsiùe occasiunal cUn\'i\'ialitv, intoxica- 
tion is directly due to a de<>ire to escape from lincongenial 
en\'ironment. Change the environment. make it con- 
genial and drunkennes
 disappears, The truth of thio 
statement has been proved Over and over again, but there 
is no <;tronger te>>timony in existenc(' to-day than the 
,>uccess and popularity of the Cnion Jack CÏub, There 
.Lre other obvious evils from which the Club sa\'es men 
who would otherwise be on a loose end in the streets, 
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In this connection the ability of the Club to provide a 
bedroom to every member who requires it is urgent, It 
is pathetic to have to send away a self-respecting man 
to a doss-house or cheap lodging-house for a night's 
rest, That is so at all times either in war or in peace, but 
it is doubly pathetic at the present when the man perhaps 
has just come in after a spell of wild weather in the North 
Sea, or may be from a fight with enemy, or if he be a 
soldier straight from the trenches and continuous pound- 
ing night and day by big shell, 
As we advance in life the clearer do we behold the 
eternal truth underlying the saying, God made all men 
equal. Inequality between the natures of different men 
and nations largely arises from the conditions which man. 
through his laws, customs and traditions, has made for 
himself. 1\1en may laugh at those who believe in ideals 
and would constitute life on idyllic conditions, and 
call them unpractical. 
But such persons arc 
far wiser and more 
sensible than those 
others who judge 
human nature at its 
lowest and treat man- 
kind accordingly, We 
stand in need, of 
golden-tongu d saints 
, to preach the doc- 
trine of original 
good, instead of origi- 
nal sin, I t is closer to 
the truth. Bear in 
mind the old parable 
of the sower; the good 
ground that bears 
fruit a hundredfold 
is there for the tillinr::- 
in the heart of each 
one of us at birth; it 
is human society that 
tramples the see.! 
underfoot or denies it 
the moisture it needs 
or permits the fowls 
of the air to devour it. 
If only we moulded 
our lives more closelv 
on this principle the \\'orId wuuld be a happier anZI 
better place to live in, But. we can at least make ,l 
beginning, and when we find institutions. which acting on 
this principle have prO\"ed its truth by their practical 
success, give them the fullest support within our power 
and the most generous pecuniary help within our means, 
Such an institution is the Cnion Jack Club, for the exten- 
sion of which we make this special appeal. The fuur mem 
bel's whose photographs we give here arc typical of all : 
their cheerfulness is a good suggestion of the pleasure 
all derive from their Club. Let us briefly describe tI\l' 
Club-house, a photograph of which is overleaf. It is a 
fine building, but not big enongh. \\ïthin there is a 
bar her's shop \\'here are sold tobacco, match s, clcanin
 
materials, shirts, socks, caps, dc.. picture postcard... 
Baths hot and cold cost 2d" including attendancf' 
towels and soap; shower-baths are fref', :\Iembers are 
given blacking, etc" to clean their 0\\ n boots or they call 
give the Club boot-black a penny to do it for them, 
There' is a large and comfortable ..;moking-room, but no 
stcl11ding; bdr, membt'rs order what thev want and are 
attended by \\ aitrl
,..es, .-\ll kincl
 of (h Ínks are served. 
A member- can have his gla
o 01 beer or brandy and 
soda if he prefers, In the billiard-room are six !utl- 
"ized tables. The library, also the \\Titing-room, contains 
two thousand volumes; writing materials are free' they 
cost the Club last year just {100, Then there is 
he 
dining-room, open from 7 a,m, to 10,45 p,m" where 
prices are most reasonable, Last year w<:.itresses welt: 
first introduced: they have proved so successful that 
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m;'ny members hope the Club \\ill never revert to men- 
waiters, Chief Petty Officer Thompson voiced this "'ish 
at the annual general meeting in .-\pril. He said: "In 
the dining-room it is better to haw ladies or girls as 
we call them. than it is to han' men, You arc waited 
:m nicPly, There is no slackne
!:-o whdtevcr, and I have 
seen here hundred,., and thousands \\'ho have been attended 
to without any aq:;ument or cross word by anyone," 
It was at this meetinr-;- that Serjeant-
Iajor "'ood re- 
marked that he had heard men say ,,0 often until it had 
bel.Ome a proverb in the army "If you go to London, 
then' is only one place to go to, If you go to the Union 
Jack Club you will recei\'e the proper treatment a man 
should rLcei\T from evcn body there, ' Could there 
be higher or truer appreciå- 
tion? 
aid a 
ailor the othe1' 
:lay to the Secretary " 1 
have llsed the Club since it 
opened; it is my home," 
A soldier who left by a 
very early train on his return 
to active service, pinned 
this note to his pillo\\': 
"This is the best place I 
have ever been in, Thanks 
for all," These one or two 
tributes SdY more for the 
good work the Club is doing 
than volumes of writing 
or talk. I t has proved in- 
valuable to the British Navy 
and to men of the H.egular 
Army and the New Armies, 
the Naval Volunteers, the 
Territorials while mobilised, 
and to men of the Dominion 
and Colonial Forces. All 
of them are eligible and 
all of them have made free 
use of the Club, Is it any 
wonder that the Clubhouse 
has pro\Ted too small ? 
LAND & WATER appeals to its readers to help in the 
extension of the Club, That this appeal will be libetally 
responded to we are convinced, and not only by individuals 
but we trust also by communities in a manner we will 
shortly explain. How urgent is the need, and how 
desirable it io.; that the work should be put in hand without 
delay can be judged from these messahes from .-\dmiral 
Sir J 01111 J ellicoe and General Sir Dou1;las Haig : 
Frnm AD\IIRAL JELLICO
 ' 
The Union Jack Club has beelt of inestimab'e b::ncfit 
to tlle men of thc Fleet since its erection. and 
'ts Tal1te 
has b.:en b:;vond words. DurÏ1lg the war the urgent 
need for further e1.tension has b::en demonstrated a 
thousand tÙnes, and I trust that your appeal for funds 
jor this Cltension uJill meet with the won1crful success 
í1.'hich has so far attended all your /lilldly efforts. 
From CF:\EIL\I H.\Il;: 
Please accept mv best wishes for the success of your 
appeal, The Cnion Jack rtub has for the past nine 
wars conferred incstimab!e benefits on many thousands 
oj our sailors and soldiers, Your proposed e:Atension 
scheme comes at a most suitable moment, and will, I 
feel sure, be welcomed bv all who ïvish to perpetuate 
the memory of those gallant men who have fallen ill the 
cause offrecdo11/, 
fhe King, who is patron-in-chief, laid the foundatlOn- 
stone of the Club, when hf' was PrincE' of \Yales on July 
21st, IIJO{, and it is hoped thdt next month nM\, !:-ol't the 
foundation-stone of the extension laid, pos,.,iblv bv I lis 

ILliesty, accompanied by the QUl'cn, who is 1>atron(",,:;- 
in-Chief, should their nunwrou-.; ('nga
ements pcrmit. 
I,: ng Ed,,'ard, ace ompLlI1ied by QUl'en . \ll'x,ll1dra. olwnLd 
th Club on July ht, IfIOj. 
o Jul\" is a 1I10mentou
 month 
in it annals. If rp'lder-- of L\"D eX \Y-\IrR were to 
enahle thc' Llllnim. month to witne , thi" nt'W function 
it \\' 'uld indee.d b" a "-plcndid achiewment. Hut tÎwrl' is 
no time to bp l"...t It i-; more b..droom-- tlut the flub 
rl'luir nw"t urgenth', Tu have to rdm 
ll 'ping 
arcommvdatlOn tl\' ;' ,Ltin"t thr- Hr
in. but until 
more h .droom oO dre in "xi
tt'nCt thi:-, is Îlll'\"Î t able, 
ir 
DOl1!-,la
 H<Lig. it "ill be noticed. 
pl'ak" of the exten--ion 
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scheme as a means to perpetuate ff the memory of ballant 
men \\'ho han fdllen in the rau
e of freedom." This is 
possible in a simple fashion, E'ich bedroom is ca\culakd 
to cost flOo, and a donation of flOO gives the privilegc 
for one room to be dedicated to whomsoever the donor 
nominates, A small tablet is affixed to the door. signih" 
ing in whose honour it has been gi\'en, and ,,'ho
ol'v
r 
enjoys a night's repose there must of nerl'oOsity fed 
gratitude to him or those whose memory it pf'rpduatc:-., 
Throughout the British Empire to-day memorial 
funds are being raised to commemorate the gallant 
self-sacrifice of men from this or that village, to\\ n,.,}Üp 
or possibly commercial undertaking "who ha\'e fallcn 
in the cause of freed0m." A bedroom at the l'nion 
Jdck Club should alwa\'s ht. 
at least a part of' ,.,\lch 
memorial. It is in this \\'a \ 
that communities are able 
to assist in this good cause, 
We should also like to scc 
everyone of the anc'ient 
Guilds of the City of London 
represented at the Club in 
this manner. Their pcculÏdr 
glory is the freedom thq 
have; tlw right to bestow on 
their fellow citizens, a fre' 
dom which was only won 
through centuries of struggle 
dnd which is now beinh" 
maintained and defended 
by members of the Cnion 
Jack Club, 
As for private individuals, 
many \\'e know ther.:- to be 
\\ho have only to be made 
acquainted with ff the urgent 
need for further extension," 
to quote Admiral Jellicoe's 
words, to contribute gener- 
ously and gladly, rejoicinr; 
in the opportunity thus 
afforded to pay a personal_ tribute to rank and file of 
Na\ y and Army. How often and often during the last 
sad months ha\-e \\'e heard of officers \\'ho li\'Cd for their 
men and died leading them into action, There could 
not be a finer or fitter manner of commemoration than 

y consecrating a bedroom to their memory. Think" hat 
It \\ auld mean in practice. 
Ien of the old regiment" here 
the remembrance of these ,gallant gentlemen 
hines 
with lustre, would be glad to occupy the rooms and would 
proudly relate to their fellow-members the deed, the 
Ijfe ;,nd the death uf them whose name it bore, TI1U
 
would the {Tnion Tack Club become as it were, the 
munin1f'nt tower, thè record office of the most unselfish 
heroism of this great war, The dead would be held in 
remembr<mce, their glory would not be blotted out, 
through thl' continuance of that consideration for their 
men's welfare for which they laid down their lives, 
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All Contributions for the [T,j.c. Extellsion 
Fund should be forwarded to 


The Editor, 
"LA.l\;D & \V A TER," 


Empire House, Kingswav. 
London, w.e 


Envelopes should b
 marked "C,IC 
Fund." Chequcs should úe dra'il'n III (avo;:r 
of the [T.Ie. Extension Fund, and Crnsscd 
" Coutts Bank" 
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By Loui! Raematken 


DrawlI ezclu,;".ry for Land and Waltr," 


Shall there not be room for all ? 


This cartoon has heen drawn hy Mr. Louis Raemaekers, and is published by the Proprietors of Land 
6- Waler on behalf of the special appeal (see page 20) for the e'-tcnsion of the Union Jack Cluh 
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JOINING KITS FOR EVERY BRANCH OF HIS MAJESTY'S SERVICE. 


Thresher and Glenny's representative attends by appointment any camp m 
England for the convenience of Cadets receiving commissions. 


TROPICAL KIT. 
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MILITARY OUTFITS. 


.. A firm established as Mihtarv Outfitters 
during the Crimean Trar and Indian 
Mutiny. 'æith tlte ollt(illing cxperience 01 
the .'wl/llt African War and the t7CO Eg\'þtian 
Camþaigns well within the mcmor)' olmanv 
0/ its staff. is entitled to deal .Jith till ,lIb- 
1eet o{ JIilitary Out(iItÍ1', , ,i'h Ç011lC tit 'ref 
of al/thority,"-(" Land, \\.It r," :\Iarch 
23.) 


A JOINING KIT. 


Th fllllow1I1g ,;tin1.lte 1I1c'ude all ne 
Lan' I Ir loinin o on reCel\,i!l<T L fII st C01l1 
mi, ;joll , 'SergI F,S, Jad.d, 6,þ ; Whip- 
çord ditto, 7(''>,; I pair Slack", 25s, 
I (Mil' Whipcord Knicker Breeches, 35s. ; 
Sen'ice Cap, I5s, 6d., British \\ arm, :';-t<;, ; 
Sam Browne Bdt. 42
, \yhi"tle .md 
Cord, Lanyard. Puttecc, 2 Khaki Flannel 
Shirt,> and Tie, Stars. Lip, anfl Collar 
Badg..' and half a Jozen I';:haki Hanùker- 
chid,., tvtal, [20. 


Khaki Washing Drills. Twillcttes, Sun- 
proof and Tropical Serges, D,'ill F.S, 
J.lckets, buttons, etc" detachable, 355,; 
C,llvin Cord Riding Breeches, 38s; Drill 

hcks and Shorts, 16s, 6d, and 12S, 6d. ; 
\\ nlseley Helmets, 21S, ; Sunproof Tunic 
Shirts, pockets and shoulder straps, 17s, 6d, 


THE TRENCH COAT. 


Wind, water, and weatherproof, Recog- 
nised by the \\',0, and officiallv brought 
to the notice of all officers commanding 
Corps in the B.E,F,. the" THRESHER" 
h.ts succes"fuliv met the severest tests and 
is regarded as "the best all-round garment 
for every purpose and every season, 
f 5. d, 
4 14 6 
5 10 0 
7 1 J 


Office", going into camp will require the 
folr1inf: hedstead, chair, l),\th, ba",in and 
\\<1,1 'tand, dc" dc" p.lÎnted ;ldl1ll' 
LIlÒ :iment; pric
, [7 10- 
Also the Thresher Bolmat. Par- 
ticulars on page xiv of present issue. 
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The Thresher, unlined 
Lmed detachable Kamelcott 
Lined detachable sheep 


w.O. CAMP KIT. 
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WRITE FOR GUIDE (3) 
TO KIT & EQUIPMENT. 


THRESHER 
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THE FOC:\D.\TIO!'\S OF PEACE. 


T HE recommendations made by the Economic 
Conference, held in Paris last week are now 
published, and \\ill be heartily apprond by all 
who regard these questions of trade and com- 
merce from the Imperial point of view. The repre
enta- 
tives uf the Allied Governments declare that "after forcing 
upon them the military contest in spite of all their efforts 
to avoid the conflict, the Empires of Central Europe are 
to-day preparing in cOT\cert with their Allies for a contest 
on an economic plane which will not only survive the re- 
e
t.1blishment of peace but will at that moment attain its 
full scope and intensity." This statement, though it 
unly confirms what was generally known before, has a 
double importance-it proves that the nations are all 
equally ali\'e to thè perils of peace, and it makes clear 
the redson \\'hy it is necessary without delay to so reform 
our trade sy:;;tems and methods as to secure protection 
after the war from German aggression. 
This journal is conducted on non-party linec; but 
since our leader of last week on the Economic Conference, 
\\ e have recein'd a letter protf'sting that \\ e ha\'e 
departed from this policy, as if forsooth economic 
(}uestions \\'ere thl
 monopoly of partisan platforms 
bl'Cau"e in the past they have been their favomite shuttIe- 
cock
. It is high time we awoke out of sleep and reali"ed 
that 
uch questions han' .1 much deeper and more far- 
reaching import than is touched bv academic arguments 
about supply and demand. free-trade and protection. 
Only this week tilt' Kaiser informed the world at large 
that the untiring activity of the late von :\Ioltke \\ as 
devoted to the "brilliant preparation" for this war; 
thuugh the deceased General confined his activity to 
militalY matters. it may be accepted without demur 
that th(' 
ame "hrilliant prepdration" included e\'ery 
p""sible \\eapon in the armoury of economic..;, Germany 
ha
 chuckled with evil glee over our endless disputations 
about shibboleths and phrases, while she \\ent on her 
way silentlv absorbing every fraction of trade that could 
eventually he turned to her direct benefit, 
In thi" economic pact \\ e may behold tll(' lìr,.:.t founda- 
tions of peaCi Here they an laid, and tI nly laid, hut 
we have to build upon them, TIH' denial of .. mü..;t- 
favoured-natiun" treatment to the Enemy PO\\ ers for a 
ppr;nd to bf' fixed by agreemept, to \\'hich \\e madt, dllu- 
sion last week. is one of the main recommendations for 
whdt is called the reconstruction period. .-\nd the dcter- 
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mination is exprec;sed to res-tore to those countries ",uffer- 
ing from destruction and spoliation the industrial plant 
and raw materials of \\hich they have been despoiled, 
The systematic manner in which Germany at the time 
of the invasion of Belgium, 
orthern France and Poland, 
not only commandeered all raw materials but dismantled 
factories and industrial \\'orks, destroying w"hat could not 
be removed, is not as generally realised as it should be. 
The idea was. to cripple instantly possible competition 
after the war, and to ensure a period of time when certain 
manufactures could practically be furnished by Germany 
alone, o\\'Íng to her haying destroyed for the time being the 
ri\'alry of France and Belgium. This is further evidence 
how Cermany's brilliant preparation and conduct of 
war embract-s e\'ery branch and department of national 
life, both her own and her neighbours. \Ye must accept 
this truth and act accordingly' \\'asting no more time 
listening to elderly prophets who \Hangle and abuse each 
other in the market-place o\'er empty catchwords and 
worm-eaten gospels. 
They who drafted this international agreement have 
taken long views, and have made several excellent 
recommendations for permanent measures of mutual 
as
istance, A common law covering patents, indications 
of origin and trade marks will go far towards establishi,ng 
a firm commercial alliance which in the end must prove 
th
 surest defence again;;;t the recurrence of war, \Ve 
would not suggest that thi:-: pad of peace is the first 
grey 
treak of the "dawn of the millennium, but it is 
certainly a step towards the federation of mankind 
\\ hich i
 the ideal unto which humanity still toils 
painfully, That there will be trade jealousies and dis- 
putes in the future as in the past is obvious, but they will 
not be quarrels out of which anned conflict will arise. 
It is to be hoped, so far as this country is concerned, 
there \\'ill be a thorough o\'erhauling of antique manners 
and customs, :\Iay \\c not anticipate the abolition of 
our ancient system of weights and measureS and the 
adoption of a decimal coinage-on which subject we 
publish a special article to-day. The commercial harm 
which British consef\'atism in this respect has wrought 
is incalculable, And the change could be made, if not as 
easily as we adopted paper currency or gained an extra 
hour':o daylight by putting on our clocks, certainly with 
infinitely le5<; trouble and expense than'it has cost us 
to reclothe our, army in khaki, or refurnish it with 
newer kinds of munitions, This is the age of transition; 
let us tread courageously the new roads and be done 
\\,ith the easy contentment and "don't bother me" 
ruts of the past. The Economic Conference has given 
the country the lead it requires; we must look to 
our statesmen to build up this new defence of civilisa- 
tion against commercial attack by scientific barbarism 
which prepares the paths of peace for the wheels of its 
big guns and makes friendly commerce the harbinger 
of the foulest horrors of war. 
.-\ttempts will doubtless not be lacking by a certain 
school of economists to prove that these dangers, once 
the enemy is defeated, will be more or less imaginary, and 
that the sole salvation of the working-classes of the Pnited 
Kingdom \\ ill lie in the future as in the past in cheapness 
ÏIrespectiye of consequences. \Ye havê suffered so 
heavily through the blind \.\'Orship of this abomindble 
fetish that it may reasonably be hoped that such efforts 
will make small headway. But \\e must be ready for 
them. Trade and commerce is now part and parcel of 
Imperial defence. \Ve know how the enemy \\'orks and 
\\'ho arc our friend,.:. anò must act accordingly. Great 
Britain has not hesitated to depart from old traditions 
in (kfl'n(, of frpedom, and now she IM-Ust display equal 
courage and lilmne,;s in the maintenance of independence 
\\ hen the war is over, It is for us to set an example in 
putting into practice the wise and well-C<1'l1sidered 
recommendations of the Economic Conference. 
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By Hilaire BeIIoe 


T HE best informed and the 1110st reasonable of the 
Gern?al
 
tude,:ts Wh0 arc f
IlO\\'ing t
1Ì-' 
\'ar a,nd 
pubh..hmg theIr commentanes upon It. I"; 
Ia]or 
\Ioraht, \\'hose studie
 in the Berlin Tageblatt 
haye often been alluded to in these columns 
In the e\'C
ning of \Ionday tl1l' 5th of June, \\ hen the fir
t 
news reaclwd Berlin of the Russian blo\\' upon the south- 
eastern front, this cminent authority ronl1nitted him..;elf 
to the follo\\'ing judgment \\'hich appL'an>d O\'er hi
 name 
in the i
sue of the paper of the next da
', the 6th of June, 
" It (('/H 1/eed a Russian .lrm'l' oi se'i.'eral 
millions to CJ'eatc an\' serious mcnace ar;aillst our scièllti/ìcall\' 
consolidatcd alld eÙremc!\, strong jrnnt, The\' can hav: 
no succc!>s unless they wJ//þcl us to brinr; troops irom 
othcr theatrcs oi the a:ar, Hut that a:ill 110t be nCCCSSIl1V, 
tVI' 'iI'(' are quite' stlong c1/r1ugh thelc to !wld 011 the dcíCIISÎ'i.'C, 
/llId this last ad'i.'cnturc of the Tsar's armics !emains an 
error in calculatio1l," ' 
\Ye <lll kno\\' what followed, The enemy writer's judg- 
ment \\ a... at fault- -and the Üult \\ as characteristic! 
tor the mark of all Prussian opinion thrpughout this \\'ar 
has bepn a 
trange attempt to supplement \\'hat (;erman
 
call "objerti\-e reality" h:,' something else exceedingly 
.. 
ubjectiYe." In plain English. to bolster up real misfor- 
tune by cn'ing an imaginary \ ictory. This conception that 
thinl-;:ing' .ibollt external things in one's 0\\ n fashion will 
change the nature of those externdl things is, luckily for 
us; yery deeply rooted in modern l;ennany; it is not un-' 
Imown elsewhere, 
At any rate, \\e all know \\'hat really happened, \\Ïthin 
h\'eh'e days of the e\'ening on \\ hich those lines were \nitten 
the Au
tr
-l;ennans on the 
uuth-ed";Íl'rn front had lost at 
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least a third and perhaps nearly half of their strength and 
had seen an ad\'ance by the l":'us
ians at a critical point of 
near
r lifty than fort v miles, Tho' hd(l also "cen the 
loss of thè Rukovina ånd the> complètt: transformation of 
the \\'hole 
ituation between the 3Idrshes and the l":'uu- 
manian border. 
But if we arc to follow the great operation, to measure 
the amount of the rÚIssian ,;ucce,;s. and to estimate its 
future chan 'es, W
 must go into some detail and not be 
content \\'ith the general impression of the a(h'ance. 
For the purposes of ,;uch detail we ,;hall du well to regard 
the whole operation as composed of three main actions, 
which I will separ<tte on the accompanying sketch ma p 
and tabulate as follows' 
(1) The eftort upon the north or right Rus
ian Hank, 
which may be called the effort in the region of Lubk 
and 1\:.0\"('1. 
Here the Russian ohject is twofold, 
(a) To reach the r.iilway junction at 1\:0\"('1 sO as to 
paralyse or at lea,;t gra\TI
T interrupt communication
 
bet\\'een the northern and the suuthern portion uf the 
enemy's line and the opportunities for reinforcement from 
the north in men and in material. (b) 1'0 strike down 
south-wc
tward so a..; to begin the enH>lopment of the 
celltral enemy body-that massed cast of Lemberg-and 
either (at the best) capture it, or (at the \\'Orst) compel it, 
under the threat of em"e1opment, to fall back, 
(2) The action upon the other flank end of the line, 
the left or southern wing: Here the H.us
ians proposed to 
the111Seh"e..; the mastering of both banks of the Dniester 
right up to the mouth of the Strypa ; the occupation of the 
raih\'a\" centre, CzcrnowitL, and thence of all the Pro\'ince 
of BukO\'ina: Operations which \\'ould put them upon 
the right or southern flank of the main .\lbtro-Cerman 
central hudy abO\ e-mentioned, j\lst as the operation
 of 
the KO\"cI-Lubk region \\ould put them upon the 
northern or left flank thereof, 
U) The action in the centre: From the region of Brody 
to the region of EucacL: That is, the points co\'ering 
the four railways and the four main roads which f'Ol1\'erge 
from the east llpon Lemberg, . 
In thi-; t:entral fìcld the Rus
ians hdn' maintained thcm- 
seh'es \\'ith less strength than on the two wings. fhey 
are there, especially at the chief point in front of Tdrnopul, 
subjected to the pressure of the _\ustro-GernMI1S, These 
attempt to relieve the increa.,ing peril upon their two 
flanks bv forcing the Russian centre. Such is the order 
of the Ki'eat battle 


I. 


The Lulsk-Kovel Region 


Turning to Skctch \Idp I wc -.ee that the main ad\'.1nce 
of the Russians ha-; he en in this region uf Lutsk. 
Starting from the region of Olyka last Sunday fortnight 
the\' han' pushed on until they han> arrin'd just fourteen 
da\:s later to the point marked by the dotted line on :\Iap I 
which -;h()\\'-; the general limits of their ad\"ance dt the' 
time of \\ riting, 
The Russian pres
ure here makes a great hulge into 
the whole of the old .\u
tro-(;l'rman po
ition, 
hifting thl 
line back b\' an indentation now 0\"('1' tìftv miles deep, 

O\\' this' indentation Cdn be u-;ed in t
\'O wa\'s and is 
undoubtedly intended h\ the Ru
sidns to he used in both 
tho-;e Wd'< In the lìrst place along the arrow (a) it 
threatens' Ko\'el-the \'alm' of \\'hich \\ ill be explained 
in a moment, in the second placc- -and more important 
-it creates a ne\\' northern fldl1k whencè the whole 
Austro-(;erman centre, cO\'cring Lemberg and in front of 
Tarnopol, is threatened along the ann\\," (b). 
\\'hether the Rus-;ians will be able to Use either or buth 
of these two opportunities only the future can 
how, 
But whereas their action down soutJmard and \\c...twdrd 
against the nt:\\' flank has not yet den,lopt:d, and 
the line of re
i
tdnce \\ hich they will hd\'c to meet 
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is as yet only conjectural. their pressure toward", KO\'d 
i;; already well dl'n
l()ped, On that account, It ha'i 
attracted most attention in Europe 
It is rumoured with regard to the Russian attempt to 
strike down in flank towards Lpmberg and cut off the 
Austro-Gennan central annie,.; that it \\.ill be met, not upon 
the line of the Bug, which is the chid natural obo;;tade of 
the district, but l
pon a prepared line of trenches which 
start from Vladimir, pa,.;s through Sakal and so run at 
an angle to Sojanow, \rhether this \\'ill ,be so or no ,we 
cannot tell until the shock of the rapidly proceedmg 
ad\'ancC' in this direction comes upon the main line of 
defence, \\ hich the enemy shall establish upon thi:o 
northern flank of this central sector. 
But a much more obvious line is that of the Luga. 
If the enemy were to stand behind the Luga, small 
as the stream ï"s. he \\'mIld cover all his railheads- \"ladi- 
mir itself. 
okal, and 
ojanO\', and at the same time he 
\\'olIld have a continuous straight front in this region. 
and he would have in front of him to protect him an 
obstacle not \'ery serious as the old wars went but \,
.1u- 
able for the increased power of the modern ddensl\'e, 
.\1 any rate hl' must try and stand SOllle\\ here between 
\ladimil' and SojanO\' un'less he wants his northern flank 
broken in and his central armies em'eloped, 
This mO\"ement, I sa\', the most important of all, is 
as yet only sketched ol1Ì, But the direct Russian ad- 
Yance upon Ko\'d is already \"ery highly dew'loped, 
Sow the \"alue of KO\"cl is de.uly apparent from the 
simplest raih\'ay plan of the eastern. front, Take, th
t 
front down frolll V\"insk to CzernO\ntz and \'ou hnd it 
interrupted by the bad country of the Pripèt 
Iarshes, 
Roughly "peaking, tl1f' apex of these marshes at the end 
of the guod land and the beginning of the bad land is 
marked b\' the fortress of Bre
t. .\cro,,.; the mar,.;he,.; run..:. 
a railwav'that would link up the whole front, and the 
Austriañs and German.. fought yery hard to get this 
raih\"ay: after the\' had failed in their attempt to destroy 
the Ru,.;sian armies Idst summer, their la,.;t object was to 
reach this lateral communicatiun (marked on the accom- 
panying Sketch II with a thick black line and the letters 
(d) (a) ) and hold it. The\' failed, The\' got the northern 
part of it as far ao;; \ ilna and they got the southern 
part uf it from Dubno, but they could not seize the 
,Illiddle part of it. The consequence was, as Sketch 

Iap II plainly shows, that they could not communicate 
bctween the northern anù the southern sections of their 
front sa\'c by the raih\ay comlllunication marked with a 
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double line and vitallv dependant on the junction of 
Kover. Their few forces in the Pinsk :\Iarshes thev 
could supply by the railwa\' from Brest to Pinsk, bùt 
for 
eneral communication from north to south they had 
to pa,.;s through Ko\'el. 
If Ko\"C1 \\'en, to fall into Ru,:."ian hand" the enemv 
would be compelled to abandon all that he holds ea,:.t òf 
Ko\"cl and south of the marshe,:. The whole southern line 
\\ auld llave to be modified, 
Xote, such a modirication of the southern enem\' front, 
such a retirement, would not be a decision in any sense of 
the word. It would lca\"e the enemv intact. !\o true 
decision can be got on this front save by envelopment. 
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But the shifting of the line in it;; southèrn portion right 
back to Bn st would weaken it and \\ ould prepare the 
way for better thing__ later on, Thcrefore this advancf' 
npon Kovel, though not deci
in', has gn'J.t ,alue for the 
.\llib, and a corre,;ponding di"ctd\ antage for the enemy. 
lIo\\ is the enemy meeting the pre,;
nre of this ad- 
,ance upon Kovcl \\ hich, after the threat of the direct 
south-west\\ ard ad\'ance, is the principal danger menac- 
ing them ? 
In the first place, by directly opposing the main 
ad\"ance, secondly bv bringing all the pressure he possibly 
can to bear ttpon the Russian right flank, The accompany- 
ing !\Iap III will make the position clear, I hope, 
Kovel Junction with its fh"e converging rail" a ys is 
connected with Lutsk by a railway and by a road \\hich 
will be seen upon the sketch; I have divided both roughly 
into sections of five English miles, starting from Kovel. 
Up this road and railway the Russians are pushing. but 
at a certain point marked X upon the map, at 21 miles 
from Kovel by the railway, their advancing body has come 
across the obstacle of the River Stokhod. 
Thi.. river, like all the watercourses of this region. 
runs through soft black soil and its banks are marshy, 
It is of little depth at this point, and perhaps no more 
than 50 yards across, but I believe therc is no hard ford, 
Just where the raih\ay crosses, upon the further bank 
(from the direction of the Russian advance), is the village 
of Svidniki, the possession of \\"hich by the Russians 
obviously ßives them a bridge-head across the obstacle, 
For three or four days the line of the Stokhod held up the 
Russian advance towards Konl. But upon Friday 
last the passage was forced-how we are not told-and 
the village of Svidniki securely held by our -\llies. 
So much for the direct ad\"ance, It had by Fridav 
night, the I6th June, got to about 20 miles fròm Kovel 
Junction, and there lay between the head of its column 
and that objective no formidable naturalob'itade, 

ow consider the attack in Bank hv \\ hich the 
Gelmans and .-\ustrian'i-but the German
 in very large 
proportion-propose to spoil the Russian Flan, 
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It is clear that an enemy advancing towards a point 0, 
the reaching of which would strategically affect you for 
the worse, and making a big bulge forward in his line to- 
wards this objective, 0, gets into an angle more and more 
acute as he advances, You will check his advance and 
put him in peril in his turn, if by striking upon either 
ide 
of the bulge, say upon the right hand sidC' as by the 
arrows at A-A. you can bend in his line, For by 
o doing 
yon threaten his lines of communication C-c. 
That is exactly what th<.> Au
tro-Germans, but par- 
ticularly the German Higher Command (which we can here 
set. at work) is trying to do in the Lutsk-Konl region, 
If the reader will turn back to }I.lp I he will see \\'hat 
the enemy is about and what advanta/{cs c;upport him, 
The Russians are holding thc'line of the St} r from thc 
bridge-head of Tchartorii
k up the riwr of Kolki and 
beyond, The\' are holding it on the dcfen
iv(' and the 
enèmy are pùtting forth all their energy in an attempt 
to cro
- the Stvr hert: and to forc
 the Ru
sian
 back 
i>uuthward and - eastward from thl' 1Ïn'r until thf' hca(l 


of the bulge out b
 Svidniki is in peril. If the enemy 
could get across thIS part of the StyI' in the Kollri or 
Godomichi region upon any reasonably broad front, they 
would ,have in front of them t\\"o fairly good roads for 
advancmg do\\n upon the redr of the Russians, - 

ote that the .\uo.;tro-l;ermans have for this attempt 
the support of an excellcnt ldteral line of communica- 
tions, Their troops lying along the StyI' in this region 
are supplied by the railway which runs from Kovel to 
Tchartoriisk, and just up to the neighbourhood of 
Tchartoriisk station itself this line is in their hands. 
From this railway there runs the good road marked 
on :Map III with the numbering I I I; and the distance 
across which the fighting units have to be munitioned from 
railhead at }Ianievice station is only twenty miles. 
The, act
al situation of the Russians on this imperilled 
flank IS a httle obscure because the various communiqués 
do not exactly fit in to each other. But this much would 
seem certain: 
The Russians firmly hold the bridge-head of Tchartoriisk 
and are on the West bank of the Stvr as far as Kolki, 
Some days ago a certain and- unexpected piece of 
pressure from the enemy in front of Kolki forced our 
Allies here on to the further bank of the river. Thev 
have recovered this point and are again upon the norther-n 
bank at Kolki, holding the bridge-head. I find it diffi- 
cult to determine from the very scarce e\ idence available 
whether they hold the whole stream up to Godomichi, 
but there upon the eastern bank (" the wrong sidf' " 
from thp Russian point of view), enemv pressure \'crv 
heavily developed as latc as last Saturdàv, Bv the la
t 
advices the enemy i" thrust back agJ.in on to the we
tt'rn 
bank at Godomichi alc;o. 
Such is the situation in this region at the' moment of 
writing (Tuesday afternoon, June 20th), The Russian!': 
have ad\"anced on the Kovel road as far as S\"idniki, 
leaving a flank on the north against which the enemy is 
hammering as hard as he can, and with particular \'iolênce. 
at the critical points of Kolki and Godomichi, where he is 
nearest to the main roads by which the Russian ad\"ance 
on Kovel is supplied, as well as by the railway, 
Maniehltce S'tiz.ticn 


l?ussùuz {w 
San4ay {astJtme /8. 


.\ll along the northern bank of the StyI' from Kolld 
to Rozyszcze there is open land above flood or marsh 
level. immediately behind which begins the great mas;; 
of the woods, Before the Rus
ians 
eizcd the bridge-head 
at Rozyszcze the Austro-Germans had lclid al
ng thi
 high 
open land and along the edge of the woods a light rallwav, 
\\"hich followed a rough road of the ncighbourhood and had 
its terminus just opposite Godomichi, But when the 
Russians had got hold of the bridge-head at Rozvszcæ 
thi'i railway was no longer a \"J.i I able , and the attack on 
(;odomichi"had to be supplied from beyond Kolki 
1'0 Kolki the enemy can bring comparatively large 
fow" along the road which lead,; directly throußh 
he 
\\'ood... and the marshes to the railway at :\Iallleo\"lce 

tation-d road \\'hich now C4 rtainly has a light railway 
laid along it. 
At (;odomichi the enemy i'i hampt,rt:,d by 
he absence of 
a good road. He can onlv bring up mUIlltlonn,lcnt along 
the comparati\"ch open high land north of the rl\ er where 
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there is a track. Perhaps he can use in this weather 
certain rough tracks through the woods as well, but at any 
rate he cannot do as much at Godomichi as at Kolki, 
It is to be presumed that the narrow passage between 
the Sto1..hoò and the Stvr is helel strongly by the Russians. 
At any rate, this poin"t would be a difficult one for the 
enemy to attack upon on account of its distance from 
his ràilway. His success or failure will still depend upon 
his efforts at Kolki and Godomichi, and it is upon these 
points that we must fix our attention in order to judge 
the measure of our .-\l1ies and their opponents' action in 
this region during the next few days. 
:\leam\hile, there is a ,ery important piece of ,news 
arrived in London just before these lines are wntten, 
It is to the effect that the Russians in some force ha\'e 
reached the neighbourhooú. of (;orokhov upon the main 
lOad which lead.. from Lutsk to Lemberg, 
The despatch which tells us of this docs not mention 
fighting in Gorokhov itself but, after speaking of a violent 
Allstrian effort (which captured 3 Russian guns and 
a,c;ainst which a strong local counter-offensi\'e had to be 
taken just cast of Lokatchi) goes on to tell us of two 
a.ctions which clearly prove the presence of considerable 
Russian bodies close to Gorokhov upon the main road, 
There is mention of a whole regiment in action \\ ith 
horse artillery-an ad\'ance body-an advance body, 
therdore, but a considerable one operating at Korytnitzy, 
takin
 prisoners and machine guns. But, what is more 
important, there is also a mcntion of another opcration 
oil a rather larger scale at BojctJ near GorokhO'i.'. 
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Just outside Gorokhov on the great road between Lubk 
and Lemberg, and about II miles from the frontier of 
C.1licia, a tongue of wood lies across that road, through 
which wood the ad, ance column of the Ru
sians wa" 
feding its way, presumably upon the morning of Sunday 
la..;t the 18th, Thi:, tongue of wood i;; called the Wood of 
Bojeff from the nam'2 of the ,illage standing somewhat 
off the road <it its ,",outhern extremity, It W<iS in thi
 \\ ood 
that the Russian
 took prisoner
 a .whole battalion \\Ìth 
four machine guns, rhey secured the whole wood; thev 
ha\ {' debouched from it, and the head of their column is 
quite probably at the moment of writing in GorokhO\, 
The importance of this new
 lies in the advance it 

how:, along the main road between Lutsk and the rail- 
head at Steojnow and so bv road and rail on to Lemberg, 
It means that the s01Îth-,\estern thrust ag,.tinst the 
nl)rtherIl flank of the central Austro-German bulge has 
now rome very near to it:; point of trial. 
That point of trial, as we ha,-e seen, is rumoured to be 
a dden
ive line recently organi...ed and uniting the thrf'e 
railhead... of Vladimir-Volin...k\', Sokal and Stoja1l{)\\, 
It i.;; more proh.lhly a lint' ro.'cì-il/I!, the"e thre\' railh{'.l{l..;. 
hut ar-tuall
 lviI/I!, along tIlt' <.;tn'am of the LU
.l ,lI1d (,.1T1 ied 
(',l"t\\ ard and "outhward till it reache
 the (;alician fron- 
tier. lJpon their power to force this line and sf'riou<.;lv 
to meance the great Austro-German central salient from 
ib new flank in the, north will largely depend the future 

ucce">;; of the Rlbsians in this campaign, For bv Ko,-cl 


they only modifv the enemy' _ front, hut down from the 
north upon Lemberg they may-improbably-achieve 
a true decision. 


II 
Southern Field of Operations : Czernowitz 


The next field to \\ hich we must turn our attention is 
the extrenw opposite end of the line: The Bukovina and 
it..; capital. the to\\ n of Czernowitz, 
The 1{ussians are here 'making another, southern dent, 
corresponding-though much 
hal\ower-to the northern 
dent. and creating another flank whence the central 
positions covering Lemberg and in front of Tarnopol may 
be threatened, In a word, the\" are making one ,of those 
great salient
 the "pinching off" of which is the 
bvious 
and only strateg
' possible in a vast advance of thIS sor:t. 
The\" are doing exactly \\ hat the Austro-Germans dId 
agai-nst thcm last year-but with this difference, that 
they are taking more prisoners and are less tied by heavy 
artÌl\er\", while their opponents ha\-e far less space on 
which to fall back and are more exhausted in men. 
ThIs southern indentation ithough far less marked 
than the northern one of the Lutsk-Kove1 region, 
i... vet of great importance, and that on account of the 
nature of the obstacles here present and of the com- 
munications which man has established in the region. 
''"hen the Russians began their movement in this 
quarter they \\ ere planted jU;,t south of th
 Dnie
te
 in 
the region of Okna and the dIstance separatmg theIr lines 
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from the Carpathian mountains was not fifty miles 
acm":,, rLCmO\\ltz, the railway junction at this point 
(corrbponding in importance to Kovel in the north), 
\\ a
 little more than 15 miles a\\ ay Yet should they gain 
po""e"sion of C/ernowitz they would have done upon the 
"outh \\ork corn ,-ponding to, and as ,'aluable as, the ,\ork 
in the north, The occupation of the Bukovina and 
of its raih\a,. l.entn' C7erno\\itz \\ould place them right 
npon a most nIlner.1ble flank of tht' great salient. 
Southern (;.t1il"i,l i..: appro,H'lwtl from tllt' ...outh b
T one 
J1Min r.lih\ ,1\' lint', "hil'h fOlln..; the lateral communica- 
tion for .111" annie' ddendin
 it. and which run" from 
Clemo\\ itL to Lemberg, from south-east to north-we"t, 
.\11 the other I ommunications of Uti.;;. district are roughlv 
lMralld to thi.., main line, The otlwr raih\ay and à 
great number of good roads, all follnw the same J:::encrai 
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direction and are all of them so many an-nUt''> leading 
5traight up from the south towards Lemberg, 
Further. there is no natural obstacle covering this 
,southern flank when once it has been opened. It
 true 
boundary and defence is the deep limestone cleft of the 
Dniðter
 Once you hold that, then.you hold th
 Buko
'i.na, 
The ocrupation of c.ærno\\ itz (apart frOl
l Its pohtlcal 
'dfect upon Roumania, of \\ hich I say nothmg) gIves 01:e 
.1 complete hold of this region on account of the way III 
"hich the railway has been laid down. 
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The one railway connecting Czerno\\'itz and all ib 
junction lines with Lemberg and th
 north was not 
ù('
igned for modern defence, There IS here one natur.ll 
obstacle, not a very formidable one, the upper waters of 
the Rinr Pruth, 
So high up in its course this watercourse is fordable 
in many places, even below Czernowit/., Still, even such 
as it is for a line of defence, the railway vital to the support 
of Czernowitz makes no use of it; neither does the great 
road, Both of them cross the Pruth just in Iiont of the 
town and proceed on their way to the north (the vulner- 
able side) beyond the rinr. 
It was thus an easy matter for the Ru-;sians on
e they 
found themselves in a superiority here, to cut off Czerno- 
witz before having to force the Pruth. 
Once they had occupied Sada Gora and Sniatyn. 
C Le1l10\\ it/. was at their mercy. although Ow Prut h was not 
yet forced, For where the road and tlw mdin railw.l\' 

Uld th{' side line from the Carpathians all meet at Hie 
junction of Xepolokoutz you can cut the .l\'enUes of 
supply upon \\ hich r zerno\\'itz depends; and once the 
J<,ussians had reached that le\'cI in their proce
s of in- 
\'asion, even before thev forced the Pruth ri\'er. Czerno- 
witz was at their merèy, The enemy rapidly e\'acuated 
it. lea\'ing at the bridge-head north of the riwr at K a 
battalion or two by way of rearguard and ,} fe\\' guns, 
:\Iost of this rearguard appears to ha \'e fa lien prisOlwrs 
to the Rus!-<ians, and Czerno\\itz was entered upon Satur- 
day last. the 17tl1 of June, 
The Army of Pflanzer which was operating in the 
Bnkovina. with Czernowitz as its principal base and with 
the railwa\' from Kolomea as its chief 
l\-enue of supph-, 
\\ a,., not de..:.troyed by the Hu,.,sian SUCCeSS. It had the 
following fate: 
Somewhat over 20,000 men and officers fell into the 
hands of the advancng Russians as prisoners: a total loss 
of say a third to a quarter of its total eftecti\'es, Of 
the remamder some considerable fraction was got away 
by the main line up through Kolomea before that line 
was cut by the Russians, who, before reaching Sniatyn, 
had cut it at 
epolokoutsk. But the greater part of the 
remainder seems to have been compelled to fall directly 
back along the line which runs south from Czernowitz 
along the Roumanian frontier to Dorna "'arta, 
Some of the published accounts speak a
 though a 
retirement along this line were perilous and its result 
doubtful. One cannot tell (without far more details) 
\\ hether the Russians ha,-e any chance of interfering 
with such a retirement. but ';0 tlr as the mere com- 
munications are concerned this railw.l
' is ample for the 
.\ustrian purpose, It is true it gOb through a wild. broad 
and sparsely inhabited section of the Carpathian Range, 
It is also, I believe, true that bdore the 'irar it was not 
linked up with the Hungarian' rail\\ av on the other 
::.ide of the valley over the ea
y Borgo Pass, 
That defect in communications (a gap of .)0 odd miles 
- but sen'ed by an excellent road) has doubtless been 
made good since th<> war. In any ca
e the road and 
railway bet\\ ('en them would be quite '-'utiìcient to keep a 
retreating force :;upplied c, en if. .IS i
 probable, it 
tanù,> 
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upon the northern side of the mountains. Still more is it 
sufficient for permitting a continued retreat if the Austrian 
Higher Command should find it necessary to withdraw 
the whole of this remnant back into Transylvania, and 
send it round bv rail to Galicia. 
1feanwhile the test of all this southern operation is 
Kolomea, If or when the Russians occupy Kolomea (at 
least. within a reasonable lapse of time from the present 
moment), they \\ ill be really threatening in flank any 
_-\ustro-German troops still operating upon the central 
sedor west of the Str} pat For Kolomea commands the 
railway oyer the Jablonitza Pass, i.e" the main avenue 
of approach 1rom Hungary and Kolomea occupied, all 
Galicia north of it is threatened. It is upon the fate of 
Kolomea that we mlbt fix ourselves in order to judge 
the news in this section during the next few days. 


III 
The Central .\.ustro-German Safient 


The third sector of the mo\'ement concerns the centre: 
H.oughly speaking, the positions from near Brorly to near 
BucLacz co,'ering Lemberg, 
Here we must be careful not to fall into an error which 
misled opinion not a little when things were going ag-ainst 
us on the eastern front, and which may equally mislead 
it now that things arc going in our fay our. 
fhe object of the Russi.lll Higher Command, like that of 
eyery other Higher Command in this war, is not to occupy 
territory nor to get" within so many miles of" places in 
the newspapers, nor to parade through "conquered" 
towns, but to obtain a derision against the opponent: 
that is, to put as man." as possible of his armed men out of 
action with the smallest possible expenditure of armed 
men upon their own side 
fhis military object is necess.lrih' common to e"ery 
Higher Command in any war, hut it is peculi uly true in 
this war, and abo\'e all in the present critical ph,l
e of ,his 
war, that it is the object of the .4/licd Hig-h('r' Command..:.. 
\\ïth the .\ustro-Germans in their present situation: 
with the (;erman temperament what it is: ,,'ith the type 
of neutral opinion the enemy hopes to affect; and with 
the chance offered him b\' the baser Pre
s e, en in the 
Allied countries, the mere 'oc("updtion of territory and the 
parading of troops through occupied to\\ ns, has got a 
certain political \'aluc for the enemy's commanders, 
Strategically the
T were beaten long ago and they know 
it. Therefore, their remaining chance is largely political. 
But with the .-\lIies it is just the other way, Strategically, 
if we regard them as one indissoluble boù\', the game is 
already Ctheirs and has long been so; and the O
lC thing- 
that could imperil their ultimate victory would be allowing 
political considerations-the mere retention of a town or 
the mere advance Oyer territory-to interfere with their 
strategical conceptions. 
\ll talk, therefore. of the Russians "ad\'ancing on 
Lemb
rg "; of our hopes that they will "take" Lem- 
berg. etc,. of their being ff only so many miles from Lem- 
berg." are as fooli>>h and beside the mark. as the rubbish 
about tIlt' German,.; being" only four miles from the citadal 
of ,"erdun," The Ru
sians arc not out to ff take" 
Lemberg. but to disarm the .\ustrian forces 1ll as large an 
amount as possible. 
Xow, as we were saying last week. if they could get 
round south-\\'est\\'ard from the Luts!': region towards 
Lemberg. while the .\ustro-German central forces co,'ering 
Lemberg \\'ere still engaged far to the cast. they \\ ould 
ha"e a chance of cutting off great bodies of the enemy, 
fhere are two ways of di
anning any enemy deplo\'ed 
in front of you. One is to sma<.;h his organisation by a blow, 
the other i<; to envelop him 
o that he surrender
, The 
H.ussians ha"e accomplished a part, but only a part of 
their ta..,k in the first method. Their great blo\\ hdS put 
out 01 action ('ertaink IllOrf' than one-third of the Au::.tro- 
Germans bet\\ een tIle )Iarshes and the l{oumanian 
frontier. perhap
 nearer one-half, But they ha"e not 
destroyed tht' orgdui
ation in front of them an
' more than 
the enemy destroyed the RUs
ian organisation in his great 
dd, ance last veal'. To do that thev must somewhere trv 
and en\'elop
 The capture of the Bukovina (and 
C7ernowitz means that) puts them upon one flank of the 
main .\ustro-German forces in the centre, ,\n ad, ance 

outh\\drd ,1Ild \\e
t\\.lrd fwm the region of Lutsk 
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"'OlIld put them upon the other flank. "'ere their victories 
to the north and thp --outh sufficientl
. rapid and the 
retirement uf the \ustro-(
ermans in the centre suffi- 
cienth' tardy. the re
ult \\-ould be a great decision. The 
Austro-Gcnñan forces of the centre would be destroyed, 
The chances of obtaining such a great deci
ion in this 
regiun and at thi
 moment. are odd
 against. .\nd that 
for thi
 reason' That \\ hereas the .\ustro-Gcrman armies 
of the centre ha\'p a ma.;;s of excellent roads and tlut'C 
railway line
 whereb\' to retire towards the region of 
Lembèrg and reducp'their salient, the Russians, though 
well prO\'ided with communications upon their southern 
flank have upon their nurthern flank in the Lutsk region 
puor communication--, 
But it ma\" be a .;ked why in am' case are the Austro- 
German,> thus fighting so hård in the central section and 
holding in the hill country near Je7ierna. north-west of 
Tamopol: in the hill country just \\e
t of the 
trypa and 
so south to the Ðnie"ter? \ \'hy. e,;pecially, are the
' 
putting so great an effort for'\'d.rd in the region of 
Jezierna towards Tarnopol. if thi
 standing out eastward 
in the centre, while the Ru"sians ad\'ance "estward 
abo\'C and behind them, put,; th"m in peril? 
The an.;;\\ er to that question is the old answer. \\'hen 
you are pn:ssed upon your flanks, you ha\"e, if you are in 
sufficient force. a chance of breaking the enemy's centre. 
If we regard the .\ustro-German effort in front of Tamopol 
a" a .. holding up " of the Russian ad\'ance, we ha\'e got 
the situation absolutely toPs\'-tun'y, It is the Austro- 
(
ermans who are here attacking and the Russians, 
deliberatel\' less strong here than on the two wings, that 
are holding up the attack. 
The situation of this central portion at the moment of 
writing would seem to be as follows: 
Beginning at H.adzidlm on the frontier and uFo'1 the 
main road and railway between Lemberg and I )ubno 
(which \\"dS occupied by the Russians some day
, ago), thi., 
front crosses t1w frontier somewhere near Popm'ce, 
co\'ers, I think (but I am not certain) Zalosce-and then 
cuts the main ramopol-Lemberg road and rail\\'a
' in the 
hill country j u"t east of J eziema, It crosses the 
spcondary r,tilway from Tamopol to Lemberg due south 
of the puint where it crosses the main railway thpn 
run, along the l'pper 
trypa Yalle\' upon its eastern ,-ide, 
I think (at the mOIlL'nt of writing), crossing the stream 
rather Ie",> than hdlf-\\d\' duwn it-. length, The line 
run.; up the we,;t side of the 
trypa alon
 the \\ atershed 
to the east of Podhajce and so down to the Dniester, 
which stream it strikes somewhere quite duse to the 

trypa mouth, 
From this descnption t\\'o points will be apparent. 
First, that the .\u
tro-German central advance sector, 
the front of the big salient ,,'hich the Russians ha\"e forced 
upun them, is \'ery straight, running almost exactly along 
thp 
.
rd degree of eastern longitude from Greenwich, 
Serondh-, that there has bel'n no con'ipicuous Ru"sian 
ach'anre here 
outh of the Je/ierna region. rhere has 
1wen a certain ad,::anCl'. e
pecially in the effort of Buc7ac7, 
but cl"l'where, a" for instd.ncp in the neighbourhood of 
Tarnopol, there has been hardl
 any mo\'ement at all. 
Hut, as I h;l\'e 
aid, the right way to look at the thing 
i
 to concei\'e of it a
 an enemy thru.;t against the 
H.u'isian centre which the l{u:,
ians are holding up while 
the\' trv to get round tht' flanks. So long as it i.; held up 
we. need not bother about the strength of Bothmer \\'ho 
commancb here. fhe longer he stays so far fon\'ard 
the better for the \llied plan. But, unfortunately, 
whelw\'Cr he chou
L
 to fall back he ha... ample oppor- 
tunitie.... no lc
" than threc railwa\' lines and a whole 
n twork of good road" upon a frOlït of only 
ixty mile
, 


TI [E TRE
TINU FRO
T 


Thr.re. h nothing to :;>dd thi..; week ,,0 f,ll" a:' tlw npw" 
Teachinh LOJ1(lon upon TUl'''cla
' aftt'l noon ad\';mce" 1\S 
\\ ith rf'",ard to tht' po.;ition upon tht' Trentino front. 
The rim of the .\siago plateau i:; held thoroughly by the 
I talians and our Allies ha\ (' begun local rounter-ofkn--i\'p:, 
a" well. Austria has not attdincd tn the po 
es
ion of 
an\' ont' uf the mdin road..; t:',,
ential to a further de\ c1op- 
Im:nt of their plan, They are thoroughly held upon the 
Brentd. and the .\dig p , which \"alle\''' would gi\"e them. 
could tht.\, foret' them, a . ontinuous' Tailwav each a<; well 
a.;; a rnarL The\- han not C\ t'n het'n ablè to 1-,'ach the 
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CZERNOWI 
, 
seCOndd1"\' a\ cnue of communications which is afforded 
b\' the ròad from Rovereto to 
chio, 
- The Itdlians han' now thoroughly identified the whole 
of the Au
trian fffecti\"es acting between Arsiero and 
the Brenta: that is, the units now used in the most acti\"e 
fighting. <<,xeluding tho"c that are held up in the Bre
ta 
and .\dige valley. and those mas..;ed against the 
osma 
Ridge and in the \'allarsa. These unit.; total 15, bngades. 
of \\ hich six, if I am not mistaken, are mountam troops. 
. The I talian local counter-offensi\'es obtained their first 
successes on tilt' e\ el1ing of the 5th of June, a fortnight 
ago, during the stonn \\ hich ma
"ked, that nigl
t, These 
successt'''; took the fOlln of pusillng the Au
tnans do"n 
the northern slope of the rim bounding the upla
d plateau 
.in that portion of the rim lying west of the .\..;hco. East 
of the .\stico thp ,\u
trian" had the day before mastered 
the Cengio mountain, and occupied ali the Pa..s leading 
do\\ n to Cogollo, dS \\t. ha\ e said. fhere mlbt, therefore, 
ha\'t:' been a n'1"\- critical moment upon that Sunday and 
for a few days {oHm\ ing, but at the end of the week an 
Italian c0l1l1ter-offensi\'e reco\"ered the ravine and all the 
south-ea
tern 
lope" of the Cengio, In other words, the 
i"sue from the plateau do\\ n to the pld.in and the railway 
wa<., blocked b\' the Italian counter-offl'nsi\'e.;; .1 week ago. 
Coing further' ea
t\\ard the .\ustrian,> in the neighbour- 
hood of .\
iago claimed. on the ith of June, the foothill 
Lamerle which o\'erlook" the Plain of A
iago by about 
7 00 feet. This claim wa..; pdrt of the general policy of the 
enen1\ dirtdÌl'd from Berlin, wherebv, for "ome reason be"t 
kno\\ Í1 to themsel\'l'
. the enemy añnounc p ,", the occupa- 
tion of a position \\ hich he either has not yet 
eached, or 
\\-ill nen'r real'll, \t am" ratp, the I amerle hIll was not 
carried upon that \\ edne;dav the 7th of June, fhey were 
,;till fighting for it thre(' dd
'S later upon the loth, and 
npon that da\" the Italian brigade of Forli, \\ hich is com- 
posed of th.' 
,1rd and 44th regimenb (If the line. counter- 
dttacked and dro\',- the .\thtJian,; \\ith the ba\"onet down 

uch part of the hill as the\' had alrl'dd
; occupied, 
Further to tllP ('a
t again the effort of tht' Au;;trians to 
obtain the Rrl'nta d.t Y,llstang,l, the mo
t important 
!'flort of .lU, \\',l
 ,llso hca\'Ïly pushed upon thdt same da
T, 
\\'('dnesday, tht' ith of June. .\ brigade of Southern 

ld\'- \\ a... thro\\ n into the action, the 2nd regiment from 
Bo"nia and the 2.md from Gratz. The\' cdrried the 
11eletta and the nl'xt d,lY the mountain 'called Ca.;tel- 
gomberto, but there the' ad\'anc stopped, There hac; 
been, if anything, a 
light Italian read\'ancp in thi
 
neighbourhood and particularly at the top of the \" al 
Frl'nzd<i. 'H. BELLOC. 
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Your Splendid 


Work " 


By .Arthur Pollen 


I T must be c;ome time before Sir John Jellicoe's Jut- 
land dispatch reaches the Admiralt\", For the oper- 
ations involved a fleet fi,'e times as numerous as that 
which Nelson commanded at Trafalgar, and the 
fighting extended oyer an area more than a hundred 
ti
l1es greater, As contact was made with ,-on Hipper 
at 2,20 and the chase was not abandoned till het"een three 
and four on the following morning, the number and length 
of narratives to he written, examined and collated, 
imposes a long and difficult task hoth on the Admir
ls 
and Captains engaged, and finally on the Commander-
n- 
Chief and his staff, And pending the receipt of the dl';- 
patch, it is natural enough that there should ha,-e been 
no official statement made bv the Admiralt,", nor am' 
further information published other than flat deniaÌs 
of certain German inventions, The section of the puhlic, 
therefore, that is anxious to form right conclusions about 
naval events has had to look to contributions and corres- 
pondence of specialists for further light upon the many 
problems this great battle has set for solution, An ex- 
tremely interesting correspondence has been running in 
the coÌumns of the TÙnes, and many professional judg- 
ments have reached us from seamen in foreign countries, 
\Yhat is perhaps their most noticeable feature is the 
contrast between the unhesitating verdict of the foreign 
f'xperts and the somewhat diffident critirisms of 
native controversialists, Is it a becoming modest\' that 
explains the difference in the Briti"h attitude? fhere 
an', of course, exceptions, Sir Cyprian Bridge, for ex- 
ample, does not hesitate to de<;crihe the tartics of the 
hattle-cruiser fleet as perhaps the most brilliant rp- 
corded in naval history. He perceÎ\'es that these tartics 
were exactly designed to make possible that which actu- 
ally occurred, namely, the intervention of the (;rand Fleet 
in - a fashion that "as as masterlv as it \Va,> deci
in', 
There is no closer student of na"al h-istory or naval science 
than Admiral Bridge, and he would not speak as positiwly 
at, this if he were not exceedingh- 5ure of his ground. It 
i... a real pleasure to record his èoncurrence in the ,'iew 
expressed in these columns a fortnight ago, 
fhe more doubtful attitude taken by other writers 

eemc; to me to arise from two things. FÌrst, the original 
impression made by the Admiralty co1n1Iluniqué was that 
the action had been indecisive, And in spite of the dearer 
,i'iion that should have come with time, some writers, 
more by accident than by intention I think, hm"e said 
things that tend to perpetuate this illusion. Admiral 
Henderson, for instance, in calling attention to what I 
believe to be the second reason for confused judgment- 
namelv, the fact that the main forces on both'sides "en' 
widelÿ separated-has likened the engagement to that of 
:Mathews off foulon in I744, .\part from the bare fact 
that the British forces were di,-idcd on both orcasion
. 
there is manifestly no parallel at all, But it has misled 
others, notably ;\It. Leyland, who remind" us thdt the 
majority of ñaval actions ha\e been indecisi\'e, as if 
the Battle of Jutland were a case in point. Surely 
nothing more deci
ive than the recent battle can "ell be 
imagined, One of the most distinguished of German 
admirals, the Pre<;ident of the (;ennan Xa,'al League, \,on 
Koester, is dearly under no illusions whate\ er on this 
point, For 
peaking at a meeting of that extremely 
combatant body on Sunday last in Berlin, he explained 
that the ta"k before the (;erman Fleet was to protect 
Germany again<;t enemy attacks, to keep open thf' ocean 
thoroughfare", to destrov the enemv'<; trade, and in the 
highest degree damage - the cnemy- in re\-enge for hi... 
eftorts to starve (;ermany, \,"hat more damning com- 
ment on the Kai
er'., ddim to .1 <;ea ,ictorv could be 
uttered? Hi,; audience Illlbt IM\ (' been rùdcIy di
il- 
lu
ioned, For protecting (
prmany again...t hostile attdck 
ha') only one meaning, It is to forbid the u"e of thL c;ea 
to the eilemy a... a line of communication for his im"ading 
forn and it is immaterial whether the attack come
 
through France, or directly through a pomt "eized on the 
German coast. But 
ince the second 'H'eJ... in .\ugu"t, II)q, 


the British Anny has heen transported over the sea for the 
attack of Germany without. so far a
 is known, the los" 
of a single transport, though their numbers ha,'e heen 
incalculahle This part, then, of the (;erman Fleet's task 
has ne\"er been attempted, And the ocean thoroughfares 
",'ere closed before th{' first transport was "i',lL! Not 
';111ce the 6th August has a (;erman ship from 0\ ('rseas 
entered a German port. The third divi
ion of its dutie-. 
has, it is true, been essayed, Fifty-six Briti-;h ships were 
raptured or sunk hy surface craft in the short 1ì\'p month" 
before the last of the fugiti,'e (;erman rrui.;er.. "as run 
down and sunk off Juan Fernandez. The tale of suh- 
marine SUCcess was longer-hut so discreditahle that it 
had to he abandoned in the fdce of the prote
ts from thf' 

ivilised world, The last of von Koe.;ter's cLltagorit>-; 
I') reallv the most interesting-to do the" utmost damage 
to the enemy" Apart from the <;uhmarÌlll' campaign, 
how has the (-;ermany 
a\'y 
ought to discharge this 
dut\' ? 
And first, we must reali-;e that our BLlttlL' Crui<;pr 
Fleet stands in a relation to the Grand Fleet that has no 
parallel on the GermalI side, The (;rand Fleet without 
Sir David Beatty was undoubtedly superior in strength 
to the united German Fleet. We then could afford the 
luxury of di\'ision ships faster than the rest, because their 
fitness to .. lie in the line" was sacrificed to spped, 
Rut the enpmy "as in a different case. I t should 
long since have been recognised that a<; navif'<; onl\" 
e"ist to win Or dispute the command of the sea. anel 
that as command follows the \-ictory of the main 
force of one side Over the main forn' of the oth('r, 
Germany in setting up a navy should have concentrated 
her effort on producing the greatest amount IIf fighting 
force that her financial and other 
acrifices would gi,-e 
her. l'p to the completion of the Lutzow and the last 
of the l\.ocnigs the big ship na\y that Germany had 
actually built for herself consisted of si" battle cruisers 
and 17 battleships, Why did she build battIe-cruiser
 - 


Battleships v, Battle.cruisers 
Writing immediately after Sir Da\ id Beattv's pursuit 
of yon Hipper in 1Q15, I -pointed out that tIlt' most 
serious of (
ermanv's naval mistakes was her failurp to 
realise that no naval forces except those capablp of dis- 
puting command with our main forces could be of the 
slightest use to her. The armoured cruiser Blucchcr 
and her six battle cruisers can hardly ha\'e cost her le<;s 
than iI4,ooo,ooo sterling, This is a sum that \\ould have 
produced at least seven battles.hips. of which nVL coultl 
have been ready at the outbreak of "ar. Had they been 
ready, Germany might have had 21 or 22 Dreadnoughts 
in commission in August, 1<)14, at a time "hen we had 
onl" 20 in the Grand Fleet! She seems to have built 
the;e battle cruisers for the curious reason given by von 
KOl'ster, namely as in
truments of H'venge-engines of 
frightfulness, like Zeppelins and submarinð. that could 
wound the British even if useless for conquering them. 
Their whole employment from the beginning of the ,\ar 
has been consistent with this theory, and it was an em- 
ployment that on e,-ery occa
ion risked their cxistencp. 
Xo doubt the extreme care with which the se'"eral rd.Ìds 
on Yarmouth, Scarborough and then Lowestoft were 
arranged, reduced those risks to a minimum, But the 
Iisk was there and had it materialised should have been 
fatal. But for an accident to Lion the adventure of 
January 2-1-th must certainly have been fatal. 
The German disposition at Jutland risked them once 
more, and this time quite fata]]\', They "ere risked 
bf'cau:,e it was the e
sence of the (
e]man plan to fight a 
partial action-useless if it succeeded, I uinou
 if 
it failed, If three are destroyed, von Hipper's squadron, 
as a squadron, ceasps to exist, e\-en if the Hilldcnbcrg 
i<; finallv commissioned and got ready for action. 
But. the point to bear in mind is this, "a<; thprf 
:->oll1ething in the type that made thi-; riskinf' of the 
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squadron inevitable? The German could see nothing 
in speed but the capacity to ,;trike a blow and run 
a\\av before the counter -stroke could fall. It i" a 
fatal misrcadin
 of theory, The '\ aluc of 
pepd in a 
fighting unit is proportioned not to its adudl pan, but 
to the effecti\ eness of the lighting power that the !-peed 
ddin'rs at the deci
i\"c point If it delin'r,; the 
triking 
force at an indecisiye point- namely, to bombdrù bathing 
machines-speed is a deception, It only hdps you to 
nm a\\ay, It is the strategy of the gutter snipe. It is 
not m<\gnificent, neither is it war. But I am not at all 
rertain that it i,> not failure to appreciaté this curiou., 
(
erman perversion of sea doctrine, that explains much 
of th(' recent criticism of British 
trategy and tacticc; 


The King's Yerdict 


But '\\hatever the origin of our doubts the time ha,> 
SUI elv come now \\ hen they can bl' laid to rest. Though 
\\t' IÌaw not Sir .John .T;'lIicoe'
 dispatrh, though tl}(' 
Admiraltv i
 ::.till 
ilent. \H' 11a'\'e yet in the pa<.,t week had 
one judgment on the battle -namd
, the King'..;- 
\\hich ha., a value quite apart from the fact that it is 
('xpressed aftf'r the fullest information that anvone can 
p05se"s, and i" the judgment of one trained to di-;- 
pa..;sionate impartiality. For in naval matter,> the King 

peaks \\ ith an authority that is 
omething mOrl than 
}{oyal. All his early life was spent under the "hitf' 
Ensign, and since he relinquished active 
en'ice in thl-' 
jlet't hi
 intere"t in 11a\'al ....cienre has been as profound 
and sustained as his training "as tborou
h, \\'hen 
then he has \'isited both section,> of the British fleet, 
and expre..,ses his judþ:.ment at the end of it. it is 

omething more than phra..;es of cerem()n
' that \\ e hear. 
.. l'nfavourable weather conditions," His 1Iajesty sav"-. 
"and approaching darl-..nes-;, pre'\'ented that complete 
result "hich you all expected, But you did all that was 
po<.,<.,ible in the cirnunst, anCe'> Yon drove tht:. enem
' 
1I1to his harbours and inflicted on him verv "e"ere los,.,('s 
and 
'ou added another page to the glorious traditions of 
the British navy, 
of }'ott could do 110 more, and for \'our splcndid - 'ork I 
t hl'llzll 'VOlt," 
Especially important are these \\ord:-, from the fact 
that the King himself adopts what tho
e "ho had am' 
belief in the navy might haye guessed for themselve" 
to be the true reason why the" major portion' -as the 
seen-tan' of the )Iarineamt modestlv sair 1 -'1f the 
(
erman force<.; regained their port
, "His 1Iajesty is 

ati<.;fied that it "a,> only the ill fortune of a falling fog 
t ha t saved the German battle fleet. Some critics ha\ e 
urged us not to L'XCtbe our ill success by pleading ill luck, 

ot this wa,", the\' tell u
, lie
 the road to yicton", But 
t he manly thing is, seeing things a,., thev are, to' tell the 
truth about them, And the truth of the battle of Jutland 
i-- 'ìimple. Had the mist not inten"ened ten minutp<.; after 
the Grand Fleet came into action, tlw German fleet, 
in,,-tead of being onl
r defeated, demora1i-;ed and ùamaged, 
"ould han' bepn utterly de
troyed. 


The Fruit of Yictory 


Th.:-re i,> some dio.;appointment that our victory has 
not yet re
u\ted I
I some den'lopment pafpabl
" 
favourabk to the Alhed caust:, ..h to this, two thing.... 
may be said, First. therf' i<; nothing Wf' can do now to 
embarra<;s our enemv that we haye not ah\a\"--, sincp 
the first day of war, been perfectly free and abie to do. 
Secondly, our di"appointment is nothing at all compared 
with that of the Germans-\\ho also, it must be remem- 
bered, have won the same battle .\nd now" e should not 
havt: long to wait for the fruit
 of victory. For no le
 ; a 
per<;on dm
 ){r. Balfour has said that it is open to us to 
dr
w the, hnes of our 
Iockade with greater stringency. 
It IS 
 thmg that c
rt
mIY,can, be done with advantag 
And If 1Ir, Balfour mSI,>ts, It "Ill be done. But need \\ e 
have waited till \\e had beaten the German Fleet bcforp 
duing everything that was po

ible -: A;:. the American 

ote, pub1i<.;hed last 1Ionday, reminds us, We are not 
pretending to blockade even now, If d. naval ,"ictor\" 
inspire<.; the First Lord of the .\dmiralty to e ''?: on die 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to a bolder course it 
"ill arlvance th,' final Yictory materially, But I mn"t in
ist 
that it i,; not the militar) rbults of die Battle of .Jutland 


that \\ill haw made the more eftcctiw policy po sible. 
If the more effectivt' polin: folio"..;. it will 
huw that. for 
uo.;., the moral effect..; of victory han> been more im- 
portant. 
It ha., been under,.,tood thd.t WI haH' hesitdted to 
u"" our "ea }>'''' er to the full, becau
' it cmed better 
th,lÌ thl' enemv 
hould bt. le\'ictualled than the nentrals 
offended, If the battle ha., 
ent do\\n German stock 
and made ours 30ar, if it has turned the Foreign Office 
and the QUd.i d'Orsa\' into departments of war in<.;tead of 
conciliation, then "e must expect great things to happen, 
There is nothing in}Ir. Lansing's Xote about the mail,;; 
to make our ,>tatesmen pan"... if thev are really contem- 
pld.ting drastic action. For )Ir. Lansing-who \\ rote, 
remember, bdore the decisive battle was fought -in 
admitting the belligerent right to verif\" the b(ma tides 
of all mail packeb. as he docs, brings 'back the actual 
disrus<.;ion to what is the main point in all the pre' 10US 
American Xote
, namely, the lo
" and anno\"anc" whirII 
neutrals 
nfft'r, not hom our right, but from onr 
actual metho(b of excrci
ing it. America has not yet 
admitted. and it is suppo
ed will not admit, thelt ships 
\\ ith the hold-capacity of those of to-day simph' cannot 
be searched at sea, \"hen I sa\' that thpy ca1lnot, I dt> 
not mean that it is litcrall\' impossible, because if there \\'as 
no other wa,' of doing it. the im;p<;tigation would han' to 
be made, and made if nere"..;arv, in mid ocean, But it 
can onlv be done at an inconveñience to all concernt:ù, at 
a 10'; , òf time infinitely greater than is cau"ed by taking 
ships into port. There is besides the risk from ..;ub- 
marines. which would be greater for the neutral 
hip 
under examination than for the cruiser; for the crni"er 
\\ ill be armed, The issue beÌ\H'en the Allie:, and the 
l"nited States is not then really the sanctity of the mails 
any more than the real is
ue over the so-called blockade 
i<.; our right to prevent goods from reaching Germany 
under the admirable American doctIine of the ,. con- 
tinuou,,- voyage," The i".;,ne i<.; \\ hether mahing neutr<ll 

hip<; enter"R
iti
h port" to be searched is a Ju<.;titìable 
dpplicd.tion to changed conditions of rulð that, thuugh 
con
tanth' qUf'stioned, were firmlv e
tablished under the 
old conditions, X 0 doubt this contrO\ ersv pre<;ents 
serious difficulties and must be conducted on the .\llie:,' 
side with skill and tact if strained relations with America 
are to be avoided. For strained relations--especiallv 
at election tImes-are quite conceivable even when there 
is no i
sue so paramount a" questions of life and death. 
ju
tice and humanitv, On aU such matters the recOld 
of the Allies is absoÌutdy clean, So far as we are con- 
c('rned the freedom of thè seas from murder, torture, and 
outra(.,e has been absolute, That in hitting at our enemY 
we have caused some neutrals se\ en' damage to trade and 
property, it would be idle to dispute, But other neutrals 
-and of tIll' same nationalitv 'as the sufferers from our 
interferenc-e-havt: done a
toriishingly \\ ell out of tht:. Allie;. 
Our command of the sea has created for the Cnited States 
a foreign trade prodigious beyond all precedent and 
lucratiye beyond aU belief. If the totallosstS sutfered by 
.-\merica are balanced against the total .\merican profit, 
the net gain-which the citizen,> of the Cnited State<; o\\e 
to the effecti\'e protection that the British 
a\'y extends 
O\'er their export trade-wjll be recognised as one of the 
most a,.,tounding of all the features of a war, each of who,.,e 
features i5 without precedent. Tlw pre.;,ent controversY 
is hardly one over \\hich the public will have to alarm 
itself, unless indeed, it becomes the intert::st of one of 
the contðting parties in \merica to make election capital 
out, of it. But as both Republicans and Democrat-- are 
commending their candidak on a programme of peace with 
honuur, it 5eems unlikely that it would be the busine
5 of 
either to make a fighting issue of the war. 


Submarines Again? 
There is far more likelihood that Germany will take 
ad\ antage of the enthusiastic pacifism of the candidates 
to re\'i'\'e the submarine attack on British and neutral 
.,hipp
ng, Von Koester and the FTc
sinl1ige openly 
urge It. Indeed an attack of sorts on neutral shipping 
ha" alrtady begun, Two :'{orwefTian steamers werf' 
unk 
by c;ubmarine on June qth oH the C0ast of Holland, 
One pd.per says six have bl-'en 5unk in June, The Orkcdal 
\\ a" bound from ]{ú"ario tú Aalbol1" \\ ith a carro of mailf'. 

othing JIlOle neutral can \\Lll be imagined, 
hL helll 
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not apparently touched at a British port and the destruc- 
tion off the Dutch coast seems to han' been purely wanton. 
);0 warning was gin'n and the erew WE're left ,to ,sh
ft 
or 
themseh'es, The Bure bound from London to ( hnstlama, 
was also sunk without warning and one of the Crew was 
killed. One British steamer the ElmgrO'i.'e was sub- 
marined earlier in the month, and the Dalc{!.arth on tllt-' 
eve of the battle, but we ha\ e no information as to 
whf're these outrages took place,. ' 
On the other hand, attacks on tradmg vessels 111 the 

\fediterranean appear to have slacked off the last 
fortnight. The almost complete stoppage of atta
ks 
here and their recrudescence in the Xorth Sea are pU.lzhng 
phenomena, Has .-\merica iI
terv
ned, and ,have the 
Austrian and German submannes m the :\IedIterranean 
conformed to the conditions imposed on Germany in 
:\Iav? Or have the measures we have concerted with 
Frånce and Italy, for extirpating the undersea pest, 
proYed effective? Are 
 the c:tta
ks, on, the Elmgro'i.'e, 
Orkedal and Bure in the 
orth Sea mdlcatIve of a German 
intention to revive the attack in home waters? For the 
moment, we simply do not know, Bnt, as was poin
ed 
out in these columns when Berlin ga\'e the undertakmg 
on :\Iay 
th, it was one that ,woul? only b
 kept so long 
as German\' is afraid of .\mencan mten'entlOn, Indeed, 
one of the' embarrassments that the claim to victory 
on :\Iay 31st has brought on the Germ
n GO\-ernment. is 
that it is urged by the Jingoes to renve the ,sub
1anne 
war! Do the Presidential election and the lInmmence 
of trouble in :\lexiro afford the opportunity? 
Perhaps the only immediate result of the Jutland 
battle has been that the Allied Powers haw at last had 
the courage to bring naval pressure to bear, on Greece, 
The position there i.. no doubt obscu
e, 
ut If, a
 seems 
probable, the Greek Government IS bemg bulhe(
 
y 
Cerman agent:-; into unfriendly course,;, the remedy IS m 
our hands, Greece depend,> on the sea for a great deal 
more 'than her food, Her shipping is at once the most 
important and most lucrative p,art of her wealth, and 
A thens is the only European capItal that can be reached 
by gunfire from the sea. There is not evidence enol
gh 
V(-t to, say whether the recent skirmish off the Swedbh 
èoa;:;t-when a fe\\ Russian destrovers sank and dro\'e 
a..;h
re some Germ'ln transports and'scattered their armed 
('.;;corts-is another by-product, Xothing is more pro- 
bable than that the Germans have been compelled to 
call in their light craft from the Baltic, for the e....cdlent 
reason that they are no longer able to support them, 
There is indirect e\-idence that this must be so, for the 
pres,; of Berlin has been clamourOl
s. as to sim!lar measures 
havinO" been taken bv the BrItIsh .-\dnllralty, Huw 

 .... ... 
dri\'en these gentry are fur proofs of their nctory IS 
f'\'idenced bv the reception they have given to one of 
the most interesting examples of public spirit that we 
have ..;een during this war. In the course of the last week 
three admirals. Sir Ceoq;e Egerton, Sir Frederick Ingle- 
field. and Sir Arthur Farquhar have retired to make rOOl
1 
for the promotion of youngt'r men to flag rank. TI
elr 
example has been follo\n
d by no le;,s than tha'e captall1s, 
promoted to rear-admiral's rank in consequence, of 
yacancies so created. In addition, Rear-Admirals 
Hood and Arbuthnot and Captain 
owerby lla\'e died 
the death of heroe;:;-so that there haye been many 
yacancies to till, 
('yeral yery distinguished officers 
thus rea.h the rear-admiral's list, tlw most conspicuous 
among,;t them being Commodore \\ïlliam Goodenough. 
The Gennan papers represent these retirements and 
promotion;, as proof of the drastic changes in the 
.. higher command of the Briti..;h Xavy," that the 
Admiralty has recognised as nece
sary in consequence of 
the disasters that bpfell us on the _
I;,t :\Iay, It i
 a 
<,tatement on a par \\ ith the suggestion that the British 

an' i<.; capable of picking up a German torpedo, adapting 
it t,; a British torpedo tube, and of firing it-all in les, 
than a week-from sOl11e il1\'i;,ibie craft at a stationary 
I hItch liner, sO as to bring the Germans into trouble! 

tatel11ents as fooli
h as these arc usually associated 
with nur<>eries and asylums, ARTJl\'R POLLIO:\" 
JJ r. Pollen's article in (Jur last iSS/le u as submitted Ùl 
the- ordinar\' course to the Press Burcau, b'lt the Censor's 
corrections ''iure onlv reeeit'ed iust be/ore 'lve went to press. 
lonsequcntlv J[ r, Pollen had 110 time to ræise the article 
and there u'as an incvitable ÙlterruptÙm in the argu- 
mmt, It has happened to a less ntt'llt again this 'it'eck. , 
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Italian Artists and the \Var 


G ER:\L-\XY is engaged in a war by land and sea, 
and the Allies are determined that it shall end, 
\\ hen it does end, in her defeat. Thereafter, we 
are told a new war of trade and commerce will 
begin, wherem Germany counts on success, "e merelv 
record this fact and express no opinion, But there IS yët 
, another war in progress; the full effe.t of which can only 
be guessed at, though Germany has already realized the 
danger. It is war by the cartoonists of whol11 Rae- 
maeker,; is the protagonist. Go this week to the Leicester 
Galleries in Leicester Square and see the pitiless satire 
in which Italian painters have depicted for all time the 
barbarities, falsehoods, heartless cruelty and carnage 
of Germany, How can lÙtltltr withstand these attacks? 
"ïll Germans ever be able to huld up their heads again 
in the face of these pictures? It seems impossible, 
In the f3.r gallery there are some wonderful paintings 
of- warfare on the High Alps, For the first time many 
a Briton who gazes on these pictures will realise the 
titanic difficulties which the Italian armv have had to 
o\'ercome, LudO\'ico Pogliaghi, a weU-"known Italian 
painter, was the only artist permittted to yisit the .\rmy 
that is fighting among the Dolomites; he has made good 
USf' of his opportunity, The effect is most impre
sive, 
and after looking on his work one comes awa
T wIth a 
new sense of the stupendous efforts which our brave 
Italian Ally is making in the common cause, On page 
19 of this issue we reproduce two photographs <;>f these 
glorious paintings, which arc executed entirely m grey 
tones; this tends to augment the grandeur of the scenery 
and to emphasise the perils of tlH' snowy mount
ins. 
In this issue :\h, \rill In\-in, the distinguished Amencan 
war correspondent, describes the \lpine 1ìghting, and 
these pictures illustrate and elucidate his article. 
In rcviewing this exhibition we rdrain purposely from 
dealing with it merely from the point of al:t: Splendid 
though the art is, it takes a secondary positron to th(' 
political influencc which these pictures must exert for all 
time, Horrible are 'man\' of them, with a haunting i 'lOrror. as 
for instance thc Lusita;,ia, The ship sinks un the horizon; 
tIlt' Kaiser wades to land pursued by a shoal of jdl
'-fi,sh, 
the body of each fbh, a skull, and th
 soft te!ltades chng 
round his ankles, Here one reco
J1Ises a ntal present- 
ment of the Lusitallia crime ; ne\
er until the S
'J. gin's 
up its dead will the Kaiser be able to .free his nan?c 
from that de3picablc murd
'r. rhere is grIm hun
our I,n 
(
ulia's caricature of IÙng Constantine, whu holdmg Ius 
Queenip his arms cries piÚ-'ously to the Entente Po\\ers 
 
.. You hm'e taken 
alonika, vou have taken my country, 
U, wh\' don't YOU take mv wife too 
.. (
olia, all of 
whose 'cartoons' are striking
 is the editor of the satirical 
journal, II Xl/mao, published in Turin, before \\:ar was 
declared he was threatened personally by the (,erman 
Colony for his daring work. An e\'en more famous 
journãlist and cartounist is Cala
tara" who attacked 
the :\Iiddle Europe Po..\ ers so scatlungly 111 the 
omdn 
jouinal L'.-l.siIlO, that he was proseclltecl,b
' the (,erman 
and .\ustrian Embassies. The pro..,ecutlOn, needless to 
say, fell to the ground when war opened. Tlw cartoon 
which led to this diplomatic attempt to suppress the 
powerful art of Galant,ara is exhibite
 here-:Xo, 12+- 
The Two Butchers. It IS not a pretty picture; It expresses 
an awful truth in terrible fashion, 
This extraordinary power of expression is a distinctive 
attribute of the,;e Italian cartoonists, Xo matter whether 
their work is pathetic or humorous, pitiful ?r brutal, it 
clutches the mind with a ne\\ force: the dped It reprt'c;ents 
i.; visualised henceforth in the form of the' painting, 
They enter into tlw soul of things, and for this rea<>on 
their work is endurable, Is it pure chance that no great 
cartoonist has arisen to defend (
erman methods of 
warfare but that all han' concurn'd in denouncing them 
to the f
1I1 strength of tlll'ir pù\wrs. :\I
y' we l1?t rel theI 
spe in this the truth that art is on the side of n
hteous- 
ness and that we mav e\'er re1\' on its support in tho<;e 
thing.; which make for the riglit ad\'anc
 <;>f civil!sation 
aud the true progress of mankind, It I'; Impossible tc 
belieye that thelKaiser would e\'er han' dared to ad\'ocaÍt 
" frightfulness," had he tllt' least idea that the abo
11Ïna- 
tion he let 1003e would haunt the picture galknes 01 
Europe for all time, Thi... is to be his pnni...hment or. 
cart h, a hell of his o\\'n making. 
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Germany's Mistakes 
2.-Political 
By Colonel Fcyler 


[In the preceding article, Colonel Fe\'lcr, the (cell- 
knvwn military critic of tltc ff Journal de Génè,'e," 
began an etamination 01 the mistakes (,'hidl, in his 
oPinivn, 'lcill lead to the de/cat of Germall\', He 
divided these mistakes ill to three classe::, -slategical. 
political alld moral-and in his jìrst article þub'ished 
two weeks ago, he eonjilled himsell to the strategical, 
He held 1l was a serious b!ullder for Germall\' to cross 
to th' left b:.mk oi tlte JJ elise, 1'.e" to illí.'Gde Belgium, 
it wasted '/.'awab'e time, ulldul\' ntellded the Iront 
and increased the lilies vf comillullication through an 
enem\' countr,', Inother serin/ts mistake ,cas the b'Ù1l1 
1'ush 'forward bct(C'ccn Paris and T"crdun that preceded 
the bailie 0/ the .1Iarlle. In this article Colonel 
Feylcr passes on to GelÏllany's political mistakes 


H .\ YH\G in the preceding article discussed the 
strategical and tactical mistakes which han' 
seemingl
' been committed by the German 
.\rmics, \\e may now amplify our conclu
ion
 
by a study of the political mistakes committed by the 
GeIman Covernment. " 
Having to fight on two diametrically opposite fronts, 
(
ennany, for very good reasons, resolved at first to 
stand On tlU' defen
in' in the East and to put forward 
all l
e
' effort in the \rest. 
Iilitary and geographical 
cundItron:" to say nothing of the help of Au
tria-Hungar
'. 
fa\'oured such a cnurse; \\ hilst the Id.tter looked after 
the South, the Cermans nwrdv had to consider the 
northern part of the Rus:,ian 'front, where territOi ial 
cundition" in Ea'-'t Prus,ia gave excellent defcn"i\'c 
f,lcilities to troop'i \\'ho h.ld been thoroughly tr,lÏned in 
that di
trict, .-\ very 
mall proportion of the active 
force:" 
uftic('d to form the kernel of defence in the Ea4, 
\\-hilst almost the whole actiye ,lImy could be hurled at 
the French. 
N umcrical Superiority 
Germany was tlm.., in md.rked numerical superiority on 
the \\' estern front. Of the twenty-t\\ 0 active corps of 
France, three at least \\'ere immobilised in watching Ital
', 
namely the qth and IStll in the Alps and thp lqth in 
)Jorth Africa, for althou
h not directly participating- 
in the \\ ar, Cermanv rould count on Italy's attitude 
haying a hampering effect on France. S"ome troops 
dlso would ha\'c to be left for the policing of Paris and 
the army of occupation in :\Iorocco could only be \\ith- 
drawn 
lo\\h-, if at all, Germanv could count on a 
sperially speedy advance, thanks to the faultless regu- 
larity of her railways and to the minutely org-anised 
perfection of tho
e elements of her arm v that worked 
behind the actual firing line, both of which arc factors of 
capital importance to d. ..,peedy mobilisation and, con- 
centration. 
\\llcreas the Great General Staff was under no illu- 
sion as to the German po\\'er in these matters, it fell into 
a complete error as regards Italy, where German diplo- 
macy showed an une:\.ampled failure. I talv was not 
long in realising that hcr partners in the Triple Alliance 
had not met their engagements towards her, and conse- 
q uently felt herself [('leased from her engagements to\\'ards 
tlH'lll, I talian public opinion, too, showed in no uncertain 
manner, not onl
' it-; repugnance to tight on the 
ide of 
\u
tria, but a di..,tinct hope uf the {'oIlctp..,e (If that PO\\er, 
tllll
 enabling the French (
ener,tl 
tdff to bring into 
U'ie. \\Ïthout much hesitation, the d.rlll\' of the ,\Ips a'i 
\\ ell as the .\frican troops, This con;tituted a second 
blnw to Germany's original plans, 
The passage to thp left bank of the 
Ieuse-in fact, the 
inv,hion of an
' part of Belgium- "eems to han' provided 
yet another blo\\', Its effect:, were threefold. namely, a 
decrease in the superiority of numbers. d. lo
" of time, 
and an 
ndication to the .\Ilies of the enemy's plan, 
NotwIthstdnding, one is tempted to bclie\'c that this 
pIal). was not too evidunt to the French; of course, this 
is mcre h, pothc"i
, ,b \\l
 know too little of thÓr initial 


concentration and subsequent mo\ ements to be able 
to form more than a vague impres
ion. The impression 
remains, howe\'er, that the French attributed to this 
mo\'ement too little importance; they seem to hdve 
anticipated the enemy's main attack cast of the :\Ieuse, 
Furthermore, their oftensives in .\lsace and in Lorraine 
lead one to belie\"(' that their concentration and deploy- 
ment were not carried out against the enemy's principal 
effort, In consequence, the loss of time on the (
erman 
side was of less ad\'antage to the French than might have 
been the case, although tillS loss was immediately 
apparent in the delay to the armies of Lorraine and 
Lu:\.embourg, which were obliged to wait for the arri\'al 
into line of their marching wing-: whereas more \\ eight 
was given to the French offensi\'e in Lorraine which 
helped to attenuate the violence Qf the enemy's attack. 
The Belgian Army 
The damage done to the German plans through the 
upsetting of the balance of numbers was, on the other 
hand, immediate and marked, The German Staff had 
thro\\,[1 the whole Belgium .-\nllY into the arms of the 
.-\Ilies, thus giving th
 latter 150,000 unexpected rein- 
forcements, and even incurring losses in that same act. 
The most significant point is the ignorance manifested 
bv the German Staff of the technical and moral vdlue 
of its ne\\' enemy: noh\ ithstanding the undoubted 
superiority in military education of the German soldier 
as compared with the Belgian. it was necessary to detach 
considerable forces to deal with the latter, who even then 
succeeded finally in making good his escape, 
.\s a last con
equence, and a consequence that pro\'eJ. 
the .third and most serious bh)\\ to the Austro-(
erman 
plans, this act procured for France, over and above 
Italv's neutrality and Belgium's Armv, the formidable 
as:,istance ùf Great Britain, The Gèrman Staff were 
highly indignant and poured forth all the vials of their 
wrath against the English, 
Surely this was puerile they had better reserwd 
their indignation for themselves, for all the evidence 
goes to prove that they alone were responsible for throw- 
ing away, one after another. their best trump-cards. It 
\\as not upon England's ad\"ice that Italy gave France 
a free hand in the Alps, I venture to think that this 
result was rather due to the Emperor \\ïlliam's pro- 
clamation of his intention to establish a German world- 
hegemony: and if the German generals resolved to 
violate Belgian neutrality without regard to the attitude 
of England, surely the fault lies not at England's door. 
Britain's Intervention 
In effect, Great Britain's inter\Tention did not at the 
outs<'Ì serioush' disturb the numerical balance, for General 
French's Army' \\'dS not strong in numbers and does not 
seem to have d.rrived in line until the last moment. It 
constituted none the less a heavy blow to Germany's 
plans, 
It will be obser\"ed that all these circumstances, which 
disturbed the original German plan of campaign by 
minimising their initial preponderance in numbers, were 
ultimately due to þolitieal blunders, that is so say to 
German diPlomatic dc/cats, and that every political 
trump thrO\\ n away by Germany was a strategical 
trump gained by her enemies. 
The resnlb can after all not be totally surpri
ing. 
Germal1\"s enemies blame her chiefly for her" militarist" 
go\"ernn1ent, upon which, they throw the responsibility 
for the present world-conflict. History must be left 
to prow how much or how little this charge is founded, 
but it can be taken for granted that the diplomatic 
ddedts as abo\'e enumerated were chiefly suffered as a 
resnlt of subordinating diplomatic questions to the 
strategical neces
ities of the General Staff rather than to 
tll(' dictates of Higher Policy. To this extent, therefore, 
(;II\'crnment \\'as certainly under the guidance of the 
Gener<tl 
taff, and it \\-d.S an essentid.lly dcfccth'e guidance. 
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The 


Adventures of Richard 


Hannay 


By S. P. B. lVlais 


" It's mvful fWI: you just indulge the Pleasure of your 
/zeart, tlzat'!> all, no trouble, no strain, 110 wrÜing, illst drive 
alonr:: as the 'ords come and the pen 'will scratch," 
ROBERT Lons STE\ r;x"'ox, apropo" of " Treasure 
Island. " 


, 


T HERE is more than a little of the spirit of 
Stevenson in all :\1r. Buchan's novels, and we 
can imagine him saving, after writing The 
Thirt\'-Sine Steps, just what Stevenson said on 
completing TreasUle 1 slal/d, \Ye ,do 
esire book" of 
adventure, romances, but no man \\-111 WrIte them for us, 
It must be " awful fun" to sit down and indulge the 
pleasure of your heart for once without -thought of 
accuracy and imagine yoursel! sud.denly caught 
p in, a 
whirh\ind of adventure, deClphenng codes wInch \nll 
disclose diabolic Teuton plots directed against the heart 
of England, running wildly from a relentless foe who 
dogs your steps o'er crag and fen, o'er moor and torrent 
\\ ith aeroplane and motor car. whose secret agents seek 
to deloy you into lonesome places so that they may do 
yOU to death, running your head into the craftily con- 
èeakd noose on1\' to escape bv a fraction of a second 
with your life and more valuabie information, 
\Yhat does life hold in store more ecstatic than those 
moments when vou confront and even converse amicablv 
\\ith those who "are mO\ing heaven and earth to find yoù 
in the guise of a Scots roadmender ? 
)11'. Buchan is a wizard with his pen, and what is more 
a Scots wizard. He makes you scent again the in- 
\ igorating- \\ ind
 of the Highlands, he takes you back in 
the 
pirit to those blue-tinted mountains whirh even we 
unimaginative 
ao.;senachs cannot resist peopling \\ ith 
Bro\\ nie,; and PÜ..ies, his word-pictures make you thrill 
just in the same way that the sound of the pipes played 
on the far side of a lone loch make vou thrill; in a word. he 
telkes vou right out of yourself so. that your overstrained. 
overtii'ed body at la
t 'begins to take rest and your soul 
is soothed as if with the touch of some cool, loving, uu- 
seen hand. 
\\ e shall not easily forget that day when we first lighted 
on the initial instalment of The Thirty-Ninc Steps in 
" Blclck\\"ood's" or " 
laga," as its lovers more commonly 
call it. Who on earth was" H, de V."? In three minutes 
we were enthralled. in fi\'e \\'e had forgotten war, the call of 
dinner, the work that shrieked to be done, our wives and 
families, our debts and duties, our multifarious troubles 
all the cankers and cares of a wear v \\ orld : 
we had become one with that ardent traveller -Richard 
Hcmnay, \\ho was so bored by the monotony of London 
that he gave half-a-crown to a beggar because he yawned, 
\\"e were back in the golden days of youth, the time 
when we lay flat on the furze-clad Devon cliffs, over- 
looking the red loam and the sky-blue sea with our much 
be-thnmbed and battered but never-suflìciently-to-be- 
read copy of Trca!>ltrc Island in front of us, dreaming of 
pirates and Black Dog, of the Black Spot and John 

ih'er, of" pieces of eight' and a derelict ship while the 
wave'" lapped the golden sands far below to the nen-r- 
ccasing tune of" Yu-ho-ho and a bottle of rum," Seldom 
indeed is it given to us to recapture even for a fleeting 
instant the fir:>t fine careless rapture of childhood's day
 : 
hut the more we stri\"e to attain this happiness the more 
du
i\"e it bCLOmes. John Buchan in The Thirtv-Sillc 
Strþs :,UCl eed
 as no \\ riteI' of romance has ever 
ucceeded, 
\ 11 too soon \\ as the delicious mor"cl finished: the 
Editl)r,> of .Ua-ga had whet our appetite: \\'e could 

carcely believe it possible that we must \\ait for 31 days 
before we could hope for another taste of this gorgeous 

torv. 'YP thought seriou<.;ly of writing to the author 
implor ing him to have merc
' upon liS and reli('\'l' liS of 
our al1'\i..t\' about Snldd:,'r and the Black Stont' and thl' 
)]1e,.lI1ing of all tho"'" CI 
 ptic phra<.,p..; \\ hich had cau<.,ed 
u>.; ...hivel", /'\ en to the \'cry marrow, But no that \\ ould 
not be playmg the game, we had let oursclws in for this 
agonv of e},pectation and \\l.. mu:'>t wait. 
TIll' sl'rond d.nd third in
talmenb at la
t came after an 
age of ::,celrccly be.lrablc length, and wc could be seen 



\'ith our eye.. glued to the printed page, turning over as 
If our own fate were to be sealed on the first line of the 
succeeding one. How the very titles of the chapters 
rom,ed us to \\Ìld anticipation, "The ::\Ian \\"ho Died," 
.. The Adventure of the Literary Innkeeper," "The 
Adventure of the Radical Candidate," " The Adventure 
of the Spectacled Roadman," "The Adwnture of the 
Bald Archæologist," "The Coming of the Black Stone" 
and not one of them but far exceeded our most 
sanguine hopes. 
Before the \\ar we gave scant attention to any but 
t!
e problem novels, "'e revelled in the artistry of 
(.tlbert Cannan, Hugh \\"alpole, Arnold Bennett. Compton 
)Iack
nzie, D, H, Laurence, and all the host of younger 
n,ovehs
s who were all out to smash contemporary tradi- 
tions, Iconoclasts who sought to make us see that our 
gods were mere tinsel. our conception of love senti- 
mentality and only a travesty of the real thing. \Ye 
were content to see ourselves in these feckless irresolute 
heroes and commonplace rather ugly heroines who 
fought for freedom and made a horrid mess of their lives 
in the doing of it. \\'e admired them as bra\'e realists 
who shunned nothing in their endeavour to depict us as 
we really \\"ere, 
Then came the \\ar with its change of values, What 
was incredibly unreal and mclodrat
atic in 1912, became 
the ordinary incident of e\Try-day life in H}15 and con- 
versely, what we had looked upon as a photographic 
representation of life in Il}13 looked simply silly in the 
light of what had happened to each of Il
 during the year 
follO\\ing it. The consequence of all thi
 \\'a
 that we 
came to regard the novel as a more and more decadent 
branch of Iptters; something had to come in to take its 
place, It \\ a<; not that we ceased to havp a need for litera- 
ture, }{ather did we require the 
olace of books more 
than ever. The sales of our popular novelists fell to 
almost nothing, but poetry, biography, history, and 
philusophy began to boom, 
It wa
 at this point that John Buchan stepped into 
the breach \\Ìth his new romance, .. \\ here the incident..; 
defy the probclbilities and march ju...t inside the borders 
of the possible." But as in these days the \\ildest tiction,> 
arc so much less improbablt:, than the fach he .. caught 
on " at once, and is now not likely to rela)\. his hold on 
the great mass of readers, . It wa
; a daring move on his 
part, 
Except for )far
' Johnston no one could claim of late 
years to ha \ e written a .. romano'" couchpd in even 
respectable English. Yet John Buchan descends into 
the lists \\ ith his tine sense of style, his precbe, logical. 
Swift-like command of language and declares to the 
world" Look now: I will write you a romance that 
shall hold children from their play and old men from 
their chimnev corner, " and behold it is done, 
\\'e search in yain for the secret. \\'hence did he 
call forth his magic wand and \\'a\'e it O\'er the dictionary 
:;0 that he conjured up a non-I that \\Ì1I outlast not only 
our 0\\ n century, but many more centmic" to come? 
There í
 no anSWer. If you a
h.ed him he would not be 
able tu tell vou, He \\ üuld \\Ìth hi.., customary mode
ty 
reply. .. Oh .! all 1 tried to do wa
 to enable .In honest 
man here and there to forget for an hour the tou urgent 
realities \\Ìth d ' dime' a 'shoch.er,' a precipitou:> yarn, 
call it \\ hat you will." Bv accident he has achieved 
verv much 1ll()re than thi
," 
I am the last person ill the \\ orId to contend that the ob- 
ject of the no\'c1 proper is " the story for the story'
 sah.e:' 
I am of those \\ ho
e interest is in psychology, in the un- 
ravelling of the tangle of human life, the development and 
lInfolding of character, but in such book<.; as The Thirt)'-NÙzc 
Steps. ali entirely diftf'rcnt side of om nature is appealed 
to. a 
id(' \\ hiclt ii1 tlw
(' ÙLl\"; will not be denied. a hC.llthil'r 
.;idt' one not ou,.;e<.;,.;ed \\ ith doubb and frets.. which 
accentuates the never-altogethel-ckad 
ense ()f\Vand(r1u
t 
and adventure which even the most sedent.lry of us feel 
at times to be almost ingrained in our sy
tem, a cas
 bac
 
to our pirate, free-hooting ancestors who placed us III thIS 
isl..lllù home of ours. 
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Civilian 


By the Author of "Aunt Sarah and the 'Var" 


M y DEAR YOC,-There was a famous party 
at which we were invited to cite the most 
surprising sayin
 of any great modern, 
Somebody quoted Gladstone's declaration, 
at the beginning of the .\merican Civil War, that the 

outh had made herself an army, had made herself 
a navy, had made herself a nation, Then followed 
from across the table the great rival's fretful allusion to 
the Colonial millstone hanging about a bothered mother's 
neck. :\ext, the creator of Richard Feverel and of 
Lucy was summoned to the bar for favouring (in an 
interview he later foreswore to his friends) a term of ten 
years' matrimonial trial. Or was it seven? Fancy 
Richard askin
 Lucy to mate him till she was twenty- 
three! Frederick .:\Ivers (\\hose essav on \ïrgil George 
\\'vndham bracketed with Francis Thompson's S/zellc\, 
fOI: the finest modern instances of creative criticism), 
was quoted as declaring that the two faultless authors 
in all literature \\ere both of them women-Sappho and 
Jane Austen! These, and a score of other such samples, 
some of them ea
ily discounted as due to the fen'our of 
a moment or the melancholy of a mood, seemed to make 
eas\' records among unexpected i<;sues of speech, 
But now that I think it all over, I contì.dently put 
Bi<;marck into the box, \\'I1Pn Italv and Austrid. \H're at 
\\ar, in 1854, the maker of )Iodern 'Germany (himself, of 
course, a )Iajor a<; well a<; a Politician) foresaw that, 
sooner or later, war must be waged between Austria 
and Prussia, and bet\\een France and Prussia, .\nd he 
had great misgiving:> for his Prussia, "The German 
troops," Ilf' qys, " on whose support, \\e :-eckon, ,are 
or 
tlw most part quite \\fetched: and, If thmgs go III \\1th 
11';; their leaders will fall awa\' from us like dn' lea\'es 
in the \\ ind," 0 w ha t a \\ c!('ome rus tle could 'we hear 
it this autumn! Then the .:\IaJor turns Philosopher, and 
the Philosopher. ldeali-;t and he \\ rites calmly and 

rnfidentially to his \\ ik 
;\<; God will
: It is, aIter an, onh a que-;tion of time. 
Xations and people.... folly and \\Ì-;dom, Wolr and peace- 
the\ conw .mù go like' wa\'e,.,. anù t1w sea remain.;;, \\'hat 
arc' our State:,. and their pO\\l'r anù honour, before' (;oÜ, 
hut ant-hin-; and hef'-hive.;;, which th... hoof of an o'\. 
tramples down, or fatt., in the form ('If a huney-gathCTer. 
overtake.;' , , , Farp\wll. mv sWe'('tlll'art, and learn 
tu take a mclanch(ll
 pled:>ure in. life's folly: then> is 
nothing in this world hut hypocrisy ,mù jugglen', and, 
whetlwr fever or grape-shot shall tear a\\'a\ thi... ma-;k of 
fte"h, fall it mu"t ...oOlwr or I.1ter, and then such a rhemh- 
lance will become apparent bet\\een a Pmssian and .1Il 
Au"trian, if the\' are of th(' '-ame size, that it \\ III he' 
diftìcult tu distinguish hc-twl'en them; the "tupid anù the 
dever, too, prop('rl
' reduced to the "keleton 
t<lte, look a 
good deal like ('ach other. Patriotism for a particular 
country is destroyed bv this reflection, tut in any case 
\\e shòulù hd\e to despair, e\en now, if our happine c 
we're built upon it." 
<\nd that was the \\ord of the greatest war-maker but 
,me of the modern \\ orId-the worId which to him was 
)11 jugglery and hypocrisy, never a battlefield beh\ een 

eal right and real \\ rong, Slaughter counted not, Leave 
out that preliminary capital letter, and what is left is- 
laughter, the lau
hter of a cynic. \Yars achieve 
nothing. but let Prussians at least achieve wars ! 
Private Secretaries of .:\Iinisters are just now the 
busiest of men, They do their work behind the screen, 
and are themselves perhaps the only people who know 
how important their service'-'-and their silences-are, 
Lord H.owton will always remain the pink and pattern of a 
Prime )Iinister'!;, 
ecretary, so it must needs be a bit of a 
disappointment to find but little light 'thrown, in the 
new volume of the Di:,raeli biography, òn the relations 
betwi en ":\Iontv" and hi!:> Chief, .. Of the (first) 
meeting with .:\Ìontdgue Corry, Disraeli has left no 
account," says .:\11'. Buckle, But he refers to a " tra- 
dition" about that memorable coming to;"ether which so 
perfectly illustrates the characters of the t\\ 0 men that 
I like to tell it to you a" Lord Rowton himself told it to 
an intimate friend. Di
raeli went visiting the Duke of 


Cle\'eJand at H.ab" Castle-where, bv the way, 
ome- 
bod
' had just written in the \Ïsitors' 'Book '- 
What a pity at Rah\ 
There isn't a baby! 
And at Raby there were other pities. The girl" ot 
the house-party thought it a pit\'. one hot wet afternoon, 
that enrybody and everything sho
ld be sO dull" They 
really must be amused: and, accordmgly, they seIzed. on 
a yoúng man with a reputation for wisdom and, granty, 
and insisted on his becoming a baby for their sakes. 
So he was commandeered to sing a comic song to the 
accompaniment of the rattle of hi" heels, . The \'
ry 
incongruity between the Wise Youth and Ius fo.ohnl-{ 
ga\ e licence to the fun, In the mid"t of ,the f
o.hc he 
looked up and saw the Sphinx-face of. .l!l<;raeh m. the 
doorway, His tÌrst meeting with the .:\hmster the mght 
before had been the event of the \'oung man's life, .. I 
had a great respect for your father," said the ::\Iinister. 
\nd now on this afternoon when he was supposed to 
han gon
 to his apartment to \\ rite lette

 (one to h
s 
de\'oted sister Sarah, be sure!) he was wHne'-<; of Hl.IS 
farcp ; and the willing yet unwilling 
erformer l

ard III 
memory one sentence that choked hIS song: I had 
a great respect for your father." .. And what a fool he 
must think me ! " was his reflection as he stopped ..;.hort 
in his dance and shout with a deferential ge<;ture towarùs 
the onlooker. The girls, bent with laugt:t
r. cried Ol
t to 
him to go on; and on he went. The .:\Inuster remaI
1('d 
for another minute or two, hi::: face-mask betra
'mg 
neither amusement nor vexation, Then he turnt'd his 
back on the resumed revels, and took refuge in his room. 
After dinner that evening, when others passed on, Disra
li 
wd.ylaid the young man, now gra\:e e\"en beyond Ius 
custom, He expected to be candidly, accepted as a 
farccur, The :\Iini.:;ter's hand was on Ius shoulder, .an,
l 
the \\ ords came: " I think you must be my lmp
(':ano, 
The .:\Iinister had seen in him one who \\'as sensIÌlve yet 
compliant; and he knew his man. 
)h last American mail is a weighty one, and rather 
a \\ ell:ht too on m\' spirits, "That bothers me most is that 
peopie o
'er there are themsel\'es badly bO,thered about 
the Iri:,h executions. .. The military Iynclllng of a band 
of mdanc holy poets and mystics in a 
a
t, of, the \\ orId 
mam' ha\'e regarded as the source of CIVlhsaÌlon mak,(':; 
u<; greatly content to be .\me
cans," What 
 nus- 
under-;tanding! Perhaps an mentable one fol,lowmg, 011 
the En
lish official f<;>rbearance ,:nd good fe
lmg wInch 
minimised and otherwIse censored m the reportmg of them, 
the horrors and cruelties of the rebellion, Thi..; was 
kindl\' and tactfully done lest England should be fm tllC'r 
incensed a
ain
t Ireland, and the position of Rl'
I"
(lnd 
(your hat off to him, please!) made more dlfhcult 
than c\'er. 
Thu" is England punished for her, reticence. A
 f,or 
.. lynching" the word is surely too natIve an
 too rem mlS- 
cent to have been prudently launched al-{amst us from 
overseas, And friends of \Y. D, Howells here have 
written to bee, him to talk no more of our shooting of 
" prisoners of 
\'ar." Vnthinkable ! He of all men should 
know it is ff .\ Foregone Conclusion ' (how I delighted 
in his story of the name when it was po"sible and even 
easy to be "delighted) that rebels who rise in arms agai!1st 
theIr fellows without even the decencv of a declaratIOn 
of war tak
 their lives in their hand..;., That is why 
they t
ke also our hearts in their hands. Deprive the 
rebel of his sacred right to sacritì.co him elf and Ytln 
cheapen his name and his calling, \Iready the name 
of the pirate, joy of our youth, has been \\'ast
d b
' Its 
application to the Kaiser. \\'hat art', the nursene of the 
near future to do when rebels and pnate" are roooed of 
the romance with \\'hich their clos" dealing" with death 
endo\\ ed them ? W. 


Jfr. F, 11". Lane/lester's colltribllti m 011 th A.1'r Huard, 'It 
cUlltillllatio1l uf hi" article oj IClst .l <<I" '" utlih'oi"aù,y 
þostþolled tv VI/I' nnt issue. 
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By Arthur Kitson 


Q XE of the many change;; already accomplished 
bv the war. is that effected in the mental 
attitude of t
e British pl
?lic regarding social 
and eronomlC reforms, I wo years ago our 
con<;en'ati-;m and dislike for inno\'ations seemed to be 
ineradicable, \\'e wcre re;:;.uded by our Transatlantic 
lwighbours as almost impen'ious to npw ideas and to all 
r.ldical reform measures, \\'e were considered as a 
people on the down-grade, living on the memories of the 
past, and in most of our methods and habits nearly 50 
years behind tl1(' times, To-dav our conservatism i;; 
èonspicuous by its absence, TIie British public mind 
hitherto regarded as fossilised, has been changed to a 
condition of remarkable plasticity, The symptoms of old 
age, and decadence, which were apparent two veal'S ago 
3re no longpr vi
ible, and instead of this, we find a mental 
vigour and moral outlook indicati\'e of a nation in the 
young and formati\'e .;tage, 
A Period of Reform 


'\'e are li\'ing at a period when almost any moral. social 
or economic reform could be introduced and welcomed 
with avidity, \\ïtness the ease with which paper money 
has displaced gold coins for currency purposes, a system 
\\ hich Lord Goschen with all his skill and influence failed 
to introduce, \\ïtness also the recent Daylight Saving 
.\c1. \\ hich 1\\'0 years ago wa,> regarded as altogether 
{'topian, In fact, we ha\'e arri\'ed at a stage of our 
national history when almost any reform is possible, 
And the imagination becomes confused when one con- 
templates the innumerable plans and policies suggested 
and necessary in order to carry Britain to heights of 
progress hitherto considered unattainable. 
\\Ïthout rushing too far ahead, let us consider one or 
two simple practical and urgent rdorms which could 
quickly and readily be effectcd, for which the present 
timt'<; are propitious, Xearly a century and a quarter 
ago, the Fr('J1ch Government oftered to the world the 
simplest system of physical measurements-for weights 
and measures-ever proposed before or since, \\ïth tl1l-' 
f':\.ception of the great Enl!lish-speaknig races, practically 
the entire commercial and industrial world have adopted 
the French :\Ietric System, Only Great Britain, her 
Colonies, and the l'nit
d States stiÌl cling to their archaic 
system, I t is perfectly true that we have recently 
lcgaliscd the French s\'stem. but the time is surely now 
ripe for making it" u-;e comþulsoy\'. If this were done, 
to take effect say. six months after the passing of the Act. 
ib introduction could be achieved without any serious 
trouble or dislocation of trade, and an economy in time 
and labour would be achien'd that would be incaÏculabk ! 
The saving which \\ ould be effected in clerical labour 
alone would furnish a ,>mall army of clerks for much 
necded sen'ice in other 1ìelds, 
There is another reason \\ hich should induce us to urge 
the immediate adoption of this system, \\'e are hoping to 
form some kind of Cummerciall'nion with our Dominion
, 
and to enter into certain friendly trade-relations with 
our .\Hies after the war. 'Ye are preparing to capture 
Cerman trade in many countries, To do thi.., we must 
llnder..,tand the nature and methods of trade in those' 
countries and by adopting the same 
tandards and 
methods of measurement, we shall make the ta"k of our 
manufacturers and merchants much easier. :\Iany a 
foreign contract has been lost by=- reason of the inabllity 
or refusal of British manufacturers to estimate in terms 
of nlt'tric measurements, The Germans have no difficulty 
in thi
 respect, since they use the same system, . 
Arrompanying this change, however, there should be 
introduced a decimal coinage and currency system, 
,\Ithough the l"nited States still join us in retaining the 
old un..,cientiÜc system of weights and measures, they. 
a.., well as Canada, long ago recognised the enormon.; 
ad\'antages of the decimal monetary system, and adopted 
the dollar and cent as their monetary units. In fact, 
(;reat Britain is the only important nation that has not 
yet adopted the decimal coinage, 
An American writer recently asserted that the adoDtion 


b
' the r.S.:\, of the English coinage ...
',.;tl'in would require 
nothing le,.;s than a conscription of all the .\merican 
youths to undertake the clerical labour which this extra 
'\'art} would entail! But it is not merelv in the matter of 
bookkeeping \\ here vast economy wmild be effected by 
such a change, Let an\'one interested stand at any of 
the booking 'offices of a London raih\a
' station or theatre 
during holiday times and witness the time taken by the 
cashiers Ul receiving coins and notes and counting and 
giving change. Then let him do the same at any of the 
Xc\\" York, Boston or Chicago offices and note tlie differ- 
ence, I ha\'e seen a hundred passen!:;"ers pass through a 

ew York Elevated Railway turnstile, each one buying 
his ticket, and the majority receiving change. in less 
than six minutes! I have been one of a line of 20 at a 
London booking office and it has taken the derk over 
ten minutes to perform the same sen'ice, In other 
\\ ords, it has taken the London official \\ ith our com- 
plicated archaic coinage system ten times as long to 
attend to a given number of passengers as the American 
with his simple decimal coinage! 
or is this all, The 
chances of errors and mistakes in giving change, are 
enormously greater with the former. 
o head work, 
no mental arithmetic is nece
sary with the decimal 
system, whilst ours usuallv entails some very nimble and 
c
rcful calculations, 
 
 
This di.;cussion is, of course, the rC\'Ì\'al {Jf an old 
subject. Ent the consen-ati"m \\hich has hitherto 
made such simple and undeniably es"ential reform im- 
possible, is to-day almnst non-existent. :\Ioreover, 
economy is in the air, and the public is clamouring for it 
in en'ry shape and form, 


Our Coinage System 


::\Iany suggestions have alreadv been mack for changing 
our coinage system, That \\ hich \\ ould neressitate th(' 
least inconvenience is to make the ten shilling piece the 
standard coin in place of the sovereign, This would 
only occasion a change in the division of the shilling, By 
di\"iding nie shilling into ten pennies. we should arrive 
at the decimal system in practically one step, For 
convenience we might regard the penny as divided into 
ten parts, although it would not be necessary to furnish 
a coin of "less denomination than half-a-l;cnn
T, The 
standard coin (ros).. might be called the "George" 
in honour of the King, just as the standard French coin is 
the Louis, formerly the X apoleon, \Ye should then ha\"e: 
10 farthings I penny. 
10 pence = I 
hilliug, 
10 shillings 1 George, 
The transformation of "George" into pounds and 
('icc-'j,'crsa would thus be simplicity itself, 1\0 doubt 
the monetary pound-relic of a barbarous age-would 
gradually disappear from our vocabulary. Ever since 
gold supplanted silver as tlte money metal, the term 
pound, has lost its original significance, 
Scientitic opinion in this country and in our Dominions 
as well as in the l"nited States, is almost unanimously ir 
f.lvour of the general adoption of the decimal system iT' 
all our methods of physical measurements. and the present 
time is undoubtedly the psychological moment fOI 
beginning a new era in this particular field. 


Earth that ha.. felt our tears like rain, 
And shared our wounds of bod v and soul, 
Gi\'es of her flower" to ease our iMino 
Gin's of her heart to make us whole, 
Thi
 comes from the little poem \\hich Sir Owen Scaman 
l1ao.; written for the cat'1logue (the cover of which is c!t-.;igne(\ 
bv 1\11'. Byam Shaw) of the gn-at sale of flow('r
 and fruit 
organised bv the J{O\'al Horticultural Societ\" 011 lwhalf of the 
British RecÏ Crus..., 'It is to be held at thëir han in \ïncent 
Square: \rp.;tminster, next Tuesday, \\ ednesday and Thurs- 
d'lY" mornings and afternoons, It will be a remarkable sale, 
The City of London rose show at the Cannon Street Hott'l 
\\hich was to ha\'e heen held next Tuesday, has been pC1,,-t- 
Doned until Friday, July 7th, 0',ving to the cold weather. 
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Thi
 'cic'il descriþtiolloj Italiall fìghlill,
 i!l thc High 
Alþs--a form oj ,/[!.htillg Ilot at all realised ill this 
coltlltr'\'- is jrom thc þen of the ja mOils -lmcrica n 
(L'ar corresþolldedt. JIr. Trill Iru'ill. Jlr, Irwill, it 
,'ill b: remcmb
red. made a {!.reat reputation at the 
b."gillnillg of the 'iL'ar jor hi
 C\cccdillgl" graPhic 
aCCollllts oj the carly b lilies ill France {lnd Flallders 


Ä ' XV no\\." 
,lid our Lieutenant, whose Ellgli,;h 
, i-; idiomatir en'n under e-xcitemcnt, "it is 
Ie!!,.; 
., He jumped do\\ n, skippin
 like a boy 
at the touch of hi-- natiyC' mountain soil. The 
motor car wpich had at last ,;truck an impa
q' on the 
sno\\'y road. whirn d ,1I1d toughed a;, the military 
chauffeur backed it out tC' a t'lrning-place, The Lieutf'n- 
a"t'
 militarv "en-ant loaded him,;clf like a pack mule 
with our knap,.,acks of .\rctic clothing and we crunchf'd 
on, TI1f' "pring 
now had been wet and heayy all that 
da
' as \\ e climbed b.\' train and by motor under the pano- 
ramas of the .\Ip,.;, Our feet. in 
pite uf our IÌn'-pound. 
hob-nailed. grea:òe-soaked .\Ipine boots, and our two 
pail": of \\ uol socks, \\ ere churning \\ ater \\'ith eyery step, 

nw, it hrltl begun to blow IIp a little colder. and a wind 
whipped down a li
hter and more piercing qU:llity of 
sno\\ from the peaks aboye. 
',"e trudged on, trying to keep pace \\ith thf' loose, 
CdS\" ,;\\ ing of that C'\.ceptional mnuntaineer. our Lieuten- 
ant. Fur all that we were going into \\ hat might be 
ha1t1c and would surely be a good deal of hard,;hip. \\e 
tra, ellerl with considerable light-lwarted anticipation. 
Fur thi,., \\ a:-. the afternoon of Ea
tcr din', \\ hich is to 
the Italian a fe,;ti\'al as impOl tant as Chri
tma
, and there 
\\'C're ;..;()in
 to be doings uf some kind in the adyanced 
.\Ipine ba
e just ahead, 
\\'hat we had been "eeing all da\" in the wa\" uf :-.cene1'\-, 
\\ hat \\ e were seeing now in the rifts of the snow-mi,;t,' I 
de,;p,IÏr of describing, :\Iountctins arc mountains; but 
the .\Ips are more abrupt. alto
ethcr more perilous in 
e\'eIT aspect than any range we 
orth .\meric.1ns kno\\, 
To Ìcft ,md ri
ht :-.Ì1ot up t;reat ridges bristling \\ ith 
straight lìrs now 
nO\\ -dusted, Behind thLse ridges rose 
white precipices, behind them pinnacle,.; of grey ruck "0 
abrupt that the ,.;no\\' dun:.: unl\' to the c1eft
, and further 
up-but that was lost in the whirling snow mist. It wa
 
dear, however, in one direction, \\'here the sno\\ had 

t8pped111omentarily. .\nd there. 3t the very top of the 
l
ndscapl' rose a 
heer wall of \\hite, It seemed impo
- 

Ible that anything which tra\'elled on legs could scale 
!hat \\all; y
t, beyond its wry tnp. as we l..:now, lay 
mIportant posItIOns both Italian and.\ustrian, Xvt only 
h.ld 111en scaled it, but they had dragged \\ ith them cannon. 
i!lld 
()mehow, every day, other men were canying to the 
I.gJ.t,-TS ab?\(' their food. their .1mmunition, all the hea
'y 
and comphcatt'd apparatus tlf an arm" in action, 
The camp, \\ hen \\ e crunt hed into ï't at last, wore \\'hat 
I took for a holiday ctir, I being una\\are just then that 
work was going forward on this a<; on ('\"er\" day and that 
!his \\as only the habitml g.1iet
. of the .\lpinÌ. Of1ìcers 
m cape.; and gTf'\' Robin-Hood hats, looking ib .\Ipinists 
alwa
'
 Lio, like the merry men of :-;hen\ood Forest, came 
running du\\ n to greet tÌ1eir old comrade the Lieutenant, 
to pound lJim on the back, to \He
tIe \\ith him in the 
::-nuw, Bet\\l'Cn two long b.1rrack 
heds \H're half 
I ).Iindersof bl.1ck building-pa!-,er bO\\cd d(mn \\ith laths, 
a "quad uf men in \\ hite \\'ere practising on skis. .\,., I 
looked. one of thf'm took an a\\ k\\'ard, shambling run, 
leaped into the air from the top of the slopc before the 

arrach, and 
rought up, a tangle of arms legs and skis, 
In the "'no\\'dnft at the bottom, .\nother started, and he 
too 
pilled himself befure the first man could arise, The\' 
grdppled. thev. \\T( 
t1ed. ,,!th their skis performing 
it\\ kward cvolutlOns III the all', and all the rest of the 
camp yelled loud encouragement. . 
.\
 \\e stood \\ith the ufficer,;, getting acquainted, a 
c01\
pany pa
:-.ed by in :-.ingk file, lifting themsclve,.; by 
theIr whecl-tl\.>J.>ed alpenstocks, fhesc \\'ere not .\Ipinbb 
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a" their caps sho\\'ed, but infantry resen'i:-.ts, they who 
help to ked <\11d :-.upply the Jìghters on the hi
h cliffs 
abo\'e. The tall. lean felIow in command packed a 
snowball. and ,;hot it into the midst of our group, Our 
officers, laughing, pelted him unmercifully. On a slope 
abon,:, a company who had just come into camp and 
deli\-cred themselves of their packs caught the .infection 
and opened a sno\\ òattle. :\lo,;t continental Europeans 
thro\\ but a\\'k\\ ardlv as cumpared to -\mericans and 
Englishmen who hayè plaved baseball and cricket since 
childhood. These men threw well, and they learned it, 
I suppose, at sno\\'balling, the sport universal of northern 
peoplt'
 
The\' had been all winter in this camp, and had made 
things' comfortable and ship-shape. The doctor's cabin, 
where I \\as quartered for the night, had a stove, less for 
warmth than for drying purposes. There \\'as a tiny 
bunk of canvas. slung from boards, a sleeping-bag and a 
straw pillow. book sheh'es, en'n a little shelf for a reading 
lamp, '\'hat gan' it the home touch to me. however. 
\\ as the finish of the wall", As in the miners' cabins of 
the 
ierra and the Rockies. they were papered with news- 
papers and ilhbtrated \\'eeklics. stuck on by flour paste. 
The furniture was made on the spot of pine board
. 
fashioned during the lo.ng pauses of the winter ",tomB 
by soldiers glad of sumething to do, 
.\11 that afternoon, in fact all thf' way from Head- 
quarters, wc had been hearing details conèerhing the life 
and organi,;ation of the .-\Ipini. whom circumstance'> ha,-e 
made a corps d'dite of the Italian army: and the 
Lieutenant told us still more as \\ e strolled off to bed, 
The men of these mountain regions. \\hen the time comes 
to do their military service, are drafted into the .\lpIlle 
Corp.., ,\Ircady mo
t of tIlf'm have had practice 
incc 
childhood in motmtaincerint::', Thev ha"e been gOdt- 
herders. following their Hocks up and 'up. "ith tlie ri'se of 
tll(' spring- ?raS5, to the \'Cry edge of the gl.1ciers. They 
haye been ;..:uides, making mOlmtaineering records for 
harù\' touri"ts who think the,' made the records them- 
scl\"e'
. fhev ha\"e tracked alld killed chamois along the 
higher peak.:, By the time he comes to the army, the 
a\ erage .\Ipine infantryman i-.; If'arned in the craft of the 
mountains which requires special senses acquired on I) in 
childhood, 
During his two years of arnl.\' service, the .\lpinist 
finishes off his educatinn in mount.1ineering. He rough
 
it through all weathers, .. hctrdening his meat" as the 
Indians sa\", and learning nnder expert guidance all that 
he had nòt already learned concerning the con4uest of 
nature in her more cruel a5pel"Ì
. Though the Alpini now 
inclilde nun\" mf'n of the 100dands, ,;uch are the backbtlnc 
of the Corp
. rIll' incre.1,>e of forces to war strength and 
the ine\'Ítable lo
ses ha, e brought to this work thousands 
of men from :-;outhern Ital\". who neyer saw snuw before 
the \\ ar, \"et the v are 
tand{ng an .\rctic climate as hardilv 
as their 'comrades of the Xorth. There is a \\onderfùl 
vitality in all thf'''e 1 talians. 
In the tl1f'ory of Italian army organi<.:ation. each regi- 
ment defend" or extends that border lying nearest the 
district from \\ hich it is recruited, The men know that 
di>.trict \\'iih its peculi.1ritie-' and tI icks of weather; 
and they fight for their homes, In the practice (,f this 
war. the army has been obliged to rela)", this rule a little; 
but it still holds measurably true, Once I stood un a 
shoulder of the mountains tãlking in French to an _\Ipin
 
infantryman, 
.. \\ l
erf' do ':011 Ii \'e ?" I a"ked, 
" Do\\ n thC1:e," he --aid. and pointed far below, in a 
deft valley la\' a little vilIage-his home. 
The officers' of the .\lpip.i.
if Bot all mountain-born, arc 
usually at ledst from 
orthern ltaly-:\lilan. furin. 
Brescia, ,"erona. Yice\l7a <U1d th(' like. From the time 
they enter service, they follow \\ith enthu
iasm wh.1t, 1 
d,He say, is the noble
t ,;port I1l the \\orld-mountain 

I'alim:, .\S 
 our ca\"alryman plays polC', "0 du they tr
 
fVi impo"sible peaks or ne\\ \\ avs vi getting at veab 
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aln'ad,: conquered, Dining one evening in a vall
v base 
we waited a few minute" for a Colonel who had been 
" up" thdt day and whost: return to camp had heen 
announ( èd by telephone. He came in, a compact round- 
headed little-fighting man of forty-fivl or so .\\ith 
 fresh 

un burn over his tan, and began to talk In ammated 
Italian. 
It ha:> been a quiet day up there," the Lieutenant 
translated, ., and so he has performed a feat. He has 
climbed, for sport, to a point which no onp else has been 
able t(, reach this \\i1Iter." 
All their active lives, these Alpine ()ffic
rs practice 
the sport as a part of business, So they learn the hids 
of the treach
rous mountain,o, such a'- avalandll's, 
creva;;se
 and llidden str
ams, against the time ,\ hcn such 
knmdpdge mav mean life or death for a whole cumpany. 
They lo
 e th
' mountains and they hate Austria, It i,; 
a border-hatred for one thing; and the memory of old 
dav'" of .\ ustrian misrule remains a long memory to 
L' mbanh and Yf'lleto. ...\t Brescia tIle\' 
till show you 
\\ ith hat
 in their eves the wall where the martns \\ ere 
shot during the abortive uprising, the falsI' da\\ n of free- 
d(llll, in ItL
q, All through the \-alleys they \\Îll point out 
thi" or that village where Garibaldi drove back the 
.\u<.;trians in 1866, and will descrihe to you \\ith much 
tin and many gestures how Germany made her 0\\ n 
peace and tricked them out of victory just when the 
Lion of Italv had Trent in his teeth. 
Tl)(' ltaliàn army stands perhaps next to the French 
for dcmocrary, and in no corps is the relationship bet\\een 
men and otticers more fine and democratic than among 
the .\lpini. \\"hen, even in manæunes, an Alpine officer 
:Toes on a piece of far and hard mountain sef\'ice \\ith his 
.
en, h(' must live as one of them for days at a time, 
wrapp('d in the same blankets, shdterf'd by the same 

li\ er of lOck. Officers save the lives of men and men of 
offin'r'- with equal reckl
s"ness and gratitude on both 
side:", It is hard to hold yourself superior to men \\ ith 
whom you have shared such primitive hardships and 
valour. and the distinction among these mountain fighters, 
I think. is less be1\\ een men and officers than between 
Alpini and other people, 
Xuw Italy holds a line of six hundred and fifty kilo- 
ml'Íers, as long as the present French line since the British 
extended their ::.ector. Perhaps a bare third of it is 
merely high-hill fighting, All the rbt is Alpine work. 
The front of that Alpine line belongs to thesp born 
mountain fighters. The infantry of the plains ,.;upports 
or reinforces them; the reservists feed them; tlw terri- 
tOlials dig and delye for them, far back. The diagram 
of the human material in the Italian army is a pyramid, 
and its point is the Alpini, who have been wiggling for a 
)t"ar into Austrian territory peak by peak. 
\\ hen we went to bed in our sleeping-bags that Easter 
ni
ht, the stars \\ere out. On the way to quarters we 
a:"hf'd the Commander if we might go forward in the morn- 
ing 
 He reserved his deci
ion, When I \\uke next 
morning and looked uut it had begun to thaw a little; 
and at breakfa
t the Commander put his foot down on 
our project. .. It is dangerou
. it is most dangerous," 
he ..aid, For a 
udden th.1w 1ullO\\ ing a heav\' 
now, 
bl in
s the ayalanclles; and that, in the winter fighting, 
i,; tlJ(' real enemy, tdking toll from both sides, In these 
ayalanche days the army transport seryicc performs 
only the most necessalY labour, leaving the heavy \\Ork 
for a lc
s dangerou-; tU11e. ] ust now, \\ e could not in 
Cll'Jindry prudencf' attack 'the glacier frum this point. 
H ()\\'e\ er, a party of officers and men was goin h forward 
th,tt nonrning to .1 place \\ here the mo
t dan
l'rous ayal- 
.uwhe.. b(.'g.1l1. \\'e might accomp,my them, if we \\i,.;hed, 
It \\ as a gn'.lt place to 
tudy the \\ ay,; and l'aU--e
 of 
a\'.\lall('he,.. fhe lOck-\\alls were cleft to their top with 

igantic rul1\\,IY", .\ little \\ay from the summit of thes.... 
cn d......:'
 the snow /legan; it lldd found a 510 p(' just low 
enouf"h ,.,0 th.Jt it might cling, Thence it ,.,pread down 
to\\ ard us in great funn
Is and half-cone:>. You realic;ed 
hO\\ at aI1\' tim", it might hegin to start .1nd 
li\le as 
it "lidl fròm a man..ard roof in town. 
.-\ t a certain point tlw otticf'rs 
to}Jp('d, 
"Wl had l' 'tpr go no further," '-aid tIlL' Chanlain. 
"Then are brci\c men buried Hnder there," he added 
puintinl- to a gre.-t.t donwd drift in the distanCi "and 
\\( ...h,l1
 t ,;et the bodi('''' until spring," WI turn d b.1ch., 
Thi:. tr.Ül had been cdrdully laid to ayoid av..l.l11ches 
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as much as pos,;ibIe, But no trail is entirely safe here 
in such weather. Alpini from further up passed us as 
we stood waiting to gather and go. \\'hen they entered 
the sector of th
 path below these funnels, thev \\ould 
glance cautiously over their :"houlders at the runways 
above and then scurry past the danger-point. And we 
scurried after them. 
Just before \,'e tm ned back, one of the officers pointed 
upward to three creyasses widening out into funnels. 
ff "hen Dne of them starts, they all go," he said, And, 
now, having learned the sign", we saw that there had beeu 
two or three ayalanches that morning, Kone, however, 
had been great enough to croSs our path. You could 
mark their course perfectly by the break in the even 
white surfacf', by gigantic Ï1regul.lr snowballs, and e\'en 
by rocks brong-ht duwn from the crags, 
Once mor
 in the -;afe dic;trict, we took another climb. 
Thi..; brou/;:ht u
, to a natural platfOlm in thp mountain, 
and to the foot of a curious piece of military work, devised 

inn> tli p \\ ar al1l1 of imnwm:e use to these mountain 
tighters, The author of this enterprise i::, I believe, a 
young I'ngineer 01 1IiIan, 
The italIans call it 
 " tel
ferica," and as we have no 
nan1(' for the d
vice, I had beUt:>r follow their tongue. 
.\ teleferica is nothing less than a gigdntic cash-carrier, 
such as we use in departmf'nt stores, .-\ carriage perhaps 
four fed long by two or two and a-half feet wide, depends 
from two \\heels on a \\ire cable. .\nother cable dra\\s 
it up, the power being furnished by gangs of men or by 
motor engines, 'Ye stood on this platform and looked 
up to a pf'rilous crag abo\'e. From platform to crag, 
perhaps a third of a wile, ra!1 tl1(' d0ublc thread of the 
tcldcrica-one for the upward journey, the other for the 
descent, That crag, ho\\ ever, was only the tìrst landing- 
place. From it another double-wire stretched upward 
anrl lost itself in a cleft of the mountains, [here "cre 
"till other stages further up, thpy told u
, and \\ hen the 
supplies had shot the last stage, they were within com- 
fortable reach, by man-back or sled, of the sno\\-coyered 
al1vanced trenches. 
How useful the Italians make this device only their 
army engineers know, Later, and in another place, I "aw 
a teleferica which makes the trip in se\ en or eight ,ninutes. 
From its first stage to it:; second there is ab,() a mule trail 
hewcd out of the mountain side. The mules take t\\ u 
and a-half hours for the climb, In still another place I 
heard a Commander boast that his series of telcfericas 
did th
 \\'ork of thousands of men-and, what was more 
important, did it more quickly in emergency. 
This, ho\n>ver, was a small hand teleferica, the motive 
power the sturdy arms of three stout reserYÎsts, Piled 
in one of the semi-cylindrical black sheds were supplies 
such as army ne\'er employed before this war, de\ ices 
whose uses I did not understand until the Chaplain 
explained, For example, there were "trench boob" 
for the snow-huts of the glacier. Their sules were of 
thick wood, studded with <.;harp 'Spikes, Their uppers 
rose abn\'l' the knee, and thev \Vere lined \\Îth the thickðt 
of rough \\001. That tin bÌ1cket, as big as a ten-gallon 
oil can, was not a fireless cooker as I suppo:>ed, but a 
gigdntic thermos hottle which would keep dinner fur ð. 
squad \\arm all day, They cannot conk by ordinary 
means up there in the glacial trenches where the snow 
drift
 high 0\ er the sand-bags, where one lives like dn 
Esquimaux. That would betray the po--itiun, 

ot only "upplie
 go up that periluus ca:-.h-carrier, but 
n}('n, By this means the high officers save time, by it 
the surgeons a
cend in case of emergencv; and by it 
they bring down the wounded, .\n ,mny '-urgeun, but 
a .war ago a prosperou,; specialist in ì\lil.l11 , n'll1drkerl to 
\HI' one cla
' that he did not bargain, when hl cnli
tcd, 
un being an d.Cfobat. 
The .\Ipini, \\eather sharps .111 of them, squintf'd at the 
hedn'ns and prophecied another fair day, Which ga\'e 
our Lieutenant an idea, He had learned by telephone 
that a certain high officer from a position far do\\ n the 
vallev was going up to a \'ery high mountain base 
within easy touch of the glacif'r. Why not join him, 
.md go along? \\'l could make the trip easily in a day 
bccau
t:- of thr' teleferica. 
Xow I had best stop here and de:"cribe, in the general 
and h.tLY way permitted ...' war correspondents, \\hat 
we \\ere about tu do. 


(To be continue
,) 
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Alpine troops and "agons going through a pass In the Alps 
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Alpine troops with a cart 11l an \lpine pass 


Italian Artists anù the \Var 


Thcse rcmarkable picturcs, reproduccd hcre. are on vic" nt the Lcicester GalIcrie<:, Leicestcl' 
Squarc, \\ herc a "onderful c"hibition of Italian Artists and thc \Var is no" opcn. The
 an' 
the "ork of Ludovico Poglia
hi. the onl) artist who ha" bcen allo" ed to go to the Italian front, 
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Mell1bers 


Land 6- Water's Special Appeal for the Union Jack Club 


T HE c),.tension of the t.Tnion Jack Club is one of 
tht mo
t urgent practical needs of the hour. 

ailor
 and soldiers 
hould be giwn a place in 
London where they may be certain not only of a 
wclcome home, but also of a bed if they require it, Thi
 
Club has strained its sleeping accommodation to the 
extremest limit, and is unable to meet the demands 
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Entrance Hall 


upon it, therefore it is endeavouring to obtain the funds 
without delay in order to extend its premises. It has 
purchased the buildings alongside, which as they stand 
arc entirely unsuitable- for the requirements of a . Club. 
They have to be pulled dO\\ n, and a new edifice con- 
structed, The work can be put in hand directlv the 
money is ayailable, and for this money L.-\XD & \",HER 
pres"-c"- this special appeal. 
It has becn contrai-y to this journal's policy to be 
com,tantly making: claims upon the purseo.; of its readers. 
nor \\ ould it do 
o now, did it not feel most strongly that 
here is a cause which has special and peculiar claims and 
which might easily -be overlooked amid the other nume- 
Ì"<m... and more clamant demands, 
.\ fact that has also had its full influence is that the 
Union Jack nub, from the day when its doors were first 
open exactly nine 
"ears come Saturday \veek, ha<; been 
run on thoroughly sound and efficient business principles, 
Year after year 
ir Ed\\"ard ""anI. President uf ib 
Council, has 'been able to prp>;ent at the annual meeting 
a balance-sheet sh?wing a small profit on the working 
after due provision had been made for dppreciation, 
,,
('uritiL's written down to their mdrket value, and a 
rea '-'unable amount added to rc"cryes, 
There is not a Club in the land which is run 011 better 
principle':> than thi
 one with its five million members, 

t l?ri<ks itself on bcing, ind
pendent of outside help 
tor Ih upkeep, arrd of paymg it>; way out of its own in- 
come, But naturally it ha" not the funds at its disposal 
fur thi" new c'(ten
ion, the need of which is entirely due 
to the war. 
or ",:oulù it be justified in utilising its 
sm LlI rC:>L'f\'e... 111 thlo.; manner. On the other hand if 
('n
r then- was an institution that had the riffht to l
ok 
t"> 
to the country and ask for a<;si"tance it is this nub with 
its clean financial record combined with the .,plcndid use 
it is to our fighting men on lea\"e in Lonùon, 
:\lc-ntion \\ as made last week of the manner in which 
the l'nion Jack nub can 
render qual sef\ ice at 
the "ame timp to the d..ad 
and to the living, ,\ gift 
of fIOO enableo.; a bed- 
roo
 to be built which 
can he dedicated to the 
memor\, of an" ,.,allant 
"t:'ntleman, A - doncttion 
IIf f 1,1'0/0 "ill con<;truct 
a corridor of ten bt:'d- 
room'", To tho \\ ho 
ha\ l th 111' ln
 thi muc;t 
appear a noble "lmple 
and sensible way of per- 


Million 


petuating the memory of brave men who have g1ven 
their lives for their country, 
Said Colonel Clive, JI.P" at the recent general meeting: 
" The sailor and soldier have shown themselves well able 
to run a good Club like this for themselves. but tlw help 
they do require is for its extension, Even in time of 
peace this Club was constantly over-crowded in week- 
ends, and how :\Iajor \\ïlkinson has been able to mana
e 
during the war, not only for the members who used it 
in peace time, but for the large number who \\ere made 
honorary members. and also the Over-sea troops it is 
difficult to understand," Though he has done much 
J1ajor Wilkinson cannot achieve impossibilities, 
The \,"ar Office, it should be mentioned. has bccn 
applied to for a grant from canteen funds. But it is the 
public that must supply the most of the money if work 
is to be put in hand at once, The Club Council displayed 
shrew:.d wisdom in asking :\1r. H, E, J10rgan to organis p 
and manage this appeal, for he brings to his honorary 
but by no means light task exceptional energy and 
experience, The appeal in the end is bound to be 
successful. and we feel sure our readers ,viII delight in 
making it so with as little delay as possible, Bear in 
mind that until this extension is complete the Club is 
continually compelled to refuse applications for bedrooms 
and members, so stranded, have to fend for !"Iel'pinf.; 
quarters the best way they can, 
Owin
 to mechanical difficulties the section of L.\
 D 
& W HFR, in which this article appears, has to go to press 
the day after the publication of the previolls i<;sue; there- 
fore it is not possible to pJblish to-day a list of contri- 
butions or yet to comment on the letters which had 
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Dining Room 


begun to reach this office as we went to press \\it
 this 
part of the paper. The subscriptions will be pnnted 
next week. It is evident from the tone of the letters 
we have already read. that the appeal has won cor
ial 
approval; more than one writer thanking us for drawmg 
attention to this need of the Union Jack Club, It
 f{ood 
work is, of cour:>c, widely known in naval and nuhtary 
circles and officer
 'lnd 
men 

ncur in bötowing 
on it the highest praise, 
What the Club requires is 
further scope for its uscfnl- 
ness Sll that members, 
wh

 t-hey appl\' for rooms 
.I... 5hO\\ n in thc photo- 

raph at the head of this 
article, ma\' not be turned 
awav, The illu;:.twtion 
of the dinino-room 
i\ c 
a \"('rv got1cl 
 icJ .1 (It the 
spaciousn< .l\l 1 .' il ine 
IIf the [Ill h ('nerally. 


All ContrilJ/ttlOns for the Union Jack Club Exten- 
sion Fund should be immediately forwarded to 


The Editor. 


.. LAND & WATER," 


Empire House, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 
Enveloþe$ should be marked ff (.- Ie. Ful/d," 
Cheques should be drau;n In favour of the [ ,Ie. 
E"Ctension Fund, clud crossed " Coutts alld ('0, 
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